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BYRON  AND  SHELLEY  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
GENEVA  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1816. 
The  first  meetiog  of  these  illustrious  poets  was 
at  the  H6tel  de  S^cheron.  This  was  more  cor- 
rectly the  Hotel  d*Angleterre  at  S^heron,  a  small 
suburb  of  Geneya,  situated  about  an  English  mile 
and  a  quarter  on  the  road  to  Lausanne,  that  is, 
north-east  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake.  It  wa^  kept  at  that  time  by  one  Dejean, 
and  in  both  the  Letters  and  Journals*  and  in  the 
Six  Weeks*  Tourf  it  is  merely  called  H6tel  de 
S^heron.J  It  must  be  remembered,  in  order  to 
understand  the  topography  of  many  allusions  in 
the  two  above  works,  that  the  city  of  Geneva 
occupies  the  extreme  south-west  angle  of  Lake 
Leman,  and  that  both  the  north  and  south  shores 
of  the  lake  diverge  respectively  from  left  and  right 
of  that  city.  On  the  north  shore  stood  the  Hotel 
de  Secheron,  which  would  thus  face  Mont  Blanc, 


•  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of 
his  Life,  by  Thomas  Moore,  in  two  volumes.  London, 
J.  Murray,  1830,  4to. 

f  History  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour,  &c.  London,  Hook- 
ham,  Jun.,  &c.,  1817,  12mo. 

t  "  Secheron's  (ne)  Hotel,"  at  p.  71  of  the  SheUey 
Memorials,  kc,  London,  1869,  2nd  edition,  8vo.,  is,  of 
eonrse, incorrect.  Medwin  says,  "At  Dejean'e,  Secheron.'* 
This  ia  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  See  The  Life  of  Percy 
Bysske  Shelley,  by  Thomas  Medwin,  in  two  volumes, 
Tol.  I  p.  236.    London,  Newby,  1847,  8ro. 


and  in  a  note  to  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimags^ 
canto  iii.,  Byron  accordingly  says, "  This  is  written 
in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  3,  1816),  which 
even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine.''§ 

The  Shelleys  and  Miss  Olairmont  had  clearly 
reached  the  hotel  by  the  17th  of  May.  This  is 
the  date  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  first  letter  thence,  given 
in  the  Six  Weeh^  Tour.  It  is  the  letter  of  a  per- 
son who  haa  arrived  a  day  or  two,  not  of  a  person 
arrived  on  that  same  day,  inasmuch  as  she  writes, 
'*  We  have  hired  a  boat,  and  every  evening  at 
about  six  o'clock  we  sail  on  the  lake.''  And 
again,  further  on,  "  We  do  not  enter  into  society 
here,  yet  our  time  passes  swiftly  and  delightfully." 
I  should  fix  their  arrival  at  Secheron  late  on  the 
15th  of  May,  on  these  grounds :— The  same  letter 
commences,  "  We  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of 
this  month,  and  we  were  detained  two  days  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  various  signatures 
necessary  to  our  passports."  That  is  to  say,  the 
Shelleys  left  Paris  on  May  10.  We  are  then  told 
that  Dijon  was  reached  on  the  third  evening  after 
their  departure  from  Paris  (May  13) ;  Cham- 
pagnolles  was  reached  at  midnight  on  the  fourth 
evening  (May  14).  They  leave  Les  Rousses  at 
6  P.M.  next  day  (May  15),  and  no  doubt  reached 
Geneva  before  midnight  on  that  same  evening. 

Byron  and  Dr.  Polidori  arrived  there  on  May  25, 
and  acquaintance  was  made  with  the  Shelleys  and 
Miss  Olairmont  within  two  days.|| 

Their  subsequent  movements  are  thus  told  by 
Moore  : — 

*'  After  passing  a  fortnif^ht  under  the  same  roof  with 
Lord  Byron  at  Sicheron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  removed 
to  a  small  house  on  the  Mont  Blanc  side  of  the  Lake, 
within  about  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  villa  which  their 
noble  friend  had  taken,  upon  the  high  banks,  called 


§  Childe  ffarolcTs  Pilgrimage,  canto  iil,  p.  73.  Lon- 
don, 1816. 

II  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bvsshe  SluOey,  &C., 
and  a  Memoir,  by  William  Michael  KossettL  liondon, 
Moxon,  1870,  2  vols.  8yo.  (See  Memoir,  voL  i.  Ixxxvii.) 
I  copy  the  dates  of  the  arrival  and  of  the  acquaintance- 
ship from  Mr.  W.  Rossetti.  They  are  taken  from  Poli- 
dori's  diary.  Subsequently,  in  narrating  that  curious  but 
often-repeated  incident  of  Shelley's  hallucination  of  the 
breast-eyed  woman,  Mr.  Rossetti  informs  us  that  the  ver- 
sion of  this  story,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  quote,  "  is 
thus  authentically  jotted  down  in  the  physician's  diary,'* 
and  the  occurrence  is  dated  June  18.  This  diary  of  Poli- 
dori's  was  never  published.  Polidori  has  also  told  the  in- 
cident in  his  prefatory  letter-  to  the  Vampyre  (London, 
1819,  8vo.,  published  anonymously),  and  this  account  is 
quoted  by  Moore  (vol.  ii.  p.  208) ;  but,  though  the  two 
versions  tally,  their  wording  is  different.  In  a  letter  at 
the  page  last  cited  B>ron,  who  had  received  the  Vampyre, 
comments  very  amusingly  on  the  various  perversions  of  its 
preface.  He  then  continues,  "  What  do  you  mean  about 
Polidori's  Diary  1  Why,  I  defy  him  to  say  anything 
about  me,  but  he  is  welcome," — which  sentence  thus 
ends  brokenly,  but  its  general  sense  is  easy  to  gather, 
and  the  passage  shows  that  the  physician  had  at  that 
time  (1810)  thoughts  of  publishing  hisjoumal.  This 
was  never  done.  /""^^  . 
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Belle  RiTe,  that  rose  immediately  behind  them.  During 
Ae  fortnight  that'Lord  Byron  outstayed  them  at  S^cheron, 
...he  erery  eyening  crosied  the  Lake,  with  Polidori,  to 
Tint  them."* 

The  next  paiagrapth  relates  a  quarrel  between 
Byron  and  his  physician ;  after  which  Polidori 
meditated  soicide,  but  was  ultimately  reconciled 
t9  his  patron.  Moore  then  continues,  ^Soon  after 
this  the  noble  poet  removed  to  DiodatL"  Let  us 
compare  these  accounts  with  yet  another  furnished 
by  Moore  somewhat  earlier  in  the  same  biography: 

"  Arriring  at  Genera  (Byron)  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
well-known  hotel,  Steheron.  After  a  stay  of  a  few 
weeks  at  this  place,  he  removed  to  a  yilla  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  Diodati,  yery  beautifully  situated  on 
the  high  banks  of  the  Lake,  where  he  established  his 
residence  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer."t 

On  comparing  these  extracts,  the  question  at 
once  arises  whether  Belle  Rive  was  not  merely 
a  second  name  of  the  Villa  Diodati  (just  as  Gha- 
-mis  was  another  appellation  of  the  Campagne 
Mont  Al^gre).t  Both  are  described  as  situated  upon 
the  high  banks  of  the  lake  ;  both  were  in  or  near 
Ck)ligny.  Observe,  also,  that  in  the  second  pas- 
sage quoted,  Moore  represents  Byron  as  moving 
directly  from  the  H6tel  de  S^cheron  to  the  Villa 
DiodatL  We  need  only  suppose  that,  in  printing 
or  copying,  the  words  "or  Diodati"  were  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  first  extract  after  "  called 
Belle  Rive,"  to  clear  away  and  reconcile  all  dis- 
crepancies. Medwin  follows  in  the  same  sense, 
omitting  any  allusion  to  Belle  Rive.     He  says  :§ 

"  After  a  fortnight's  residence  at  Dejean's,  Shelley  and 
his  female  friends  removed  to  the  Campagne  Mont- 
allegre,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  and  shortlv 
after  lx>rd  Byron  took  that  (the  campagne)  of  DiodatL'' 

In  deciding  for  or  against  the  separate  existence 
of  a  Villa  Belle  Rive  the  dates  are  all-important. 
Counting  a  fortnight  from  the  Shelleys'  arrival 
at  the  H6tel  de  S^cheron,  they  would  move 
on  May  28  or  29  ;  and,  indeed,  on  June  1,  Mrs. 
Shelley  writes  that  they  had  changed  their  resi- 
dence, and  she,  moreover,  dates  her  letter  from 
"Campagne  C******^"  which  initial,  and  six 
se<}uent  asterisks,  must  stand  for  Campagne  Cha- 
pnis,||  that  is  Mont  Al^gre.  If,  as  we  are  told, 
Byron  outstayed  his  friends  a  fortnight  at  the 
B6tel,  he  would  have  occupied  the  ViUa  Diodati 
on  the  11th  or  12th  of  June  ;  and  we  have  inde- 


pendent evidence  that  this  date  cannot  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  because  Polidori  sprained  his 
ankle  in  jumping  from  the  terrace  at  Diodati  a  day 
or  two  before  June  23 — a  most  important  date  in 
this  discussion.  On  that  day  Byron  and  Shelley 
started  on  their  nine  davs*  circumnavigation  of  the 
lake  ;  and  Byron  was  clearly  in  possession  of  the 
Villa  Diodati  before  he  started,  because  he  writes 
to  Murray,  while  weather-bound  at  Ouchy,  during 
his  trip,  that  Polidori  remained  behind  invalided 
at  Diodati.1F  J.  Leicester  Warrbk. 

{To  he  continued.) 


♦  Letters,  YolAi,  p.  ^. 

t  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

X  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  topographical 
name.    Compare  our  **  Mount  Pleasant" 

§  See  vol.  i.  p.  288  of  The  Life  of  Percy  Bvsthe 
SkeUey,  by  Thomas  Medwin.  The  words  in  parenthesis 
are  mine.  Medwin  is  a  loose  and  incorrect  writer,  but  in 
this  instance  he  seems  to  know  the  ground,  and  he  tells 
ii»that  he  was  at  Diodati  "  two  years  after/'  ije,  in  1818, 
Ifuppose. 

II  The  name  is  filled  in  at  full  in  the  reprint  of  the 
Six  WetW  Towr  as  a  portion  of  the  Bttayt  and  Letters 
from  Abroad,  Mozon,  1840,  8vo.  See  voL  iL  p.  56.  I 
sippote  "du^ius"  {sic)  is  a  misprint 


WHITSUNDAY :  WHITSUNTIDB. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  both  in  "  N.  &  Q." 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  derivation  of  our  EngUsh 
name  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  it  might 
be  considered  that  the  subject  had  been  pretty 
well  threshed  out.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  case.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  definite  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  the  former  discussions, 
and  there  is  still  virgin  soil  left  to  turn  up  in 
search  of  the  genuine  root.  I  may  possibly  not 
succeed  where  so  many  have  failed,  but  the 
attempt,  at  least,  is  worth  making. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  put  such  of 
your  readers  as  may  be  bitten  by  the  etymological 
maggot  au  courant  with  the  present  aspect  of  the 
question,  I  may  refer  to  "  N.  &  Q.,"  b^  S.  I  401, 
for  an  able  summary  by  the  editor,  and  also  to  a 
letter  signed  C***  (Mr.  Cockayne),  4*^  S.  xi.  437. 
These  articles,  with  the  references  which  they 
contain,  are  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  various 
theories,  which  may  in  a  few  words  be  summarized 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Whitsunday  is  equivalent  to  Dominica  Alba, 
and  was  so  called  from  the  white  garments  worn 
by  neophytes  on  that  day. 

2.  "This  day  i^  called  Wytsonday  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  brought  wytte  and  wysdome  into 
Cristis  disciples.**  This  is  quoted  by  Heame  from 
a  book  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  passage  from  Bichard  Rolle  of  Ham- 
pole  (a.d.  1358). 

3.  Another  correspondent  quotes  Brady's  Clavie 
Calendaria,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  original 
name  of  the  season  of  the  year  was  Wittentiaey  or 
the  time  of  choosing  the  wits  or  wise  men  to  the 
Wittenagemote, 

4.  Verstegan,  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  In- 
teUigence^  suggests  A.-S.  wiei^,  FL  totjm,  to  con- 
secrate, applied  as  a  period  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

5.  Beadmg,  in  his  Sermoru  on  the  Lessons  for 
Sundays  throughout  the  Year  (voL  iL  291),  says : — 

"  It  was  a  custom  amongst  our  ancestors  upon  this  day 
(Whitstmday)  to  give  all  the  milk  of  their  ewes  and  kine 
to  their  poor  neighbours,  for  the  love  of  Ood,  and  in 

II  Letters  and  Journals,  vol  iL  p.  7.  The  date  of  the 
letter  is  June  27.  ^^  j 
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order  to  qnalify  themselTes  to  receWe  the  blessings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Afid  from  the  food  which  the  poor 
made  of  that  milk,  called  vkUe-meat,  this  day  is  supposed 
by  seme  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Whit-Sonday. 

6.  In  "if.  A  Q.,''  2»d  S.  i  521,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie Walcott  derives  WkUrun  from  the 
G^man  Pfingstm  (Low  Ger.  Pingsien),  This  has 
met  with  anpport  in  other  quarters. 

7.  Mr.  Cockayne  ^  N.  &  Q.,"  4^  S.  xL  437) 
rejects  altogether  the  Christian  derivation  of  the 
word,  and  refers  it  to  a  heathen  custom  of  wel- 
coming the  summer  and  seeking  for  a  bright  sun. 

8.  Two  other  suggestions  may  be  passed  over 
very  lightly :  one  that  Whitsunday  is  huid  Sunday, 
the  ei^th  after  Easter ;  the  other  that,  as  Whit- 
sunday was  introduced  after  the  Conquest,  some 
word  was  brought  over  by  Norman  ecclesiastics, 
which  was  rendered  intelligible  to  Saxon  ears  by 
being  corrupted  into  the  forms  White  Sunday  or 
Wit  Sunday. 

In  glancing  over  these  various  theories,  the 
princinal  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  marvellously 
small  oasis,  and  in  most  the  utter  absence,  of  any 
facts  to  sustain  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Imagi- 
nation and  conjecture  raise  up  a  house  of  cards, 
which  a  breath  suffices  to  destroy. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  to  facts  which  may  be  tested  by  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  them,  and 
simply  to  point  out  the  direction  towards  which 
theoe  facts  will  lead  us.  I  have  no  theory  to 
maintain,  and  am  equaUy  content  whatever  the 
result  may  be. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact  that,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  Whitsuntide,  Whitsunday, 
are  not  found  in  our  language.  The  earliest  known 
occurrence  is  an  entry  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
A.D.  1067  :  "  Sona  sefter  tham  com  Mathild  seo 
hlsefdie  hi^r  to  lande,  and  Ealdred  arcebischof 
hig  gehalgode  to  cwene  on  Westmynstre  on  hwitan 
sunnan  £eg"  In  the  rubrics  to  the  A.-S.  Gospels 
FetUecoit  is  always  used. 

From  A.D.  1200,  Whitsun,  in  its  archaic  forms, 
was  in  common  use.  In  the  Ancren  Biwle  (1200) 
we  find  hwiU-sunne  dei ;  in  Layamon's  Brut  (1205), 
white  tunne  tide;  and  so  on  subsequently,  PeTi- 
teeoit  falling  into  disuse.  Widiffe  uses  vnUontide 
in  1  Cor.  xvi  8,  where  Oranmer^s  Bible  of  1551 
has  wytiontyde.  Our  A.  Y.  has  in  all  cases  Pen- 
ieeoU. 

Amongst  our  congeners  on  the  Continent  the 
reverse  change  took  place.  From  a  very  early 
period  Pentecost,  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations, 
took  the  name  of  High  G^r.  Pfingiten,  Flem. 
Pinekiter,  Danish  Pintse,  Swed.  Pingett.  The 
derivation  of  this  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute, 
some  maintaining  that  these  words  are  merely 
corrmitions  of  the  Greek  v€vrrfKo<rrn  ;  others  that, 
as  Easter  is  named  after  a  heathen  divinity, 
Pfingsten  may  be  so  called  from  Pin,  the  Teutomc 


Jupiter.  Wachter,  however,  has  set  the  question 
at  rest  hj  showing  that  the  earliest  form  was 
fimfchustvm,  from  fimfzugostOj  quinquagesimus. 
This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  adopted  the  Greek  woni  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  again  a  fact  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Teutons,  Pentecost  was 
called  by  a  name  equivalent  to  our  own.  Wachtez, 
sub  voe.  "  Weisse  Sonntag,"  says  : — 

"Dominica  alba,  ab  albis  vestibus  sic  dicta,  qoibiif 
candidati  baptism!  comparebant.  Erant  autem  anti- 
quitos  tria  bai>tismi  tempora,  Festom  Nativitatis  Ohristi 
(quo  die  baptizatus  est  ChiodoYeus),  Pascbatis  et  Pen- 
tecostes." 

Ihre  gives  the  Old  Norse  name  for  Pentecoelt, 
Hwita  dagar;  Ten  Kate  (Nederduitiche  Sprake^ 
1723)  gives  Witte  Zondag,  Dominica  Pentecostes. 

l^ese  changes  must  have  had  their  origin  in 
some  altered  circumstances  or  customs,  wmch  it 
mav  be  well  to  inquire  into.  We  turn  now  to  a 
different  quarter. 

The  publication,  in  1874,  of  the  Icdandio-Eng- 
li$h  Dictionary  of  Cleasby  and  Yigfusson  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Teutonic  philology, 
especially  in  its  Norse  and  Anelo-Saxon  relations. 
It  is  not  a  mere  dictionary,  but  a  laborious  and 
valuable  collection  of  illustrations  of  a  rich  and 
copious  language  closely  allied  to  our  own,  which 
has  undergone  little  change  during  the  last  eight 
hundred  years,  and  which  possesses  an  unequalled 
extent  of  early  mediaeval  literature. 

Iceland  was  colonized  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  Christianized  about  a.d.  1000, 
principally  by  missionaries  from  Saxony,  who 
would,  of  course,  bring  with  them  their  own  ecdeu- 
astical  terms.  Now  neither  Pfingsten  nor  Pente- 
cost has  ever  been  current  in  Icdand.  The  first 
bishop  of  Iceland  was  consecrated  on  Whitsunday, 
A.D.  1056,  and  the  day  is  recorded  as  Hvit- 
Drottin's  Dagr,  White  Lord's  Day,  which  after- 
wards settled  down  as  Hvitasunnu-dagr,  Whit- 
sunday, and  Hvitasunnudags-vika,  Whitsunday- 
week.  A  reference  to  the  article  will  well  repay 
perusal  for  the  variety  of  information  it  conveys 
on  the  early  history  of  Whitsuntide.  I  extract-  a 
few  notices :~ 

"  The  great  festiyals,  Tule,  Easter,  and  Pentecoft,  but 
especially  the  two  latter,  were  the  great  seasons  for 
christening,  whence  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  was 
called  <  Dominica  in  Albis,'*  but  in  the  Northan 
churches,  perhaps  owing  to  the  cold  weather  at  Easter, 
Pentecost  seems  to  have  been  specially  appointed  for 
chrlstening.f 

"  At  the  introduction  of  Christtanity,  neophytes,  m 
the  week  after  their  baptism,  used  to  wear  white  gar- 
ments called  htUa  vaiSir,  'white  weeds,'  as  a  symbol  of. 


*  See  Bingham,  AiUiqmHet  of  tht  Christian  Chunk,, 
vol  i  p.  Ml,  vol.  it  818-322;  also  Ca?e's  iVfiiui(»ve^ 
Christianity, ^%Hi.  ch.  vii.  p.  192.  St  Augustine  i»< 
his  sermons  alludes  to  the  same  custom. 

f  Thomas  Saga,— Hungr-vaka  {Lives  of  the  Bishops)*  > 
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baptism  cleansing  from  sin  and  of  a  new  birtb.  A 
neophyte  was  called  hvU-va^ungr,  *  a  white  weedling.'* 
**  The  Sagas  contain  many  touching  episodes  of  neo* 
phytes,  especially  such  as  were  baptiMd  in  old  age,  and 
died  whilst  in  their  white  weeds.  '  Olafr  &  HaukagUi 
TarskulSr  ok  andatSisk  (hTfti  y^iSum' : '  Olaf  was  baptised 
in  Hawksgill,  and  breathed  his  last  in  his  white 
weeds.' "t 

It  has  been  maintained  that  tun  in  Whitsun- 
tide has  no  relation  to  Sunday^  and  that  the  form 
should  be  Whitsun-day,  Whitsun-week.  The  his- 
toty  of  the  word  does  not  support  this  view.  The 
osiginal  Icelandic  form  was  Hvita-daga,  Hvita- 
dagorinka,  and  it  was  only  at  a  subsequent  period 
that  sunna  was  incorporated  in  the  term. 

The  adoption  and  retention  of  Whitsunday  and 
Whitsuntide  are  thus  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
at  least  in  Iceland.  The  abandonment  of  Weisse 
Sonntag  in  Germany,  &c.,  and  the  adoption  of 
Ffingstm,  may  be  explained  by  the  introduction  of 
infjuit  baptism  rendering  the  white  robes  of  the 
adult  neophytes  obsolete,  and  leading  them  to  fall 
back  on  the  simple  numerical  expression  for  the 
day ;  whilst  in  Iceland,  isolated  during  many  cen- 
turies from  much  intercourse  with  Europe,  there 
has  always  existed  a  passionate  adherence  to  old 
customs. 

There  still  remains  the  anomaly  of  the  adoption 
in  England  after  the  Conquest  of  the  term  Whit- 
sunday, about  the  same  period  that  the  Germans 
abandoned  its  equivalent.  The  only  explanation 
which  appears  at  all  satisfactory  is  the  innuence  of 
the  Banes  and  Northmen,  who  were  dominant  in 
England  at  or  a  little  before  that  period,  and 
whose  speech  and  habits  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  Icelanders. 

I  think  from  the  foregoing  statements  it  may 
be  reasonably  considered  as  established — 

1.  That,  9A  generally  happens,  the  simplest  and 
most  obyious  explanation  is  the  true  one.  It  is 
proyed  from  a  variety  of  sources  that  the  Pente- 
costal Sunday  was  the  "  Dominica  in  Albis " ; 
specially  so  in  the  Northern  churches,  where  the 
term  Whitsunday  originated.  In  one  country,  at 
least,  the  illustrations  of  the  custom  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  are  abundant  and  clear. 
Ceteris  paribtts  the  same  results  might  be  expected 
in  other  countries,  even  if  subsequently  altered  by 
other  circumstances. 

2.  If  this  be  so,  the  other  speculations  of  necessity 
Ml  to  the  ground.  As  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  has  the  least  basis  of  historical  fact  to  rely 
on,  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  allude  to 
them.  The  derivation  of  Whitsun  from  Pfingsten 
reminds  one  of  the  joke  of  ''cucumber"  being 
derived  from  ''  Jeremiah  King.''  It  would  violate 
every  known  law  of  phonetic  change.  The  original 
fkfrm  of  Whit  was  hwity  with  the  strong  guttural 


aspirate.  If  one  could  suppose  any  connexion, 
the  derivation  would  be  the  other  way. 

This  original  form  of  the  word  equally  negatives 
the  derivation  from  wyt  or  wysdome^  which  was 
a  mere  fancy  thrown  out  at  a  time  when  etymology 
was  little  understood. 

The  others,  which  are  mere  conjectures  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  proof  or  illustration,  may 
be  passed  over. 

I  throw  out  the  above  for  the  candid  considera- 
tion of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  subjeets. 

J.  A.  PlCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  WaTcrtree. 


SHAESPEABIANA. 


*  Ki^rstigningr  Saga, 
t  Fom  Sogur. 


The  Obeli  of  the  Globe  Edition  ik  the 
''Merchant  op  Venice." — The  editors  of  the 
Globe  edition  inform  us  in  their  preface  that 
"  whenever  the  original  text  has  been  corrupted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  aiSect  the  sense,  no  admissible 
emendation  having  been  proposed,  or  whenever  a 
lacuna  occurs  too  great  to  be  filled  up  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  by  conjecture,"  they  "  have 
marked  the  passage  with  an  obelus  (t)." 

I  find  seven  passages  thus  marked  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  in  no  case  was  an  obelus  needed.  I 
take  them  in  their  order,  placing  the  mark  exactly 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  Globe. 

1.  •*  Well,  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  f  a  fairer  table 
which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book,  I  shall  have  good 
fortune.  "—Globe,  p.  187,  col.  1. 

A  change  in  punctuation  removes  the  difficulty : — 
''  Well !  if  any  man  in  Italy  hare  a  fairer  table  which 
doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book.    I  shall  have  good  for- 
tune." 

Havmg  examined  the  lines  of  life  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  Lancelot  exclaims  triumphantly,  '^  Well ! 
if  any  man  in  Italy,  who  offers  to  swear  upon  a 
book,  can  hold  up  a  more  promising  palm  than 
mine."  Here  he  stops  abruptly,  just  as  we  may 
yet  hear  a  youth  given  to  slang  say,  "  Well !  did  I 
ever  ? "  Lancelot  meant,  "  If  any  man  have  a 
more  promising  palm,  I  don't  know  him.  I  shall 
have  good  fortune."  As  the  passage  is  pointed  in 
the  Globe,  following  the  First  Folio,  Lancelot  is 
made  to  say  that  ms  chance  of  good  fortune  de- 
pended on  some  other  person  being  able  to  show 
"a  fairer  table" — a  more  promising  palm — than 
his. 

2.   *'  And  for  the  Jew's  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 
f  Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love." 

Globe,  p.  190,  col.  2. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  from  under- 
standing by  '^  mind  "  the  intellectual  faculty.  If 
by  "  mind  "  we  understand  thoughts,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  Antonio  would  not  have  Bassanio's 
thoughts  of  love  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
"bond.''  ^  T 
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3.  **  The  beauteoas  scarf 

t  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty."  Globe,  p.  193,  col.  2. 
Is  it  the  word  "  beauty ''  which  presents  a  diffi- 
culty ?  Why,  it  is  evidently  used  ironically.  An 
Indmn  beauty  =  a  blackamoor.  As  a  "  beauteous 
scarf"  may  conceal  ugliness,  so,  Bassanio  justly 
feared,  might  the  contents  of  the  golden  casket 
proye  unworthy  of  its  attractive  exterior. 

4.  ''  The  foil  sum  of  me 

t  Is  sum  of  something."  Globe,  p.  194,  col.  1. 

The  editors  have  here  created  a  difficulty  by  de- 
parting from  the  text  of  the  First  Folio.  There 
werei^: — 

"The  full  sam  of  me 

le  torn  of  nothing." 
When  Portia,  the  brightest  of  Shakspeare's  femi- 
nine creations,  starts  a  thought,  she  likes  to  hunt 
it  through  all  its  turnings.  In  her  modest  estimate 
of  herself  she  was  ''  nothing " ;  and  though  she 
should  have  her  wish  to  be  "trebled  twenty  times" 
herself,  "  the  full  sum  "  of  her  would  still  be  "  sum 
of  nothing,"  as  no  multiplication  of  nothing  can 
increase  its  value.  But  placed  "  in  "  (not  **  on,** 
as  some  editions  read)  Bassanio's  "  account,"  this 
long  Ust  of  ciphers  would  "  exceed  account,"  de- 
riving from  him,  as  the  leading  figure,  a  worth  not 
their  own.  As  parallel  and  Ulustrative  I  refer  to 
the  fine  passage  m  the  Winter's  TaU^  Act  i.  sc.  2, 
where  Tolixenes,  intimating  to  Leontes  his  in- 
tended departure,  says : — 

''Like  a  cipher, 

Tet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 

With  one  '  We  thank  you '  many  thousands  moe 

That  go  before  it" 
5.   "  Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
t  But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this. 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leam." 

Globe,  p.  194,  coL  1. 
The  editors  have  mistaken  the  "  then  "  of  the  First 
Folio  for  a  "  than."  As  than  and  then  are  in  it 
nniformly  spelt  without  distinction,  it  is  only  from 
the  oontext  that  we  can  discover  which  is  meant. 
Thus  in  Portia's  famous  speech  in  Act  iv.  sa  1,  we 
find  both  within  a  few  lines  of  each  other  :  "  It 
becomes  the  throned  monarch  better  then  his 
crown " ;  "  And  earthly  power  doth  then  show 
likest  God's." 

In  the  passage  under  review  I  think  there  should 
be  no  doubt  that  the  "then"  of  the  First  Folio 
meant  "  then,"  not  "  than."    Portia  rises  step  by 
step  from  positive  to  superlative,  thus: — 
"  Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 

But  she  may  leam ;  kavpier,  then,  this. 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leam ; 

HappUit  of  all  Is  that  her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed." 
(S.  "  It  is  very  meet 

The  Lord  Bassanio  lead  an  upright  life ; 

For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 

He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
t  And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 

In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven." 

Globe,  p.  197,  coL  1. 


I  can  see  no  difficulty  here.  The  "  it "  in  the  last 
line  but  one  refers  to  the  "  upright  life "  in  the 
second  line:  "  If  he  do  not  mean  to  live  on  earth 
an  upright  life,  then  in  reason  he  should  never 
come  to  heaven." 
7.    t  "  Why  he,  a  woollen  bag-pipe." 

Globe,  p.  197,  col  2. 

Neither  do  I  see  any  difficulty  here.     The  pipt^ 
indeed,  is  not  "  woollen,"  but  the  hag  is. 

If  any  obelus  has  escaped  my  notice  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  some  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  will  kindly 
direct  my  attention  to  it. 

B.  M.  Spbncb,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott»  N.B. 

"  Clouds." — Have  you  met  with  an  emendation 
of  the  word  "  clouds  "  in  the  address  to  Sleep  in 
Shakspeare's  pky  of  2  Htnry  IV,  f 

The  word  "  clouds"  would  be  better  replaced  by 
"  shrouds."  Has  an  edition  knovm  to  fame  this 
alteration?''  "Slippery  shrouds"  is  intelligible, 
but  "  slippery  clouds  " — save  the  mark ! 

Gbldart  Riadobe,  M.A.  Cantab. 


Pediorbbs  and  Pedigree  Makers  :  the  St. 
Johns  and  Tollemaches. — Mr.  Freeman  has  an 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Eeview.  Though  there  is  in 
it  something  of  what  one  may  style  slaying  the 
slain,  and  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  labours  of 
others,  perhaps  not  altogether  unknown,  such  as 
the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  the  jjresent  Lyon 
Herald  of  Scotland,  &c.,  yet  there  is,  of  course, 
as  in  all  that  Mr.  Freeman  writes,  much  interest. 
Why,  however,  does  he  treat  "local"  antiquaries 
with  such  lofty  scorn,  admitting  all  the  while  that 
it  rests  with  them  to  furnish  materials  for  some 
great  generalizing  director,  who  sits  amongst  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  and  reduces  the  chaos  to  order  ? 
Two  of  the  families  noticed  in  the  article  as  re- 
quiring illustration  by  the  "  professed  genealogist 
and  local  antiqua^  "  are  those  of  St.  John  and 
ToUemache.  Mr.  Freeman  desires  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  a  Hugh  ToUemache  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  the  St.  Johns.  This 
may  not  be  so  easy.  Yet  in  the  MS.  Cartulary  of 
Mont  S.  Michel  (Public  Library  of  Avranches) 
there  are  several  writs  regarding  transactions  be- 
tween Thomas  de  St.  John  and  the  monks  (fol. 
XXXV,  verso)^  dated  in  1121,  in  which  "Hugo  Tall- 
mascha  "  figures  as  a  witness,  showing  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  St.  Johns.  These  St.  Johns, 
whose  cradle  is  the  parish  of  S.  Jean  le  Thomas, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Avranches,  were,  as  Mr.  Free- 
man says,  "  real  people."  They  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  St.  Johns  of  Stanton  and  Basing,  of  the 
famous  Bolingbroke,  and  others  of  the  name.  They 
founded  Boxgrove  Priory,  Sussex,  and  previously, 
in  their  original  Normandy,  the  Premonstratensian 
hoase  of  Luzerne,  about  the  middle  ofi^e  twelftii 
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century,  conjointly  with  the  family  of  Subligny, 
who  by  marriage  were  lords  of  the  Breton  fortress 
of  DoL  These  notices,  made  on  the  spot,  though 
not  by  a  "  local "  antiquary,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  are  placed  at  Mr.  Freeman's  disposal, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  the  ToUe- 
mache  family.  They  go  to  prove  that  "  Hugo 
TaUmascha"  must  have  been  a  Norman.  His 
name  is  as  distinctive  as  that  of  Gervase  Bidel, 
which  has  been  claimed  by  one  of  its  most  emi- 
nent cadets  as  the  earliest  Norman  surname — 
purely  as  such,  and  unconnected  with  land. 
What  the  origin  of  the  surname  Ridel  was  is  no 
more  apparent  than  that  of  Tallmascha;  in  all 
likelihood  from  some  personal  peculiarity.  The 
latter  surname  possibly  may  be  derived  from 
tailler  (to  cut)  and  mdche  (com  salad).  In  this 
MS.  Cartulary  (foL  xziiii)  there  is  a  grant  by 
**  William,  by  the  grace  of  €rod  Eling  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Prince  of  the  Normans,'*  and  Matilda, 
dated  in  1081,  of  a  mill  in  the  vill  called  Veim, 
which  Abbot  Suppo  (1033-1048)  had  illegally 
given  away  to  Rannulf  the  moneyer.  In  this 
occurs  the  name  "Kotbertus  de  Vezpunt,"  a  family 
once  renowned  in  the  north  of  England  and  on 
the  Scottish  border.  I  have  never  observed  this 
form  of  the  surname  before,  or  indeed  such  an 
early  occurrence  of  it.  In  Hodgson's  Northvm- 
herland  (vol.  iii.  pt.  iijp.  26)  he  only  begins  the 
Vipont  pedigree  with  William,  living  in  Sie  time 
of  King  John.  But  the  above  Bobert  of  1081, 
with  whom  are  named  Geoffry,  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
and  Niel  the  son  of  Niel,  is  evidently  of  the  same 
district,  possibly  the  same  stock,  as  the  Viponts 
of  Cuverville  in  Calvados,  who  are  considered  by 
Hodgson  as  the  forefathers  of  those  of  Tyndale 
and  Alston.  The  Archives  of  Calvados,  to  which 
Hodgson  refers  for  the  early  Viponts,  I  find  is  by 
the  late  M.  L^chaude  d'Anisy,  of  Caen.  He  gives 
a  charter  by  Maud  de  Cuverville,  widow  of  Bobert 
de  Vieux-Pont,  without  date,  confirming  a  grant 
of  the  demesne  of  Castillon,  holden  by  her  son  Ivo 
de  Vieux-Pont.  And,  in  1272,  Ivo  de  Vieuxpont, 
Lord  of  Cuverville  (probably  the  son),  confirms  a 
grant.  The  mother's  seal  bears  fourteen  annulets, 
that  of  the  son  nine  (Extrait  des  Charles  du 
Calvados,  Caen,  1834,  vol.  iL  pp.  27-32,  pktes  x. 
and  xiiL).  Anglo-Scotus. 

Brahma,  the  Father.— -I  venture  to  offer  the 
following  remarks  on  Prof.  M.  Williams's  recent 
interesting  contribution  to  the  Times  (June  11), 
in  which  the  fact  is  noticed  that  while  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  Hindu  Triad  have 
numerous  temples  and  worshippers,  there  are 
neither  temples  nor  any  direct  worship  of  the  first 
person,  i,e.  of  Brahma,  the  Father.  Is  not  this 
precisdy  what  has  happened  in  Christendom,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  if  the  expression  may  he 
pardoned  t    For,  although  there  are  innumerable 


churches  dedicated  to  the  "  Son  "  and  the  "  Holy 
Spirit,"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  to  the  **  Father," 
whom  only  the  Unitarians  and  Jews  worship 
direct,  the  Mahometans,  like  the  Christians, 
addressing  themselves  to  a  mediator. 

Another  coincidence  not  unworthy  of  notice  is 
this,  that  the  Vedic  and  Brahminical  creeds  (I 
make  a  distinction)  closely  resemble  the  Atha- 
nasian  in  their  definitions  of  Trinity  in  Unity 
and  Unity  in  Trinity.  The  "Preserver"  of  the 
Hindus — Vishnu — is,  according  to  all  his  described 
attributes,  the  Sun,  as  well  as  mystically  the  Son, 
and  the  nature  of  his  being  could  not  be  better 
described,  according  to  ELindu  belief,  than  in  the 
actual  words  of  St.  Athanasins. 

A  third  coincidence  may,  lastly,  be  noticed. 
The  round  masonry  is  a  peculiarity  of  Sun  temples, 
and  of  Christian  churches  in  the  East.  The  church 
of  the  Templars  in  London  is  an  example.  Addi- 
tions of  angular  form,  corresponding  with  the 
cardinal  points,  led  to  cruciform  structure,  and 
the  round  was  soon  lost  in  the  square.  Sp. 

Life  at  Harrogate  in  1731  :  "  Seven  in 
A  hand." — Now  that  Harrogate  has  refined  so 
much  of  its  ancient  popularity  as  a  watenng-place, 
it  may  interest  some  readers  to  see  a  descnption 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  guests  amused  them- 
selves there  in  1731.  Though  short,  it  recalls 
some  of  the  graphic  details  of  the  life  at  Bath 
about  the  same  period,  given  by  the  worthy  squire 
in  Humphry  Clinker: — 

"  I  was  pleased  with  the  manner  of  living  there.  In 
the  daytime  we  drank  the  waters,  walked  or  rode  abont^ 
and  lived  in  separate  parties,  lodging  in  one  or  other  of 
the  three  inns  that  are  on  the  edge  of  the  common ;  but 
at  night  the  company  meet  at  one  of  the  public-houses, 
the  inns  having  the  benefit  of  the  meeting  in  their  turn, 
and  sup  together,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  on 
the  best  substantial  things,  such  as  hot  shoulders  of 
mutton,  rump  steaks,  hot  pigeon  pies,  veal  cutlets,  and 
the  like.  For  this  supper  ladies  and  gentlemen  pay 
eightpence  each,  and,  after  sitting  an  hour  and  drinking^ 
what  wine,  punch,  and  ale  every  one  chuses,  all  who 
please  ^et  up  to  country  dances,  which  generally  last 
till  one  m  the  morning ;  those  that  dance  and  those  who 
do  not  drinking  as  thev  will.  The  ladies  pay  nothing 
for  what  liquor  is  brought  in,  either  at  supper  or  after, 
and  it  costs  the  gentlemen  five  or  six  shillings  a  man. 
At  one  the  ladies  withdraw,  some  to  their  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  some  to  their  beds  in  the  inns.  The 
men  who  are  temperate  do  then  likewise  go  to  rest." 

But  all  were  not  "  temperate "  at  that  time  (not 
even  the  writer  himself,  according  to  his  own 
showing) ;  and  one  of  the  guests  then  on  a  visit 
to  the  wells,  a  certain  Mr.  Gallaspy,  an  Irie^ 
gentleman,  a  simple  child  of  nature,  possessed  a 
remarkable  accomplishment,  which,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  noticed  in  '*N.  &  Q.,"  should,  I 
think,  be  recorded  along  with  other  drinking  cus- 
toms of  bygone  days.    The  writer  says  : — 

*'  He  ¥rat  the  tallest  and  strongest  man  I  have  ever 
seen,  well  made,  and  very  handsome... .He  was  the  moat 
Digitized  ! 
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profane  swearer  I  hare  known,  fought  eTeryihing,— 
eTerything,  and  drank  sevtt^  in  a  hand;  that  is,  seven 
glasses  so  placed  between  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
that  in  drinking  the  liqnor  fell  into  the  next  glasses,  and 
thereby  he  dnmk  oat  of  the  first  glass  seven  glasses  at 
once.  This  was  a  common  thing,  I  find  from  a  book  in 
my  possession,  in  the  reign  of  Cuirles  the  Second.... Bat 
this  gentleman  was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  coald 
or  wmild  attempt  to  do  it,  and  he  made  but  one  gulp  of 
whatever  he  drank ;  he  did  not  swallow  a  fluid  like  other 
people,  bu^  if  it  was  a  quart,  poured  it  in  as  from 
pitcher  to  pitcher,"  &c. 

With  snch  oompanions  as  this  Gallaspy,  only  one 
of  a  party  of  kindred  spirits,  and  the  chance  of 
dancing  with  snch  partners  as  the  beautifiil  Miss 
Spence,  of  Westmoreland — whom  he  met  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  and  whom  he  describes  as  pos- 
sessed of  "  the  head  of  Aristotle,  the  heart  of  a 
Srimitive  Christian,  and  the  form  of  Venus  de* 
ledici,''  and  who  afterwards  became  his  fourth 
or  fifth  wife  (but  not  his  last  by  one  or  two) — is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  writer,  "Thomas  Amory, 
(knt,''  should  thus  express  his  mature  opinion, 
*^  Of  all  the  wells  I  know  Harrosate  is  the  most 
charming "  ?  Vidt  Life  of  John  BuncUy  Esq,, 
1756,  an  autobiography  of  Amoir,  and  a  most 
entertaining  work,  which,  treated,  as  he  would 
have  treated  one  of  his  favourite  waters,  would 
yield  an  analysis  something  like  the  following  : — 

Gossip,  like  the  above 28* 

Unitarian  doctrine       25* 

Anti-popish        2' 

Love-making      80* 

Biblical  criticism          8* 

Bibliography,  Medicine,  Chemistry,  &o.     ...  12* 

a  concise  mode  of  reviewing  which  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  critics. 

A.  Fbrgusson,  Lieat.-CoL 
United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 


€Lutxiti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  ftmily  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Lord  Bkaconsfibld's  Crbst  and  Motto. — 
I  always  understood  that,  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  and  attendant  grant  of  arms  from  the 
College  of  Heralds,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  no  arms, 
crest,  or  motto.  Debrett,  at  least,  and  other 
authorities  were  silent  on  the  subject.  I  was 
surprised,  therefore,  the  other  day,  on  looking 
through  a  life  (or,  rather,  a  hostile  criticism  of 
the  iSie)  of  the  premier,  just  published  by  Gou- 
batid  &  Son,  to  find  the  following  extracts  given 
from  the  Shrewsbury  papers  of  1841  respecting 
Mr.  Disraeli's  candidature  for  that  borougL 
"  Besides  the  flag V'  says  the  Conservative  paper, 
describing  the  incidents  of  the  nomination  day, 
**  (on  white  silk,  with  blue  ornaments),  we  noticed 
the  crests  of  the  two  candidates  :  that  of  Tomline, 


a  dove  and  olive  branch ;  Disiaeli's,  a  castle.  The 
motto  of  the  latter  gentleman,  *  Forti  Nihil  Diffir 
ciU '  ('  To  a  brave  man  nothing  is  difficult  *)»  was 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  honour- 
able candidate''  {Salopian  Journal^  June  30, 
1841).  The  Shrewsbwry  News  (July  3,  1841)  com- 
ments  on  the  same  circumstance  from  an  opposite 
point  of  view  :  "  There  were  several  flags  on  the 
Tory  side,  some  of  them  rather  tastefmly  orna- 
mented, and  one  bearing  a  surprising  proof  of  the 
industry  and  research  of  Norry  (sic)  King-at-Arms, 
viz.,  a  thing  that  purported  to  be  the  crest  of  D'ls- 
raeli !!!  and  bearing  beneath  it  the  motto,  ^ Forti 
Nihil  DiffidU,*  which,  freely  translated,  means 
that  the  impudence  of  some  men  sticks  at  nothing." 
Now,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  crest  and 
motto  thus  used  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1841  are  those 
which  he  now  bears,  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  in 
1877.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  in  1841  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  bearing  the  traditional  crest  of  his 
family  (perhaps  granted  when  they  resided  in 
Spain),  and  tnat  his  right  lo  bear  it  was  only 
confirmed  by  the  English  CoUe^e  of  Heralds  in 
1876 1  Or  had  the  premier,  with  his  accustomed 
foresight  (having  long  ago  prophesied  his  elevation 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  given  prominence  to 
his  present  title),  fixed  at  so  earlv  a  period  as  1841 
upon  the  crest  and  motto  which  he  intended  to 
obtain  when  the  necessity  arose  for  him  to  do  so  ? 
Anyhow,  the  extracts  above  given— and  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  appear  to  have  escaped  obser- 
vation by  the  writers  who  have  commented  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  recent  grant  of  arms — take 
away  any  originality  or  novelty  from  the  grant,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  crest  and  motto  are  concerned. 
S.  Barton-Eckbtt. 

Bbnnet  Dyer.— The  author  of  Grongar  Hill^ 
a  second  son,  had  three  brothers,  Robert  of  Aber- 
glasney,  Thomas  of  Marylebone,  and  Bennet 
From  the  Aberglasney  muniments  Bennet  Dyer 
appears  to  have  been  the  youngest  son,  and  the 
poet,  in  writing  to  Robert,  sends  nis  love  to  "  Tom 
and  Ben."  Robert,  Squire  of  Aberglasney  in  1720, 
married  Frances  Croft  in  that  year.  He  was  not 
likely  to  have  had  a  brother  residing  at  Aber- 
glasney, unless  as  a  bachelor  or  as  a  tenant,  sixteen 
years  afterwards.  In  the  magazines  of  1736  the 
Sheriff  'of  Cardiganshire  is  stated  to  be  "  Bennet 
Dyer,  of  Aberglasney,  Esq."  The  late  Mr.  J.  W. 
Philipps,  of  Aberglasney,  in  one  of  his  courteous 
replies  to  my  troublesome  inquiries,  called  the 
sheriff  Robert^  and  underlined  the  name.  The  Pipe 
rolls  will  put  the  discrepancy  of  name  right,  but 
the  editors  of  the  periodicals  of  1736  were  clearly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Bennet  Dyer,  whether 
sheriff  or  not  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  marked 
this  Bennet  as  dying  without  issue,  from  some 
information  or  other.  But  what  was  his  history  f  > 
Bennet,  for  Robert  (the  squire)  is  no  mere  printer's  ^ 
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error.  Bennet  Dyer's  maternal  giandmothw  was 
Elizabetk  Bennet,  of  Mi^Mon,  in  Herefordshire, 
where  the  poet  liyedat  one  time,  undergoing  much 
tr^nlation  by  reason  of  his  "aunt  Ck)cks,"  a  sister 
of  his  mother  Catherine  Cocks,  of  Comins,  an 
interesting  moated  house  near  Droitwich.  An- 
other aunt  had  a  son  called  Bennet  Joy;  and 
from  the  intimacy  between  the  Dyer  iainily  and 
the  well-known  Bennet  Langton,  one  would  inler 
that  there  was  a  relationship  between  Bennet 
Dyer  and  them.  I  am  descended,  not  firom  Ben- 
net Dyer,  but  from  John,  the  second  son,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  Bennet  Dyer. 
Possibly  he  may  haye  married  some  Cardiganshire 
owner  of  "  acres  of  charms."  There  were  ancient 
Dyers  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire  un- 

E'ionably.  But  how  did  any  Dyer  of  Aber- 
ey,  in  Carmarthenshire,  whether  called 
rt  or  Bennet,  whose  ancestors  were  decent 
burgesses  of  Elidwelly,  in  Carmarthenshire,  for 
some  generations,  become  Sheriff  of  Cardiganshire? 
In  short,  what  sort  of  person  was  Bennet  Dyer? 
What  was  his  history]  Where  did  he  usually 
live  ?  And  when  and  where  did  he  die  ?  About 
Bobert  and  Thomas  there  is  no  obscurity.  Both 
of  them  left  descendants. 

W.  H.  Dyer  Longstaftb. 
Gateekead-on-Tyne. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hollinworth,  of  Man- 
chester.— This  gentleman,  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  settled  at  Manchester,  and,  deyotmg 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
sway  in  Lancashire,  wrote  a  little  book  on  the 
**'  seasonable  and  suitable  "  subject  of  the  spiritual 
eyils  of  the  times,  which  was  afterwards  published 
with  the  commendation  of  Thomas  Manton.  I 
possess  a  second  edition  of  it,  thus  entitled  : — 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Bench,  other  Spirits  at  the 
Barre :  or  the  Judgement  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  Spirits  of  the  Times.  Becorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
and  Reported  by  Richard  Hollinworth,  Mancuniens. 
The  Second  Edition,  much  Corrected.  London,  Printed 
by  J.  M.  for  Luke  Fawn,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop, 
at  the  ^gne  of  the  Parrot  in  Pauls  Churchyard,  1667.'* 
8yo.  pp.  xiv-112. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  where  a  first  edition  of 
this  book  may  be  found.  The  preface  in  the  aboye 
copy  is  dated  from  Manchester,  March  1,  1656/7. 
The  date  of  his  death,  which  is  not  quite  accu- 
rately giyen  in  our  local  annals,  was  Mcmday, 
Koy.  3,  1656  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  tlus 
dat«  with  that  found  in  the  book  aboye  described. 
Watt  giyes  the  date  1656,  only,  to  the  book. 
Hollinworth  has  claims  on  our  remembrance  in 
that  he  made  an  attempt  to  write  the  annals  of 
Manchester  in  a  MS.  from  which  k  Wood  took 
large  extracts,  but  which  is  now  in  the  Chetktm 
Library,  Manchester.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 


Curious  Tabbaqe  ur  thb  "  Paston  Lkttbbs.'^ 
— T^ere  is  a  pundin^^  pnragraph  in  the  Pcut^n 
Letters  which  the  painstaking  recent  editor  has 
forgotten  to  exphun.  In  yoL  liL  p.  174,  Sir  John 
Paston  writes,  under  date  of  '*  London,  Feb.  14, 
1477,"  to  John  Paston  :— "  Item.  To  mV  brother 
Edmond.  I  am  like  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Dixon  in 
haste,  and  some  deem  that  there  shall  be  con- 
descended that  if  £.  P.  come  to  London  that  his 
costs  shall  be  paid  for.''  This  paragraph  seems  to 
mean  that  Mr&  Dixon  has  become  a  widow,  that 
^e  has  money  and  is  worth  courting,  and  that 
Edmond  Paston  has  a  chance  with  her.  At 
p.  258,  under  date  of  Noy.  6  in  same  year,  John 
Paston  writes  from  Norwich  to  Sir  John  :  "  in  my 
conceit,  the  kins  doth  but  right  if  he  grant  my 
brother  Edmond  Clif^rby's  son,  in  recompense 
for  takii^  my  brother  E<kiond's  son,  otherwise 
cdled  Dixon,  the  child's  father  being  aliye.  Dixon 
is  dead.  God  haye  his  souL"  Does  John  Paston 
mean  that  Dixon  being  dead,  Edmond  had  married 
his  widow,  but  that  the  king  had  taken  from  him 
the  wardship  of  young  Dixon,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Edmond  was  entitled  to  compensatioiL 
which  the  wwdship  of  Clipperby's  son  woula 
be?  The  editor  states  in  a  note  that  Edmond 
Paston  soon  afterwards  married  the  widow 
Clipperby.  Can  he  tell  us  how  Dixon's  son  could 
be  adled  "my  brother  Edmond's  son,"  unless 
Edmond  had  married  the  widow  1  T.  W. 

Joan  of  Akc— In  a  late  number  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
(5*^  S.  yiL  448)  H.  W.  makes  mention  of  a  "great- 
granddaughter  of  Joan  of  Arc."  Would  H.  W. 
kindly  let  me  know  on  whose  authority  he  assigns 
posterity  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans]  Unless  he  refer 
to  the  female  impostor  who  appeared  in  1436, 
pretending  to  be  Joan  of  Arc  escaped  from  cap- 
tiyity,  and  who,  soon  afterwards,  married  a  knight 
of  good  family,  the  Sire  des  Armoises,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  his  statement  I  am  awar& 
that  Caxton,  in  his  Chronicles  of  England,  and 
Polydor.  Vergilius,  in  his  AngUca  HUtoria,  assert 
that  Joan  of  Arc  pretended  to  be  pregnant  in 
order  to  obtain  a  respite  of  her  sentence.  Allow- 
ing it  to  be  true  that  the  fear  of  death  led  her  to 
calumniate  herself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Caxton  adds  that  her  statement  was  found  to 
be  false.  I  haye  read  most  of  the  modem  liyes  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  haye  had  occasicm  to 
consult,  I  belieye,  all  the  ancient  chronicles  that 
bear  on  her  history,  but  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  passage  which  warrants  the  assertion  that 
she  eyer  lost  her  right  to  the  surname  which  she 
bore,  much  less  that  she  eyer  gaye  birth  to  a  (diild* 

L.  Barb^ 

BUckebuTK,  Schaumbnrg-Lippe. 

Where  did  Kino  Oswald  Die  1— The  Aike- 
ncBum  for  March  17, 1877,  says  that  Mr.  C.  Hard- 
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wick,  author  of  many  antiquarian  works,  has  been 
reading  a  paper  before  a  literary  society  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  which  he  maintained,  with 
a  good  deal  of  ineenuity,  that  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  King  Oswald  was  not  Oswes- 
try, as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  Winwick.  Has 
this  paper  been  published  ?  A  discussion  on  the 
subject  in  "N.  &  Q."  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
in  1873,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  contri- 
butor. A.  B. 
Groeswylao^  Osweatry. 

Bishop  Cooak,  of  St.  Davids.-— Will  any  of 
your  readers,  conyersant  with  Welsh  archaeology, 
giTe  me  the  fullest  particulars  possible  concerning 
Bishop  Cogan,  of  St.  Davids,  enumerated  as  such 
by  Gambrensis,  Itinerary  of  Wales,  Bohn's  Antiq. 
Lib.,  p.  416?  Milo  de  Cogan,  the  first  of  the 
family,  is  by  Gambrensis  indifferently  called  by 
his  usual  ana  well-known  name,  and  that  of  Milo 
of  St.  Davids.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  his 
connexion  with  St.  Davids  must  have  been  very 
dose  indeed.  Milo  must  have  been  a  person  of 
position  among  the  invaders  of  Ireland,  as  his  first 
post  was  as  Grovemor  of  Dublin,  in  which  office  he 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  as  for  his 
bravery.  Allow  me  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
who  so  kindly  answered  my  former  quenes. 

P.  J.  Cogan. 

Wethtrlit,  Wbtherlt,  or  Weatherlet 
Family,  of  the  Counties  op  Northumberland 
AND  Durham. — ^Arms  of  wanted,  and  any  informa- 
tion respecting.  Leonard  Wetherly,  Grent.,  about 
1690  left  the  interest  of  202.  to  be  paid  annually  to 
the  poor  of  St.  Nicholas's  Parisn,  Newcastle-on- 
TVne  (see  Bourne's  History  of  Newcastle,  p.  "79, 
Newcastle,  1736). 

The  relict  of  Edward  Weatherley,  Esq.,  of 
Carden  House,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  died 
Dec  13,  1821,  aged  eighty  years  (see  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol  xci.  part  ii.  p.  574). 

Cfaptain  Weatherley,  R.N.,  was  sheriff  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  in  1847  and  mayor  in  1848. 

Another  member  of  this  family  was  John  J. 
Weatherley,  captain  in  the  Northumberland 
Militia,  and  afterwards  captain  in  the  Enniskillen 
Dragoons.     He  died  a  few  years  &go. 

I  nave  heard  that  this  family  formerly  belonged 
to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Hercules. 

Palet's  "Clergyman's  Companion"  is  said 
to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  old  divines — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Ball,  Barrow,  Patrick,  &c.  In  his 
preface  he  says,  "  The  antiquated  style  is  improved 
and  corrected  throughout."  Has  anybody  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  place  these  passages  side  by 
side  to  see  what  sort  of  improvement  Faley  could 
effect  upon  Taylor  and  the  rest  ?  Paley  writes  in 
a  dear,  vigorous  way,  and  sometimes  becomes 
witty,  but  he  conveys  a  general  impression  of  cold- 


ness, and  the  spirit  of  his  rationalistic  sMe  is  at 
strange  variance  with  the  dogmatic  fidelil^  h^ 
advocates.  Greorge  IIL  wittily  oJled  him  **  Pigeon 
Paley."  0.  A.  Wa»d. 

Mayfair. 

**  LiNDABRiDES."— In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Kenil- 
warih,  Michael  Lamboume  says  of  Amy  Bobsart, 
who  is  at  Tressilian's  lodgings.  '*  I  will  see  this 
lindabrides  of  his."  Of  course  tliis  epithet  is  the 
eauivalent  of  "  light-o'-love,"  &c.,  but  can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  its  exact  meaning  or  deri- 
vation? W.  T. 

Lloyd  op  Llwtn-t-Mabn,  co.  Salop. — ^WiH 
any  Welsh  genealogist  kindly  help  me  to  a  pedi- 
gree of  this  family,  more  especially  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  or  inform  me 
where  such  pedigree  can  be  found  ? 

J.  H.  Clabk. 

West  Dereham  Vicarage,  Brandon. 

Parchment  Deeds. — Is  there  any  advice  to  be 
given  for  the  cleaning  of  old  parchment  deeds, 
without  impairing  the  handwriting?  Also  any 
solution  for  reviving  illegible  writing  on  old 
parchment  1  Pstrub. 

Sawlbt  Abbey. — What  were  the  arms  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Salley  or  Sawley,  in  Yorks, 
founded  by  William  de  Percy,  temp,  William  the 
Conqueror?  John  Thompson. 

Lambert  Fowler,  Bagshot.  —  Where  is 
the  pedigree,  and  are  there  any  descendants,  of 
Lambert  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Bagshot,  Surrey  (see 
Burke's  General  Armoury),  descended  from  Chris- 
topher Fowler,  of  London,  and  a  representative  of 
the  barony  of  Fitz- Walter  ?  W.  F.  C. 

Browning's  "Sordello." — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  **  N.  &  Q."  inform  me  who  is  the  person 
addressed  as  '*my  English  Eyebright,"  towards 
the  end  of  book  iii.  of  Browning's  Sordello  f 

GlOADIBS. 

The  Caxton  Exhibition. — In  the  notices  of 
the  Caxton  Celebration,  I  see  special  mention  is 
made  by  several  newspapers  of  one  of  the  exhibits, 
No.  239  of  the  London  Gazette,  Are  earlier  issues 
rarities  ?  In  the  library  here  I  find  the  Gaxette  for 
some  half  century  from  its  commencement,  its  first 
few  numbers  being  issued  as  the  Oxford  Gazette. 
Marcus  B.  Huisq, 

Wherstead  Park,  Ipswich. 

Scriptural  Prohibition  op  Potatoes. — In 
White's  Warfare  of  Science  (Lond.,  1876,  p.  133) 
there  is  a  casual  reference  to  a  "  curious  perver- 
sion "  of  a  Biblical  text,  by  which  "  many  of 'the 
peasantry  of  Bussia  were  prevented  from  raising 
and  eating  potatoes " !    What  was  the  text,  and 
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wheie  can  a  fiiller  acoount  of  this  theological 
^aganr  be  found  1  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Sank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 

<<  Lait." — ^The  other  day  I  heard  a  girl  hailing 
fifom  the  moorlands  of  Yorkshire  rerna^  that  she 
had  **  UUted  a  long  time  for  the  children,  but  could 
not  find  them,"  evidently  meaning  she  had  sought 
for  them.  Is  this  word  common  to  Yorkshire? 
It  is  not  in  use  in  York  itself. 

Jas.  Williamson. 

York. 

Thomas  Chtjrchtard. — Have  any  of  your 
readers  ever  met  with  a  copy  of  the  old  Shrews- 
Imry  portrait  ?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any 
information  concerning  Churchyard,  and  for  the 
names  of  any  works  in  which  he  is  mentioned  or 
referred  to,  and  in  which  any  of  his  poems  or  dedi- 
cations are  given.  H.  W.  Adnitt. 

LyBtonville,  Shrewsbury. 

Boll  of  Battlb  Abbet.— What  are  the  full 
titles  of  the  books  which  contain  copies  of  the 
Boll  of  Battle  Abbey,  or  lists  of  the  Norman 
knights  who  came  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror  ?  Is  there  any  book  which  fully  dis- 
cusses the  Boll,  and  traces  the  pedigrees  of  any 
of  the  persons  named  therein  ? 

Mixes  Fitz-Heni^t. 

Samuel  Detkin,  of  Carmarthen.— I  have  a 
manuscript  commonplace  book  of  this  person,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Barnsley,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  MS.  is  dated  1750.  Is  anything 
known  of  him  ?  C.  £.  B. 

Pope. — ^In  Donee's  copy  of  the  poet's  works  I 
find  the  following  written  in  Mr.  Donee's  hand. 
Was  he  the  author  of  the  verses  ? — 

"  Yersea  written  upon  teeine  a  copy  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Man'  beloDginff  to  a  rigid  Catholic,  who  had  erased  the 
following  lines  m  it : — 

'  For  modes  of  Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fisht ; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.' 

A  ranc'rous  Priest,  with  holy  Zeal  just  firecC 
Eras'd  those  Lines,  which  STeav^  itself  inspired. 
The  Bigot,  pleased,  beheld  the  mangled  Part, 
And  wish'd  his  da^er  in  the  Author's  Heart 
Yet  grieve  not,  Pope,  at  this  ungenerous  Stroke, 
Which  not  thy  Verse  nor  Manners  could  provoke. 
For  distant  Ages  shall  thy  Name  adore 
When  Priests  and  Bigots  shall  exist  no  more." 

W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
-'''Lord  Erskine,  of  woman  beginning  to  rail. 
Says  she 's  like  a  tin  canister  tied  to  one 's  tail ; 
And  the  fair  Lady  Anne,  while  the  subject  he  carries  on, 
Feels  hurt  at  his  lordship's  degrading  comparison. 
But  wherefore  degrading  when  considered  aright  t 
A  canister  polished  is  handsome  and  bright 
And  should  dirt  its  original  purity  hide, 
Tis  the  fault  of  the  poppy  to  whom  it  is  tied." 

M.  B. 


"  I  sicken  with  a  sad  disease. 
The  utter  weariness  of  life." 


A  RiADIK. 


"  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  1 " 
Whereabouts  in  Shakspeare  does  this  occur  1 

E.  T.  M.  W. 


"  Too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind.' 


W.  P. 


WILLIAM,  FIRST  DUKE  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

(5«»  S.  vil  243.) 
In  my  paper  on  the  Douglas  family  of  Bomock 
at  the  above  reference,  I  stated  that  it  was  curious 
that  there  should  be  no  letters  of  Duke  William  or 
his  son,  Duke  James,  in  the  muniment  room  of 
Drumlanrig  Castle,  where  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  found,  and  that  in  this 
way  any  letters  that  might  be  discovered  else- 
where had  a  value  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  possessed.  It  is  known  that  Duke 
William  had  refused  to  support  King  James  in 
his  reckless  proceedings  .against  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  refusal 
he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  public  service  and 
driven  into  private  life.  He  subsequently  retired 
to  Drumlanrig  Castle,  and,  as  he  had  been  for 
some  years  employed  in  its  erection,  devoted  him- 
self to  its  completion.  At  the  time  when  these 
letters  were  addressed  to  his  cousin,  William 
Douglas,  he  was  still  at  Edinburgh,  in  Queens- 
berry  House.  The  letters  are  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  they  show  the  character  of  Duke  William 
without  a  mask,  and  in  a  way  of  which  he  need 
not  be  ashamed.  While  he  attended  closely  to 
his  private  affairs,  it  is  evident  that  he  desired 
nothing  but  justice  ;  and  in  some  instances  he  had 
even  preferred  tobealoser  rather  than  press  on  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  trying  to  injure  him.  The 
Covenanters  did  not  like  him,  looking  upon  him  as 
their  bitter  enemy.  Here,  however,  we  find  that 
he  pitied  what  he  considered  their  folly,  and  was 
anxious  to  save  their  families  from  the  calamities 
they  were  evidently  bringing  upon  them.  He 
talks  of  the  whole  country  being  quiet  except 
within  his  own  bounds,  and  without  doubt  he 
thought  so  ;  and  yet  Scotland  was  at  the  moment 
seat^  on  a  volcano,  which  burst  out  within  a 
couple  of  months  from  the  date  (Aug.  31, 1688)  of 
his  last  letter,  and  scattered  the  Chancellor  Dmm- 
mond  and  his  satellites  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Though  Duke  William  had  retired  into  private 
life,  he  was  aware  that  he  occupied  too  prominent 
a  position  in  Scotland  to  allow  of  his  altogether 
being  forgotten  by  an  adverse  government  His 
large  property  would  be  looked  on  with  envious 
eyes  by  many,  and  if  he  conld  be  brongfat  within 
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the  meshes  of  the  law,  little  mercy  would  hare 
been  shown  by  his  old  Mends,  from  whom  he  had 
conscientiously  separated.  His  son  James  was,  as 
we  see  by  the  letters,  in  London,  where  he  would 
be  anxiously  watching  what  turn  public  affairs 
would  take,  and,  when  James  11.  fled  in  December 
to  France,  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  in  welcoming 
William  of  Orange.  It  doe?  not  appear  that  Duke 
William  subsequently  took  a  prominent  part  in 

eiblic  affairs.  There  was  much  to  be  done  in 
jing  out  the  grounds  round  Drumlanrig,  and  the 
castle,  as  we  know  by  the  dates  on  the  towers, 
was  still  unfinished.  His  time  would  thus  be 
more  pleasantly  employed  than  in  the  anxieties  of 
pnUic  life. 

The  following  are  the  letters  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  Eobert 
McMurdo,  Esq.,  of  the  Whittem,  Herefordshire, 
who  has  kindly  allowed  a  copy  to  be  taken.  The 
last  letter  is  not  signed,  the  signature  having  pro- 
bably  been  given  as  an  autograph.  Mr.  McMurdo 
is  lineally  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Archi- 
bald, third  son  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Queens- 
berry.  In  this  way  the  letters  of  Duke  William 
would  be  highly  prized  by  the  family,  and  thus 
preserved. 

"Bdinb.,  28th  June,  1688. 

"  Ciuting,— Since  my  last  I  have  both  yours  of  18  & 
25  current  from  Bodsbeff,  to  which  I  had  given  this  re- 
toume  sooner,  bot  that  I  had  not  occasion.  I  'm  Terrie 
Weill  satisfied  with  the  account  you  give  me  of  the 
bmsinesB  of  Orowdiknow,  and  doe  wonder  how  Geo. 
Bell  came  to  trouble  me  soe  much  in  the  bussiness.  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  the  Marches  wer  cleared,  and 
ibce  Geo.  Bell  concemes  himself  soe  much,  it  will  be 
^tt  to  have  witnesses,  and  all  things  also  prepared  against 
I  come  to  the  Countiy,  and  the  privater  this  be  done  the 
better.  Assure  yourself  Jo.  Bell  shall  not  suffer  for  the 
offer  he  made  at  Coatsbrigs  Mailling,  which  affaire  I 
eipect  you  11  have  prepared  against  I  come  to  the 
country.  And  I  doubt  not  bot  you'll  attend  to  all  the 
other  particullars,  both  relating  to  Domock  and  other- 
wise, that  I  bad  you  speak  to  Coatsbrig.  The  money  you 
■ent  to  Mr.  J.  Rich  is  reoeev'd,  and  I  doubt  not  bot 
David  Keid  will  bring  you  receat  therrof,  who  will  cer- 
^unly  be  at  home  on  Saturday  night,  and  he  is  now  in 
Fyfe  at  my  old  Lady  Gamewaith's  buriall.  I'm  sory 
for  the  bad  account  you  give  me  of  Markette,  upon 
which  soe  much  depends.  I  doubt  not  bot  befor  this 
tbe  Marchants  will  be  retoum'd,  and  in  which  case  I 
expect  account  from  you  about  easiest  way  of  remitting 
money  for  my  son  James  [afterwards  Duke  James],  bot 
be  is  now  heir  and  remembers  you  verrie  kindlie;  he 
neolvet  to  retoume  the  next  week  or  the  beginning  of 
the  following  to  brine  home  bis  wife :  she  shows  now  big 
with  Child.  In  this  I  will  not  advise,  whatever  the  con- 
M<IDence8  be,  bot  Dr.  Hay  and  others  say  ther  's  noe 
Aasard  [there  was  hazard,  for  there  was  a  miscarriage! 
I  receav'd  the  box  with  the  papers  in  drumlanrig,  and  i 
doubt  not  bot  long  agoe  you  have  the  letters  about 
otewart  of  Ardoch ;  your  bussines  with  Mr.  Dowglas 
will  be  reported  on  Tuesday,  in  which  I  'm  to  sollicit  all 
toe  Lords  on  Monday,  and  what  comes  of  it  you  shall 
know  in  due  ^me.  lou  ar  sure  I  'm  not  weill  satisfied 
at  Kellhead's  bouming  my  tennants  peits,  bot  its  lyke  I 
the  rest  of  his  wise  bargaines.  Lag  assures  me  it  was 
•ot  KeUhead  but  one  Oarlyle  thai  brant  them,  and  that 


the  ground  the  tennants  made  use  of  was  not  ther  own, 
nor  did  they  even  pretend  pririledge  ther  befor;  so  lett 
the  bottome  of  all  this  be  gott  befor  the  thing  be  brought 
in  publick,  or  farther  moVd  in,  which  I  beg  you  take 
effectual  wayse  to  doe,  and  put  all  in  wreatins,  whereof 
I  expect  account  in  due  tyme;  withall  speak  fully  with 
Kellhead  and  the  Garlyles  in  the  thing,  and  inform  your- 
self if  what  Kellhead  wreats  in  the  inclosed  to  Coatsbrig 
be  true,  and  tell  Geo.  Bell  I  'm  not  weill  pleas'd  he  should 
lett  my  tennants  meit  with  those  injuries;  if  they  wer 
his  own,  he  would  protect  them  better,  and  withall  assure 
Kellhead  he  will  not  find  his  account  by  such  Methods. 
Young  Brodkirk  was  latly  with  me  about  the  bussines 
with  Kellhead  and  the  Carlyles,  in  which  I  cannot  idter 
the  Measure  I  have  still  follow'd  in  that  Matter.  As  to 
W">  Lukup's  Affairs  [contractor  or  clerk  of  the  works  at 
Drumlanrigl,  I  find  your  Compt  exact  and  his  lyke  a 
Tavlor's  Bill,  whereof  the  one  halfe  maybe  weill  cutt  off. 
Tell  him,  when  I  come  to  the  Country,  all  these  little 

Eretensions  of  his  shall  be  considered,  and  what 's  just 
e  shall  have,  bot  more  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  way 
he  takes ;  and  tell  him  withall  that  when  his  Indenture 
is  considered,  it  will  in  mv  opinion  be  found  that  I  have 
paid  him  as  much  as  he  is  oblidged  to  by  the  said  In- 
denture, even  though  he  aledges  to  have  done  over;  bot 
nothing  can  be  said  mor  of  this  till  Melting,  till  which 
tyme  you  may  keep  both  the  accounts,  and  tell  him  to 
be  bussie,  and  when  I  come  to  the  Country  he  shall  have 
his  Cloathes,  which  Ja.  Weir  this  day  tells  me  he  has 
not  yet  gott  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  have  gott 
Albie's  paper,  tho'  Sprinkell  [Maxwell]  sayes  it's  not 
worth  a  farthing,  Albie  having  caused  inhibit  Blaokhous 
several  yeeres  befor  signing  of  the  said  paper,  and  what 
is  in  this  faill  not  to  try  both  at  Albie  and  others,  and  if 
the  Inhibition  be  duly  registrate.  The  sooner  you  send 
in  Mr.  Douglass  the  better,  James  now  being  desyrous 
to  be  gone.  I  hear  noe  mor  of  Brakensyde's  preferment 
in  the  country,  only  I  'm  told  my  Lord  Annandaille  pre- 
tend he  'U  pass  from  it,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  meddle  in 
it  or  anie  thing  else  relating  to  his  Concemes.  Befor 
my  Lord  Annandaille  parted  from  this,  I  spoke  with 
him  about  the  bussines  betwixt  him  and  me,  wherein  I 
found  him  verrie  fair,  and  if  he  alter  not  his  resolution 
we  '11  certMnly  agree  in  the  Matter,  for  I  hare  promis'd 
to  give  in  his  Charge  and  the  state  of  the  wholle  Affair 
in  wreatingL  The  whole  Heritours  of  the  Country,  who 
wer  heir,  ar  gone  to  the  Melting  at  drumfries  in 
obedience  to  the  Counsell's  Commands;  what's  proposed 
and  passes  at  the  Melting  I  expect  you  first  will  hear. 
As  to  J.  Dalzell's  affair  with  my  tennants,  he  spoke 
nothing  of  it  to  me,  and  befor  I  receaVd  your  last  letter 
he  was  gone,  soe  I  must  referr  the  Matter  to  you,  and  doe 
desyre  you  speak  him  AiUy  in  it,  in  which  ther 's  nothing 
to  be  said,  bot  that  bussines  lay  as  they  ar  till  my  coming 
to  the  country,  and  then  I  '11  press,  as  much  as  he,  to  have 
all  things  clear'd,  and  I  'm  sure  its  mor  my  interest,  for  I 
have  these  many  yeares  been  much  wrong'd  by  these 
Marches,  which  my  unwillingness  to  be  heard  [hard]  with 
old  Jo.  and  Ro.  Dalzell  made  me  sitt  with ;  bot  now  that 
the  bussines  is  begune  on  ther  syd,  I  will  not  lett  delay, 
and  shall  bring  to  the  country  such  papers  as  shall  clear 
all,  little  to  ther  advantage,  for  I  'm  sure  I  have  them, 
with  full  informations  by  Mr.  Geo.  Blair ;  bot  all  this 
only  to  vourself,  and  in  the  Meantyme  gett  the  best 
information  you  can  both  as  to  the  Marches  themselves, 
and  witnesses  to  be  made  use  off,  thereof  Make  a  state, 
soe  that  at  my  coming  to  the  country  everything  may  be 
right  done.    And  with  the  Minister  of  firkmahoe,  as 

mv  former  directs,  tho'  my and  I  ar  lyke  to  part 

without  ending  the  bussines  of  Kirkmahoe :  this  I  find 
is  Ro.  Alexander's  Influence,  who  may  soon  doe  him  a  > 
better  office,  bot  you  shall  know  more  of  this  at  Melting.  ' 
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li^Mfn  yott  talM  all  fwngrtt  t»  cUftr  jroonelf  mbont  ili« 
hMiiTiTu  nf  Kiiknaboti  wh«reof  I  twppoM  Owiel  knoiM 
SMily  anddviMil  700  Imibo  iak«  in  wrtatbig,  toe  that  at 
Mtiiting  cImt  reMlwAioDS  mttj  be  taken  in  tkat  affiur. 
1M1  Aad.  Dowflass  I  receav'd  his  of  14  horn  ThoniUil 
vMh  a  state  inoloa'd  of  seaie  late  dbooferies  he  haf 
Maie  ia  Oomptteg  with  tennaate  oi  oiamiMioM  out  of 
Whl  Kensiea^e  Ohargte^  about  which  I  shaU  ipeake  wHh 
tke  Mid  Wm.,  who  it  heir.  In  the  meantjme  it  win  be 
fiM  yeu  ceit  by  the  first  ooeatioa  and  send  me  a  state  of 
iriuit  '8  wnfd  by  Wm.  Meniies*8  bond,  and  of  former  die- 
ooreries  he  made  against  him,  whereof  he  acquainted 
me,  when  he  was  at  London,  soe  that  I  may  be  in  a  con- 
di^on  te  comnne  with  the  said  Wdl  as  to  the  whoUe. 

When  the  Mteister  of  MofEat  was  heir,  he  made  Dr. 

neak  to  me  about  my  Teynds  in  that  paroch,  to  which 
1  delay  giTing  a  positiTe  answer  till  I  come  to  the 
country.  In  the  meantyme  I  desyre  you  informe  your- 
8^,  and  make  a  State  of  it  in  wreating,  what  teynd  he 
getts  out  of  my  interest  in  that  paroch,  als  weill  in  Gore- 
head's  possession  as  otherwayse.  likewise  inform  your^ 
self  what 's  payd  by  the  Tassels,  partionllarlie  BteeheU' 
^yde ;  for  if  we  settle  at  all,  I  incline  that  it  be  for  the 
whoUe,  for  I  doe  not  incline  that  any  bodie  hot  myself 
have  my  own  or  my  Tassal's  money  any  longer,  for 
reasons  Terrie  obvious,  hot  aH  this  only  to  younelftili 
Meeting.  As  to  Geo.  Charterie  wife's  AflUr,  tho'  I  haye 
oondiscended  to  noe  bodie  to  Allow  her  to  stey  till  Mer- 
iimnas,  yet  I  'm  Content  you  speak  with  her  as  to  the 
rent  she  will  giye,  next  as  to  the  difference  betwixt  her 
and  me  at  last  Oompting,  and  in  the  last  place,  if  she 
will  take  the  house  m  Sanquhar  again  at  tne  rate  her 
husband  bought  them,  and  as  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  her 
answers  in  these  particullars,  it  shall  be  order'd,  and  it  may 
be  a  longer  tyme,  soe  lett  you  first  heer  account  of  this 
Matter,  see  that  I  resoWe  upon  and  order  things  accord- 
ingly. You'll  reeeave  this  from  Bfr.  Th— ,  who  has 
from  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow  a  right  for  the  halfe  years 
Taccant  stipend  1686,  in  which  for  all  that  nothing  is  to 
be  done  till  my  coming  to  the  country.  In  the  mean- 
tyme you  would  informe  yourself  if  the  Church  was  then 
Taocant,  lykewise  Consider  this  Minister's  presentetion, 
since  possiblie  he  may  be  presented  to  it  The  M  blister 
complained  to  me  that  the  Church  and  Manse  ar  in 
disorder,  which  you  would  cause  timously  right,  and 
helpe  them  in  tyme,  ther  being  noe  adTantage  in  delav ; 
when  the  Manse  is  repaired,  the  Minister  ought  to  be 
oblidg'd  to  keep  it  without  troubling  the  parish.  The 
Minister  has  lykewise  been  speaking  for  his  Stipend, 
whereof  you  ar  to  order  him  to  be  payd  in  terms  of  his 
back-bond,  which  if  you  have  not,  lett  me  know,  and  it 
shall  be  sent  by  the  first :  and  being  upon  the  subject  of 
Manses,  I  remember  in  Wm.  Lucup's  wise  accounts,  he 
chams  for  the  reparations  of  the  Manses  of  Deisdeir 
and  Sanquhar,  both  which  wer  payd  in  my  opinion  by 
Geo.  Charteris,  at  least  I  'm  sure  a  considerable  part  of 
them  was,  and  I  'm  sure  more  than  he  deserved,  for  they 
were  both  yerrie  insufficientlie  built,  especially  that  of 
Deisdeir.  When  Lag  was  last  heir,  he  proposed  to  me  to 
take  a  Tack  of  Torthorall  and  Musewall  and  Eochell- 
head,  and  seTcral  other  of  my  lands  in  Annandaille,  in 
which  Afiair  ther  ar  both  Cimreniences  and  Incon- 
Teniences,  and  the  last  may  doe  mor  than  Ballance  the 
first.  However,  at  my  coming  to  the  Country  I  'm  re- 
•olTed  to  hear  him :  in  the  Meantyme  this  only  to  your- 
self and  faill  not  to  have  your  thooghto  of  the  thing,  soe 
that  I  may  know  what  to  doe,  and  what  Clauses  to  putt 
in  the  Taek  in  case  we  settle :   I  find  he  desyres  and 

oir  a  pari  of  the rent,  which  I  have,  and  only 

offers  him  terms  of  payment.  I  wonder  in  year  bossines 
of  Annandaille  you  say  nothing  of  Albie's  offers  as  to 
his  own  lands.     In  which  Springkell  tells  me  Terrie 


S'easaat  stories,  partionHadie  that  he  devyded  his  littie 
terest  amongst  all  his  sones  and  has  made  tiiem  all 
Lairds.  Springkell  lykewise  tells  me  that  he  is  to  make 
a  bargain  vriti^  Block^thouse  for  some  of  his  lands  for  a 
park :  what 's  in  all  this  fiaill  not  to  try,  soe  at  Meitmg 
you  may  be  able  to  informe  me  in  how  far  these  little 
projects  are  consistent  with  my  interest ;  soe  expecting 
you  'U  Mind  these  things,  and  all  my  oUier  ConcezneSy 
and  longing  much  to  see  you  in  the  Country,  I  am 

**  Your  most  affectionate  Cusin  and  faithfull  friend, 

"  QVBXVSBSBaiS.'* 

C.  T.  Ramage. 
{To  he  cmUinued.) 


Dr.  Dodd's  Marriagb  (2»*  S.  v.  8  ;  6^  S.  viL 
225.)--William  Dodd,  B.A.,  having,  in  1'751, 
left  Cambridge  and  taken  furnished  lodgings  in 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  entered  largely 
into  the  gaieties  of  the  town,  and  became  a  con- 
stant frequenter  of  the  theatres,  Ranelagfa,  and  all 
other  places  of  fashionable  resort.  At  one  of  tiie 
theatres  he  met  Miss  Mary  Peridns,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Dolben's  man-servant,  who,  by  his 
master's  influence  as  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  had 
been  made  one  of  the  vergers  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral They  fell  in  love  with  each  other ;  and 
young  Dodd,  who  was  already  a  great  favourite 
with  the  ladies,  and  *'  might  have  married  advan- 
tageously/' very  imprudently  married  the  beautiful 
but  poor  and  improvident  Mary  Perkins  on  the 
15tb  of  April,  1761. 

Mary  Porkins,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, made  an  excellent  wife  to  William  Dodd, 
and  was  true  and  faithful  to  him  through  good 
and  through  evil  times.  It  has  been  said  that 
Dodd's  marriage  was  doubly  foolish,  because  she 
was  a  fallen  woman.  Of  tlus  there  certainly  is  no 
evidence  whatever.  There  are  certain  circum- 
stances which  are  questionable,  and  a  brief  note 
in  one  of  Walpole's  letters,  but  no  fiacts.  The 
circumstances  lure  chiefly — she  was  a  beautiful 
young  girl  who  had  left  her  father's  house  and  was 
living  in  London,  not  in  service,  not  at  her  married 
sistePs,  Mrs.  Porter,  in  Long  Acre  (Fitzgei^ld,  A 
F<tm<m»  Forgery,  JO,  10),  but  in  lodgings  in  Frith 
Street,  Soho.  Walpole's  note,  letter  to  Lady 
Ossory,  Jan.  29,  1774,  states  that  "  Dr.  Dodd  had 
married  Lord  Sandwich's  mistress." 

As  regards  the  questionable  circumstances,  they 
may  possibly  enough  all  admit  of  satisfcbctory 
explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  it  appears  that 
Mrs.  Porter  was  in  fact  not  the  sister  of  Maiy 
Perkins,  but  the  sister  of  Dr.  Dodd  himseu 
(Duncombe,  Historical  Memoirs  of  Dr,  Dodd), 
Mary  Perkins  had  a  sister,  who  subsequently 
married  Mr.  Warcup,  a  cheesemonger  in  Corey 
Street  (Gmt  Mag.,  1781,  p.  234).  If  this  were  so, 
one  questionable  circumstance  is  wholly  disposed 
of. 

The  grave  question,  however,  is,  whence  did 
Walpole  derive  the  report  which  he  wrote  to  Lady 
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Ossoiy  on  the  29ih  of  J«imaiT,  1774  ?  Theie  can 
Im  no  doabt  that  he  took  it  from  the  sapi^ement 
to  the  Tmm  and  Chunttf  Magcmne  for  1773,  pnb- 
Hahed  in  Janoair,  1774.  There,  at  p.  681,  Ib  a 
munoir  of  the  *'  Maoaroni  Preacher  the  Bey.  Dr. 
D— ."  In  this  it  ia  distinctly  stated  that  Dr.  D— 
'^  married  tkw  late  mistress  of  a  certain  noUe  lord, 
irho  has  made  himself  as  oonspienotis  for  his 
sallantries  as  for  his  political  abilities,  and  who 
had  made  a  provision  for  this  lady  after  quitting 
her  to  unite  with  Miss  R — /*  It  is  not  necessary 
to  quote  any  m<»re  of  this  memoir ;  the  short  ex- 
tract just  giyen  is  enough  to  show  that  the  writer 
of  this  ill-natured  statement  was  either  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  feu^ts  or  wilfully  penrerted  them. 
Miss  Reay  was  murdered  by  Haokman  in  1779, 
haying  then  liyed  seventeen  years  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Lord  Sandwich  ;  she  was  thirty-two 
yeais  old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  have  been  mudi  over  four  years 
dd  in  1751,  when,  according  to  this  strange  story, 
she  became  Lord  Sandwich's  mistress  and  dis- 
placed Miss  Maiy  Perkins.  It  is  evident  that  the 
writer  knew  notmng  really  about  Mrs.  Dodd,  and 
imagined  that  Dr.  Dodd's  marriage  took  place 
about  1763,  in  place  of  in  1761.  Practically, 
Walpole  appears  to  have  only  echoed  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine  in  a  statement  evidently 
without  foundation.  Edward  Sollt. 

Sutton^  Surrey. 

Tm  Halsham  Family  (6«»  S.  viL  407.)— I 
have  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  Stwl,  and 
endoemg  a  rough  proofs  from  &e  Memoriali  of 
the  ScoUhall  J^»m%ly,  which  not  only  furnishes 
a  photo-zincographic  fac-simile  of  the  interesting 
notarial  deed  from  which  the  subjoined  pedigree 
of  Halsham  Lb  taken,  but  likewise  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  deed  in  question.  This  deed  un- 
ouestionably  was  originally  required  to  settle 
doubts  respecting  the  right  of  Joan  Halsham  to 
succeed  as  heir  to  the  manor  of  Braboume,  Kent, 
in  right  of  her  uncle  Sir  Hugh  Halsham,  who  had 
died  without  issue.  The  question  of  right  was 
not  in  respect  of  any  disputed  point  am)ut  h^ 
father  Richard's  Intimacy,  but  in  relation  to  her 
own,  inasmuch  as  Kichard  Halsham  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Celestine  monk  in  Paris,  and  under 
celibate  vows,  and  issue  (if  any)  under  such  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  regarded  as  illegiti- 
mate. The  deed  in  question  settles,  in  my  opinion, 
beyond  a  doubt,  1st,  that  Richard  Halsham  was 
the  Intimate  son  of  Philippa  Strabolgie  and 
John  Halsham  ;  2nd,  that  Richard  Halsham  was 
simply  a  "  novitiate,"  and  not  under  vows — "  nun- 
quain  fait  vir  religionis** ;  and  3rd,  that  he  married 
a  daughter  of  John  Thorlegh,  of  West  Grinsted, 
Sonex,  and  had  legitimate  issue,  the  said  Joan. 

I  have  gone  very  ftdly  into  the  history  and 

L*  We  will  forward  this  to  StwZ] 


of  the  family  of  Halsham,  of  Satsez^ 
ent,  and  Norfolk,  and  have  oome  to  the  oondn- 
sion  that  there  were  co-existent  two  Richard  and 
John  Halshams,  and  that  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Hu|^  and  Richard  Halsham  his  brother  (1442), 
it  was  found  necessary — ^in  a  declaration  of  tidbi  to 
Joan,  daughter  of  Richard,  and  niece  of  Sir  Hu|b^, 
to  succeed,  as  heir  of  the  latter,  to  the  manor  of 
Braboume — that  the  deed,  dated  1468,  should 
distinctly  set  forth  all  facts  connected  with  hst 
family  descent.  As  a  matter  (^  fact,  the  manor 
of  Braboume  descended  to  h^  in  direct  descent 
from  Philippa  Strabolgie,  daughter  of  the  thirteenth 
and  last  Earl  of  Athol  of  the  Celtic  and  Scoto- 
Irish  line,  she  being,  in  relation  to  the  descent  of 
the  manor  of  Braboume,  the  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  Comyns  of  Badenodi  and 
the  De  Valences,  Earls  of  Pembroke,  previous 
lords  of  that  manor.  The  family  of  Strabolgie  at 
this  time  (fifteeoth  century)  were  very  wealthy, 
so  much  so  that  the  Earl  of  Northumbcurland  gave 
four  thousand  marks  to  the  king  to  have  the 
wardship  of  the  two  daughters  of  David  de  Stra- 
bolgie, last  Earl  of  Athol,  and  he  married  Uiese 
to  £s  two  sons  :  Sir  Thomas  Percy  (spoken  of  in 
the  Scolshall  deeds  as  '<Perey  of  Athol")  to 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  and  Philippa,  the 
youngest,  to  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  brother  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  "Hotspur."  Philippe  married^ 
secondly,  John  Halsham,  of  West  Grinsted,  from 
whom,  through  Sybilla  Lewknor,  the  Sootshall 
family  derive  their  descent. 

Jakbs  R.  Scott,  F.S.A. 
Olevelaiids,  Walthamstow. 

BiBLIOORAPHT  OF  UTOPIAS  (4*^  S.  xL  619 ; 
xiL  paswm;  6*»»  S.  L  78,  237  ;  iL  262 ;  vL  38, 
118 ;  viL  468.)— The  first  book  inquired  about 
by  Mr.  Prbslxt  is  L'lsle  Taciturm  et  Vlt^ 
EnjotUe,  ou  Voyage  du  Oinie  Alacid  dans  Us 
Deux  Ilesj  Amst.  (Paris),  1769  (anon.,  but  Barbier 
says  "par  De  la  Dixmerie").  My  copy  is 
of  the  translation,  under  the  title  of  TaeUuma 
and  Jocunday  12mo.,  1760,  and  I  can  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  the  Tacitumians  and  the  Frivolites 
here  satirized  are  our  good  selves  and  our  old 
enemies— now  permanently,  to  be  hoped,  our  ex- 
cellent neighbours — across  the  Channel  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Sombragloomy-ians,  or 
Londoners,  are  comically  brought  out  and 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  light-heartedness  of 
the  Jocundians  or  Parisians.  The  little  book  ia 
highly  piquant  in  describing  both  countries  and 
people;  here  is  his  first  experience  when  the 
genius  dropped  himself  upon  Tacituma : — 

"  A  thick  and  perpetaal  vapour  coven  this  island,  and 
fills  the  souls  of  the  inhabitants  with  a  certaki  sadness, 
misanthropy,  and  irksomeness  of  thoir  own  existenoe. 
Alaciel  was  hardlv  at  the  first  barriers  of  the  metropolis 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  peasant  bending  under  thewught^ 
of  a  bag  of  gold,  who  made  the  best  of  hi«  way,  but  to' 
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all  appearance  his  heart  was  sad  and  heayj.  'What 
care  troubles  jou  ? '  said  Alaciel  to  him.  '  None,'  replied 
the  wise  Bnsticus :  '  I  only  return  to  my  native  Tillage 
to  be  there  a3  tired  as  I  haye  been  weary  of  myself 
whilst  in  town/  '  May  I  know,'  said  the  genius, '  the 
reason  of  your  sadness? '  *  I  have  no  reason  for  it,'  re- 
plied the  peasant;  '  I  was  bom  a  beggar*  and  I  have  got 
riches :  my  wife  prays  for  mj  long  me,  and  none  of  my 
children  wish  me  dead :  I  have  just  purchased  the 
whole  estate  of  the  master  whom  1  served,  and  can  at 
any  time  add  new  acquisitions  to  it. '  '  What  then  hinders 
your  giving  yourself  up  to  joy?'  said  Alaciel  again. 
'Joy!  what  is  joy  Tasked  the  Tacitumian.  'Joyl  I 
know  it  not;  I  never  heard  of  it  in  this  island.' " 

The  conyerse  may  be  expected  when  he  crosses 
"  the  small  ann  of  the  sea  "  to  Merryland,  where, 
under  a  "  purer  air,"  he  finds,  fifom  the  peasant  to 
the  noble,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle  ! "  is  the  cry,  and  all 
are  in  eager  pursuit  of  joy. 

The  other  book,  "  Mammuiky  or  Human  Nature 
displayed  on  a  Grand  Scale :  in  a  Tour  with  the 
Tinkers  into  the  Inland  Parts  of  Africa,  by  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,"  12mo.,  1789,  is  by  William 
Thomson,  a  Scottish  miscellaneous  writer,  author 
of,  amonff  many  other  remarkable  works,  "  The 
Man  in  Uu  Moon,  or  Travels  into  the  Lunar  Re- 
gions, by  the  Man  of  the  People,"  2  vols.,  1783. 
The  last  represents  the  visit  of  the  "  Man  of  the 
People  "  (C/h— s  F— x)  to  the  upper  regions,  where 
the  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  by  the  aid  of  his  magical 
glass,  exhibits  to  him  various  eminent  characters 
known  to  his  visitor  as  contemporaries  or  his- 
torical notabilities,  contrasting  their  high  reputa- 
tion and  popularity  in  our  lower  sphere  with  the 
veiT  opposites  their  acts  have  obtained  for  them 
aloft,  both  books  are  indeed  a  series  of  satires, 
and  both  pretend  to  give  some  autobiographical 
matter,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  where  he 
speaks  of  his  connexion  with  the  Gipsies.  Although 
Thomson's  works  are  extensive,  and  entitle  him 
to  be  better  known  than  he  is,  the  only  notice  I 
find  of  him  is  in  the  Living  Authors,  1816, 
«  N.  &  Q.,"  July  28,  1870,  and  in  Burton's  Booh- 
Hunter,  where  it  is  said  he  was  a  minister  ;  but  if 
an  anecdote  be  true,  which  runs  that  he  struck  the 
letter  c  out  of  the  word  changed,  when  a  student 
had  to  read  to  him  the  solemn  passage  in  1  Corin. 
XV.  61, 52,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  kirk, 
and  so  took  to  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of 
literature,  where  he  has  left  his  mark.        J.  O. 

"  Incidit  in  Sctllam,"  &C.  (5*  S.  vL  468  ;  vii. 
77,  478.}— -Some  interesting  information  on  the 
proverb, 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim," 
will  be  found  in  Jortin's  "Life  of  Erasmus,"  Works, 
voL  X.  I).  286,  London,  1808.    The  following  are 
.  some  brief  extracts : — 

"  Erasmus,  in  the  explication  of  this  proverb,  which 
he  hath  taken  from  Apostolius,  without  citing  him,  con- 
cludes with  this  verse,  famous,  says  he,  amongst  the 
Latins,  but  the  author  of  which,  as  he  owns,  was  not 
known  to  him: — 


'  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.' 
Qaleottus  Martins  of  Nami,  who  died  A.D.  1476,  hath 
first  discovered  that  this  vene  was  of  Philippus  Gaul- 
terus  in  his  AUxandreit.  *  Hoc  carmen,'  says  he^  in  his 
book  Ds  Dodrina  promiscua,  cap.  xzviiL,  'Incidit  in 
Scyllam,'  &c., '  est  Gualteri  Galli  de  Gestis  Alexandri,  et 
non  vagum  proverbium,  ut  qnidam  non  omnino  indocti 
meminerunt'  Paquier,  in  his  Reeherehei,  L  iiL  c.  29, 
hath  since  made  the  same  remark.  This  Philippe 
Gaultier  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centui^. 
We  have  from  him,  amongst  other  works,  his  poem 
entiUed  A  Uxandreis,  in  ten  books.  The  verse  cited  above 
is  in  1.  V.  801,  where  the  poet,  addressing  himself  to 
Darius,  who,  flying  from  Alexander,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Bessus,  says  :— 

'Quo  tendis  inertem, 

Bex  periture,  fugam  ?    Nescis,  heu  perdite,  nescis» 

Quem  fugias ;  hostes  incurris,  dum  lugis  hostem. 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.' " 

E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

[Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  {DieL  Clou.  QwL),  describes 
the  author  as  "  Philip  Gualtier  de  Lille,  a  poet  of  the 
thirteenth  century."] 

AxTBLL  Family  (4*"»  S.  iv.  478 ;  v.  103.)— It  may 
be  of  service  to  Y.  S.  M.  in  his  researches  to  have 
the  following  data  of  a  family  of  this  name  who 
were  early  settlers  of  New  Jersey.  Daniel  Axt^U 
owned  much  land  in  this  state  circa  1700.  He  is 
described  in  his  will  as  "  of  Greville  St,  Parish  of 
St.  Andrew,  Holbum,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex Esq^  "  (England).  He  held  land  in  Jamaica 
and  other  places.  His  will  is  dated  August  19, 
1734,  proved  October  8,  1735.  It  mentions  **  my 
two  sons  Daniel  and  William  Axtell,"  ''  my  dear 
wife  Mary,"  and  is  recorded  in  the  Surveyor 
General's  office,  in  Perth,  Amboy,  N.  J.  Those 
bearing  the  name  here  are,  I  presume,  descendants. 
Ebenezer  and  Henry  Axtell  were  officers  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  1776,  from  this  state.  There 
were  also  six  persons  from  New  Jersey  bearing 
the  name  who  served  their  country  in  the  late 
rebellion.  H.  Axtell,  in  1850,  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  separate  New  England  family. 
Thos.  Axtell,  aged  thirty-five  years,  was  a  pas- 
senger from  the  port  of  London  to  Yireinia  in 
1635.  Daniel  seems  a  common  name  in  the  New 
England  family.  See  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Register  for  April,  1868,  January  and 
April,  1876.  William  John  Potts. 

Gamden,  New  Jersey. 

"Things  in  General,''  &c.  (5«J»  S.  viL  48a)— 
This  is  by  I^bert  Mudie.  See  4^  S.  xL  156, 
510  ;  xiL  19.  Olfhar  Hamst. 

"  The  Crisis,''  1775-6  (5«*  S.  iiL  487 ;  iv.  78  ; 
viL  467.)-^In  1775  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Prcr- 
sent  Crisis  with  ren>ect  to  America  Considered^ 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Effingham  as  an  insult  to  the  king  ;  and  the  third 
number  of  a  periodical  paper  call^  ^e  Crisis  was 
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complained  of  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  Complaints 
were  also  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
after  a  conference  on  the  subject,  both  publications 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and 
were  burned  accordingly,  first  at  the  gate  of  West- 
minster Hall,  on  March  6,  and  the  following  day 
at  the  Boyal  Exchange.  An  account  mU  lie 
found  in  the  Annual  SegisUr  for  1775,  p.  95  : — 

**  On  the  7th  of  March  the  concoane  of  people  was 
piodigioiu:  lome  of  them  were  at  first  yefy  notoua; 
thtj  seised  and  threw  about  the  first  brudi  faggots 
which  were  brought,  and  treated  the  City  Marshal  and 
the  hangman  yery  ill ;  but,  more  faggots  being  brought, 
and  dipped  in  tmpentine,  they  immediately  took  fire,  and 
soon  consumed  the  publications  in  question." 

It  is  to  be  obserred  Uiat  these  two  publications 
were  in  principle  quite  opposed  to  eacn  other,  the 
pamphlet  asserting  the  right  of  the  soyereign  to 
levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
whilst  the  2id  weekly  Crisis  took  just  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  I  find  no  eyidence  as  to 
further  proceedings  of  the  ministers  against  the 
Crisis  newspaper,  and  it  certainly  continued  to 
be  issued  for  more  than  a  year,  many  of  the  num- 
bers beinff  in  fact  far  more  seditious,  if  not  more 
*'  treasonable,"  than  the  celebrated  No.  45  of  the 
North  Briton.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

Scotch  Hxrxditart  Offices  (6*"*  S.  vL  149, 
£57,  299  ;  yiL  338,  496.)— The  number  of  claims 
made  by  holders  of  hereditaiy  offices,  and  entered 
in  the  Court  of  Session  in  pursuance  of  the  Act, 
20  Greo.  11.  c.  43,  for  abolishing  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  was  160,  a  list  of  which, 
showing  the  names  of  the  claimants,  the  jurisdic- 
tions, &C.,  claimed,  and  the  prices  demanded,  will 
be  found  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  yoL  ix.  pp.  582- 
588.  Of  these  claims,  124  were  sustained  by  the 
Lords  of  Session,  and  the  yalues  stated  in  their 
report,  dated  March  18,  1*748,  and  laid  before  the 
King  in  CoundL  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  claims  sustained  and  the  yalues  allowed.  (See 
SeoU  Mag.,  yol  x.  pp.  136-138.) 

1  Office  of  Justiee-Oeneral  ...   £15,000    0    0 

2  Sheriffships  for  life  8,000    0    0 

4  fiedeemable  Sheriffships  ...    *10,666  13    4 

14  Sheriffships  not  redeemable  ^  f!8  709    1    6 

4^8  7  10 
88  14  6 

8,500  0  0 
29,424  12  10 
18,481  6  1 

6,268  16    1 

1,920    0    0 


Stewartries  f 

5  Stewartries,  parts  of  shires 
2  Deputj-Sheriffahips 
4  Constabularies        

46  Regalities     

28  BaiUeries  of  Begality 

6  Boyal  Bailieries      

10  Clarkships  for  life 

JeAnirgh* 

'*  Ths  Ghurchtards  of  Boxburohshire"(5^ 
S.  yii.  425.)— Mb.  Manuel  must  haye  been  mis- 
informed when  he  attributed  The  Chwrchyards  of 


162,087  12    : 
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Boxburghshire  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stephenson,  as  it 
was  both  compiled  and  arranged  oy  my  fsither 
(Mr.  John  TaitX  and  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  T. 
Stephenson,  who  intended  to  ddiyer  a  lecture  on 
the  same  subject  at  Melrose ;  but  it  was  neyer  ex- 
pected that  the  authorship  would  be  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Stephenson,  especially  as  the  lecture  was  neyer 
deliyered.  It  pleases  me  much  to  think  that  any 
portion  of  it  has  been  considered  worthy  of  notice 
in  "  N.  &  Q.'' ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  altogether 
of  much  moment,  still  I  cannot  bear  the  idea,  after 
aU  my  father's  trouble  tmd  research,  that  another 
is  receiying  honour  where  honour  is  not  due. 

Violet  S.  Tait^ 

Family  of  Db  la  Maine  (5*^  S.  yii.  448.>— 
I^Almaine  is,  according  to  Lower  {Patronymiea 
Britannica),  "  from  AUemagne,  a  place  near  Caen, 
famous  for  its  quarries  of  Caen  stone.  From  this 
identity  of  name  that  stone  is  often  misunder- 
stood to  haye  been  brought  from  Germany.'' 

St.  SwiTHiN. 

Briggs  Fahilt  of  Norfolk  and  Yorks  (5*^ 
S.  yiL  449.)— In  Morehouse's  Eistory  of  Kirk- 
burton,  p.  70,  there  is  mention  made  of  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Wells,  daughter  of  the  Key.  Joseph  Brings,  who 
died  in  1748,  aged  seyenty-four ;  also  William,  son 
of  the  same,  who  died  March,  1668.  The  Bey. 
Joseph  Briggs  died  July  25,  1727,  aged  eighty- 
eight,  haying  been  yicar  of  Kirkburton  sixty-fiye 
years.  G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Hoddersfleld. 

Curious  Use  of  Words  (5*"^  S.  yii.  468.)— I 
haye  heard  the  word  "  pash  '*  frequently  used  in 
Yorkshire  in  the  sense  of  strike :  *'  1 11  pash  you 
if  you  don't  keep  quiet.''  J.  K. 

Our  stock  men  in  the  Weald  and  Mid  Kent 
always  say  of  a  cow  or  sheep  it  is  *'  chowing  its 
quid,"  meaning  thereby  chewine  the  cud. 

V.  F.  Ebnnard. 

"  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  "  ^5*** 
S.  yii  449.) — "The  aboye  time-honoured  title 
will"  certainly  "expire  with  its  present  holders." 
The  act  of  the  present  session,  c.  40,  s.  4,  making 
clear  the  fifth  section  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Act,  1873,  enacts  that  "  the  ordinary 
Judees  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  styled 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  and  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  (other  than  the  presidents 
of  aiyisions)  shall  be  styled  Justices  of  the  Hiffh 
Court."  The  puisne  judge  last  appointed  in  the 
Exchequer  diyision.  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  is  styled 
" Mr.  Justice  "  instead  of  "  Baron"  Hawkins. 

C.  S. 

Farewell  Family:  Col.  John  Farewell  (5**» 
S.  yii.  427,  468.)— A  John  Farewell  / 
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a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Defence  for  the 
county  of  Surrey.  Husband,  Ordtra,  0rd%9iance$f 
<ind  DeclarationSy  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

The  same  person,  or  a  namesake,  was  a  justice 
of  peace  for  Surrey  in  1650.  Nanus  of  Justica, 
Michadmas  Terme,  1650,  p.  55. 

This  man  can  hardly  have  been  Lieutenant- 
€k>yemor  of  the  Tower  in  1690,  but  he  may  well 
have  been  the  father  of  the  person  inquired  after. 
Edward  Peacock. 

I  believe  that  a  Mr.  Farwell,  a  medical  gentle- 
man at  Chipping  Norton,  is  of  a  family  from 
Somersetshire ;  he  might  be  able  to  give  the 
desired  information.  In  names  like  Farewell, 
Whitelocke,  Whitefield,  and  Shakespeare,  the  e 
in  the  middle  is  often  omitted  though  pronounoed. 

GiBBBS  BlOAUD. 

Carausius  (5«»  S.  viL  361,  382,  403,  422.)— 
In  a  little  work  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  the 
late  Robert  Steele  Nicholson,  of  Bailor,  near 
Bangor,  co.  of  Down,  published  in  1868,  the  writer 
endeavours  to  prove  that  St.  Patrick's  "  Epistle 
to  Coroticus ''  was  actually  addressed  to  Carausius, 
the  Roman  admiral,  who  usurped  the  sovereignty 
^f  Britain  in  a.d.  287.  If  Mr.  Mac  Cabb  has  not 
seen  the  book  alluded  to,  he  would,  I  think, 
whether  convinced  or  not,  be  interested  by  the 
statements  and  arguments  brought  together  by 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  course  the  result  is  to  alter 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  Patrick  from  the  fifth 
to  the  third  century.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast 

"  OuTiLB  "  (6«»  S.  viL  389.)--An  instance,  no 
doubt,  of  phonetic  spelling  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Outi2e =out-ile  or  aisle,  the  outlying 
end  of  a  house,  or  one  of  the  lateral  divisions  of 
the  chapel.  And  the  Lancashire  man's  spelling 
reminds  one  that  deny  was  once  denay,  that  fry 
came  fixim  Fr.  /rat,  die  from  dS,  &c. 

Alphonsb  Estoclbt. 

"  Patina''  (5*»»  S.  viL  468.)— Littr^  gives  as  an 
etymology  the  Latin  patina,  dish,  very  likely 
because  ancient  metal  dishes  are  now  covert 
with  that  salt,  which  is  a  kind  of  carbonate. 

Hbnri  Gaussbron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Shazspearb  (5*^   S.  vii.  488.)— The  passage 
mentioned  in  Halliwell's  Oloseary,  under  the  word 
**  Dub,"  occurs  in  2  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  v.  so.  3 : 
*'  Silence,  Do  me  right, 

And  dab  me  knight : 
Samhigo." 
Singer's  note  lays  :— 

**Todoa  man  right  and  to  do  him  reason  were  for- 
merly the  usual  expressions  in  pledging  healths :  he 
who  drank  a  hamper  expected  that  a  bamper  should  be 
drank  to  his  toast  To  this  Bishop  Hall  alludes  in  his 
Quo  Vadis  :—*  Those  fonnet  of  ceremonioni  ^^ffin^,  in 


which  men  have  learned  to  make  gods  of  others  and 
beasts  of  themseWes :  and  lose  their  reason  while  they 
pretend  to  do  reason.*  He  who  drank  a  bumper  on  his 
knees  to  the  health  of  his  mistress  was  dabbed  a  knight 
for  the  evening.  On  drinkhig  healtiis  to  mistreaaet  see 
Young's  England:*  Bane," 

W.  F.  R. 
Worie  Vicarage. 

"High  Borlasb"  (5*>»  S.  vu.  468.)— See 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  2»*  S.  iv.  248,  300,  317.  In  4^  S.  v. 
532,  some  slight  additional  information  may  be 
obtained.  Ed.  Marshall. 

"  Thb  Lono  Elbvbnth  of  June  "  (5**»  S.  viL 
466.) — I  remember  an  old,  rhyme  common  in 
Lancashire : — 

"  Bamaby  bright, 
All  day  and  no  night" 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  St  Bama- 
bas*s  Day  would  answer  to  our  June  22,  therefore 
about  the  longest  day. 

E.  Lbaton  Blenkinsopp. 

John  Withbrspook  and  Descendants  {Z^  S. 
X.  167  ;  XL  25.) — Having  had  occasion  to  look  up 
some  back  numbers  of  "N.  &  Q."  I  saw  your 
correspondent's  inquiry  concerning  John  Wither- 
spoon  and  his  descendants.  I  think  I  can  put  him 
in  the  way  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  them,  if 
he  has  not  already  done  so.  There  is  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Woods,  of  Pennsylvania  (who  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  the  class  succeeding  my  own,  «'.«. 
1876,  and  whose  father  unveiled  the  "  Wither- 
spoon  Statue,"  placed  in  the  Centennial  Grounds, 
Philadelphia,  last  year),  to  whom  I  can  refer  Mr. 
Bain  as  a  descendant  of  John  Witherspoon.  I 
also  notice  in  the  Catalogue  of  Princeton  the  name 
of  a  Mr.  John  Witherspoon  Woods  as  having  been 
graduated  in  1837.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
address  of  Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  but  I  think  I  can 
obtain  it  if  Mr.  Bain  so  desires. 

Samuel  W.  Bradford. 

459,  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore,  Ma.,  U.S. 

[The  reply  at  the  second  reference  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  correspondent.] 

"  A  Commonplace  Book,"  &c.  (5*^  S.  vii.  229, 
356.)— I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Warren  for  the  in- 
formation given.  Inquiring  at  Hatchard's  about 
the  1814  edition  specified,  I  learned  that  there  was 
none  of  later  date,  and  of  it  they  could  produce 
only  a  second-hand  copy,  which,  moreover,  was  not 
at  all  the  book  I  was  in  search  ofl  Another 
Conymonplace  Book  was,  howevw,  shown  to  me, 
with  title-page  as  foUows  : — 

«  A  Commonplace  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible :  wherein 
the  Substance  of  Scripture,  respecting  Doctrine, 
Worship,  and  Manners,  is  reduced  to  its  Proper  Heads. 
By  John  Locke,  Oent.  BoTised  and  Improved,  and  the 
whole  Faithfully  Collated,  by  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.,  Preben- 
dary of  Brecon,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Mijesty.  London:  Printed  for  Thomas  Tegg,  No.  78, 
ChoHMda,  1842." 
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Tbifl,  I  was  glad  to  find,  was  the  later  edition  I 
was  in  search  of,  of  the  1697  book  in  my  pos- 
session, which,  however,  gives  no  compiler's  name 
or  names  on  the  title-page  or  M;>peiMled  to  the 
prefeoe.  In()uiring  of  W.  Tegg  &  Co.,  I  learned 
that  the  original  aathorship  was  aUribuUd  to 
^*  John  Locke,  Cknt." — as  shown  in  the  list  of  his 
works— bat  a  note  says  there  was  some  doubt 
about  his  having  compiled  the  Commonplace  Book, 
I  commend  the  1842  edition,  as  above,  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Warren,  should  he  not  have  seen 
it.  H.  W.  B.  B. 

"Ev^X    IN     OUR     A8HKS     LIVE    THEIR    WONTED 

riRKs,"  GRArt  "Elegt"  (5«»  S.  vu.  470.)-Mr. 
Warren  says  this  line  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested from  PetrarcL  In  what  part  of  his  writings 
aoes  a  similar  line  occur  ?  It  is  almost  identical 
with  one  by  Chancer  : — 

"  Yet  in  our  aiMben  old  is  fyr  i-reke." 
But  the  image  is  one  likely  to  suggest  itself  to 
abiost  any  thoaghtful  mind.  J.  Dixon. 

STRAfiBouRo  Cathedral  (4**  S.  viii.  205.)— 
The  impression  made  on  Americans  whilst  travel- 
ling in  Europe  when  they  first  see  its  grand 
cathedrals  was  once  strikingly  seen  by  me  in  the 
case  of  a  y^oung  native  of  the  United  States,  who, 
on  standing  before  this  magnificent  fabric,  and 
looking  op  at  its  lofty  spire,  exclaimed  with 
eothosiasm,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast, 
"  Come  for  me  to-morrow  morning  ;  come  for  me 
to-morrow  morxiing  ! " — he  was  lost  in  admiration. 

J.  Macrat. 

John  Rivett,  the  Loyal  Brazier  (!■*  S.  vii. 
134.)— I  find  that,  in  February,  1853,  it  was  in- 
quired what  is  known  of  the  life  and  history  of 
John  Rivett,  the  brazier,  living  at  the  Dial,  near 
Holbom  Conduit,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  the 
statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross  is  attributed. 
We  are  told,  in  Cunningham's  Handbook,  that,  in 
1660,  John  Rivett  was  refusing  to  deliver  to  the 
£ari  of  Portland  a  statue  in  brass  of  the  late  king 
on  horseback,  according  to  an  order  of  the  House. 
Cunningham  added  tmit  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  any  further  proceedings  in  the  matter,  but 
that  the  statue  was  not  set  up  at  Cbaring  Cross 
until  1674.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  above 
vetr  Rivett  must  have  succeeded  in  making  his 
peace  with  the  Court,  and,  it  may  be  inferr^,  in 
uimsing  of  the  statue  to  his  own  advantage,  as  I 
find  it  mentioned  in  Dr.  Spender's  valuable  work 
on  the  Bath  waters  that 

"tttheentnnoefrom  the  King's  to  the  Qaeen'sbath 
it  pUotd  ft  mudve  ring  of  brtM,  aud  on  it  is  inscribed : 
'  I,  John  Revet,  His  Migesty's  braiier,  at  60  ye.  of  age, 
"aye  preMnt  month  of  July,  1674,  ReceiTed  Cure  of  » 
Troe  Paleie  from  Head  to  Foot  on  one  Side.  Thanks 
be  to  God.*- 

Calcuttbnsis. 
[See  «  N.  &  Q.,"  5»»»  a  iv.  84, 158.] 


Philothba  and  Pambla  (5***  S.  viL  389.) — ^Is 
not  Philothea  a  mistake  for  Philoclea  ?  Philodea 
and  Pamela  are  the  heroines  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  F.  L. 

BoNVTLE  Family  {6^  S.  vi  447  ;  viL  52,  231.) 
— I  am  much  obliged  to  Sir  John  Macleak, 
M^  Orbbnfirld,  and  Chahobllor  Harinotok 
for  their  replies — of  course  Cheston  was  an  oversight 
for  Chuton.  Mr.  Greenfikld  corrects  Sir  John 
Maclean  and  makes  one  or  two  suggestions,  which 
I  confess  I  cannot  quite  follow,  but  which  cause 
me  to  repeat  one  of  my  original  queries,  of  whom 
was  Alice  the  daughter  ?  I  nave  great  doubts  my- 
self as  to  her  reputed  husbands.  Sir  Edmund  de 
Ciyvedon  and  Ralph  Carminow  ;  I  do  not  believe 
she  was  ever  wife  to  either  of  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  from  the  dates  of  their  deaths  to  the 
date  of  hers  is  at  the  most  a  period  of  fifty  years  ; 
but  in  her  inquisition,  4  Hen.  VI.  No.  34,  taken  at 
Crukern,  Somerset,  May  7,  1426  : — 

*'Sbe  beld  in  dower,  of  the  inheritance  of  Walter 
Rodenay,  s.  and  h.  of  John,  s.  of  Walter,  s.  of  John 
Rodenay,  Ent,  ber  late  haslNmd,  now  being  under  age 
and  in  the  custody  of  Walter,  Lord  of  Hungerfora. 
Walter  Rodenay  is  ten  years  and  upwards,"  i.e,  ber  great- 
grandson. 

By  another  inquis.  taken  at  Southperet(?),  Dorset, 
Alay  7,  1426,  Alice  was  seized  in  feei  of  the  manor 
of  Uoleway,  and  granted  the  same  to  Thomas  Car- 
mynowe,  Esq.,  and  others.  This  suggests  to  me 
the  possibility  of  Alice  being  a  member  of  the 
Carmynowe  family  by  blood  and  not  by  marriage. 
I  should  also  like  to  have  proof  of  Cecilia,  wife 
first  to  Thomas  Bonvyle,  secondly  to  Sir  WUliam 
Cheyney,  being  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Streeche. 
I  do  not  see  tbit  the  m.  of  Ciyvedon,  co.  Somerset, 
is  mentioned  in  Alice's  inquisition  at  all.  A  John 
Streeche  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  both  Sir  William  Bonevyle  and  Alice  in 
charters,  &c.,  quoted  in  the  inquisitions,  9  Hen. 
IV.  No.  42,  and  4  Hen.  VI.  No.  34.  In  the  proof 
of  age  of  William,  son  of  John,  son  of  William 
Bonevyle,  Knt.,  1  Hen.  V.  No.  58  (inquisition  taken 
at  Honiton,  co.  Devon,  Oct.  31,  1413),  is  a  very 
curious  anecdote.  It  proves  he  was  born  on 
Aug.  31,  1392,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  at 
Shete,  CO.  Devon,  on  the  same  day.  Three  of  the 
witnesses  called  to  prove  it  made  the  following 
statement,  which  may  be  thought  worthy  of  a  nook 
in"N.&Q.":— 

"  That  the  said  William,  a  of  John,  is  of  the  age  of 
twenty-ooe  years  and  upwards,  for  that  he  was  bom  at 
Shete,  in  co.  Devon,  on  the  last  day  of  August  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Ric.  II.  and  baptised  in  the 
p'ih  ch.  of  the  same  Till  on  the  same  day,  about  the 
vesper  hour.  And  this  they  well  know  for  truth,  for 
that  these  jurors  on  that  day  were  together  (pariUr)  at 
Honyton  on  a  certain  day  of  lore  {dit  amorit)  chosen  to 
make  nn  agreement  between  two  of  their  neighbours, 
and  in  the  same  day  tbere  came  there  one  Lady  Katherine, 
formerly  wife  of  John  Cobham,  Knt.,  and  then  the  wife 
of  John  Wyke,  of  Nynhyde,  aunt  of  the  same  William, 
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son  of  John,  parposing  to  ride  to  Shete,  expecting  to  be 
godmother  {eo-vuUer)  of  the  tame  infant ;  to  whom  there 
came  by  the  way  there  one  Edvrard  Dygher,  serrant  of 
the  said  William  Boneyyle,  Knt,  who  was  reputed  as 
being  half  a  fool,  for  that  he  was  verbose  and  jocose, 
demanding  of  her  whither  she  was  going,  who,  answer- 
ing quickly,  said, '  Fool,  to  Shete  to  make  my  nephew 
(fupoUm)    a   Christian   man  * ;    which   same   Edward 

Sinning  (tvhrtdent)  said,  in  the  mother  tongue, '  Kate, 
ate.  there  to  by  m^n  pate  comystow  to  late '  (tic),  for 
that  the  solemnity  of  the  baptism  of  the  same  infant  is 
performed;  and  she  being  angry,  mounted  her  horse 
and  in  erieyous  wrath  returned  home,  rowing '  she  would 
not  see  ner  sister '  (to  wit,  the  mother  of  the  aforesaid 
infant)  *  for  half  a  year  following,  although  she  might  be 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  should  die/  And  the  aforesaid 
jurors  knew  and  saw  all  these  things.*' 

The  above  is  rather  more  amusing  than  most  of 
these  cut-and-dried  inquisitions  are,  and  so  I  have 
ventured  on  reproducing  it,  without  having  any 
real  aim  beyond  its  being  a  note,  which  when 
found,  &c,  Stwl. 

"  Temorn  "  (6«*  S.  viL  426)  should  be  written 
Uhmom,  like  to-morrow.  It  is  not  at  all  limited  to 
the  Yorkshire  coast  I  have  often  heard  it  in  and 
about  Bradford.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

"To-TEAR"  (6«»  S.  viL  426,  616)  for  "this 
year''  is  as  common  in  Gloucestershire  as  "to- 
day "  and  "  to-night."  H.  T.  E. 

"  To-year  "  is  still  in  constant  use  in  North  and 
East  Lincolnshire.  S.  T.  M. 

Ladt  Hamilton  (6»"»  S.  viL  368,  493.)— The 
vitality  of  slander  is  marvellous.  Apis  says  that 
he  is  still  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Emma  Harte 
(Lady  Hamilton)  was  the  quack  Graham's  Goddess 
of  Health.  I  think  a  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing dates  must  convince  him  of  his  error. 

Graham's  exhibition  began  in  1780  and  closed 
in  1784.  In  1780  Emma  Harte  was  living,  as 
nursemaid,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Budd,  an  eminent 
physician.  On  leaving  the  service  of  Dr.  Budd, 
she  entered  that  of  a  tradesmaiv  at  the  West-end 
of  the  town,  where  she  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
lady  of  rank,  with  whom  she  resided  for  some  time 
as  companion.  It  was  during  her  residence  with 
this  lady  that  she  became  acquainted  with  Captain 
Payne,  by  whom  she  was  seduced,  and  with  whom 
she  resided  until  her  connexion  with  Sir  Harry 
Featherstonhaugh,  and  subsequentlv  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  Greville.  The  frailties  of  her  early  career 
are  well  known  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  In 
the  early  part  of  1782  she  was  residing  with  Mr. 
Greville,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1789,  in 
which  year  she  accompanied  Sir  William  Hamilton 
to  Naples,  and  was  married  to  him  in  1791. 

The  calumny  referred  to  originated  in  an  in- 
famous book  entitled  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
published  in  1816,  immediately  after  her  death. 

I  may  refer  Apis  to  an  article  on  Lady  Hamilton 


in  Blacktoood^B  Magazine^  April,  1860,  republished 
in  Paradoxes  and  Pwssles,  John  Paokt. 

Centbnarianism  :  Mr.  Edward  Morgan^ 
SAID  TO  BB  106  (6*>»  S.  vii.  426.)— In  spite  of  all 
my  inquiries  I  have  failed,  in  obtaining  any  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Morgan's  age ;  but  information  haa 
just  reached  me  that  the  reported  centenari&n 
banquet  at  Richmond  on  the  21st  of  May  haa 
been  declared  to  be  a  hoax.  In  asking  yon  to 
preserve  in  your  columns  this  statement,  I  will 
venture  to  express  my  hope  that  those  journals 
which  have  recorded  the  absurd  story  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Morgan's  106  years  will,  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  truth,  now  explain  that  the  story  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  very  senseless  hoax. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

"Next  thb  heart"  (6«»  S.  viL  288,  417.)— I 
would  beg  to  mention  to  Mr.  Lean  an  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  expression  probably  a  ^ood  deal 
earlier  than  those  he  quotes.  It  occurs  m  the  old 
Scotch  poem.  The  Wyfe  of  AuckiermuchJtyy  given 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  Evergreen^  as  of  date 
prior  to  1600.  The  exact  date  of  this  piece,  how- 
ever, and  the  authorship  of  it,  are  uncertain. 
Ranisay  seems  to  have  taken  it  from  the  Banna- 
tvne  MS.  (most  of  which  dates  from  1668),  whera 
there  has  been  appended'  to  the  verses,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  Scottish  custom  of  thus 
indicating  the  author,  "Quod  Mofat,"  but  in 
a  more  modem  hand.  This  Ramsay  has  accepted 
as  evidence  that  the  poem,  the  original  of  all  th& 
Scottish  narratives  wherein  the  gudeman  is  de- 
scribed as  rashly  undertaking  the  gudewife's  duties, 
was  from  the  pen  of  a  Sir  John  Moffat,  "  one  of 
the  Pope's  knights,"  and,  by  consequence,  of  date 
about  1620.  The  verse  in  which  the  phrase  in 
question  occurs  runs  thus  : — 

"  Than  in  the  momjng,  vp  loho  gatt 
And  on  hir  hairt  laid  nir  difjwne* 
And  pat  als  mekle  in  hir  lap 
As  micht  haif  serd  thembaith  at  nwne.t" 

A.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-CoL 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Musical  Revenge  :  "  Hudibras  "  (6*^  S.  iiL 
326,  393,  466, 619  ;  iv.  277,  296  ;  v.  32, 168,  192,, 
276.)— In  reference  to  the  various  allusions  to 
Butler's  poem  of  Hudibras  that  have  been  made 
in  "  N.  &  Q."  at  different  times,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  essay,  No.  60,  of  the 
SpedtaJtor^  voL  i.  1711,  may  find  insertion,  as  agree- 
ing with  ideas  I  have  been  allowed  to  put  forward 
in  ''N.  &  Q."  regarding  the  character  of  the 
Royalist  epic  as  a  work  of  art.  The  SjaectaUn^* 
essay  is  on  the  subject  of  '*  False  Wit,"  and 
towards  the  close  of  it  he  says  : — 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  great  numbers  of  thote  who  admirar 
the  incomparable  HudHrat  do  it  more  on  account  of 
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thoM  dogicerel  rhymet"  (of  the  houU^mis  tpeciet  con- 
taiiMd  in  the  epic) "  than  of  the  parts  that  really  deaeire 
adnurmtion.    I  am  sore  I  hare  heard  the 


Md 


'  Pulpit,  dram  ecolesiastio, 
Was  heat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick/ 

'  There  was  ancient  sage  philosopher. 
Who  had  read  AlezaDder  Ross  over/ 


more  frequently  quoted  than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit  in 
the  whole  poem." 

E.  H.  Malcolm. 

Pen  :  Fbnd  (5*»»  S.  vi.  348,  414  ;  viL  58,  98, 
178,  218,  313,  495.)  — The  term  toeaiher-fend  I 
had  certainly  forgotten  in  Shakspeare,  and  pos- 
sibly elsewhere,  for  it  is  so  well  understood  here 
as  not  to  excite  a  thought  or  remark,  unless  in 
connexion  with  hie  queries.  When  I  at  that 
time  sought  for  it  in  glossaries  without  success, 
and  remembered  never  having  heard  that  com- 
pound, I  attributed  to  Wordsworth  its  formation 
or  introduction ;  and,  finding  it  in  his  works, 
might  have  claimed  it  as  a  Cumberland  word,  but 
for  J.  C.*s  timely  reminder  from  the  New  World, 
for  which  I  am  particularly  obliged  and  delighted. 
The  verb  fo  fend  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
useful  still,  on  land  or  water,  as  "to  fend  the 
boat "  among  rowing  men  in  the  South  ;  and  an 
excellent  illustration  of  it  in  the  Northern  sense 
was  conveyed  in  an  assurance  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  cold  of  this  spring,  the  little 
lambs  would  take  no  harm,  as  "  if  they  only  get 
plenty  of  milk  they  wiilfend  for  themselves." 

M.  P. 

Cnmherlaad. 

Philip  Stubbs  (5«»  S.  viL  87,  289,  356, 495.)— 
I  have  a  fine  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Anatomie  (Aug.  16, 1583),  and  it  has  the  name 
of  the  author  on  the  title-pa^e  plain  enough  : — 
"  Made  Dialogue-wise  by  Phillip  Stubbes.  |  Scene 
and  allowed,  according  to  order."  K.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Dbscbvdants  of  thb  Regicides  (5***  S.  vii. 
47,  196,  253,  276,  379,  479.)— Thomas  Hewson, 
Esq.,  1,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin,  will  probably  be 
able  to  give  F.  B.  the  information  desired. 

H.  S. 

Authors  or  Books  Wanted  (5*^  S.  viL  429.)— 

There  were,  by  a  corions  coincidence,  two  Latin 
versioos  of  John  Gilpin  made  and  published  at  Oxford 
in  or  ahoot  the  year  1834 ;  one.  by  the  (now)  Very 
Bererend  Robert  Scott,  Dean  of  Rochester,  which  was 
pablished  in  the  Oxford  lUnew;  the  other,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Bingham,  Rector  of  Melcombe-Bingham,  Dorset, 
pablished  sepaimtely  by  Vincent  of  Oxford,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appmred  in  1841,  with  two  or  three  addi- 
tional translations.  Doubtless  either  of  these  might  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  authorship  of  the 
latter  version  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Bingham  himself  in 
«N.fca/'l'«8.xLl«.  M.  A, 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5**»  S.  viL 
489.)— 

The  line, "  1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair,"  is  the 
first  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  "  Hope,"  the  second  piurt  of 
Shenstone*s  PcMtoro/ ^a//a(2.  Wm.  Pbhqbllt. 

(6"»8.viL509.) 
"Homo  homini  lupus."— This  is  from  Plautus,  Atin,, 
ii.  4,  88.  It  was  i^robably  adopted  ks  the  motto  on  the 
picture  from  having  become  a  oommon  proverb.  As 
such  it  appears  in  the  Adetgia  of  Erasmus,  who  explains 
it  as  a  saying  by  which  we  are  admonished  not  to  trust 
anything  to  an  unknown  man,  but  to  beware  of  him  as 
of  a  wolf  {Adag,  Bratm.  EpiL,  p.  129,  Amst,  1663). 

En.  MABSHA.LL. 

Rilev*s  Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations  (ed.  1859)  gives 
also  "  Homo  homini  aut  deus  aut  lupus,"  which  is  set 
down  as  a  proverb.  Wm.  Uvdirhill. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ke. 

Aninereate  of  the  Bpiicopau,  and  the  CongS  d^Elire  ; 

considered  tn  Two  Charges  delivered  at  the   Visitation 

of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  in  May,  1877.    By  Charles 

James   Burton,  MJ^.,  Chancellor.     (James    Parker 

&Co.) 

In  these  two  charges  the  Chancellor  of  Carlisle  has 

addressed  himself  to  two  of  the  questions  hriUantes  of  the 

day,  pleading  strongly  in  the  former  for  the  rendering 

of  the  Anglican  Episcopate  "as  complete  and  adeouate 

as  our  efforts  can  make  it,"  and  in  the  latter  for  such  an 

alteration  in  the  present  mode  of  nominal  election  to  the 

office  of  bishop  as  shall  bring  it  into  closer  conformity 

with  primitive  practice.    Botu  charges  are  well  worthy 

of  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  English  Churchmen. 

Annals  of  Winehcomhe  and  Sudeley,    By  Emma  Dent. 

(Murray.) 
In  a  superb  quarto  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 

Eages,  admirably  and  profusely  illustrated,  Mrs.  Dent 
as  contributed  many  useful  chapters  to  county  history. 
Winehcomhe,  now  a  quiet  village,  was  once  the  chief 
city  of  Mercia.  Offa  founded  a  nunnery  there  in  787. 
Its  histor?  for  nearly  eleven  hundred  years  is  here  told 
by  Mrs.  Dent  in  a  way  which  will  remind  some  readers 
of  the  late  Duchess  of  Northumberland's  work  on 
Alnwick  Castle,  published  something  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  The  industry  displayed  in  Mrs.  Dent's 
work  is  immense;  and  though  some  of  the  lady's 
conclusions  may  perhaps  not  pass  without  questioning, 
the  volume,  as  a  whole,  will  give  her  a  bighlv  honour- 
able pltce  amon^r  local  historians.  In  its  varied  details 
it  addresses  itself  to  general  retders  as  well  as  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  artist.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mrs.  Dent's  notice.  The  story  of  Sudeley  itself  is 
excellently  told,  and  will  find  a  sympathiser  in  every 
reader.  Sudeley  has  endured  as  much  desecration,  variety, 
and  ultimate  reparation,  as  the  body  of  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  Parr,  which  was  buried  in  the  church  near  the 
home  of  her  second  nusband.  The  coffin  was  at  one 
time  open  to  relic-collectors,  who  seem  to  have  stripped 
the  dead  queen ;  for  some  time  it  disappeared.  When 
it  was  recovered  an  ivy  root  had  struck  into  the  coffin, 

{rattmg  forth  shoots  about  the  skeleton,  as  if  to  protect 
t  from  further  sacrilege.  It  was  discovered  bottom  up- 
ws^s;  but  it  is  now  decently  entombed,  for  ever. 

Thb  New  Q¥arterly  Magasine  leads  the  train  of  Jnlj 

Sriodicab  with  a  ricn  list  of  contents,  including  one  of 
e  "character"  articles  which  every  reader  looks  for,  > 
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DMnely,  "Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  by  Mr.  NoWe.  This  is 
admirable,  because  it  is  just,  true,  generous,  and  thought- 
fully written.— rAs  Nineteenth  Century  is  especially 
remarkable  for  Mr.  Froude*s  second  part  of  the  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket":  a  truly  Taluable 
contribution.  —  Shakspearian  readers  will  find  their 
account  in  various  ways,  alter  opening  Macmillan,  in 
studying  Mr.  FIeay*s  paper,  "  The  Text  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  Dr.  Holland's  "Ancient  Organization  of  the 
UniTertity  of  Oxford"  will  also  be  found  of  great 
interest. — TenvpU  Bar  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  which 
brings  old  times  freshly  back  again,  in  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished fireside  fancy  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  called  "  Men  are 
but  Children  of  a  larger  Growth."  The  author's  name 
will  draw  such  of  his  old  admirers  as  are  left  to  this 
bright  bit  of  fanciful  work. — In  the  Comhill  there  is  a 
world  of  pleasant,  wise,  and  doubtful  things,  in  "  Laus 
Philistiss.  Here  is  a  sample,  about  which  there  is 
nothing  doubtful:— "  Great  artists  are  more  generous 
in  praising  than  others,  but  Jilso  more  savage  in  re- 
taliating. Pope  on  Atticus,  Johnson  on  Chesterfield, 
Bentley  on  Boyle,  Englitk  Bard*  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
are  terrible  instances  of  literary  vengeance.  There  is 
the  temptation  of  power,  and  the  splendid  success  which 
attends  its  exertion ;  and  probably  the  great  ones  are  far 
more  patient  than  the  little  ones  suppose."  To  the 
above  list  might  be  added  Tennyson  on  Bulwer.— TA^ 
Foreign  Church  Chronicle  and  Review  (Vol.  I.  No.  2, 
W.  Wells  Gardner)  is  a  new  quarterly  intended  to  supply 
the  void  left  among  Anglican  periodiods  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  It  gives  information 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  on  the  state 
of  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion  in  America 
and  the  British  Colonies,  and  also  of  the  Old  Catholic 
churches  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

MissBS.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  have  published  The 
CustotMf  Superstitions^  and  Legends  of  the  County  of 
Somerset,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Poole.  A  pleasant  and  useful 
contribution  to  folk-lore.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  com- 
plete, but  Abulfeda  justifies  the  collector :  "  What  can- 
not be  totally  known  ought  not  to  be  totall v  neglected  ; 
for  the  knowledge  of  a  part  is  better  than  the  ignorance 
of  the  whole." 

Meetings  and  Oreetinge  is  the  title  of  the  last  of  the 
many  compilations  edited  by  Mr.  Tegg.  It  illustrates 
the  salutations,  obeisances,  and  courtesies  of  nations, 
and  contains  discursive  notices  of  other  subjects.  The 
following  may  be  noted  as  something  not  widely  known : 
**  Semper  eadem,  i.e.  *  always  the  same,'  was  first  used  as 
the  motto  of  the  arms  of  England,  Dec.  15, 1702."  The 
season  was  not  apt  for  such  use.  As  applied  to  Ireland, 
we  have  heard  an  Irish  gentleman  translate  semper 
eadem  as  meaning  "  worse  imd  worse." 

Dr.  Inglebv,  through  Triibner  &  Co.,  has  reprinted 
part  i.  of  some  of  his  occasional  papers,  under  the  title 
of  Shakespeare,  the  Man  and  the  Booh.  The  chapter  on 
**  The  Authorship  of  the  Works  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare "  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Fleay's 
article  in  Macmillan,  to  which  reference  is  made  above. 
Gentlemen  indulging  in  the  Baconian  theory  are  re- 
spectfully warned  that  Dr.  Ingleby  uses  that  strong  arm 
of  his  to  wield  the  scourge  with  perfect  vigour  and 
apparent  justice. 

Caxton  and  Shakspeare  (sec  Athenceum  for  June  23, 
p.  799). — Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xxix.,  is  against  borrow- 
ing and  lending  to  a  friend,  and  says  much  the  same  au 
Shaksneare  or  Caxton.  Verse  6  states  the  lender  may 
think  himself  well  off  if  he  gets  any  of  his  money  back  : 
'*  If  not,  he  hath  deprived  him  of  his  money,  and  he  hath 
gotten  him  an  enemy  without  cause."      W.  J.  Bikco. 


§Mitti  t0  CorrfiTyotitmK. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Old  Suburb. — There  was  a  school  of  great  reputation 
on  the  site  of  Baron  Grant's  house  at  Kensington,  in  the 
last  century.  The  master  was  the  worthy  but  eccentric 
James  Elphinston,  who  may  be  called  the  leader  of  the 
**  Fonetik  Falanx  "  and  the  worst  translator  of  Martial 
that  ever  existed.  Beattie,  writing  to  Forbes,  aayt : 
**  Elphineton's  Martial  is  just  come  to  hand ;  it  is  truly 
a  unique.  The  specimens  formerly  published  did  very 
well  to  laugh  at ;  but  a  whole  qoarto  of  nonsense  and 
gibberish  is  too  much.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  not 
wholly  illiterate  should  have  lived  so  long  in  England 
without  learning  the  language."  Elphinston  was  a  Scots- 
man. He  taught  English  to  manv  French  pupils  of 
noble  birth,  and  died  in  1800.  The  house  was  otherwise 
an  historioal  house.  Charles  II.'s  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitant. 

M.  D.^There  are  two  lines  in  Homer,  by  Thomas 
Hey  wood  {ob.  1649),  which  run  thus  :— 
"  Seven  cities  warr*d  for  Homer  being  dead, 

Who  living  had  no  roof  to  shrowd  his  head." 

Hierarehus,  kc. 
The  following  version  is  anonymous : — 
"  Seven  citiee  claimed  the  birth  of  Honaer  dead, 

Through  Which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.** 

W.  H.  D.  B.— See,for*'De  Montfort  Arms,""N.&Q.r 
1«  S.  X.  386 ;  "  Diana  de  Montfort,"  2»^  S.  iv.  329 ;  "  Por- 
trait of  Simon  de  Montfort,"  4  th  s.  i.  221.  Back  numben 
of  "  N.  k  Q."  can  always  be  obtained  by  application  to 
"The  Publisher,"  20,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 
Has  our  correspondent  seen  The  Life  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, Earl  of  Leicester  (1877),  by  G.  W.  Prothero  (Long- 
mans)? 

E.  C.  (Queen's  Gate.)  —  See,  under  "Inscriptions," 
the  General  Index  to  First  Series  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and 
under  "  Sun  Dials,"  the  General  Indexes  to  the  Second, 
Third,  and  especially  that  to  the  Fourth  Series. 

The  Biv.  William  H.  Sbwell,  M.A.  (Yaxley  Vicar- 
age,  Suffolk),  asks  W.  H.  C.  ("Curious  Burial  Custom," 
voL  vii.  p.  392;  for  his  name  and  address. 

X.  L. — There  is  a  popular  and  there  is  a  proper  but 
unused  pronunciation  of  these  names. 

G.  ScHRUMPP.— We  can  only  decide  after  seeing  the 
MS. 

C.  M.— The  superstitious  practice  connected  with  bees 
has  been  noticed  more  than  once  in  *'  N.  k  Q." 

R.  H.  S. '-There  is  no  end  of  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German  versions  of  this  national  anthem. 

Arthur  Sohombero  asks  for  the  titles  of  any  books  or 
pamphlets  published  in  defence  of  the  Jacobites  between 
1688-1747. 

"  Habknt  sua  fata  libelli  *'  is  requested  to  send  hi» 
name  and  address.    A  nroof  shall  be  forwarded. 

M.  D.— The  title  of  Montfort  became  extinct  in  1851. 

W.  F.  C.  (2).— At  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

L.  Barbe. — Under  consideration. 

K.  S.  B.~Letter  forwarded. 

Col.  M.— Next  week. 

NOTJOK. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addre^ed  to  **  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  bes;  leave  to  state  tliat  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  i 
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TUB  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

The  following  accoant  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
u  txtractcd  and  translated  from  a  manuscript  col- 
lection of  official  despatches  bearing  the  title  : 
"Lettres  Sorites  de  Londres,  an  Roi  de  Danemark 
et  k  ses  Ministres  d'Etat,  dans  les  ann^es  1688, 
1689,  1690,  1691,  et  1692,  par  Jean  Payen  de  La 
Fouleresse  ;  Gentilliomme -de  la  Charabre  du  Roi 
de  Danemark,  et  Conseiller  de  sa  Chancelerie.'' 
The  letters  have  never  been  published.  They  are 
281  in  number,  and  take  up  757  folio  pages.  A 
supplement  of  about  130  pages  contains  letters 
and  proclamations  of  James  II.  and  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  copies  of  treaties  between  England  and 
Denmark,  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  &c. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  to  whom  many  of  the 
letters   are   addressed,  is  Christian  Y.,  bom   in 
1G46.    He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
father  Frederic  III.,  in  1670.    He  died  in  1699 
of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  whilst  hunting. 
Letter  140. 
.    To  the  King, 
*'  Sire,— On  the  29th  of  last  month  the  king  broke  tip 
the  camp  near  Dundalk,  and  we  proceeded  that  same 
day  to  Ardee,  where,  as  had  prefiously  been  resolved 
upon,  vre  sgain  pitched  oar  tents.    We  were  here  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  their  position  along 
the  Boyne.    M  daybreak,  on  the  30th,  we  again  broke 


op  our  camp.    His  Majettv  cansed  the  army  to  march 
in  two  columns,  and  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing.    As  we  descended  the  snuiU 
hills  with  which  the  northern  part  of  this  ktll|l^lom  it 
studded,  we  discovered  a  very  fine  plain  watered  by  the* 
Boyne.    A  few  hours  later  we  came  in  full  stgbt  of  the 
enemy,  encamped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  little  river. 
On  drawing  nearer  we  perceived  that,  o«  the  enemy's 
side,  tbe  bank  was  high  and  steep  in  several  places* 
With  the  help  of  glasses  it  was  discovered  that   the 
enemy  had  not  suspected  as  to  be  so  nean  for  tbe  horses 
of  the  cavalry  had  been  tamed  out  to  graze.      The 
'boutte-selle '  was  at  once  sounded,  and  we  noticed  some 
confusion  in  the  camp.  Meanwhile  the  king  gave  ordeia 
that  the  army  should  encamp  on  this  side  of  the  rirer^ 
that  it  should  be  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  within 
range  of  the  enemy.    He  then  sent  a  part  of  his  cavalry 
to  line  the  bank.    King  James  did  the  same  on  his  side. 
He  moreover  caused  a  small  battery  to  l>e  thrown  up, 
and  its  fire  to  be  directed  against  our  Crtvnlry.    This 
obliged  tbe  king  to  make  it  retire  a  little,  as  our  artillery 
wss  not  yet  in  the  camp,  and  we  could  not  retam  the 
fire.    But,  towards  evening,  the  king  having  set  up  » 
battery  opi>osite  that  of  the  enemy,  they  were,  in  their 
turn,  obliged  to  withdraw  their  cavalrr.    By  three  or 
four  hi  the  afternoon  the  whole  of  our  army  was  en- 
camped.   As  soon  as  it  had  settled  down  the  king  began 
to  reconnoitre  tho  hostile  camp  and  the  fords  of  the 
river.    During  the  whole  time  the  artillery  wmb  direct- 
ing its  fire  against  us,  with  little  loss  to  us,  it  is  true, 
but  to  the  great  danger  of  the  king.    Posterity  may 
have  difficulty  in  believiag  how  this  great  prince  etcapeid 
with  his  life.    It  muit  be  mentioned  that  the  enemy, 
having  perceived  through  their  field  glasses  that  the 
kinpr  was  reconnoitring  their  camp,  and  advancing  to- 
wards tlie  bonk  of  the  river  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
fords,  pointed  their  artillery  at  the  group.    The  second 
shot  which  they  fired— it  was   from  a  6-pouiider— al- 
most overthrew  the  king.    The  ball  passed  so  near  hip 
back  that  his  doublet,  his  waistcoat,  and  his  coat  were 
burnt  about  a  hand's  breadth,  and  the  skin  grazed  so 
closely  that  it  bled  (*  ta  peau  en  fat  si  efileur^e,  qu'il  en 
sortitdusang*)*    Those  aboat  his  Majesty  thought  he 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  he  said  with  great  cool- 
ness, *  It  is  nothing;  but  the  ball  came  very  near '  ('Ge 
boulet  est  venu  bien  pres;  ce  n*est  rien').    The  king 
then  asked  for  his  cloak,  in  order  to  hide  the  hole  burnt 
in  his  coat,  and  went  on  farther.    After  hnvtag  received 
this  wound,  ha  remained  two  or  three  hours  lonper  on 
horseback,  lest  the  report  that  he  was  wounded  sliould 
spread  through  the  camp  and  alarm  the  troops.   Having 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  tret  ches  he  retired  into 
his  tent.  The  doctors  wislied  to  bleed  him.   He  laughed 
at  them,  and  called  for  his  own  surgeon,  who  applied 
a  plaster  to  the  wound.    After  this  the  king  pat  on 
another  coat,  again  mounted  his  horse,  and  went  out  to 
visit  the  lines.    Meanwhile  a  report  had  spread  amongst 
the  troops  that  the  king  was  dangerously  wounded,  and, 
as  they  did  not  know  at  what  time  he  had  received  the 
wound,  they  had  no  idea  that  they  had  seen  him  since 
the  occurrence.    Se  great  was  their  joy  at  beholding 
him  appear  on  horseback,  tliak  the  whole  camp  rang 
with  acclamations  and  with  cries  of  '  God  save   the 
king.'    At  the  same  instant  similir  sliouts  were  heard 
in  the  hostile  camp.    We  have  since  been  informed  that 
they  were  occasioned  by  a  speech  which  King  James 
had  delivered  to  his  troopa    He  exhorted  them  to  fight 
bravely,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  himself  fight 
at  their  head.    Seeing  both  sides  thus  determined  to 
show  their  mettle,  we  expected  a  bloody  engagement. 
The  sequel  of  this  report  will  show  that  King  James's 
troops  kept  their  word  to  him  no  better  than  the  un-  > 
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ortanate  prince  himself  kept  his  word  to  them.    The 
king,  after  haTipg  inspectea  the  lines,  retired,  towards 
nightfall,  into  his  tent    He  called  a  council  of  war,  at 
which  his  Boyal  Highness,  your  Migesty's  brother,  was 
present    The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  enemy  was  to  be  attacked.    The  council 
was  diTided  between  two  Ytrj  different  opiniona    The 
Puke  of  Schomberg,  and  with  him    sereral    English 
generals,  maintained  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
make  a  false  attack  in  the  direction  of  the  rirer,  and 
thus  draw  the  enemy's  attention  to  that  quarter;  to 
send  the  best  part  of  the  army  across  the  rirer  during 
the  night,  at  a  ford  some  four  or  fire  miles  distant  to 
the  right  of  the  camp,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank, 
so  that  they,  being  thus  hemmed  in  between  the  river 
and  that  part  of  the  army  which  had  crossed  it,  should 
find  it  difficult  to  extricate  themseWes  with  any  advan- 
tage.   The  second  plan,  which  was  supported  by  Count 
8olms,  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  to  cross  the 
river  in  their  teeth,  and  force  a  passage  through  them. 
This  opinion  appeared  to  the  king  bolder  than  the  former, 
and   was,  pernaps,  more  to   his  taste  smd  in  accord- 
ance with  his  enterprising  character,  but  he  thought 
it  less  safe.    He  adopted  a  middle  course  between  these 
two  extreme  opinions.      It  was  resolved   that  Count 
Meynard  Schomberg.  at  the  head  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  cavalry,  should  cross  the  river  at  break  of  day  at 
the  ford  which  I  have  mentioned  above  as  being  four  or 
five  miles   distant  from  the  camp;   that   he   should 
endeavour  to  meet  the  enemy  at  about  nine  in  the 
mominjr,  and  that,  at  the  same  moment,  the  king,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  should  attack  the  enemy  in 
front  and  force  a  passage  across  the  river.    The  time 
was  fixed  at  between  eu^ht  and  nine,  because  the  tide 
would  then  be  at  its  ebb,  and  the  fords  passable.    When 
this  had  been  settled  the  king  gave  orders  that   the 
army  should  retire  to  rest,  and  should  be  under  arms  by 
daybreak  next  morning. 

*'  This  is,  sire,  all  that  happened  the  day  before  yester- 
dav,  30th  of  the  month,  the  day  of  our  arrival,  when,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  we  pitched  our  camp  on  the 
bank  of  the  Bojrne,  exactly  opposite  that  of  the  enemy. 
I  must  not  finish  this  report  without  informing  your 
Majesty  that  deserters,  who  had  that  day  come  over  to 
us,  reported  that,  before  our  arrival,  it  had  been  King 
James's  intention  to  abandon  the  advantageous  position 
which  he  held  (which  it  is,  however, difficult  to  believe), 
and  to  retire  bejpond  Dublin,  towards  the  Shannon.  He 
had  already  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  the  town  and 
castle  of  Drogheda,  a  small  fortress  situated  two  miles 
to  the  right  of  his  camp,  on  the  river  Boyne,  which 
washes  its  walls. 

**  Yesterday  morning,  at  break  of  day.  Count  Meynard 
Schomberg,  at  the  head  of  six  or  seven  thousand  horse 
and  a  few  battalions  of  foot,  was  detached  from  the 
main  body,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  previously 
formed.  He  crossed  the  river  at  the  spot  which  had 
been  fixed  upon,  on  our  right  and  the  enemy's  left.  He 
encountered  the  hostile  troops  at  about  half-past  nine. 
The  engagement  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  they  at 
once  gave  way,  and  he  pursued  them  hotly  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  king,  accurately  conjecturing  from 
the  enemy's  movements  that  they  were  being  attacked 
by  Count  Meynard,  led  his  infantry  across  the  river. 
The  regiment  of  Dutch  Guards  was  the  first  that  crossed, 
the  men  being  above  their  waists  in  water.  The  enemy 
oocupied  a  village  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  about  which  there  are  small  gardens  enclosed  bv 
hedges.  The  Dutch  rushed  to  the  attack  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  their  opponents  immediately  aban- 
doned their  position,  and  our  men,  after  having  pursued 
them  for  some  time,  drew  themselves  up  in  battle  army, 


in  order  to  maintain  the  ground  which  they  had  gained. 
A  moment  later  three  squadrons  of  King  James's  body- 
guard,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  determined, 
rudied  sword  in  hand  upon  this  regiment,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  a  regiment  of  French  refugees  and  some 
Enclish  regiments  were  hststening.    It  defended  itself 
with  so  much  braveiy,  that  the  Irish  were  twice  obliged 
to  retire  with  great  loss,  and  the  Dutch  remained  masters 
of  the  position.    The  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  river,  and  «ho  was  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence, seeing  that,  if  King  James's  body-guard  returned 
to  the  charge,  the  Dutch  regiment  might  be  overthrown, 
hastened  to  bring  it  assistance  by  urging  the  regiments 
above  mentioned,  together  with  several   squadrons  of 
cavalry,  to  cross  over  in  all  speed.  To  ensure  the  success 
of  the  manoeuvre  he  crossed  over  himself.    Scarcely  had 
he  reached  the  opposite  bank  when  King  James's  body- 
guard returned  to  the  charge  for  the  third  time,  and 
with  such  intrepidity  that   it  at  length  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  lines  of  the  Dutch  regiment,  which  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  receive  assistance  from  the  troops 
despatched  for  this  purpose.      They  were,  however, 
already  in  the  river,  and  were  firing  from  a  distance  on 
the  Irish,  who,  urged  on  by  too  great  a  seal,  had  rashly 
ventured  as  far  as  the  street  of  the  village.    This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  cutting  them  off,  eo  that  very  few 
remained,  and  our  troops  were  left  masters  of  the  posi- 
tion.   But  in  the  confusion  caused  by  this  charge,  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  had  been  recognized  by  the 
king's  guards,  most  likely  from  his  blue  ribbon,  received 
two  sabre  wounds  on  the  head  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  struck  in  the  neck  by  the  bullet  of  a  carbine,  fired, 
as  it  is  presumed,  by  our  own  men,  who  were  crossing 
the  river  and  discharging  their  pieces  as  they  advanced. 
The  shot  threw  the  duke  from  his  horse.     He  fell  on 
a  very  stony  path,  and  this  doubtless  contributed  to 
hasten  the  great  man's  death.   Thus  died  this  illustrious 
general  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
but  as  vigorous  in  body  and  mind  as  a  young  man  of 
thirty.    He  is  wept  by  the  whole  army,  and  will  be 
regretted  by  all  honest  men.    Whilst  this  was  going  on, 
the  king  was  sending  the  remaining  troops  across  the 
river  at  various  spots.    The  enem^r  were  driven  back 
from  all  the  posts  which  they  occupied  along  the  river 
with  lut  little  loss  to  our  side.    The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  at  the  head  of  the  Danish  infantry,  crossed  the 
river  at  a  place  where  the  soldiers  had  water  above  their 
waists.    The  duke  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  grenadiers  of  your  Majesty's  regiment 
of  Guards.  The  enemy  had  posted  four  s(|uadrons  oppo- 
site the  ford  which  the  Danes  were  crossing,  in  order  to 
oppose  them,  and  to  prevent   the  camp   from   being 
attacked  from  that  quarter.     But  the  intrepid  infantry 
discharged  so  furious  and  so  well  timed  a  volley  from 
the  middle  of  the  river,  that  the  squadrons  were  scat- 
tered and  put  to  the  rout    I  was  at  this  moment  quite 
close  to  the  king,  who,  as  he  saw  this  action,  exclaimed 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  finer.    This  I  communicate  to 
your  Majesty  as  much  to  do  justice  to  the  troops  as  to 
prove  to  your  Majesty  how  very  satisfied  the  king  is 
with  their  conduct.     It  was  about  this  time  that  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  late  Duke  of  Schomberg  brought 
the  news  of  his  death  to  the  king.    I  noticed  that  he 
did  not  sav  a  word.    He  only  made  a  sign  to  the  officer 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  laving  his  finger  on  his  lip.  This 
was  doubtless  in  order  that  the  troops,  who  were  very 
fond  of  him,  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  news.    This 
sad  intelligence,  which  afflicted  the  king  more  than  he 
wished  to  show,  hastened  his  crossing  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  maintain  the  troops  in  the  good 
order  in  which  we  saw  them  fighting.    He  went  over 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour/lster^^ln  |loy  and  I  fol- 
Digitized  by ' 
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lowed  him  at  a  distanoe,  not  deeming  it  our  duty  to 
expose  oarselTes  to  musket  shot  and  sabre  cuts.  As 
soon  as  the  king  had  crossed  the  rirer,  the  enemy  were 
pressed  with  more  vigour.  The  king  himself  led  the 
caTalij  to  the  charge,  having  nothing  but  a  walking- 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  not  having  been  able  to  put  on 
bis  cuirass  because  of  the  wound  which  he  had  received 
the  day  before.  Several  squadrons  behind  which  he 
rode  were  more  than  once  repulsed,  and  he  was  three  or 
four  times  in  danger  of  being  tiUcen,  and  numberless 
times  of  being  killed  as  easily  as  a  simple  foot  soldier 
('  aossi  facilement  qu*un  simple  fantassin ').  Mean  time 
Count  Schomberg  was  still  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy; 
but  as  he  had  no  orders  to  qui  them  off,  and  as  the  king 
on  his  side  was  not  pressing  them  so  closely  as  he  might 
have  done,  perhaps  wishing  to  put  into  practice  Caesar's 
maxim,  and  '  leave  his  enemies  a  golden  bridge,'  they 
were  able  to  retire.  This  they  did  in  great  haste  and 
confusion,  but  with  greater  loss  from  deserters  than 
from  killed.  Our  cavalry  having  formed  itself  into  one 
body,  some  two  miles  beyond  the  camp  of  which  we  had 
taken  possession,  pursued  the  enemy,  but  only  slowly, 
till  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening.  Moreover,  the 
small  hills  which  surround  the  plain  in  which  both 
armies  had  been  encamped  favoured  the  enemy's  flight. 
In  order  to  be  less  encumbered  the  infantry  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  in  the  village  near  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent encamped  we  found  four  or  five  thousand  pikes 
and  muskets  with  which  our  men  made  fires  last  night, 
it  being  rather  cold.  Our  equipages  and  our  tents  were 
still  in  the  ctMnp  in  which  we  were  yesterday  morning, 
that  is,  six  miles  from  here.  After  having  pursued  the 
enemy  till  the  hour  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  king, 
whose  cavalry  was  exhausted  with  a  twelve  hours*  march, 
came  back  a  few  miles  and  passed  the  night  in  his  car- 
riage. His  Highness  Prince  George,  who  did  not  aban- 
don the  king  a  single  instant,  also  slept  in  his.  Whilst 
the  king  was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  both  columns  of 
our  infantry  were  marching  in  good  order,  and  just  as 
though  there  had  been  no  battle  that  day.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  action  was  rather  a  rout  than  a 
battle.  We  know  neither  the  loss  of  the  enemy  nor 
oars.  It  cannot  be  considerable  on  either  side.  The 
engagement  was  severest  where  the  Duke  of  Schomberg 
was  killed,  and  where  his  son  attacked  the  Irish. 

"In  spite  of  the  promises  which  he  had  given  his 
army,  King  James  was  the  first  to  take  to  flight.  He 
only  saw  the  beginning  of  the  action.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
that  a  part  of  our  troops  had  crossed  the  river,  he 
thought  of  bis  own  safety.  The  reiterated  proofs  of 
weakness  which  he  gave  and  the  terror  which  took 
possession  of  him  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
overthrow  of  his  troops.  We  have  been  informed  that 
the  Count  de  Lauzun  has  faithfully  accompanied  him,  as 
he  had  accompanied  the  Queen  Consort  on  her  departure 
from  Eneland.  We  have  taken  seven  guns  and  a  gr^^ 
psrt  of  the  equipages ;  that  of  King  James  has  fallen 
completely  into  our  hands.  We  have  taken  a  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  amongst  others  Lieutenant-General 
Hamilton.  This  is  the  same  who,  having  faithlessly 
accepted  the  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  king  of 
coming  over  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
Tirconnel  to  submit,  instead  of  using  the  influence  which 
he  possessed  over  the  latter  to  induce  him  to  take  this 
step,  encouraged  him  in  supporting  the  interests  of  King 
James.  He  was  taken  within  a  few  paces  of  his  Migesty. 
His  captors  wished  to  kill  him.  His  Migesty  called  out 
to  them  to  spare  his  life.  Hamilton,  overwhelmed  with 
the  prince's  goodness,  approached  him,  and,  falling  on 
his  kneeq,  entreated  his  pardon,  giving  him  the  title  of 
'Majesty.'  The  only  answer  that  the  king  made  was, 
'  I  am  very  glud  to  see  you.'    Several  deserters,  or  per- 


haps people  who  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
hasty  march  of  the  enemy,  have  informed  us  that  it  is 
King  Jhmes'sintention  to  collect  together  the  remains  of 
his  army  before  the  gates  of  Dublin,  and  to  oppose  the 
king  once  more  before  yielding  up  the  capitaL  This 
seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture,  and  is  void  of  all  proba- 
bility. We  shall  break  up  our  camp  to-morrow  after- 
noon and  shall  proceed  straight  to  Dublin,  which  we  can 
reach  in  two  small  marches.  This  morning  the  king 
sent  M.  de  la  Melloniere,  brigadier  of  the  French  troops, 
with  five  battalions,  to  summon  the  town  of  Drogheda 
to  surrender.  All  the  troops,  English,  Duiish,  Dutch, 
and  German,  have  done  their  duty.  Yesterday  evening 
the  king  complimented  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on  the 
bravery  of  those  under  his  command,  and  praised  their 
good  conduct  Before  going  to  bed  his  Majesty  wished 
to  learn  the  particular*}  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's 
death.  He  sent  for  M.  de  Montargis,  the  genenJ's 
equerry  (icuyer),  who  had  not  abandoned  him  for  a 
single  moment  He  narrated  everything  as  I  have  men- 
tioned it  above,  and  as  he  himself  communicated  it  to 
me.  The  king  was  moved  at  the  recital,  and  brushing 
away  a  few  tears  with  his  handkerchief,  he  uttered  these 
remarkable  and  flattering  words:  'I  have  lost  my 
father.' 

"  The  king  intends  sending  a  messenger  to  England 
to-day  with  the  important  news  of  the  engagement 
which  took  place  yesterday  and  which  opens  the  way  for 
the  easy  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  I  was  unwilling  to 
lose  this  opportunity  of  sending  this  report  to  your 
Majesty.  I  am  writing  in  haste,  on  a  drum,  and  not  at 
all  at  my  ease.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  I  have 
omitted  a  few  particulars  or  a  few  circumstances.  This 
I  shall  remedy  by  the  next  post    Sire,  &c. 

"  Camp  near  Duleek,  July  2nd,  1690." 

L.  Barb^ 

Biickeburg,  Schaumburg-Lippe. 


BYRON  AND  SHELLEY  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 

GENEVA  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1816.^ 
{Concluded  from  p.  2.) 

Now,  if  these  dates  are  right  (and  they  cannot 
be  wrong  by  more  than  a  week  or  so),  what  time 
is  left  for  Byron  to  occupy  this  separate  and  inter- 
mediate villa  called  Belle  Rive  ?  More  than  this. 
By  granting  Belie  Rive  a  separate  existence, 
we  are  obliged  to  accord  to  the  Shelleys  also  a 
second  and  intermediate  domicile  (of  which  the 
name  does  not  transpire)  between  their  move  from 
the  Hotel  and  occupation  of  Mont  Alegre.  Of  this 
second  and  temporary  abode  we  are  merely  told 
that  it  was  a  small  house  at  the  foot  of  Yilla  Belle 
Rive,  and  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  Belie  Rive  ; 
but  this  was  surely  the  relative  position  of  Mont 
Alegre  to  Diodati. 

In  an  excellent  memoir  of  Shelley,  prefixed  to 
his  two- volume  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  Mr. 
W.  Rossetti  has  followed  Moore  in  this,  the  obvious 
sense  in  which  the  text  of  the  Letters  would  be 
interpreted.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  is 
evidence  for  the  separate  existence  of  Belle  Rive 
in  authorities  to  which  I  have  not  access.  Mr.  W. 
Rossetti's  rd$um6  is  as  follows : — 

"  After  passing  a  fortnight  in  the  same  hotel,  the  two 
travelling  parties  separated;  Byron  and  PoUdori  moving  ^ 
Digitized  ' 
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into  the  Villa  Belle  Rive,  and  Shelley,  with  Hary  and 
Miss  Clairmont,  into  a  Bmall  house  hard  hy,  on  the  Mont 
Blanc  side  of  the  Lake.  Soon  afterwards  Bvron  made 
a  farther  move,  into  the  Villa  Diodati,  very  beautifully 
fiituated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Lake  near  Coligny, 
and  Shelley  into  a  house  at  its  foot,  termed  the  Maison 
Chapuis  or  Campagne  Mont  Alegre,"  &c.* 

It  only  remains  to  consider  Diodati  and  Mont 
Al^gre  in  their  topographical  aspects.  The  scene 
now  changes  to  about  two  miles  out  of  Geneva,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake.  This  was  along  the 
road  to  Thonou,  and  in  or  near  the  suburb  of 
Ooligny.  The  larger  villa  stood  on  the  high 
iground  of  the  sloping  side  of  the  lake ;  the  smaUer 
residence  lay  near  the  water-edge,  directly  at  its 
feet :  the  aspect  of  both  was  the  same.  Here  is 
Mrs.  Shelley  first,  writing  from  Mont  Al^gre,  or 
Chapuis,  in  her  letter  of  June  1 : — 

*'Tou  will  perceire  from  my  date  that  we  have 
changed  our  residence  since  my  last  letter.  We  now 
inhabit  a  little  cottage  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Lake, 
and  have  exchanged  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  her 
«nowy  aiyuilUt  for  the  dark  frowning  Jura,  behind 
whose  range  we  every  evening  see  the  sun  sinf'f 

From  Diodati  the  outlook  was  the  same.  Witness 
Polidori,  "There  is  a  balcony  from  the  saloon 
which  looks  on  the  lake  and  the  mountain  Jura.*^ 
Med  win's  description  is  more  circumstantial : — 

'*  The  Campagne  Mont  Al^gre,  or  Chapuis,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  lay  immediately  at  the  foot  of  Diodati, 
being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  Tineyard,  and  having 
no  other  communication  but  a  very  tortuous,  hedged-in, 
and  narrow  lane,  scarcely  admitting  of  a  c^r-a-hanc.i.. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  terrace  is  a  secure  little  port, 
belonging  to  the  larger  villa,  and  here  was  moored  the 
boat  which  formed  so  much  the  mutual  delight  and 
recreation  of  the  two  poets. "§ 

Polidori  corrobonites  the  latter  portion  of  this : — 
**  I  went  down  to  the  little  port,  if  I  mty  use  the  ex- 
pression, wherein  his  (Byron's)  vessel  used  to  lay  (tic), 
and  conversed  with  the  cottager  who  had  the  care  of 
itl 

From  this  small  creek  the  poets  sailed  to  circum- 
navigate the  lake  on  June  23.  From  Mont  Al^gre 
Byron's  natural  daughter  Allegra  derived  her 
name.  Diodati  was  built  by  the  Genevese  theo- 
logian, John  Diodati,  who  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained Milton  here  on  his  Italian  journey. 

The  Shelleys  made  no  further  change  of  resi- 
dence until  their  departure  for  England  on  Au- 
gust 29.       Byron  considerably  outstayed  them, 
and  quitted  Diodati  for  Italy  on  October  7  or  8. 
J.  Leicester  Warren. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  W. 
Roasetti  has  obligingly  consulted  the  unpub- 
lished diary  of  Dr.  Polidori  at  my  request,  and 
as  kindly  furnished   me   with   some  memoranda 
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extracted  therefrom.  From  these  it  appears  that 
Byron  and  Polidori  actually  moved  into  the  Villa 
Diodati  on  June  10  ;  that  they  took  the  house 
from  a  Madame  Neckar  for  six  months,  to  Nov.  1, 
for  125  louis.  The  transaction  was  managed  by 
Hentsch,  a  Genevese  banker,  mentioned  in  voL  ii. 
p.  46  of  the  Letters  ctnd  JouniaU,  and  several 
times  subsequently,  as  the  transmittee  of  Byron's 
letters  and  remittances  from  England.  As  regards 
the  Villa  Belle  Rive,  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  informs  me 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Polidori's  diary  about  a 
house,  Belle  Rive  or  other,  intermediate  between 
the  Hotel  and  DiodatL  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  furtjier 
suggests  an  acute  and  convincing  in terpre tuition  of 
the  passage  in  the  LttUrs,  This  is  much  better 
than  my  proposal  to  make  Bt>lle  Rive  a  synonym 
of  Diodati.  Mr.  Rossetti  would  read  thus  :  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shelley  removed  to  a  small  house  on  the 
Mont  Blanc  side  of  the  Lake,  within  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  villa  [Diodati]  which  their 
noble  friend  [Byron]  had  t:iken,  upon  the  high 
banks,  [which  are]  called  Belle  Rive,  that  rose 
immediately  behind  them  [the  small  house  and 
the  villa]."  This  seems  nearly  conclusive  ;  and  I 
suppose  we  may  now  infer  that,  after  their  removal 
from  the  Hotel,  the  Shelley  party  only  occupied 
Mont  Al^gre  and  Byron  only  occupied  Diodati. 
Some  of  your  readers  are  sure  to  visit  Geneva 
this  autumn.  A  note  on  the  present  condition 
of  Diodati  and  Mont  Al^gre  would,  I  think, 
be  worth  recording  in  your  columns.  They  might 
also  readily  ascertain,  in  HtUy  whether  Belle  Rive 
is,  about  Coligny,  a  general  name  for  the  high 
sloping  sides  of  the  lake. 


SHAKSPEABIANA. 


"  OldUtis"  (5«»  S.  viL  423,465,  503.)— As  this 
question  is  now  bemg  discussed,  and  0.  W.  T. 
has  done  a  good  deal  to  clear  it  up,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  finish  off  the  history  of  the  etymology.  To 
derive  hutesium  from  0.  F.  huer  is  to  omit  all 
account  of  the  t,  so  that  the  derivation  is  plainly 
untenable.  At  the  same  time  the  words  are 
closely  connected.  The  completion  of  the  word's 
history  explains  the  whole  matter.  To  begin  with, 
it  was  Scandinavian.  .The  Old  Swedish  hut  I  was 
an  interjection,  meaning  "  get  out  of  the  way,**  or 
^*  be^ne,"  and  is  still  in  use.  Hence  Swed.  kuta 
ut,  lit  to  hoot  out,  to  reprove  one  sharply.  Hence 
al»o  E.  kooiy  to  cry  "  hoot ! "  at,  to  bid  to  begone  ; 
Mid.  £ng.  huUtiy  borrowed  from  Scandinavian  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  appearing  in  the  Ormu- 
lum,  L  2034.  French  etymologists  much  under- 
rate the  obligations  of  French  to  Scandinavian, 
yet  the  Normans  were  merely  Danes,  and  the 
number  of  French  words  due  to  Scandinavian  is 
rather  large.  When  the  Scand.  kuta  was  adopted 
into  French,  it  dropped  the  (,  by  rule,  and  became 
hiier,  just  jis  the  Latin  a2tj^  is  now  represented 
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in  English  by  glue,  a  word  borrowed  from  French. 
Hence  the  F.  kuer  means  to  hoot ;  the  sb.  hue 
means  a  booting,  borrowed  bj  English  and  retained 
in  the  phrase  "  hue  and  cry."  From  0.  F.  huer 
was  formed  the  Low  Lat.  huesium,  but  the  alter- 
native form  hutesium  retained  the  original  t.  We 
also  find,  in  Old  French,  the  very  interjection  hu! 
itself,  shortened  from  0.  Swed.  hut !  The  0.  F. 
huee^  a  hue,  a  cry,  shows  (by  its  form)  that  the  sb. 
hue  was  derived  from  the  verb  huer,  and  not  vict 
vend.  In  the  Low  Lat.  huUsiumy  the  hut-  goes 
with  Swed.  hutcL,  and  the  -esium  is  a  suffix,  of 
similar  force  to  -erie  in  the  0.  F.  huerie,  a  confused 
clamour.  Our  modem  "  hue  and  cry "  vras  ex- 
pressed by  hutesium  et  clamor,  and  was  early  in 
use  in  England  as  a  law  term ;  it  occurs  in  the 
Close  Rolls,  30  Henry  III.,  m.  5  (Blount's  Law 
DicHonary).  The  French  and  Latin  h  (unlike  the 
Teutonic  h)  was  so  weak  that  it  easily  dropped 
o^  leaving  the  sound  utesium,  which  was  ingeni- 
ously  modified,  as  0.  W.  T.  points  out,  into  M.  E. 
outhees;  due  to  a  popular  etymology  which  re- 
solved the  word  into  A.-S.  ut,  out,  and  A.-S.  hois, 
a  command,  now  spelt  hest  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Qsnal  excrescent  t  after  s,  as  in  amongst,  amidst, 
tchUst,  &c  This  popular  etymology  being  fully 
belicTed  in  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  caused  the 
word  to  take  the  occasional  form  uthest,  as  in  the 
Old  and  Nightingale,  1683,  1698  ;  but  the  strong 
measure  of  adding  the  excrescent  t  was  not  gene- 
rally adopted,  so  that  outhees  appears  in  Chaucer, 
and  is  very  likely  the  same  as  utis  in  Shakspeare. 
The  epithet  old,  i,e,  rare,  excellent,  has  long  been 
well  understood.  The  explanation  of  utis .  as 
**  octave  "  is  due  to  Nares.  All  he  has  to  show 
for  it  is  a  quotation  from  an  old  play,  "  Let  us 
begin  the  utas  of  our  joUitie  "  ;  an  indecisive  pas- 
sage on  which  little  can  be  built.  It  is  certainly 
extraordinary  that  the  octave  of  a  feast  should  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  festive  time,  in  preference 
to  the  feast  itself,  of  which  it  was  but  a  mild 
repetition.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  feast 
lasted  for  the  whole  of  the  eight  days,  the  expla- 
nation would  be  more  reasonable  ;  but  I  find  no 
evidence  for  this.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  deri- 
vation of  uta^  from  F.  huitiesm>e,  which  is  merely 
impossible ;  it  is  plainly  derived  from  Lat.  octava, 
as  shown  by  the  0.  F.  form  utaves  (evidently  a 

Elural  from  a  singular  utave),  cited  from  Kelham 
y  Nares. 

We  thus  have  the  whole  history  of  the  two  words 
which  are  claimed  to  explain  Shakspeare's  utis. 
Which  of  them  is  really  right  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  settled;  but  there  seems  a  probability  in 
favour  of  hutesium.  Walter  W.  Skbat. 

2,  8«litbary  Villas,  Cambridge. 

In  my  note  on  5*^*  S.  vil  504  hutiesm^  should  be 
hultiesme.  0.  W.  Tancock. 


Catalogue  op  Bishops  that  have  beek 
Treasurers  (from  MS.  note  in  Godwin  in  my 
possession): — 

1189.  Rich&rdos  Nigellos,  epQs.  Londin. 
1219.  Joh^t  de  ffontibus,  £liet:8. 

1222.  Eastachios  de  ffauconbrige,  Londin. 

1223.  Walterus  Maldeer  [Malderk].  Carleol. 
1240.  HoKO  Patethall,  Litch.  et  Coven. 
1265.  Walterus  Oiffonl,  Bborac. 

1268.  Nicholas  de  Ely,  Wigorn. 

1269.  Walteruf  de  Langton,  C«v.  et  Litch. 
1274.  Jofaes  de  Chishall,  Londin. 

1274.  RobtQs  Burwell.  Bath,  et  Well.  ' 

1286.  Johes  de  Kirkehy,  Eliena. 

1292.  WillelmuB  de  March,  Bath,  et  Well. 

1307.  Walterus  Stapleton,  Bxon. 

1313.  Walterus  Baynold,  Cantuar. 

1316.  Johee  Sandall  al.  Kendall,  Winton. 

1316.  Johee  Hothoro,  Elicns. 

1320.  Henricus  Barwabli,  Line. 

15122.  RogeruB  Northborow,  Cot.  et  Litch. 

1833.  RichQH  de  Bury,  Dunelm. 

1345.  Willelmu?  Edendon,  Winton. 

1352.  JohSs  de  Shepey,  Roffens. 

1361.  Simon  Langham,  Eliens. 

1366.  Jobes  Bamet,  Eliens. 

1370.  Tho.  Brentingham,  Exon. 

1376.  Johgs  Gilbertua,  Hereford. 

1381.  Johea  ffordliam,  Dunelm. 

1386.  RichQs  Scroope,  Cot.  et  Litch. 

1388.  Johea  Waltham,  Sarisb. 

1401.  Ouido  de  Mona,  Meneyens. 

1425.  Johes  Stafford.  Bath,  et  Well. 

1430.  Marmaducus  Lumly,  Carleol. 

1469.  Willelmus  Gray,  Eliens. 

1636.  GuUelmus  Juxon,  Londin. 

At  the  end  is— 

KaynvoQ  iifii  OVK  avOpwrrof. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Pedigree  of  Wigod  and  Mild  Crispin.— The 
pedigree  of  Wigod  of  Wallingford  and  the  descent 
of  his  land  have  been  considered  as  matters  of 
conjecture  only,  there  not  appearing  to  be  any 
record  to  establish  the  facts.  Various  suppositions 
have  been  made,  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  appars  to  have 
been  right  in  making  Milo  Crispin  marry  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Doilly.  The  pedigree  and 
descent  are  stated  in  correspondence  with  this  in  a 
document  which  appears  to  determine  the  question. 

There  is  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  an  inquisition 
which  was  taken  at  Wallingford  by  command  of 
the  king.  This  book  contains  the  fees  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  and  as  mention  is 
made  in  the  inquisition  of  "  Henry,  the  father  of 
the  king,"  it  is  obviously  to  be  referred  to  the 
later  of  the  two.  It  was  made,  that  is,  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  retirement  to  a  religious  life  of  Earl 
Brienne  and  the  countess,  which  took  place,  as  is 
stated,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  This  docu- 
ment cannot,  indeed,  be  considered  of  contem- 
porary authority.  But,  as  it  was  drawn  up  on  the 
spot,  at  ft  time  when  the  descent  of  the  lands  may 
be  «.pposed  to  have  been .  Vr,ceablQ^f.{^ 
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looked  upon  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  decisive  as  to 
the  points  at  issue.  It  is  translated  from  p.  115, 
foL,  Lond.,  1807:— 
"  Of  the  honour  of  Walingford  in  Testa  de  NevilL 
*'  To  his  most  beloved  lords  the  justiciaries  of  the  lord 
the  king  and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  the  Constable 
of  Walingford  with  faithful  obedience  sendeth  greeting. 
Know  ye  that  I  hare  diligently  made  inquisition  con- 
cerning the  mandate  of  the  lord  the  king  oy  the  sheriff 
to  me  transmitted  through  the  knights  of  my  bailiwick, 
and  of  the  inquisition  this  is  the  sum  : 

"  Wygod  of  Walingford  held  the  honour  of  Walingford 
in  the  time  of  King  Harold  and  afterward  in  the  time  of 
King  William  the  First,  and  he  had  by  his  wife  a  certain 
daughter  whom  he  gave  to  Robert  Doilly;  the  same 
Robert  had  by  her  a  daughter  named  Matilda,  who  was 
his  heir.  Milo  Crispin  married  her,  and  had  with  her 
the  aforesaid  honour  of  Walingford.  When  Milo  died, 
the  lord  the  King  Henry  the  First  gave  the  aforesaid 
Matilda  to  Brienne,  the  son  of  the  earl,  together  with 
her  inheritance.  She  had  no  heir.  The  same  Brienne 
and  Matilda  his  wife  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen  gave 
themselves  to  religion,  and  the  lord  Henry,  the  son  of 
Matilda  the  Empress,  who  was  at  that  time  Duke  of 
Normandy,  seizea  the  aforesaid  honour." 

This  Brienne  was  charged  with  the  custody  of 
William  Martel,  the  sewer  of  Kiug  Stephen,  who 
was  taken  at  Winchester,  and  buUt  a  prison  for 
him  at  Wallingford  called  "  Cloere  Brien,"  and 
when  the  empress  made  her  celebrated  escape  from 
the  castle  at  Oxford  over  the  snow,  she  fled  to  him 
for  protection  (Mat.  Par.,  Hist,  Maj.,  an.  1141, 
p.  79,  Lond.,  1640). 

The  pedigree  would  therefore  be: — 
Wigod^ 


[Tokig. 
ob.  p.  B.] 


Dr.  [Ealdgyth=Rob€rt  Doilly. 
or  Alditha].  I 


JVtatilda,  =  1.     Milo    Crispin, =2.  Brienne,  son  of 
ob.  s.  haer.       ob.  8.p.  a.d.  1107.  earl. 

I  could  not  point  to  any  work  in  which  this  in- 
quisition is  transcribed  or  cited. 

MQo  Crispin  and  his  wife  Matilda  are  men- 
tioned as  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon 
(Chron.  Mon,  Abingd,,  voL  il  p.  110,  Bolls' Ser., 

Ed. 


1858). 


Marshall. 


Letter  of  Lord  Byron. — The  original,  which 
I  have  in  my  collection  of  autographs,  is  of  in- 
terest just  now:— 

"March  6, 1814. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  troubling  you,  but  my  friend  H. 
who  saw  the  pictures  today  suggests  to  me  that  the  nose 
of  the  smaller  portrait  is  too  much  turned  up.  If  you 
recollect,  I  thought  so  too ;  but  as  we  never  can  tell  the 
truth  of  one's  own  features,  I  should  have  said  no  more  on 
the  subject  but  for  this  remark  of  a  friend  whom  I  have 
known  so  long  that  he  must  at  least  be  aware  of  the 
length  of  that  nose  by  which  I  am  so  easily  led. 

'•  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  retouch  it,  as 
it  ia  a  feature  of  some  importance— the  Albanian  wants 
nothing— if  you  can^excuse  my  plaguing  you  with  this 
request. — Y'*  very  truly,  Biron." 


On  referring  to  Moore's  Life  and  Letters  of  Bwron^ 
I  find,  March  7,  1814,  "  At  three  sat  to  Phillips 
for  faces,"  this  being  the  day  after  the  above  letter. 
It  is  also  interesting  being  signed  Biron. 

Crawford  J.  Pococx. 
24,  Cannon  Place,  Brighton. 

"Mazagran." — Most  travellers  in  France  are 
aware  that  this  name  is  given  to  cafe  noir  (served 
in  a  tall  glass),  to  which  water  is  frequently  added. 
It  at  first  struck  me  that  the  word  might  be  a 
Persian  compound  signifying  "  warm  wine,"  and  in 
this  I  thought  I  was  confirmed  by  Arabic  hahwat 
(whence  cafe,  coffee),  signifying  literally  "  wine." 
It  afterwards  occurred  to  me  that  the  word  might 
be  derived  from  a  proper  name  ;  and  I  found  in 
Paris  a  Bue  Mazagran,  leading  into  one  of  the 
Boulevards  (Bonne  Nouvelle  ?).  A  French  friend, 
however,  informs  me  that  coffee  tempered  with 
water  was  drunk  by  the  French  soldiers  in  Al- 
geria, especially  at  the  battle  of  Mazii^^ran,  under 
Bugeaud,  and  that  the  drink  thus  derived  its 
name.  It  was  probably  owing  either  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  water  or  to  the  danger  of  drinking 
water  alone.  In  Johnston's  map  I  find  Masagran 
near  Arzeo,  a  little  N.E.  of  Oran,  and  on  the 
coast.  In  his  Ind.  Oeog,  he  gives  Mazagran, 
Algeria,  N.  W.  A.,  35°  62'  N.,  Qo  4'  E.,  and  Masa- 
^n  or  Mazighan,  Marocco,  N.  W.  A.  ;  and  in  hi3 
Diet,  Geog.  he  has  Mazagan,  a  fortified  seaport  K 
of  Marocco  on  the  Atlantic    R.  S.  Charnock. 

Malta. 

Misused  Word  :  "  Severally.''— Our  rector 
publishes  the  banns  of  marriage  between  half  a 
dozen  couples,  and  invites  any  of  the  congregation 
who  know  cause  or  just  impediment  why  those 
persons  should  not  severally  be  joined  together  in 
holy  matrimony  to  declare  it.  I  declare  accord- 
ingly that  if  the  arrangement  thus  expressed  be 
conceivable  (but  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that, 
severance  and  junction  being  contradictory  in 
terms,  the  phrase  has  no  meaning)  it  will  be  rank 
polygamy.  I  suspect,  however,  that  what  is  really 
intended  is  that  the  couples  indicated  are  to  be 
respectively  joined  together,  and  to  this,  so-  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  no  objection.         J.  F.  M. 

"SiLE." — This  word  is  not  given  in  Johnson 
nor  in  the  Library  Dictionary ,  1871.  It  is  in 
common  use,  I  believe,  throughout  England.  Its 
use  is  restricted  to  the  operation  of  passing  newly 
drawn  milk  through  a  sieve  of  fine  wire  or  hair, 
called  a  tile,  so  as  to  free  the  milk  from  the  froth 
caused  by  milking.  It  is  given  in  Bailey  :  "  Sih 
(«.,  fr.  the  Sax.  iyl),  filth,  filth  that  sinks  to  the 
bottom  "  ;  "  To  site,  to  sink,  to  fall  to  the  bottom." 
In  this  case,  I  suppose,  the  word  is  a  congener  to 
silt;  but  the  modern  use  is  not  connected  with 
anything  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  to  that 
which  floats  on  the  top.    (K  ^^Blenkiksopp, 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
-on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Virginia. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
nowned of  the  United  States  of  America  bears  the 
English  name  "  Virginia."  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury this  name  designated  the  English  territoiy  in 
America,  lying  between  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  New  Spain  and  New 
France. 

Historians  mention  two  entirely  different  rea- 
sons for  choosing  this  name.  The  earliest  mention 
«f  it,  as  a  geographical  name  applied  to  this  terri- 
tory, is  in  the  report  made  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
by  one  of  his  captains  sent  to  make  discovery  in 
America  in  the  year  1584,  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  Hakluyt's  collections.  It  occurs  but 
once  in  the  report,  in  this  sentence,  viz. :  "  His 
name  was  Gronganimeo,  and  the  king  is  called 
Wingina,  the  country  Wingandacoa,  and  now  by 
her  Majesty  Virginia."  Why  did  she  call  it  Vir- 
ginia ? 

Oldmixon,  in  his  British  Empire  in  America, 
printed  in  1708,  mentions  two  grounds  for  the 
origin  and  application  of  this  name.     He  says  : — 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  was  herself  so  well  pleased  with 
the  account  these  adrenturdrs  [Amidas  and  Barlow,  cap- 
tains sent  by  Baleigh]  gave  of  the  country,  that  she 
honoured  it  with  the  name  Virginia,  either  because  it 
was  first  discovered  in  her  reign,  a  virgin  queen,  or,  as 
the  Virginians  will  have  it,  because  it  still  seemed  to 
retain  the  vii^n  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation, 
and  the  people  their  primitive  innocence." 

He  cites  no  authority  for  thb  statement. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  later,  Kobertson,  in 
his  History  of  America,  says  : — 

"  Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  occupying  a 
territory  so  superior  to  the  barren  regions  towaras  the 
north  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  dis- 
coTery  had  been  made  under  a  virgin  queen." 

He  cijes  for  authority  the  report  in  Hakluyt.  That 
certainly  gives  no  such  reason  for  the  name ;  it 
barely  affirms  that  the  queen  called  it  Virginia. 

Bancroft,  the  latest  and  best  historian  of  the 
United  States,  says  that  she  bestowed  the  name 
''  as  a  memorial  of  her  state  of  life'' ;  a  substantial 
confirmation  of  Robertson. 

This  is  the  generally  accepted  reason  for  giving 
the  name  Virginia  to  that  part  of  America  visitea 
by  Raleigh's  ships  in  1584,  and  claimed  by  Eng- 
land. Is  there  any  ancient  authority  to  support 
it? 

One  would  think  that  so  important  an  affair  as 
the  naming  of  a  vast  country  in  the  New  World, 
designed  to  form  part  of  the  English  empire,  must 
have  been  made  public  at  the  time  by  a  royal 
edict  or  proplamation,  wherein  the  grounds  for  the 


choice  of  a  new  geographical  name  would  appear. 
It  was  deliberately  coined  for  this  occasion.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  name  ^yas  Raleigh's  sug(;es- 
tion  to  the  queen,  and  adopted  by  her.  This 
seems  not  unlikely.  If  it  be  so,  what  did  he  intend 
to  commemorate  by  the  name  Virginia  ? 

In  the  report  in  Hakluyt  mention  is  made  of 
a  king  called  Wingina,  and  also  of  a  country 
called  Wingina.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  this  name  and  the  name  Virginia.  Did 
the  Indian  name  suggest  the  English  one  1 

There  was  a  good  opportunity  to  christen  this 
new  English  territory  "New  England,"  and  to 
come  in  early  between  New  Spain  and  New 
France  with  this  august  designation.  Thirty 
years  later  Capt.  John  Smith  had  only  to  mention 
this  name  to  designate  the  northern  part  of  Vir- 

g'nia,  and  it  was  universally  accepted  by  the 
nglish  people. 

But  to  return.  Does  the  name  "Virginia" 
commemorate  the  virgin  state  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  the  virgin  state  of  the  new  country  in 
America  visited  by  Raleigh's  captains  ? 

C.   W.   TUTTLE. 

Boston,  U.aA. 

Db  Montfort,  Earl  op  Leicester  :  Pule- 
STON  OF  Emrall  t  Ancient  Kings  of  Spain. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  shall  find 
a  correct  list  of  the  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  married  Eleanor,  sister  of 
King  Henry  III.  ?  Sandford  gives  them  as  1. 
Henry,  2.  Simon,  3.  Almeric,  4.  Guy.  6.  Richard. 
Anderson  follows  suit.  P^re  Anselme,  vol.  vi. 
p.  77,  gives  them  as  1.  Hen^,  2.  Richard,  3.  Al- 
meric, 4.  Simon,  5.  Guy.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  great  authorities  all  concur  in  naming  Henry 
as  the  eldest,  and  Almeric  (the  priest)  as  the  third 
son.  What  I  especially  wish  to  know  is,  which 
was  the  second  son,  Simon  or  Richard  ?  Where 
can  I  find  anything  decisive  on  this  point  ? 

Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  the  family  of  Pule- 
ston,  of  Emrall,  in  Wales,  is  still  extant,  and  where 
I  shall  find  a  pedigree  of  them  of  later  date  than 
1622,  the  date  to  which  Vincent's  pedigree  is 
brought  down  1  I  want  to  see  a  good  pedigree  of 
the  old  kings  of  Spain,  giving  Alphonso  X.  of 
Castile  and  his  issue — something  better  than 
Anderson.  L^Art  de  Virifier  Us  Dates  is  utterly 
insufficient.  C.  H. 

Montgomerie  Family. — In  1728  John  Mont- 
gomerie  was  the  Captain- General  and  Govemor-in- 
Chief  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  America.  I  think  he  governed  for 
about  five  years,  died,  and  was  buried  in  New 
York  on  July  4,  1732  or  1733.  He  was  buried  in 
what  was  then  called  the  King's  Chapel  in  Fort 
George,  subsequently  and  now  called  The  Battery, 
in  Castle  Ganlens,  New  York.  His  books  and 
general  effects  were  sold  by  public  auction.    Some  ^ 
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of  his  writings,  comments  on  the  colonies  of 
America,  came  into  the  possession  of  my  family. 
But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  of  what  line  of  the 
Montgomerie  family  he  was.  To  this  end  I  would 
esteem  any  information  from  you  that  may  direct 
me  where  to  investigate.  I  have  searched  the 
Historical  Society's  works  on  New  York,  and 
most  of  the  references  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
with  no  result. 

Permit  me  also  to  inquire  where  I  may  be  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  folio  work  bound  in  richly 
decorated  russia,  illustrated  in  colours,  styled,  I 
think,  "Portraits  of  the  Montgomerie  Fanuly," 
or  "  Montgomerie  Portrait  (Mlenr."  I  once  saw 
such  a  work.  L.  Morton  Montoomerib. 

"  Go  TO." — What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ejacula- 
tion or  expletive  ?  In  Gen.  xi.  3,  4,  it  is  a  caH  of 
encouragement ;  but  in  all  other  Scriptures  where 
our  translators  have  used  it,  it  is  a  sort  of  challenge. 

Dogberry  says: — "A  rich  fellow  enough,  go 
to  !  "—defying  contradiction. 

Sir  E.  Coke  says  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh:—"  Go 
to ;  I  will  lay  thee  upon  thy  back  for  the  confi- 
dentc^t  traitor  that  ever  came  to  a  bar." 

Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  being  tried  for  high 
treason  at  Guildhall,  1554, 1st  Mary,  offended  his 
judges  by  suggesting  "that  they  were  thinking 
long  for  their  diner."  Sir  R.  Southwell  replied : — 
"  M.  Throckmorton,  this  talke  need  not ;  we 
know  what  we  have  to  do,  and  you  would  teach 
U3  our  duties,  you  hurt  your  mater.   Go  to,  go  to  ! " 

"  Go  to  "  is  out  of  use,  but  I  have  heard  "  Now 
then  "  used  in  a  similar  way.  A  person  asserting 
something  which  another  disbelieves  or  doubts,  in- 
terposes "  Now  then "  ever  and  anon  during  his 
story  or  argument.  W.  G. 

Old  Roman  Inscription.— In  repairing  the 
roof  of  an  old  house  at  Bubbenhall,  near  Letuning- 
ton,  a  quantity  of  Roman  tiles  were  removed,  on 
seven  of  which  the  appended  inscription  was 
plainly  visible.  The  house  is  said  to  be  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  its  roof  had  evidently 
been  built  of  these  ancient  tiles,  which,  from  their 
number,  had  doubtless  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tradition  is  silent  respecting  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Romans  of  the  spot.  It  is,  however, 
not  far  from  the  Fossway.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  can  throw  light  on  the  name  of  the  cohort 
of  which  L.  uEmilius  Salvianus  was  tribune. 

DEO  .  IKVICTO 
HERCVU  .  SACK 
L  .  AEML  .  SALVAirVS 
TRB  .  O^H  .  IVAKOI 
VS  .  PM. 

Do  these  contractions  read  "  Voto  suscepto "  and 
"Posuitmerito"?  Vicar. 

Count  d'Albant.  —  When  James  Sobieski 
Stuart  died  he  left  a  brother,  Charles  Edward 


Stuart,  Count  d'Albany.  Who  was  Charles  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lancastro  Stuart,  Comte  de  Lancastro  et 
d'Albanie,  who  died  since  James  Sobieski?  and 
which  of  the  Counts  of  Albany  married  Lady 
Alice  Hay  ?  R  D. 

William  Herbert,  the  Translator  of  Dr. 
Fsaslet's  "  Ancilla  Pibtatis." — Who  was  the 
"Guillaume  Herbert"  who  translated  Feasley^s 
well-known  book  into  French  ?  As  he  dedicated 
his  work  (inappropriately  enough  surely)  to  the 
Earl  of  Montgomery,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  family.  Was  he  the  Herbert  who 
afterwards  published  the  Quadtipartiie  Devotions  f 

This  transition  of  Herbert's  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  shortcoming  of  the  ordinary  works 
of  bibliographical  reference.  There  is  no  mention 
of  it  in  Srunet,  Watt,  or  Lowndes. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

"Orb''  is  a  local  name  found  near  Roman 
stations.  Can  it  be  ora,  Lat.,  in  the  sense  of 
boundary?  Hyde  Clarke. 

Ladt  Jane  Grey.— What  is  the  date — day  and 
month— of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  birth  1     A.  V.  P. 

[George  Howard,  in  Lady  Jane  Orey  and  her  Timit, 
says  that  the  birth  took  place  at  Bradgate,  in  Leicester- 
shire,  **  as  isenerally  belieyed,  in  the  year  1537,  but  the 
precise  date  is  uncertain,  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries  and  church  registers  baring  caused  the  loss  of  all 
records  of  that  nature.*^ 

Daniels  "Rural  Sports." — Who  was  the 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Daniel,  author  of  the  abore  book, 
3  Tola.,  4to.,  1807  ?  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
J.  Holden  Strutt,  Esq.,  M.P.  It  treats  at  great 
length  on  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing,  and  is 
profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings by  Scott  after  Gilpin,  Chalon,  and  other  cele- 
brated artists.  John  Paget. 

A  Cardiganshiiie  Belief. — The  following 
appears  in  the  Cambrian  News  of  June  1 : — 

"  A  remarkable  case  was  investigated  on  Tuesday,  bj 
Dr.  John  Rowland,  at  a  farmhouse  about  four  miles 
from  Tregaron.  A  head  servant  girl,  having  no  reasons, 
as  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  for  committing  suicide,  was 
found  early  on  Monday  morning  hanging  by  the  neck 
from  a  biug  in  an  outhouse.  The  incjaest,  which  was 
adjourned  for  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  made, 
elicited  the  singular  belief  of  the  neighbours  that  none 
but  a  freeholder  or  a  policeman  could  cut  down  the 
deceased." 

I  know  North  Wales  pretty  well,  but  this  is  a 
new  article  of  belief  to  me.  Is  it  at  all  general  in 
South  Wales?  A.  R. 

Croeswjlan,  Oswestry. 

Cornelius  Hallen  died  at  Stourbridge  in 
1680,  leaving  a  family.  He  was  connected  with 
the  iron  business  established  by  Mr.  Foley,  who 
brought  over  Germans  to  assist  him  (see  Smilee's 
History  of  the.  Iron  Trade).     A  family  of  Hallen, 
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or  Yon  der  Hallen,  has  property  near  Bremen, 
North  Germany.  In  this  £imily  COTnelius  is  a 
name  in  nse.  The  present  head  of  this  family  can 
^ye  no  information.  Are  there  any  official  pedi- 
grees or  registers  of  grants  of  arms  which  would 
help  me  to  trace  the  manifest  connexion  between 
the  two  fiimilies  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  any  brother  genealogist  and  Mason  who  would 
help  me.  The  Yon  der  Hallen  crest  is  a  salamander 
risiD?  {r6m  flames,  suggestive  of  the  iron  trade  in 
which  probably  our  ancestors  were  engaged  in 
Germany.  A.  W.  Halleit,  M.A. 

Alloa,  N.B. 

Edward  TYhallet,  the  Reoicide.— Where 
and  when  was  he  bom,  and  where  is  the  latest 
and  fullest  information  respecting  him  to  be'found  7 
Of  course  I  know  what  Noble  haiS  said  of  him  in 
both  his  works.  F.S.A. 

Paulbt  Pedigree.  —  Will  Hermentrude 
kindly  throw  some  light,  from  her  rich  stores  of 
information,  on  some  obscurities  of  the  Paulet 
pedigree  1  Sir  John  Paulet,  grandson  of  Sir  John 
and  Constance  de  Poynings,  is  said  to  have  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet.  Was 
the  said  Elizabeth  one  of  the  four  daughters  of 
Sir  William  by  Elizabeth  Deneband,  the  heiress 
of  Hinton  St.  George  ?  and  was  her  brother,  Sir 
Amias  Paulet,  the  father  of  Christina,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Martin,  of  Athelhampton? 

H.  W. 

New  Tnir.  Club. 

D.  Johanna  de  Blois,  painted  bt  Vakdtck. 
—Who  wjis  she  ?  I  have  an  engraving  of  her :  "  An. 
Van  Dyck  pinxit,  Petr.  de  Tode  sculpsit,  Gillis. 
Hendricx  excudit."  Yram. 

George  Greive,  bom  at  Newcastle  (on  Tyne  1) 
in  1748,  accused  Madame  du  Barry  before  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  styled  himself"  homme 
de  lettres."    What  works  did  he  publish  ? 

Thus. 

PE57ANCE. — In  the  Autobiographical  Becolleo- 
tiontofSir  John  Bowring,  1877,  the  author,  in 
the  section  entitled  "  Election  Experiences,"  which 
a  foot-note  states  was  written  in  1861,  says,  "  I 
vas  inquiring  into  my  chances  of  return  for 
Penzance"  (p.  79).  Was  Penzance  ever  a  par- 
liamentary borough  ?  I  observe  that  the  paragraph 
in  which  the  sentence  quoted  occurs  has  been 
copied  into  an  article  in  the  Athen(Bum  of  June  30, 
18T7,  p.  825.  Wm.  Penoellt. 

Torquay. 

Damerose. — In  an  old  deed,  temp,  Edward  III., 
mention  is  made  of  two  meadows,  called  by  the 
names  of  Damerosehay  and  Le  Pusshay.  I  think 
the  former  nart  of  each  word  is  the  name  of  a 
flower,  and  I  solicit  the  aid  of  "  N.  &  Q."    Could 


dameroH  be  the  primrose?  Could  pur^e,  or  tmi^ 
(as  a  countryman  nere  would  still  term  it),  have 
been  a  name  of  the  hyacinth  1  Both  grow  freely 
in  the  place  in  question.  The  next  meadow  still 
goes  hj  the  name  of  Cowslip  Mead.  E.  K, 

Lymington. 

Railways  a  "Judgment"  on  Innebepers. — 
Who  was  the  worthy  French  archbishop  wlu> 
declared  that  railways  were  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  displeasure  against  innkeepers?  They 
would  be  punished  for  supplying  meat  on  fast 
days  by  seeing  travellers  carried  past  their  door» 
(see  White's  Warfare  of  Science,  1876,  p.  134). 
William  K  A.  Axon. 

Barton-on-IrwelL 

.    Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  Cheltenham  Mail  Bag;  or,  Letters  from  GlovLeetter- 
thire.  Edited  by  Peter  Quince,  the  Younger.  London, 
1820.  Abhba. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 

"  Nee  tecum  Tivere  possum,  nee  sine  t^.*' 

R 

"  Cheer  thee,  my  heart ;  thy  life  ebali  have  a  crowning.*' 

Richard  HsMMiirck 

"  Oladdener  of  a  thousand  hearths, 
The  lore  of  his  own.** 

John  Colsbrookk. 

**  Oh,  blessed  health,  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  trea- 
sure; 
*Ti8  thou  that  enlargest  the  soul  and  openest  all  ita 
powers."  C.  B.  D. 

*'  The  hearts  of  men,  that  fondly  here  admire 
Fair  seeming  shows,  may  lift  themselves  up  higher.*' 

E.  T.  M.  WALKER. 

"  There  cometh  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again.**  T.  O. 

"  *Ti8  our  time's  curse. 
Thai  undue  worship  of  that  selfiah  idol 

We  call  the  practical 

As  if  an  art  could  be  more  practical 

Than  that  which,  showing  what  men  should  be. 

Describes  the  mental  model  of  a  world 
After  which  it  were  well  that  ours  were  fashioned.*' 
I  can  only  remember  the  above  fragments.    I  think  tho 
passage  is  in  a  drama  which  was  publiahed  some  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  J.  J.  P. 


SCOTT  FAMILY :  THE  PARENTAGE  OF  ARCH- 

BISHOP  ROTHERHAM. 

(5«»  S.  vil  89,  139,  158^  292,  330,  375,  416, 

470,  490,  609.) 
In  reviewing  the  whole  that  has  been  written  on 
the  above  subject,  I  much  fear  that  very  little  has 
been  effected  towards  the  settlement  of  the  vexed 
question  as  to  the  patronymic  of  this  celebrated 
prelate.  Commentators  do  not  deny  that  he  was 
recognized  in  all  public  documents,  after  the  time 
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of  his  early  prefennent  in  Kent,  under  the  name 
of  Rotherham  ;  which  town  the  archbishop  him- 
self is  at  pains  to  explain,  in  his  will,  was 
the  place  of  his  birth,  but  he  does  not  with 
equal  care  and  pride  state  that  he  was  bom 
of  parents  of  that  name  or  any  other.  It  is 
equally  conceded — 1.  That  his  arms  (probably 
assumed  with  the  name  of  Rotherham)  were  Vert, 
three  bucks  or  stags  trippant  or ;  2.  That  the 
Scotts  of  Ecclesfield,  his  kinsmen,  bore  (doubtless 
from  the  archbishop)  precisely  the  same  arms, 
which  the  heralds  of  that  day  would  not  have  per- 
mitted except  by  legal  adoption  or  right,  a  con- 
trary course  being  then  penal,  and  heralds  exacting ; 
3.  That  the  arms  of  Rotherham  of  Farley,  Beds 
(John  Rotherham,  the  brother  of  the  archbishop, 
being  head  of  this  family),  are,  according  to  Burke 
(our  first  authority),  in  his  General  Armoury y  stated 
to  be  the  same  as  the  archbishop's  and  those  of 
the  family  of  Scott  of  Ecclesfield,  his  kinsmen,  pZu« 
a  bend  sinister  argent,  which,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  denoted  illegitimacy.  This 
fact  is  very  suggestive  to  those  who  have  leisure 
to  follow  it  out  to  its  origin ;  and  to  my  mind, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  probably  studious 
avoidance  of  all  mention  of  his  parents  and  their 
names  in  the  archbishop's  will  (which  in  this 
respect,  I  again  repeat,  is  puzzling  and  unsatis- 
factory), may  be  the  key  to  the  whole  question. 

The  archbishop,  in  his  will,  states,  "  because  I 
was  born  in  the  same  town  [Rotherham],  and  so 
at  that  same  place  was  born  into  the  world,  and 
also  bom  again  by  the  holy  bath  flowing  from  the 
side  of  Jesus";  but  he  fails  to  state  that  he  like- 
wise gloried  in  the  name  of  Rotherham,  his 
ancestors'. 

There  are  no  post  obits  or  trentals  in  his  will 
in  favour  of  his  parents,  the  only  names  mentioned 
being  "John  Rotherham,  my  brother,"  and  his 
kinsmen  or  cousins,  the  Scotts.  These  individuals, 
I  contend,  adopted  the  assumed  name  and  arms, 
or  arms  alone,  of  the  archbishop  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty which,  in  their  lifetime  or  afterward,  came  to 
them  through  the  patronage  of  the  prelate.  Such 
a  theory  would  be  in  accordance  with  practice 
then  as  now. 

The  pedigree  that  Vincent  has  advanced,  that 
the  archbishop  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Rother- 
ham, Ent.,  has  always  been  disputed,  and  will  be 
until  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas,  or  better  evidence 
of  his  existence,  is  brought  forward  in  direct  proof. 
John  Rotherham,  of  Someries  and  Farley,  the 
Master  of  the  Guild  of  Luton  when  Thomas 
Rotherham  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1475,  is  the 
first  I  can  trace  of  that  name  in  Luton.  His  sons 
afterwards  occur  in  Luton  and  Kent,  and  one  of 
them  was  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
with  Henry  VIIL,  in  personal  attendance  on  him. 
Until  the  existence  of  Sir  Thomas  Rotherham  of 
the  Vincent  pedigree  is  established,  and  until  the 


practice  of   ecclesiastics   in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  adopting  the  names  of  places  of 
their  birth  or  prefemient  on  their  becoming  m4>rtui 
s(eculo  is  established  as-  a  popular  error,  I  must 
contend  again  that  the  host  of  commentators  on 
the  life  and  biography  of  this  dignitary  will  again 
and  again  be  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  Rower- 
ham  was  merely  assumed,  whatever  conclusion 
they  may  arrive  at  as  to  his  real  patronymic  or 
the  precise  family  to  which  he  belonged.    Not- 
withstanding that  difficulties  may  and  do  exist  in 
adducing  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  belonged 
to  either  of  the  families  of  Scott  of  Ecclesfield  or 
of  Scotshall,  in  Kent, — but  for  which  fact  heralds 
and  commentators  of  as  good  repute  as  Mr.  Vin- 
cent have  vouched, — I  again  suggest  that,  as  the 
arm^  of  the  Scotts  of  Ecclesfield  are  the  same  sub- 
stantially as  those  of  the  Rotherhams  of  Luton,  and 
these  such  as  have  been  attributed  to  the  archbishop, 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion of  an  identity  of  origin  of  both  Scotts  of 
Ecclesfield  and  Rotherham  families.     Finally,  as 
regards  the  arms  (stated  by  Willement  to  have 
been,  sixty  years  ago,  in  a  dilapfdated  condition, 
and  which  he  attributed  to  Archbishop  Rotherham) 
which  were  carved  in  stone  on  the  roof  of  the 
crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  impaled  or 
impaling  the  see  of  York,  viz.  three  wheels  gules. 
I  repeat  that  it  was  impossible  for  Willement  to 
have  done  more  than  guess  at  the  tincture  or 
charges,  as  I  personally,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities,  by  means  of  a  scafibld,  some  years  ago 
inspected  the  same,  and  whilst  still  of  opinion 
that  the  charge    suggested  wheels  or  Catherine 
wheels,  so  dilapidated  were  the  bosses  in  that 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  it  was  impossible  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that   the  charges  were  stags 
or  roebucks.    Mr,  Greenstreet,  respecting  this 
doubt,  states,  or  suggests,  that    the  wheels  in 
question  were  those  of  the  family  of  Roet  (Cathe- 
rine Swinford,  third  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  being 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Roet) ;  but  allow  me  to 
ask  in  what  way  the  arms  of  Roet  or  Swinford 
could  heraldically  be  connected  with  either  of  the 
sees  of  Canterbury  or  York.    So  far  as  the  Cathe- 
rine wheel  is  concerned,  this  cognizance  of  the 
Scotshall  family  figures  on  the  roof  of  the  Martyr- 
dom {temp,  Edw.  IV.),  and  formerly  on  the  beau- 
tiful gate  of  Christchurch  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cathedral,    traditionally   asserted    to  have    been 
erected  at  the  cost  of  six  Kentish  knights,  of  whom 
Sir  William  Scotte,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  Governor  of  Dover   Castle,  was  one. 
Apologizing  for  having  occupied  so  much  of  your 
space,  and  I  fear  to  so  little  purpose,  I  now  con- 
clude. James  Renat  Scott,  F.S.A. 
Clevelands,  Walthamstow. 

Before  this  matter  is  dropped,  would  those  who 
have  lately  so  ably  corrected  the  errors  that  have 
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been  for  so  long  a  time  indulged  in  concerning  the 
aichbiBhop's  parentage  also  correct  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  another  error  ?  In  Banter's  Bedlam' 
tkirey  Catty's  edition,  p.  442,  it  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Richard  St.  (Jeorge,  Norroy  King-at- 
Arms,  that  John  and  Richard  Scott,  of  Ecclcsfield, 
to  whom  the  archbishop  left  the  Barnes  Hall  and 
Howsley  estates  in  tail,  both  died  withoat  issue, 
and  that  George  Scott,  a  son  of  the  archbishop's 
brother,  succored  as  the  right  heir.  If  this  was 
the  case,  surely  they  would  luiye  been  BotherhcmUy 
and  not  ScoUs,  of  Barnes  Hall.  I  have  searched 
the  office  at  York— not  very  closely,  I  must  allow 
—for  the  wills  of  Scoots  of  Barnes  Hall  or  Eccles- 
field,  and  the  earliest  I  could  find  was  that  of 
Bichard  Scott,  of  Barnes  Hall,  yeoman,  dated 
July  12, 1556  ;  in  it  he  mentions  his  sons  Nicolas, 
Jolm,  William,  Richard,  and  Edward  Scott,  and 
his  daughter  Ann,  &a  Edward  Scott,  his  youngest 
SOD,  was  of  Shiregreen,  and  he  made  his  will 
Nov.  25,  1602 ;  in  it  he  mentions  his  nephews, 
Richard  Watts,  of  Wortley,  Christopher  and 
Roger  Scott;  his  nieces,  Ann  Goodyson,  Jane 
ThoDii)8on,  Elizabeth  Diconson,  and  Ann  Freeman ; 
also  his  sister  Watts,  &c.  These  two  wills  very 
much  enlarge  Mr.  Hunter's  pedigree  of  Scott. 
Elizabeth  Diconson  and  Ann  Freeman  were  the 
<laughters  and  co-heirs  of  Thomas  Howsley,  of 
Ecclesfield,  by  Alice  Scott  his  wife,  who  must 
have  been  sister  to  Edward  Scott,  of  Shiregreen, 
thus  :— 

Thomas  Howsley,  of=Alice  Scott,  mar.  at 


iiev, 
Ecclesfield  and  Hon 
ley  Hall. 


Ecclesfield,  May  14, 
1560. 


Eliabeth=GiIbert  Dick- 
Howdey,  I  enson,  mar. 
<l«a.  and  I  at  Ecclesfield, 
coheir.       Feb.  17, 1583. 


Ann  Howsley,=Oerard  Pree- 
dau.  and  co-  man,  mar.  at 
heir.  Ecclesfield, 

May22,1694. 


Which  of  Edward  Scott^s  brothers  was  father  of 
Christopher  and  Roger  Scott  I  do  not  know, 
from  the  Ecclesfield  registers  I  find  that,  June  4, 
1559,  William  Scott  married  Elizabeth  Cutts,  a 
^idow ;  and  Oct.  21,  1589,  Roger  Scott  married 
Ann  Man.  The  baptismal  registers  are  lost  prior 
^0  1599.  Alfred  Scott  Gatty. 

Eccletfield,  Sheffield. 


"Tableaux  des  M(eurs  du  Temps,"  &c.  (5*^ 
S.  vil  449.)— It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  only 
one  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  this  work  was 
pnntea.  Bachaumont  is  the  first  writer  who 
mentions  the  book,  and  he  states  that  three  copies 
^ere  in  existence,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  it  {Mimoires  SecreU,  under  the  date  15  Juillet, 
1763):- 

"  Tout  le  monde  salt  que  M.  de  la  Popelini^re  visait  k 
«  c^lcbrite  d'auteorj  on  connaissait  de  lui  des  comMies, 


des  chansons,  etc. ;  mais  on  a  d^couvert  depuis  qnelques 
jours  UQ  ouvrage  de  sa  facon,  (jai,  quoique  imprim6, 
n'avait  point  paru :  c*e«t  un  liyre  intituli^  Let  Mceurs  du 
SiccU,  en  Dialogues,  II  est  dans  le  godt  du  PorU'er  des 
ChaHreux.  Ce  vieux  libertin  s'est  delects  a  faire  cette 
production  licenciense.  II  n'y  en  a  que  trois  ezemplaires 
existants.  lis  ^talent  sous  les  scellcs.  Un  d'enz  est 
om6  d'estampes  en  tr^s-grand  nombre ;  elles  sont  rela- 
tives au  Bojet,  faites  ezpres  et  gravies  avec  le  plus  grand 
soin.  II  en  est  qui  out  beaucoup  de  figures,  toutes  trds- 
finies.  Enfin,  on  estime  cet  ouTrage,  tant  par  sa  raret6 
que  par  le  nombre  et  la  perfection  des  tableaux,  plus  de 
Tingt  mille  6cu8.  Lorsqu'on  fit  cette  d^couverte,  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Vandi,  une  des  h^ritieres,  fit  un  cri  efiroy- 
able,  et  dit  qu'il  fallait  jeter  au  feu  cette  production 
diabolique.  Le  commissaire  lui  repr68eDta,  <^u'elle  ne 
pouvait  disposer  seule  de  cet  ouvrage,  qu'il  fallait  le  con- 
cours  des  autres  h^ritiers ;  qu'il  estimait  conTenable  de 
le  remettre  sous  les  scell6s,  jusqu'^  ce  qu'on  eut  pris  un 
parti ;  ce  qui  fut  fait.  Ce  commissaire  a  rendu  compte  de 
cet  ^Tenement  a  M.  le  Iieutenant-g6n6ral  de  police,  qui  I'a 
renToy^  a  M.  de  Saint-FIorentin.  Le  ministre  a  exp6di6 
un  ordre  du  roi,  gui  lui  enjoiut  de  s'emparer  de  cet 
ouyrage  pour  sa  Majesty,  ce  qui  a  6t6  fait." 

The  only  copy  now  known  to  exist  is  that  to  which 
Bachaumont  refers,  and  which  passed  from  the 
hands  of  Louis  XY.  to  those  of  the  Due  de  la 
Valli^re,  and  was  given  bj*him  to  the  Marquis  de 
Paulmy,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  note  of  the  latter. 
It  next  appeared  in  the  library  of  the  Prince 
Galitzin,  but  was  not  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  books 
in  1825,  having,  according  to  Brunet  (art.  Daira\ 
been  privately  sold  to  a  wealthy  amateur.  In 
1844  it  was  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  J.  G.  (Techener),  but  was  not  to  be 
offered  at  the  auction,  but  to  be  sold  privately  at 
the  price  of  6,000  francs.  It  was  purchased  by 
Baron  J.  Pichon,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Bibliophiles  ;  and  in  1867  it  had,  according  to 
C.  Monselet,  become  the  property  of  M.  F.  H, 
M.  Monselet  gave  an  account  and  analysis  of  the 
work  in  VArtisU  of  September  16,  1855,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  the  article  in  his  volume, 
GcUanteries  du  XVI  11^  Sikle.  Gustave  Brunet 
wrote  a  notice  of  it,  with  long  extracts,  in  his 
Fantaiiies  Bibliographiques  (Paris,  1864).  Les 
Tableaux  des  Mceurs  was  reprinted  in  1863  and 
again  in  1867.  The  last  edition  was  edited  by 
C.  Monselet,  to  whom  the  prefatory  notice  of  the 
book  and  its  author  ia  due.  Notices  of  the  book 
will  also  be  found  in  Brunet,  art.  Daira  (the  title 
of  a  dull  romance  of  which  M.  de  la  Popelini^re 
was  the  author) ;  Bibliographie  des  Ouvrages  relatifs 
h  r Amour,  Yo\,  vi.,  art.  Tableaux;  Querard,  La 
France  LitUraire,  art.  Leriche  de  la,  Popelinihre ; 
and  in  the  new  edition  of  Barbier,  Diet,  des 
Ouvrages  Anonymes,  the  last  part  of  which,  just 
issued,  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  an  article  on  the 
Tableaux  des  Mceurs.  Richd.  C.  Christie. 
Manchester. 

Only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition  printed  by  Popelinihre  for  his  own 
private  use  ;   it  is  at  present  in  the  cabinet  of  ^ 
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Mr.  H*****  of  Paris.  The  book  has  been  re- 
printed—(1)  in  1863  by  J.  Gay,  12mo.,  pp.  341  ; 
(2)  By  Poulet-Malassis  at  Brussels  in  1867, 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  viii-168  and  170,  with  a  notice 
by  Charles  Monselet,  and  head  and  tail  pieces 
(euls  de  lampe)  by  F^licien  Eops ;  (3)  the 
same  edition  was  issued  in  1867,  without  the 
illustrations  of  Hops,  but  with  four  etchings  de- 
signed by  Ulm.  There  exists  at  present^  in  the 
library  of  a  bibliophile  in  London,  a  copy  of  the 
Poulet-Malassis  edition,  in  which  are  inserted  the 
original  drawing^  of  Ulm,  with  addition  of  one 
unpublished  design  by  him,  proofs  of  the  Bops 
illustrations  on  India  paper,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Borrajo 
should  refer  to  Mimowes  de  Bachawuiumt,  BulUiin 
TrimesirUl,  Liite  de*  Publications,  BiHiographie 
des  Ouvragea  relatifs  h  V Amour,  and  Galanteries 
du  Dix-huitieme  8\hcle.  Apis. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Brunet's 
Manuel  du  Libraire,  fourth  edit.,  art.  "  Daira  "  : — 

^  M.  de  la  Popeliniere  (says  Barbier,  in  his  Dictionnaxrt 
det  Anonifmes)  avait  compose  un  autre  ourrage  intituU 
Lis  Maun  du  SUcU,  en  Dialogjites,  dans  le  goftt  du  Portier 
det  Charireux.  11  y  en  ItYait  un  exemplaire  orn6  de 
peintures  excellentes,  a  la  rente  des  liTres  de  Taateur : 
cet  exemplaire  a  ete  saisi  par  ordrt  du  roi.  V.  Let 
Memoxres  Secrets  de  la  RipuUiqw  det  LeUret  du  15 
JuilUt,  1763.  Au  surplus  il  paraft  que  cet  exemplaire, 
ainsi  soustrait  aux  b^riiiers  de  I'auteur^n'a  pas  ^t6  perdu 
pour  tout  le  monde,  puisqu'il  fait  maintenant  partie  da 
cabinet  de  Httcs  precieux  du  prince  Michel  Galitxin, 
dont  le  catalogue  impr.  &  Moscou,  en  1816,  in-8,  contient 
k  la  page  69  I'article  ci-apres :  *  Tableau  det  Mteurt  du 
Temt,  dans  let  Diferent  Aget  de  la  Fi>.— Unique  exem- 

?laire,  imprim^  suus  les  yeux  et  par  ordre  de  M.  de  la 
opeliniere,  fermier-g6n6ral,  qui  en  fit  auesitdt  briser 
les  planches;  outrage  6rotique,  remarquable  par  des 
miniatures  de  format  in-4,  de  la  plus  grande  fraicheur 
et  du  plus  beau  faire,  repr^ntant  des  si^jets  libres: 
M.  de  la  Popeliniere  y  est  peint  tout  divert  pointt  de  vue 
et  d'apr^s  nature,  dans  les  difr<§rens  &ges  de  la  Tie.  Cest 
un  Tol.  gr.  in-4,  rel.  en  mar.  r.' " 

Alexandre-Jean-Joseph  Le  Biche  de  la  Pope- 
liniere, or  de  la  Pouplini^re  (b.  1692,  d.  1762),  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  wittiest  financiers  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  fermier-gSniral  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  wrote  seyeral  works  of  fiction,  all 
of  which  are  licentious,  and  nearly  all  anonymous. 
The  best  known  is  Daira,  Histoire  Orienialey 
Paris,  Simon,  1760,  royal  8vo.,  and  Paris,  Bauche, 
1761,  2  vols.,  sm.  12mo.      Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

The  Comyns  of  Badknoch  and  Ttnedalb 
(V^  S.  i.  563,  608  ;  ii.  23,  84,  142,  210,  302.)— At 
the  above  references  there  are  several  notices  of 
this  family.  Your  fair  correspondent  Hbrmbn- 
trude  then  seemed  chiefly  to  desire  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  ^fargaret,  the  widow  of  John 
Comyn,  killed  at  Bannockbum,  with  Margaret 
Wake,  of  Lydal,  the  wife  subsequently  of  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Kent.  The  fact  mentioned  by  that  lady, 
on  the  authority  of  Dugdale  {Bar.,  il  93),  that 


Edmundy  Earl  of  Kent,  in  1329  had  liveiy  of 
lands  in  Tynedale  with  his  wife,  as  the  widow  of 
John  Gomyn  of  Badenoch,  seems  strong  evidenee 
of  the  idoitity.    The  Comyns  of  Badenoch  wefre 
the  only  fanuly  of  the  name  who  held  lands  ib 
Tynedale.    It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that 
in   1280   there   were    two    John    Comyns,    fall 
brothers,  and  sons  of  a  Sir  John  Comyn,  then 
dead,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thornton  in  Tynedale. 
The  elder  of  these  brothers,  by  an  amicable  agree^ 
ment,  provided  the  youoger,  then  under  twenty- 
one,  in  a  202.  land  in  his  manor  of  Thornton.    If 
the  younger  John  died  childless  under  twenty- 
one,  the  land  was  to  go  to  his  uterine  brother 
Robert,  and  if  the  latter  died  childless  the  lands 
reverted  to  the  elder  John  and  his  heirs,  a  money 
provision  being,  however,  made  to  Alicia,  sister  of 
Kobert  Comyn,  for  her  marriage  portion.    These 
notices  are  contained  in  the  "  Iter  of  Wark,"  or  the 
Bolls  of  the  Courts  held  by  the  Justices  of  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Scotland  in  1280,  for  his  possessions  in 
Tynedale  held  of  the  English  Crown — a  very  in- 
teresting document,  which  deserved  rather  more 
elucidation  than  it  has  received  from  being  merely 
printed  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Newcastle 
volume  of  the  Archieological  Institute.   Sir  Francis 
Palffrave  (from  whose  transcript  it  was  printed)  in- 
tended to  have  included  it  in  a  second  volume  of  his 
Illuitratums  of  Scottish  History,  and  he  would  have 
given  it  more  prominence  than  it  has  received  or  is 
likely  to  receive  in  its  present  location.   Now,  was 
this  junior  John  Comyn  the  future  antagonist  of 
Bruce?  Bruce  was  in  1280  a  child  of  five  or  six  years 
old,  but  John  Comyn,  junior,  was  considerably  older, 
for  he  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  his  claims  to 
a  part  of  his  father's  property.    I  have  lately  mec 
with   another   highly  interesting   notice  of  the 
Comyns.    This  is  an  unprinted  ^  Inquisicio  **  held 
at  I^nark,  Monday,  the  morrow  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  1303,  before  the  deputies  of  the  Earl 
of  Carrick  (Robert  Bruce  himself),  then  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire  under  Edward  I.,  regarding  the  suc- 
cession and  descent  of  the  lands  of  Dalserf^  in 
Clydesdale.    Sir  John  Comyn,  grandfather  of  the 
then  Sir  J(An  (Bruce*s  rival),  gave  this  land  in  free 
marriage  with  hb  daughter  to  Sir  Wm.  de  Gal- 
brathe.    Sir  Wm.  Galbrathe  gave  it  to  his  son 
William  on  his  marriage  with  "Willelma,"  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  of  Duglas.    They 
had  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Johanna, 
married  a  person  named  De  Cathe,  and  her  son, 
Bemardus  de  Cathe,  was  heir  to  his  mother's 
fourth  part.    The  then  superior  lord  of  Dalserf 
was  '*  Dominus  Robertus  Constabnlarius,''  who  had 
received  it  from  Edward  I.,  as  the  "  Inquisicio  " 
states.     This  property  was  afterwards  given  by 
King  Robert  to  Walter  fitz  Gilbert,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  with  whom  it  still 
remains,  in  part  at  least.     I  have  never  seen  a  full 
pedigree  of  the  Comyns,  and  therefore  these  notices 
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m*j  be  of  Tulae.  The  connexion  through  the  Gal- 
bniths  with  the  Douslases  is  new.  Sir  William 
DoQglas  is  probably  the  grandfather  of  the  "  good'' 
Sir  James,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Bruce. 

Anolo-Scotus. 

The  Dunchurch  Firs  (5«»  S.  vii.  389.)— Allow 
me  to  correct  the  query  of  Jabez,  in  which,  doubt- 
lea  from  haviog  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  these 
trees,  he  has  fallen  into  error. 

The  avenue  commenced  at  Enightlow  Stone,  at 
the  top  of  Knightlow  Hill  (see  Dugdale,  Hist. 
Warwickshire,  for  a  curious  custom  observed  at 
thb  stone  on  Martinmas  morning),  with  elm  trees, 
which  continued  without  interruption  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  where  the  Bourton  and  Bugby  road 
crosses  the  'London  road,  nearly  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Enightlow  HilL  Then  commence  the 
fiis,  which  continue  to  Dunchurch  village.  After 
passing  the  "  town,**  as  it  is  called  by  the  residents, 
the  elms  again  commence,  and  continue  to  the  foot 
of  a  hiU,  perhaps  half  a  mile  altogether  of  trees, 
thus  making  the  whole  avenue,  including  the 
village  of  Dunchurch,  five  miles  in  length  origin- 
ally. 

This  grand  avenue  is  now  shorn  of  much  of  its 
glory.  From  Enightlow  Hill  to  the  Frog  HsJl, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  there  are  only  a  few  trees, 
a  small  cluster  of  six  or  seven  at  Enightlow  Hill, 
and  one  here  and  there  beside  the  road.  They 
were  originally  on  the  waste,  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  gardens  for  a  mile  from  Enightlow 
HiU,  and  the  possessors  naturally  dislike  the  trees, 
as  they  take  the  goodness  out  of  the  ground,  and 
spare  no  exertions  to  loosen  their  roots,  that  the 
first  gale  may  bring  them  down.  At  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Enightlow  Hill,  at  the 
corner  of  the  lane  leading  to  Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 
stands  what  was  the  Black  Dog,  celebrated  as  a 
posting  house,  and  where  the  "  quality  "  stopped  ; 
farther,  at  the  corner  of  the  Koman  Fossway, 
stands  Frog  Hall,  which  once  provided  more  than 
one  hundred  beds,  and  was  a  house  where  drovers 
and  travellers  stayed  ;  this  house  has  ceased  to  be 
licensed  only  a  few  years.  Further  on  towards 
London  stands  a  little  white  house,  which  was  the 
White  Lion,  and  it  is  here,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Enightlow  Hill,  that  the  avenue  now  com- 
mences. There  are,  however,  a  few  fine  trees  still 
standing  opposite  the  Frog.  From  the  White 
Lion  nearly  to  the  Bourton  and  Rugby  road,  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  the 
avenue  is  perfect,  except  a  tree  here  and  there 
blown  out,  and  the  oranches  meet  overhead, 
forming  in  summer  one  of  the  most  delightful 
views  I  have  ever  seen.  In  the  hottest  summer 
day  there  is  always  a  cool  breeze  under  the  trees, 
and  one  may  sit  there  for  hours  without  any  per- 
son passing,  so  deserted  is  this  once  busy  road,  on 
which  twenty-six  coaches  at  one  time  travelled 


every  day,  from  and  to  London,  besides  stage 
waggons  and  other  traffic. 

From  a  little  before  the  Bourton  road,  just  by 
the  Dirt  House,  the  firs  commence,  and  at  the 
comer  of  the  Bourton  road  stands  what  was  the 
Blue  Boar.  Hereabout,  local  tradition  states, 
the  Guy  Faux  conspirators  were  captured.  Passing 
by  the  once  Blue  IBoar,  through  the  toll-gate,  the 
firs  continue  with  little  interruption  to  Dun- 
church ;  after  passing  the  village  the  elms  again 
form  a  pleasing  avenue  down  a  short  hill  of  about 
half  a  mile,  where  they  cease. 

I  have  inquired  manv  times  about  these  trees, 
who  planted  them,  &c.,  but  without  success.  They 
are  of  a  good  age,  most  of  them  being  hollow  ; 
thousands  of  starlings  and  many  jackdaws  build 
in  them  every  year.  An  old  man,  who  had  lived 
in  Stretton  over  eighty  years,  assured  me  he  could 
remember  them  from  a  boy  being  as  large  as  they 
now  are.  They  grow  on  the  waste  ;  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  is  the  lord  of  the  manor.  "When  a  tree 
blows  down,  the  steward's  men  at  once  take  pos- 
session of  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  near  Dunchurch,  they  do  not 
replant ;  and  from  the  decayed  state  of  the  trees, 
and  the  havoc  played  by  the  westerly  gales,  to 
which  in  places  they  are  very  much  exposed,  in  a 
few  years  they  will  be  no  more.         J.  Hbnrt. 

Devonshire  Street,  W.C. 

The  occasion  of  these  trees  being  planted  was  a 
time  of  great  agricultural  distress,  when  the  then 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  wishing  to  give  employment 
to  his  tenantry  and  dependents,  caused  the  plant- 
ing of  this,  I  believe,  the  longest  avenue  in  the 
country.  He  wished  the  avenue  to  have  been 
continued  up  to  London  through  the  estates  of  all 
the  intermediate  landowner,  but  they  not  seeing 
it  in  the  same  light  as  the  duke,  it  was  stopped  at 
the  confines  of  his  estate.       Thos.  Crosfield. 

Lirerpool. 

The  Title  op  " Esquire"  (5"^  S.  vii.  348, 511.) 
— Middle  Templar  asks,  "  Why  does  H.  say  that 
barristers  are  Esquires  in  consequence  of  being  in 
*the  sovereign  commission*  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  ? "  For  "  the  sovereign  commission  "  it  is 
obvious  he  should  read  "  the  sovereign's  com- 
mission." It  was  a  printer's  error.  Middle 
Templar  should  surely  know  that  the  status  of 
a  barrister  is  not  complete  through  his  mere  call 
to  the  Bar  by  the  benchers  of  his  inn  of  court. 
A  barrister  has  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  sign  the  roll  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission, 
in  common  with  lord-lieutenants  of  counties, 
deputy-lieutenants,  and  all  magistrates.  It  is 
this,  I  conceive,  which  places  barristers  in  Her 
Majesty's  Commission,  entitles  them  to  the  title 
of  Esquire,  and  qualifies  them,  at  once,  to  be  made 
magistrates  in  any  county  in  which  they  have 
residence,  and  are  duly  qualified  in  other  respectf 
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to  act  I  hold  that  barristers  by  this  act  do 
receive  "direct  commission  and  authority  from 
the  sovereign,"  and  if  any  practising  barrister  has 
omitted  taking  the  oath  and  signing  the  roll,  his 
right  of  pleading  at  the  Bar  might,  I  apprehend, 
be  challenged.  I  suppose  Middle  Templar,  if 
a  barrister,  duly  took  the  oath  and  signed  the  roll 
at  Westminster.  I  did  when  I  was  called  to  the 
Bar  by  the  hon.  society  of  which  he  describes 
himself  as  being  a  member.  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  it  was  considered  of  yore  that  some  property 
qualification,  coupled  perhaps  with  some  family 
qualification,  did  confer  the  title.  None  of  your 
correspondents  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Nonconformist  view  of  the 
question.  H. 

Blackstone,  himself  a  barrister,  gives  to  barristers 
the  title  of  Esquire,  but  in  this  instance  omits  to 
give  the  authoritv  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  or 
the  Heralds'  College  to  support  his  view.  The 
title  of  barrister-at-law  may,  in  common  with  that 
of  doctor  in  our  universities,  be  superior  to  the 
title  of  Esquire,  but  Middle  Templar  has  yet  to 
show  that  a  chapter  of  the  Heralds'  College  will 
admit  that  the  title  of  barrister-at-law  carries  with 
it  the  title  of  Esquire.  I  believe  that  the  title  of 
barrister-at-law  does  not  even  confer  the  title  of 
gentleman  by  ofiUce,  because  no  student  is  admitted 
to  an  inn  of  court  unless  he  produce  a  fonnal 
certificate  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  However,  I 
understand  that  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  easily 
obtained  from  two  barristers,  is  now  accepted 
instead  of  an  authoritative  certificate  from  the 
Heralds'  College.  No  such  certificate  is  required 
at  the  Law  Institution,  because  the  title  of  gentle- 
man is  conveyed  with  the  oftice  conferred. 

J.  Llewelyn  Curtis. 

A  Book  printed  at  Holtrood  House  (2**'* 
S.  ix.  263,  328.)— I  had  hoped  when  the  subject  of 
these  royal  Popish  presses  at  Holyrood  and  London 
was  started  we  should  have  heard  more  about  them 
and  their  productions,  and  only  now  take  it  up 
again  to  add  another  to  the  Scots  catalogue: — 

"The  Catholic  Scripturist;  or,  the  Plea  of  the  Roman 
Catholiea.  Showing  the  Scriptures  to  hold  the  Roman 
Faith  in  above  Forty  of  the  chief  ControversieB  now 
under  debate.  The  third  edition.  Bv  Jos.  Mumford, 
Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Holy-Rood-House: 
Printed  by  Jas.  Watson,  Printer  to  His  Most  Excellent 
Majesty's  Roval  Family  and  Household,  1687.  Permissu 
Superiorum/'    12mo.  pp.  464. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Popish  press  got  a 
footing  in  any  of  the  royal  demesnes  in  En&knd, 
but  the  Jesuits  found  a  ready  tool  in  Henry  Hills, 
whose  game  was  spoilt  by  honest  John  Evelyn's 
attitude  towards  the  invaders  of  the  prerogative, 
when  he  refused  to  sanction  the  seal  of  his  office 
in  favour  of  a  licence  to  this  pervert  for  the  print- 
ing and  importing  of  illegal  works.     Of  books 


printed  by  him  for  James  IL,  '^  his  houshold  and 
chappels,"  not  so  many  have  come  under  my  notice 
as  the  some  eight  to  ten  bearing  the  Holyrood  im- 
print. Dr.  Parker's  Beacons  for  Abrogating  of  the 
Testy  one  of  the  latter,  was  reprinted  in  S<x>tland, 
1688,  but  bearing  the  inscription  upon  the  fly-leaf: 
**  Let  this  be  printed.  Sinn>ERLiirn  P. 

"Whitehall,  Dec  10, 1687." 

Clearly  indicating,  by  a  new  species  of  "  Permissu 
superiorum,"  that  it  had  been  previously  printed 
in  London,  under  a  political  superiority  aiding  and 
abetting  the  priests  in  this  attempt  to  pave  the 
way  in  high  places  for  the  Pope.  Among  others 
of  Hills's  printing  was  this: — 

"  A  Catechism  for  the  Curate,  composed  by  a  Decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  published  by  Command  of 
Pius  v."    1684. 

This  now  before  me  was  another : — 

"  The  Spirit  of  Christianity.  London  :  Printed  by  H. 
Hills,  printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Mi^'esty,  for 
his  Houshold  and  Chappels."    12mo.    1686. 

This  is  a  work  by  Rapin,  the  Jesuit,  and  "  done 
into  English,"  says  an  old  MS.  annotator,  "  by  a 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,"  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  sign  the  dedication  "To  the  King" 
"Walter  Kirkham  Blount,**  which  brines  me  to 
my  object  of  asking  where  anything  can  be  found 
about  this  proselytizing  priest.  The  name  of  Blount 
was  common  at  the  period,  but  I  don't  trace  this 
example  of  it  elsewhere.  J.  O. 

Count  db  la  Lippb  (5*^  S.  vii.  449.) — Ernest 
William  Frederick,  Count  de  la  Lippe,  was  given 
a  commission  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
by  George  IL  in  July,  .1742,  and  left  the  English 
service  in  the  following  year.  Was  he  not  a  great 
army  organizer  and  the  teacher  of  Schamhorst  I 
Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

The  Pudsets  op  Bolton-in-Bolland  (5*^  S. 
viL  489.) — There  are  many  descendants  of  this 
old  Yorkshire  family  yet  living,  as  C.  L  W.  may 
learn  from  the  pedigree  of  the  family,  published  in 
vol.  ii.  of  The  Pedigrees  of  Yorkshire  Families^  by 
J.  Foster,  1874.  See  also  "N.  &  Q.,"  4"»  S.  ix, 
487.  Simeon  Batner. 

Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

John  Dyer  (5**  S.  vil  380.)— With  reference 
to  the  editorial  notice  to  Chan.  Isl.  I  may 
remark  that  a  memoir  of  Dyer's  life  appeared  in 
the  Universal  Magazine  for  April,  1793,  accom- 
panied with  the  fictitious  portrait.  The  writer 
winds  up  his  article  by  saying  : — 

"  In  all  these  [t,e.  OroMar  HUl,  The  Ruins  of  Rome, 
and  The  Fleece]  a  poetical  imagination,  ^ri*ecUy  ori- 
ginal ;  a  natural  simplicity,  connected  with  the  truly 
sublime,  and  often  productive  of  it ;  and  the  warmert 
sentiments  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  have  been  univer- 
sally observed  and  admired." 

John  Scott,  Esq.,  in  his  Critical  Essays  on  sonu 
of  the  Poems  of  several  English  Boeis,  published  in 
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1785,  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  Dyer's  poems  in 
two  essays  on  Grongar  HUl  and  The  Ituins  of 
Rome, 

The  reader  will  find  the  earlier  version  of  Crron- 
gar  HUl  in  ^^MiscellaTieous  Poems  and  Translations 
by  several  Hands,  published  bv  Bichard  Savage, 
son  of  the  late  Earl  Rivers,"  published  in  1726. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott  did  good  ser- 
vice to  Dyer's  memory  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Mark  Akenside  and  John 
Dyer,  published  in  1855,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  only  genuine  portrait  of  Dyer  was  presented 
to  his  admirers,  taken  from  the  oil  painting  in  the 
possession  of  his  lineal  representative,  Mr.  W. 
Hylton  Dyer  Longstaffe,  of  Crateshead,  who  like- 
wise contributed  charming  extracts  from  Dyer's 
sermons,  variations  in  the  poems,  and  other  inter- 
esting particulars  from  the  Dyer  MSS.,  of  which 
Mr.  Longstaffe  is  the  proud  possessor. 

It  may  possibly  interest  Chan.  Isl.  to  know 
that  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  of  Park  View,  Black- 
bum,  who  has  done  much  in  rescuing  from  neglect 
literary  talent,  has  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  new 
edition  of  Dyer's  works,  by  which  it  is  hoped  due 
justice  will  now  be  done  to  Dyer's  poetical  skill 
and  artistic  efforts.    It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus : 

"  The  lineal  representative  of  John  Dyer  (W.  H.  Dyer 
Longstaffe,  Esq.)*  having  requested  Mr.  Grosart  to  pre- 
pare a  collective  edition  of  bis  poems,  including  Grongar 
Hill,  The  Ruins  of  Rome ^  The  Fleece,  and  minor  pieces 
inverse  and  prose,  has  put  into  his  hands  the  entire  MSS. 
and  family  papers,  vrhereby  for  the  Jirsi  time  a  critical 


text  can  be  prepared  and  an  adequate  memoir.  Words- 
worth's hign  estimate  of  Dyer  is  exemplified  in  the 
above   quotation  f  Wordsworth's  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii. 


pp.  196 -Tl— one  of  various  distinct  verdicts — and  it  must 
oe  conceded  that  it  is  more  than  tini%  justice  were  done 
to  10  true  a  poet  and  so  many-sided  a  genius.  There 
will  be  a  (steel)  portrait  from  an  original  painting  and 
other  important  illustrations,  with  (it  is  hoped)  auto- 
types of  examples  of  hit  ^intings,  drawings,  &c.,  the 
impression  to  be  limited  as  in  the  private  issue  of  Words- 
worth's Worts,  The  works  and  memoir  will  form  one 
considerable  volume,  its  subscription  price  25s.  6d. 
Those  who  wish  to  receive  the  book  will  please  sign  and 
return  the  subjoined  order  form  to  Mr.  Grosarf 

I  hope  a  good  pedigree  of  Dyer's  ancestors  and 
representatives,  and  some  further  particulars  of  his 
wife's  connexion  with  the  Shakspeare  family,  may 
be  forthcoming.  Dyer  himself  only  says :  "  My 
wife's  name  was  Ensor,  whose  grandmother  was  a 
SluB^peare,  descended  from  a  brother  of  every- 
body's Shakspeare."  Can  any  correspondent  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  throw  any  light  on  this  matter  ? 

Fiat  Justitia. 

The  Semitic  Alphabet  (6*^  S.  vii.  445.)— The 
question  is  whether  the  Square  Hebrew  (Assyrian) 
is  more  modem  than  the  Pnoenician.  I  have  main- 
tained the  contrary  on  various  grounds,  not  onlv 
as  derived  from  a  square  or  cross  alphabet  with 
the  cuneiform,  but  because  some  of  the  characters 
are  independent.    I  do  not  consider  k  to  be  the 


same  as  the  Phoenician.  Mr.  MacCahtht's  hint 
is  a  good  one  as  to  the  name  Assyrian.  It  bears- 
better  on  Dr.  Deecke's  discovery  than  he  allows. 
If  I  am  right  in  the  proposition  that  the  Hamatb 
or  Ehita  is  derived  from  an  older  or  hieratic 
cuneiform,  then  we  shall  have  a  common  origin  for 
the  Western  alphabets,  and  the  way  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  common  origin  of  cuneiform,  hiero- 
glyphic, and  Chinese,  of  which  we  have  indica- 
tions. In  the  publbhed  form  of  my  paper  on 
Khita  read  before  the  Hbtorical  Society,  I  give 
many  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  alphabet,  which 
are  in  the  direction  of  Dr.  Deecke's  discoveries* 
Now  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  as 
a  great  original,  perhaps  we  shall  hear  less  of  the 
Phoenicians  as  a  universal  hbtorical  solvent  or 
panacea,  and  a  little  more  of  that  previous  '*  Tur- 
anian "  civilization,  of  which  so  many  evidences  are- 
being  accumulated.  Htdb  Clarke. 

Taylor's  "  Words  and  Places  "  (6*^  S.  vii. 
406.) — I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  ignorance 
of  the  working  classes  in  England  of  the  names  of 
the  rivers  and  places  in  their  own  neighbourhood,, 
but  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  degree 
of  density  as  is  indicated  in  Mr.  Gomme's  note. 
There  are  two  rivers  run  into  the  town  where  I 
live,  which  join  together  within  the  boundaries. 
Although  well  known,  giving  their  names  to  their 
respective  valleys,  I  question  very  much  whether 
one  in  twenty  of  the  workpeople,  who  owe  their  daily 
bread  to  their  waters,  would  be  able  to  rive  them 
any  other  name  than  the  generic  one  of  "  t'dyke." 
In  Scotland  a  very  different  state  of  things  obtains ; 
even  the  little  children  seem  to  know  all  their 
local  names,  and  especially  of  the  rivers.  This  b 
referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Roh  Roy, 
chapter  xxviL,  where  the  following  passage  occurs  r 

" '  That 's  the  Forth/  said  the  Baillie,  with  an  air  of 
reverence  which  [  have  observed  the  Scotch  usually  pay 
to  their  distinguished  rivers.  The  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  the 
Forth,  the  Spey,  are  usually  named  by  those  who  dwell 
on  their  banks  with  a  sort  of  respect  and  pride,  and  I 
have  known  duels  occasioned  by  any  word  or  disparage- 
ment." 

G.   W.  TOMLINSON. 

Huddersfield. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Hannah  More  (6**» 
S.  viL  485.) — In  my  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  under  1778,  I  find  what  follows, 
and  which  seems  to  confirm  Lord  Macaulay's 
iteration  of  Croker's  statement.  Boswell  8a3rs 
thb  : — 

'*  Talking  of  Miss  Hannah  More,  a  literary  lady,  he 
(Dr.  J.)  said :  '  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss  Reynolds, 
to  let  her  (Hannah  More,  I  suppose)  know  that  I  desired 
she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much.'  Some^y  now 
observed  she  flatters  Oarrick.  Johnson  :  '  She  is  in  the 
right  to  flatter  Oarrick.  She  is  in  the  right  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  she  has  the  world  with  her,  who- 
have  been  praising  Oarrick  these  thirty  years;  and, 
secondly,  because  she  is  rewarded  for  it  by  Oarrick. 
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Why  Bhoold  ebe  flatter  nut  I  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market.' " 

Unless  we  discredit  BoswelPs  record,  to  whom,  if 
not  to  Hannah  More,  can  the  above  relate?  John- 
son's allusion  to  Garrick  strengthens  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  was  the  lady  he  had  in  his  ^  mind's 
eye,"  as  it  is  recorded  how  deeply  she  regretted 
the  death  of  Grarrick,  who  had  been  her  generous 
and  disinterested  friend  for  many  years,  and  to 
whom  she  owed  her  introduction  to  the  most 
eminent  literary  society.  I  cannot,  however, 
think  that  Dr.  Johnson's  term  "  empty-headed  " 
could  have  been  applied  to  so  intellectual  a 
literary  character  as  Hannah  More,  and  once  an 
especial  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  besides, 
unquestionably,  she  was  in  London,  not  at  Bath, 
at  the  time  the  ill-natured  sarcasm  was  uttered, 
1776.  Boswell,  anent  the  explosion,  says,  "  He 
was,  indeed,  a  stern  critic  upon  characters  and 
manners."    Perhaps  a  hypercritic. 

Fredk.  Rclb. 

Holt  Family  (5*^  S.  vii.  410.)— CJolston  Hall, 
in  Badingham,  co.  Suffolk,  belonged  to  Rowland 
Holt  in  1764  ;  also  the  loidship  and  patronage  of 
Burgate,  co.  Suffolk.  The  manor  of  Mellis  St. 
John  belonged  to  Rowland  Holt  likewise.  Sir 
John  Holt,  an  eminent  barrister  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  King's  Bench,  was  bom  at  Thame,  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  1642,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Redgrave,  co.  Suffolk.  Rowland  Holt  held  the 
chief  manor  in  Thomdon,  Suffolk.  An  earlier 
family,  John  Holte  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  held 
messuages  and  lands  in  Horsecroft,  co.  Suffolk, 
previously  to  1566.  Rowland  Holt  held  also  the 
lordship  of  the  parish  of  Wangford,  co.  Suffolk,  in 
1764.  The  arms  of  the  Holt  family  are — Argent, 
on  a  bend  wavy  sable,  three  fleur-de-lis  of  the 
first.  C.  GoLDiNO. 

BomforJ. 

Basil  Keijnett  (5»^  S.  viL  411.)— As  he  was 
a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  the 
place  of  his  birth  could  be  learned  from  the  col- 
lege register,  which  was  carefully  made  as  to  such 
a  point,  on  account  of  the  evidence  for  the  claim 
to  be  elected  on  the  foundation.  It  can  be  con- 
sulted by  permission  of  the  bursar,  it  is  presumed. 
His  will  was  proved  in  the  University  court,  and 
was  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  University. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Wentworth,  Governor  of  Jamaica  (5***  S. 
vii.  389.) —If  Mr.  Hancock  could  give  the 
Christian  name  of  the  Wentworth  who  was  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  circa  1690,  it  might  not  be  difficult 
to  tell  from  which  branch  of  the  family  he  sprung. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  Barons  Arundel  of 
Trerice,  whose  family  name  was  not  Wentworth 
but  Arundel,  had  no  connexion  with  the  Went- 
worth family  before  1722,  when  the  fourth  and 


last  Lord  Arundel  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Wm.  Wentworth,  of  Ashhy  Puerorum,  oo. 
Lincoln,  and  sister  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  of 
the  second  creation.  Having  no  children,  Lord 
Arundel  settled  all  his  estates  on  his  wife's  nephew, 
Wm.  Wentworth,  of  Henbury,  co.  Dorset,  with 
remainder  to  Sir  Thos.  Acland,  Bart.,  whose  heir. 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  eventually  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  property.  G.  D.  T. 
Hiiddersfiold. 

Spkkb  Familt  (5«^  S.  vii.  428.)— It  does  not 
appear  to  be  known  to  your  correspondent  that 
the  £&mily  of  Spoke  has  been  resident  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  for  many  hundred  years,  and 
that  itke  manor  of  Dowlish  Wake  has  been  theirs 
ever  since  the  fourteenth  century.  The  senior 
branch  of  the  family  terminated  in  an  heir  female, 
wife  of  the  celebrated  Lord  North.  The  present 
Mr.  Speke,  of  Jordans,  is  the  heir  male  of  this 
ancient  stock. 

The  fancy  of  immigration  from  Holland  appears 
to  be  rather  prevalent  in  this  part  of  Somerset- 
shire. I  have  heard  of  a  person  of  some  authority 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  the  ancestor 
of  a  family  little,  if  at  all,  less  ancient  than  the 
Spekes — the  Standerwicks  of  Broadway— had  come 
over  with  William  III.,  whereas,  if  he  had  gone 
no  further  than  the  churchyard  of  that  parish,  he 
would  have  found  evidence  that  would  have 
carried  him  a  century  or  more  further  back  than 
1688.  Herman  Naylor. 

The  tradition  in  Somersetshire  ''  that  the  name 
and  family  of  Speke  are  of  Dutch  origin,  and  came 
into  that  county  with  William  III.,"  as  stated  by 
H.,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  family  of 
Speke,  originally  written  Le  Espek,  were  possessed 
of  the  manors  of  Wemworthy  and  Brampton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  They 
came  into  Somersetshire  about  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  their  marriage  with 
Alice,  cousin  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp, 
and  with  her  acquired  the  manors  of  Whitelack- 
ington,  Atherstone,  and  Ashill  in  that  county. 

James  HoRSEr. 

Quarr,  I.  W. 

H.  will  find  a  mass  of  information  respecting 
the  family  of  Speke  of  Jordans  in  Burke's  His^ 
tory  of  the  CommonerSy  1838,  vol.  iv.  pp.  536-539. 

HiRONDELLB. 

"  Temorn  "  (5"»  S.  vii.  426  ;  viii.  18.)— I  beg  to 
assure  J.  T.  F.  that  temorn  should  be  written  as  I 
wrote  it,  and  as  it  is  here  printed,  and  not  other- 
wise. It  is  quite  true  that  the  word  is  really 
to-mom;  but  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  (so  fiai 
as  I  know)  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings  gene- 
rally, the  preposition  to  is  pronounced  te.  Before 
the  definite  article,  indeed^  j^  ^^41!  shortened 
Digitized  by* 
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into  {,  a»  thu«  :  "  Doocks  ?  Wa  han  'em  all  te  buy ; 
wa  gans  U  t*  market  for  'em."  A.  J.  M. 

"Lilt"  (6"»  S.  vii.  428.)— I  cannot  give  the 
origin  of  the  word,  bat  I  think  something  will 
be  foond  if  Jabez  can  refer  to  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary,  Halliwell  gives  it  as  a  Northern  word, 
signifying  to  jerk,  spring,  or  do  anything  quickly. 
Webster  gives  it  as  to  do  anything  with  dexterity 
or  quickness,  as  to  fly  or  leap,  and  calls  it  pro- 
verbial English.  He  gives  a  second  meaning,  to 
siog  or  play  cheerfully,  and  quotes  Tennyson — 

"  With  scraps  of  thundered  epic  liUed  out.*' 
Bat  we  want  more  than  this  to  get  firm  hold  of 
the  word.  C.  A.  Ward. 

J^jfalr. 

**LiLLi-BURLERo"  {6^  S.  vil.  428.)— In  the 
note  to  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy y  vol.  L  ch.  xxL, 
on  my  Uncle  Toby's  whistling  half-a-dozen  bars 
of  LillibuUerOy  the  origin  of  the  ballad  is  accounted 
for,  and  it  is  stated  that  those  words  and  "  Bullen- 
a-lah  "  are  said  to  have  been  the  watchwords  used 
among  the  Irish  Papists  in  their  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  in  1641.  To  the  note  is  appended 
the  burden  of  the  song  set  to  musia  Aiid  see 
"The  Lord  Mayor's  Show,"  3'^  S.  xiL  516. 

Georob  White. 

8i  Briavers,  Epsom. 

In  a  paper  in  No.  2  of  the  Celtic  Magazine 
(Dea,  1875)  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  says  that  these 
words  are  "  part  of  a  hymn  to  the  sun,  and  entirely 
astronomical  and  Druidical."  He  reads  them  thus : 
"Li!  li  Bear!  lear-a !  BniUe  na  la";  and  inter- 
prets them,  '^ Light!  light!  on  the  sea,  beyond 
the  promontory.  'Tis  the  stroke  (or  dawn)  of  the 
day!"  A.  M.  S. 

Punishment  by  Disemboweluno  (5*^  S.  viL 
449.) — Such  was  the  martyrdom  of  St  Erasmus, 
who  suffered  at  Mola  di  Gaeta  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  The  great  picture  by  Niccolo 
roussin  in  the  Vatican  represents  the  scene  in  all 
its  revolting  details.  There  is  also  a  small  quaint 
painting  of  the  same  subject,  which  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiguuries. 

W.  J.  Bernharo  Smith. 

Temple. 

"  The  Banquet  op  the  Seven  Sages  "  (5**  S. 
vii  450.) — Mr.  Blackader  will  find  the  article 
on  the  above  subject  in  the  Truth-Seeker  and 
Present  Age,  London,  John  Chapman,  1849.  This 
able  periodical  was  edited  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  the 
well-known  Temperance  reformer.  The  article  in 
question  was  from  the  pen  of  January  Searle. 

John  Pearcb. 

A  Fodder  of  Lead  (5*^  S.  vil  478)  is  eight 
pigs.  The  weight  varies  by  custom  of  different 
places,  but  in  London  is  19  J  cwt.     Fodder  is 


derived  by  Halliwell  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
signifying  burden.  Query,  if  it  comes  from  the 
fodder  (undoubtedly  Anglo-Saxon),  of  which  a  man 
carries  a  burden  to  his  cattle  ?  W.  G. 

A  fodder,  or  foihei',  of  lead  is  quite  a  different 
word  from  f*)ddcr={ood.  It  is  properly  eight  pi^ 
or  l,6(H)lb8.,  but  in  the  passage  quoted  by  M.  P. 
is  probably  used  rather  indefinitely.  Nor  is  it 
always  applied  to  lead.  I  remember  Longfellow 
says,  in  the  Golden  Legend: — 

**  A  benison  rest  on  the  bishop  who  sends 
Soch  % /udder  of  wine  as  thb  to  bis  friends.'' 

I  fear  M  P.  has  forgotten  his  "  tables."  I  used 
to  have  to  remember  "  a  fother  cf  lead  "  when  I 
was  a  child.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

BexhiU. 

An  Order  for  a  Medij^val  Brass  (6**»  S.  vii. 
4^6.) — "Yraaginibus  jmmo*»»(?)."  I  venture  to 
suggest  "  immobilibus." 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

BexhiU. 

"Luck  Monet"  (5*^  S.  viL  488.)— Apropos  of 
this  subject,  I  send  you  the  accompanying  para- 
graph, taken  from  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror 
of  June  23,  which  is  somewhat  explanatory  of 
your  correspondent's  query  : — 

'*  Dispute  over  an  old  Market  Custom.— It  seems 
it  has  been,  almost  from  time  out  of  mind,  a  custom  of 
the  lanre  Wiltshire  corn  markets— and  especially  Salis- 
bury, Warminster,  and,  we  believe,  Devises— for  the 
farmers  to  *  throw  back '  to  the  dealers  or  buyers  one 
shilling  on  every  ten  sacks  of  Wheat  and  every  ten 
quarters  of  barley.  People  curious  in  such  local  anti- 
auities  think  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  formerly  the 
dealers  met  the  farmers  at  their  places  of  resort  or 
ordinaries,  when  the  market  was  over,  and  paid  them  for 
the  grain,  when  tlie  farmer  returned  the  shilling,  which 
was  then  and  there  spent  in  refreshmenta  Since  rail- 
ways bave  come  into  operation,  however,  the  farmers, 
availing  themselres  of  the  locnmotire  facilities  of  the 
age,  return  home  without  attending  ordinaries.  At  any 
rate,  they  have,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  met  and 
resolved  to  discontinue  that  ancient  practice,  which  they 
think  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance.  The  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  this 
'  drawback '  amounts  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  some- 
thing  considerable  (we  have  heard  as  much  as  five  and 
six  hundred  pounds  to  one  firm  in  twelve  months),  have 
'resolved,'  with  equal  decision,  not  to  buy  from  far- 
mers who  will  not  throw  back  the  shilling,  and  the 
mutual  determination  may  bring  matters  very  soon  to  a 
deadlock.  But  it  is  likely  after  all  to  be  a  mere  question 
of  commerce,  the  shilling  drawback  being  probably  con- 
sidered by  the  agriculturist,  in  all  transactions,  in  the 
price  of  the  corn.  And  not  by  the  agriculturist  only, 
but  by  the  dealer  also,  who  will  equally  take  the  absence 
of  the  allowance  into  account  wlien  fixing  his  rate  of 
payment  for  wheat  and  barley.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
the  custom  origlnallv  tended  to  make  the  Wiltshire 
markets  popular  with  buyers,  and  that  it  is  very  bad 
policy  for  the  farmers  to  object  to  what  is  an  'im- 
position' rather  in  appearance  than  reality.  If  the 
shilling  thrown  back  were  universally  done  away  with, 
it  is  said  it  would  make  a  difference  against  one  of  ^  p 
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greatest  of  Enfflish  brewing  firms  of  15,000/.  a  year  in 
the  money  paid  by  them  for  barley  !  " 

In  Ireland  I  have  noticed  a  similar  custom  at 
fairs  after  a  bargain  is  struck  on  the  sale  of  cattle 
or  farm  produce.  There  it  is  generally  called 
"luck  penny,"  and  the  sum  returned  is  usually 
spent  in  drink.  M.  Drabwash. 

Heraldic  Book-plates  (5*'»  S.  vL  465,  469  ; 
vii.  36,  76,  233,  435,  515.)— The  suggestion  of 
1. 1.  H.  to  have  a  register  of  the  names  of  those 
who  collect  heraldic  book-plates  appears  to  me  a 
very  good  one,  and  towards  that  object  I  gladly 
send  my  own,  as  I  also  am  a  collector,  and  have, 
in  common  with  others,  some  duplicates. 

J.  Wilson. 

52,  Hamilton  Boad,  Highbury,  N. 

Human  Body  found  in  a  Glacier  (5**»  S.  viL 
428,  515.) -By  a  singular  chance  I  was  reading 
this  morning  Les  Fastes  du  Mont  Blanc,  par 
Stephen  d'Arve  (Geneve,  Librairie  A.  Ver^soff, 
1876).  At  pp.  65-74,  Cave  North  will  find  the 
inquest  or  proces  verbal  to  which  he  refers,  on  the 
bodies  of  the  two  guides  lost  on  August  20,  1820, 
and  discovered  in  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  on 
August  15,  1861.  Their  companions,  aged  eighty 
and  seventy-two,  were  called  as  witnesses.  I  trust 
Cave  Kokth  will  communicate  any  personal 
recollections.  Thus. 

Mysterious  Mountain  Sounds  (5***  S.  vi. 
389  ;  vii.  95,  293.)— Add  to  the  bibliography  of 
this  subject  an  extremely  interesting  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1868,  p.  346, 
"  Observations  on  the  Electric  Resonance  {Bour- 
donneme7it)  of  Mountains,  by  M.  Henri  de  Saussure 
(of  Geneva),  translated  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution" (Washington,  D.C.,  United  States), 
8vo.,  pp.  5. 

^'This  wa?  communicated  by  correspondence  to  M. 
J.  Fournet,  who  introduced  it  in  his  notices  on '  Electric 
Regions '  published  in  the  Comptet  Jiendus  de  VAeadeinxe 
des  Sciences,  tome  xlir.,  1867.  In  the  Smithsonian  Re- 
port it  is  somewhat  modified  and  considered  in  a  special 
point  of  view." 

The  "observations"  contain  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  M.  de  Saussure  in  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain  in  Switzerland  and  of  the  Nevado  de 
Toluca  in  Mexico,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  other  credible  witnesses,  and  related  in  the  most 
graphic  manner.  William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Family  of  Sapp  or  Soppe  (6^  S.  vii.  489.)— 
The  only  famUy  I  can  find  resembling  the  above 
names  is  that  of  Sapye,  bearing  the  following  arms : 
.  Gu.,  three  round  buckles  or,  tongues  in  pale. 
Crest :  A  falcon's  wing  and  leg  conjoined  ppr., 
jessed  and  belled  or. 

Edward  James  Taylor,  F.S.A.  Newc. 
Bishopwearmouth. 


Signatures  of  Peers  (5*^  S.  vii  249,  312.)— 
The  late  and  present  dukes  of  Portland  signed 
their  names  "  Scott-Portland."  R.  P. 

Jacques  Callot,  Etcher  (b^  S.  viL  508.)— 
In  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  are 
three  large  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  some 
930  examples.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Dresden  his  scarcest  works  are  to  be 
found,  1,800  or  more  in  number.  S.  N. 

C*mbridge. 

The  Divisions  of  an  Orange  (5*^  S.  vL  513  ; 
viL  134,  297,  437.)— It  is  just  possible  that  Sir 
W.  Scott,  in  Woodstock,  did  not  use  the  word 
cloves  in  the  sense  of  portions  of  an  orange,  but 
may  have  tdlnded  to  the  old  custom  of  presenting 
an  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves  at  New  Year's  time 
(see  Fosbroke's  Antiquities,  p.  1049). 

Paul  Q.  Karkeek. 

In  Staffordshire  and  the  Midland  counties 
generally  the  divisions  of  an  orange  are  called 
"quarters."  J.  Penderel-Brodhurst. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5^*^  S.  viL  509.)— 
Ernest ;  or.  Political  Rfgeneration. — Henry  Vincent, 
the  well-known  lecturer,  was  the  author.    He  wrote  it 
when  he  was  a  political  prisoner  in  Oakham  QaoL 

Wm.  Frbelove. 

(5"»  S.  vii.  4S9,  519.) 

A  Sequel  to  Don  Juan.— I  have  a  copy  with  fire 
cantos,  rrom  which  the  author  withholds  his  name,  but 
will  give  it  in  case  it  is  received  with  favour,  when  he 
will  publish  eleven  more.  These  cannot  be  the  same 
books.  Were  any  more  cantos  published  1  My  copy  is 
second  edition,  portraits;  Paget  &  Co.»  London,  pub- 
lishers. JoHK  Hall. 

I  remember  to  have  read  such  a  sequel,  which  was 
written  and  published  by  the  late  Thomas  Mayhew,  the 
elder  brother  of  Horace.  It  was  published  above  forty 
years  ago,  and  in  the  Strand,  where  the  author  and 
others  were,  for  a  short  time  only,  publishers,  &c. 

FfisnK.  BuLE. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*^  S.  viiL 
10.)- 

"Where  did  you  study  all  tbis  goodly  speech? " 
occurs  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  bc.  1. 

Jos.  J.  J. 

«  Lord  Erskine,  on  woman  presuming  to  rail,"  &c. 
These  lines  are  ascribed  in  Lyra  Elejantiarum  to  R.  B. 
Sheridan.  J.  L. 

In  Locker*8  Lyra  Eltgantiarwn,  p.  179,  there  are 
several  verbal  differences  from  M.  D.*8  version. 

C.  F.  8.  Warrsn,  M.A. 

[The  lines  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of 
Sheridan's  works,  edited  by  Mr.  Stainforth,  and  j>nb* 
lisbed  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  1874.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Dodd 
does  not  include  Sheridan  in  The  Epigrammatists.} 

**  Too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind." 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  East.    See  2"^  S.  x.  434.      F.  L. 

In  Orocott's  Index  of  Familiar  Quotations  these  lines 
are  said  to  be  by  the  Rev.  John  East,  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Bath.    They  were  quoted  by  Miss  E.  Parr  in 
Digitized  i 
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Thowkts  of  Peace,  bat  3Ir.  Orocott  has  not  been  able  to 
find  tnem  in  any  of  Mr.  East's  works  which  he  has  con- 
salted.  "  In  Sermon  iii."  (says  the  Index),  *'  on  the  Plan 
of  Human  Redemption,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  introduces  his 
obterrations  upon  his  text  with  the  three  following 
propositions,  which  he  says  have  acquired  the  power  of 
incontroTertible  axioms  among  religious  people :  1.  God 
is  too  vtlte  to  err ;  2.  He  is  too  holy  to  do  wrong ;  3.  He 
is  too  good  to  be  unkind.'*  St.  Swithik. 

The  lines  occur  in  a  hymn  by  Medley.     The  verse 
mni  thus : — 

*'  Hereafter  he  will  make  me  know. 
And  I  shall  surely  find 
He  was  too  wise  to  err,  and  0, 
Too  good  to  be  unkind." 

O.  G. 
[The  author  of  Singeti  and  Songs  of  the  Church  makes 
no  reference  to  this  hymn  nor  to  the  Rev.  J.  East.  Of 
Medley  (who  after  being  in  the  Navy  became  a  Baptist 
ininister)  Mr.  Millar  sitys :  "  If  we  try  Mr.  Medley  by 
his  hymns  we  roust  pronounce  him  no  poet."  He  died 
in  1799.]  

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
A  History  of  the  Town  of  Belfast, from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  By  George  Benn.  (London,  Marcus 
Ward.) 
Belfast  has  not  been  without  some  useful  guide-books 
clereriy  compiled,  but  it  has  never  had  a  thoroughly 
good  historian.  This  beautiful  and  most  interesting  city 
has  one  at  last,  and  Mr.  Benn's  merit  is  nothing  the  less 
for  his  desire  that  others  would  have  undertaken  the 
task,  his  reluctance  to  assume  it  himself,  and  his  modest 
uncertainty  as  to  how  he  may  be  thought  to  have  ac- 
complished it.  He  may  be  assured  that  he  has  gained  a 
weli-deserved  success.  In  a  volume  of  nearly  800  pages 
he  has  told  everything  that  a  reader  interested  in  the 
subject  could  desire  to  know  or  expect  to  be  told.  In 
the  historical  part  Mr.  Benn  has  made  judicious  use  of 
the  State  papers.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
northern  Irish  capital  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
xihtn  desiring  to  found  it,  will  seem  strange  :  "  A  small 
town  there  vrill  keep  the  passage,  relieve  Enockfergus 
with  wood,  and  horsemen  being  laid  there  shall  command 
the  plains  of  Clandeboye." 

Spanish  S€ilt :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Proverbs  which  are 
to  he  found  in  Don  Quixote,  With  a  Literal  English 
Translation,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction  by  Ulick 
Ralph  Burke,  M.A.  (Basil  M.  Pickering.) 
This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  proverb  literature.  The 
most  amusing  bits  of  laconical  wisdom  are  those  which 
are  exclusively  Spanish.  Next,  those  which  are  adapted, 
"  with  a  difference."  Some  of  course  are  common  to  all 
nations.  There  is  entertainment  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
going  through  Mr.  Burke's  collection ;  and  amusement 
tor  many  an  odd  half  hour  afterwards,  particularly  in 
the  editor's  annotations  and  illustrations.  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Burke  to  turn  his  attention  now  to  Zschokke, 
whose  German  tales  sparkle  with  German  proverbs. 
We  should  say  that  in  Addrich  im  Moos  alone  there  are 
Tery  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  "Stimmen  der 
WeisheiC 

Poems  of  the  Months.    By  M.  A.  Baines.    The  Etchings 

by  Wilhelmina  Baines.    (Sampson  Low  k  Co^ 
The   etchings   consist   of  gracefully  sketched  flowers 
peculiar  to  the  months.    The  poems  are  acrostics,  of 
which  we  have  this  one,  for  Ju'y  :— 


**  Jasmine  sweet  and  eglantine 
Underneath  the  lattice  twine ; 
Lilies  fair  and  flowers  of  gold ; — 
Yet  are  Nature's  years  untold." 
The  book,  an  elegant  quarto,  is  interleaved. 


CoLOKEL  Chester.— It  is  with  much  gratification  we 
announce  to  our  readers  that  Columbia  College,  New 
York  City,  has  conferred  upon  the  above  scholar  and 

fientleman  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  recognition  of  his 
iterary  services,  especially  in  reference  to  his  noble 
work  on  the  Westminster  Abbey  registers.  This  institu- 
tion, one  of  the  first  in  the  States,  has  always  been  very 
chary  in  conferring  its  highest  degrees,  which  makes 
the  compliment  to  Colokel  Chester  the  more  valuable. 

MoLiERB  Autographs.— The  Theatre  (July  10)  states 
that  '*  two  letters  of  Molidre  have  been  discovered  by  a 
Parifiian  bookworm  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Consolations  of 
Bceotius.  The  first,  addressed  to  La  Fontaine,  speaks  of 
the  first  representation  of  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  The 
second  describes  the  plot  of  VAvare  some  time  before 
that  piece  was  brought  out.''  //  true,  this  would  be  a 
remarkable  "  find  " ;  6ic<  /  .  .  .  . 

Archaeological  Institute.— 7u/y  6.— The  sixth  and 
last  meeting  for  the  session  of  1877  was  held  under  the 

E residency  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  It  was  attended 
y  a  great  many  members  and  visitors.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  Mr.  Fung  Yee,  an  attache  of  the  Chinese 
Embassy.— An  account  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
of  the  recent  excavations  in  Rome,  a  paper  read  by 
Prof.  Bunnell  Lewis  on  Scandinavian  antiquities,  and 
a  memoir  by  Mr.  Charles  Eeyser  on  some  mural  paint- 
ings recently  discovered  in  Eempley  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire.— Amongst  a  vast  varietv  of  objects  exhibited 
were  a  Romnn  ring  found  in  Sicily,  by  the  Earl  Amherst; 
a  silver  chalice  and  paten  dated  1568,  by  Prof.  Church  ; 
a  seventeenth-century  watch,  by  Mrs.  Mead;  an  em- 
broidered book,  the  property  of  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
&c.,  from  Mr.  0.  Morgan ;  and  the  sword  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis. 


On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. ' 

R.  H.— *'  Oh,  Richard,  oh,  mon  roi."  The  words  are 
by  Sedaine;  the  music  by  Gr^try.  This  song  was  one  of 
three  or  four  popular  ballads  in  the  opera  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  The  performance  of  this  piece  was  pro- 
hibited during  the  first  French  republic.  Napoleon  I. 
restored  it  to  the  stage.  The  piece  was  translated  by 
General  Burgoyne,  and  also  by  Mac  Nally.  in  178o. 
The  generaKs  version  was  played  at  Drury  Lane ;  the 
other  at  Covent  Garden.  The  general  won  the  honours 
of  the  contest  and  kept  the  field. 

T.  G.— "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  "  is  by 
Thomas  Moss. 

Lupus.- Your  paper  has  been  received;  it  is  under 
consideration. 

J.  £.  Bailet. — At  an  early  opportunity. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  **  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '  ''—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '<The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.        ~ 
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ACCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Maj  be  prorided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 

BAILWAY  PA88EHOSES'  A88TTSAHCS  GOMPAITT, 

Th4  Oldest  and  Large$t  AeeideiUal  A$9urance  Companif. 

Hod.  a.  KINNAIBD.  M.F..  Chairman. 

BUBSCKIDRD  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Annual  Ineoina,  £S05,000. 

£\MO,0  K)  h»T«  be«n  paid  ai  COM  PENSATf ON. 

A  fixed  anm  in  ease  of  Dtftth  by  Aecident,  and  a  Weekly  Allowance 

in  the  erent  of  Jojary,  may  be  sceured  at  moderate  Premiama. 

Bnniu  allowed  t«  luaurera  of  Fire  Years*  standing. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  tbe  Railway  Stations,  tbe  Looal  Agents,  or 

64,  CORNHIIiL.  LONDOH. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Sserstary. 

HEDGES  ft  BUTLER 

INVITE  attention  to  the  foUowing  WINES  and 
SPIRITS:- 

Good  Sherry.  Pale  or  Gold  MM.    91S.   »«a.   Mt.   4Ss.  perdoi. 

Very  Cboloe  Sherry 4ie.    S4s.    6«<«.   7Se.  perdos. 

Fort  of  rarioos  Ages  *4a    Me.    Ms.    4U.    48«.perdot. 

Good  Claret  I4Sl    18s.    Me.   t4aperdo«. 

Choice  Dessert  Clarets  Ma.    Ms.    its.    48s.    60a  perdoi. 

Sparklins  Champagne  86s.    els.    48c    6ut.    78*.  per  dot. 

Hock  and  Moselle   S4S.    Ma    Sts.   4Ss.    48s.   60S.  perdoi. 

Old  Pale  Brandy  U§.    48e.    6va    7U.   84s.  perdoi. 

Fine  Old  Irish  and  Sooteh  Whisky  4Ss.   48».  psrdos. 

Wines  in  Wood.  -  Gallon.     OotaTS.     Qtr.  Cask.    Hogshd. 

ad        £  s.  d.       4  a  <t.        £  •,  d. 

PaleSherry 86       6t0      IS   00      MIOO 

OoodSberry  U    6       8   0   6       10  10   0      M  10   0 

Ohoiee  Sherry   17    6      U  10  0      18  10   0      44  10   0 

Old  Sherry »   6       14  18    0      8800       8700 

Good  Port 11    6        8  18    0       1700       88  10   0 

FinePort 14   6       10    so      MOO      MOO 

Fine  Old  Port  W    6       18  15    O       87    0    0      83    0    0 

Old  Pale  Brandy 9la  S4a  SOt.  S6s.  per  imperial  galln. 

On  rsoeipt  of  a  Post*Offlcs  Otdsr.  or  reisranes,  any  qaaatity  will  bs 
forwarded  immediately  by 

HEDGES  k  BUTLER. 

LONDON :  188,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Brighton :  M  and  74,  King's  Road. 

<OriginaUy  EstabUshed  a.d.  1687. 1 

OLD    MABSALA    WINE, 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  imported,  tr^  from  asidity  or  heat, 
and  much  superior  to  luw.prioed  Sherry.    &!■•  per  dosen. 

Selected  dry  TARIlACiONA.  as  sut  plied  to  the  Public  Hospitals. 
Arylum*,  ko.    *9«.  per  d>  zsn.    Rail  otrriage  paid. 

W.  D.  WATSON,  Ulne  Merchnnt.  378.  Oxford  Street,  and  56, 
Berwick  Street,  London.  W.    Established  1841.    Terms  sash. 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORNFLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS*  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 
Airi> 

IS  EQUAL  TO  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT. 


]DRAND  and  CO.'S  SOUPS, 


PRESERVED  PROVISIONS,  and 
Y^RK  and  GAME  PIES ;  also, 
t^ENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 
rpURTLE  SOUP,  and  other  ^ 

gPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

SOLE  ADDRESS— 
11.  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET.  MAYFAlF,  W. 


S^  ^  tnta. 

*  ^   erery  flower  that 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


^-7^) 


[SWEET  SCENTS 

LIGN-ALOE.     OPOPONAX. 
,\L0VE-AMONG-THE-R0SES. 
FRANGIPANNI.    M 


▲KD  A  TUOOaUfD  OTHSaS. 


vf  -  .   .    ^\A 

L^.  ^     J«.  6rf.  «nch  i  or  thrf     J^/ 
^^  .  ©j^       tn  a  ca$e,  7$.       ^^y 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH.  HKABJ* 


BURN 
saf^  L, 
CHILD] 


"emedy 
,  HEA 


HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  »niff 
ipsrient  for  DELICATE  CONSTITUTIONS.  LAP**'' 
REN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  &  CO..  17*.  New  Bond  Street. London; 
and  all  Chemists. 


HOLLO  WAYS  PILLS  and  OINTMBNTr- 
Irritable  Bowela— To  be  able  to  arrest  the  prof nss  «^°°^ 
eomplainta  must  be  a  rery  desirable  object.  Nothing  will  •SWJSJ 
this  so  safely  and  eertainly  as  Holloway'a  Ointment  well  nboea  vn^ 
a  day  oTer  the  abdomen.  It  has  an  adyantage  over  ev^^"^ 
astringent,  since  it  restrains  the  parking  withoatintcrfcring«nni|' 
stomach  or  liTcr.  On  reaching  the  bowels  this  nngncnt  ■»»wl»eej^ 
irritated  lining  and  simultaneously  relieyes  all  griping.  P^X«( 
Tomiting.  disagreeable  eructations,  and  gives  general  *^J^ 


Ten 
n 
trealmenfi.  aided  By  proper  doses  of  HoUoway's  f 
ezoessiYe  straining,  mop  tbe  discharge  of  slimy  matter, 


tbeiWB« 


£r»TS2; 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CCS  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatlj  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gires  the  Teeth  a  PearMike  Whiteness,  protects  the  Enarool  from  decajt 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.    Price  U,  M.  per  Pot. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.'S  TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER, 

Celebrated  for  its  Purity. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.'S  PATENT  TRICHOSARON, 

Or  newly-invented  HAIR-BRUSII,  the  peculiar  Mechanical  Construction  of  which  accomplishes  the  two  operatioost 

Cleansing  and  Polishing,  simultaneously. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS;    AND  AT 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  EC. 
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fiatti. 

THE  MODERN  SPELLING  OF  8HAK£SPEABE*S 
NAME. 

In  Tarioas  communications  which  yon  have 
done  me  the  honoar  of  printing,  I  have  uniformly 
spelled  the  poet's  name  ShaJuipeare ;  and  it  1ms 
heen  as  unifonnlj  printed  Shakspeare,  In  cor- 
recting the  proofs  I  bare  not  attempted  to  restore 
my  own  spelling,  because  the  alteration  has  been 
evidently  made  on  system,  either  by  express 
editorial  aathority  or  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  printing-oflBce.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  that  on  a  point  like  this,  in  which 
uniformity  is  unfortunately  unattainable,  the  editor 
of  a  journal  on  the  system  of  "N.  &  Q.,"  consisting 
maialy  of  the  contributions  of  independent  writers, 
sboold  allow  them  to  speak  for  themselyes. 

My  protest  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  vexed 
question  of  how  the  poet  spelled  his  name,  or 
sanctioned  the  spelling  of  it  by  others  in  his  life- 
time. Like  every  point  connected  with  him,  the 
[loestion  is  one  of  literary  interest  sufficient  to 
jastify  (he  pains  which  have  been  taken  in  its 
elucidation  ;  but  tfa^  writers  who,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  it  in  this  aspect,  have  discussed  it  with 
a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the  modem  mode  of 
spelling  the  name,  seem  to  me  to  have  fallen  into 
a  mistake  as  to  the  very  object  of  their  inquiries. 
They  have  perplexed  themselves  and  others  with 


a  vain  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  settled  ortho- 
graphy when  a  settled  orthography,  of  proper 
names  was  a  thing  undreamed  of.  The  spelling 
was  arbitrary  until,  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
folio,  it  was  crystallized  into  the  form  'of  Shake- 
speare, With  very  slight  exceptions,  principally  in 
the  omission  of  the  final  e  in  the  third  and  fourth 
folios,  and  in  Rowe's  and  Pope's  editions  (both 
published  by  Tonson),  it  retained  this  form  for 
upwards  of  150  years.  Malone  himself,  who  is 
principally  responsible  for  the  unsettling  of  it, 
instances  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Dryden,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie, 
is  also  printed  Driden  and  Dreydon,  Now  what 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  poet 
wrote  his  name  would  induce  us  to  change  the 
ordinarily  received  orthography  ?  And  yet,  as  he 
died  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  spelling  of  Dryden  has  not  enjoyed 
much  more  than  the  same  length  of  prescriptive 
usage  down  to  the  present  day  as  that  of  Shake- 
speare had  at  the  date  of  the  injudicious  attempt 
of  Malone  and  Steevens  to  change  the  orthography 
of  that  classic  name.  The  result  has  been  to  open 
the  door  to  a  perplexing  variety  of  spelling. 
Whether  the  first  syllable  should  be  spelled  with 
or  without  an  e— whether  with  a  c  or  a  ifc,  or  both, 
or  even  with  a  g—or  whether  that  consonant 
should  combine  with  the  following  s,  and  form  an 
Xy  with  or  without  another  s  succeeding  it— whether 
the  a  in  the  second  syllable  should  be  retained,  or 
abandoned,  or  replaced  with  a  2^  or  an  %  or  an 
additional  «— and,  lastly,  whether  the  name  should 
be  spelled  with  or  without  the  final  e  (for  every 
one  of  which  peculiarities  authority,  or  at  least 
precedent,  has  been  found,  and  others  might  easily 
be  suggested),  and  how  many  changes  can  be  rung 
on  the  variations  thus  introduced,  are  questions 
which  may  be  a  fit  subject  for  an  exercise  in  per- 
mutations, but  not  for  Shakespearian  criticism. 

The  practical  question  fortunately  lies  within 
narrower  limits  ;  and  thoee  who  profess  to  have 
formed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  first  hold,  as  I  do,  that 
the  spelling  of  Shakespeare^  whether  right  or  wrong 
in  its  origin,  had  acquired  such  gener^  acceptance 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  justification  for  meddling  with  it, 
and  that  the  modem  innovations  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. The  second  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
the  known  autographs  of  the  poet,  and  hold  his 
authority  to  be  conclusive.  If  this  were  ffood 
ground  for  regulating  the  modem  practice,  there 
would  be  strong  evidence  to  justify  the  writing  of 
Shakspere.  The  third  class  contend  that,  amidst 
the  endless  varieties  of  contemporary  speUing, 
a  greatly  preponderating  number  indicate  tnat  the 
sound  of  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  was  short ; 
they  therefore  so  pronounce  it,  and,  acting  on 
this  principle,  make  a  point  of  rejecting  thef^ 
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medial  e,  but,  not  going  so  far  as  to  contract  the 
name  to  Shakspere,  spell  it  Shakspeare  or  Shah- 
spear,  retaining  or  rejecting  the  final  e  on  grounds 
which  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  adopt  one 
or  other  of  those  forms,  will  perhaps  explain.  For 
my  own  part  I  must  craye  permission,  with  many 
of  the  best  Shakespearian  scholars  of  the  day,  to 
range  myself  under  the  banner  of  Shakemeare, 

J.  F.  Marsh. 
Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 


WILLS  OP  BISHOPS  AND  CAPITULAR  MEM- 
BERS OP  CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES. 

The  wills  at  Somerset  House  necessarily  include 
mainly  those  of  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation 
with  chapters  of  Secular  Canons ;  those  of  the 
archdeacons  only  occur  in  what  are  now  known  as 
Cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation,  which  then 
belonged  to  Benedictine  monks,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Carlisle,  which  had  Regular  Canons 
of  St.  Austin,  men  who  possessed  no  private  pro- 
perty. Several  of  the  canons  mentioned  in  this 
list  held  stalls  in  other  churches.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  wills  of  lay  persons  which  will 
iUustrate  the  history  and  the  internal  arrangement 
and  furniture  of  the  buildings,  but  such  particulars 
must  be  discovered  by  a  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive search.  I  again  omit  names  immediately 
connected  with  Chichester. 

In  6"»  S.  vii.  441,  442,  for  "Thaver"  read 
Thower;  for  "Lagge"  Logge;  and  fifty  not  "thirty 
wills  for  Chichester." 

SoHBRSBT  HousB  WiLLS  OF  BisHOPS  {coniinutd). 
Bp.  Ascogb,  SaruxD,  1450  (Rous,  12). 
Bp.  John,  suffr.  of  Sarum,  1395  (Rous,  5). 
Bp.  Waltham.  Samm,  1395  (Rous,  5). 
Bp.  HoweU,  Killala,  saffr.  of  Lond.  and  Ely  (Marche,7). 
Bp.  Eigbom,  Bath  and  Wells,  U09  (Marcbe,  21). 
Bp.  David,  Droxnore,  1457  (Stokton,  9). 
Jo.  Hayne,  Clonfert,  suffr.  of  London,  1451  (Stokton,  IG). 
Jo.  Morgan,  St  Davids,  1504  (Holgrave,  8). 
Roger  Leybom,  Carlisle,  1507  (Adeane,  26). 
Bp.  Cornish,  Tynensis,  1518  (Fettiplace,  58). 
Bp.  Mayo,  Hereford,  1516  (Holden,  18). 
Thomas  Langton,  Winton,  1501  (Moone,  10). 
OliTcr  King,  Bath  and  Wells,  1508  (Blamire,  31). 
Rich.  Wycberley,  Olenensis,  1502  (Blamire,  16). 

Fort.— Rob.  Farington,  canon,  1404  (Marche,  9). 

Will.  Waltham,  canon,  1416  (Marche,  36). 

Propbete,  dean,  1416  (Marcbe,  38). 

Higden,  dean,  1516  (Holder,  17). 

William,  canon,  1416  (Marcbe,  86). 
Tre22«.— Roger  Church,  canon,  1524  (Bodfelde,  26). 

Jo.  Chelsey,  canon,  1401  (Marcbe,  1). 

Ralph  Canon,  canon,  1422  (Marche.  51). 

Jo.  Coke,  canon,  1433  (Luffenam,  18). 

Forest,  dean,  1446  (Luffenam,  30). 

Rich.  Drayton,  canon,  1414  (Marcbe,  32). 

William,  precentor,  1447  (Luffenam,  34). 

John  Lasty,  canon,  1493  (Vox,  7). 

Rob.  Keton,  canon,  1429  (Luffenam,  12). 

Thomas  Overye,  precentor,  1493  (Vox,  4). 

WiU.  Nycke,  archd.,  1494  (Vox,  14). 

Hugh  Sagar,  treas.,  1489  (MiUes,  23). 


John  Pope,  residentiary,  1475  (Wattys,  22). 

John  Marten,  archd.  Taunton.  1525  (Bodfelde,  37). 

Thomas  Shelforde,  canon,  1426  (Luffenam,  6). 

John  Millingford,  canon,  1407  (Marcbe,  13). 

John  Shurford,  canon,  1419  (Murcbe,  16). 

John  Greene,  canon,  1409  (Marche,  20). 

John,  canon,  1419  (Marcbe,  46). 

Writer,  canon,  1409  (Marche,  19). 

Robert^ubdean,  1505  (Holjrer,  38). 

Roger  Woodhele,  eanon,  1436  (Luffenam,  20). 

Richard,  proTost  and  canon,  14S7  (Milles,  5). 

Will  Bennet,  D.C.L.,  preb.,  1534  (Hogen,  14). 

John,  res.  and  subdean,  1492  ( Dogett.  22). 
Sarunu — Jo.  Carytere,  canon,  1443  (Luffenam,  29). 

Rich.  Caunton,  archd.,  1465  (Godyn,  16). 

Geoff.  Cruckadcn,  canon,  1421  (Marcbe,  51). 

Geoff.  Elys,  canon,  1506  (Adeane,  19). 

Pet.  Barton,  canon,  1403  (Marcbe,  4). 

Jo.  Cranbum,  cnnon,  1474  (Wattys.  16). 

Edm.  Crome,  canon,  1517  (Holder,  30). 

Will.  Crowton,  canon,  1477  (Wattys,  30). 

Nich.  Righton,  canon,  1413  (Marcbe,  26). 

John  Stokys,  precentor.  1466  (Godyn,  16). 

John  Stratton,  residentiary,  1474  (Wattys,  19). 

Ralph  Lovell,  canon,  1413  (Marche,  28). 

John  Norton,  chancellor,  1402  (Marche,  2). 

Montagu,  dean,  1404  (Marche,  7). 

Nicholas  Riahton.  canon,  1413  (Marcbe,  26). 

Will.  Grey,  archd.  Berks,  1521  (  aM ay n waring,  22). 

Will.  Gyan,  resid.,  1493  (Vox,  3). 

Will.  Ive,  chanc,  1485  (liOgge.  23). 

Gilb.  Halum,  canon,  1449  (Rous,  18). 

Apdr.  Hales,  cbanc.  1470  (Godyn,  30). 

Richard,  treas.,  1495  (Vox,  24). 

Richard,  canon,  1414  (Marcbe,  31). 

Jo.  Boor,  canon,  1402  (Marcbe,  2). 

Jo.  Baker,  canon,  1547  (Alen,  48). 

Jo.  Briggs,  resid.,  1544  (Pynning,  7). 
Exeter.-^kmulf  Colyns,  canon,  1490  (Milles,  84). 

John  Coryngton,  canon,  1495  (Vox.  23). 

Fulford,  archd.  Barnstaple,  1475  (Wattys,  26). 

John,  residentiary,  1494  (Vox,  15). 

Thoi.  Kirkby,  treas.,  1476  (Wattys,  29). 

Bernard  Oldham,  treas.,  1516  (Holder,  24). 

John  Mogridge,  residentiary,  1524  (Bodfelde,  23). 

John,  canon,  1483  (Logge,  7). 

Henrv  Molyneux,  canon,  1491  (Mille',  45). 

Dav.  Hopton,  archd.,  1492  (Dogett.  8).  „,, 

Rob.  Honeywood,  archd.  Bath,  1522  (Bodfelde,  21). 

Robert  Afcogh.  archd.,  1482  (Logtce,  6). 

Thomas,  canon  (and  of  Wells),  1518  (Ayloffe,  9). 
Bangor. — 

Maurice  Olynne,  LL.D.,  archd.,  1525  (Bodfelde,  3o). 
Llandaff,— 

Thoe.  Fisberwick,  prebendary,  1508  (Bennett,  <)• 
St  Davidt.—ThomM  Saint,  archd.,  1513  (Fettiplace, 30}- 

Rich.  Keire,  archd.  Caerm.,  1488  (Milles,  16). 

David,  archd.,  1492  (Dogett,  12). 

John,  chanc,  1509  (Bennett,  23). 
Hereford.— Wm.  Chapman,  residentiary,  1493  (VoXi  6). 

Rich.  Draper,  canon,  1500  (Moone,  6). 

Th.  Downe,  precentor,  1489  (Milles,  32). 

Rich.  Judde,  residentiary.  1512  (Fettiplace,  25). 

Rob.  Kent,  precentor,  1515  (Holder,  20). 

W.  Lochard,  precentor,  1439  (Luffenam.  26). 

Henry  Marten,  archd.  Salop.  1523  (Bodfelde.  18). 

William  Porter,  precentor,  1524  (Bodfelde,  27). 

Thomas  Morton,  residentiary,  1511  (Fettiplace,  S). 

Hugh  Ragone,  residentiary,  1502  (Blamire,  15). 

John  Sebroude,  canon,  1496  (A'ox,  28). 

Rob.  Geffrey,  archd..  1494  (Vox,  15). 

Thos.  Grete,  resid.,  1508  (Bennett,  7).> 
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Thoi.  GildeforJ,  reaicL,  1427  (Luffenam.  8). 

Balph  Hanja,  canon,  1502  (BUmire,  20). 

Rich.  Benson,  resid  ,  1518  (Populwell,  26). 

WilL  Burghill,  resid.,  1626  (Porch,  10). 

Bobert,  preb..  1506  (Adeane,  13). 

Jo.  Wardrapcr,  resid.,  1515  (Holder,  8). 

William,  archd.,  1522  (Bodfelde,  2). 
Lineoln,— Jo,  Chedworth,  archd.,  1471  (Wattys,  3). 

TebbaY,  archd.  Hunts,  lIlljMarche,  29). 

WiU.  StevynK,  canon,  1498  (Home,  16). 

Sfmoii  8tal worth,  sabdean,  1511  (Fettiplace,  21). 

Henry,  archd.,  1431  (Lnflfenam,  17). 

Simeon,  dean,  1508  (Bennett,  4). 

Thos.  Hutton,  D.  decret.  archd.,  1505  (Adeane,  8). 

Peter  Hose,  archd.  North.,  1499  (Home,  39). 

John  ap  Harry,  archd.  North.,  1549  (PopulweU,  83). 

Thos.  Barow,  canon,  1499  (Home,  37). 

Jo.  Bretou,  canon,  1465  (Qodyn,  9). 

John,  canon,  1504  (Holgrave.  15). 
SL  Paul's,— Jo.  Ednam,  treas.,  1517  (Holden,  31). 

Jo.  Appleby,  dean,  1389  (Rous,  2). 

Wm.  Dighton,  canon,  1391  (Rous,  8). 

Zanobius  de  Mulakins,  D.  decret  archd.  Essex,  1461 
(Stokton,  2-2). 

Jo.  Cmlle.  archd.  Essex,  1480  (Logge,  8). 

Jo.  Cbitterae,  archd.  Lond.,  1419  (Marche,  44). 

WilL  Wenlock,  canon,  1392  (Rous.  6). 

Rich.  Pidyton.  archd.  Essex,  1387  (Rous,  2). 

Colet,  dean,  1519  (Ayloffe,  22). 

Nicholas,  precentor,  1454  (Rous,  10). 

John  Mowy,  canon.  1417  (Marche,  39). 

Lisienx,  dean,  1456  (Stokton,  8). 

Saye,  dean,  1468  (Godyn,  26). 

Roger  Holm,  chanc,  1395  (Rous,  4). 

William,  precentor,  1504  (Holger,  8). 

Rob.  Ascogh,  arcbd.  Colch.,  1448  (Rous,  13). 

WUUam.  canon,  1392  (Rous,  6). 
Lid^ML— John,  archd.  Salop,  1504  (Holgrave,  20). 

John,  canon,  1383  (Rous,  1). 

Thos.,  canon.  1451  (Rous,  16). 
NortPieL—FynenB,  archd.  Suffolk,  1514  (Fettiplace,  34). 

Thos.  Heterset,  archd.  Sudb.,  1405  (Marche,  11). 
Canterbury. — 

Hugh  Penthwyn,  archd.,  1504  (Holgrare,  16). 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  CARAUSIUS. 
Contemporary  with  the  Emperors  Adrian  and 
Antoninus  there  was  a  famous  individual  named 
Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  who  composed  works  so 
remarkable  for  their  science  and  profound  learning 
that  Dr.  Lempriere,  in  his  Clauical  Dictionary^ 
says,  "Ptolemy  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as 
most  wise  and  most  divine."  A  proof  of  the  value 
still  attached  to  his  writings  is  afforded  by  the 
Iai]ge  space  allotted  to  his  biography  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Gruk  and  JUman  Biography 
(voL  iiL  pp.  669-580),  wherein  is  an  analysis  of 
his  works,  and  especial  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
his  Geography y  a  book  recognized  by  every  scholar 
as  one  of  indubitable  authority.  At  various  times 
it  has  been  edited  by  Erasmus,  Servetus,  Mon- 
tanus,  Bertius,  and  others.''^ 


*  The  only  copy  I  hare  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
lolting  if  that  which  bears  the  title  CI,  Ptolemai 
AUxandrini  Otogra-pkiea  LiJbri  Oeto,  illustrated  with 


This  reference  to  Ptolemy  and  his  Geography 
is  indispensable,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  birthplace  of  Oarausius. 
All  that  was  known  of  the  different  countries  in 
Europe  was  recorded  in  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Ptolemy,  it  is  stated  in  the  Afon.  Hist.  Brit,  (p.  x),' 
''  floruit  A.D.  120,"  and  Oarausius  died  at  the  close 
of  the  third  century.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind 
we  have  to  test,  by  means  of  the  geographical  in- 
formation supplied  by  Ptolemy,  the  accuracy  of 
the  different  and  contradictory  statements  made 
as  to  the  birthplace  of  Oarausius. 

Mr.  Ramsay  (Smith's  Greek  and  Roman  Bio- 
graphy, vol.  i.  p.  609)  says  that  Oarausius  was 
"  bom  in  Menapia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Meuse," — a  statement  that  is  in  part  con- 
firmed by  a  note  in  the  Berum  Gallicarum  et 
Francorum  Scriptores  (voL  i  p.  566,  note  b,  Paris, 
1741,  foL)  upon  the  words  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
"Menapise  civis"  : — '^Menapise  nomine  aut  Ccu- 
teUum  Menapiorum  aut  pa>gum  Menapicum  desig- 
nari  putat  Hadr.  yalesius."t 

Evidence  as  to  the  value  of  both  these  autho- 
rities is  afforded  by  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography,  where,  under  the  heading 
of  ''Menapia,"  it  is  stated,  from  a  passage  in 
Ptolemy  (vi.  11,  §  8),  that  it  was  "  a  small  place 
in  Bactriana"  (vol.  iL  p.  327),  and  at  the  same 
time  {in  verb,  "  Menapii ")  superabundant  infor- 
mation is  tendered  as  to  the  Menapians,  whose 
country  had  been  invaded  by  Julius  Osesar  (voL  iL 
pp.  327,  328). 

Ptolemy  and  his  Geography  are,  as  regards 
Manapia  and  Manapii,  altogether  ignored  by 
Mr.  Ramsay  in  his  biography  of  Oarausius. 

Milton,  the  profound  Greek  scholar,  passes  by 
the  geographical  tables  of  Ptolemy  as  if  they  were 
unknown  to  him,  to  tell  us  that  Oarausius  was 
"a  man  of  low  parentage,  bom  in  Menapia,  about 
the  parts  of  Oleves  and  Juliers  "  (History  of  Eng- 
lana,  book  ii.  p.  23). 

The  sagacious  and  most  learned  Mr.  Gibbon 
gives  this  account  of  Oarausius.  He  was,  we 
are  assured,  *'  a  Menapian  of  the  meanest  origin." 
And  then  Mr.  Gibbon,  not  paying  due  attention 

maps  by  Mercator,  bearine  date  1584,  and  published,  I 
believe,  at  Duisburg  in  that  year,  aa  introductory  re- 
marks by  Mercator  are  dated  *'  Duisburfl:,  1583."  Ex- 
tracts from  Ptolemy  relating  to  the  British  Islands  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Monumenta  Hittorica  BritanntcOf 
pp.  x-XTi ;  Giles,  History  of  Ancient  Britont,  toI.  iL 
pp.  97-l(^;  and  Johnstone,  AntiouitaUi  CelUhNor* 
manntccgf  pp.  125-134  (Copenhagen,  1786). 

t  CasieUum  is  not  **  a  city."  Civiias  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Smith's  Laiin  and  Englith  Dictionary,  rarely  used 
as  being  synonymous  with  *'  a  city,"  and  Cassar's  defini- 
tion of  a  civitat  is  to  be  found  in  these  words.  '*  Omnis 
civitas  HelTetisB  in  quatuor  pa^ot  divisa  est "  {Bell.  Oal, 
lib.  It.  c.  12).  If  this  definition  be  correct  Oarausius 
should  have  been  described  as  pagantu  and  not  eivit ; 
for  eivit  is  "  a  citizen,"  and  paganus  is  a  *^eountrymanj" 
" peasant.**  "villager.'  " rustic."  ri^ed  by  CjOOglC 
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to  the  statement  contained  in  Ptolemy's  Oeogrt^hy, 
not  eren  to  "  the  small  place  in  Bactriana  "  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Vaux  in  Smith's  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, nor  to  'Hhe  small  city  of  Bactriana'' 
q)ecified  in  Dr.  Lempriere's  Clattical  Dictioruuryy 
says,  '^  The  Menapians  were  settled  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Mease,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Brabant "  (flwtory,  vol  il  c.  xiil  p.  120). 

Dean  Milman,  in  his  edition  of  Gibbon's  Hii- 
iory,  has  something  more  to  say  on  this  point : 
"The  three  opinions  of  Eutropius,  Anrelius 
Victor,  an4  Eumenius,  *  Vilissime  natus,'  *  Mena- 

Sise  civis,'  and  '  Batavise  alumnus,'  give  us  a  yery 
oubtful  account  of  Carausius  "  (Gibbon's  History, 
▼oL  ii.  c  xiiL  note  26).  Mr.  Gibbon  having 
stated  that  Carausius  was  a  Menapian,  and  that 
the  Menapians  were  settled  between  the  Scheldt 
and  die  Meuse,  adds  this  information  :  *^  Bom  on 
the  confines  of  the  Franks,  he  courted  that  formid- 
able people  by  the  flattering  imitation  of  their 
dress  and  manners"  (vol.  iL  p.  123).  That 
Carausius  favoured  the  Franks  I  believe,  as  (to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  F.  Palsrave)  /'  amongst  his 
other  allies"  he  had  "settled  large  bodies  of 
I^nks  in  Britain "  (vol  i  c.  xL  p.  377) ;  but  I 
can  find  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
imitated  the  "  dress  and  manners  "  of  the  Franks. 
I  can  discover  no  confirmation  of  this  assertion  in 
the  coins  and  medals  of  Carausius.  The  proof 
may  be  there,  but  the  defective  vision  of  a  short- 
sighted man  renders  me  incapable  of  perceiving  it 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  character  assumed  on 
coin  or  medal  is  that  of  *'a  Eoman,"  and  his 
"  favourite  device  "  of  "  the  wolf  and  twins  "  seems 
to  be  an  emblem  of  the  obscurity  of  his  own  birth, 
of  his  alien  nurture,  and  of  his  ambition  that  the 
new  principality  of  Britain,  over  which  he  reigned, 
might  become,  like  to  Rome,  a  sovereign  and 
dominant  power  amid  all  other  nations  :— 

*'  The  enaigns  of  the  Eternal  City  are  found  upon  his 
coins,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  wolf  and  twins 
are  oopied  apon  the  rude  mintage  of  Ethelbert,  the  Bret- 
walda  or  Emperor  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain."— Sir  F.  Pal- 
graTe,  IUh  and  Progreu  of  ths  EngUtk  Catutitution, 
voL  L  c  zi.  p.  876. 

I  have  thus  far  cited  writers  of  great  weight  and 
authority,  but  who  ignore  the  information  con- 
cerning Menapia  and  Menapians,  Manapia  and 
Manapians,  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy,  and  so  doing 
thev  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Carausius  was 
probably  a  Brabanter,  and  certainly  a  '*  foreign  " 
or  contmental  Menapian.  To  these  writers  of 
great  weight  and  authority  is  to  be  added  an 
author  of  high  mnk  and  quality — a  man  of 
marvellous  luck,  for  he  was  the  father  of  the  ablest 
English-bom  general  that  ever  commanded  a 
British  army,  and  he  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  successful  of  French  generals. 
This  particularly  lucky  individual,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  Knt.,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 


borough, and  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
published  in  the  year  1675  a  very  extraordinary 
book,  entitled  Divi  Britannici ;  being  a  BemaA 
tipon  the  Lives  of  ail  the  Kings  of  this  Isle,  from 
the  Year  of  the  World  2855  untU  the  Year  of 
Grace  1660  (London,  1675).  Information  is  to 
be  found  in  this  book  not  easily  procurable  else- 
where ;  and  how  it  was  discovered  I  cannot  even 
guess,  for  it  displays  in  its  first  chapter  the  heraldic 
shields  of  various  sovereigns,  beginning  with  Brute 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2855,  and  ending  with 
Lubelin,  anno  mundi  3921 !  The  highly  respect- 
able aristocratic  author'  cannot  abide  the  very 
thought  of  a  low'^bom  plebeian  like  Carausius 
being  British  bom  and  a  British  sovereign,  but, 
relying  upon  the  panegyrist  Eumenius,  insists 
that  Carausius  must  have  been  a  Batavian. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  extract  a  distinct  meaning 
from  the  language  of  the  worthy  knight,  but,  as 
I  understand  him,  he  appears  to  be  referring  to 
the  temporary  possessors  of  sovereignty  over 
Britain.    Here  are  the  precise  words  used  by  him : 

"  The  two  Tetrid  and  Marius,  who  teem  to  have  had 
some  marks  of  sovereignty  (as  appears  by  some  old  coins 
that  have  been  found  with  soarce  legible  inscriptions  of 
their  names),  yet  I  take  them  to  be  only  such  as  touch*t 
here,  with  no  other  design  than  to  plunder  or  tqaeeze 
some  Tribute  out  of  the  impoTerish'd  Islanders,  as  did  the 
drunken  Bonosus,  Admiral  to  Aurelian,  and  Carwuius, 
Admiral  to  Dioclesian  (whom,  I  know  not  fur  what  reason, 
some  would  have  thought  to  be  natives,  whereas  Eumenes 
Rhetor  calls  the  last  Ttrrce  Batavia  alumnut),  or, 
perad venture,  took  sanctuary  here,  aa  the  remotest  and 
most  secure  place  to  shelter  themselves  in  after  they 
rebeird  against  their  masters,  as  did  Allectus  when 
pursu'd  bv  Constantius,  next  Emperor  in  succession." — 
Pp.  82,  83. 

Wm.  B.  I^Iac  Cabe. 
(To  he  eontimud,) 


FOLKLORE. 

Folk-Speech  (Dorsetshire.)— In  redemption 
of  the  offer  made  (5^  S.  vii.  45)  to  supplement  the 
list  of  folk-names  of  flowers  (Dorset)  I  there  fur- 
nished, I  now  send  a  similar  one,  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  appertaining  to  birds,  insects,  &c, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  contributions  from  other 
counties,  and  collecting  in  the  pages  of  **  N.  &  Q." 
a  st(»^house  of  those  quaint  old  names  of  their 
folk,  ere  the  enlightening  tendencies  of  the  School 
Board  render  such  an  object  impossible. 

Black  JBo^.— The  cockroach. 

Black  Jack. — The  caterpillar  of  the  turnip  fly. 

Brvatutotu  luck.— The  stag-beetle,  so  called  from 
being  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bryanstone. 

ClocL — A  dor  beetle. 

Comith  Jack. — The  Oomuh  chough. 

Critien.—A  small  kind  of  plum. 

Crow-thell. — The  freshwater  mussel  »hel),  so  called 
because  the  crows  take  them  from  the  water  and  open 
them,  and,  hanng  eaten  their  contents,  leave  them  in 
the  meadows.  j 

Cit/fw.— The  wood-pigeon  or  ring-do?^  [^ 
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DU-dapper.^A  dftbchick. 

VUk-tauAer,— The  WHgtail. 

Devir»  cim.—k  flat  kind  of  beetle. 

DumbUdore. — The  humble-bee. 

Dunniek. — The  hedge-tparrow. 

Dun-piddle.^Tbe  kite  or  moor  buzzard. 

/'reemarfeit.— The  female  calf  of  a  twin  of  which  the 
other  is  a  bulL 

Frog-hopper.—Tht  whole  of  (he  genus  Cicada  is  often 
00  called. 

Gawky. ^K  cuckoo. 

God  Almighty's  cow.— The  ladybird. 

Gruh. — The  crab  apple. 

JJarthti-ries.—The  whortleberry :  bilberry. 

Harvett'Man.^The  crane  fly,  f>r  daddy-long-legs. 

lIomg-$ereeck.^A  misiel-thrush. 

//oop.— The  bullfinch. 

B or sf'$tiHpfr. —The  Hmgon-fly. 

Jobbier.^The  bird  wheatear. 

Kitly-eooU—The  water-raii. 

A/atUeK  tree.— A.  tree  nut  polled. 

J/ecU-wartf.— Potatoes,  pulse,  and  other  farinaceous 
food. 

If  <rry.— The  wild  cherry. 

MilUr. — A  large  white  uioth. 

Monet. — A  field  mouse. 

Jl/wopc— Tlie  bullfinch  (see  "  Hoop  "). 

Jlirrup.—A  donkey. 

PoltywuK-dith,  — The  water  wagUil  (see  *' Dish- 
washer "). 

Reddidc—Tht  robin-redbreast. 

lUremoute. — A  bat. 

Shroiperop.—The  shrew-mouse. 

SkiUy.—The water-rail  (see  •* Kittycoot "). 

Snaps, — The  fruit  of  a  f pfcctes  of  blackthorn,  smaller 
than  sloes. 

JSworf^r.— The  whcatear  (see  "  Jobbler"). 

Stare. — A  starlimr. 

StouL—Tht  gadfly. 

Stone  •  (krnsh,  —  The  missel-thrush  (see  "  Home- 
•Creech  **). 

Sitntlow'pear.—A  tiny  wild  pear,  so  called  because  it 
can  be  taken  whole,  at  a  swallow. 

Tooffs-mta  L — Toad«tooL 

FUskjLy—The  blowfly. 

Wet*kM,nt.—A  walnut 

Wood'guest. — The  wood-pigeon  or  ring-dore  (see 
"CulTer"). 

J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 

Dat  Folk-Lorb  (6^  S.  viL  424.)— Charlotte 
F.  may  perhaps  like  to  compare  the  following 
prei^  Teraion  with  her  own : — 
<'  Monday's  child  is  fair  in  face, 
Tuead«y*s  child  is  full  of  grace, 
Wedneedar's  child  is  full  of  woe, 
Thursday^  child  has  far  to  go, 
Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving, 
Satordiiy's  chiM  must  work  hard  for  its  living ; 
The  child  of  Sunday  and  Christmas  Day 
It  good  and  fair  and  wise  and  guy." 

Frederick  Hancock. 
Windermere,  Torquay. 

FoRKioK  Folk-Lore. — ^Antiquaries  cannot  bat 
thank  '*  N.  &  Q"  for  the  good  service  it  has  done 
the  State  in  gathering  up  a  big  budget  of  British 
folk-kM«,  and  it  is  pkin  that  it  is  again  in  a  field 
sure  to  yield  interesting  results  to  both  ethnologist 


and  archteologist  when  gleaning,  as  occasion  offers, 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  various  superstitious 
habits  una  customs  to  be  found  in  foreign 
countries.  Do  not  the  following  newspaper 
cuttings,  from  two  of  a  series  of  graphic  communi- 
cations from  Bucharest,  show  that,  in  such  matters, 
we  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  ignorant 
unlettered  peasant  of  Koumania  ? — 

"  There  are  no  medical  men  in  Roumania,  except  in 
the  large  town*,  and  in  the  country  witchcraft  is  prac- 
tised openly.  When  a  person  \>ecomes  sick,  the  witches 
—generally  old  women— are  sent  for,  and  they  sing  and 
perform  incantations  over  the  sick.  Illness  arises  from 
being  bewitched,  and  the  coldbloodedness  with  which 
the  murder  is  planned  of  the  persons  who  accomplish 
this  bewitching  is  startling.  Meeting  with  one  of  these 
witch  hag^  I  asked  her  if  she  could  cure  animals  as 
well  as  human  beings,  and  she  replied  that  she  could 
cure  horses  and  bullocks,  but  not  dogs.  When  people 
persist  in  dving,  despite  the  singings  and  incantations, 
then  it  is  tismet  (fate).  A  peasant  taking  spite  at  a 
neighbour  overtures  these  hags  to  bewitch  his  enemy, 
and  according  to  payment  is  the  awfulness  of  the 
bewitchery.  One  old  hag  I  saw  had  just  been  accom- 
plishing the  death  of  a  man,  at  the  desire  of  a  second, 
by  singing  over  a  piece  of  putrid  flesh,  and  plunging 
a  knife  into  it  What  is  called  the  '  Evil  Eye '  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  potent  in  Wallachia.  A  Roumanian 
thinks  that  the  greatest  injury  you  can  do  to  his  or  her 
child  is  to  admire  it,  for  then  the  Evil  Eye  has  passed 
from  vou  to  the  child,  and  it  will  fade  away  and  die— so 
it  is  believed.  The  Evil  Eye  bUo  aflects  bullocks  and 
horses.  There  is  one  preventive  which  most  people 
take  the  precaution  of  attending  to.  A  child  or  adult 
or  animal,  decorated  with  red  ribbons,  is  impervious  to 
the  Evil  Eye,  and  hence  most  people  wear  something 
scarlet  about  them,  and  oxen  have  generally  a  red  rag 
about  their  horns.  The  heir  cure  is  a  favourite  with 
the  peasants,  especially  for  rheumatism  and  fevers. 
When  attacked  by  these  illnesses,  the  peasants  send  for 
gipsies,  who  are  always  moving  about  with  bears  half 
tamed  and  led  by  chains.  On  the  arrival  of  the  bear 
the  sick  man  lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  the  bear  it 
made  to  tread  upon  and  over  him.  the  man  as  the  bear 
passes  pulling  out  a  hair  from  the  fur  of  the  animal. 
This  hair  is  worn  in  the  bosom  of  the  patient.  Previous 
to  this  simple  operation,  however,  a  mystery  has  to  be 
performed.  oUierwise  the  cure  will  not  be  complete. 
A  gipsy  leads  the  bear  round  in  a  circle,  and  causes  the 
animal  to  perform  all  sorts  of  strange  antics  to  the  wild 
music  of  a  species  of  tambourine,  played  by  a  second. 
After  this  incantation  the  spirits  are  propitiated,  and 
the  bear  cure  is  proceeded  with.  Divination  is  also 
thoroughly  believed  in,  one  favourite  practice  being  for 
the  magician  to  poise  a  key  on  a  finger— the  movement 
of  the  key  being  the  interpreting  medium.  For  instance, 
a  peasant,  who  had  lost  a  purse  containing  a  few  francs, 
went  to  a  witch— male  in  this  case— to  find  out  the  thief. 
I  accompanied  him,  and  iaw  the  process.  The  witch 
poised  a  key  on  the  tip  of  hxs  index  finger,  told  the  man 
to  repeat  the  names  of  the  persons  he  suspected  of 
having  committed  the  thelt,  and  then  mumbled  some 
words  inexplicable  to  me.  At  the  fourth  name  the  key 
moved  and  di^ped,  and  the  witch  said  *  that  was  the 
thief.'  Quite  convinced  the  peasant  left,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  engsged  the  services  of  another  witch  to  bewitch 
the  thief.  Cards  are  also  used  in  divination,  and  even 
in  the  krge  towns,  at  everv  few  doors  in  the  back  streets, 
a  fortune-teller  mav  be  ^ound;  a  card  in  the  window 
being  the  sign."— T*s  Seottman,  June  22  1877qqq|p 
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"  Unasual  act'iTity  preTails  in  the  market  this  morn- 
ing, owing  to  the  presence  of  a  number  <>f  Ras^ian  Jews 
and  Greeks,  who  are  buying  up  the  maize  and  wheat  in 
order  to  fulfil  contracts  which  they  have  entered  into 
with  the  Russian  OoTernment.  One  practice  I  obsenred 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Rouman  demand^,  on  a  first  inquiry,  about  twice  the 
market  value  of  his  produce,  and  when  he  receives  what 
he  considers  too  low  an  offer,  as  an  emphatic  disclaimer 
or  a  sign  of  defiance  he  puts  the  nail  of  his  thumb 
against  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  gives  a 
klick.  This  is  done  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  8hak- 
speare  makes  one  of  his  characters  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
say  to  another. '  I  bite  my  thumb  at  them.'  Another 
custom  which  is  pre  Talent  in  Scotland  is  that  on  con- 
cluding a  bargain  the  buyer  gives  a  coin  to  the  seller  as 
luckpenny.  A  sale  so  ratified  is,  I  am  told,  never  de- 
parted from.  Another  Scotch  custom  extant  here,  and 
which  I  noted,  was  that  the  first  money  taken  for  the 
day  is  spat  upon  as  luck." — Thi  Scottman,  June  21, 1877. 

J. 

Glasgow. 

The  Emperor  Joseph.— The  annexed  copy  of  a 
letter,  written  nearly  a  century  ago,  from  the  then 
Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Pope,  has  been  re- 
cently found  among  some  old  family  documents, 
with  the  following  note  or  card  annexed  :  "  Mr. 
Robertson  Barclay's  compts.  to  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  [of  Prestontield,  I  doubt  not]— sends  him 
the  above  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to 
the  Pope,  which  his  son  James  sent  him  from 
Rome  the  other  day,  December  31,  1782." 
Copy  of  Translation. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  answer  by  return  of  post  the 
letter  your  Holiness  writes  me  upon  the  supposition  that 
I  intend  to  deprive  churches  and  ecclesiastics  of  all 
their  possessions,  and  to  reduce  them  all  to  simple  pen- 
sions. The  reports  of  certain  persons  have  already 
procured  me  the  very  high  honour  of  seeing  your  Holi- 
ness in  my  capital,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  such,  too, 
have  procured  me  this  new  testimony  in  writing  of 
your  friendship  and  of  your  apostolical  zeaL  I  can 
only  say  (without  dwelling  too  long  on  the  subject)  that 
the  supposition  which  has  come  to  your  ears,  as  your 
Holiness  expresses  yourself,  is  false  :  and  without  having 
recourse  to  texts  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Fathers, — 
always,  however,  subject  to  interpretation  and  explana- 
tion,—I  possess  in  my  own  breast  a  voice  which  tells 
me  what,  as  legislator  and  protector  of  religion,  I 
ought  to  pursue  or  desist  from :  and  that  voice,  with 
the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  and  that  honest  and  just 
character  which  I  feel  in  myself,  can  never  lead  me  into 
error.  If  your  Holiness  will  rest  satisfied  of  this  truth, 
as  I  hope  you  will,  1  beg  of  you  to  believe  me  likewise 
to  be  with  the  most  filial  attachment  and  regard,  &c. 

"August,  1782.** 

J.  M. 

E  FINAL. — Murdock,  in  his  clever  Dictionary 
of  DistinctionSf  has  made  a  study  of  this,  and  has 
said  more  to  the  purpose  upon  it  than  perhaps 
any  other  writer  either  before  or  since.  It  has 
three  effects.  One  of  them  is  twofold, — to  lengthen 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  change  its  sound  if  only 
one  consonant  intervenes,  as  win,  bane.  Then  it 
changes  c  and  g  from  hard  to  soft,  as  rag,  rag$. 


Or  it  adds  a  syllable,  and  changes  the  seat  of 
accent,  Babylon,  Babylone.  And  then  he  says  that 
it  varies  the  sound  of  ^,  as  in  bath,  bathe ;  breath, 
breathe,  I  think  this  is  true,  though  likely  to 
lead  to  an  error.  What  Murdock  calls  varied 
others  will  call  altered.  It  is  not  the  sound  of  th 
that  is  altered.  When  a  word  concludes  with  th, 
it  hisses ;  but,  when  an  e  follows,  it  becomes  the, 
as  in  the  man;  and  so  it  does  in  ba-the.  The 
nature  is  the  same,  though  modified  by  the  new 
combination.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Poetical  Analoot.— The  following  passages 
are  neither  parallel  nor  transverse: — 
Waller. 
'*  As  once  the  lion  honey  gave, 

Out  of  the  strong  such  sweetness  came ; 
A  royal  hero,  no  less  brave, 
Pn>duc'd  this  sweet,  this  lovely  dame.** 

On  the  Lady  Mary,  Prineat  of  Orange. 

Longfellow. 
'*  Beware  !  the  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 
The  lion  in  his  path, — when  poor  and  blind, 
Shorn  of  his  noble  strength,*'^ &c. 

The  Warning. 
J.  G.  Whittier. 
*'  In  the  old  Hebrew  myth  the  lion's  frame. 
So  terrible  alive. 
Bleached  bv  the  desert's  sun  and  wind  became 

The  wandering  wild  bees'  hive ; 
And  he  who,  lone  and  naked-handed,  tore 

Those  jaws  of  death  apart, 
In  after  time  drew  forth  their  honied  store 
To  strengthen  his  strong  heart,"  &c. 

The  Hive  at  OeUytlurg. 

Those  who  compare  the  latter  poems  together  will 
find  that  the  two  American  poets  have  chosen  the 
same  text  and  preached  the  same  sermon  without 
the  slightest  approach  to  a  parallelism. 

John  Craogs. 
80,  Litchfield  Street,  Oateshead. 

"  Old." — ^Whilst  walking  through  a  back  street 
at  Ashburton,  Devon,  a  few  evenings  ago,  I  ob- 
served three  or  four  children,  the  eldest  not  more, 
than  six  years  of  age,  playing  and  making  some 
noise  near  the  door  of  a  house,  to  which,  as  it 
appeared,  none  of  them  belonged.  A  woman 
dwelling  in  the  house  came  out  and  drove  them 
away,  and  then  remarked,  apparently  to  the  world 
at  large,  '^  I  can't  tell  why  the  infernal  old  children 
make  their  noise  at  my  door." 

The  use  of  **  old ''  as  a  term'  of  depreciation  is 
common  in  South  Devon,  but  I  never  before  heard 
it  applied  to  children.  Wm.  Pengbllt. 

Torquay. 

Editors  of  Milton.— It  would  be  interesting 
if  somebody  would  chronicle  for  "  N.  &  Q."  all  the 
editors  of  Milton's  works.  I  fancy  that  neither 
Lowndes,  Watt,  or  Allibone  is  at  aU  complete. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

^*^'*^-  Digitized  by  Google 
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[We  must  requert  corretpondento  desiring  information 
on  funily  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Prbsbyterianism  in  England,  1646-1660. — 
The  writer  is  anxious  to  ascertain  in  what  parts  of 
England  the  Presbyterian  discipline  was  set  up 
daring  the  above  period.  As  is  well  known,  owing 
to  the  zeal  of  individual  advocates  of  it,  it  was  in 
most  active  operation  in  London  and  in  Lanca- 
shire. Aboot  1648  there  was  a  disposition  to  put 
it  in  force  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  The  latter 
<»imty,  in  a  printed  document,  was  mapped  out 
into  ^'  Classes,"  with  a  somewhat  incomplete  roll 
of  ministers  and  elders ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  ever  got  to  work.  Information  as  to  the 
districts  in  which  Presbyterianism  exercised  its 
fnnctions  seems,  in  the  alienee  of  direct  informa- 
tion in  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  to  be  best 
obtained  from  incidental  sources.  Philip  Henry 
was  ordained  in  Shropshire^  1659,  by  the  "  nearest 
acting  Class  of  Presbyters,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Bradford  Northy  wherein  Mr.  Porter,  of  Whit- 
church, was  the  leading  man."  In  twelve  years 
this  Classis  ordained  sixty-three  ministers  {An 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr,  P.  Henry, 
«d.  1698,  p.  35).  In  Derbyshire  there  was  a 
Classis  at  Chesterfield,  and  another  at  Wirksworth. 
At  the  latter  place  the  son  of  Master  Samuel 
Hieron,  the  autnor  of  the  Sermons,  was  ordained  ; 
i\s  also  was  Josiah  Whiston,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated translator  of  Josephus.  As  to  Cheshire, 
Henry  Newcome,  afterwards  of  Manchester,  was 
ordained  at  Sandbach,  in  1648  ;  and  he  preached 
(OcL  20,  1653),  as  minister  of  Gawsworth,  **at 
Knutsfoni  Exercise ;  and  we  then  met,"  he  records, 
"about  a  classical  association  "  {Autobiog.,  pp.  10, 
46). 

One  of  the  earliest  orders  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  new  discipline  is  that  of  Feb.  20,  1645-6, 
bebg  the  resolution  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament : 

''That  there  be  forthwith  a  Choice  made  of  Elders 
throughout  the  Kingdome  of  Snglandt  and  Dominion 
of  Waits,  in  the  respective  Parish  Churches  and  Chap- 
Pel^  according  to  such  Directions  as  have  already  passed 
both  Houses/bearing  date  the  19  of  August,  1645,  and 
nnce  that  time  And  all  Classes  and  Parochial  Congre- 
gations respectirelv  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
forthwith  effectually  to  proce^  therein  accordingly."— 
Hosbtnd's  Folio,  p.  809. 

John  £.  Bailet. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 


Cartwrioht,  alias  Vicars,  op  Scawsby,  co. 
York.— I  wish  very  much  to  get  at  the  explana- 
tion, if  any  there  be,  of  the  above  surname.  A 
family  bearinp^  the  name  flourished  for  some  gene- 
ntions,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
at  Scawsby,  in  the  parish  of  Brodsworth,  within 
Um  deanery  of  Doncaster.    The  pedigree  as  yet 


can  only  be  traced  back  to  one  Thomas  Cartwright, 
alias  Vicars,  of  Scawsbie,  who  made  his  will 
Dec.  7,  1576.  He  is  mentioned  as  cousin  in  the 
will  of  Roger  Cartwright,  of  Coningsborough, 
within  the  deanery  of  Doncaster,  dated  Nov.  28, 
1539,  and  there  is  called  "  Thomas  Cartwright  of 
Scawsbie,"  without  the  alias  of  "  Vicars."  Fur- 
thermore, John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above  Roger 
Cartwright,  in  his  will,  dated  Feb.  14,  1569,  calls 
himself  "John  Vicars,  otherwise  called  John  Cart- 
wright, of  Conyngsbro*."  The  family  is  of  some 
interest  in  South  Yorkshire,  one  member,  Thomas 
Cartwright,  alias  Vicars,  of  Scawsbie,  having  by 
his  will,  dated  June  10,  1597,  left  lOi.  a  year  to 
both  universities  for  the  education  of  "  one  of  my 
poor  kinsmen  or  blood "  for  ever.  This  charity 
has  disappeared,  but  whither  I  am  unable  to  say. 
He  also  left  some  local  benefactions.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  why  the  alias  of  "  Vicars  "  was  added 
to  the  name  of  Cartwright,  and  give  me  any  clue 
as  to  the  earlier  descent  of  this  family?  One 
Edward  Vicars,  of  Quame,  in  co.  Derby,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  son  of  "  William  Vicars,  of 
Scoresby,  in  com'  Ebor.,*' was  found  in  the  Visita- 
tion of  1569  to  have  usurped  arms  ;  he  bore, 
"Argent,  upon  a  cross  patonce,  sable,  five  estoiles 
or."  Alfred  Scott  Gattt. 

Ecclesfield,  Sheffield. 

XJdal's  "Roister  Doister." — I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  help  in  the  following  difficulties, 
which  I  have  met  with  in  the  first  scene  of  Boisttr 
Doister: — 

1.  What  is  a  "  sayd  saw,"  and  to  what  "  sayd 
saw"  does  Merygreek  allude  in  the  following 
lines? — 

"  As  long  lyveth  the  mery  man  (thev  say) 
As  doth  the  sory  man,  and  longer  by  a  day.** 

2.  In  enumerating  his  victims  the  jovial  sponger 
makes  use  of  compounds  which  in  most  cases  indi- 
cate the  peculiarities  of  those  that  bear  them,  as, 
for  example,  "  Davy  Dicepkyer,"  "  Nichol  Never- 
thrives."  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  other 
names  ore  also  intended  to  convey  a  meaning. 
Can  any  one  suggest  it?  The  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Sometime  Tom  TitivUe  maketh  us  a  feast. 
Sometime  with  Sir  Hugh  Pye  I  am  a  bidden  guest, 

Sometime  I  am  feasted  with  Bryan  Blinhimoppe, 
Sometime  I  hang  on  Hankyn  Hoddydodies  sleeve.'* 

How  does  the  name  of  Merygreek  himself  denote 

that, 

"  Whatever  chaunce  betide,  he  can  take  no  thought "  1 

3.  What  meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the  word 
"  loute  "  in  these  lines  ?— 

"In  these  twentie  townes,  and  seke  them  throughout, 
Is  not  the  like  stocke,  whereon  to  graffe  a  loute.** 

According  to  Johnson  "  lout "  means  "  an  awkward 
fellow,  a  bumpkin,  a  clown."  I  am  inclined  to 
add   to   these  explanations   that   of   "flatterer,   > 
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Sponger/'  as  the  verb  "  to  lout "  signifief ,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  "  to  pay  obeisance,  to  bow," 
&c.  Does  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  know  of  other 
passages  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this 
interpretation  ? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  line — 
"  Hold  up  hii  yea  and  nay,  be  his  nowne  white  sonne"? 
This,  says  Merygreek,  is  the  way  to  win  Roister 
Doister's  heart.  L.  Barb^. 

Buckeburg,  N.  Qennany. 

The  "  Liber  Niger."— In  the  appendix  to  the 
Chronicon  Petroburgense,  as  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  appears  this  record  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  but  there  is 
not  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
MS.  or  its  history. 

I  have  searched  the  Arcktwlogia  and  the  indices 
to  your  valuable  storehouse  without  finding  any 
information  or  any  clue. 

I  therefore  venture  to  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
propose  the  points  I  have  named  as  queries  to 
your  correspondents ;  and  I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
to  them  for  any  information,  especially  as  to 
whether  the  MS.  has  all  the  entries  as  fully  as 
they  are  printed,  or  whether  the  entries  have  been 
extended  from  records  as  brfef  as  those  in  Domes- 
day and  elsewhere.  B.  J. 

^'Abrahamus  a  Schonbero,  supremus  rei 
metallicse  in  Electoratu  Saxoniae  et  Freiburgse 
Proefectus." 

*' Johannes  Theodoricus  a  Schonberg  [Johan. 
Bartol.  equitum  tribunus,  sive  Colonellus  (?)], 
Cancellarius  Ducatus  Altenburgensis." 
— Wanted  information  as  to  these  two,  or  sources 
of  information.  The  latter  lb  said  to  have  drawn  up 
a  history  of  the  Schomberg  family.    Where  is  it  1 

Otto. 

GrAcb  at  Dinner. — The  well-known 
*'  Benedictut  beoedicafc,** 
**  Benedicto  benedicatur/' 
before  and  after  dinner,  are  so  usual,  that  one 
seldom  inquires  their  origin.    Any  reader  would 
much  oblige  by  accounting  for  it     Who  first  used 
these  phrases  ?    Any  account  of  them  would  be 
esteemed  by  82. 

Bruton  Street  and  Sheridan. — In  the  Con- 
fessions of  William  Henry  Ireland,  1805,  p.  2,  it 
is  said  that  a  private  play  was  performed  "  at  the 
then  mansion  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  in  Bruton 
Street,  at  which  was  present  a  lar^e  party  of  the 
nobility."  This  is  not  noted  by  Cunningham  as 
one  of  the  residences  of  Sheridan  ;  is  there  any 
means  of  ascertaining,  from  extant  letters  or 
otherwise,  what  the  number  of  the  house  was? 
There  is  no  tablet  to  Sheridan  set  up  in  any  street 
— this  would  be  a  good  street  to  place  it  in  if  the 
house  can  be  identified.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 


Db  Sozier  and  Da  Souza  Families. — Does 
any  Fnndi,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  heraldry  or 
armoury  contain  the  arms,  &c.,  of  either  of  these 
two  families  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Mont- 
rose, will  kindly  look  it  up  for  me  in  his  copy  | 
of  Segoing*s  Armorial  Universd  of  1679  (see 
"N.  &  Q.,"  5«»  S.  VL  537).  These  works  are  not 
accessible  to  me  in  the  U.S.,  or  I  would  not  I 
trouble  your  readers.  Sioma. 

Rev.  Wiluax  Lbslib,  Vicar  of  St.  John's 
Parbh,  Barbadoee,  during  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. — To  what  branch  of  the 
Leslie  family  did  he  belong?  By  the  records  in 
the  public  offices  of  the  islimd  it  appears  tiiat  his 
wife's  name  was  Ann,  and  by  her  he  had  issue— 
CoL  John  Leslie;  Charlea;  Isabella;  Margory, 
who  m.  Archibald  Carmichael,  Esq.,  Provost 
Marshal  of  Bajr bodoes ;  Kebecca,  m.  James  Keith ; 
and  Elizabeth,  m.  first  William  Johnson,  and 
secondly  Sir  Peter  Colleton.  Fortibus. 

Old  Sussex  Families  :  Devenish  and 
Comber.— William  Devenish,  lessee  of  the  Broill, 
Chichester,  in  1570,  left  five  daughters,  his  co- 
heirs, one  of  whom.  Cicely,  married  a  Richard 
or  John  Comber,  of  Donington.  I  want  to  know 
what  relation  this  gentleman  was  to  the  John 
Comber,  of  Donington,  whose  sister  and  heir 
married  Marck  Muler,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  Chi- 
chester, who  died  1672,  and  who  was  the  father 
of  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  created  a  baronet  in  1705. 
The  Millers,  of  course,  quarter  the  arms  of 
Comber.  Are  they  entitled  to  quarter  those  of 
Devenish  also,  through  the  marriage  above  men- 
tioned ?  K  M.  a 

Edward  Randolph,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph,  the  well-known  ambassador,  was  made 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1563,  "  High  Marshall  of 
the  garrison  of  Newhaven."  From  certain  allu- 
sions in  documents  of  the  peri6d,  I  imagine  this 
place  to  have  been  Havre  (de  Grsice),  but  I  should 
tike  to  have  my  conjecture  confirmed. 

Edmxtnd  Randolph. 

Rjde,  I.W. 

Schlibmann  the  Explorer. — In  a  recent 
magazine  sketch  of  Schliemann  the  explorer,  it  is 
stated  that  once,  when  threatened  by  savage  dogs, 
he  remembered  the  example  of  Ulysses  and  sat 
down,  for,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  dogs 
will  not  bite  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture.  Where 
is  this  recorded  of  Ulysses  ?  Will  some  one  give 
the  reference  in  Pliny  or  Aristotle  ?  And  is  the 
assertion  correct  in  fact  ?  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Sir  John  Berrtne,  or  Berne.— In  the  Crtnt 
Mag,  for  1813,  voL  Ixxxiii.,  is  an  account  of  the 
funeral  of  the  third  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was 
buried  at  Botesworth,  near  Belvoir,  May  13, 1587. 
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At  p.  325  four  knights  are  referred  to  as  being 
appointed  to  ride  at  the  four  comers  of  the  chariot 
on  which  the  body  was  laid,  one  of  them  being 
named  Sir  John  Berryne,  but  on  p.  326  the  same 
person  is  called  Sir  John  Berne.  Can  any  one 
inform  me  who  he  really  was  1 

P.  Bbrnst  Brown. 
St  Albans. 

WiLUAM  Jot,  the  English  Samson,  Born 
NEAR  Ramsoate,  Mat  2,  1675.— What  is  known 
as  to  his  parentage,  &c.,  besides  what  is  given  in 
Ten  Thousand  Wonderful  Things  (Routledge)  ? 

C.  S.  J. 

Cardinal  Wolset.— Where  is  the  most 
authentic  detailed  account  of  the  last  few  days  of 
the  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  be  found  ? 

A.  £.  L.  L. 

Robert  Duffield  came  with  his  son  Benjamin 
to  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1682.  He  left 
a  son  Robert  in  England,  who  died  in  Kent  or 
Sossex  before  a.d.  1694.  Can  any  information 
be  given  of  the  son  Robert  or  his  descendants  ? 

Dellien. 

Caxton. — A  Jeremias  de  Caxtun  figured  as  a 
"Justicius  assignatus  ad  custodiam  Judfleorum*' 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  Was 
be  an  ancestor  of  William  Caxton  ? 

M.  D.  Davis. 

John  Barorave,  brother  of  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  Vir- 
ginia about  A.D.  1621,  under  the  signature  of 
^'  Ignotus."    Is  there  a  copy  extant  ? 

K  D.  N. 

Buist  :  Boost  :  Boust.— What  is  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  this  surname,  found  in  the 
Haddington  register:),  in  1723,  as  Buist,  in  1728 
as  Boost,  and  in  1737  as  Boust  ?         J.  Beale. 

The  Busby. — Wanted,  data  and  nominal  origin 
oftbeArtiUery  head-piece.  W.  T.  M. 

Jews*  Weddings. — Among  the  London  news 
in  a  news-sheet  printed  at  Manchester  in  April, 
1763,  is  the  following  :— 

"  On  Wednetday  last  there  were  nine  weddings  among 
the  Jews,  three  of  which  were  lottery  ones,  that  is,  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  pay  a  penny  a  week  apiece 
for  their  female  children  towards  a  fond,  out  of  which 
tbej  draw,  by  Jots,  a  20^  prize  for  their  portions  when 
they  marry." 

Does  the  custom  alluded  to  still  prevail  among 
the  Jews,  and  has  it  been  noticed  in  connexion 
^th  marriage  ceremonies  ?  S. 

Wrest  Park,  Beds. — Am  I  wrong  in  deriving 
tbe  name  of  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire,  mm  the  old 
Pi^ch  guirtL,  a  field  that  has  been  ploughed  but 
not  yet  sown  1    ChUrtts  is  used  by  the  poets  for 


fields  in  general    Boileau,  in  his  first  ode,  says, 
"Les  gndrets  pleins  d'^pis.''    Littr^  derives  guirtA 
from  Vervactumy  a  term  used  by  Yarro  and  Colu- 
mella for  land  that  is  lying  fidlow.       L.  A.  K 
Atiiensenm. 

The  "Apologia  pro  vita  sua.**— Dr.  New- 
man, in  The  History  of  my  BeUgious  Opinions^ 
p.  19,  ed.  1876,  says  if  Bishop  Butler's  aoctrine, 
that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,  were  to 
be  allowed,  "then  the  celebrated  saying,  *0 
God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a 
soul,'  would  be  the  highest  measure  of  devotion." 
Can  any  one  say  where  this  celebrated  saying  is  to 
be  found  for  the  first  time,  and  who  uttered  it  % 

S.  F. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted.— 

Mart  Medxterraneum.— It  appeared  in  the  CcrnkiU, 
Dec,  1861,  under  the  signature  of  "  Cette,  Joly,  1861. 
J.  N.'M 

Booh'W(yrld.—li  appeared  ia  AU  the  Year  Bound, 
No.29,Noy.l2,1859f  R.  H. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 
"  What  1  Have  I  found  the  common  herd 
So  warm  at  heart  and  trae, 
That  I  should  weep  at  one's  deceit, 
And  break  my  heart  for  you  ?  *'         G.  T.  D. 
"  Father  of  light,  to  thee  I  call. 

Afflicted  at  thy  feet  I  fall,"  &c.  J.  D.  H. 

"  The  anchor 's  weighed,  the  sails  unfurled." 

H.  H.  B. 
"  Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays." 

W.  R.  £. 
Who  uses  the  word  "  tinsel-slippered  "  of  the  feet  of 
the  goddess  Thetis,  and  where  does  it  occur  1 

E.  A  SiMPSOV. 
"  Sanctus  Iyo  erat  Brito 
Advocatus,  sed  non  latro 
Res  miranda  populo." 
"  Une  maison  joyeuse 
Paraissait  ^tre  un  nid  beni. 
Quelques  debris  des  pierres, 
Une  arm^e  a 
Pass^e  par  \k 
£t  les  hommes  sont  freres : 
Le  progres,  le  ToiU  I" 

WiLUAX  £.  A.  Axov. 


DR.  HOOK'S  MISLEADING  STATEMENT. 
(5«>  S.  viL  282,  350.) 
In  answer  to  my  note  (5*^  S.  vii.  282),  Mr.  Tew 
says  that  he  is  snre  I  am  in  error  when  I 
affirm  that  the  worship  and  invocation  of  saints 
were  authorized  dogmas  of  belief  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  he  adds  that  at  any  rate  such  doc- 
trines were  not  held  and  taught  by  the  Fathers  of 
whom  I  have  given  a  list  from  Thomdike,  and 
least  of  all  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine  ; 
that  these  two  writers,  when  alluding  to  the  prac- 
tice, simply  do  so  to  condemn  it,  as  in  the  passage  ^ 
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which  I  quoted  from  the  former ;  and  he  concludes 
that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr.  Hook's  view, 
it  is  clear  that  that  of  Thomdike  is  quite  untenable. 

If  I  called  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  a  strange 
one,  I  must  call  these  assertions  I  have  just  quoted 
from  Mr.  Tew's  letter  simply  amazing.  Let  your 
readers  judge  for  themselves  whether  there  is  the 
smallest  hint  of  censure  or  condemnation  in  the 
words  which  I  cited  from  St.  Chrysostom.  If  I 
thought  that  any  one  else  could  mistake  their 
meaning,  I  would  bring  forward  other  passages  in 
which  the  saint  speaks  of  doing  this  very  thing 
himself;  but  surely  I  may  spare  myself  the 
trouble.  As  for  Thomdike,  he  is  too  respectable 
an  authority  to  require  to  be  supported  by  me  ; 
but,  to  show  that  he  does  not  stand  alone,  I  may 
quote  what  another  learned  Protestant  writer  of 
later  date  says  of  one  of  those  Fathers  whom  he 
names  as  sanctioning  this  practice.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  his  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature, 
thus  speaks  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  : — 

"  The  recurrence  to  saints  and  angeU  in  his  writings 
is  too  frequent  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  momentary 
excitement  of  his  feelings,  and  too  long  and  earnest  to 
make  doubt  possible  whether  the  addresses  sprang  from 
a  firm  belief  in  a  thoroughly  dij^ested  creed.  Ue  calls 
the  saints  to  asaist,  and  represents  them  as  assisting,  and 
every  reader  must  feel  that  the  invucations  have  more 
of  tlie  heart  than  of  the  imagination,  that  they  are  not 
mere  prosopopoeias,  but  that  belief  speaks  in  the  glow  of 
eloquence." 

Dr.  Clarke  is  right.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions 
about  the  matter  amongst  those  who  have  really 
read  the  words  of  this  and  other  Fathers. 

As  for  the  passages  which  Mr.  Tew  has  quoted 
against  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  as  he 
thinks,  they  must  be  taken  together  with  those 
other  at  least  e(jually  plain  and  unmistakable  ones, 
such  as  that  which  I  have  referred  to  in  St.  Chry- 
sostom, and  of  which  I  could  bring  forward  any 
number,  in  favour  of  this  invocation.  They  do 
not  contradict  one  another,  but  only  show  that 
the  ancient  writers  of  the  Church  had  in  view  two 
kinds  of  this  cultus :  the  one  in  which  saints  or 
angels  were  regarded  as  independent  sources  of 
the  blessings  which  were  asked  for  from  them, 
which  was  to  make  them,  in  a  manner,  equal  to 
God — a  cultus  false,  blasphemous,  and  idolatrous, 
branded  with  the  anathemas  of  the  Church ;  the 
other  in  which  they  were  looked  upon  simply  as 
patrons  and  intercessors,  and  were  asked  to  obtain 
blessings  by  their  prayers  from  the  one  true  God, 
the  only  source  of  all  good— a  cultus  which  evi- 
dently had  the  full  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Church,  and  which  is  borne  witness  .to  by  the 
Fathers  named  by  Thomdike  and  by  all  others, 
perhaps  without  exception. 

The  second  letter,  in  the  same  number,  partly 
answers  the  first,  and  so  far  I  must  thank  H.  P.  D. 
for  it ;  but  I  must  demur  to  the  greater  part  of 


his  pleading  in  Dr.  Hook's  defence.  I  have  put 
a  gloss  upon  his  words,  he  says,  i.e.  I  have  said 
what  I  think  he  means.  H.  P.  D.  has  done  the 
same,  and  it  is  his  opinion  agaiqst  mine.  My 
belief  is  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
readers  will  take  my  view  and  not  his  ;  but 
others  must  judge  of  this.  He  says  I  must  be 
aware  of  the  difference  between  worship*  and  in- 
vocation. Whatever  difference  there  may  be,  I 
know  that  invocation  of  saints  is  commonly  called 
worship  of  saints,  and  worship  of  saints  is  explain^ 
by  invocation  of  saints,  because  this  invocation  is 
the  chief  act  of  such  worship.  The  real  difference 
to  be  considered  is  not  that  between  worship  and 
invocation,  but  that  between  the  modes  of  re- 
garding the  objects  of  this  worship  and  invocation ; 
whether  they  are  looked  upon  as  able  to  give 
what  is  asked,  of  and  from  themselves,  or  are 
merely  called  upon  as  intercessors  with  God.  It 
is  this  latter  kind  of  worship  and  invocation  of 
which  I  understand  Dr.  Hook  to  speak,  when  he 
says  that  the  worship  of  saints  was  not  practised 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;'  and  what 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is  a  passage  which 
occurs  later  in  his  work,  in  which,  after  saying 
that  now,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  saint  worship 
was  carried  to  the  height  of  extravagance,  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  a  prayer  of  St.  Edmund,  which  is 
found  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  says 
that,  as  it  shows  the  character  of  the  devotion  of 
the  age,  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance, 
he  will  translate  it  for  his  readers.  This  prayer 
is  as  folloWs  : — 

**  O  Holy  and  Blessed  John,  apostle  and  evangelist  of 
Qod,  who  wast,  as  a  virgin,  chosen  by  our  Lord,  and 
wast  by  Him  more  beloved  than  other:*,  obtain  for  me 
from  the  Lord  that  gift  which  was  vouchsafed  to  thee, 
that  my  latter  end  may  be  happy  and  exempl«ry.^  Grant 
that  I  may  finish  my  course  sound  in  faith,  in  sure 
hope,  in  peace  and  charity  with  all  men,  with  my  mind 
clear,  with  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  make  my  con- 
fession unto  salvation,  and  to  receive  the  viaticum  and 
extreme  unction  with  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
adorable  face  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*' 
I  suppose  that  St.  Edmund's  meaning  is  beyond 
misapprehension,  and  that  the  most  captions  critic 
will  not  tiUce  exception  to  the  expression  "  Gnuit," 
&C.,  after  what  has  gone  before.  Now  here  is  no- 
thing of  that  gross  and  detestable  idolatry  f  which 

*  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  sav  that  the  word 
"  worship "  may  be,  and  is,  used  of  the  most  various 
kinds  of  homage,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  A 
good  example  of  this  latitude  of  meaning  is  found  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  20,  "And  all  the  congregation... wor- 
shipped the  Lord  and  the  king."  The  Hebrew  word  is 
used  in  the  same  wide  way.  To  worship  a  saint  op  an 
angel,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  to  give  him  Divine 
honours,  as  some  seem  still  to  think. 

t  St.  Augustine,  Contra  Fauttum,  admirably  explains 

the  difference  between  the  heathen  worship  of  idols  and 

the  Christian  worship  of  the  martyrs,  as  also  that  be- 

I  tween  the  latter  and  the  highest  worship  which  is  dae 

to  God  alone,  but  the  passage  is  too  long  to  quote. 
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H.  P.  D.  thinks  is  meant  bj  worship  of  saints, 
and  which  Mr.  Palmer  talks  about  in  his  "  cele- 
hmted  letters,"  but  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Ohrysostom,  St. 
Gr^oiy  Nazianzen,  and  others,  and  it  is  this,  as 
it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  Dr.  Hook  is  referring 
to  in  the  passage  which  I  originally  quoted  from 
bim,  and  which,  in  consequence,  I  must  still 
regard  as  a  most  "  misleading  statement." 

E.  R 

"  Nine  Men's  Morrice  "  and  "  Nine  Holes  *' 
(6^  S.  viL  466,  514.)--" Nine  men's  morrice" 
may  be  enjoyed  without  the  elaborate  board 
J.  T.  M.  deems  necessary.  A  notice  of  the  game 
is  to  be  found  in  Hone's  edition  of  Strutt's  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  pp.  317-18  : — 

**  Merelles,  or,  m  it  wu  formerly  called  ia  England, 
nine  mens'*  morrice,  and  also  five-penny  morris,  is  a 
game  of  some  antiquity.  Cotgnye  describes  it  as  a  boyish 
fMxae,  and  tays  it  was  played  here  commonly  with 
stones,  but  in  France  with  pawns,  or  men  made  on  pur- 
pose, and  they  were  termed  merelles,  hence  the  pastime 
itself  received  that  denomination.  It  was  certainly 
moeb  used  by  shepherds  formerly,  and  continues  to  be 
used  by  them  and  other  rustics  to  the  present  hour.  But 
it  is  very  far  from  beinj;  confined  to  the  practice  of  boys 
and  girls.  The  form  of  the  merelle  table  and  the  lines 
npon  it,  as  it  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  here 
represented.  These  lines  have  not  been  varied.  The 
black  spots  at  every  angle  and  intersection  of  the  lines 
are  the  places  for  the  men  to  be  laid  upon.  The  men 
are  different  in  form  or  colour  for  distinction  sake ;  and 
from  the  moving  these  men  backwards  or  forwards,  as 
though  they  were  dancing  a  morris,  I  suppose  the 
pastime  received  the  appellation  of  nine  mens'  morris ; 
but  why  it  should  have  been  called  five-penny  morris  I 
do  not  know.  The  manner  of  playing  is  briefly  this: 
two  persons,  having  each  of  them  nine  pieces  or  men, 
lay  them  down  alternately,  one  by  one,  upon  the  epots, 
and  the  business  of  either  party  is  to  prevent  his 
antagonist  from  placing  three  of  his  pieces  so  as  to  form 
a  row  of  three  without  the  intervention  of  an  opponent 
piece.  If  a  row  be  formed,  he  that  made  it  is  at  liberty 
to  take  up  one  of  his  competitor's  pieces  from  any  part 
he  thinks  most  to  h's  own  advantage,  excepting  he  has 
made  a  row,  which  must  not  be  touched  if  he  have 
tnother  piece  upon  the  board  that  is  not  a  component 
part  of  that  row.  When  all  the  pieces  are  laid  down, 
they  are  played  backwards  and  forwards  in  any  direction 
that  the  lines  ran,  but  can  only  move  from  one  spot  to 
tnother  at  one  time.  He  tha  t  takes  off  all  his  antagonist's 
pieces  is  the  conqueror.  The  rustics,  when  they  have 
no  materials  at  hand  to  make  a  table,  cut  the  lines  in  the 
«ame  form  upon  the  ground,  and  make  a  small  hole  for 
every  dot.  They  then  collect,  as  above  mentioned, 
stones  of  different  forms  or  colours  for  the  pieces,  and 
play  the  game  by  depositing  them  in  the  holes  in  the 
«ame  manner  that  they  are  set  over  the  dots  upon  the 
table.  Hence  Shakspeare,  describing  the  effects  of  a  wet 
and  stormy  season,  says  : — 

•The  folds  stand  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock. 
And  nine  mens'  morrice  is  filled  up  with  mud/  " 
About  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 

*  The  apostrophe  is  thus  placed  throughout  Strutt's 
laention  of  the  gaund. 


to  gain  drawing-room  favour  for  "merelles." 
Boxes  of  neatly  turned  men,  accompanied  by 
leather  covered  boards  stamped  with  gilt  lines  and 
stations,  were  commended  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  an  assurance  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
game  and  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Shak- 
speare. It  struck  me  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  kind  of  glorified  "  tit-tat-toe,"  a  pastime  with 
which  I  suppose  many  of  your  readers  have  re- 
lieved the  tedium  of  their  arithmetical  exercises 
at  school  The  modern  "  merelle  "  board  and  the 
fourteenth  century  table  given  in  Strutt  would 
require  twenty-four  holes,  if  it  were  adequately 
represented  by  the  rustic  on  the  ground.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  perhaps  generally  contented 
himself  with  nine,  and  that  his  pastime  came  to  be 
called  **  five-penny  morris,"  the  name  which  Strutt 
cannot  account  for,  from  his  frequent  use  of  five 
pennies  instead  of  meu.  With  nine  holes  only, 
five  pieces  for  each  pkyer  would  be  ample  force  for 
the  fray.  The  game  of  "  nine  holes  "  itself  is  de- 
scribed by  Strutt  (p.  274)  as  being  probably  the 
same  as  one  which  he  calls  "  a  succedaneum  for 
skittles,"  and  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  have 
been  played  on  a  cloister  bench.  N'either  does 
a  marble  game  he  mentions  as  bearing  the  same 
name  account  for  the  holes  at  Chichester  and  else- 
where. If  these  were  not  made  for  "  nine  men's 
morrice,"  they  may  have  been  for  some  pastime  of 
the  nature  of  bagatelle,  in  which  marbles  took  the 
place  of  balls. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  despatched  the  fore- 
going remarks  I  came  upon  two  street  boys,  who 
had  chalked  on  the  pavement  a  scheme  of  lines 
and  dots  which  put  me  at  once  in  mind  of  the 
"  merelle  "  table  figured  in  Strutt,  and  was  canable 
of  being  used  for  the  same  purpose,  though  its 
arrangements  were  somewhat  different.  Stones 
represented  the  men,  and  the  lads  said  they  were 
playing  at  "fives."     I  did  not  ask   how  many 

?ieces  each  held,  but  from  the  number  on  the  board 
think  he  must  have  had  more  than  five.  What 
surprised  me  most  was  to  see  three  on  a  dot  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  In  "merelles"  and  the 
generic  game  "tit-tat-toe"  such  a  condition  of 
things  could  never  be.  St.  Swithin. 

Henry  Ellison  (6*^  S.  vii.  608.)— In  reply  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Henry 
Ellison  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Ellison,  of  Sudbrook  Holme,  Lincolnshire,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  Lincoln,  and  wivs  born,  I  believe, 
in  the  year  1810,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christchurch,  Oxford.  His 
cousin,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Ellison,  was  the 
donor  to  the  nation  of  the  magnificent  collection 
of  pictures  known  as  the  Ellison  Gallery,  at  the 
Kensington  Museum.  As  Mr.  Henry  Ellison  is 
still  alive,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
any  further  particulars.     His  first  work.  Mad  J 
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Moments,  was  published  at  Malta  in  1833,  and  is 
excessively  scarce,  being  bought  up  by  collectors 
of  English  books  published  abroad.  It  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  on  foreign  book-stalls.  About 
ten  years  ago  I  bought  a  copy  for  twelve  shillings 
at  a  second-hand  book  shop  in  Holbom.  The 
work  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Toi^y  press 
of  the  day  ;  but  most  of  the  reforms  which  Mr. 
Ellison  advocated  have  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  whilst  his  revival  of  archaic  words  has  since 
been  followed  by  Morris,  Swinburne,  and  Tenny- 
son, and  his  method  of  word-building,  in  the 
German  fashion,  by  such  men  as  Fumivall  and 
Skeat  His  next  work.  Touches  on  the  Harp  of 
Nature,  was  published,  some  years  afterwards,  by 
Painter,  in  the  West  Strand,  and  is  also  very 
rare.  A  copy,  I  presume,  is  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  most  eloquent 
pr^ace,  advocating  various  aesthetic  improvements 
in  the  streets,  parks,  and  public  buildings  of 
London,  as  well  as  various  social  reforms,  most  of 
which  also  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Mr. 
Ellison's  next  work.  The  Poetry  of  Real  Life,  was 
published  by  Willis,  of  Charing  Cross,  in  1844. 
The  Athenmim,  if  I  rightly  remember,  devoted 
many  columns  to  a  long  review  in  praise  of  its 
great  merits  and  beauties,  and  evidently  looked 
upon  the  writer  as  the  coming  poet,  llie  other 
literary  papers  of  the  day,  including,  I  think,  the 
Parthenon,  were  no  less  eloquent  and  appreciative. 
But  Mr.  Ellison  has  remained  silent.  A  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  however,  he  publisbed, 
under  an  assumed  name,  a  very  remarkable  volume 
of  poems,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  a  long 
notice  in  a  well-known  quarteriy  review.  As 
Mr.  Ellison  evidently  wished  to  conceal  his  name 
from  the  public,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  be 
justified  in  disclosing  the  title  of  the  volume.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Ellison  has  been  engaged 
for  many  years  upon  a  commentary  on  Shakspeare, 
a  work  for  which  his  critical  powers  and  deep 
poetic  sympathy  eminently  qualify  him.  In  con- 
clusion, I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  lending 
Mr.  Buchanan  the  work  for  which  he  asks,  but 
unfortunately  my  copy  has  been  mislaid  or  lost 
Habent  sua  fata  libelli. 

"Lupus  est  homini  homo"  (5**>  S.  viL  609; 
viiL  19.)— Compare  The  Task,  bk.  iv.  102:— 

"  I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man." 

Cowper,  of  course,  only  quoted  his  old  school-book  ; 
but  I  would  repeat  the  query  of  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Griffith,  in  his  edition  of  The  Task  (C.  P.  S.,  1874, 
p.  238),  "  Is  this  the  idea  embodied  in  the  old 
legjdnds  respecting  lycanthropy— the  were-wolf 
(t.«.  man-wolf)  of  the  Grermanic  races,  and  the 
loup-garou  of  the  south  of  France  1 "  Compare 
Howell's  Epist.  Ho-Eliance^  bk.  i.  §  vL  ep.  58 
(dated  Dec.  I,  1644)  :— 


**  I  must  resent  the  calamities  of  the  time,  and  the 
desperate  case  of  this  Nation,  who  seem  to  have  fallen 
quite  from  the  very  faculty  of  reason,  and  to  be  pot- 
sess'd  with  a  pure  Lycanthropy,  with  a  wolrish  kind  of 
disposition  to  tear  one  another  in  this  manner ;  insomuch 
that  if  ever  the  old  saying  was  verified*  H<nM  howUni 
lujnu,  it  is  certainly  now.  I  will  conclude  with  this 
Distich, 

'  They  err,  who  write,  no  Wolves  in  England  range. 
Here  Men  are  all  tum'd  Wolves,  0  monstrous  change !  *" 
Lycanthropy  was  the  transformation  of  a  man  into 
a  wolf,  whether  actually,  by  means  of  magical  arts, 
or  in  imagination,  through  a  kind  of  frenzy  or 
monomania.  As  the  word  is  ^m  Greek  Xvko^ 
and  avOp(syn-oSf  so  were-wolf  is  formed  from  A.-S. 
were,  a  man ;  and  of  garou  A.  Brachet  tells  us, 
in  his  Etymol  French  Did,  (ed.  Kitchin,  C.  P.  S., 
1873),  that  it  is  the  Old  French  garoul,  from 
Gerulphus  (as  Bcuml  from  Badulphus),  which  is 
found  in  Med.  Lat,  and  he  quotes  Gervasius 
Tilberiensis  thus  :  "  Vidimus  frequenter  in  Anglia 
per  lunationes  homines  in  lupos  mutari ;  quod 
hominum  genus  Gerulphos  Galii  nominant,  Angli 
vero  were-vulf  dicunt.*  Oerulphus  is  of  €^rm. 
origin,  and  answers  to  Swed.  varulf  (from  var, 
a  man,  and  ulf  a  wolf).  Pliny  discredited  the 
story :  "  Homines  in  lupos  verti  rursumque  restitui 
sibi,  falsum."  But  he  adds :  "  lata  vulgo  infixa 
est  fama  in  tantum,  ut  in  maledictis  versipdies 
habeat " ;  and  cites  the  Greek  Euanthes  as  an 
authority  {Nat  Hist,  lib.  viii.  cap.  22).  Ovid 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  conversion  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  into  a  wolf,  as  a  punishment  from 
Jupiter  for  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  disposition 
(Metam.,  I  209-39).  In  Virgil's  Eclog.,  viil  95-98, 
Alphesiboeus  refers  such  transformations  to  the 
mtiuncal  effect  of  herba  and  Ponto  lecta  veneMt,  and 
adds : — 

"  His  ego  saepe  Inpura  fieri  et  se  condere  sylvis 
Mcerim  .  .  .  vidi." 
It  was  from  a  similar  belief  that,  in  a  conference 
of  theologians  convened  by  the  Emperor  Sigia- 
mund,  transformation  into  were-wolves  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  crime,  and  any  assertion  to  the 
contrary  was  accounted  as  heresy.  Ache. 

Bailey's  "  Dictionary  "  (5«»  S.  vii.  447.)— The 
bibliographical  details  which  Mr.  Bailey  has 
given  of  this  celebrated  dictionary  (5**  S.  iL  514 
and  iiL  509)  are  so  complete,  that  it  may  suffice 
now  to  say  that  of  the  8vo.  work  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1721,  and  the  second  volume  in  1727. 
The  folio  dictionary  was  first  published  in  1730. 
In  the  first  8vo.  edition,  of  1721,  there  is  a  very 
curious  mistake  ;  under  the  word  '*  Gunpowder " 
Bailey  states  that  it  was  invented  by  "Ignatius 
Loyola,  a  monk."  On  the  last  page  there  is  a  note, 
in  Latin,  that  it  should  be  Bartholdus  Schwarts. 
Considering  what  Ignatius  Loyola  really  did 
"  invent,"  it  would  be  fair  to  ask,  was  this  merely 
a  blunder  of  Bailey's,  or  had  he  been  misled  by 
a  satirical  informant  ?    My  friefid  Mr.  Wheatie7> 
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in  hiB  Y&luable  Notices  of  English  Dictionaries^ 
pablished  by  the  Philological  Society,  states  that 
buley's  Dictionary  was  the  first  English  dictionary 
illustrated  with  woodcuts ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  in  the  Glossographia  AngUcana  Nova, 
1707,  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  woodcut  illustra- 
tions printed  in  the  pages.  The  oontractions  in 
Lowndes,  such  as  Dent,  Bindley,  &a,  refer  to 
celebrated  book  sales ;  their  purpose  is  to  show 
the  prices  of  books  as  produced  at  the  auction  of 
well-known  libraries.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Lowndes's  book  was  chiefly  intended  for  the 
book  trade  ;  ordinary  book  buyers  would  be  mis- 
led sadly  if  they  trusted  to  Lowndes's  statements 
of  "  best  editions  ** ;  and  the  prices  which  he  gives 
must  be  received  with  some  caution,  for  many 
books  have  incr^»ed  in  sale  value,  and  periiaps 
even  more  have  diminished,  since  the  dates  to 
which  he  refers.  Edward  Sollt. 

A  Society  for  the  Publicatiok  op  CHURCfH 
Registbrs  :  thb  Socibtt  or  Friends  {5^  S.  vi. 
484  ;  vii.  9,  89, 131, 239,  290, 429, 459.)— There  is 
a  reference  in  the  reply  of  Opl.  (5"»  S.  vii.  430)  to  the 
records  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  about  which  the 
readers  of  '*  N.  &  Q.''  may  desire  some  information. 
Having  been  allowed  to  consult  them  s6me  yearsago, 
I  was  struck  with  the  perfect  system  and  order  that 
pervaded  them.  The  organization  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  composed  of  two  parts — the  monthly 
meeting,  corresponding  with  the  parish,  and  the 
quarterly  meeting,  corresponding  with  the  diocese. 
The  original  records  are  all  prepared  in  duplicate, 
one  of  which  is  pasted  into  the  register  of  the 
monthly  meeting,  the  other  is  pasted  into  that 
of  the  quarterly  meeting,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur;  but  they  only  form  the  basis  for 
other  records.  The  Society  of  Friends  looks  upon 
baptism  as  an  internal  change,  not  an  external 
rite,  and  the  record  of  birth  is  a  '^  birth  note " 
which  states  the  time  and  place  of  the  birth  and 
the  parents'  names ;  it  is  witnessed  by  two  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  birth.  The  marriage 
certificate  is  a  parchment  document  which  describes 
the  proceedings  which  have  been  taken  towards 
the  marriage  ;  it  is  signed  by  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  by  any  of  those  present  who  wish  to 
sign  it ;  it  is  read  at  the  meeting,  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  wife.  But  there  are  other  registers 
which  are  pasted  into  the  books.  The  record  of 
death  is  allied  a  "burial  note";  it  is  an  order 
from  the  appointed  officer  to  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  burial-ground,  and  directs  him  to  make  a 
grave,  and  therein  lay  the  body  of  So-and-so,  who 
died  the day  of .  The  gravedigger  cer- 
tifies that  the  body  was  duly  buried. 

These  are  the  original  documents  prepared  in 
duplicate,  which  are  preserved,  one  by  the  local, 
the  other  by  the  provincial  registrar.  The  latter 
has  a  separate  book,  of  the  nature  of  a  ledger,  to 


which  these  are  the  day-books.  When  a  couple 
are  married  an  account  is  opened  for  them,  stating 
the  time  and  place  of  the  marriage ;  and  as  each 
child  is  born  it  is  entered  in  the  same  page,  with 
the  date  of  the  birth.  Opposite  is  written  the  date 
of  death  or  marriage,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
latter  case  a  fresh  account  is  opened  for  the  newly 
married  couple.  The  account  doses  with  the  death 
of  the  old  couple  ;  or  in  case  either  of  them  marries 
a  second  time,  the  account  is  extended  if  the 
widower  marries,  or  transferred  to  a  new  page  if 
the  widow  marries ;  and  thus  the  records  have  gone 
on  from  the  early  ages  of  the  Society  to  the 
present  time.  Government  was  so  much  pleased 
with  these  records  that  it  asked  for  them,  and 
offered  to  have  certified  copies  lodged  in  the 
various  places  from  which  they  were  withdrawn. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the 
Society  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  Friends' 
marriages  was  raised  with  regard  to  some  property. 
It  was  contended  that  as  the  marriage  was  not 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  the 
children  were  illegitimate,  and  could  not  succeed 
to  the  property ;  but  the  judges  held  that  Friends' 
marriages  were  valid,  and  that  decree  was  never 
reversal ;  but  the  same  privilege  was  not  extended 
to  other  dissenters.  Joseph  Fisher. 

Waterford. 

The  Simile  :  Milton  (S^^  S.  vii.  186,  296, 
437.) — The  sermon  which  ^Ir.  Nash  quotes  at 
the  first  of  the  above  references,  and  whose  title, 
&c.,  Mr.  Solly  asks  for  at  the  second,  is  this  : — 

**  The  Royal  Merchant.  A  Sermon  preaehed  at 
Whitehall  before  the  King's  Mi^'esty  at  the  Napttals  of 
an  Honourable  Lord  and  his  Lady.  Prov.  xxxl  14, 
She  is  like  a  Merchant's  Ship,  she  bringeth  her  Food 
from  afar.  By  Robert  Wilkinson,  Cambridge.  The 
Second  Edition.  London :  Printed  and  Sold  by  H.  Hills, 
in  Black-Friars,  near  the  Water-side.  For  the  Benefit 
of  the  Poor.    1708." 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  title  of  mj  edition,  which  is 
an  octavo.  Allibone  mentions  auartos  of  1607 
and  1615,  with  a  reference  to  Beioe's  Anecdotes. 
The  sermon  is  a  most  comical  one,  showing  in 
what  respects  the  bride  is  to  do*her  utmost  to  be 
like  a  ship,  and  in  what  others  she  ib  not  to  think 
of  such  a  thinf;  (Mr.  Nash's  passage  is,  of  course, 
of  the  latter  kind),  and  ending  with  the  devout 
aspiration  that  she  may,  "  in  the  mean  time,  do 
worthily  in  Ephratah  and  be  famous  in  Brittain  ; 
live  to  a  Hundred,  grow  into  Thousands,  and  your 
Seed  possess  the  Gate  of  his  Enemy.  Amen." 
Charles  F.  S.  Warrkn,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

"  The  Grim  Feature  "  :  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
(4*J»  S.  xii.  85,  191,  316,  435  ;  5*»>  S.  L  52,  236  ; 
ii.  378  ;  v.  186 ;  vii.  497.)— Is  it  possible  that 
Jabez  can  have  read  this  "long  pKissaffe"  and 
then  deliberately  tell  us  (5*»»  S.  vii.  497)  that  in  it 
"neither  parent    is   once   named"?   Why,   the 
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greater  portion  of  it  is  made  up  of  dialogue  be- 
tween the  parents  and  their  offspring,  and  the 
relationship  directly  acknowledged  seven  times  at 
least. 

The  passage  extends,  as  I  take  it,  from  1.  235 
to  L  409,  from  which,  with  permission,  I  will  set 
down  the  following  extracts. 

At  the  commencement  Sin  says  to  Death  (236- 
238):— 

"  0  son,  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan  our  great  author  thri?e8 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  proTides 

.    For  us  his  offtprinff  dear  t " 

Of  Satan  it  is  said,  11.  330-331  :— 

"  DiFguis'd  he  came,  but  those  his  children  dear 
Their  parent  soon  discem'd,  though  in  disguise.'* 
Again,  1.  349:— 

**  Met  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear" 
LI.  352-354:— 

"  Long  he  admiring  stood,  till  Sin,  his  fair 
£nehanting  daughter^  thus  the  silence  broke : 
0  parent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds." 

X«.  363 : — 

"  That  I  must  after  thee  with  this  thy  son" 
LL  383-386  :— 

**  Whom  thus  the  prince  of  darkness  answer'd  glad : 
Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son,  and  grandchild  both, 
High  proof  ye  now  have  giv'n  to  be  the  race 
Of  Satan." 

The  reader  now  shall  judge  for  himself  whether  it 
be  true  or  otherwise  that  in  this  "  long  passage 
neither  parent  is  once  named'';  and  all  that  I 
siiall  say  on  my  own  behalf  is,  that  if  the  affirma- 
tive be  the  fact,  the  whole  gist  of  Jabez^s  argu- 
ment is  as  fatal  to  his  view  as  it  is  conclusive  of 
mine. 

But  there  is  a  word  to  be  said  on  the  other 
passage  quoted,  book  ii.  11.  781  and  804,  "  where," 
.Fabbz  tells  us,  "  one  of  his  parents  is  addressing 
Death."  Now,  marvellous  to  say,  the  whole  of 
this  speech  is  addressed  by  Sin  to  Satan,  as  the 
most  cursory  glance  will  make  plain  to  any  one. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  relationship  between 
the  several  personages  is  not  a  whit  more  broadly 
stated  in  the  passage  of  book  iL  than  in  that  of 
bookx. 

I  need  hardly,  perhaps,  mention  that  the  italics 
in  the  quotations  are  my  own. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Stone's  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  1661  (5«*»  S. 
vii.  401,  450.)— The  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  was  not  Samuel  but  Benjamin 
Stone,  who  was  admitted  a  pensioner  from  co. 
Norfolk  in  1598,  D.D.  1660  (Masters's  Hist. 
'Corpus  Christi  College).  Benjamin  Stone,  M.A., 
was  admitted  and  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary  Abchurch  on  May  19,  1613  ;  collated  on 
May  2,  1637,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement  East- 
cheap  ;  and  on  March  5,  1638-9,  to  the  prebend 
•of  Keculverland  in  the  cathedral  church  of   St. 


Paul  {Bishop^  Certificates,  London  dioc.).  In 
March,  1642,  the  rectories  of  St  Mary  Abchnrch 
and  St.  Clement  Eastcheap  were  sequestered  from 
Benjamin  Stone  (Jour,  Hoiue  of  Lords,  voL  y. 
pp.  663-4) ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  relief  of 
*'  plundered  ministers  "  are  the  following  entries  : 

"2(y  Junij,  1646.— Cleamentea  East  Cheape  &  Mary 
Abb  Church.  It  is  ordered  y*  y*  peticun  of  Joane  y*  wife 
of  Beniamine  Stone,  from  whom  y*  rectoryet  of  Clementei 
East  Cheape  &  Mary  Abb  Church,  London,  are  sequet- 
tred,  bee  shewed  to  y*  respectiue  ministers  k  sequestiatc/* 
of  y*  sayd  Churches  &  to  retume  their  answere  therein 
to  this  Cornt^." 

"Julij  27»,  1646.— Mary  Abchurch  &  Clem**  East- 
cheape.  It  is  ordered  that  the  ministers  U  sequestrato" 
of  the  respective  Rectories  of  Mary  Abchurch  k  Clemt^ 
Eastcheape,  London,  doe  shew  cause  before  this  Cot*«  on 
the  13^  oay  of  August  next  ensueinge  wherefore  they 
doe  not  pay  vnto  Joane  the  wife  of  Beniamin  Stone, 
from  whome  the  s**  Rectories  are  sequestred,  the  5^^  p'Ce  of 
the  proffittes  of  the  s**  Rectories,  according  to  the  eeu'all 
orders  of  this  Co^**  in  that  behalfe." 

In  the  face  of  the  above  authorities  it  is  evident 
that  the  Christian  name  of  Prebendary  Stone  was 
Benjamin,  and  not  Samuel  I  will  only  add  that 
a  Samuel  Stone  from  co.  Derby  was  admitted  a 
pensioner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1656,  and  proceeded  to  M.A.  in  1663. 

E.  H.  W.  D. 

See  the  Fifth  Report  of  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission, "House  of  Lords'  Calendar,  1642-3, 
March  23. — Order  for  sequesterimj  the  living  of 
St.  Mary  Abchurch."  Emilt  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

Marlow'8  "Faustus"  (6M»  S.  vu.  388,  49a)— 
Mr.  Phillips  must,  I  think,  have  lost  sight  of 
the  chronology  of  Marlow*s  plays  when  he  wrote 
his  answer  to  my  query  about  the  opening  lines  of 
Doctor  Faustus,  I  would  therefore  call  ma  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extracts  from  Collier's  His- 
tory  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  Dyce's  "Account  of 
Marlow  and  his  Writings  "  prefixed  to  bis  edition 
of  the  poet's  works,  and  Warton's  History  of 
English  Poetry.  Tamhurlaine  the  Cheat  "  is  Mar- 
low's  earliest  drama,  at  least  the  earliest  of  his 
plays  which  we  possess "  (Dyce,  xv) ;  "  Marlow'8 
Faustus,  in  all  probability,  was  written  very  soon 
after  his  Tamhurlaine  the  Great"  (Collier,  ii.  126). 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  "proud  audacioiu 
deeds "  referred  to  in  the  fifth  line  may  possibly 
be  those  of  the  Scythian  shepherd,  though  I 
shoivld  not  be  prepared  to  assert  it  as  confidently 
as  Mr.  Phillips  does. 

Edward  II.  is  regarded  by  both  Dyce  and 
Collier  "as  one  of  the  author's  latest  pieces" 
(Dyce,  xxiv).  Though  Lusfs  Dominion  has  been 
ascribed  to  Marlow,  it  has  been  distinctly  shown 
by  Mr.  Collier  that  it  is  "  unquestionably  not  his." 
He  coniectures  with  great  procMibiiity  that  it  is  no 
other  than  Th€  Spaneshe  Mores  TragediCy  which 
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was  written  by  Dekker,  HaughtoD,  and  Day,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  IHary  under  the  "  I3th 
of  febrearye,  1699"  (Dyce,  xlvii).  I  therefore 
think  I  am  justified  in  not  accepting  Mr. 
Phillip8*s  explanation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lines. 

That  "  the  fields  of  warlike  Thrasymene  "  refer 
to  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  is  still  less  '*  evi- 
dent "  to  me.  How  can  two  lines  in  one  of  Mar- 
low's  earliest  plays  refer  to  the  Tragedy  of  IHdOy 
"which  was  completed  for  the  stage  by  Nash  after 
the  decease  of  Marlow "  (Warton,  907  ;  Dyce, 
xxxvi)  1  What  in  the  name  of  chronology  has  the 
battle  of  Thrasymene,  fought  two  hundred  years 
before  Christ  (217  b.c.),  to  do  with  Dido,  who 
lived  six  centuries  (b.c.  863  c.)— or,  if  we  adopt 
the  poetical  anachronism  which  makes  her  a  con- 
temporary of  ^neas,  almost  a  thousand  years 
^earlier  (b.c.  1 190  c.)  ?  L.  £arb£. 

Buckeburg,  Germany. 

The  Title  of  "Esquire"  (6»^  S.  viL  348,  511 ; 
viiL  33.) — Allow  me  to  contribute  the  following 
quotation  from  Moli^re  to  the  correspondence  on 
the  value  of  this  title,  under  the  anden  rigimt^  in 
France.  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  expresses  his  objec- 
tions to  beint?  hanged,  and  says,  "Une  preuve 
comme  celle-la  ferait  tort  k  nos  titres  de  noblesse." 
Sbrigani  replies,  "  Vous  avez  raison  :  on  tous 
contesterait  aprfes  cela  le  titre  d'^cuyer  "  (Act  iii. 
so.  2).  Arthur  Russell. 

Athenaeum. 

*'  Barristers  at  law  you  shall  enter  by  that  title,  but 
you  shall  accept  them  as  gentlemen  only,  unless  other- 
wise qualified  to  bear  the  title  of  Eiquire" 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  instructions 
issued  in  1682  by  Clareocieux  to  May  and  King, 
his  deputies,  on  their  "  visiting  "  the  counties  of 
Worcester,  Warwick,  &c. 

But  I  venture  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Curtis 
(p.  34),  that  I  think  a  chapter  of  the  Heralds' 
College  would  in  these  days  admit  that  a  barrister 
is  entitled  to  write  himself  armi^r.  At  all 
events,  the  right  of  a  graduate  of  an  inn  of  court 
to  that  title  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  refused  to  hear  an 
affidavit  because  a  barrister  named  therein  was 
not  called  Esquire.  See  the  Heraldry  of  Worces- 
ttrthire,  IntroductioD,  xlix ;  Bythewood's  Con- 
veyancing, it  386  ;  Burke's  Fatrician,  v.  114  ; 
and  Gent.  Mag,,  1834,  L  61.  H.  S.  G. 

"  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  an  Btquire 
and  a  OenlUman,  insomuch  that  in  the  Court  of  C.  B. 
Hil.  14  Geo.  2,  between  Meuor  ▼.  Molineux,  in  a  motion 
for  a  procedendo,  an  affidavit  was  produced,  wherein  a 
person  named  therein  Gentleman  appearinj^  to  be  a  bar- 
rutett  the  Court  would  not  allow  the  affidavit  to  bo  read, 
beoaote  a  harritter  in  an  Enquire  by  his  office  or  pro- 
fesdon."— Wilson's  RevorU  (1748),  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

G.  0.  E. 


H.  imagines  that  the  sovereigu's  commission 
necessarily  confers  the  title  of  Esquire.  The 
sovereign's  commission  does  confer  the  title  of 
Esquire  on  a  magistrate  and  on  a  captain  in  the 
army,  but  it  only  confers  the  title  of  Gentleman 
on  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 

J.  Llewelyn  Curtis. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  recent  Tables  of  Pre- 
cedence barristers  take  their  proper  place  benealh 
"  Gentlemen  entitled  to  bear  arms  "  \        H.  C. 

Hallek  Family  (6*^^  S.  viii.  28.)— Cornelius- 
Hallen  was  buried  at  Oldswinford  (Stourbridge),. 
Oct.  29,  1682.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  entry 
of  the  name  in  the  registers ;  but  Anne,  th& 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Holland,  was  baptized  in 
1652,  and  Constance,  the  wife  of  Cornelius  Hol- 
land, was  buried  in  1654.  In  1704  John  Graze- 
brook  married  Elizabeth  {n6e  Hunt),  the  widow  of 
Samuel  Hallen,  of  Stourbridge,  but  in  her  marriage 
licence  at  Worcester  she  is  called  Elizabeth 
Holland.  In  fact,  the  family  seem  to  have  changed 
their  name  about  the  time  of  the  Restomtion,  a 
fact(?)  which  almost  leads  me  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  some  way  related  to  Cornelius  Holland 
the  regicide,  of  whose  family  history  little  or 
nothing  seems  to  be  known.  If  your  correspon- 
dent will  communicate  with  me,  I  shall  be  glad  ta 
tell  him  all  I  know  about  the  Hallens.  In  the 
mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  Dr.  Howard's 
Miscellanea,  ii.  406. 

H.  Sydney  Grazebrook. 

Middleton  Villa,  Grove  Parjr,  Cbiswick. 

Whitsunday  (fi^  S.  viii.  2.)— Mr.  Picton's 
article  is  quite  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no- 
further  controversy  about  it.  The  Ancren  Riwlo 
and  the  Icelandic  dictionary  between  them  settle 
the  matter  for  ever.  I  merely  write  this  to  remind 
Mr.  Picton  that  the  connexion  between  Whit- 
sunday and  the  Icelandic  hvitasnnnudagr  is  duly 
recorded  in  my  Index  to  the  dictionary,  published 
last  year. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  note  that  Whitsunweek 
is  a  wretched  popular  corruption  of  Whitsunday- 
week,  Icel.  hvitasunnudagsvika,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  phrase  hvita  eunna,  i.e.  white  sun,  could 
be  used  by  itself  in  Icelandic  to  denote  the  Domi- 
nica in  Albis,  Any  who  require  further  informa- 
tion may  find  it  in  Mr.  ViKfusson's  article  upon 
the  word  hvitr,  p.  302.       Walter  W.  Skeat. 

2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Gibbon  and  John  Whitaker  (5*^  S; 
vii.  444,  489.)— I  have  read  Mr.  Bailey's  note, 
but  do  not  see  that  it,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
touches  or  refers  to  the  fact  I  put  forward  in  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Shefiield— the  true  reason  that 
prompted  or  induced  Mr.  Whitaker  to  write 
against  Mr.  Gibbon.  The  statement  is  clear  and> 
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conTincing,  beiiiff  supported  b^  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  case.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate them,  to  enter  upon  other  matters,  or 
to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  great  Gibbon, 
'*  who  still  sits  upon  the  imperial  throne  of  history 
unapproached,  if  not  unapproachable."  I  know 
that  Mr.  Whitaker  pretended  it  was  on  a  different 
account  he  attacked  Gibbon,  but  I  place  no  reliance 
on  his  statement  when  confronted  with  that  of 
Lord  Sheffield.  I  beg  to  close  by  giving  a  quota- 
tion that  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  used  respecting  the 
struggle  of  authors  for  literary  fame :  "  The  judi- 
cious lines  of  Dr.  Young,  *  That  every  author  lives 
or  dies  by  his  own  pen,  and  that  the  unerring  sen- 
tence of  time  assigns  its  proper  rank  to  every  com- 
position and  to  every  criticism  which  it  preserves 
from  oblivion.'"  D.  Whtte. 

213,  Upper  Parliament  Street,  Liverpool. 

"EV*N    IN     OUR    ASHES     LIVE    THEIR    WONTED 

FIRES,"  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  (b^  S.  vil  470  ;  viil 
17.) — It  is  Gray  himself  who  appends  three  lines 
of  Petrarch  as  a  note  to  the  above  passage  (see 
ed.  1768,  p.  117):— 

"  Cb'  i*  vegsio  nel  pensier,  dolce  mio  foco, 

Fredda  una  )inj;u»,  e  duo  begli  occhi  chiusi 

Bimaner  dopo  noi  pien  di  faville." 

Petrarch,  Son.  169  (in  some  editions  170). 
But  certainly  the  suggestion  is  not  very  strong. 
The  point  of  Gray*s  line  lies  in  the  epithet  tronteS, 
which  the  Petrarchian  prototype  hardly  involves. 
Gray  was  deeply  imbued  with  Italian  literature, 
and  seems  to  have  prided  himself  not  a  little  on 
this  knowledge.  Some  of  your  readers  may  like 
to  be  reminded  that  under 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day  " 
Gray  quotes  (ed.  176S)  from  Dante's  Furgatwio, 
cant.  viiL  L  5:— 

"Squilla  di  lontano, 

Che  paia  il  Kiorno  piaoger  cbe  si  muore." 

»  J.  L.  Warren. 

Francis  Fauquier  (b^  S.  vii.  427.)— In  1737 
an  address  to  the  public  for  funds  to  establish  the 
General  or  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath,  was 
issued.  Contributions  are  to  be  sent  "  to  Richard 
Nash,  Esq.  (Beau  Nash),  Fraiicis  Fauquier^  Esq., 
and  Dr.  Oliver,  at  Bath,  or  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoare, 
banker,  at  the  Golden  Bottle,  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don." On  Jan.  15,  1738,  the  accounte  of  the 
treasurers.  Dr.  W.  Oliver,  Richard  Nash,  Esq., 
and  Francis  Fauquier,  Esq.,  were  examined  and 
approved.  Was  this  Francis  Fauquier  any  rela- 
tion of  the  Francis  Fauquier  for  whose  armorial 
bearings  Me.  Tomlinson  makes  inquiry  ? 

R.   WiLBRAHAM  FALCONER,   M.D. 

Bath. 

The  Christie  Family  (5**  S.  vii.  427.;— 
"  As  with  '  Brice,*  so  it  i*  to  the  Danes  we  owe  many 
entries  in  our  older  records  of  which  •  Christian  '  is  the 
root    As  a  baptismal  name  it  has  always  been  most 


common  in  those  parti  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
which  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  Denmark 
by  trade.  Such  names  as  *  Joao  Cristina,' '  Brice  Cria- 
tlan/  or  'John  fil.  Christian/  frequently  occur  in 
medisBTal  registers.  Their  descendants  are  now  found 
as  '  Christian/  *  Christy/  and  *  Christison.'  "—Bardaley's 
English.  Surnames,  1875,  p.  30. 

HiRONDELLB. 

"Spalato's  Shiftinos  in  Religion"  (5**  S. 
viL  308.)— There  are  two  copies  of  this  pamphlet 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  following  is  the  foil 
title-page : — 

**  M.  Ant  De  D*nis  Arch-bit*hop  of  Spalato.  his  Shift- 
ings  in  Religion.  A  Man  for  Many  Mxsters.  Matt  xxvL 
15,  Et  ait  illis,  Quid  vultis  mihi  darel  London,  printed 
by  lohn  Bill,  mdcxxiv."  8m.  4to.  Title,  one  leaf,  and 
The  Printer  to  the  Header,  one  kaf,  both  unpaged ;  then 
pp.  1-92. 

It  appears  from  the  printer's  address  that  the 
particulars  of  the  archbishop's  '^  shif tings"  were 
collected  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

W.  P.  Couetney. 
15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  aW. 

Russia  in  the  Bible  (6**»  S.  vii.  306.)--By  way 
of  supplementing  Mr.  A.  L.  Mathew's  remarb 
permit  me  to  point  out  that,  in  Ezekiel  xxxviiL  2 
and  xxxix.  1,  Meshech  and  Tubal  have  been  held 
to  indicate  Moscow  and  Tobolsk,  the  ancient 
capitals  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  re- 
spectively. NebuchadnezKir  (Ne-Boch-ad-ne-Tzar) 
in  Russian  signifies  "there  is  no  God  but  the 
Czar."  M.  D. 

Heraldic  (6^  S.  vii.  288.)— The  coat  which  G. 
inquires  about  is,  I  should  think,  that  of  Hadley, 
of  CO.  Hereford,  which  is  thus  blazoned  by  Burke  : 
*'  Gu.,  two  chev.  betw.  three  falcons  ar.,  beaked, 
legged,  and  belled  or.  Crest :  A  falcon  ar.,  beaked, 
legged,  and  belled  or,  holding  in  the  mouth  a 
buckle  of  the  last''  I  suspect  that  what  G.  de- 
scribes as  "  a  chevron,  thereon  a  couple-close,''  is 
really  two  chevronels.  The  impalement  is 
probably  Gilham.  H.  S.  G. 

The  Scotch-Irish  Johnstons  (5*^  S.  vii.  449.) 
— I  find,  on  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Family 
CrcstSy  voL  ii.  p.  259,  that  a  Scotch  family  of 
Johnstone,  not  particularized,  bore  as  a  crest  "an 
arm  in  armour,  holding  a  sword  erect,  all  ppr.* 

Hirondelle. 
Walsall. 

Whitsunday  and  Whitsun  Day  (5***  S.  viL 
488.)— May  15  is  a  terra  day  in  ScotLind,  and  is 
called  Whitsun  Day.  The  almanac  mentioned  by 
J.  F.  M.  is  therefore  adapted  to  both  Engknd  and 
Scotland.  Presbyterians  deliberately  ignore  Church 
festivals.  E.  Leaton  BLENiaNSOPP. 

"Toot  Hills"  (6*»»  S.  viL  461.)— Mr,  Thoms 
says,  "  I  wonder  how  many  Toot  Hills,  or  TothiUs, 
are  now  left  in  England !  it^Tb^M  one  about 
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a  mile  distant  from  Cleoboiy  Mortimer,  commonly 
called  ^  Castle  Toot/'  the  scene  of  many  a  picnic, 
and  the  spot  where  the  Foresters  and  Oddfellows 
assembleafor  their  annual /£fe  on  June  11.  It  is 
an  elevated  spot,  where  formerly  stood  a  strongly 
fortified  castle,  occupied  by  the  Mortimer  famuy, 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  Henry  11.  Toot  Hill, 
at  Peterborough,  must  be  well  known  to  many 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  Concerning  Toot  Hill,  in 
Lindridge,  and  other  Toot  Hills  in  Worcestershire, 
see  Allies's  Anii^Uiei  and  Folk-Lore  of  Worces- 
tershire (1862),  pp.  223,  232  to  236,  294,  417. 
Four  pages  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  the  ety- 
mology, &C,  of  Toot  Hill.         CUTHBKRT  BeDB. 

HuHAK  Bodies  found  in  a  Glacier  (5*^S.  viL 
428,  515  ;  viiL  38.)— The  late  T.  Herbert  Barker, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  his  description  of  the  ascent  of 
CoL  du  G^ant,  aiter  stating  that  glaciers  move  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  per  day  in  summer,  and 
less  than  half  that  distance  in  winter,  says  : — 

"  A  itrikiog  fmct  has  in  recent  ytun  verified  the  pre- 
ceding obferrations  on  glacier  motion.  In  1820  a 
Knsstmn  physician,  Dr.  Hamel,  in  an  attempted  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Grand  Plateau, 
when  three  of  his  gaides  were  swept  away  by  an  avalanche 
and  were  never  more  heard  of.  Some  years  afterwards 
Prof.  Forbes  made  some  obserrations  on  the  glacier 
towards  which  the  men  were  drifted  by  the  avalanche, 
and  from  the  rate  of  the  glacier's  movement  he  was  led 
to  predict  that,  within  forty-five  vears  from  the  time  of 
the  accident,  some  remains  of  the  anfortmmte  piides 
woald  be  reaching  the  terminos  of  the  glacier  in  the 
immediate  neigfabonrhood  of  Chamouni.  So  it  has  come 
to  paM.  In  the  summer  of  1861  human  remains  were 
found  there,- and  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  other  marks 
sufficed  to  identify  them  with  those  of  the  guides  in  Dr. 
Hamel't  party." 

Joseph  Fisher. 

Waterford. 

Special  Collsctioks  of  Books  (5*^  S.  vL  483, 
544  ;  viL  40, 153,  294, 437, 476.)— I  am  interested 
in  obtaining  a  list  of  books  upon  the  subject 
of  highwaymen  and  knight-of-the-road-ism  in  its 
many  shapes.  Although  I  am  not  making  a  col- 
lection of  such  books,  I  desire  to  refer  to  certain  of 
them,  and  if  any  contributor  can  furnish  *'  N.  &  Q" 
with  a  list,  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  be  of  use  to 
others  beside  myselt  The  following  works  of  fact, 
fiction,  and  fun  I  already  know  of : — 

The  Historv  of  the  Bappareet.  Published  at  Belfast, 
t  date  and  publisher. 

The  Lives  and  Ezpk>its  of  Banditti  and  Bobbers  in  all 
Ptrtfl  of  the  World.  By  0.  Mac  Farlane,  Esq.  Loudon, 
Thomas  Ten  &  Son,  73,  Cheanside.    1887.    4to. 

Ballads,  Bomantic,  Fantastical^  and  Humorous.  By 
W.  H.  Ainfworth.    George  Bontledge  k  Sons.    4to. 

Bookwood.    By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Jack  Sbeppard.    By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Talbot  Harland.    By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Paul  Clifford.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

Le  Boi  des  Montagnet.    Par  Edmond  About. 

The  first  four  novels  mentioned  above  contain  real 
adventorea  used  up  to  suit  the  stories,  and  M. 


About's  book  is  a  piece  of  fun  about  the  Greek 
brigands.  I  may  say  that  I  am  attempting  to 
write  the  Romance  of  the  Road,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  of  suggestions  or  assistance. 

J.  Pendbrel-Brodhurst. 
WolTerhampton. 

Temple  Bar  (6"»  S.  vii.  466,  492.)— Anent  the 
old  Bar,  I  find  the  following  in  Thombury's 
Haunted  London,  ed.  1865,  p.  6  :— 

"  Temple  Bar  was  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  City 
as  early  as  1790,  through  the  exertions  of  Alderman 
Picket.  '  Threatened  men  live  long,'  says  an  old  Italian 
proverb.  Temple  Bar  still  stands,  a  narrow  neck  to  an 
immense  decanter,  an  impeder  of  traffic,  a  Tenerable 
nuisance,  with  nothing  interesting  but  its  associations 
and  its  dirt" 

F.  D. 

KottinghanL 

"Beef-eater"  (6«»  S.  viL  64, 108,  151,  272, 
335.) — The  following  passage  leaves  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Skeat  is  correct  in  refusing  to  accept 
buffet  and  bvffetier.  It  gives  an  early  instance  not 
only  of  beef -eater,  but  of  soM-beef-eater : — 

"Not  much  vnlike  that  wealthie  richeman,  whome 
Seme  writeth  of.  Who  takynfi:  vpon  hym  to  tel  a  tale 
had  euer  his  seruaQts  at  hand  to  prompt  him  when  he 
missed ;  and  beyng  him  selfe  so  feble,  as  scantly  he  could 
stand  on  his  legges,  would  not  fear  yet  ypon  confidence 
of  so  many  poudrebte/e*  lubbers  as  he  fedde  at  home  to 
make  a  matche  with  any  man  at  footeball." — Chaloner's 
trans.  Prayse  of  FoUie,  second  edit.,  1577,  G  v.  (first 
edit  was  published  1549). 

If  we  are  obliged  to  accept  such  words  as  bread- 
winner without  seeking  a  foreign  origin,  why 
should  there  be  any  difficulty  about  buf- eater  ? 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincohishire. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  (5«»  S.  viL  67,  99,  375.)— 
I  have 

"A  True  Belation  of  that  Honourable,  though  Unfor- 
tunate, Expedition  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Colchester  in 
1648.  By  MaUhew  Carter,  Quarter-Master  General  in 
the  King's  Forces,  one  among  the  Prisoners  who 
Surrendered  Themselyes." 

The  sixth  chapter  contains 

"The  Heroic  Actions.  Character,  and  Behaviour  of  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  who  were  Executed 
at  Colchester  Five  Hours  after  the  Surrender  of  that 
Place,  as  also  that  of  the  Lord  Capell,  who  was  Beheaded 
at  Westminster  in  March  followmg.  With  many  other 
Curious  Particulars." 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  Si  Edmunds. 

"  Wemble"  :  "Remble"  (5«»  S.  vu.  148,  216, 
Z77.)—Benible  is  simply  to  move.  "  Wemhle  it 
over"  means  to  pull  over  without  suffering  the 
object  to  falL  The  expression,  "It  is  wemhling 
over,"  is  a  warning  that  something  is  hanging  over, 
perhaps  in  danger  of  falling.    The  definitions  may 
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not  be  very  good,  but  they  express  the  meaning 
where  I  have  heard  the  words  used. 

LiNCOLNIENSIS. 

The  Word  "  Woman  "  (5«»  S.  vii.  43,  233.  378.) 
— In  a  work  for  children,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mavor, 
published  early  in  this  century,  is  the  following 
charade  : — 
"  My  whole  was  the  cause  of  mj  first  to  my  second, 
Nur  let  me  for  truth  ungallant  be  reckoned." 

Bar-Point. 

The  Whimbrel  {b^^  S.  vii.  250,  395.)— This 
bird,  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  is  a  very  com- 
mon spring  and  autumn  migrant.  Here,  in  North 
Lincolnshire,  it  invariably  appears  with  great 
regularity,  and  often  in  considerable  flocks,  about 
the  first  week  in  May.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
as  many  as  two  hundred  together  at  this  season  in 
the  Humber  marshes.  They  all  leave  again  for 
their  northern  breeding  stations  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  return  migration  southward 
commences  early  ;  by  the  middle  of  July  they  are 
on  the  move,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
September  we  may  on  almost  any  clear  still  day 
both  hear,  and  see  them  passing  over.  This 
autumn  migration  takes  place  at  a  great  height ; 
far  in  the  depth  of  the  blue  summer  sky  they 
float,  mere  moving  specks.  Often  altogether  beyond 
the  ken  of  human  vision,  their  southern  movement 
would  escape  notice  altogether  were  it  not  for 
their  constantly  reiterated  call  note,  resembling 
the  words  tetty,  Utty,  tetiyy  let,  quickly  repeated. 
John  Cordeaux. 

Great  Cotes,  Ulceby. 

"  Awaits  "  (5«»  S.  viL  166,  274,  439.)— 
"  The  boast  of  henildry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.'* 

I  must  confess  that  until  I  saw  the  criticisms  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  I  never  thought  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty in  rendering  the  above  stanza.  The  first  two 
lines  cannot  be  the  subject  of  "  awaits,"  for  Gray 
was  an  exact  grammarian,  and,  moreover,  he  would 
hardly  represent  a  fixed  period  of  time  as  being 
waited  for.  I  have  always  regarded  "  the  inevit- 
able hour  "  as  the  proper  subject  of  "  awaits,"  it 
being  merely  a  case  of  transposition.  As  "the 
boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r,  and  all  that 
beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gave,''  are  transitory 
objects,  Gray  represented  them  as  in  some  sort  in 
motion,  and  "  the  inevitable  hour "  as  awaiting 
their  approach.  The  same  idea  is  continued  in  the 
fourth  line,  where  the  grave  is  portrayed  as  the 
converging  point  of  the  paths  of  glory. 

W.  H.  Swan. 
Rangoon. 

"  Powder  Pimpbrlimpimp"  (5»^  S.  vii.  369, 392, 
418.)— The  reference  to  Swift's  TaU  of  a  Tub  does 


not  give  us  the  origin  or  true  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression. Swift  only  used  it  as  an  understood 
term  equivalent  to  something  like  "all  fools' 
powder."  Barrett,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Life  of 
Smflf  1808,  p.  35,  says  that  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished about  1690,  that  is  fourteen  years  before 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  called  A  Dialogue  between 
Dr.  Sherlock,  the  King  of  France,  tiu  Great  Turk, 
and  Dr,  OcUes,  is  the  following  passage: — "This 
famous  Doctor  (Sherlock)  plays  the  Merry  Andrew 
with  the  World,  and,  like  the  powder  of  Pirn  per  le 
Pimp,  turns  up  what  trump  the  Knave  of  Clubs 
calls  for."  The  expression  must  be  sought  for  in 
some  writer  of  the  JEtabelais  class  prior  to  1690. 

Edward  Solly. 

This  is  a  French  expression,  which  means  a 
kind  of  worthless  powder  or  nostrum  used  by  quacks 
and  would-be  sorcerers.  See  Littr^'s  Dictionary, 
8,v,  "  Perlimpinpin."  Gustavb  Masson. 

Harrow. 

Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  thb  "Secret 
History"  (5*'»  S.  vii.  410.) — I  have  just  stumbled 
upon  the  following  curious  statement  in  an 
obituary  notice  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  in  the 
Oentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1846,  p.  661. 
It  is  professedly  taken  from  a  notice  of  the  de- 
ceased lady  communicated  by  Dr.  Fellowes  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle:— 

"  After  Queen  Caroline's  death,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  ~—  insinuated  herself  into  the  confidence  of  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  and  thus  got  poesession  of  many  of  her 
letters  and  papers ;  and  under  various  fraudulent  pre- 
tences involved  her  in  many  and  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. This  woman  once  had  the  impudence  to 
publish,  or  get  published,  a  work  under  the  following 
title :  *  Secret  Hutory  of  the  Court  of  England  from,  the 
Accession  of  Oeorge  III.  to  the  Deaih  of  George  /F.,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  more  daring  effrontery  in  the 
history  of  book-making  than  this  title-page  exhibited  *,. 
for  Lady  Anne  never  wrote  a  page  of  the  book,  nor  in 
any  way  sanctioned  the  publication.  But  S.  W.,  as  Lady 
Anne  often  speaks  of  her  in  her  letters  to  me  and  otheri, 
had  woven  such  a  well-oontrived  web  of  chicanery  and 
artifice  around  her  victim,  as  to  make  her  respontible 
for  the  slanders  of  the  work  and  the  expense  of  tbe 
publication ;  and  her  subsequ^t  demands  fx>r  compensa- 
tion for  pretended  losses  incurred,  and  fictitious  wrongs 
suffered,  were  at  one  time  so  many,  and  so  harassing  to 
Lady  Anne's  personal  comfort,  as  to  cause  her  to  nudce 
a  temporary  residence  in  France." 

Dr.  Fellowes,  who  had  been,  like  Lady  Anne,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Queen  Caroline,  denies,  ap- 
parently with  good  authority,  that  she  wrote  the 
book  which  both  Lowndes  and  Allibone  attribute 
to  her.  Is  it  hers  or  not  ?  And  if  not,  who  is  the 
woman  that  had  the  ^  impudence  to  publish  or 
get  published,"  as  Lady  Anne's,  a  book  of  which 
"  Lady  Anne  never  wrote  a  page  "1 

An  Old  Header. 

Count  d'Albant  (5"»  S.  viii.  28.)— The  Count 
who  married  (May  15,  1874)  Lady  Alice  Hay  was 
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only  son  of  John  (Dot  James)  Sobieski  Stuart's 
brother  Charles  Edward.  See  the  Standard'n 
notice  of  the  marriage.  The  Lancastro  Stuarts  I 
know  nothing  of,  but  should  be  glad  to  know.  I 
see  a  discussion  on  certain  Lancastros  in  5^  S.  ii. 
304,419;  iiL  438  ;  iv.  13,93. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 
BexbUI. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5***  S.  viL  489, 
519 ;  yiil  38.)— 

A  Sfquel  to  Don  JuafL—There  is  another  wretendid 
ttqael  to  Don  Juan:  " Don  Leon :  a  Poem  hy  the  late 
Lord  Byron,  tkc,  and  forming  Part  of  the  Private  Jour- 
nal of  Kis  Lordship,  suppoeed  to  fuive  been  entirely 
Dairoyed  ly  Thot.  Moore,  Ac.  London :  printed  for  the 
Booksellers,  xdocclxti."  It  purports  to  contain  the 
tm  cftoie  of  separation  between  Lord  and  Lady  Byron. 
Ai  thisTolume  is  scarce,  I  may  mention  that  a  full  notice 
of  it,  with  extracts,  will  be  found  at  p.  189  of  the  Index 
Lihrorum  Prohilitorum:  being  Notes  Bio-t  Biblio;  Icono- 
snpkieal  and  Critical  on  Curious  and  Uncommon  Boohs, 
London,  1877.  Fbaxihus. 

The  copy  that  I  read  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Ma.  Hall.  If.  as  Mr.  Rule  states,  the 
Kqoel  that  be  rad  was  publisned  above  forty  years  ago, 
there  most  hare  been  two  editions  of  the  work  published, 
the  second  containing  additions,  since  in  the  copy  that  I 
read  erents  are  recounted  which  only  happened  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  I  communicated  with  Ma.  Daniel,  who 
itated  he  was  the  author  of  a  seventeenth  canto,  but 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Daniel 
and  the  one  I  have  read  are  different.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  eleven  more  cantos  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hall 
were  ever  published.  E.  R.  Vyvyan. 

There  have  been  many  sequels;  1  have  seen  ten  at 
least  Out  of  the  most  fluent  and  erotic  was  by  Mr. 
6.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  who,  as  a  young  man,  took  up  the 
ideas  of  other  authors,  and,  having  finished  Don  Juan, 
U)6k  Mr.  Pickwick  abroad,  greatly  to  Dickens's  difgust 

Haim  Friswell. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (6*^  S.  viii. 
29.)- 
The  lines— 
**  Alas !  how  easily  things  go  wrong  ! 
A  sigh  too  deep,  or  a  kiss  too  long. 
And  then  comes  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again, '^ 
—are  by  George  Macdonald,  and  appear  in  the  fairy 
(toxy  of  Phantasies,  J.  K. 

"  The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admire 
Fair-seeming  shows,  and  feed  on  vain  delight." 
These  lines  are  in  the  third  stanza  of  Spenser's  *'  Hynm 
on  Heavenly  Bean^."  Flburdb-Lts. 

'*  Nee  tecum  possum  vivere,  neo  sine  te." 
See  Martial,  xii.  47.  W.  T.  M. 

"O  blessed  health,"  &c. 
The  qootation  (very  incorrectly  given)  will  be  found  in 
Tristram  Shandy,  c.  xxxiii.  vol.  v.  p.  173,  Routledge's 
edit.,  no  date.  Frbdk.  Rule. 

(6th  s.  viii.  10, 38.) 
"  Lord  Erskine  at  women,"  &c. 
The  first  couplet  should  run  thus  :— 
**  Lord  Erskine,  at  woman  presuming  to  rail, 
Calls  a  wife  a  '  tin  canister  tied  to  one's  tail.' " 


Then,  in  fourth  line,  "seems  hurt,"  not  "feeU  hurt.'' 
The  third  couplet  should  run  thus  :— 
"  But  wherefore  de^n^ing  1    Consider'd  aright, 
A  canister '«  poUsh'd,  and  useful,  and  bright "  ; 
and  in  the  last  line  "  That^s  the  fault."  not  ***Tis  the 
fault."     The  lines  were  written  by  R.  B.  Sheridan. 
They  will  be  found  in  Lord  Campbell's  "  Life  of  Lord 
Erskine,"  in  the  Lives  of  the  CAancrf/orj— whether  cor- 
rectly or  not  I  cannot  here  determine.    I  have  before 
me  a  newspaper  cutting  of  the  date  1828,  containing  the 
anecdote,  ana  the  lines  are  there  ascribed  to  Sheridan. 

Jabez. 

This,  with  some  slight  variation  in  the  wording,  is  an 
epigram  by  M.  G.  (Monk)  Lewis,  though  sometimes 
ascribed  in  error  to  Sheridan,  who  was  present  at  the 
time  of  its  production.  .  The  Lady  Anne  was  Lady  A. 
Culling  Smitn,  and  the  occasion  took  place  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  at  Oatlands.  The  fifth  line  is  spoilt  in  M.  D.'s 
version.    It  should  run — 

'*  Yet  wherefore  degrading  1    Considered  aright,"  &c. 

W.  T.  M. 

This  epigram  is  by  "  Monk  "  Lewis,  but  is  not  correctly 
quoted  by  M.  D.  It  is  printed  in  T%e  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  1839,  vol.  it  pt.  ii., 
and  is  given  in  Dodd's  BpigrammxLtists,  1875,  p.  609, 
under  I^wis.  H.  P.  D. 

[Sheridan  is  not  included  in  the  first  edition,  1870,  of 
The  Epigrammatists,  nor  is  Lewis.  Both  are  to  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  1875.] 
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NOTES  OX  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Quarterly  Review.  No.  287.  (Murray.) 
The  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  has  admirable 
papers  illustrating  great  questions  and  passing  or  im- 
pending events.  There  are  two  on  the  Eastern  problem 
and  British  interests.  Oxford,  in  the  past,  and  the 
Priest  in  Absolution,  of  the  present  time,  are,  the  first 
full  of  amusement,  the  second  of  gravity.  Recent 
archaeological  discoveries  in  Romo  pleasantly  take  us  to 
times  far  off;  and  a  paper  on  New  Guinea  and  Polynesia 
to  places  far  away.  Electricity  in  its  application  in 
peace  and  in  war  is  an  article  of  great  interest,  and  an 
essay  on  "  Economical  Facts  and  Economical  Fallacies  " 
affords  instruction  of  universal  concernment.  But  first 
and  before  all,  for  the  general  reader,  is  the  article  on 
Lord  Abinger  ^Scarlett)  and  the  Bar.  This  refers  io  the 
period  when  Mr.  Brougham  asserted  that  it  was  a 
barrister's  duty  to  get  a  verdict  for  his  client  irrespective 
of  every  other  consideration — aye,  though  the  dissolution 
of  the  world  should  be  the  one  universal  consequence. 

Delightful  History  of  the  Gentle  Craft.— Under  this 
title  Messrs.  Tayler  k  Son  (Northampton)  publish  a 
light  and  learned  history  of  *'  feet  costume,"  from  tho 
time  of  SS.  Crispin  and  Crispianus  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  well  illustrated,  and  it  wins  respect  for  a  calling 
which  has  been  exercised  by  many  men  of  intellect. 
Byron  only  lowered  himself  in  general  esteem  when  he 
scornfully  wrote  of  Bloomfield  and  his  two  brothers  :— 
*'  Ye  tuneful  cobblers,  still  your  notes  prolong, 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song : 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse, 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please,  and  perhaps  your  shoes." 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Epistle  of  S.  Barnabas,  including 

a  Discussion  of  its  Date  and  Authorship.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  Cunningham.     (Macmillan.) 

As  the  result  of  the  inquiry  pursued  in  this  dissertation, 

which  gained  a  Holsean  prize  in  1874,  tKe^w4isr,.cci[is 
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clndei  that  this  epistle  could  not  hare  been  written  by 
that  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  bat  that  its  author 
was  probably  a  Gentile  connected  with  Alezandiia,  and 
writing  about  a.  d.  79.  The  0  reek  text,  the  Latin  version, 
and  a  new  English  translation  of,  and  commentary  on, 
the  epistle  are  famished  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  does 
bnt  scant  justice  to  his  own  essay  in  snying  that  they  will 
be  found  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  book. 

Althovcih  intended  only  by  their  writers  for  novices 
in  history,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  advanced 
students  might  derive  ^reat  advantage,  especially  before 
examination,  by  carefully  perusing  the  small  volumes 
comprising  Epockt  o/Bngluh  History  (Longmans),  as  in 
them  the  respective  periods  of  history  are  so  very  care- 
fully and  judiciously  summariied.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  Ths  StruffgU  againt-t 
AbioluU  Monarchy,  1603-16S8,  by  B.  M.  Cordery. 

Messrs.  Lokgmaks  also  send  tis  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
first  canto,  being  one  of  the  useful  series  of  **  Annotated 
Poems  of  Enelish  Authors."  The  notes  are  so  thoroughly 
exhaustive  that  dull  indeed  must  be  the  intending 
examinee  who  cannot  turn  them  to  good  account 

From  Messrs.  Rivingtous  we  have  received  Praytrs 
for  the  Sick  and  Dying,  which  has  reached  a  fourih 
edition. 

Wb  strongly  advise  all  visitors  this  year  to  North 
Wales  to  provide  themselves  with  The  Oomping  Guide 
to  Wales,  by  Askew  Roberts  (Hodder  k  Stoughton). 
Descriptive  routes  and  geological  and  botanical  chapters 
form  part  of  this  useful  volume,  whose  title  would  be 
more  accurate  did  it  comprise  a  description  of  South 
Wales.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Roberts  will  take  in  hand 
this  portion  of  the  Principality. — Lancashire  men  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  Mr.  J.  K  Bailey.  F.S.A.,  has 
placed  within  their  reach  the  paper  read  by  him,  last 
April,  before  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  on  John 
Whitaier,  the  Historian  of  Manchester* 

Lieut. -Col.  H.  Fishwice,  F.S.A.,  has  printed  for 

Erivate  distribution  a  i>aper  recently  read  by  him  in 
ondon  on  Lancashire  in  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  All 
readers  will  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  the  county 
palatine  is  infinitely  wealthier,  and  its  inhabitants  in- 
finitely happier,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  than  they 
were  in  the  "  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.** 


"Thb  Origiic  Of  Lanou AGE."— Messrs.  Victor  v. 
Zabem,  Mayence,  and  Triibner  k  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill| 
will  shortly  publish  Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache,  by 
Ludwig  Noire.  The  publishers  stote:—"  After  a  long 
and  earnest  eff'ort  to  overcome  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing a  question  which,  even  after  Oeiger  and  up  to  this 
day,  has  eluded  all  attempts  at  a  final  and  positive  ex- 
planation, Dr.  Noir^  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
solution,  entirely  satisfactory  and  convincing,  of  the  most 
important  problem  that  ever  attracted  and  stimulated 
human  speculation  and  research." 

In  Mr.  Murray's  list  of  forthcoming  works  the  follow- 
ing are  worthy  of  especial  notice:— Discoveries  on  the 
Site  of  Ancient  Mycence  and  Tiryns,  by  Dr.  Schliemann ; 
Cyprus:  a  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Excavations 
during  Ten  Years*  Residence  in  thai  Island,  by  General 
L.  P.  di  Cesnola;  Purity  in  Musical  Art,  by  A.  F. 
J.  Tbibaut,  of  Heidelberg,  translated  from  the  German 
by  W.  H.  Gladstone.  M.P. ;  Pioneering  in  South  Brazil, 
^  T.  P.  Bigg  Wither;  Scepticism  in  Geology,  by 
Verifier;  Livingstonia,  hj  E.  D.  Young,  R.N.;  The 
Talmud :  Selected  Extraiis,  chiefly  Illustrating  the  Teach- 
ing  of  the  Bible,  by  J.  Barclay,  LLD.,  Rector  of  Staple- 
ford,  Herts;  The  Country  of  the  Moots :  a  Journey  from 


Tripoli  to  Kairwan,  by  B.  Rae ;  NoiAook  of  Sir  John 
Northcote,  M,P,  for  Ashburtvn  in  the  Loua  Parliament, 
transcribed  and  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  A.  H.  A. 
Hamilton ;  Notes  on  the  Churdkes  of  Kent,  by  the  late 
Sir  Stephen  GlTiine,  Bart. ;  A  Discursive  Glossary  of 
Peculiar  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases, 
by  Col.  H.  Yule,  C.B.,  and  Arthur  Bumell,  Ph.D. ; 
Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  voL  iii.,  the  Satires, 
&c.,  edited  by  Whitwell  Elwin,  B.A. ;  a  fourth  edition 
of  a  Handbook  of  Familiar  Quotations  from  SngliA 
Authors;  The  English  in  Spain,  by  Major  F.  Duncan, 
R.A. ;  a  second  Series  of  Leaves  from  my  Sketch  Book,  by 
E.  W.  Cooke.  R.A.;  and  Murray*s  Alphabetical  Hand- 
book for  England  and  Wales, 

The  privately  printed  small  folio  volume,  entitled 
Collections  cnncemina  the  Manor  of  Marden,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Earl  Coningsby  (1722),  was  on  Mon- 
day last  sold  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  for  840/. 
The  same  copy  produced  at  Biudley's  sale  24/.  2^.,  and 
was  sold  in  1851  for  12/. 


Ok  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pi^Ucation,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

F.  R.  S.  (Magna  Charta.)— What  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"  original  Magna  Cbarta,"  which  vras  much  shriveUed 
and  mutilated  at  the  fire  at  the  Cottonian  Librarr,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  accidentally  seen  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  at  his  tailor's  just  when  about  to  be  cut 
up  for  measures,  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Musewn. 
See  Thomson's  Historical  Essay  on  Magna  Ckearia, 
pp.  428-4.  J  ^  -^ 

Roger  Buxton.— See  Suetonius,  in  Life  of  AugMstus, 
c.  99,  where  is  the  followins:  passage  :—'*  Repente  in 
osculis  LivisB,  et  in  hac  voce  defecit : '  Livia  noetri  conyogii 
memor  vive  ac  vale  1 ' " 

Ed.  C.  D. — When  our  correspondent  remembers  that 
the  alleged  Greenwich  Magazine  is  stated  to  be  **  for 
the  marines,"  he  will,  of  course,  conclude  that  the  mhole 
matter  is  a  fiction. 

L.  H.  G.  M.— There  is  no  such  word  as  the  first  one. 
For  the  other,  consult  any  scientific  dictionary  or 
cyclopaedia. 

K.  P.  H.  R.— The  name  of  the  hostess  of  the  Falcon 
at Stratfordon-Avon  is  Anne  Page. 

If  Miss  Palmer  will  draw  up  her  query  in  ths  usual 
terms,  it  shall  appear  in  our  columns. 

W.  F.  Babrett.— No  stamps  enclosed ;  but  the  sul^t 
is  not  suited  to  our  columns. 

Geo.  TH0HAS.~0nly  so  described  by  his  enemies. 

Theooorb  M.— The  name  of  the  Deity. 

Laura. — See  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare, 

Dr.  Stkes.— Letter  forwarded  to  C.  E.  B. 

W.  M.  Ll.  (CardiflF.)— Dibdin's  Poor  Jack. 

Erratuh.— "  Poems  of  the  Months,  with  Etchings," 
p.  39.— In  the  last  line  of  the  acrostic  on  **  July,*'  for 
"  years  "  read  "gems.** 

NOTICE, 

Edit(ffial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  '<  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries  *  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '♦The  Publisher  "—at  \he  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


I  maxe  no  exception.        t 

Digitized  by  VjjOOQIC 
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LOiTDOy,  SATURDAY,  JULY  ti,  IT?. 


CONTENTS.— N»  187. 
K0TSS:^The01d  **£DgUsh  Libriur"  of  MMohMtor  Cftthe- 
dnd.  ei^Fodoire  Stadler  and  Giorumi  OrUndi— Shftk- 
speftriana,  6a~OubbeU :  ''The  Soldier*  Friead,"  64>-PrioM 
Riven  lor  Books  -Ooroish  Font  and  Taa  Orost— J.  M.  W. 
Tamer — Tbe  "  £asteni  QaesUon  " — Killing  a  Bourbon,  65~ 
A  Lojal  Belle—Damtel  and  Easter:  Chriatian  Names -'J  be 
Pint  London  Omnibos— Trial  of  Kin^  Cbarles  I  —Fen  from 
an  Angel's  Wing— Uneoln's  Inn  Fields  and  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid—Antiquitj  of  Bills  of  ISzcfaange.  6& 

QtrERIKS :— A  Neglected  Art-St  Paul's  School- J.  English , 
D.D.— Old  Book,  67- Sieges  of  Newark-G.  Ckw-^ing  Al- 
fred and  the  Cakes— W.  W.  Thornton— Boldsworth  MS3.— 
"  KrtTf  bnllet  has  its  billet  "—Foreign  Academical  Hoods— 
G.  and  J.  Weston -Tennyson— Ect.  J.  Hntchloson,  68— 
*'  Kjng  AUsannder"— Authors  Wanted,  ke.,  60. 

BKPLICS :— WUliam.  First  Doke  of  Qneensberry.  60.**  Auto- 
biographical BecoUections  of  Sir  John  Bowring,"  70— Mil- 
ton's "  L' Allegro  "—The  Oazton  Exhibition.  71— Lord  Bea- 
ooosfield's  Crest  and  Motto— Cricklade  Chnrdi,  72 -Signs  of 
FetUngs— Pedigree  Tracing.  73 -Old  Boman  Inscription— 
CaracaoU— **Bespice  finem."  74— The  Jacobites  in  Lanca- 
ahire— ^t.  Paocras—*' Semper  eadem **  —  Paley's  *' Clergy- 
man's Oompaoion,"  75— W.  Skinner- King  Stephen— Bap- 
tizing hlaTes— Damaged  Prints— Joan  of  Arc—**  Mazagran  " 
—Virginia,  76 -York  in  the  Talmnd— **  Tbe  Fairy  Queen  "— 
Old  Wife  Sayings— "Mother-in-law"  for  *'Stepmother"— 
CasaMagnl- ••Ogre"—*' Than"  as  a  Preposition.  77— The 
Old  Testament— Copies  of  the  Shakspeare  Folios  of  16^  and 
1632— Hugh  de  PoTUlngs- Henning.  78  -A  Libel  upon  Pepys 
—"Lancashire  Memorials  "—Scott  Family:  the  Parentage 
of  Archbishop  Roiherham— Authors  Wanted,  Ac,  79. 

Notes  en  Books,  Ac. 


THE  OLD  "ENGLISH  LIBRARY"  OP  MAN- 
CHESTER CHURCH. 

This  old  library  was  one  of  tlie  first  of  the 
parochial  libraries,  the  only  three  earlier  that  are 
named  by  Mr.  Edwards  (Memoirg  of  Libraries, 
i.  757,  $€q.)  being  those  of  LangleyMarsh  (Bucks), 
Halifax,  Boston  (Line),  and  Wotton  Warren 
(Warwickshire).  The  library  of  Manchester 
Church  no  longer  exists ;  but  it  claims  an  im- 
portance in  common,  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  the 
ancient  libraries  of  Oorvey,  in  Picardy,  and  St. 
Riguier,  firora  the  existence  of  its  catalogue— a 
document  .appended  to  this  paper.  The  library 
took  its  origm  from  the  thoughtful  beneficence  of 
Humphrey  Chetham,  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
** Great  Library"  and  HospitaL  By  his  will  he 
bequeathed  200^.  for  the  purchase  of  religious 
books,  in  English,  to  be  set  up  chained  upon 
desks,  or  in  other  con?enient  pkces,  in  certain 
cbuiefaes  and  chapels  of  his  native  county,  yiz., 
the  churches  of  Manchester  and  Bolton- in- the- 
Moors,  and  the  chapels  of  Turton,  Walmesley,  and 
Gorton. 

Mr.  Chetham  died  in  1653  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1655  that  the  trustees  began  to  make  preparation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  "  Godly  English  books." 
On  April  16,  in  the  latter  year,  they  apportioned 
to  Manchester  70^  out  of  the  bequest.  During 
the  same  year  the  Pendleton  family  sold  to  the 


parish  the  ancient  chantry  called  Jesus  Chapel  ; 
and,  having  repaired  it—tor  it  was  roofless,  and 
the  walls  were  ruinous — it  was  prepared  by  the 
trustees  as  the  depository  of  the  oooks.  The 
reading  desks,  books,  and  book-cases  were 
arranged  against  the  east  walL  In  tbe  deed  of 
sale  of  the  chapel,  Henry  Pendleton  grants  it  to 
sixteen  persons  (amongst  whom  are  Warden  Hey- 
ricke,  Humphrey  Chetham,  John  Prestwych,  B  J).,, 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Kev.  Richard  HoUinworth^ 
&c.),  to  be  set  apart  for  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
town,  in  which  were  to  be  placed  several  books 
given  by  John  Prestwych,  or  any  other  books  that 
he  may  give,  or  other  books  that  may  be  given  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  deed  (which  is  printed  at 
length  in  the  Manchester  0%Mrdian^  July  24, 1847,. 
p.  IV,  col.  1)  was  executed  Aug.  20,  1653,  two 
months  before  the  death  of  Chetham,  whose  bequest 
went  to  enlarge  it. 

The  choice  of  the  books  was  left  by  the  will  to 
three  clergymen.  Richard  Johnson,  the  'first  of 
the  number,  had  been  ejected  from  his  fellowship 
in  tbe  collegiate  church,  but  became  Master 
of  the  Temple.  To  him  Thomas  Fuller  was  in- 
debted  for  the  ^'  exact  information  "  in  the  notice 
of  Chetham  in  the  Worthies,  The  next  was  John 
Tilsley,  M.A.,  of  Glasgow  University,  some  time 
(as  he  says)  "  a  Manchester  man  by  habitation,'' 
but  acting  as  minister  of  Bean,  near  Bolton,  one 
who  was  very  zealous  for  the  JPresbyterian  dbci- 
pline  as  established  in  Lancashire.  The  last  was 
Richard  Holiinworth,  formerly  minister  of  the 
chapel,  Salford,  but  afterwards  chief  assistant  to  - 
Warden  Heyricke  at  the  collegiate  church.  He 
was  the  author  of  tracts  in  controversy  with  the 
Independents,  of  a  Catechism  of  Presbyterianism^ 
and  of  other  works  (see  "N.  &  Q.,"  6^  S. 
viii.  8).  When  the  actual  selection  of  the  books 
for  Bolton  and  the  chapelries  was  being  made^ 
the  several  ministers  were  desired  to  give  U> 
the  executors  *'a  note  of  such  bookes  as  thev 
desyre  to  be  bought''  (May  21,  1657).  Althou^ 
one  month  was  suggested  for  the  preparation  of 
these  lists,  the  cofiection  of  the  books  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  went  on  slowly.  The 
book-cases,  however,  were  already  finished  by 
1655,  that  being  the  date  which  was  carved  upon 
those  which  remain.  The  minute,  which  is  here 
appended,  shows  how  the  expense  of  the  fittings, 
&C.,  was  to  be  arranged  : — 

"Jane  29,  1659.— That  ffor  the  fixing  of  the  Booka 
there  bee  allowed  for  and  toward  the  shelveing  and 
chaining  the  s*'  Books,  in  Boulto*  church,  in  Turton,  in 
Walmesley  cbappells,  in  Manchester  Church,  &  gorton 
cha]>pell,  for  eu'ry  twentie  pounds  worth  of  Books  (their 
carriedg  k  posting  deducted)  the  som'e  of  Thirtte  shil- 
lings ;  and  in  case  the  s**  desks  shall  amount  above  the 
afores'*  proportion  and  som'e,  that  then  the  respective 
places  shall  pay  &  allow  the  ou'rsom'e  for  the  s^  desks,  or 
have  soe  manv  the  fewer  books  at  the  s^  d^kf  shall  soct 
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Nine  months  later  the  lists  of  books  had  not 
been  agreed  upon.  Hereupon  the  assistance  of 
others  was  called  in.  Of  the  men  selected,  Hey- 
ricke,  the  author  of  a  few  sermons,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  large  private  library,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterians.  Henry  Newcome, 
one  of  the  first  great  readers  who  used  the  Hospital 
library,  was  the  meek  and  earnest  minister  of  the 
town,  having  succeeded  Hollinworth,  who  died  in 
1656.  Newcome  possessed  but  a  small  library  on 
his  coming  to  Manchester,  but  he  afterwards 
greatly  augmented  it,  making  provision  in  his  old 
age  that  it  should  "  not  be  exposed  to  be  disposed 
to  strangers.''  He  records  that  in  his  younger 
days  his  heart  would  *' hugely  co  out  on"  the 
books  which  he  ordered  from  London.  One  of  his 
most  frequented  haunts  was  "  Ralf  %"  i.e,  the  sta- 
tioner's shop  of  Ralph  Shelmerdine,  the  Man- 
chester bookseller.  Newcome,  as  his  diaiy  attests, 
was  a  true  lover  of  books  ;  and  perhaps  no  passage 
in  it  more  evinces  this  prevailing  passion  than  that 
in  which  he  tabulates  his  *'  considerations  "  on  re- 
ceiving from  his  sister  a  request  for  a  loan  of  bl : 
"  If  I  had  some  bargain  of  bookes  I  should  goe 
nigh  to  straine  mys:  to  doe  it,  &  shall  I  not  doe  as 
much  for  Xt  &  his  members!"  (p.  32).  Mr. 
John  Wickens,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
the  last  of  the  three  assistants  chosen,  was  the 
master  (under  the  Presbyterian  rule)  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  had  given  his  assbtance  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  library,  receiving  for  his 
pains  a  gift  of  twenty  nobles  and  the  thanks  of 
the  feoffees.  The  minute  requesting  the  assistance 
of  these  gentlemen  is  as  follows  : — 

"  April  23,  1660.— At  w*"  tyme  it  was  agreed  that 
those  books  for  Manchest'  and  Boulton  that  are  not  yet 

Sr'vyded,  That  Mr.  Heyricke,  Mr.  Newcom  k  Mr.  Wickias 
e  pleased  to  give  a  Cattalogue  of  such  books  as  must 
bee  for  Manchest',  And  that  Mr.  Tilsley  do  please  to 
pr'core  a  Cattalogue  of  such  Books  as  are  for  Boulton, 
And  that  forthwith  the  executors  be  desyred  that  the 
B**  Books  bee  pr'vyded  accordingly  at  or  before  the  29*i> 
day  of  Sept*  next,  according  to  their  seu'rall  pr'portions 
as  formerly  by  formal  order  doth  app^" 

Newcome,  we  know,  entered  into  his  task  with 
much  conscientiousness ;  but  he  ultimately  grew 
weary  of  the  delay  in  bringing  matters  to  comple- 
tion. Heyricke  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
regaining  of  the  wardensnip  of  the  college  at  this 
time  ;  Johnson  was  in  London ;  and  upon  New- 
come  accordingly  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
library  fell  It  was  not  until  Oct  30,  1661,  that 
the  latter  made  in  his  diarv  the*  first  entry  relating 
to  the  charge  that  he  had  received.  He  records 
that  he  went  to  the  Chetham  Library  to  Martins- 
croft.  Martinscroft  is  not  the  name  of  the  village 
near  Warrington,  as  the  index>maker  of  the  diary 
gives  us  to  understand  (p.  235),  but  "  old  Mar- 
tinscroft "  (p.  29),  an  ancient  bookish  man,  a  good 
mathematician,  who  is  said,  by  the  editor  of  the 
diary,  to  have  been  employed  to  arrange  the  books 


of  the  great  library,  and  as  to  whose  skill  in  his 
profession  Adam  Martindale  bears  testimony. 

"  I  was  fomew<  troubled/'  continues  Newcome,  **  y*  y' 
English  libmry  was  stHl  put  off,  but  I  hope  it  will  yet 

be  done  in  due  time I  took  some  little  viewe  of  the 

bookes  in  y*  catalogue  for  the  English  library,  k  cast  up 
the  summe  as  well  as  I  could." 

The  next  day  he  again  went  to  the  library  about 
the  English  books,  "  &  wee  resolved  upon  a  way 
&  put  them  into  some  faire  readvnes.''  On 
Nov.  28  he  was  again  amongst  the  books,  when 
he  "  borrowed  Mr.  Gataker."  On  Dec  3  he  went 
out  "about  y*  English  bookes.  Sat  with  Mr. 
Minshull  awhile.''  On  the  9th  he  was  at  coll^ 
again  about  them.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  with  "  old  Martinscroft,  and 
at  y*  ubrary  w^  Mr.  Holbrooke  about  y^  English 
bookes.*'  The  books  purchased  by  Johnson  in 
London  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  casks.  After 
dinner  on  Dec  11,  says  Newcome, — 

**  I  went  to  set  up  the  bookes  in  y*  English  library, 
and  was  crossed  bee:  my  minde  was  so  foolish  to  be  set 
on  such  a  tb:  as  to  be  y*  cheife  doer  in  setin^  cp  y* 
bookes.  In  y*  wee  came  iust  at  3  w**  was  serrice  time, 
and  besides  w*>>  wee  could  not  bring  the  th:  to  perfection 
this  night  as  wee  desired.  I  was  but  dull  y*  eveninge, 
k  so  unfit  for  any  busynes." 

On  the  following  day  he  dined  "at  Mr.  Byrom's, 
and  was  employed  about  finishinge  y^  fixinge  of  y* 
bookes  in  the  English  library."  After  dinner,  on 
the  18th,  he  went  forth  to  put  a  book  into  the 
English  library.  After  dinner,  on  Jan.  1,  1661-2, 
"  Mr.  Minshull  sent  for  mee,  &  wee  perfected  our 
accounts  about  y  Engl,  library."  Mr.  Minshull, 
a  wealthy  apothecary  of  Manchester,  was  treasurer 
to  the  feoffees  of  the  Hospital.  On  the  27th,  after 
studying  hard  in  the  library  for  a  sermon,  "I  allso 
perfected  y*  busynes  in  y«  English  library."  On 
March  5  he  went,  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  (Chet- 
ham) library, — 

*'  and  y°  to  y*  English  library  to  haye  read  in  Dr.  Ken- 
dall agst  Goodwin,  and  ^°  first  booke  I  light  of  was  Mr. 
Fenner  about  will/uU  Imptnettncy,  W^*  tended  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  I  read  k  noted  on  it  till  allmost  6. 
Y"  I  meditated  on  y*  subiect  k  it  was  very  sweet  to 
mce." 

On  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  '*  I  did  after 
dinner  take  order  about  y«  chaininge  of  y«  rest  of 
y«  bookes  for  y«  English  library,  and  studdyed 
awhile  in  y«  library  on  1  Cor.  x.  2."  We  hear 
nothing  more  for  some  months,  during  which  time 
the  diarist  was  in  much  distress  as  to  his  future 
course  of  life.  After  dinner,  on  Oct.  2  (1662),  "  I 
spent  my  time  in  veiweinge  y*  English  bookes  in 
the  library,  and  in  writeinge  over  the  catalogue  of 
y"."  A  week  later  he  was  writing  the  titfos  of 
his  own  books,  or  of  those  in  the  library,  that  had 
been  bound  in  parchment.  In  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  24  he  was  sent  for  to  the  library,  but  did 
nothing,  being  taken  off  by  company.  Excepting  a 
note  that  his  son  DanielM^  wife,  a  Mistress  Jane 
Digitized  by  V: 
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Lime,  who  died  May  7,  1678,  was  buried  on  the 
11th  *'  in  the  English  Library/'  these  are  all  the 
items  of  intelligence  in  Newcomers  journal  on  the 
matter  of  the  library.  J.  E.  Bailbt. 

Strttford,  near  Maochester. 

(7*0  be  continued.) 


RODOLPE  8TADLBR  AND  GIOVANNI  ORLANDI. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  history  repeats 
itself;  but  I  think  that  few  closer  illustrations 
could  be  found  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb  than  is 
afforded  by  the  heroism  of  two  men,  to  whom, 
I  daresay,  little  credit  was  given  durinc  their 
lives  for  the  possession  of  any  qualities  of  the  high 
and  noble  sort  Many  men,  it  is  true,  have  pre- 
ferred death  to  apostasy ;  but  it  is  markworthy 
that  in  the  cases  I  refer  to  the  victims  not  only 
met  with  a  common  fate,  and  that  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  world,  but  were  both  possessed  of 
mechanical  talents  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to 
avail  to  the  saving  of  their  lives.  The  earlier  case 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Binning,  in  his  Two  Yeari 
Travel  in  Persia  (vol.  ii.  p.  85) — one  of  the  best 
books,  by  the  way,  ever  written  about  that  country. 
Speaking  of  the  graveyard  at  Julfa,  near  Isfahan, 
he  says : — 

"I  obserred  the  tomb  of  only  one  Englishman,  a 
Doctor  Pagett,  who  died  here  in  17G2;  and  beside  it 
is  another  stone,  bearing  the  epitaph  '  Gj  git  Rodolfe/ 
without  date  or  further  explanation.  The  story  of  this 
individual  has  been  told  by  Tavemier,  and  ia  worth 
repeating.  Rodolfe  Stadler  was  a  Swiss  Protestant,  a 
watchmaker  by  trade,  and  employed  in  that  capacity  by 
Shah  Soffee.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  Persian, 
who  had  entered  his  house  by  night  with  felonious  in- 
teotions.  For  a  Christian  to  kill  a  Mussulman,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  deemed  by  the  whole  moollah- 
hood  a  crime  to  be  expiated  only  by  instant  death,  no 
compensation  of  blood-money  being  permitted  in  such  a 
ease ;  and  Rodolfe  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  die,  by 
the  unanimous  Toice  of  all  the  holy  men  of  Ispahan. 
The  Shah  bad,  however,  a  great  regard  for  the  watch- 
maker, and  determined  to  save  him  if  possible.  He 
proposed  to  Rodolfe  that  he  should  abjure  his  faith  and 
torn  Mussulman,  promising  him,  in  that  case,  a  free 
pardon,  a  fortune  of  10.000  tomdns,  and  a  noble  Persian 
utdy  fur  a  wife.  But  the  Swiss  was  staunch ;  he  pre- 
ferred death  to  apostasy,  and  was  accordingly  beheaded, 
in  October,  1637.  He  was  regarded  by  the  Armenians 
as  a  sainted  martvr,  and  sick  persons  were  wont  to  pray 
at  his  graTO  for  their  recovery." 

The  parallel  case  will  be  found  in  a  book  which 
was  lately  in  everybody's  hands,  Schuylefs  Tur- 
kiitan  (vol.  ii.  p.  90,  note).  Giovanni  Orlandi,  of 
Parma,  the  superintendent  of  an  estate  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  had  been  treach- 
erouslv  carried  off  as  a  slave  and  sold  to  the  Amir 
of  Bukhara : — 

**  As  Orlandi  was  a  Christian  and  a  Frenghi,  the  Amir 
repeatedly  tried  to  convert  him  to  Islamism,  and  angry 
at  his  obstinate  refusal  threw  him  into  prison,  and  later 
condemned  him  to  death.  Orlandi  would  not  even  then 
change  his  mind,  but,  knowing  that  Nasrullah  was  a 
great  lover  of  mechanical  works,  promised  to  construct 


for  him  a  machine  for  measuring  time,  and  thus  obtained 
his  pardon.  Orlandi  then  made  the  clock  which  is  on 
the  tower  over  the  palace  gate,  the  only  one  which  exists 
in  all  Bukhara.  Nasrullah  was  so  satisfied  with  it  that 
he  appointed  Orlandi  his  artificer,  and  gave  him  at  the 
same  time  his  liberty.  Orlandi  then  lived  an  endurable 
life  with  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  as  independently 
as  be  could  under  a  government  as  capricious  as  that  of 
Bukhara.  Daring  this  time  he  made  a  telescope  for  the 
Amir,  who  unfortunately  one  day  let  it  fall  from  the  top 
of  a  minaret  near  Baha-Uddin.  On  re-entering  the  city 
he  sent  immediately  for  Orlandi  to  repair  it ;  but  Orlandi 
that  day  had  been  on  a  drinking  bout  with  an  Armenian 
or  Hebrew  who  was  allowed  to  drink  wine,  and  came  to 
the  Amir  a  little  intoxicated.  The  Amir  therefore  con- 
demned him  a  second  time  to  death ;  but  repenting,  shut 
him  up  again  in  prison,  enjoining  him  to  embrace  Islam 
if  he  wished  his  life  to  be  spared.  A  Cossack,  then  a 
slave  in  Bukhara,  was  ordered  to  persuade  Orlandi  to  be 
converted,  which,  according  to  him,  was  the  only  means 
of  saving  his  life.  He  said  that  a  mere  appearance  of 
submission  would  satisfy  the  Amir,  who  wisned  an  act  of 
submission  rather  than  a  formal  renunciation  of  his 
religion ;  but  Orlandi  was  so  firmly  opposed  to  it,  saving 
that  he  preferred  death  to  shame,  that  the  Amir  resolved 
on  a  hara  trial.  He  had  the  executioner  cut  the  skin  of 
his  throat,  warning  him  that  if  on  the  morrow  he  should 
still  be  obstinate,  he  would  have  him  killed.  The  threat 
did  not  move  him,  and  the  next  day  he  was  beheaded. 
This  happened  in  1851." 

Orlandi  was  the  last  European  victim  of  Bukharan 
despotism.  W.  F.  Prideaux,  Lieut.-Col. 

British  Residency,  Bushire. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


"  Old  Utis''  (6«»  S.  vil  423,465,  503  ;  viiL  24.) 
— It  is  seldom  that  a  Shakspearian  discussion  has 
so  rapidly  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Of 
the  three  proposed  expositions  of  Utis,  the  last, 
viz.  h%ite8ium=roWf  has,  as  Mr.  Skbat  allows, 
the  greatest  probability  in  its  favour ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  other  two  competitors  are  simply 
out  of  the  race.  As  an  additional  point  in  favour 
of  hutesium,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  two  phrases  old  utie  and  old  coil. 
The  latter  occurs  in  Much  Ado^  v.  2 : — 
**  Yonder  *8  old  coil  at  home." 

Jabez. 

The  Garden  of  Suffolk. 

Thb  "  Woollen  Bagpipe,**  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Act  iv.  sc.  1  (5*^  S.  viii.  5.)— There  are  students  of 
the  Shakspeare  text  not  satbfied  with  this  reading. 
Mr.  William  Oliver,  formerly  of  Roxburghshire, 
now  of  Findhom  Place,  Edinburgh  (at  present  in 
a  weak  state  of  health),  maintains  that  the  words 
should  neither  be  woollen,  nor  iwolUn  as  some- 
times printed,  but  wilean  or  willne^  the  Irish 
name  for  bagpipes  blown  with  bellows,  the  word 
implying  that  part  of  the  arm  near  the  elbow  to 
which  the  bellows  are  fixed.  Wilean,  he  thinks, 
is  Irish  for  elbow.  Chwyl  is  Welsh  for  a  turn. 
Wiel  ("  whiles  in  a  wiel  it 
L  pool  of  turjrine  eddies 
Digitized  by  VjT30Q16 
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{Scotch).  The  Irish  also  term  the  same  sort  of 
pipes  bollog-na-cinisti,  or  bellows  of  the  cinisti,  or 
veins  of  the  arm  inside  the  first  joiDt.       J.  H. 

"  Tempest,"  Act  i.  sc.  2,  ll.  99-103  (6*  S.  viL 
143, 184,  324, 385.)— So  far  as  I  have  studied  this 
difficult  passage,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  pro- 
posed noistrums  touch  the  nerve  of  the  crux,  I  can 
make  no  sense  of  one  expression  in  it,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  struck  either  Mr.  Furniyall 
or  Mr.  Spbnce.  What  can  be  the  relevant  sense 
of  "by  telling  o/  it"?  It  cannot  meau,  as  they 
appear  to  suppose,  by  telling  it ;  nor  yet  can  it 
mean  what  it  says,  like  Milton's  "  told  of  many 
^  feat,"  &c.  {UA  llegro),  a  meaning  which  would 
involve  the  whole  passage  in  worse  confusion. 
Remembering  Jackson's  happy  suggestion  of  oft 
for  ''of  it,'^  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  original 
line  may  have  run — 

"\Tho  having  into  truth,  by  telling  't  oft,*' 
i.e.  by  frequently  telling  the  "  lie  "  mentioned  in 
the  third  line,  which  would  support  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith's  interpretation.  But  whatever  we  adopt, 
let  us  by  all  means  steer  clear  of  Mr.  Furnivall's 
pusUistic  metaphor.  His  reference  to  Dr.  A. 
Schmidt's  Lexicon  is  delusive.  To  have  at  and 
to  have  to  can  be  no  explanation  of  to  have  into, 

Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

**  Ctmbeline,"  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  ll.  80-85  :— 
**  The  chimney 
Is  sooth  the  chamber,  and  the  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dtan  bathing :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves ;  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature  dumb,  outwent  her. 
Motion,  and  breath  left  out" 

Punctuation  of  Firtt  Folio, 
"The  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb." 

Punctuation  in  most  editiont. 

The  comma,  which  in  most  editions  has  been 
placed  between  the  words  "  nature"  and  "  dumb," 
has,  I  believe,  made  this  fine  passage  unintelli- 
gible to  many.  So  utterly  unintelligible  was  it 
even  to  Warburton  that,  with  that  bold  conjectural 
criticism  of  his,  with  which  he  never  hesitated  to 
cut  the  knot  he  could  not  untie,  he  recast  the 
passage  thus  :— 

"The  cutter 
Has  as  another  nature  done ; " 

making  very  good  sense,  no  doubt,  but  Warbur- 
ton's,  not  Shakspeare's,  while  we  want  Sbak- 
speare's,  not  Warburton's. 

Read  as  the  passage  is  commonly  pointed,  the 
meaning  would  be  that  the  sculptor  was  dumb 
like  nature.  Read  according  to  .the  punctuation 
in  the  First  Folio,  the  meaning  is  that  the  sculptor 
was  like  a  dumb  nature  ;  so  perfect  the  creation 
of  his  chisel,  that  his  figures  wanted  only  breath 
and  motion  to  make  them  vie  with  nature's  best. 


The  adjective  is  made  to  follow  the  substantive 
which  it  qualifies,  common  enough  in  Shakspeare 
as  in  all  poets.  "  Never,"  says  lachimo,  "  saw  I 
figures  so  likely  to  report  themselves,"  to  start 
into  life,  to  speak  and  move.  Though  ^  motion 
and  breath"  were  "left  out,"  in  animation  of 
gesture  and  beauty  of  form  nature  herself  was 

That  by  "  dumb  "  we  are  to  understand  "  still," 
wanting  both  speech  and  movement,  is  evident 
from  a  parallel  passage  in  Timon  of  Athcnf, 
Act  L  sc.  2 : — 

"  Admirable :  how  this  grace 
Sneaks  his  own  standing  !  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  !  how  big  imagination 
MoTca  in  this  Up  !  to  tke  dumbness  of  the  gtUure 
One  might  interpret" 

R.  M.  Spesce>  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbothnott,  N.B. 


Cobbett  :  "  The  Soldier's  FRiEND."^Every 
one,  who  has  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  William  Cobbett,  will  remember 
that  he  laid  claim  to  the  authorship  of  a  pamphlet, 
published  by  Ridgway  in  1792,  under  tne  title  of 
The  Soldier's  Friend,  The  thing  had  been  dis- 
avowed by  him  in  the  year  1806,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  charged  with  having  caused  disaffection  in 
the  army,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution, 
by  the  distribution  of  a  seditious  pamphlet.  This 
disavowal  was  one  of  those  rash  mistakes  which 
marred  an  otherwise  glorious  career  ;  yet,  having 
been  directed  against  the  charge  of  sedition,  the 
statement  had  something  of  truth  in  it.  But,  in 
1832  {Reg.y  Ixxvi.  726),  and  in  1833  (IxxxiL  774), 
in  the  process  of  enumerating  the  labours  of  his 
pen,  he  names  The  Soldier's  Friend  as  his  first 
essay.  After  much  disappointing  search,  I  have, 
at  last,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  copy  in  the 
national  library  ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  copy  has  been  preserved  clearly  explain 
his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  pamphlet  had 
been  republished,  in  a  cheap  form  for  distribution, 
after  he  had  left  England  and  been  some  time 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  The  pamphlet,  as  pub- 
lished by  Ridgway,  was  priced  sixpence,  and  Cob- 
bett stated  that  he  did  not  believe  more  than  five 
hundred  copies  were  printed ;  also  that  he  never 
saw  it  himself  for  more  than  a  week  or  two  aft^r  it 
appeared.  However,  in  the  midst  of  a  collection  of 
seditious  tracts,  in  seventeen  volumes,  appears 
this  cheap  reissue,  "  price  2d,  or  lOs,  6iL  per 
hundred,"  without  printer's  or  publisher's  name, 
and  dated  1793 ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this 
pamphlet  was  adopted  as  an  able  exposition  of  real 
grievances  of  the  soldier,  by  those  who  were 
engaged  in  spreading  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  the  years  1793  and  1794.  I  shall 
have,  elsewhere,  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  first  effort  of  Cobbett's 
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pes  ;  meanwhile,  I  think  it  is  worth  bringing 
u  nder  the  notice  cf  yonr  conrespondentfl.  It  is  an 
odd  circnmstance  that  this  collection  of  tracts 
belonged  to  John  Beeves,  as  is  evident  by  the 
*^  contents  "  of  each  volume  appearing  in  his  hand- 
writing. The  work  appears  in  the  New  CatiJogae 
(for  the  present)  under  "  Subaltern.* 

Edward  Smith. 
Walihamitow. 

Prices  given  for  Books.— In  the  Daily  Nnos 
of  July  2,  1877,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Caxton 
Celebration,"  mention  is  made  of  the  sale  of  the 
Duke  of  Boxbnrghe's  library,  and  of  the  Dica- 
nuron  printed  at  Venice  in  1471  by  Yaldarfer. 
It  is  stated  that,  after  a  contest  between  Earl 
Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  this 
splendid  copy  of  the  Duanurony  in  l^utiful 
Roman  type,  was  knocked  down  to  the  duke  at 
2,260^,  **  the  largest  price  ever  given  for  a  single 
volume." 

This  latter  statement  is,  I  think,  incorrect.  At 
the  8;Ue  of  the  Perkins  library,  in  June,  1873,  the 
sum  of  3,4002.  was  given  for  a  single  volume,  a 
vellum  copy  of  the  famous  GutenWg  and  Fust 
Bible.  At  the  same  sale  a  paper  copy  of  the 
same  work  was  bought  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  2,6902. 

G.  R 

Cornish  Font  and  Tau  Cross.— If  any  Cor- 
nish antiquaries  feel  anxious  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  bowl  of  the  font  and  the  Tau 
Cross,  which  were  the  sole  remains  of  the  ruined 
fifth  century  church  about  seven  miles  from  Truro, 
their  anxiety  will  be  set  at  rest  hy  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Dominion  Churchman 
of  Toronto,  Sept.  28,  1876.  If  they  have  any 
more  valuable  antiquities  to  part  with  on  the 
same  terms,  Canada  will  be  g]«ul  to  accommodate 
them. 

*'  Of  a  eliOTob  boilt  about  seven  miles  from  Truro, 
nothing  remaint  bat  a  few  stones,  the  bowl  of  the  font, 
mnd  a  Tau  Croii.  This  bowl  and  the  cross  were  ffiyen 
me  by  my  brotber-inlaw  when  I  visited  England  six 
jean  aso,  and  on  mj  return  to  Canada  I  had  the  bowl 
fWstaiMd  on  the  top  of  the  Tan  Gross,  and  that  stepped 
in  a  Oaoadian  stone,  and  then  placed  it  in  GhrMfe*8 
Church,  West  Flambro,  so  that  now  that  beautifnl  and 
satetantial  little  church  possesses  the  most  ancient  font 
in  America,  probably,  at  least^  1400  years  old.  The 
font  aiid  cross  are  of  grey  granite,  and  of  course  much 
worn.  In  building  Christ's  Church  I  had  willing  helpers, 
and  the  first  service  performed  in  the  church  was  the 
consecration  service  by  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
_  "  F.  L.  Osusa. 

"  The  Eectory,  Dundas,  Sept  18, 1876." 

D.  F. 

OtUwa. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner.— Mr.  Walter  Thombury 
and  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  differ  in  their  accounts 
ss  to  whether  Turner  copied  the  arms  of  Mr.  Tom- 
kinson  from  those  engraved  on  "  a  silver  salver  " 
or  ^  a  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  on  a  table.''    A 


correspondent  in  "  N.  &  Q.**  (2^^  S.  v.  475)  states 
it  was  copied  from  '*  a  lumdsome  set  of  castors.'' 
I  have  now  in  my  possession  the  coat  of  arms  em- 
blazQiied  on  vellum,  with  the  following  inscription 
written  on  the  back  :— 

**  The  Identical  coat  of  arms  copied  by  Turner  as  a 
child  lying  on  the  ground,  whilst  his  father,  a  barber, 
was  sharing  Mr.  Tomkinson,  one  of  his  dafly  customers. 

'*  The  copy  attracted  Mr.  T.'s  attention,  and  he  re- 
marked upon  the  child's  talent. 

"  Some  months  afterwards  a  customer  of  old  Turner 
left  him  200^.  With  this  sum  he  articled  the  boy  to  an 
artist  of  celebritr.  This  artist,  a  few  years  after,  told 
Mr.  Tomkinson  that  young  Turner  was  then  far  beyond 
himself  or  any  other  Uving  artist." 

This,  I  should  think,  is,  as  stated,  "  the  identical" 
coat  of  arms  from  which  the  child  Turner  copied, 
for  the  rich  colouring  was  far  more  likely  to 
attract  his  attention  t^n  the  engraving  on  silver. 
I  may  state  that  this  relic  was  bought  at  the  sale 
of  the  effects  of  the  late  Madame  de  Faucbe,  in 
Brighton,  Oct.  14,  1876. 

Crawford  J.  Pocock. 
Brighton. 

The  "Eastern  Question." — In  An  Ode  (by 
Fanshawe)  upon  Occasion  of  His  Majestie's  Pro- 
clamation in  the  Year  1630,  commanding  the 
Gentry  to  reside  uj}on  their  Estates  in  the  Country, 
there  occurs  a  reference  to  a  war  with  Turkey  in 
that  day,  which  is  so  appropriate  to  the  present 
that  the  passafi;e  is  worth  being  reproduced. 

The  Ode,  which  consists  of  thirty-four  stanzas, 
begins  by  stating  that — 

**  War  is  all  the  world  about^ 
And  everywhere  Erynnis  reigns ;  " 

and,  after  speaking  of  the  conflicts  going  on  in 
Holland,  France,  and  Bohemia,  process  : — 

"  What  should  I  tell  of  Polish  bands, 
And  the  bloods  boiling  in  the  North  ? 
'Gainst  whom  the  funed  Ruisians 

Their  troops  bring  forth ; 
Both  confident :  this  in  his  purse. 
And  needy  valour  set  on  work ; 
He  in  his  axe,  which  oft  did  worse 

The  iuTadhig  Turk, 
Who  now  sustains  a  Persian  storm. 
There  hell  (that  made  it)  suffers  schism ; 
This  war  {/oriooth)  was  to  nform 

MahwHelism. 
Only  this  Island  which  we  sow 
<A  world  without  the  world),  so  far 
From  present  wounds,  it  cannot  show 

An  ancient  fcar. 
White  Peace,  the  beautifullest  of  things. 
Seems  here  her  everlaiting  rest 
To  fix,  and  spreads  her  downy  wings 

Orer  the  nest.** 
John  Bradshaw,  LL.D. 
Kilskerry,  co.  Tyrone. 

Killing  a  Bourbon. — The  Due  d'Aumale 
{History  of  the  Princes  of  Condi,  Borthwick's 
translation,  voL  L  p.  13),  in  referrinai»  tbe^ 
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of  the  CoDstable  de  Bourbon  before  Rome,  makes 
the  following  carious  remark  ; — 

**  A  great  artist  and  a  notorious  swashbackler,  Ben- 
renuto  Cellini,  cliumed  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
haying  put  an  end  to  that  tempestaoos  career." 
If  there  is  any  special  meaning  in  this  passage,  it 
must  be  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
a  Bourbon  can  under  no  circumstances  be  justifi- 
ably slain.  Certainly  any  other  man  would, 
under  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and 
attended  the  death  of  the  Constable,  be  unhesi- 
tatingly held  to  have  met  a  well-deserved  fate, 
whether  the  genial  Florentine  or  a  native  Boman 
was  the  instrument.  H.  C.  C. 

A  Loyal  Relic— I  have  been  examining  an 
interesting  relic  of  past  days  in  an  old-fashioned 
country  house  in  which  I  am  staying.  It  is  a 
warming  pan.  The  handle  and  bowl  are  of  iron, 
of  coarse  workmanship.  The  lid  is  of  brass, 
sharply  engraved.  The  r^al  arms  and  C.  P.  are 
in  the  centre  (the  arms  of  France  in  the  first  quar- 
tering),  surrounded  by  scroll  work.  Round  the 
margin,  in  large  bold  letters,  runs  the  inscription, 
"  God  save  King  Charles,  1634."    This  warming 

Ean  was  bought  some  few  ^ears  ago  in  a  neigh- 
ouring  village  for  a  mere  trifle.  G.  P. 

Damsel  and  Easter  :  Christian  Names. — 
In  the  obituary  notices  in  the  Stamford  Mercury^ 
June  22,  is  the  following  :  "  At  Greetham,  on  the 
18th  inst..  Damsel,  wife  of  Joseph  Stokes,  aged 
seventy-six.**  "Damsel,"  probably,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  Damosel."  In  the  registers  of  Stretton, 
Rutland— a  parish  adjacent  to  Greetham — I  find 
*' Easter,"  as  the  Christian  name  of  a  female, 
through  two  or  three  generations.  From  the  same 
registers  such  ill-spelt  Christian  names  as  the  fol- 
lowing appear  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  past 
century  :  Jimminah,  Sharlot,  Lidia,  Henery, 
Christofer,  Elener,  Ellin,  and  "  Isac  sun  of  W"» 
&  Christain."  Cuthbert  Beds. 

The  First  London  Omnibus.— The  following 
paragraph  from  Saunders's  Newt  Letter,  July  10, 
1829  (a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  me),  is 
worthy,  I  think,  of  preservation  in  "  N.  &  Q."  : — 

"Saturday  [the  4th]  the  new  vehicle,  called  the 
omnibuSf  commenced  runnine  from  Paddington  to  the 
City,  and  excited  considerable  notice,  both  from  the 
novel  form  of  the  carriage  and  the  elegance  with  which 
it  is  fitted  out  It  is  canable  of  accommodating  sixteen 
or  eighteen  persons,  all  inside ;  and  we  apprehend  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  it  overturn,  owing 
to  the  great  width  of  the  carriage.  It  was  drawn  by 
three  beautiful  bays,  abreast,  after  the  French  fashion. 
The  omnibut  is  a  handsome  machine,  in  the  shape  of 
a  van,  with  windows  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  end. 
The  width  the  horses  occupy  will  render  the  vehicle 
rather  inconvenient  to  be  turned,  or  driven  through 
some  of  the  streets  of  London/' 
How  much  we  owe  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Mr.  Shillibeer !  Abhba. 


Trial  of  Kino  Charles  I.— In  the  parish 
registers  of  Cotham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  after  the 
baptism,  in  1608,  of  one  Robert  Loads,  is  the  fol- 
lowing note,  apparently  added  not  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  years  subsequently :  "  This 
Bobert  Loads,  Tyler,  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  against  his  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  I.  of 
ever  blessed  memory."  No  such  name,  however, 
appears  amongst  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  so-called  '*  High  Court  of  Justice  "  in  several 
accounts  of  the  same  which  the  writer  has  con- 
sulted. A.  £.  L.  L. 

Pen  from  an  Anoel's  Wino.— The  following 
instance  of  this  idea  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  any 
yet  noticed  in  your  pages  : — 
"  Come  all  the  world, 

And  call  your  wits  together; 
Borrow  some  pennea 

Out  of  the  angells'  wings ; 
Intreat  the  heauens 

To  send  their  muses  hether. 
To  help  your  soules 
To  write  of  sacred  things." 

They  are  the.first  eight  lines  of  ''stanzas"  from  Ths 
Passians  of  the  Spirit,  published  anonymously  in 
1599  (Select  Poetry  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Parker  Society,  1845,  voL  i  xxxv,  voL  iL 
381). 

Bums  has  also  noticed  it  in  one  of  his  love- 
songs.  The  Oowden  Locks  of  Anna : — 

**  Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage.  Night  1 — 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a* — 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 
My  transports  wi*  my  Anna  ! " 

Willi.  Oaklet. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid.—In  the  Builder  for  Aug.  1,  1868,  Mr. 
Bonomi  compared  the  areas  of  these  two  sites^ 
Great  Pyramid's  being  683,696  (square  of  764  ft,) 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields'  511,116  ;  but  the  inter- 
esting plan  was  rejected.  I  beg  to  add  that  these 
numbers  are  as  8  to  7.  The  plan  makes  the  north 
side  of  Great  Pyramid  graze  the  facade  of  the 
Soane  Museum,  and  embraces  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons' Museum,  so  that  a  future  SchliemauD 
would  find  here  the  Troglodyte  museum  on  the 
north,  the  Ossuary  on  the  south,  the  Papyri  (Law 
Courts)  on  the  east,  and  the  A-Men-Tle  mysteries 
(Freemasons'  Hall)  on  the  west,  rendering  the 
comparison  of  the  areas  additionally  sugj^tive. 

S.  M.  Dracf. 

Antiquity  or  Bills  of  Exchanoe. — ^The 
oldest  copy  of  a  bill  of  exchange  known  is  one 
dated  at  Milan  on  March  9,  1325,  as  follows  : — 

"Pagate  per  qoesta  prima  letera  (lettera)  a  di  ix 
Ottobre  a  Lucca  de  Poro,  Lib.  xlr.  Sodo  per  la  Talnta 
qui  da  Masoa  Reno  al  tempo  il  pagate  e  honete  (tic)  a  mio 
conto,  e  che  Christo  ri  guarde.  Bonromo  de  Bonromei 
de  Milano,  is  de*  Marzo,  1325." 

^-^         HiRONDKLLR. 
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€iuttiti. 

[We  nrnst  requett  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


A  Neglected  Art.  —  When  did  college 
examinations  cease  to  be  conducted  in  Latin? 
From  incidental  remarks  in  yarioos  writers  I  am 
indnced  to  believe  that  examinations  for  holy 
orders  were  conducted  in  Latin  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  centniy.  In  the  appendix  to 
Archdeacon  Blackburn's  ifle  ( Works,  voL  L  p.  xciv) 
is  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Peckard,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  being  examined  by  Archbishop 
Seeker  before  receiving  a  dispensation  to  hold  a 
second  benefice.  He  was  supposed  to  hold 
heterodox  opinions  on  the  intermediate  state.  In 
this  letter  he  sends  a  copy  of  his  answers  to  the 
archbishop.  They  are  written  in  Latin.  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  boys  at  school  were  taught 
to  converse  in  Latin.  Hallam  (ConstU,  Hist, 
ch.  xvi  p.  455)  makes  the  following  remarkable 
statement  :  '*  The  fact  is  hardly  credible  that 
George  I.  being  incapable  of  speaking  English,  as 
Sir  K.  Walpole  was  of  conversing  in  French,  the 
monarch  and  his  minister  h^d  discourse  with  each 
other  in  Latin."  I  find  that  the  art  of  speaking 
Latin  is  cultivated  by  Roman  Catholic  priests 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  remember  a  rather 
remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  hospital  at 
Scutari  Among  the  foreign  legions  employed  by 
the  British  during  the  Crimean  war  was  one  raised 
in  Transylvania.  I  found  that  the  invalids  of  this 
regiment  were  attended  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapkun,  who  conversed  with  them  in  Latin,  which 
their  language,  being  a  Romance  one,  enabled  him 
to  do.  very  often,  when  I  have  been  abroad,  I 
have  had  to  lament  this  defect  in  modem  school 
instruction,  that  neglects  to  furnish  us  with  a 
medium  of  communication  with  any  nation  of 
Western  Europe  through  priests,  whom  I  have 
always  found  most  courteous  and  ready  to  help 
me.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  neglect  of 
colloquial  Latin  arises  from  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  scnoolmasters  to  make  their  pupils  write  in 
Ciceronian  Latin,  an  art  attained  by  few,  whereas 
colloquial  or  mediseval  Latin  is  comparatively  easy, 
»d  very  useful         E.  Leaton  Blbkkiksopp., 

St.  Paul's  School.— Li  Brayley's  Lon.  and 
Middlesex,  voL  iL,  1814,  there  is  a  picture  given  of 
the  school  as  it  appeu:ed  at  that  date.  It  is  a  simple 
room  on  the  basement  lighted  by  six  windows ; 
the  two  central  ones,  square  headed,  are  set  in  a 
hay  that  projects  slightly  from  the  face  of  the  main 
wiu],  and  is  surmounted  with  a  simple  pediment 
and  shield,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  female  figure. 
The  other  four  windows  are  round  headed,  and  the 
boildmg  above  them  is  crowned  with  a  pretty 


balustrade.  This  school-room  is  flanked  by  two 
houses,  much  in  the  same  style  but  less  omamentaL 
Was  this  the  building  that  after  the  Great  Fire  re- 
placed Colet'sl  It  looks  a  little  like  a  plain  build- 
ing by  Wren.  It  is  far  more  appropriate  and  less 
soul-depressing  than  the  present  frightful  edifice, — 
unobtrusive  but  pretty.  One  cannot  tell  why  the 
ugly  new  building  should  have  been  perpetrated. 
Strype  says  that  at  the  Fire  the  school  was  de- 
stroyed, but  that  it  was  rebuilt  much  upon  the 
same  pLaiL  It  might  have  been  upon  the  same 
ground  plan,  and  yet  the  elevation  might  have  been 
very  dissimilar  indeed.  Cunningham  says  he  has 
never  met  with  any  drawing  wiowing  the  first 
school.  Is  such  known  to  exist?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  the  school  looked  like 
when  Milton  was  passing  through  its  forms. 

C.  A.  Ward. 
Mayfair. 

John  English,  D.D. — In  the  north  porch  of 
the  parish  church  of  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire, 
there  is  an  old  mural  tablet  (lately  removed  from 
the  chancel)  with  a  quaint  inscription,  which 
begins  with  the  following  words  : — 

"The  sad  memoriall  of  lohn  English,  D'  in  Divinitie, 
I  to  lane,  his  most  deare  wife,  aavgter  to  the  H^  | 
Eliz*>*,  Lady  Sandys,  Baroness  de  la  Vme,  Comit.  Sovth- 
ton,  [  from  whom  hee  was  divorced  by  18  weeks  close 
imprisonm*,  |  w*"*  soone  after  cavsed  her  deatii  on 
Avg.  8ti>,  1643;  |  &  to  Marie,  his  2^  davghter,  who 
deceased  Oof  25  followin." 

Dr.  English  was  for  some  years  incumbent  of  the 
parish  of  Cheltenham,  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  ;  ''  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  was  one  of  many  who 
suffered  confinement  in  the  common  gaol  during 
the  Puritanical  persecution."  His  wife  ana 
daughter  were  interred  in  the  chancel  of  his 
church,  and  of  the  former  there  is  this  record  in 
the  register  of  burials  :  "  1643,  Aug.  9.— Jane,  y« 
wife  of  John  English,  D'  in  Div."  But  I  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  record  of  his 
death  and  burial,  which  I  am  anxious,  with  a  par- 
ticular object  in  view,  to  ascertain.  Can  any 
reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  inform  me  1  What  was  the 
year  of  his  death  ?  Did  it  take  place  while  he 
held  the  incumbencv  of  Cheltenham?  Where 
was  he  buried,  and  where  may  I  find  biographical 
particulars  of  him  and  his  family  ?  The  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  refer 
to  nim,  with  a  blank  for  the  year  of  his  death  : 
"  Obijt  aimo  Christi ....  Amen."  Abhba. 

Cheltenham. 

Old  Book.— I  have  a  thin  quarto  volume,  De 
Liberorum  Educaiione,wntten  by  "Jacobus  Comes 
Purliliarum.  Accuratissime  impressum  Tarvisii  per 
Gerardum  de  Flandria.  Anno  salutis  m.cccc.lxii. 
Die  XI.  Septembris.  Sub  magnifico  Prsetore 
Augustino  Foscarini.**  Four  pages  of  commenda^ 
Digitized  ^T^ 
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tion  are  affixed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  author  by  "  Franciscos  Niger  Yenetas  Doctor." 
I  must  not  forget  a  complimentary  carmen  pre- 
fixed by  one  "  tfohannee  Baptista  Vranius."  Some 
one  has  ventured  to  pencd  a  correction  of  the 
printed  date,  which  would  change  1462  to  1492. 
It  is  desired  to  find  something  more  about  the 
author  and  printer  of  the  book  than  is  expressed 
in  Uie  title,  as  well  as  of  the  author's  friends 
herein  described.  W.  H.  Rctlb,  D.D. 

Addifcombe. 

SiBGES  OF  Newark.— Where  may  any  account 
be  found  of  the  Boyalist  officers  who  served  in  the 
sieges  of  Newark  1  The  parish  registers  contain 
numerous  entries  of  the  burials  of  officers  slain 
during  the  sieges,  and  amongst  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing, "  The  Lord  Barinit  Doner,  generall  over 
.  .  .  Sources,"  who  was  interred  in  the  altar-vault 
June  27,  1643.  Any  particulars  respecting  this 
personage  will  oblige  A.  £.  L.  L. 

G.  Caw,  the  Printer  op  Hawick. — A  some- 
what rare  ballad-book  is  :  "  The  Foetical  Museum, 

I  containing  Songs  and  Poems  |  on  ahnost  every 
SMecty  I  mostly  from  \  Periodical    Publications. 

I  Hawick  :  |  Printed  and  Sold  by  G.  Caw,  | 
M.D.oc.Lxxxiv.''  8vo.,  p^  viii-392.  The  pre- 
hoe  is  signed  G.  C,  the  initials  of  the  printer. 
Is  he  to  be  regarded  as  the  editor  idso  ?  Scott 
i^udes  to  it  as  the  '*  Hawick  Museum,  a  periodical 
publication."  He  got  from  it  "  Didk  o'  the  Cow." 
Several  other  old  ^tch  songs  seem  to  have  becoi 
first  printed  in  this  volume. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes. — ^We  all  of  us 
know  the  apocryphal  story  of  King  Alfred  burn- 
ing the  cakes  which  figures  in  so  many  school 
histories.  I  am  not  about  to  be  so  silly  as  to  in- 
quire if  the  tale  be  true,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
uom  whence  it  came.  What  is  the  oldest 
authority  for  it?  A.  0.  V.  P. 

W.  Watlbs  Thornton  was  appointed  curate 
of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Garstang^  in  Lancashire, 
and  died  there  in  1821.  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  he  came  to  Lancashire  from  the  diocese  of 
Chichester.  He  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1799,  as  a  ten  years'  man,  and  in  1809 
graduated  B.D.,  but  the  college  books  furnish  no 
due  as  to  his  parentage,  &c.  I  shall  be  oblifi^ed  to 
any  one  who  can  give  me  information  about  nim. 
H.  FiSHwicK,  F.S.A. 

Carr  Hill,  Eochdale. 

Holdsworth's  MSS. — ^Any  one  familiar  with 
the  Manuscript  department  of  the  British  Museum 
will  be  doing  me  a  great  kindness  by  giving  me  a 
precise  reference  to  some  MS.  notes  or  collections 
by  Holdsworth,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  are 
to  be  found  there.  H.  M. 


Tatlbur  Family,  Shropshire. — ^What  are  the 
correct  armorial  beanngs  of  this  family  ? 

Hbraldicus. 

"  Evert  bullet  has  its  billet.* — Is  it  gene- 
rally supposed  that  this  proverb  was  King  William's, 
of  whose  conduct  at  the  Boyne  so  interesting  an 
account  was  quoted  in  "  N.  &  Q."  for  July  14l 

John  Wesley,  in  his  Journal,  June  6, 1765,  teUs 
how  he  travelled  with  a  Lieutenant  Cook,  who  was 
in  the  thick  of  many  engagements  with  Indians, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  and  never  got  a  wound. 
"  So  true,"  says  Wesley,  "  is  the  odd  saying  of 
King  William,  that  *  Every  bullet  has  its  billet.' " 

Quivis. 

Foreign  AcADimcAL  Hoods.^I  shall  be  veiy 
much  obliged  for  any  information  regarding  the 
use  of  hoods  at  continental  universities.  I  under- 
stand their  revival  was  authorized  at  GK>ttingen  in 
1867,  after  a  correspondence  between  the  autl^rities 
and  Dr.  James  Clark,  F.R.  AS.  Was  this  the  case, 
and  what  are  the  colours  and  shape  for  the  various 
decrees?  J.  H.  Bttrn. 

fidhibargfa. 

The  Wbstons,  George  and  Joseph.— In  which 
''of  his  best  romances"  has  "James  the  novelist 
made  ffQod  use  of  Uie  circumstances"  attending 
the  residence  of  these  two  brothers  at  the  Friars, 
Winchelsea? 

Who  were  the  "Denis  Duval,"  "the  stately 
humorous  old  Bector,"  "  the  fatal  De  La  Motte," 
"  the  little  Agnes,"  the  "  Dr.  Barnard  "  (Rector  ?), 
"  the  two  foreign  dissenting  der^nnen,"  and  what 
"  the  yelling  F^testant  mob  "  of  Mr.  Basil  Champ- 
neys's  Quiet  Comer  of  Englavidy  p.  19  ? 

W.  J.  B. 

In  Tenntson's  Princess  are  these  passages: — 
**  And  80  by  tUA  and  gnngt, 
And  TiDM,  and  blawing  bosh  of  wilderneM." 

PftrtL 
'*  A  clapper  clapping  in  a  garik 
To  scare  the  fowl  from  fhut."  Part  il. 

What  are  the  meanings  of  "tilth,"  "bosks," 
"  gurth  "  ?  Are  the  words  in  ordinary  use  in  any 
pf^  of  England,  or  are  they  words  used  by  ^e 
older  poets  ? 

I  fuid  many  such  words  used  by  Tennyson 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  dictionaries. 
How  can  their  meanings  be  discovered  by 

An  Ignoramus? 
[All  the  above  words  are  io  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke's  Dt«- 
tionary  (Lockwood,  1872).] 

The  Rev.  John  Hdtchinson  was  lecturer  at 
St.  James's,  Duke  Street,  Aldgat«,  circa  1734.  I 
wish  for  some  information  respecting  him,  and  also 
regarding  Richard  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.D.,  liviujg;  at 
aTOut  the  same  date  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
What  were  their  family  arms  1      C.  H.  Mato. 

Long  Barton  V.,  Sherbon^T^  ^^  ^-.^  ^T  ^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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**  Ktno  Alisaundbb."— 1.  Is  there  any  printed 
edition  of  this  poem  hesides  the  one  published  in 
Weber's  Metrical  Romances,  Edinb.,  1810? 

2.  Where  can  one  see  The  Romaunce  of  Alex- 
andcTy  containing  the  Forray  of  Gadderisj  Edinb., 
1680,  printed  by  Alex.  Arbuthnot  ?  Weber  says 
that  a  copy,  probably  nniqne,  was  in  the  possession 
of  W.  Maule,  Esq.,  of  Panmure,  M.P. 

3.  Weber  mentions  the  following  MSS.: — (a) 
Bodleian,  264  foL,  containing  the  French  Roman 
^Alexandre  and  an  Engli^  fragment  of  1250 
lines,  "  very  obscure " ;  (6)  Bodleian,  Land,  i., 
74  foL,  fourteenth  century ;  (c)  No.  150  in  the 
Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  transcribed  by  Park,  and 
annotated  by  Ellis  and  Douce  ;  ((Q  Auchinlek 
MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  containing  a  frag- 
ment of  200  lines. 

Do  these  MSS.  still  answer  the  above  descrip- 
tions? Where  can  Park's  transcript  be  seen? 
How  is  one  to  gEun  access  to  (c)  and  ((2)  ?  Are 
there  any  other  MSS.  known  ? 

I  only  wish  for  information  respectingthe  English 
"Alexander."  G.  A.  Schrumpf. 

Tettenball  College. 

BoBBRT  Barkbs,  PRINTER.— Robert  Barkis,  or 
Barkes,  printed,  in  the  year  1605,  "  The  Booke  of 
Articl^  sett  forthe  &  commanded  to  be  read  [by 
clergymen  in  churches]  by  the  Convocation  howlden 
at  London,  anno  1562."    Who  was  he  ? 

W.  M.  E. 

Trigg E  and  Henley  Families. — Catherine 
Henley,  widow,  Dame  Jane  Mary  Trigge,  widow, 
and  Catherine  Henley,  spinster,  the  two  only 
children  of  the  said  Catherine  Henley,  widow,  are 
named  in  a  deed  relating  to  some  land  near  Don- 
caster,  August  29,  1815.  I  wish  to  know  who 
these  ladies  were,  and  how  they  came  to  acquire 
an  interest  in  property  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Charles  Jackson. 

Doncatter. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

The  Victim,  in  Jive  Utters  to  Adolphus.  [Motto.] 
8«eoiid  tditioo.  Lond. :  print,  for  W.  Button,  Pater- 
nott«r  row,  by  C.  Whittingham,  1809.— Small  8vo.  pp.  79, 
with  a  frontispiece  of  "the  Victim"  by  T.  Stothard, 
E.A.,  engrared  by  J.  Parker,  published  by  W.  Button, 
Sept  5, 1800,  which  indicates  the  date  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. Watt  giyei  date  1802,  but  does  not  mention  the 
editton.  The  third  edition  has  the  addition  of  **  Long- 
man "  in  the  imprint  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  second,  but 
though  the  same  size  it  is  a  duodecimo,  and  it  has  no  tail- 
pieces. Olphar  Hamst. 

Om  tke  Deaths  qfsome  Eminent  Philosophers  of  Modem 
Timet.  12mo.  pp.  80.— Apparently  printed  for  prirate 
circulation  (about  1829),  and  one  of  a  series. 

Rminisecnees  of  Cheltenham  College^  London,  1868. 

Abhba. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted.— 
"  Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receire  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth. 
Thou  who  a!o!ie  srt  worthy  ! "  Oco.  Ltorn. 


"  'Twas  erer  so  !  'twas  erer  so  ! 
liOTers*  T0W3  are  traced  in  snow." 

"  And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim. 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame." 


W.  B. 


J.  E.  L. 


WILLIAM,  FIRST  DUKE  OP  QUEBNSBEERY. 

(5«»  S.  viL  243  ;  yiii.  10.) 

"Edinb.  16th  July,  1688. 
**  Cussing,— Since  my  last  I  have  yours  of  Sd  &  9th,  to 
which  you  had  gott  this  retoume  sooner,  hot  that  I  hare 
in  all  this  been  buried  with  myson*s  being  heir,  and 
his  dispatch  back :  he  parted  on  Thursday  last  and  goes 
to  Incnine  (?)  to  bring  his  wife  down  before  she  be 
brought  to  bed,  which  for  all  that  I  apprehend  he  will 
not  gett  done.  HoweTer,  I  '11  hare  an  account  of  it  in 
few  dayes,  whereof  you  may  expect  to  be  acquainted 
in  due  tyme.  Jas.  Weir  is  now  delyvering  his  charge  to 
Wm.  Douglas,  which  had  been  done  sooner,  but  that  Ja. 
Weir  stayed  a  week  in  the  country  after  he  came ;  how  I 
shall  be  glad  Wm.  Douglas  prores  proper  for  that  trust 
whereof  noebodie  can  make  Judgement  without  tryaU. 
In  the  Meantyme  you  may  be  confident  I  shall  spare 
no  paines  to  adyise  and  instruct  him  and  giye  him 
memorialles  of  eyerything  in  wreeting.  The  Account 
you  gave  me  of  Markett's  and  what  I  hear  from  others 
on  the  subject  is  yerrie  unpleasant  I  howp  befor  this 
things  goe  better,  and  what  prosnect  you  have  of  getting 
my  Son  Ansuered  Money  at  Lonaon  I  long  to  know,  and 
whether  he  stay  or  come  down,  ther  will  be  use  for  con- 
siderable soumes  to  be  got  wher  they  will.  As  to  the 
Goods  of  Torthorwald,  the  sooner  you  get  them  off  the 
better,  which  I  doubt  not.  Instruct  Thos.  Kennedy  and 
order  him  to  take  all  wayes  for  this.  As  to  Lag's  pro- 
posal, he  has  sayd  noe  more  of  it,  since  his  coming  last 
to  town,  and  if  it  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  in  the 
country.  Meanwhylle  if  you  meet  with  Lag,  you  may 
speak  with  him  about  it,  and  try  what  Hethod  he 
resolyes  to  follow ;  you  may  also  speak  with  Hallaithes, 
what  you  judge  fitt  in  the  thing,  hot  let  it  goe  noe 
further.  As  to  the  bussines  of  Bcholfegell,  after  con* 
sidering  your  information  and  hearing  the  tennants  at 
great  length.  I  judged  fitt  to  raise  Counsel  Letters  and 
Law  borrowes  against  Kellhead  and  all  the  others,  which 
the  tennants  shall  bring  home  with  them ;  they  will  goe 
straight  to  you  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Ja.  Richardson, 
and  faill  not  to  expedite  the  letters  tymouslie  and  as  he 
shall  adrise.  Lett  your  first  be  what 's  done  in  Albie't 
affair.  Yon  may  be  sure  I  '11  not  allow  Sprinkell  to 
medle  with  Bhickethouse.  And  in  the  meanwhyle  inform 
yourself  of  Albie  of  the  yalue  Sprinkell  would  haye  and 
of  eyerything  relating  to  it.  The  Cancellour  [Drum- 
mond.  Earl  of  Perth,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  in  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle]  and  Counsell  ar  yerrie  weill  satisfied  at 
what  the  Heritours  did  at  ther  Meeting.    And  as  to  the 

justice  of they  may  assure  themselyes  of  fayour- 

able  judgement  from  me,  tho'  I  know  others  would  not 
doe  the  Tyke.  I  am  glad  you  and  Sir  John  Dalyell  ar 
lyke  to  settle  the  matter  you  wrott  off,  for  I  shall  be 
yerrie  sorrie  to  be  heard  [hard]  with  him,  and  I  am  sure 
some  in  the  Ooyemment  will  tnink  us  yerrie  weill  wear*d 
upon  one  another.  E.  Annandaille  and  your  Minister  ar 
not  yet  settled,  and  I  'm  told  the  bussmes  is  to  be  re- 

Krted  the  morrow.  It's  sayd  my  Lord  of  Annandaille 
s  gained  the  Bishop,  which  soures  the  Minister 
extremely.  I  expect  you'll  get  me  a  state  what  my 
Lands  and  my  yasiialls  m  that  paroch  pay,  for  whateyer 
way  bussines  goe  I  'm  resoWed  to  haye  that  in  my  own^ 
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hands.  You  did  weill  to  keep  the  Minister  of  Torthor- 
wald's  back-hond,  ther  being  noe  use  for  it  heir.  As  to 
Wm.  Lukup's  affair,  it  *s  not  possible  to  proceed  further 
in  the  account  till  I  come  to  the  country,  and  then  he 
needs  not  doubt  to  hare  all  justice  done  him.  In 
the  meantyme  advise  him  to  be  busie  and  putt 
the  work  as  fast  bye  as  possible.  Just  noir  one  Walter 
Bell  comes  heir  with  a  complaint  of  Albie,  and  tells  me 
of  a  pursuit  intended  against  him  befor  the  Stewart 
court.  Dot  I  could  medle  in  none  of  these  Matters,  haying 
heard  nothing  from  you.  1  hare  spoke  with  Wm. 
Menzios  in  the  bussines  of  his  compt,  hot  can  come  to 
noe  close.  I  sayd  he  is  trusted  by  the  Colledge  of 
Qlasgowe  in  the  bussiness  of  the  yacnnt  stipends,  which 
must  be  my  payment  in  soe  far.  As  to  Mai^ret  Angus 
answers,  they  doe  not  at  all  satisfie  me,  so  lettimmediatlie 
decreet  be  taken  against  her,  for  I  *m  positively  resolved 
she  shall  not  stay,  and  besyd  you  ar  not  to  allow  her  to 
live  in  any  place  of  my  interest.  Beceave  enclosed  Mrs. 
Hume's  Oompt  and  discharge  of  Stipend,  which  keep 
with  mj  other  papers  till  melting.  And  will  you  meet 
and  advise  with  Carlisle  in  the  bussines  of  Kirkmahoe  at 
Convenience.  As  to  Oullihills  Affair,  I  shall  speak  with 
Mr.  Rich  this  day,  and  possibly  ere  the  bearer  goe  may 
have  his  thoughts,  both  about  that  and  Mrs.  Patersone. 
As  to  Wm.  Wilson's  affair,  I  have  told  David  Reid  all  I 
can  say  in  the  thing ;  he 's  certainly  a  clamorous,  cheat- 
ing fellow,  hot  such  ought  never  to  gaine  by  these 
methodes,  nor  can  I  understand  why  he  should  have  a 
Boume  for  six  hundredth  mark,  which  constantly,  both 
before  and  since  he  had  it,  payd  sooner.  Of  all  this  you 
may  give  David  Reid  my  thoughts.  Remember  me  to 
the  Commisher,  and  tell  htm  I  receaved  his  letter  and 

shall  speak  with  Bishop  C about  it.    Tell  Mr.  James 

Alexander  and  the  Minister  of  Hoddam  I  receaved  ther 
letter  about  the  bassines  of  Acholfegell  [  EcclefechanJL  and 
doe  thank  them  for  ther  kindness  to  my  Tennants.  Being 
to  send  a  greet  deal  of  fumitur  from  this  place  to  Drum- 
laneng,  faill  not  iroediatly  to  wreat  to  David  Reid  and 
Archibald  Douglass,  that  t^ey  have  heir  soe  soon  as  possible 
sixteen  or  eighteen  carriage  horse  with  ropes  and  pack- 
saddles  for  carrying  things,  for  the  rest  will  come  in  carts. 
Wreat  to  Will  Jobnstonne  that  he  send  out  with  the 
Carriage  horse  wholle  Ropes  and  cords  about  the  house, 
lykewise  that  he  gett  from  Wm.  Lukup  the  whole  ropes 
came  about  the  boxes  of  Marbles  and  other  things  latly 
sent  from  this  place.  And  order  Will  Jobnstonne  or 
Wm.  Lukup  to  send  a  state  of  what  Ropes  come.  As  to 
my  own  being  in  the  Country,  I  design  it  ns  soon  as 
possible  after  the  Session.  And  cannot  till  then  be 
positive ;  and  wreat  to  Wm.  Johnstonne  or  David  Reid, 
and  withall  that  they  need  make  noe  more  preparations 
for  me,  till  they  have  my  particnllar  directiones.  which 

they  may  Expect  in  due  time.    As  to  Mr. affair,  its 

he  occasions  noe  small  noise  and  trouble.  I  howp  it  shall 
goe  weill  enouch,  hot  I  'm  sur  it  cannot  close  the  session. 
Stenhous  (Douglas  in  Tynron)  stay  heir  upon  that  account 
was  judged  needless,  soe  he  went  home  last  week.  My 
affair  with  Spanot  is  Ivkewise  determined^  and  tho*  I 
have  not  eanrd  the  halfe  of  what  I  have  just  right  to, 
yet  I  fancie  what  is  done  will  make  him  uneasy.  I  in- 
treat  you  try  if  you  can  gett  a  discreat  servant  for  a 
padge  or  such  a  footman  as  may  rune  after  my  Coach 
heir  and  ryde  with  me  in  the  Country,  and  wait.  &c., 
constantly  upon  my  Chamber,  wherever  I  am :  he  should 
be  a  handsome  fellow,  and  honest  and  sober;  the  sooner 
you  Mind  this  the  better.  And  if  you  can  gett  such  an 
one,  haist  him  heir  with  a  line  from  you.  I  much  rather 
incline  to  have  him  a  useful  servant  than  a  padge,  being 
weary  of  those  Cattle.  And  if  you  fall  in  upon  any  ther, 
haist  him  heir,  and  I  shall  cause  putt  livery  upon  him, 
for  I  have  verrie  good  use  for  him.  This  at  present  is  all  I 


mind,  and  as  bussiness  occurs,  you  shall  hear  from  me. 
So  expecting  your  cair  in  every  thing,  and  that  you  '11 
keep  the  Chamberlands  in  Mind  of  ther  duty,  I  am,  with 
great  Confidence,  your  most  affectionate  Cussing  and 
faithfull  friend,  Quxkksbebrie.'* 

C.  T.  Ramaoe. 
{To  he  continued.) 


"Autobiographical  Rbcollections  op  Sir 
John  Bowrino"  (5***  S.  viii.  29.) —Penzance  was 
never  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  Sir  John 
£o wring  never  went  there  with  a  view  to  the 
representation  of  it  in  Parliament.  He  did  go  to 
Falmouth  and  Penryn,  and  addressed  the  public 
in  both  of  those  boroughs,  and  I  was  with  him  at 
all  his  meetings.  When  at  Penryn  he  spoke  to 
the  people  from  the  seat  of  an  open  carriage ;  and, 
as  the  men  of  Penryn  were  utterly  impervious  to 
all  his  arguments,  he  turned  round  to  me  and 
said,  "  They  are  as  impenetrable  as  their  own 
blocks  of  granite,"  in  allusion  to  his  being  then  in 
the  chief  granite  part  of  CornwalL  I  replied  to 
him,  "They  are  measuring  the  depth  of  your 
pocket,  doctor,  more  than  the  depth  of  your  argu- 
ment.'' Subseouently  I  informed  him  that  an 
influential  friend  of  mine  at  Falmouth  told  me 
that  **  he  would  not  suit  them,  as  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian." I  also  advised  him  to  go  to  the  North, 
where  his  advanced  opinions  would  be  more 
acceptable.  He  did  go  to  the  North,  and  was  soon 
after  returned  for  Bolton.         Isaac  Latimer. 

Plymouth. 

Mr.  Pbnobllt,  after  quoting  from  the  Auto- 
biographical Recollections  of  Sir  John  Bowring 
the  statement,  "  I  was  inquiring  into  my  chances 
of  return  for  Penzance,"  makes  the  inouiry,  was 
Penzance  ever  a  parliamentary  borough  ?  My 
answer  is  that  it  never  was  a  parliamentary 
borough.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the  county 
of  Cornwall  was  divided  into  two  divisions.  East 
and  West  Cornwall,  and  two  members  were  given 
to  each  division.  As  Penzance  was  the  most 
important  town  in  the  latter  division  that  had  not 
the  honour  of  being  a  parliamentary  borough,  it  is 
possible  that  the  visit  of  Sir  John  Bowring  was 
to  inquire  into  his  chances  of  success  in  standing 
for  West  CornwalL 

This  volume  of  BecoUedions  bears,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  many  marks  either  of  failing  memory  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  or  of  imperfect  editorial  super- 
vision. The  Emhlems  of  Quarles  (p.  34)  is  cited 
as  the  work  of  Philip  Quarles  ;  the  name  of  a 
schoolfellow  is  given  on  the  same  page  (48)  as 
both  Edward  and  Edmund  Pearce  ;  the  name  of 
the  editor  of  The  Traveller  and  Glohtf  given  on 
p.  77  as  Walter  Watson,  should,  I  suspect,  be 
Walter  Coulson ;  Hucknall  Torkall  (344)  is  a  mis- 
take for  Hucknall  Torkard ;  William  French 
(352)  should  be  corrected  into  William  Frend  ; 
and  John  Towell  Pratt  (p.  355),  the  father-in-law 
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of  Judge  Talfourd,  should,  of  course,  be  John 
TowellRutt.  W.  P.  Courtney. 

Qaeen  Anne's  Gate. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  fifty-six  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  (enumerated  in  Schedule  A) 
were  utterly  disfranchised  ;  other  thirty  (com- 
prised in  Schedule  B)  were  deprived  of  one  mem- 
ber, haying  previously  returned  two ;  and  forty- two 
new  parliamentary  boroughs  were  created,  some 
sending  two  members,  and  some  only  one  (respec- 
tively named  in  Schedules  C  and  D).  Penzance 
does  not  appear  in  either  of  these  lists ;  and  I 
cannot  find  that  it  has  at  any  period  ever  sent 
a  member  to  Parliament.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  some  error  in  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring's  statement.  Two  explanations  occur  to  me. 
It  may  have  been  merely  a  lapsus  calami  for 
"  Penryn."  That  is  one  hypothesis.  The  other  I 
suggest  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  During  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  many  towns  which  had 
never  oeen  represented  in  Parliament  aspired  to 
the  honour,  and  used  every  effort  and  influence  to 
be  included  in  Schedules  C  and  D.  Several  of 
these  towns — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase—"  reckoned 
their  chickens  before  they  were  hatched,"  and 
looked  out  for  embryo  candidates  to  represent 
them  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  parliamentary 
boroughs,  which  happened  not  to  be  their  destiny. 
It  is  possible  that  Penzance  may  have  been  one  of 
these  disappointed  places,  and  that  Sir  John 
Bowring  may  have  been  designated  candidate  in 
posse.  This  is,  however,  mere  guesswork,  which 
any  old  inhabitant  of  Penzance  will  be  able  to 
demolish,  if  not  correct.  M.  H.  R. 

^Iilton's  "  L'Allegro"  (5*^  S.  vii.  369,  434.) 
— Living  within  easy  distance  of  Horton,  I  have 
more  than  once  visited  that  neighbourhood,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  any  allusion  to  the  scenery 
in  Milton's  early  poems.  In  UAlUgro  I  find 
very  little  that  is  peculiarly  descriptive  of  the 
locality.  The  tamer  features  of  the  landscape — 
"hedge-row  elms,"  "lawns  and  fSoJlows  grey," 
"  mesSows  trim,"  and  "  shallow  brooks  " — Horton 
has  in  common  with  hundreds  of  other  places  in 
England.    For  the 

"  MountaiDfl,  on  whose  han'tn  breast 
The  labouring  cloads  do  often  rest/' 

the  visitor  will  look  in  vain  ;  the  only  eminences 
in  view,  St  Anne's  Hill  on  the  south  and  the 
hi$;h  ground  between  Egham  and  Windsor,  of 
which  Cooper's  Hill  forms  a  part,  being  densely 
wooded.  If  Milton  ever  extended  his  walk  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  south-west,  beyond  the 
present  Virginia  Water,  he  would  come  upon  the 
wild  heathery  tracts  known  as  Chobhain  Common 
and  Bagshot  Heath,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Frimley  ridges,  the  highest  point  of  which.  Curly 
Hill,  is  conspicuous  in  the  distance  towards  Farn- 


borough  and  Aldershot.  Bat  all  this  district  is 
too  far  away  to  admit  of  its  being  fairly  included 
in  the  scenery  of  Horton  ;  nor  do  I  think  one 
ought  to  expect  to  find  every  item  of  Milton's 
description  so  included.  Prof.  Masson  is  surely 
right  when  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  poems,  to  soppose  that 
they  must  contain  a  transcript  of  the  scenery  ot  any  one 
place, — even  the  place  where  they  were  written.... The 

Eurpose  of  the  poet  was  not  to  describe  actual  scenery, 
ut  to  represent  two  moods  [ue.  of  the  cheerful  man  and 
the  pensive  man].  Hence  the  Ecenery  is  visionary, 
made  up  of  recollections  of  various  spots  blended  into 
one  ideal  landscape."— Introduction  to  L* Allegro  and 
II  Penteroso,  p.  206. 

He  further  shows  by  a  comparison  of  dates  that 
Milton's  connexion  with  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford, 
was  much  later  than  the  time  when  these  poems 
were  written,  and  gives  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  tliey  were  written  at  Horton.  If  so, 
the  *^  towers  and  battlements,  bosomed  high  in 
tufted  trees,''  are  certainly  those  of  Windsor  C/astle, 
as  seen  from  the  Datchet  Road  ;  and  the  noise  of 
"  hounds  and  horn,"  when  a  stac  is  to  be  turned 
out  for  hunting,  is  familiar  to  lul  dwellers  on  the 
confines  of  the  Royal  Park.  But  beyond  this  the 
description  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  general  to  admit 
of  special  or  minute  identification. 

C.  S.  Jerrah. 
Windlesham,  Surrey. 

Thb  Caxton  Exhibition  (5*^  S.  viii.  9.)— 
Early  copies  and  volumes  of  the  London  Gazette 
are  of  no  particular  rarity.  The  first  volume,  which 
should  contain  the  numbers  printed  at  Oxford  from 
Nov.,  1665,  to  Feb.,  1666,  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  considerod  scarce. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  exhibition,  I  have 
exhibited  upwards  of  two  hundrod  early  printed 
newspapers  illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  newspaper  press,  the  particulars  of  which, 
with  descriptive  notes,  occupy  twenty-one  pages  of 
the  Caxton  Exhibition  Catalogue.  Among  the 
rare  papers  shown  aro : — 

The  Continuation  of  our  WeekeUy  Avisoes.  No.  32. 
July  6,  1632.  This  print  originally  appeared  in  1622, 
and  was  the /ri<  English  newspaper. 

Afercurius  Civicus,  No.  45.  April  4,  1644.  The 
earliest  newspaper  systematically  illustrated. 

The  Spie,  communicating  ItUeUigence  from  Oxford, 
Na  8.    March  19, 1644. 

The  Parliament  Scoui,  communicating  his  Intelligence 
to  the  Kingdoms    No.  65.    Sept.  19. 1644. 

The  Parliament  Kite,  or  the  TeU-Tale  Bird,  No.  7. 
June  29, 1648.    Royalist  newspaper  secretly  nrinted. 

The  Armies  Modest  Intelligencer,  No.  2.  Feb.  1, 
1649.  This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Charles  I.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Monday  " 
(January  29)  it  says :— "  Little  newes  from  any  parts, 
onely  the  Scaffolds  erected  for  the  King.*' 

Mercurius  Democritus,  or  a  True  and  Perfect  Noc- 
tumall,  communicating  many  ttrange  Wonders  Out  of  (he 
World  of  the  Moon,  the  Antipodes,  Maggy- Land,  Tens- 
Iris,  Fary-Land,  Oreenland,  and  otfier  adjacent  Countries^ 
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Published  for  the  right  understanding  of  all  the  Mad- 
Merry  People  of  Great  Bedlam.  No.  80.  Nov.  2, 1653. 
The  fint  fftcetiout  newspaper. 

The  Daily  CouranL  No.  8166.  Dec.  5, 1711.  This 
paper  originally  appeared  in  1702,  and  was  the  first  dailj 
newspaper. 

The  Evening  Post.  No.  1746.  October  8, 1720.  The 
first  eyening  newspaper. 

A  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and 
Trade.  No.  663.  May  7,  1703.  The  earliest  trade 
newspaper.  **  I  want  the  next  preeentation  to  a  liTing  of 
200/.  the  year."  "  I  hare  verr  good  New  Spaw  Water." 
**  If  any  wants  a  Wet  Nurse,  I  can  help." 

Serious  Thoughts;  or^  a  Golden  Chain  of  Contem^a- 
tions,  Divine  and  Moral  No.  1.  Aug.  15, 1710.  The 
earliest  religious  newspaper. 

The  earliest  provincial  newspapers  exhibited  are  the 
Worcester  Postman,  vols.  1712-14;  the  Salisbury  Post- 
No.   1,  Sept.  27,  1715;    the  Stamford  Mercury, 


Tol.  X.,  No.  18,  Nov. 
Tols.  1719-20. 


7,  1717;   and  the  Leeds  Mercury, 


Whilst  engaged  in  cataloging  the  exhibits  under 
this  section,  I  compiled  a  list  showing  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  first  local  newspaper  of  each 
town  in  Great  Britain  until  the  year  1730:— 

Edinburgh,  1661,  Mercnrius  Caledonius. 

Dublin,  1685,  Dublin  News  Letter. 

Norwich,  1706,  Norwich  Postman. 

Worcester,  1708.  Worcester  Postman. 

Nottingham,  1710,  Nottingham  Courant. 

Newcastle,  1711,  Newcastle  Courant. 

Stamford,  1712,  Stamford  Mercury. 

Liverpool,  1712,  Liverpool  Courant. 

Salisbury,  1715,  Salisbury  Postman. 

York,  1715,  York  Mercury. 

Glasgow,  1715,  Glasgow  Courant 

Bristol,  1715,  Felix  Farley's  Journal. 

Canterbury,  1717,  Kentish  Post. 

Exeter,  1719,  Exeter  Mercury, 

Leeds,  1719,  Leeds  Mercury. 

Northampton,  1720.  Northampton  Mercury. 

Gloucester,  1722,  Gloucester  Journal. 

Reading,  1723,  Reading  Mercury. 

Maidstone,  1725,  Maidstone  Mercury. 

Ipswich,  1725,  Ipswich  Journal. 

Derby,  1727,  Derby  Postman. 

Waterford,  1729,  Waterford  Flying  Post. 

Manchester,  1730,  Manchester  Gazette. 

Chester,  1730,  Chester  Courant. 

William  Ratneb. 
133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Netting  Hill. 

The  number  of  the  Lwidon  Oaxette  exhibited 
at  the  Caxton  Exhibition  is  probably  there  for 
some  other  reason  than  that  of  its  rarity.  Odd 
numbers  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence, 
although  long  series  of  the  eariy  yolumes  are  not 
often  found.  There  is  an  unusually  complete  set 
in  the  Manchester  Free  Library,  beginning  with 
the  first  number,  published  at  Oxford  in  1665,  and 
continued  to  the  present  day,  mining  in  all  more 
than  430  vols.  C.  W.  S. 

Lord  Beacgnsfield^s  Crest  and  Motto  (5**» 
S.  viii.  7.) — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  used  so  far  back  as  1841  a  castle  for  his  crest, 
and  "  Forti  nihil  difficile  **  for  his  motto. 

The  latter  will  be  found  in  Elvin's  Handbook  of 


Mottoes  (pub.  1860),  and  the  authority  for  it  is  the 
very  Shrewsbury  newspaper  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent refers.  I  made  a  note  of  it  and  sent  it, 
with  many  other  family  mottoes,  to  Mr.  Elvin.  If 
I  recollect  rightly,  there  is  a  cut  of  the  Disraeli 
crest  and  motto  in  the  Shrewsbury  paper,  but  I 
have  unfortunately  mislaid  it 

In  the  hst  (1871)  edition  of  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry  the  following  arms  are  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Disraeli : — ^Arg.,  a  slip  of  vine  fracted  and  leaved 
proper,  between  two  flaunches  sa.,  each  cluu^ged 
with  a  boar's  head  conped  of  the  first 

These  are  the  arms  granted  to  Lady  Beacons- 
field,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Viney- 
Evans.  The  herald  who  invented  this  coat  com- 
bined the  bofur's  head  found  in  other  coats  of 
Evans  with  a  vine  branch.  The  supporters  of 
Lady  Beaconsfield  were  charged  with  the  castle 
crest  H.  S.  G. 

Crickladb  Church  (5**»  S.  vil  608.)-;-Inquiry 
has,  I  see,  been  aroused  about  the  peculiar  orna- 
mentation in  Cricklade  Church,  and  the  following 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  North  WiUe  Herald 
of  Saturday,  July  14,  may  be  suggestive  to  some 
one  else : — 

•'  Cricklade  Chukch.— 8ir,~A  cine  to  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  four  suits  of  playing  cards  carved  in  St 
Sampson's  Church,  Cricklade,  may  be  found  in  Bishop 
Latimer's  sermons.  Deep  moral  or  spiritual  truths  are 
often  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  such  mediseval  symbols 
as  might  appear  to  be  of  a  very  different  character.  I 
enclose  an  extract  much  abbreviated  from  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,  Boutledge's  edition,  pp.  878,  379.~Your8,  &c., 

**  J.  L. 

"  Little  Hinton  Bectory,  July  6,  1877. 

« '  There  was  an  Augustine  friar  who  took  occasion, 
upon  certain  sermons  of  Mr.  Latimer,  to  inveigh  against 
him,  because  Mr.  Latimer,  in  the  said  sermons,  aocobd- 

IHO    TO    THE    COMMON    USAGE  Off   THE  SEASON,   gave    the 

people  certain  cards  out  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters 
of  St  Matthew.  For  the  chief  triumph  in  the  cards,  he 
limited  the  heart  as  the  principal  thing  they  should  serve 
Ood  withal.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  was  so  apt  for 
the  time,  and  so  pleasantly  applied  by  him,  that  it  not 
only  declared  the  wit  and  dexterity  of  the  preacher,  but 
also  wrought  in  the  hearers  much  fruit  And  again  on 
Christmas-Day,  in  delivering  the  cards  as  above  men- 
tioned, he  maae  the  heart  to  triumph,  exhorting  and  in- 
viting all  men  thereby  to  serte  the  Lord  vrith  inward 
heart  and  true  affection,  and  not  with  outward  cere- 
monies ;  adding,  moreover,  to  the  pnose  of  that  triumph, 
that  '*  though  it  were  ever  so  small,  yet  it  would  take  up 
the  best  court  card  besides  in  the  bunch,'*  vea,  though 
"  it  were  the  king  of  clubs  " ;  meaning  thereby  how  the 
Lord  would  be  worshipped  and  served  in  simplicity  of 
heart  and  verit3r,  and  not  in  the  outward  deed  of  the 
letter  only,  or  in  the  glittering  show  of  man's  tradi- 
tions,' kc. 

This  does  not  go  far  in  throwing  light  on  the 
point,  but  may,  as  J.  L.  says,  am>rd  »  clue.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  interest  many  to  see  that  our 
present  custom  of  sending  cards  at  Easter  uid 
Christmas  had  its  origin  long  ago. 


To  those  who  have  access 


Q,"  and 
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who  may  not  remember  1857,  an  old  broadside 
printed  in  "N.  &  Q.,"  2"«»  S.  iv.  488,  and  called 
"Cards  Spiritualized/'  would,  I  think,  afford  much 
entertainment.  Gibbes  Eioaud. 

Msgdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Signs  of  Feelings  (6***  S.  vii.  405.)— Your  cor- 
respondent, M.  Jules  Camus,  wishes  illustrations 
of  smiting  the  thighs  or  hips  to  express  sorrow. 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  expression  of  emotion 
varies  according  to  time  and  place.  Perhaps  this 
is  an  assumption.  The  difference  seems  one  rather 
di  degree  than  kind.  Here  are  some  ante-mediaeval 
examples  of  the  custom.  Homer  makes  Achilles 
smite  his  thighs  when  he  sees  the  Greek  ships  on 
fire,  Iliad,  xvi.  124,  ^  ^ 

avraf)  *A^tA,A,€V9 
HTfipiii  vXrj^dficvos  UlarpoKkrja  TpocrhnreVf 
where  the  feeling  is  more  one  of  excitement  and 
sndden  warlike  enthusiasm  than  grief;  for  the  con- 
text shows  that  Achilles  cared  only  for  yengeance 
on  Agamemnon,  and  to  gratify  that  feeling  he  is 
ready  to  see  every  Trojan  and  Greek  destroyed. 
The  passage  quoted  from  the  Mystery  of  Adam 
eridently  is  suggested  by  the  Jewish  expression 
seen  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  19,  "  Surely  after  that  I 
was  tamed,  I  repented ;  and  after  that  I  was 
instructed,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh  ;  I  was 
ashamed,"  &c  Why  does  your  correspondent  dis- 
tinguish femora  in  the  passage  he  quotes  as  thighs 
as  distinct  from  hips — V  anca  in  Dante  ?  Is  not 
hips  the  English  equivalent  in  the  first  passage  ? 
At  all  events,  femora  can  mean  hips,  cf.  Virgil, 
jEneid,  x.  856  :— 

**  Simul  haac  dicens,  attollit  in  segmm 
8e  femur." 
M.  Jules  Camus's  statement,  that  in  the  North 
dinent  is  expressed  by  moving  the  head  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  does  not 
agree  with  my  observation.  Northern  people 
seem  to  me  to  express  assent,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  did,  by  nodding,  Karavtvia,  annuo, 
the  rate  of  the  gesture  marking  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  agreement,  and  dissent  by  shaking 
the  head  sideways  from  left  to  right,  or  by  a  back- 
ward toss  ;  here  also  with  various  indescribable 
shades  of  feeling,  cf.  duavtvia,  abnuo, 

I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  Northern  people 
smite  their  hams  from  joy,  not  grief.  Perhaps 
the  Jewish  expression,  "  smite  hip  and  thigh," 
has  a  parallel  in  Greek  finpi^ia,  used  by  comic 
poets,  <£  yaoTpi^o).  Jahxs  Moir,  M.A. 

The  antiquity  of  this  custom  is  evidenced  by 
Alios,  Achilles,  and  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad,  and  by 
what  is  said  of  Mars,  by  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey, 
by  the  wife  of  Celeus  in  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  and 
Of  pMsagee  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  A  more 
recent  instance  is  that  of  Fabius : — 

**  When  ht  saw  the  army  of  his  coUeagae  tiirroimded 
and  broken,  and  the  cry  reaehtd  him,  not  like  that  of 


men  standing  the  charge,  but  of  persons  flying  in  great 
dismay,  he  smote  upon  his  thigh,  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
said  to  his  friends  about  him  . .  . ." — Plutarch,  Life  of 
Fabius,  Langhome's  tr.,  Lond.,  1819,  toL  ii.  p.  76. 

Quintilian  remarks  of  the  use  of  this  practice  by 
the  orator : — 

« Femur  ferire,  quod  Athenis  primus  fecisse  creditur 
Cleon,  et  usitatum  est  et  indignantes  deoet  et  ezcitat 
auditorem.  Idque  in  Calidio  Cicero  (in  Bruto,  c.  Ixzx.) 
desiderat ;  '  Non  frons/  inquit, '  percussa,  non  femur.' " 
"Inst.,  xL  8, 123. 

Ed.   lyfAHSHALL. 

Pedigree  Tracing  (5**  S.  viL  424.)— Both  the 
original  idea  and  the  "  fundamental  error  "  of  the 
subject  mentioned  at  this  reference  by  Mr.  Solly 
are  given  and  explained  in  the  Supplement  to  tlie 
Thirty- Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Eng- 
land, pp.  ix-xii.  It  was  Blackstone,  it  seems; 
who  published  this  doctrine  of  lineal  consanguinity 
first,  namely,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  1765.  The 
passage  is  perhaps  worth  giving  in  extenso : — 

''  The  doctrine  of  lineal  consanguinity  is  sufficiently 
plain  and  obvious ;  but  it  is  at  the  firat  view  astonishing 
to  consider  the  number  of  Iine«l  ancestors  which  every 
man  has,  within  no  very  great  number  of  degrees ;  and 
so  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  said  to  contain  in  his 
veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ancestors." 

This  is  further  explained  in  a  note  :— 

*'  This  will  seem  surprising  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  increasing  power  of  progressive  num- 
bers, but  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  table 
of  a  geometrical  progression,  in  which  the  first  term  is 
2  and  the  denominator  also  2 ;  or,  to  speak  more  intelli- 
gibly, it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has  two  ancestors 
in  the  first  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at 
ever^  remove,  because  each  of  our  ancestors  has  also 
two  immediate  ancestors  of  his  own. 


Lineal 

Number  of 

Lineal 

Number  of 

Degrees 

ancestors 

Decrees 

ancestors 

1    ... 

2 

11    ... 

2,048 

2    ... 

4 

12    ... 

4,096 

3     .. 

8 

13    ... 

8,192 

4    ... 

16 

14    ... 

16,384 

5    ... 

82 

15    ... 

32.768 

6    ... 

64 

16    ... 

65,536 

7    ... 

...       128 

17    ... 

181,072 

8    ... 

...       256 

18    ... 

262,144 

9    ... 

...       512 

19    ... 

524,288 

10    ... 

...    1,024         1 

20    ... 

1,048,576 

and  the  number  of  ance 

stors  at  40  d 

agrees  would  h 

the  square  of  1,048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  mil- 
lions.**—Chittj's  Blaekttone,  vol.  u.  pp.  203-204. 

The  Report  of  the  Registrar-Oeneral  above  re- 
ferred to  contains  full  notice  of  this  extraordinary 
doctrine,  and  also  some  reference  to  other  authors 
who  adopted  it,  but  the  name  of  Sonthey  is  not 
mentioned.  G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Barnes. 

The  speculation  as  to  the  number  of  a  man's 
ancestors  is  of  much  earlier  date  than  Southey. 
It  forms  the  principal  topic  in  Sir  William  Black- 
stone's    elaborate  Essay    on    CollatfT* 
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guinityf  its  Limits^  Extenty  and  Duration,  mare 
particularly  as  it  is  regarded  by  the  Statutes  of  AU 
Souls'  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  origin- 
ally published  in  1750,  and  reprinted  in  Black- 
stone's  Law  Tracts,  J.  F.  M. 

The  speculation  to  which  Mr.  Solly  refers  as 
Laving  been  made  by  Southey,  respecting  the 
number  of  a  man's  ancestors,  is  to  be  found  in 
chap.  IxxiL  of  The  Doctor.  Immediately  after 
giving  his  own  calculation,  he  quotes  that  of  Sir 
E.  Philips  in  corroboration  of  it.  The  passage  is 
too  long  for  insertion  in  your  pages,  and  cannot 
be  curUuled.  A.  S. 

Old  Roman  Inscription  (S'**  S.  viiL  28.)— I 
beg  to  offer  Vicar  the  following  reading  of  his 
inscription:— 

DEO  .  IHVICTO 

HERCULI  .  SACRUM 

LUCIUS  .  JEMILIUS  .  SALVIAHUS 

TRIBUNU8  .  COHORTIS  .  I  (prtfiUl)  .  VAHOIOHUM 

YOTUK  .  SUSCEPTUM  .  POSUIT  .  MERITO. 

The  ending  v  .  s  .  l  .  m  .  (votum  solvit  luhenter 
merito)  is  so  much  more  frequent  than  v .  s  .  p  .  m  . 
that  I  should  almost  feel  tempted  to  ask  whether 
the  p  can  be  plainly  read. 

As  to  Lucius  ^milius  Salvianus,  he  was  tribune 
of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Yangionum  ;  nor  is  the 
above  the  only  mention  of  his  name  still  extant 
One  of  the  slabs  found  at  Risingham  relates  that, 
under  the  Emperors  Severus  and  Caracalla,  a 
certain 

PORTAM  .  CUM  .  MURIS  .  VXTUSTATB  .  DI 

LAPSI8 

.      .      .  COHORS .  I  .  VANGIOKUM     .     .     . 
CUM  .  jEXILIO  .  SALVIANO  .  TRIBUHO 
sue  .  A  .  SOLO  .  RESTITUIT. 

Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Severus  died  at 
York,  A.D.  211,  and  Caracalla  A.D.  217,   we  can 
make  a  very  fair  guess  at  the  good  old  age  of  the 
Bubbenhall  tiles,  viz,,  little  short  of  1700  years. 
Alphonse  Estoclet. 

The  inscription  given  by  Vicar  occurs  upon  an 
altar  found  nearly  300  years  ago  at  the  great 
Roman  station  at  Risingham,  Northumberland, 
and  now  preserved  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
It  was  first  described  by  Camden  in  the  1^7 
edition  of  his  Britannia,  and  is  the  "  Northumber- 
land, LXXXI."  of  Horsley  in  his  Britannia 
Romana,  Dr.  Bruce  describes  it  in  the  Lavida- 
rium  Stptentrionale  (No.  698,  p.  310).  The  latter 
author,  from  an  inspection  of  the  stone  in  its 
present  state,  says  that  he  cannot  make  out  the  last 
letter  but  one  as  p,  but  that  all  now  visible  is  i. 
He  therefore  takes  the  last  line  to  be  the  usual 
formula  on  altars,  v .  s .  l  .  m  .  These  tiles,  however, 
seem  to  confirm  Camden's  and  Horsley's  readings 
of  p,  the  expansion  of  the  phrase  not  being,  as 
YiCAR  considers,  "  Yoto  suscepto  "  and  "  Posuit 
merito,"  but  "  Votum  solvit  posuit  merito."    The 


cohort  named  is  cohors  .  i .  vangionvm,  many 
inscriptions  having  been  left  by  it  at  Risingham. 
Lucius  ^miUus  Salvianus  commanded  it,  as  we 
know  by  another  inscription,  in  the  year  a.d.  205. 
Whether  the  tiles  found  bear  modern  copies  of  the 
inscription,  or  whether  they  are  of  the  Roman 
period,  is  a  most  interesting  question.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  first-named  hypothesis  the 
correct  one.  W.  Thompson  Watkin. 

LiverpooL 

Orelli  in  his  Inscriptions  gives  "  Yoto  suscepto  " 
and  "  Posuit  merito,"  as  Yicar  suggests,  and  also 
for  the  former  "  Yotum  solvit."  J.  £.  L, 

Caraccioli.  1799  (5*^  S.  vii.  607.)— In  refer- 
ence to  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  body  of  Caraccioli  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  I  am  strongly  of  Mr.  Solly's  opinion  as 
to  the  exi^eration  of  the  weight  attached  to  his 
1^,  whi(m7  if  true,  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  incident  referred  to,  but  which  I 
believe  to  be  authentic 

The  late  Lord  Northwick  in  his  early  life  was 
present,  as  Mr.  Rushout,  in  an  official  capacity  at 
Naples  during  the  enactment  of  the  whole  of  this 
sad  tragedy,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  relate  at 
his  own  table  the  whole  of  the  events  connected 
with  it^  including  the  description  of  the  scene  of 
Caraccioli's  execution,  witnessed  by  him,  in  com- 
Miiy  with  Lord  Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  through  the  window 
of  the  state  cabin  of  the  adniiraPs  ship,  the  body 
of  Caraccioli  being  seen  swinging  from  the  mast- 
head, their  attention  being  caUed  to  it  by  a  signal 
gun,  and  by  Lady  Hamilton's  suddenly  drawing 
back  the  curtain  oX  the  casement  and  saying, 
"  Thus  may  all  traitors  fare."  His  lordship  after- 
wards related  the  fact  of  the  king's  horror  at 
rising  from  his  bed  on  the  morning  after  and 
seeing  the  head  of  the  judiciiiUy  murdered  noble- 
man rising  just  above  the  waves,  and  having  the 
semblance  of  nodding  at  him  as  if  reprovingly, 
through  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  appearing  as 
if  he  stood  upright  in  the  sea.  He  also  described 
his  Majesty's  strong  Neapolitan  dialect  while  ex- 
pressing in  an  excited  manner  the  conviction  that 
he  had  seen  a  ghost,  which  was  not  visible  to  him 
alone,  but  to  several  others  on  board  the  vesseL 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

Windsor. 

"  Rbspicb  Finem  "  (3'*  S.  vi.  417 ;  5«*  S.  vL 
313.}— Since  the  note  which  I  wrote  to  point  out 
that  the  line, 

''  Quidquid  agas  prudenter  agaa  et  reapice  finem,*' 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Anonymi  Fabuke  jEsopitBj 
in  the  moral  at  its  close,  I  have  happened  to  meet 
with  another  very  early  instance  of  its  use.  In 
chap.  ciii.  of  the  Oesta  Romanorum  there  is  the 
whole  line,  as  above  (ed.  Goud.,  1480,  [Argent.], 
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1499,  Eothem.,   1521),  but    in    a  later  edition 
(Lufl;daiL,  1555)  the  et  is  omitted. 

The  story  is— "Of  doing  all  things  with  concord 
and  forethought.''  It  relates  how  a  merchant 
came  to  Domitian,  with  three  maxims  of  especial 
wisdom  and  excellence  to  dispose  of.  The  price 
was  a  thousand  florins,  which  the  emperor  at  first 
was  unwillins  to  give,  but  which  the  merchant 
offered  to  t&e  on  the  condition  of  returning 
them  if  the  maxims  should  not  appear  worth  the 
money.  He  then  stated  the  first  to  be  "  Quidquid 
agas,"  &c.  The  emperor  heard  the  three,  and  was 
satisfied  ;  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  first,  '^  that 
he  commanded  it  to  be  inscribed  in  his  court, 
in  his  bedchamber,  and  in  every  place  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  walk,  and  even  upon  the  table- 
cloths from  which  he  eat "  (Swan's  TraThslationf 
ed.  T.  Wright,  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  Lond.,  Hotten,  n.d.). 
This  maxim  (as  did  also  the  other  two)  saved  the 
emperor's  life.  A  barber  who  was  paid  to  destroy 
him  saw  the  line  on  the  cloth  which  was  round 
the  emperor's  neck,  and  trembled  so  much  that 
the  cause  was  inquired.  The  barber  told  how  it 
was,  and  said  that,  when  he  read  it,  "  considering 
that,  of  a  surety,  the  consequence  would  be  his 
own  destruction,  his  hand  trembled  so  much,  that 
he  lost  all  command  over  it.  '  Well,'  thought  the 
emperor,  'this  first  maxim  has  assuredly  saved 
mj  life  :  in  a  good  hour  was  it  purchased.  My 
friend,'  said  he  to  the  tonsor,  '  on  condition  that 
you  be  faithful  hereafter,  I  pardon  you.' " 

The  Getta  areplaced  in  the  new  Bodleian  Cata- 
lo^e  under  "  Helinandus,"  a  French  Cistercian, 
who  had  entered  rather  late  in  life  a  monastery  of 
that  order,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  where  he 
died  in  1227,  according  to  Cave  (Hist  Litt.^ 
torn.  iL  p.  285,  ed.  1743).  Some  other  works  of 
his  are  there  mentioned,  but  not  the  Oesta, 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Jacobites  in  Lancashire  (5**»  S.  vii. 
446.) — ^A  JacohiU  was  a  very  usual  term  of 
reproach  half  a  century  ago ;  and  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  asking  my  father  for  an 
explanation  of  it,  nearly  that  time  since,  on 
hearing  it  used  in  a  quarrel  It  has  pretty  well 
died  out  now ;  it  is  superseded  by  Raccapelt, 

R.  R. 

BoitOD,  Lincolnshire. 

St.  Pancras  (6*»»  S.  vii.  409.)— The  reason  for 
attributing  to  St.  Pancras  the  protection  of  oaths 
is  thus  stated  by  Ribadeneira,  IAve$  of  the  Saints, 
French  translation.  Par.,  1660,  at  May  12,  tom.  L 
p.  543  c  :— 

"Sftinet  Qregoire  Pape  parle  de  tea  reliques,  et  sainct 
Oretoire  de  Tours,  qoi  estoit  oontemporain  de  se  sainct 
Pipe,  dit  qo'elles  furent  aport^s  en  France,  et  raoonte 
▼n  miraele  perpetael  que  Dieu  faisoit  par  lea  merites  da 
■amet  Martyr,  &  syaroir,  que  ceax  qui  alloient  faire 
Wlqae  Berment  tolemnel  en  T^gltse  de  eainct  Pancrace, 
sUa  ae  paijnroieni,  estoient  ponis  de  Dieu  visibiement. 


et  tomboient  morts  sur  la  place,  ou  eatoient  poasedea  da 
diable,  qui  les  tourmentoit  a  la  veue  d'rn  chacun." 

Butler,  in  Lives  of  the  Saints,  at  May  12,  says  :— 
'*  St  Gregory  of  Tours  (L.  1  de  Glor,  Mart.,  c.  39)  calls 
him  the  Avenger  of  Penuries,  and  saya  that  God  by  a 
perpetuat  mincle  visibly  punished  false  oaths  made 
before  bis  relics." 

Ed.  Marshall. 

"Semper  Eadem"  (5*^  S.  viii.  20.)— Is  it 
certain  that  these  words  were  first  used  as  the 
motto  for  the  English  arms  in  1702  ?  I  am  writing 
away  from  all  books  except  my  own,  and  am  not 
in  a  position,  therefore,  to  disprove  the  statement, 
but  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  an  error. 
Lord  Macaulay  evidently  shared  my  opinion,  for 
in  his  Armada  he  writes  : — 

"  Ho  f  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute ;  ho  !  gallants,  draw 
your  blades ! 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously;  ye  breezes,  waft  her 

wide  ; 
Our  glorious  semper  ectdtm,  the  banner  of  our  pride." 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

In  Florio*8  Montaigne,  of  date  1603,  in  my 
possession,  the  arms  occur  six  times^  two  to  each 
book ;  size  of  block  4}  by  1}  ;  supporters,  lion  and 
draffon ;  quartered,  first  and  fourth,  France  ;  Eng- 
land, second  and  third ;  motto,  "  Semper  eadem." 

John  Bullock. 

Paley's  "Clergyman's  Companion"  (5*^  S. 
viiL  9)  appears  to  be  simply  a  copy,  abridged, 
but  unacknowledged,  of  an  excellent  manual  Tear- 
ing the  same  title,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  Jeremy 
Taylor's  "  Rules  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick," 
which  are  given  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Holtf 
Dying,  The  author  of  the  manual  was  John 
Wren.  It  was  published  in  1709  "  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy,"  and  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Tenison. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  scarce  book,  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  or  of  the  author  in  Lowndes,  Watt, 
or  Allibone.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  in  a  London 
catalogue,  except  in  the  one  instance  in  which  I 
purchased  a  copy. 

Paley  has  adopted  the  author's  words  and 
arrangement  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  he 
has  omitted  some  of  the  best  passages,  and  altered 
the  language  of  some  others,  rather  to  the  injury 
than  the  improvement  of  the  style.  The  author 
states  his  design  to  be  "  to  comprise  in  one  volume 
all  the  princiiMil  things  that  relate  to  the  ministerial 
office  out  of  the  church,"  and  to  that  end  to  have 
"  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  and  joined  them  to  the  offices  of  the 
Church,"  commencing  with  "the  rules  of  the  great 
Bishop  Taylor,"  not  entire,  but  "  extracting  only 
the  very  spirit  and  quintessence  of  them."  Th& 
book  is  in  12mo.,  182  pp.,  and  contains  all  the 
offices  "  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,"  "  the  com- 
munion of  the  sick,"  "  private  baptism,"  and  "  the 
burial  of  the  dead,"  together  with  som^rivate  and 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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familj  prayers.  It  would  be  well  if  this  little 
manual  were  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  clergy, 
for  Paley's  is  by  no  means  an  amended  edition  of 
it.  G.  B.  B. 

William  Skinner  (5^  S.  viL  467),  who  is 
stated  to  have  consigned  Andrew  Marvell's  valu- 
able letters  to  his  pastrymaid,  was  the  son  of 
William  Skinner,  the  mayor  of  Hull  1664,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  exists  any  iproof  that  the 
latter  was  "a  connexion  of  Cyriac  Skinner,  Milton's 
friend."  I  know  it  has  been  so  assumed.  Mr. 
Grosart,  in  his  Marvell,  p.  xxziii,  is  in  error,  I 
think,  in  stating  that  Cyriac  Skinner  was  "brother 
of  the  mayor  of  Hull"  That  Cjriiic  Skinner  had 
a  brother  named  William  is  true  enough,  but  that 
the  latter  is  identical  with  the  alderman  of  Hull  is 
quite  another  matter. 

And  here  I  may  say  that,  baring  been  for 
several  years  engaged  in  the  so  far  unsuccessful 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  parentage  of  the  above- 
named  William  Skinner,  mayor  of  Hull,  who  died 
Sept.  19,  1680,  <Bt,  53, 1  shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  any  one  who  can  inform  me,  from  evidence, 
whose  son  he  was.  Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

Stephen,  King  of  England,  and  his  Descen- 
dants (5***  S.  vil  488.)  — C.  H.  must  have  made 
a  lapsus  calami^  I  think,  in  writing  that  Guy  de 
Montfort  was  brother-in-law  of  Henry  III.  I 
have  been  searching  after  the  family  of  De  Mont- 
fort, and  the  £arl  of  Leicester,  brother-in-law  to 
the  king,  was  always  spoken  of  as  Simon.  Does 
C.  H.  believe  in  the  legend  in  the  ballad  of  the 
"  Beggar's  Daughter  of  Bednall  Green,"  as  found 
in  Percy's  Beliquei,  in  which  Henry  de  Montfort 
is  alleged  not  to  have  died  on  Evesham  battle 
field,  but  to  have  lost  his  sight,  married,  and 
become  the  father  of  *'  pretty  Bessee  "  ?  Is  there 
any  trtith  in  this  legend,  for  all  histories  I  have 
read  state  that  Henry  was  killed  before  his  father  ? 

M.  Drabwash. 

Baptizing  Slaves  (5^  S.  vii.  508.)— Mr.  G. 
Lewis,  in  his  Journal  of  a  West  India  Proprietor ^ 
after  describing  a  conviction  for  assault  at  the 
Montego  Bay  Assizes,  1816,  adds  ;  "  The  man  was 
a  clergyman  ;  and  his  cause  of  quarrel  against  the 
officer  was  the  latter*8  refusal  to  give  him  a 
puncheon  of  rum  to  christen  oil  his  negroes  in 
a  lump."  W.  J.  Berkuard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Damaged  Prints  (6«*»  S.  vii.  428.)— A  print 
with  a  name  written  across  is  damaged;  if  cleaned 
by  an  amateur  it  will  probably  be  destroyed. 
Amateur  cleaning  of  pictures  and  prints  has  been 
as  destructive  to  art,  though  in  a  much  less  serious 
degree,  as  the  so-called  restoration  of  churches  and 
other  public  buildings.    If  a  print  or  painting  is 


worth  anything,  it  should  be  entrusted  to  a  good 
professional  cleaner.  Experto  crede,  idmost  all 
spots  can  be  readily  removed  J.  C.  J. 

Joan  of  Arc  (5*^  S.  viiL  8.)— Let  me  set  M. 
Barb^s  mind  at  rest.  My  innocent  allusion  (at 
5^  S.  vii  448)  was  to  the  third  daughter  of 
Edward  I.,  the  Princess  Joan  of  Acre,  so  named 
from  the  place  of  her  birth.  Though,  as  with  the 
victim  of  the  Rouen  atrocity,  her  death  was  a 
premature  one,  she  had  twice  *'  lost  her  right  to 
the  surname  she  bore,"  or,  at  least,  had  bi^  two 
husbands,  and  from  her,  therefore,  I  may  be 
allowed,  without  any  reflection  on  her  reputation, 
to  claim  a  double  descent.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

"Mazagran"  (5"»  S.  viii.  26.)— The  account  I 
have  received  when  in  Paris  of  this  name  applied 
to  coffee  differs  slightly  from  the  one  given  by  Dr. 
Charnock. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  French  soldiers  at  the 
battle  of  ^laziigRin  were  unable  to  procure  cognac, 
and  therefore  were  obliged  to  take  their  cafe  noir 
minus  the  usual  petit  vene,  so  that  in  effect 
"  mazagran  "  is  simply  the  coffee  without  the  addi- 
tion of  brandy. 

This  theory  appears  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that,  if  one  asks  at  a  cafe  for  a  demit-ioMc, 
the  carafon  of  cognac  accompanies  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  while  (a^inst  the  theory  that  "  maza- 
gran" is  -necessarily  tempered  with  water),  in 
asking  for  a  "mazagran,"  the  carafe  does  not,  at  all 
cafiSf  form  a  feature  in  the  service. 

The  "  Hue  Mazagran "  has,  I  believe,  changed 
its  name  lately.    I  do  not  remember  the  new  one. 

A.     A«     ^.« 

Virginia  (5»J»  S.  viiL  27.)— To  the  question 
whether  Queen  Elizabeth  named  the  newly 
acquired  country  Virginia  in  honour  of  herself^  or 
of  the  "Virgin  soile  not  yet  polluted  with 
Spaniards'  lust"  (Purchas,  His  Pilgrimage),  I 
would  venture  to  add,  may  she  not  have  desired 
to  commemorate  both  ?  In  the  History  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  Virginiaj  by  a  native  and  inhabitant 
of  the  place  (R.  Beverley,  Lend.,  8vo.,  1705),  it  is 
stated:— 

**  She  called  the  Country  by  the  name  of  Virginia;  as 
well,  for  that  it  was  first  aiecover  d  in  her  Reiien,  a  Vir> 
gin  Qaeen  ;  as  that  it  did  still  seem  to  retain  the  Virgin 
Parity  and  Plenty  of  the  first  Creation,  and  the  People 
their  Primitive  Innocence;  for  they  seem'd  not  de- 
b»ach*d  nor  corrupted  with  those  Pomps  and  Vanities, 
which  had  depraved  and  inslaved  th»  Rest  of  Mankind ; 
neither  were  their  Hands  harden'd  by  Labour,  nor  their 
Minds  corrupted  by  the  Desire  of  hoarding  up  Treasure.'* 
The  queen  was  fond  of  double  meanings  of  this 
character.  Edward  Sollt. 

Mr.  Tuttle  may  take  as  a  collateral  fact  the 
namine  of  an  English  settlement  in  Gavan,  in 
Ireland,  as  "  Virginia."       ^<-^  Htdb  jClarkb. 
itizedbyLjOOgk 
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Barbbrs'  Forfeits  (5*»»  S.  vil  489.)— Mr. 
Dtmohd  will  find  his  qnery  fully  answered  by  an 
editorial  note  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  4^  S.  iiL  264,  where 
the  meaning  of  Fuller's  allusion  is  inquired  for. 
See  also  same  Tolume,  p.  347,  and  vii.  22. 

W.  F.  R 

Worle  Vicanige. 

York  in  the  Talmud  (b^  S.  viL  506.)— Eng- 
land, London,  and  Norwich  are  also  named  in  the 
Talmudic  commentaries :  England  in  connexion 
with  Eabbi  Myer,  London  with  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Moses,  and  Norwich  with  that  of  a  rabbi, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  the  chacham  of  Norwich,  thus 
indicating  that  he  presided  over  a  sephardic,  or 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  of  Jews. 

M.  D. 

"  The  Fairy  Queen,**  bk.  ii.  c.  ix.  st.  22  (6*** 
S.  viL  509.) — The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  stanza  is  found  in  the  Rev.  G,  W.  Eatchin's 
admirable  edition  of  Spenser,  bk.  iL  p,  216. 

H.  Krebs. 

Tajk>riaD  Library,  Oxford. 

Old  Wife  Sayings  (5«»  S.  viL  108, 139, 378.)— 
"  Wash  on  a  Mond«y,  you  have  all  the  week  to  dry; 

Wash  on  a  Tuesday,  yery  nigh ; 

Wash  on  a  Wednesday,  a  Tery  good  day ; 

Wash  on  a  Thursday,  but  clear  all  away; 

Wash  on  a  Friday,  wash  for  need ; 

Wash  on  a  Saturday,  sluts  indeed." 

Charlotte  F. 

"Mother-in-law"  for  "Stepmother"  (6**» 
S.  vii.  411,  619.)— Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  French 
language  has  only  one  word  for  "  mother-in-law  " 
and  "stepmother"?  The  term  mardtr$  applied 
to  a  stepmother  is  only  used  in  an  ill  sense  to 
denote  the  inpista  noverca  or  the  novirca  Msva. 
In  Italian,  matrigna  is  stepmother  and  tuocera  is 
mother-in-law.  The  Romans  drew  a  distinction 
between  not;«rca  and  socruSf  and  the  Spanish  have 
also  the  two  words,  madrastra  and  suegra. 

J.  K 

Casa  Magni  (5*»»  S.  vii.  422.)— Mr.  Mac- 
Carthy  speaks  of  Casa  Magni,  the  house  in  which 
the  Shelleys  lived,  near  Lerici,  as  still  standing. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  is  the  fact,  for 
in  1875,  when  I  visited  the  locality,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  rough  foundations,  nearlv 
demolished  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  were  all 
that  remained  of  Casa  Magni.  As  regards  the 
name  of  the  village  near  which  the  house  stood,  the 
authority  of  the  exceUent  Government  map  on  a 
scale  of  gj^  must,  in  the  absence  of  higher  autho- 
rity than  the  Ouida  Pittorica,  quoted  by  Mr. 
BIacCarthy  in  his  8hdU^t  Early  IAf$y  be  taken 
as  conclusive  that  it  is  neither  "  Sant'  Arenzo " 
nor  "  S.  Terenzio,"  but  "  S.  Terenzo." 

J.  L.  Walker. 


Nt^v  dvofirffiaTa  firf  twvav  o^iv  (4***  S.  xi. 
198,  288,  313,  410,  495  ;  xii.  58  ;  5*  S.  vii.  372.) 
— lliis  line,  which  has  been  so  often  cited,  maybe 
traced  to  its  author.  It  is  from  the  KaoKlvot 
(accent  sic  in  ed.)  of  the  Emperor  Leo  VL,  the 
Philosopher,  a.d.  886-911,  son  of  Basil  I.,  the 
Macedonian.  These  can  be  seen  in  the  Excerpta 
ijaria  ChrcKorum  Sophistarum  ac  Bhetorumy  by 
Leo  Allatius,  8vo.,  Rom.,  1641,  p.  398.  It  is  the 
fifth  line  of  a  palindrome  piece,  which  consists  of 
twenty- seven  lines.  These  are  not  in  exactly  the 
same  series  as  those  sent  before,  which  were  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb  of  St.  Diomede,  but  both  are 
obviously  from  the  same  source.  There  are  four 
other  KapKivoi  by  him.  Ed.  Marshall. 

"Ogre"  (5^  S.  vil  7,  196,  354.)— The  word 
"Oighoor,"  Okro  of  the  Greek  coins  found  at 
Kabul,  I  should  say,  must  have  travelled  from 
Europe  to  India  along  with  the  Oighoor  tribe, 
where,  as  su^sted  by  Prof.  Lassen,  it  became 
changed  into  Ugra.* 

The  publication  of  Orlando  Furioso  by  Ariosto, 
in  1515,  in  which  an  Ore  or  Okro  is  described, 
metaphorically,  as  a  kind  of  leviathan  8ea-monster,t 
would  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  the  sense  in 
which  (hsfre  has  since  been  used ;  tending  thereby 
to  show  that  the  Ore  of  Ebuda,t  put  to  death  by 
Orlando,  was  an  Oighoor  or  Hungarian  chief  of 
Buda,  on  the  Danube,  belonging  to  the  Finland 
or  Courland  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Attila. 
R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Dawliflh. 

"  Than  "  as  a  Preposition  (5">  S.  viL  308, 454, 
494,  516.)— The  quotation  is,  as  Mr.  Yardley 
points  out,  wrongly  given  by  me.  His  quotation 
ii3  right,  but  the  grammar  is  not  mended.  But 
grant  Mr.  Yardley  his  "  than  whom,"  justified 
by  Milton,  how  does  he  get  over — 

**  Am  he  wai  a  poet  sublimer  than  me  "  1 
But  does  Mr.  Yardley  really  mean  to  justify 
grammatically  "  than  her  "  ?     Hic  et  Ubique. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  expression 
"  than  whom  "  does  not  constitute  any  exception 
to  the  rule.  If  we  supply  the  words  left  out  in 
the  following  sentences,  my  meaning  will  be  clear  : 
"  Than  he  (is)  there  is  none  greater  "  ;  "  Than  (he 
of)  whom  (we  speak)  there  is  none  greater." 

J.  W.  W. 

"  Indignor,  qnandoque  bonus  donnitat  Homerus ; 
Vernm  opcri  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum." 
Not  even  Milton's  high  authority  can  make  that 
right  which  is  wrong.    In  every  instance  quoted 


♦  Antiquitiet  and  Coint  of  Afghdnittdn,  p.  861,  by 
H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A. 

t  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  v.  p.  98,  translated  by  John 
Hoole. 

I  Strahlenberg,  p.  33,  according  to  Shairdt  ul  Atrdh, 
Introduction,  p.  xli,  translated  by  Col.  MilesQ  qq[^ 
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by  0.  W.  T.,  Milton  is  wrong  in  making  ihan  be 
followed  by  an  objective  where  it  should  hare  been 
followed  by  a  nominative  to  a  verb  understood. 
In  proof  I  take  the  first  of  the  three  passages  cited 
by  0.  W.  T.  :— 
"  Belial  came  last;  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven." 

Change  the  construction  of  the  passage  from  the 
inverted  to  the  direct  form,  and  substitute  a  per- 
sonal for  the  relative  pronouu,  and  the  grammatical 
error  into  which  Milton  has  fallen  will  become 
apparent  to  a  child  :  "Belial  came  last ;  a  spirit 
more  lewd  than  he  (was)  fell  not  from  heaven." 
I  gave  the  passage  to  oue  of  my  children,  a  girl  of 
twelve,  to  parse,  and  she  at  once  detected  the  error. 
R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  Old  Testament  :  Jewish  Authors  (5**» 
S.  vii.  221,  269,  351,  478.)— Allow  me  first  to 
tender  my  best  thaoks  to  Mr.  Whtte  for  hb  kind 
su^estion  and  the  valuable  information  contained 
in  ms  note.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor,  I  fear, 
the  qualifications  required  to  write  a  biography  of 
the  Jewish  authors,  a  work  which  would  certainly 
be  most  interesting,  but  for  which  Mr.  Whtte 
seems  to  be,  I  am  glad  to  say,  far  better  prepared 
than  I  am  myself. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammaton, 
I  can  ouly  say  that  there  are  seveml  ways  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  name,  according  to 
the  various  vowels  or  points  which  have  been  added 
to  the  four  letters.  I  know  these :  Jehovah,  lehova, 
laveh,  leuo,  labe,  and  lao  or  Ihaho.  This  last 
pronunciation  is  Egyptian.  G.  A.  Schuman 
(Genem  Htbr,-GrcBc^  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.,  pp. 
29-31)  supposes  that  Moses  adopted  this  name  as 
being  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  supreme  €rod 
known  and  worshipped  in  Egypt.  It  primitively 
conveyed,  according  to  all  likeness,  the  idea  of 
God  existing  by  himself,  avBxnrapKTov,  mm  quod 
adest;  such  was  the  inscription  of  an  ancient 
statue  of  Isis ;  such  were  tne  epithets  given  to 
God  in  the  hymns  suns  by  the  hierophants  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis  :  "  fao  esse  unum,  a  se  ipsum, 
renim  omnium  auctorem."  The  same  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rabbinical  writings  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  4)  :  6  <av  koI  6  ijv  icat  6  €p\6fi€vos. 
Compare  also  the  famous  inscription,  "  Sum  quod 
est,  fuit  et  erit ;  nemo  mortolium  velamentum 
sustulit."  Henri  Gaussbron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Copies  op  the  Shakspearb  Folios  or  1623 
AND  1632  (5«>  S.  vii.  247,  277,  455.)-!,  an 
ignorant  outsider  in  such  matters,  have  been 
greatly  exercised  by  the  communications  cited 
above,  for  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  every 
copy  of  the  First  Folio,  if  not  of  the  Second,  was 
well  known  ;  its  owner  and  its  hahitat  carefully 
recorded,  howsoever  it  might  change  hands.    But 


now,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  even 
great  Shakspearian  authorities  are  unable  to  trace 
and  identify  a  peculiarly  remarkable  copy,  which 
has  changed  hands  within  the  last  few  years. 
Surely  all  the  world  ought  to  know  how  many 
copies  of  the  First  Folio  are  in  existence,  and 
where,  from  time  to  time,  they  are ;  and  what 
more  fitting  place  for  such  a  record  than  the 
columns  of  *'  N.  &  Q."  7  I  myself  know  of  one 
copy  at  least,  stowed  away  in  the  old  library  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Norfolk.  A.  J.  M. 

Hugh  de  Potninos  (5«»  S.  vii.  448,  491.)— 
There  is  a  full  pedigree  of  this  family  by  the  Bev. 
Agar  Holland,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Poynings,  in  the 
Stusex  ArcfMBologiccd  ColUctionSyToL  xv.  pp.  14-17. 
On  the  last-named  page  Sir  Hugh's  marriages,  &c., 
are  set  out  in  fulL  He  had  issue  by  both  his 
wives  :  by  his  first,  Elizabeth,  d.  and  h.  of  Martin 
Ferrers,  of  Bere  Ferrers,  he  had  a  dau.  Joan, 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Bonville,  brother  to 
William,  first  Lord  Bonville ;  and  by  his  second, 
Eleanor,  dau.  of  John,  Lord  Welles,  he  had  (1) 
Constance,  married  first  to  John  Pawlet,  great- 
grandfather to  Sir  John  Pawlet,  created  1539  Lord 
St.  John  of  Basing,  and  1551  Marq.  of  Win- 
chester ;  m.  secondly  Henry  Greene,  of  Drayton, 
by  whom  she  had  an  only  dau.,  Constance,  mar.  to 
John  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wilts  ;  (2)  Alice,  mar.  first 
John  Orell,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters ;  she 
mar.  secondly  Sir  Thomas  Kingeston,  by  whom 
she  also  left  issue.  Where  does  H.  W.  find  the 
marriage  of  a  Margaret  de  Mowbray  with  a  Lord 
Welles?  Stwl. 

Henning  (5»^»  S.  vii.  250,  395.)— The  Theatrum 
Omealogic,  Ostentans  omnes  omnium  cetatum 
famUias  monarchum,  regum,  d^c.y  by  Hieron. 
Henninges  or  Henning,  published  at  Magdeburg 
in  1598,  is  divided  into  four  parts,  usually  l^und  in 
five  or  six  vols,  folio.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  very  seldom  to  be  found  complete.  Col- 
lectors add  to  it  OenealogicB  aliquot  FamUiarum 
NohUium  in  Scuconia,  Hamburgi,  1590,  foL  Some 
seventy  years  ago  the  two  works  often  fetched  in 
sales  8Z.  or  lOZ.,  but  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
sold  now  for  much  more  than  21  or  21,  See  Brunei, 
Manuel  du  Libraire,  By  the  same  author  I  also 
know — 

'' Qenealogise  Impp.  Begum,  Priacipum  Electorutn, 
Dacmn,  Comitum  et  Bvnastarum,  qoi  Circo  Saxonico, 
Westpbalico  et  Burgundioo  comprehenduntur,  quique  ex 
hia  in  Italia,  Qallia  et  Oermania  originem  traxenmt. 
UlysseaB,  Craenenu,  1588,  foL" 

This  last  book  seems  to  be  the  work  referred  to  by 
Q. ,  as  it  is  the  only  one  bearing  on  the  title  Ulysucty 
Cramerus,  The  publisher  of  Theatrum  was 
Kirchnerus ;  and  Wolsius  published  Genealogio! 
aliquot  FamUiarum  in  Saxonia, 

Henri  Gausseron. 
A,rA««dem,.    ^,3.,,,,  .^GoOgle 
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A  Libel  upon  Pepts  {b^  S.  vil  42,  369,  496.) 
—The  initial  ''H"  stands  in  this  dialogue  for 
Hewer.  Internal  evidence  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  cannot  mean  Harbordj  for  Harbord 
was  Pepys's  parliamentary  opponent,  at  whose 
instance  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Mis- 
carriages of  the  Navy  Officers  was  appointed.  But 
the  matter  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  occurrence 
amongst  the  Pepys  MSS.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
of  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  question,  in  which  the 
names  of  Pepvs  and  Hewer  are  given  in  full 
Absence  from  home  and  from  boolu  prevents  my 
adding  the  reference  to  the  volume  in  which  it  is 
contained.  W.  D.  Macbay. 

The  Duchess  op  Devonshire  (6**»  S.  vii.  6, 
137, 179,  413.)— I  think  C.  R.  H.  will  find  it  was 
Madame  Necker,  and  not  her  daughter,  Madame 
de  Stael,  with  whom  Gibbon  was  in  love. 

Emilt  Cole. 

Teigomooth. 

'^ Lancashire  Memorials"  (5**»  S.  vii.  389, 
494.)— The  full  title  of  this  book,  which  was  issued 
in  1845,  forming  vol.  v.  of  the  series  entitled 
*^  Remains,  Historical  and  Literary,  connected 
with  the  Palatine  Counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester,  published  by  the  Chetham  Societv,''  is  as 
follows  : — Lancashire  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion 
1716.  By  Samuel  Hibbert  Ware,  M.D.,  &c.  The 
work  treats— 1,  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Lanca- 
shire preceding  the  rebellion ;  and,  2,  of  the 
events  of  that  movement,  as  collected  from  scarce 
and  original  documents,  giving  many  interesting 
details  of  the  passage  of  the  Scottish  army  through 
Luicashire.    It  selb  for  fifteen  shillings. 

A.  M.  S.  will  probably  find  a  copy  in  each  of 
the  following  places: — London:  The  Athenaeum 
and  Reform  Clubs,  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
London  Libraries ;  Manchester :  The  Chetham, 
Free,  and  Owens  College  Libraries ;  Liverpool : 
The  Athenaeum  and  Free  Libraries  ;  Rochdale  : 
The  Free  Library ;  York :  The  Subscription 
Library  ;  Bolton :  The  Public  Library  ;  Preston  : 
Shepherd's  Library;  and  Leeds:  The  Leeds 
Library.  Rospear. 

Sheep  led  by  the  Shepherd  (5***  S.  vii.  345, 
477.) — X  remember  remarking  this  to  a  gentleman 
in  Snain,  where  it  is  common,  and  he  informed 
me  tnat  aU  sheep  would  not  do  this,  only  some 
particular  kinds.  I  think  he  mentioned  the 
Merino  as  one  which  did. 

£.  Lbaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Umbrellas  (6*^  S.  vL  202,  313,  336,  394 ;  vil 
19,  168,  418.) — I  have  a  curious  old  dictionary 
entitled,  "  Lingua  Britannica  Reformaia ;  or,  a 
New  Universal  English  Dictionary,  By  Benj. 
Martin.  The  Second  Edition,  greatly  Improved 
and  Augmented.    London,  mdccliv."    This  work 


gives,  **  UmhriUo,  ItaL  (of  umhdla,  Lat.,  a  dim. 
of  umbra,  a  shadow). — 1.  A  skreen  carried  over 
the  head  to  keep  one  from  the  sun  or  rain  ;  2.  A 
sort  of  wooden  frame  covered  with  cloth  to  keep 
off  the  sun  from  a  window." 

G.  DB  Jbanville. 

-  "  Tableaux  des  Mceurs  du  Temps,"  &a  (5*^ 
S.  viL  449  ;  viiL  31.) — I  have  to  thank  your  corre- 
spondents for  the  information  they  have  given  me. 
We  now  discover  that  two  copies  exist — of  course 
my  query  referred  to  the  original  edition.  Can 
Apis,  without  breach  of  confidence,  tell  me  who 
jyfp^  H'jHHHHi'  Qf  Paris  and  the  bibliophile  of 
London  are?  J.  Borrajo. 

Heraldic  Book-plates  (6^  S.  vi.  466,  469 ; 
vii  36,  76,  233,  436,  615  ;  viii.  38.)— I  also  shall 
be  glad  to  have  my  name  added  to  the  list  of 
collectors.  S.  A.  Newman. 

Littleton  Pkce,  Waloill. 

I  shall  be  clad  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
those  who  collect  book-plates,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
at  any  time  to  exchange  duplicates  with  otner 
collectors.  Gerald  Ponsonbt. 

bi,  Oreen  Street,  Orotvenor  Square. 

The  Divisions  of  an  Orange  (6*^  S.  vi.  613 ; 
vil  134,  297,  437  ;  viii.  38.)— We  used  as  children 
to  speak  of  the  ten  divisions  of  an  orange  as 
"  fleaks,''  a  corruption  of  "  flakes."         J.  C.  J. 

These  used  to  be  called  '*  figs  "  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  some  fifty  years  ago. 

£.  Lbaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Scott  Family  :  The  Parentage  of  Arch- 
bishop RoTHERHAM  (6*»»  S.  viL  89,  139,  168, 
292,  330,  376,  416,  470,  490,  609 ;  viii.  29.)— 
In  the  obituary  of  Beauchief  Abbey,  a  house 
which  was  distant  about  eight  miles  from  Rother- 
ham,  are  commemorated  :  ''Gilbertus  de  Roder- 
ham,  canonicus,  sacerdos,  et  professus :  Petrus 
Roderham,  canonicus  et  sacerdos  :  Henricus  de 
Roderham,  canonicus  et  sacerdos  :  Robertus  de 
Roderham,  abbas  istius  loci."  Throughout  this 
obituaiy  it  is  evident  that  the  professed  members 
of  the  house  adopted  the  names  of  their  birth- 
places on  becoming  dead  to  the  world.  Lay 
orothers  and  benefactors  are  generally  com- 
memorated by  their  proper  names,  e,g,  "  Magister 
Detard  de  Roderham."  S.  0.  Addt. 

Sheffield. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6*^  S.  iv. 
280.)— 

"  The  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem 
Than  music  in  her  sweetest  key; 
Those  eyes  which  unto  me  did  seem 
More  comfortable  than  the  day ; 
These  now  by  me,  as  they  have  been, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen." 
The  above  lines  are  by  Qeoree  Wither,  Hymn  xvnu 
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(p.  825,  edit  Russell  Smith,  1857)."  Hymn  for  a  Widower 
or  Widow  deprived  of  a  Loying  Yoke-fellow." 

Fakht  B— . 
(5»»>  8.  Till.  49.) 
**  Three  centuries, *'  &c. 
This  is  a  translation  of  some  lines  of  Orid,  by  Dryden  :— 
"  The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees : 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays. 
Supreme  in  state ;  and  in  three  more  decays." 
The  authority  for  this  is  E.  Bynhe's  Art  of  Englitk 
Poetry,  fourth  edit.,  London,  1710,  "  Oak,"  p.  312. 

£]>.  Marshall. 
<'  By  Thetis*  tiiisel-slippered  feet" 
ifl  from  the  inyocation  to  Sabrina,  in  Milton's  Co-mm. 

F.  L. 
"  Father  of  Light  I  to  thee  I  call. 
My  soul  is  dark  within.*' 
By  Lord  Bjron  in  1807  (Moore's  Life  of  B^ron,  first 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  106).  W.  J.  Bbrnhard  Smith. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Collectums  for  a  Oenealogy  of  the  Noble  Families  of 

Henzey,  Tyttery,  and  Tjzadt,  OentiUkomma-Verriert 

from  Lorraine.    By  H.  8.  Oraxebrook.    (Stourbridge, 

*for  the  Author.) 
Ma.  Orazsbrook  has  here  got  together  a  mass  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  families  originally  known 
as  De  Hennezel,  De  Thidtry,  Mid  Du  Thisac,  as  well  in 
their  own  country  as  in  this.  To  a  general  reader  the 
great  charm  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  introduc- 
tory part.  Mr.  Grazebrook  shows  that  the  old  Palissy 
idea  of  a  worker  in  glass  being  made  "  noble  "  by  his 
calling  is  unfounded.  It  appears  that  "nobility"  was 
not  suspended  by  a  ''noble  '^sharing  in  glass  works,  for 
the  reason  that  when  the  employments  were  set  down, 
by  engaging  in  which  an  aristocrat  lost  his  quality,  glass- 
making  was  not  known.  Not  being  prohibited,  it  was 
taken  as  being  allowed ;  thence  the  **  Oentilshommes- 
Verriers." 

Ih  « Nature  Series"  (MacmiUan)  Mr.H.  W.  Chisholm 
has  supplied  a  treatise  On  the  Science  of  Weighing 
and  Measuring^  and  Standards  of  Measure  and  WiighL 
Proceeding  as  the  treatise  does  from  the  pen  of  the 
Warden  of  the  Standards,  the  subject  may  be  said  to  be 
treated  of  authoritatively;  certainly  as  much  minute- 
ness is  applied  to  it  as  the  limits  of  the  rolume  permitted. 
'*  The  object,'*  to  quote  Mr.  Chisholm's  own  words,  '*  has 
been  to  giro  as  much  instructive  information  as  the 
limited  space  would  allow  in  relation  to  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  in  use  at  different  periods  in 
yariouB  countries,  and  more  particularly  to  calf  attention 
to  the  scientific  basis  of  our  existing  standardf  of  weight 
and  measure;  and  also  to  describe  the  construction,  of 
instruments  of  precision  required  for  the  accurate  com- 
parison of. standards,  and  to  explain  the  theory  and 
practice  of  scientific  weighing  and  measuring."  The 
numerous  illustrations  accompany  ing  the  yolume  add 
interest  to  the  whole. 

The  Champion's  Arxour-^U  is  as  well  to  put  on 
record,  in  addition  to  the  notes  on  this  subject  {5^^  S. 
yii.  401),  that  on  Tuesday,  July  17, 1877,  a  cap-apte  suit 
of  plate  armour  was  at  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Wood's 
auction  rooms  described  as  *'  the  property  of  the  late 
Hereditary  Champion  Dymoke,  removed  from  Scrivelsby 
Court,  Lincolnshire."  A  small  portion  of  the  horse 
armour  belonging  to  the  suit  was  also  on  sale,  and  was, 


I  understand,  purchased  for  Her  Majesty's  coUectioo  at 
Windsor  Castle.  W.  J.  Bervhaed  t^Mira. 

Parish  BiaiSTBES.— The  Harleiaa ^Society  have  re- 
solved to  publish  tome  of  the  most  interesting  of  oar 
parish  registers,  and  haye  appointed  a  committee  from 
their  council  to  carry  this  out.  The  society  propose  to 
commence  with  the  register  of  St.  Peter's,  ComhiU,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  London  registers.  The  first 
yolume  commences  in  1538. 


ftotitti  to  Corrr€{i0nOeiiM. 

Oh  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  an  I 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bat 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Craons.— This  should  serve  you.  The  Post  Boy,  in 
April,  1700,  has,  "  John  Drvden,  the  famous  Poet,  lies 
a-dying."  On  Thursday,  May  2. 1700,  the  same  paper 
says :  "  Yesterday  Morning,  at  3  of  the  Clocke,  John 
Dryden,  Esq.,  departed  this  Life,  who  for  his  Poetry,  &C., 
excelled  all  others  the  Age  produced."  This  is  contem- 
porary evidence.  Cooke  s  editor  made  a  mistake  of  a 
year.  Dryden  certainly  died  as  the  morning  of  May- 
day dawned,  1700.  The  Register  of  Burials  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  according  to  Col  Chester,  has  the  follow- 
ing entry,  under  the  date  May  13,  1700:  ''Mr.  John 
Dryden,  near  Chaucer's  monument." 

Mas.— For  personal  history  of  Mother  Shipton,  and 
for  all  the  nonsense  ascribed  to  and  written  about  her, 
see  General  Indexes,  and  especially  that  of  Fourth  Series. 
For  varieties  of  cousinhood,  see  index  to  the  same  series. 

WiNSLiT  D.— See  "  N.  k  Q.,"  5»»»  8.  yiL  520,  for  Utle 
of  book  containing  verixUim  report  of  the  De  Polignac 
trial. 

D.  It.— Miss,  as  a  word  of  reproach,  was  in  use  long 
before  Evelyn  used  it  In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  a  tippling 
priest  was  said  to  be  as  "drunk  as  a  «iu«." 

Tristram.—- The  words  of  the  song,  '*  Hope  told  a 
flattering  tale,"  are  by  Peter  Pindar. 

S.  W.  W.— Defoe*s  Robinson  Crusoe  was  once  attributed 
by  fanciful  persons  to  Lord  Oxford. 

Mr.  Wm.  Buchanan  offers  his  best  thanks  to  Habekt 
SUA  FATA  LiBSLLi  for  his  Communication. 

BoBiRT  ARTHiNOTOir  (Lecds.)— The  only  important 
word  in  your  query  is  illegible. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  sheuld  be  addressed  to  **  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ''The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORKS. 
Joft  pabllthed, 

SOUTH  by  EAST.  Notes  of  Trayel  in  Southern 
Europ*.  Bv  O.  F.  RODWBLL,  Soicooe  IfMter  in  UariboRMfrh 
College.  10«  FoU-Pagt  Original  and  other  lUafltntions.  4to.  olotb 
extra,  prioe  SI*. 

**  He  ie  able  to  give  freehneee  to  big  ohaptert  by  faithfully  rfcordlDS 
the  ideas  and  impreesioni  of  a  enltiTated  obeerrer ....  DeterSptive  paa- 
•aget  that  are  admirable  in  their  way."— i>aii^  Jftwa. 


A    HISTORY    of  BELFAST,  from   the   Earliett 

Times  to  the  Cloee  of  the  Eighteenth  Ocntarr.    By  GEO.  BENN. 
If  ape  and  Illostratione.    Large  Sro.  770  pp.  eloth  gilt,  price  t*9. 
**  Worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  to  the 
locality  of  which  it  treats.'*— If el/</s(  NetM-UtUr. 
**  In  all  respects  this  work  is  rery  complete.**— A^/rfJUm  Whig. 
MARCUS  WARD  k  CO.  Lond'^n  and  Belfist 
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Notes  on  Books,  Ae. 


THE  OLD  "ENGLISH  LIBRARY'*  OF  MAN- 
CHESTER CHURCH. 
{Concluded  from  p.  63.) 

The  library  was  ultimately  "  perfected,"  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  works  was  made.  The  volumes 
seem  to  have  been  impartially  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  in  the  will,  which  instanced 
the  works  of  Calvin,  Preston,  and  Perkins  ;  com- 
ments and  annotations  on  the  Bible  or  on  par- 
ticular parts ;  or  such  other  books  as  the  three 
miniBt^rs  might  think  proper,  having  in  view  the 
edification  of  the  common  people. 

As  will  be  seen,  while  the  theology  of  the 
immediate  period  is  not  without  representatives, 
the  collection  is  pretty  complete  and  impartial  in 
that  of  the  earlier  Puritan  stamp.  One  meets  with 
pleasure  some  well-known  local  names.  Such  a 
body  of  literature  in  the  studies  of  the  Lancashire 
ministeis,  and  in  the  homes  of  Lancashire  people, 
and  at  their  hands  in  the  churches,  was  of  in- 
Maenoe  in  the  religious  life  of  the  county  during 
the  next  generation. 

Hiere  are  sixty-five  folio  volumes,  costing  on  an 
avenige  about  lis,  Sd.  each,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  quartos,  costing  about  4s.  each ;  or  an 
average  of  about  6#.  6d  per  voL  The  prices  of  the 
volumes,  as  preserved  in  this  old  document,  are  of 
peculiar  value.  I  have  supplied  the  numbers  pre- 
ceding the  books. 


An  aceoumpt  of  the  70"  in  Bookes  w"^  are  ffbr  Man- 
ohest',  togeather  wt»>  the  18^  pr.  V  w**  is  5":  6»  for  the 
ffizinge  of  them  Accordhig  to  ordr  and  agretownt  of 
June  the  29ti>  1659: 

Impr'is  paid  to  James  Barrett  for  15  dayes 
worke,  k  for  3  wainscott  doores  &  for  rayies 
&c.  as  app'rs  for  the  desk     

pd.  the  Smyths  for  Jron  worke  &  for  Locks ; 
&  the  Wrights  for  sawing  the  great  j^pmks 


s  5%d  the 


pd.  James  Barrett  for  the  3  Joyces  S'ilbd  the 
3  Griffith  catches  &  cutting  of  them  9*    ... 

pd.  alsoe  for  cbaines  claspes  carriedg  caske 
&c.  for  every  reputed  ten  pownd  in  bookes 
the  eome  of  14'  w**"  is  7  tymes  fourteene  ... 

ifoL 

1.  Adams  Sermons  And  Commentary  on  Peeter 

in2von.  att        

2.  Andrews  [Bp.  L.1  cattachisticall  doctr. ... 

3.  Annotations  Engl,  on  the  Bible  2  voL    ... 

4.  Attersol  on  Nurobrs  and  Philemd  2  toI. 

5.  Augnstin  of  the  Cyty  of  Qod       

6.  Bp.  Babbingtons  Works 

7.  Bane  on  th  Bphes" 

8.  Beards  Theat"  of  goda  Judgm*'    

9.  Barlow  [John,  of  Chester^  on  Timothy ... 

10.  Byfeild  [N.]  on  Col.  &  Peeter  1  voL      ... 

11.  Calvin  8  Jnstitut.  &  on  Job  k  Esa.  3  vol. 

12.  Clarks  Martvralogie  at      

18.  Bp.  Cooprs  Works 

14.  Deodatts  Annotations         

15.  Downeham  a  [of  Cheater]  Christie  War- 

fare guyde  to  godlines  &  of  Justificat  3 
vol.  

16.  Elton  on  Rom'  and  Collos"  2  vol 

17.  Eusebius  Ecclesiastical!  History 

18.  ffeatley  8  Clavis  Mistica    

19.  ffenners  Works  [see  p.  62  anteu] 

20.  Gattaker  8  Sermons 

21.  Gouge-8  Works        

22.  Qreenham  8  Works 

23.  Halls  paraphrase  on  the  bible     

24.  Harris  [Dr.  R.]  his  Works  

25.  Hierons  [Samuel]  Works 

26.  HiJdersam  on  psal  51  &  Ju  4^^     

27.  Jenkins  on  Jude     


02  16  08 

01  16  00 
00  14  00 

04  18  00 


01  18  00 

00  08  00 

02  05  00 

01  13  00 
00  14  00 
00  11  00 
00  10  06 
00  06  00 
00  07  00 

00  14  00 

01  02  06 
00  15  00 
00  18  00 
00  15  00 


01  15  00 
01  00  00 
00' 10  00 
00  16  00 
00  18  00 
00  10  00 
00  18  00 
00  13  00 
00  13  00 
00  09  00 
00  14  00 
00  15  Ot 
00  10  06 


84. 


32  13  08 

00  12  00 

01  00  00 
00  15  00 
00  16  06 
00  06  00 
00  12  00 
00  09  00 
00  05  00 


Jermyn  on  the  Prererba  &  Bocl: 

Jewells  Apol.  '        t    ... 

Joaephu8-8  hyatory 

Kendalls  Works  [see  p.  62  anted] 

Knocks  [Knozl  hystory.  of  Scotl 

Leigh  8  body  of  divinitie 

Luther  a  discourses 

Momay  [Philip  del 

Moortons  Catholick  M>peale  &  on  the  masa 

in  2  vol 00  11  06 

Mountagne  8  acta  of  y*  Churoh 00  06  00 

Kewmana  [Samuel]  Conoordaaoe  ...    01  05  06 

Parr  [Elnathaa]  on  the  Romans 00  06  00 

ReinoldaWorka      0100  00 

Roberta  on  the  Coven'      00  18  00 

Rogers  [Richard]  7  treatises  on  Judges, 

and  his  Naaman :  3  toI  00  19  00 

SanndersonaSennana*      00  15  00 


*  Thia  excellent  folio  had  one  generation  later  Callen 
in  price  only  one  ahlUingi  The  copiea  which  Mr.  Bar- 
nalma  Oley,  Herbert's  baofmpher  aad  editor,  gave  in  his 
literaiy  bequest  to  ten  poer  vicarages  in^dioeeaeoC 
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44.  Sibbs  on  the  2  Cor. 

45.  Smith  [John]  on  the  Creed  

46.  Speeds  Chronicle  giren  (J  think)  by  John 

Broznpp  ♦ 

47.  Stock  on  Mallachj 

48.  D'   Tho.    Tftyl''   Works    k   on   Christs 

temptat  2  toI 

49.  Trapp  on  the  New  testam^  

50.  Yshers  Annalls  k  body  of  deyinnity  in  2 

TOl.  V        ...        ... 

51.  Whwtleys  P'W|ype«  

52.  Williams  on  the  true  Church      

5S.  Wilson  [Thomas]  on  the  Romans 

Quarto-8. 

54.  Abbetts  [Bp.  Bobtj  defence  of  Perkins 

in  three  roll 

55.  Abbetts  [Archbp.  Oeo.l  paraphrase  on 

Job  &  on  the  Psalms  in  2  to! 

56.  Abemethy  physick  for  y*  Soule 

57.  Ambrose  [Isaac,  of  Oarstane]  his  nrim* 

med.  &c.  &  his  looking  to  Jesus :  2  toIL 

58.  Bane  [Paul  Bayne]  on  ColL         

59.  Ball  of  fayth,  the  Sacram^  against  Cann, 

tryall  of  Sep'ation,  pulpett  patron'age 
in5Tol.  allat     

60.  Baxters  S**  rest  &  Infant  Baptis.  2  toI.... 

61.  Bayljrs  disuasive     


62.  Bernard  on  the  Saboath  ..w       

63.  Bvfeild  on  the  Creed         

64.  Blake  on  the  Coren^  k  Couen<  seild  in  2 

TOl 

65.  Boultons  [Bobt  of  Blackburn]  Works  2 

TOl.  

66.  Borroughs  on  hosea  3  vol 

67.  Borroughs  [Jeremiah]  Jrenicon 

68.  Bridges  Works       

69.  Brightman  on  the  Berel 

70.  Brinsleys  true  Watch       

71.  Bucan  s  com'on  places       

72.  Buntings  trayills...  

73.  Burton  s  Deyine  tracts      

74.  Calvins  Harmony 

75.  Cartwrights  Cattachis.      

76.  Caryll  on  Job  in  10  toU. 

77.  Cawdrey  and  Palmer  on  the  Saboath  in  2 

TOL  

78.  Collmg  s  [Dr.  J.  CollingcsTCordiall 

79.  Cottons  [%>.  J.  of  NewlS.,  his  Works] 

5to1 

80.  Dods  Works  in  2  ToL         

81.  Downeham  [Bp.  George]  on  Hosea,  on 

Psal.  16»h  his  DeTinitie,  on  y«  Coren*  of 
Grace  and  of  Prayer  in  5  toL 

82.  Dykes  Works  in  2  ToL      

83.  Edwards  agt  Jndepend** 

84.  Elton  on  Com'andm*'        

85.  ffeatley  a  Roman  fiSsher 

86.  Gattaker  gods  ey  on  Jzraell       

87.  Tho.  Goodwins  Works       

88.  Greenhill  on  Ezekiell  4  roll 


00  06  00 
00  10  00 


00  06  00 

00  15  06 

00  15  00 

01  04  00 
00  04  06 
00  08  00 
00  06  00 


00  11  00 

00  05  10 
00  03  06 

00  14  06 
00  04  00 


00  11  08 
00  10  06 
00  04  00 

5i"or^ 

00  01  02 
00  04  08 

00  08  00 

00  10  00 
00  10  00 
00  02  06 
00  06  06 
00  05  06 
00  14  06 
00  04  06 
00  03  06 
00  04  06 
00  05  00 
00  02  06 
02  10  00 

00  06  00 
00  06  06 

00  08  06 
00  04  06 


00  16  04 
00  08  06 
00  06  00 
00  05  00 
00  01  08 
00  02  06 
00  06  06 
00  14  00 


Carlisle,  cost  lis,  each.    See  Bp.  Nicholson's  Mitedlany 
Accounts,  ed.  by  Feivuson,  1877,  p.  7. 

*  This  note,  which  is  in  the  margin,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing, it  is  believed,  of  the  Rer.  Edmund  Lees,  the  second 
Chetham  Librarian.  The  donor  was  Mr.  Brozupp,  "  of 
the  towne,"  whom  Newcome  knew,  and  whawas  hurt  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse  at  Houghs  End,  near  Manchester, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeni  of  old  Mistress  Mosley. 


89.  Gumall  Spirittuall  Arm' 00  09  00 

90.  The  Harmony  of  ConfessiO"  [Lond.,  1643]  00  03  06 

91.  Hill  s  lyfe  Eurlasting       00  04  00 

92.  Tho.  Hookers  Works  2  rol 00  14  00 

93.  Hudson  on  the  Church 00  02  08 

94.  Jacks6  on  the  pentat  to  Job     00  10  00 

95.  James  corruptiO  of  script 00  02  06 

96.  Jennison  of  compunctiO 00  02  00 

97.  King  on  Jonah     00  05  06 

98.  Latymers  Sermons         00  03  00 

99.  Laurence  on  fayth  00  04  06 

100.  Loves  Works 2  toI 00  12  00 

101.  Luther  on  the  Galat        00  04  06 

102.  Manton  on  James 00  05  00 

66  00  02 

103.  Manton  on  Jude 00  04  06 

104.  Mason  ag*  Jesuytes         00  03  00 

105.  Momay  truenes  of  Chr.  Relig. 00  03  06 

106.  Morning  ezercyse  methodizd     00  06  00 

107.  Moorton  Grand  impostr. 00  04  06 

108.  Moulens  buckler  of  fayth  00  02  00 

109.  Napier  [John]  on  RcTelat         00  02  06 

110.  Peirson  on  Select  Psal* 00  02  00 

111.  Prestons  Worics  4  vol 0104  00 

112.  Randalls  lectures  2  vol 00  06  00 

lis.  Readings  guyde     00  03  00 

114.  Reinolds  agenst  hart       00  05  00 

115.  Robinson  Christ  all  in  aU  00  05  00 

116.  Rogers  [Daniel]  practicall  cattachis.  k 

sacram"  and  matrimoniall  hon**  2  vol.      00  06  06 

117.  Rogers  [Thomas,  native  of  Cheshire]  on 

the  39  Articles 00  02  00 

118.  Rollooke  on  Thess.  k  CoU 00  05  06 

119.  Rutherford  surveigh  of  spirittall  Anti- 

christ. Christ  dying  &  drawing  sinners, 
agt  Liberty  and  on  the  CoTen<  of  grace 
4  vol 00  13  00 

120.  Sclater  on  Thess  k  Rom.  2  voL           ...    00  09  00 
12L  Sedgwicks  Works  3  vol 00  07  06 

122.  Shepheard  [Thomas]  on  the  Saboath    ...  00  02  00 

123.  Sibbs  Works  in  4  vol 00  14  00 

124.  Smyths  Sermons 00  06  00 

125.  Stock  on  the  Attributes 00  02  06 

126.  Stoughton  s  Works  2  vol 00  06  00 

127.  Sutton  on  the  Rom 00  02  09 

128.  Tayl'  [Dr.  T.]  on  Tif  Parable  of  y 

Sower;  on  the  Revelat,  &  S"  pr'gresse 

in  4  vol 00  14  06 

129.  Topsell  on  JoeU 00  05  00 

130.  Wattson  Works  2  voL      00  09  06 

13L  Whittles  Way        00  03  06 

132.  Yates  his  Modell  and  Arraignment  of 

hyppocresie  in  2  vol     00  04  00 

ToUUis       75  04  05 
Manchester  Quitt. 

These  books  have  loDg  since  been  dispersed. 
In  Dr.  Hibbert's  Hist,  of  the  Coll  Church,  1830, 
p.  313,  he  says  that  the  boolcs,  ^'having  been 
neglected,  had  fallen  into  decay,  so  that  ktteily 
nothing  remained  but  the  desks,  a  few  tattered 
books,  and  remnants  of  loose  chains.  When  the 
chantry  was  converted  into  a  registry,  the  frag- 
ments were  remoTed  into  Chetmun's  Hospital.'' 
From  the  Hospital  the  books  went  into  the 
second-hand  book-shops,  and  a  gentleman  who  saw 
them  there  and  examined  them  describes  their 
condition  and  number  (see^anchester  Gtwtrdtan, 
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July  28,  1847,  p.  8,  coL  3).  Some  of  them  ulti- 
matelj  came  into  the  possession  of  the  old  book- 
sellers of  Shade  Hill,  from  whom  they  were  '*  re- 
deemed" by  the  President  of  the  Chetham  Society 
(see  ToL  xxxriii.  of  the  Chetham  pablications : 
Bibliographical  Notices  of  the  Church  Libraries 
aJt  Turton  and  Oortoiiy  bequeathed  by  Humphrey 
Chetham,    Edited  by  Gilbert  J.  French.     1855). 

Mr.  Prestwich's  library  was  in  process  of  dis- 
solution a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  Ominous 
inquiries  began  to  be  made  by  the  feoffees  of  the 
Hospital  in  1685 :  "  What  hath  been  received  for 
Mr.  Preistwich's  Library  ? "  "  Where  was  the  re- 
mainder f ''  and  "  Who  had  the  Catabgne  ? "  It 
was  replied,  as  to  what  had  been  "received  of  Mr. 
Prestwich,"  that  on  March  4,  1681,  lOL  had  been 
received  by  Dr.  Stratford  (the  Warden),  and  on 
May  12,  1682,  40Z.  by  Mr.  Peter  Birch  ;  that  the 
remainder  of  the  books  were  ("  for  anything  we 
know  '^  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  Birch  ;  and  that 
the  catalogue  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Stratford. 

J.  £.  Bailbt. 

Stretford,  near  Mancbeaier. 


SHAKSPEABIANA. 


"  Othbllo,"  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  l.  15  :— 
"  The  wind-shaked  lurge,  with  high  and  monstrous 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  tver-Jixed  pole,** 

Johnson  says  the  allusion  is  to  the  star  Arcto- 
phylax ;  and  Steevens  expresses  '*  wonder  that 
none  of  the  advocates  for  Shakespeare's  learning 
has  observed  that  Arctophylax  literally  signifies 
the  guard  of  the  bear."  But  they  are  both  in 
error  ;  and  Shakespeare  knew  better  than  his  com- 
mentators what  he  was  talking  about  when  he 
spoke  of  the  guards  of  the  pole,  and  not  the 
guard  of  the  l^r.  Arctophylax  (as  I  should  be 
prepared  to  maintain,  with  due  deference  to  high 
authorities  to  the  contrary)  is  not  a  synonr m  tor 
the  star  Arcturus,  but  for  the  constellation  Bootes ; 
and  the  bear,  of  which  he  is  the  guard,  or  rather 
keeper,  is  not  the  Little  Bear,  of  which  Polaris  is 
the  lucida,  but  the  Great  Bear,  as  will  be  evident 
on  the  most  cursory  glance  at  a  celestial  globe  or 
map.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  part  of 
the  subject  further  ;  for  Arctophylax,  whether  it 
mean  the  star  or  the  constellation,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Polar  Guards. 

They  are  the  two  stars  13  and  y  Ursae  Minoris, 
on  the  shoulder  and  foreleg  of  the  Little  Bear,  as 
usually  depicted,  or  sometimes  on  the  ear  and 
shoulder.  They  were  more  observed  in  Shake- 
speare's time  than  now  for  purposes  of  navigation. 
Norman's  Safegard  of  Sailers^  4to.,  London,  1587, 
has  a  chapter,  *^  Howe  to  knowe  the  houre  of  the 
night  by  the  Guards,  by  knowing  on  what  point 
of  the  compass  they  shall  be  at  midnight  every 
fifteenth  day  throughout  the  whole  yeare."    They 


were  even  made  the  subject  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  facilitating  calculation,  one  of  which 
is  described  in  The  Arte  of  NavigcUion,  translated 
by  Bichard  Eden  from  the  Spanish  of  Martin 
Curtis  (or  Cortez),  4to.,  London,  1561,  consistinG^ 
of  fixed  and  movable  cdhcentric  circles,  marked 
with  the  days  of  the  year  and  hours  of  the  day 
respectively,  with  holes  through  which  to  observe 
*'  the  two  starres  called  the  Guardians,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  home."  Further  details  will  be 
found  in  Admiral  Smyth's  Cycle  of  Celestial  Ob- 
jeetSf  iL  331,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  above 
references,  and  which  cites  also  '*  Tap's  Seaman^s 
Chrammary  1609"  (not  mentioned  by  Watt  or 
Lowndes),  '*  containing  still  more  upon  the  Guards"; 
and  Hood's  Use  of  the  Celestial  Globe,  4to., 
London,  1590,  deriving  the  name  "from  the 
Spanish  word  guardare,  which  is  to  beholde, 
because  they  are  diligently  to  be  looked  unto,  in 
regard  of  the  singumr  use  which  they  have  in 
navigation." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  position  of  the 
Pole  star  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  Pole 
(pol^r  axis),  and  in  Shakespeare's  time  they  were 
still  further  apart.  He  probably  meant  to  include 
in  the  Guards  all, the  three  stars  required  for  the 
observations  above  noticed.  Otherwise  in  de- 
scribing a  tempest  which  seemed  to  cast  water  on 
one  constellation,  and  quench  two  of  the  principal 
stars  of  another,  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided 
mentioning  the  third  star,  the  brightest  and  most 
important  of  the  three. 

John  Fitchett  Mabsh. 


THE  POLAR  GUARDS. 

In  the  above  note  on  the  "  guards  of  the  ever- 
fixed  pole"  I  have  been  careful  to  confine  myself 
to  what  was  necessary  for  explaining  and  Olus- 
trating  that  passage.  But  the  fact  that  the  popular 
name  of  two  stars,  so  much  observed  in  Shake- 
speare's day  as  to  serve  for  a  celestial  clock,  should 
have  been  so  completely  forgotten  in  the  time  of 
Johnson  and  Steevens  that  they  lost  their  way  in 
attempting  to  identify  them,  entitles  them  to  a 
note  on  their  own  account.  How  many  of  your 
readers  are  aware  that,  with  a  very  slight  effort  of 
thought,  they  may  ascertain  the  time,  within  a 
fair  approximation,  at  any  hour  of  a  star-light 
night  throughout  the  year  by  looking  out  of  a 
north  window?  I  have  not  read  old  Norman's 
chapter,  "  Howe  to  knowe  the  houre  of  the  night 
by  the  Guards'*;  but  a  simple  deduction  from  the 
facts  shown  by  a  planisphere  or  celestial  globe  will 
serve  the  purpose  better. 

The  position  of  (3  and  y  Ursee  Minoris,  distant 
from  each  other  about  three  degrees,  and  forming 
with  Polaris  a  very  acute  scalene  triangle,  of 
which  the  latter  star  is  the  apex,  at  a  distance  of 
about  seventeen  degrees  from  )8,  the  nearest  of 
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them,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  At  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  a  line  connecting  the  two  former 
stars,  known  of  old  as  the  Polar  Gaards,  and  com- 
pared by  Eden  to  the  month  of  a  horn,  will  be 
found  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  at  midnigfat  on 
or  about  the  20th  of  December.  This  &te  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpoee,  and  is  the 
only  one  we  shall  have  ta  remember  in  order  to 
make  use  of  our  celestial  clock.  The  Guards  will 
be  seen  on  Uiat  night  to  the  spectator's  right  of, 
and  below,  the  Pole  star,  or  in  the  position  which, 
on  a  terrestrial  map,  would  be  called  south-east  of 
it.  Of  course,  at  midnight  three  months  later 
they  will  have  assumed  a  horizontal  position  to  the 
right  of,  and  above,  the  Pole  ;  at  Midsummer  they 
will  be  to  the  left  and  perpendicular,  and  at 
Michaelmas  to  the  left  and  horizontal  The 
deviation  from  these  four  positions  at  intervening 
periods  is  easily  estimated,  at  the  rate  of  an  angle 
of  thirty  degrees  for  each  month.  As  the  twelve 
numerals  on  a  clock  face  divide  the  circle  into 
angular  spaces  of  thirty  degrees,  the  position  of 
the  hour  hand  at  each  hour,  reckoning  from  six 
o'ckx^  backwards,  will  indicate  the  position  of  the 
line  connecting  the  two  Guards  at  midnight  on 
the  20th  of  each  month.  Their  midnight  position 
on  any  given  ni^t  being  thus  ascertained,  their 
position  at  any  given  hour  will  indicate  the  time, 
each  hour  before  or  after  midnight  being  shown 
by  an  angular  deviation  of  fifteen  degrees  from  the 
midnight  position,  as  the  celestial  clock  dial  \a 
graduated  to  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  twelve. 
As  thus  described,  the  observation  depends 
entirely  on  the  angle  made  with  the  horizon  and 
perpendicular  by  the  line  connecting  the  two 
Guards,  the  only  use  made  of  the  Pole  star  being 
to  distinguish  between  the  upper  and  lower  per- 
pendicular, and  the  right  and  left  horizontal 
positions.  But  if  it  be  preferred  to  treat  the  line 
from  Polaris  to  /^,  the  nearest  of  the  two  Guards, 
as  the  hand  of  the  celestial  dial,  it  will  be  per- 
pendicular above  the  Pole  star  at  midnight  on  the 
30th  of  April,  answering  to  the  19th  of  April 
Old  Style,  applicable  to  the  Spanish  navigator's 
arrangement.  John  Fitchktt  Marsh. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  CABAUSIUS. 
{C<nitvift4d/rom  p,  44.) 
The  authority  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Churchill  is  a 
contradiction  to  his  own  assertion  ;  for  if  Carausius 
bad  been  a  native-bom  Batavian,  he  could  not 
truly  be  described  as  *'a  foster  child  of  Batavia — 
TerrsB  Batavise  alumnus.^  There  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  "  one's  own  child  "  and  "  foster 
chUd ''  in  the  English  language,  as  hetweem  fiUusj 
puer,  or  natus,  and  alumnus  in  Latin.  The  very 
term  alumnus  shows  that  Carausius  was  an  ''alien,'' 
or  "  foreigner,"  in  Batavia,  adopted  and  nurtured 
there.    The  relative  term  to  atumnus  in  Greek  is 


rpdi^cjuos— '' a  word  applied  to  persons  adopted 
into  Spartan  &milies  "  (Liddell  and  Scott,  (xredk- 
Snglivi  Lexicon,  in  yerb.  Tp6<f>i/Aos\  Had  Ca- 
rausius been  a  free-bom  Batavian  he  0Q$;ht  to 
have  been  described  as  indigena,  or,  if  springing 
from  the  slave  class,  vernaculus.  It  was  bemmse 
he  was  not  a  BcUavian  that  he  is  said  by  Eume- 
nius  to  be  '*  Terrse  Batavtae  alumnus.^'  If  at  the 
time  that  Carausius  lived  there  was  no  other 
Menapia,  or  Manapia,  than  "a  small  place,''  or 
''  a  small  city  in  Bactriana,"  and  if  there  were  no 
other  "  Menapii "  than  those  against  whom  Caesar 
fought,  and  of  whom  such  frequent  m^ition  is 
made  by  him  (Ds  BdL  Oal,  ii.  4  ;  iiL  9  ;  iv.  22, 
26  ;  vL  5,  6) ;  if  their  descendants  had  never 
wandered  elsewhere,  and  if  Ptolemy  had  not  foand 
a  locdity  in  which  other  Menapians  were  discover- 
able, then  Carausius  must  of  course  have  been  a 
continental  Menapian.  But  there  is  not  only 
strong  but  absolutely  indisputable  evidence  that 
there  were  other  Menapians  than  those  on  the 
Continent,  and  hence,  to  all  the  authors  previously 
cited — from  Milton,  the  admirer  of  Cromwell,  to 
Churchill,  a  worshipper  of  the  Stuarts— I  say,  in  a 
broken  sentence  of  Flautus, 

•*  Accolse,  adrensB  omnes,  d«te  viam," 
whilst  I  produce  the  evidence  that  is  relied  upon 
to  show  that  Oeurausins  was  either  a  "  W^sh  "  or 
an  '*  Irish"  Menapian ;  an  opinion  that  is  expressed 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Harum  unam  quam  nam  vero  incertam  potriam 
habebat  Carausius"  ("De  Situ  Britanniav*  Kb.  L 
c.  8,  §  14,  in  Johnstone's  AnHquitate$  Cdto- 
NormanniccBf  p.  116,  Copenhagen,  1786). 

"The  native  land  of  Carausius  was  in  either 
one  or  other  "  (Wales  or  Ireland),  "  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  of  them."  Is  this  statement  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  probable  ?  In  other  words, 
was  there  any  other  Menapia  than  that  mentioned 
by  the  authors  previously  quoted  ?  Here  is  what 
is  said  by  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  modem 
antiquaries,  Sir  F.  Palgrave  : — 

*'  This  aorereign  "  ^Carausius)  **  was  a  *  Menapian '  by 
birth.  The  nation  whence  be  had  originated  had  been 
dlTided  by  migrations  into  several  colonies :  one  was 
settled  in  Erin  (in  Wexford  and  the  adjoining  eonnties), 
another  was  founded  in  the  islands  of  the  Bhine,  and 
the  Menwpii  of  Britain,  now  St.  Davids,  seem  also  to 
have  belonged  to  these  tribes.  Caraiuius  was  bora  in 
Britain  **  (or  Ireland),  "  according  to  an  authority  (Ric. 
Mon..  De  Situ  Brtian.t  c.  8,  §  14)  which  we  are  com- 
peUcd  to  recelTe  with  hesitation,  and  which  is  opposed 
to  the  Roman  writers,  who  oaH  him  the '  foster  son  of 
Batavia,'  yet  for  the  credit  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  it 
is  to  be  admitted  that  the  same  uncertainty  prevails 
with  regard  to  many  of  the  emperors  and  most  of  the 
tyrants  of  Rome."— jRtM  and  Progreu  of  the  Enffluk 
Commonwealih,  vol.  i.  ch.  zi.  pp.  874,  375.^ 


*  In  the  preceding  extract  I  haTO  interpolated  th« 
words  ^  or  Ireland  "  as  necessary  to  gire  toe  fuU  and 
precise  meaning  of  tlie  words  of  Ktchard  of  Cirencester. 
He  refers  both  to  Wales  ar.d  Ireland,  8ir  F.  Palgrave 
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The  reader  tbus  sees  that  there  were  Menapii  in 
Wales  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 
The  evidence  in  support  of  Carausius  being  u  con- 
tinental Menapian  has  been  stated,  and  now  we 
bare  to  examine  what  evidence  there  is  tliat  he 
was  a  Welshman  or  an  Irishman.  The  witnesses 
io  support  of  Carausius  being  a  Welshman  are  not 
man  J,  and  none  of  them,  in  my  estimation,  satis- 
factoiy.  The  first  witness  I  would  wish  to  bring 
forward  is  Dr.  Stnkely  ;  but  he  is  beyond  my 
reach,  for  I  have  not  read  his  book.  Mr.  Gibbon, 
and  Mr.  Gibbon's  annotator,  Dean  Mil  man,  have 
done  so.  The  latter  treats  Dr.  Stukely  as  a 
visionary,  because  be  makes  Carausius  not  merely 
*'  a  native  of  St.  Davids,"  but  tdso  "  a  prince  of 
Uie  blood-royal  of  Britain"  (Gibbon's  History, 
voL  iL  ch.  xiiL  p.  120,  note  25).  "I  have,"  said 
Gibbon,  p.  120,  **used  his"  (Dr.  StukelyV) 
^^  materials,  and  rejected  most  of  his  fanciful  con- 
jectures." Camden  (vol.  ii.  p.  Ixxii,  note  n.)  and 
Kuding  (vol.  i.  p.  100,  n.  4)  regard  Dr.  Stukeiy's 
statements  as  undeserving  of  credit,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  afraid  he  must  be  put  out  of  court  as  one 
whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  of  no  value. 

(^ffrey  of  Monmouth  is  the  first  and  most 
important  witness  in  support  of  the  allegation  that 
Carausius  was  a  Welshman.  This  author  was  a 
diligent  collector  of  legends  and  traditions  ckcula- 
ting  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  translated  them 
into  Latin  and  called  his  translation  a  History,  It 
is  a  book  alike  interesting  and  valuable,  for  though 
it  does  not  tell  us  (except  occasionally)  what  were  at 
any  time  ^  facts,"  it  tells  what  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  ^  facts,"  and  what  is  in  itself  *'  an  actual  fact," 
namely,  what  was  at  one  time  firmly  believed  to 
be  "  facts."*  Now  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  with 
all  his  desire  to  exalt  his  own  country,  does  not 
venture  to  affirm  positively  and  distinctly  that 
Carausius  was  "  a  Welshman  by  birth " ;  his 
words  are  :  "  Eo  tempore  fuerat  in  Britannia 
javenis  quidam  nomine  Carausius  ex  intima  gente 
creatus"  (Hist,  lib.  v.  c.  iii.) :  "There  was  at  that 
time  a  certain  young  man  in  Britain  named 
^Jaransias,  who  was  a  person  sprung  from  the 
lowest  class  of  society."  Dr.  Giles  thus  translates 
the  same  passage  in  Geffrey  of  Monmouth :  "  At 
that  time  there  was  in  Britain  one  Carausius,  a 
joang  man  of  mean  birth"  (JSix  Old  English 
Chronicles,  p.  15B,  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
London,  1848).  This  is  not  saying  that  Carausius 
was  "  a  Britoti"  but  that  he  was  "  at  that  time  in 
Britain."     The  inimical  feeling   manifested   by 

confines  the  interpretation  to  Britain ;  but  he  candidly 
mentions  the  paiSBge  in  Eiohard  of  CirencMter,  by  eon- 
niUing  which  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen  is  at 
oDce  disoeraible. 

"  For  an  analysis  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  book  as 
a  "hirtory,"  see  Warton's  History  of  Biiglish  Poetry 
(edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt),  vol  i.  p.  98,  note  3  (London, 
KeeTcs  k  Turner,  1871). 


Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  narrating  the  career  of 
Carausius  is  an  indication  he  did  not  look  upon 
*'  the  emperor  "  as  a  fellow  countryman.  On  the 
contrary,  he  writes  of  Carausius  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  if  Carausius  had  been  one  of  those 
Irish  "  kerns  "  against  whom  the  popular  feeling, 
from  and  after  the  time  Geoffrey  wrote,  has  be^ 
immortalized  in  the  words  attributed  by  Shak- 
speare  to  King  Richard  II.  when  he  says  : — 

**  Now  for  our  Irlah  wars ; 
We  must  supplant  those  mugb,  rug-beaded  kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, — 
But  they  have  privilege  tu  live." 

The  next  and,  I  believe,*  most  ancient  authority 
is  Tysilio,  whose  work.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings, 
bos  been  translated  from  the  Welsh  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Roberts  (London,  ISll).  It  introduces 
Carausius  thus  :  ^'  A  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Caron,  of  British  family,  but  of  low  origin  "  (p.  93). 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  his  Chronicles,  though 
not  complimentary  to  Carausius,  does  not  repudiate 
him  as  a  Welshman.  It  is  thus  he  daintily  and 
dolefully  introduces  the  ferocious  Carausius  :— 

**  Stalewirthe  yong  baohiler  in  this  land  was  he  the, 
CarauB  was  ycleped,  what  coutbe  of  much  wo." 
Chronicltif  p.  77  (tee  also  pp.  7^-81). 

Hardyng  hates  the  very  name  of  Carausius,  and 
declares  that  he 

"  By  his  manhode  set  all  on  roberye, 
Of  low  bloodde  came,  risen  by  insolence." 

P.  92. 
In  these  authors,  whether  rhymers  or  translatofs 
of  ancient  bards,  there  is  a  curious  consentaneity  in 
their  misstatements  of  the  life  of  Carausius  and 
the  course  of  events  subsequent  to  his  death.  The 
primal  spring  from  which  all  such  perversions  of 
truth  are  derived  seems  to  be  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. Hen*  Lappenberg  (vol.  i.  p.  45,  not.  2) 
remarks  that  there  is  such  a  coincidence  between 
him  and  Eumenius  as  to  what  occurred  after  the 
fall  of  Allectus  that  Geoffrey  must  have  "  used 
ancient  works  no  longer  in  existence."  Admitting 
this  to  be  the  fact,  still  nearly  all  that  he  and  his 
followers,  Tysilio,  Hardyng,  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
&C.,  say  about  Carausius  is  unjust  to  his  memory. 
Their  statements  are  at  best  but  distorted  frag- 
ments of  fact«,  so  intermingled  with  a  mass  of 
fabulous  rubbish  that  they  can  never  repay  the 
trouble  of  disentangling  them.  They  are  like  ^*  the 
reasons  "  of  Gratiano  :  "  As  two  grains  of  wheat 
hid  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  You  shall  seek  all  day 
ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  hav^  them,  they 
are  not  worth  the  search."  Mr,  Woodward,  in  his 
History  of  Wales  (voL  i.  p.  68),  repudiates  these 
misstatements  of  Geoffrey  and  his  followers  as  *'  a 
most  remarkable  series  of  blunders,"  whilst  hiH 
advocacy  of  Carausius's  claim  to  be  considered  a 
Welshman  is  thus  modestly  maintained  :  ^^  fie " 
(Carausius)  "  was  by  birth  a  Menapian,  and  the 
Welsh  claim  him  as  their  own— for  Anraupot^l. 
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Davids  in  ancient  times  Menapia  ? — althoqgh  the 
classic  historians  would  make  him  a  mere  Dutch- 
man "  (vol.  i.  p.  67).  The  saint,  by  whose  name 
(St.  David's)  the  Welsh  city  is  called,  died,  it  is 
believed,  on  March  1,  a.d.  664.  A  narrative  of 
his  life  will  bo  found  in  the  Bollandists'  Acta 
Sanctorum^  vol.  vii.  (Paris  and  Rome,  1866),  and 
all  the  information  concerning  the  St.  David's  city 
and  district  that  is  there  given  is  contained  in  the 
following  words  :  "  oKTaTrirapov  aKpov  appellat 
Ptolenieus,  Britanni  incolse  Pelidirave  et  Cantred 
Devi,  St.  Davids-land,  id  est  S.  Davidis  ditionem, 
et  ipsam  urbem  Meneviam,  Britanni  Tay-Dm,  id 
est  d4)mus  Devi,  seu  Davidis,  et  Angli  S.  Davids 
appellant "  {Commmt  Brev.,  §  4,  p.  38). 

Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabk. 
(To  he  continued.) 


Bar  Anecdote. — The  following  Bar  anecdote 
has  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print,  but  having 
been  myself  present  when  it  occurred,  I  can  vouch 
for  its  accuracy,  and  it  would  seem  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  During  the  hearing  of  the  great 
appeal  case  in  1844  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P., 
and  others  r.  the  Queen,  the  English  Common 
Law  judges  were  summoned  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Ljmdhurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
presiding.  Tliat  House  when  sitting  in  its  judicial 
capacity  invariably  rises  at  4  p.m.,  but  on  that 
occasion,  in  order  to  enable  the  judges  to  proceed 
on  their  several  circuits,  the  House  adjourned  to 
seven  in  the  evening,  when  it  resumed  its  sittings. 
The  late  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  Q.C.,  who  afterwards 
as  Lord  Truro  became  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  appealing  prisoners,  and 
was  on  the  return  of  the  House,  after  dinner,  to 
have  proceeded  with  his  argument  on  their  behalf. 
On  rising  to  address  the  House  he  declared  that  it 
was  very  unusual  as  well  as  inconvenient  to  call 
on  counsel  to  address  the  House  after  dinner,  and 
he  requested  their  lordships  to  permit  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  ordinary  Bar  wig,  instead  of  requiring 
him  to  appear  in  the  long  full  wigs  in  which, 
through  deference  to  the  dignity  of  that  assembly. 
Queen's  Counsel  usually  plead  at  their  lordships' 
bar.  Lord  Lyodhurst  then  gravely  proceeded  to 
consult  the  law  lords  present,  and  announced  to 
Sir  Thomas  that  my  lords  were,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstauces  of  the  case,  disposed  to  accede  to 
his  request  on  two  express  conditions.  Sir  Thomas 
at  once  declared  his  willingness  to  submit  to  any 
teirms  their  lordships  should  please  to  impose.  On 
this  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  woolsack 
announced  the  conditions— first,  that  the  per- 
mission should  not  in  future  be  relied  on,  so  as  to 
create  a  precedent,  and,  secondly,  that  Sir  Thomas 
should  personally  undertake  to  their  lordships  not 
to  add  to  the  length  of  his  speech  what  he  curtailed 
from  the  length  of  his  wig  !  W.  B. 


"  Battle." — Gibbon,  in  his  Hiit,  Decline  Bonu 
EmpirCf  has  an  obsolete  use  of  thb  word  in  the 
passages  which  follow  :  "  The  four  successive 
battles  of  the  French  were  commanded  by ...  " 
(voL  vL,  orig.  4to.  ed.,  chap.  iiL  p.  151  ;    also 

Ep.  163  and  165).    The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  the 
istorian  of  Manchester,  has  a  note  on  these  pas- 


"  Here  the  word  battle  is  used  in  an  acceptation  that 
is  occasionally  given  it  by  our  old  writers.  But  it  is  an 
acceptation  that  is  very  harsh  and  violent  It  ii  that 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  (a<^-arraj^,  and  means  a 
division  of  an  army  arrayed  for  battle ;  just  as  it  seems 
to  be  used  for  battle-axe  in  this  unnoticed  passage  of  the 
Psalms :  '  There  brake  he  the  arrows  of  the  6ov,  the 
shield,  the  tword,  and  the  battle*  And  as  the  use  of 
baitle  for  battle-axe  would  be  very  harsh  in  a  modem 
writer,  hcwerer  countenanced  by  this  and  other  passages 
in  old  authors ;  so  the  adoption  of  baUle  for  the  division 
of  an  army,  however  sanctioned  by  a  number  of  our  old 
authors,  is  very  violent" — QibboiCs  Hittary  Renewed. 
8vo.,  1791,  p.  202. 

J.  E.  Bailet. 

BosuF  OR  Beuf. — This  termination  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  French  geographical  names,  and 
also  in  surnames.  Thus  we  have  Coulibceuf  and 
Criquebceuf,  in  Calvados  ;  Criquebeuf,  Seine  Inf. ; 
Criquebeuf-la-Campagne  and  Criqnebeuf-sur- 
Seine,  Eure  ;  Elbeuf  or  Elbceuf,  Elbeuf-en-Bray, 
and  Elbeuf-sur-Andelle,  Seine  Inf. ;  Marbeuf  and 
Belboeuf,  Seine  Inf. ;  Paimboeuf,  Loire  Inf. ;  and 
Quillebeuf  (found  Quileboeuf),  Eure.  Among 
French  surnames  are  Belbeuf,  Belboeuf,  Chabeu 
or  Chabeuf,  Cordebeuf,  De  Marboeuf,  and  Poin- 
boeuf.  The  vocable  is  certainly  not  from  hceuf^  an 
ox.  I  take  it  to  be  from  the  Celtic  (Welsh)  hod, 
residence,  which,  in  the  Cornish  dialect,  is  liable, 
among  other  forms,  to  take  those  of  hod,  hoty  bo. 
Bo  Latinized  will  become  boium,  with  a  digamma, 
bovium,  which  might  finally  corrupt  to  hceuf  and 
beuf.  Lamartiniere  gives  Elbovium  as  the  Latin 
form  of  Elbeuf.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Paris. 

Aberdeen  Puns. — A  fashionable  paper  recently 
gave  the  following  from  Aberdeen.  An  Aberdeen 
punster  was  thrust  into  a  closet  with  the  threat 
of  incarceration  till  he  made  a  pun.  The  lock  was 
hardly  turned,  when  "  Oh-pun  the  door "  was 
heard. 

In  olden  days  I  had  an  Aberdonian  tutor  who 
was  wont  to  teU  of  a  scene  in  a  college  class  room. 
The  day  was  cold,  and  the  laggard  students, 
creeping  in  one  by  one,  caused  a  frequent  opening 
of  the  door.  This  irritated  a  punctual  one  among 
them,  who,  feeling  each  incoming  blast,  repeated 
his  shout  of  "Claude  ostium."  "Claude  os  tuuna'' 
roared  the  professor,  who  found  his  lecture  inter- 
rupted by  the  constant  cry.  W.  T.  M. 

Bhinfield  Grove. 
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[We  mngt  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


John  Batmbs  on  Want  of  Indexes. — In  the 
amosiog  article  on  Lord  Abinger  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  several  allusions 
are  made  to  John  Baynes,  the  friend  of  Romilly 
and  Scarlett,  between  whom  at  his  death,  at  the 
early  s^  of  twenty-eight,  he  divided  his  library. 

John  Baynes  was  unquestionably  a  very  remark- 
able man.  After  taking  the  highest  honours  at 
Cambridge,  and  with  every  prospect  of  attaining 
the  very  highest  at  the  Bar,  and  being  the  asso- 
ciate of  Porson  and  Parr  (who  wrote  his  epitaph), 
and  having  written  a  satire  to  which  Walpole 
refers  over  and  over  again  in  the  highest  terms, 
John  Baynes  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight, 
and,  except  perhaps  in  the  le^  world,  his  name 
seems  to  be  almost  unknown.  The  late  Mr.  Douce 
Qsed  to  speftk  of  him  in  the  warmest  and  most  affec- 
tionate terms  ;  and  it  was  &om  him  probably  that 
I  learned  that  John  Baynes  was  the  author  of 
that  clever  satire  called  forth  by  the  Itowley  con- 
troversy, An  Archaological  Epistle  to  the  Beverend 
<Mwf  Wmkipful  Jeremiah  MUUs,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  Preeident  of  the  Society  of  Antiqttaries, 
<^  This  fact  was  unknown  to  Peter  Cunningham, 
▼ho,  when  editing  the  correspondence  of  Horace 
Walpole,  seems  to  have  shiurea  the  opinion  of  that 
prince  of  letter  writers  that  the  poem  was  from 
the  pen  of  Mason  ;  it  was  equally  unknown  to 
the  Key.  John  Mitford,  who,  noting  in  his  copy  of 
that  now  scarce  and  interesting  yolume,  The 
S<hoolfor  Satire,  who  were  the  authors  of  many 
of  the  poems  contained  in  it,  includes  the  Archce- 
ologieat  Epistle  among  those  written  by  Mason. 

John  Baynes,  like  all  true  lovers  of  books, 
dearly  loved  an  index  ;  and  the  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  Quarterly  has  recalled  to  my  memory 
the  anathema  which  he  pronounced  against  every 
author  who  ventured  to  publish  his  book  without 
that,  as  he  considered,  indispensable  accompani- 
ment The  awful  curse  pronounced  by  the  Car- 
<iinal  of  Rheims,  as  recorded  by  Ingoldsby,  and 
Lord  Campbell's  well-known  denunciation  of  all 
such  offenoers  are  yery  merciful,  milk-and-water 
^^ffiiirs,  compared  with  that  which  John  Baynes 
pronounced  and  dear  old  Francis  Douce  repeated 
to  me  in  his  grand  sonorous  yoice,  and  with  an 
emphasis  which  almost  made  me  tremble  :  "  Sir, 
tny  friend  John  Baynes  used  to  say,  that  the  man 
▼ho  published  a  book  without  an  index  ought  to 
he  damned  ten  miles  beyond  Hell,  where  the 
Devil  could  not  get  for  stinging  nettles."  The 
JADgoage  is  strong,  but  the  offence  is  great ;  and 
it  can  only,  I  fear,  be  pleaded  in  excuse  that,  as 
we  know  "  they  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,''  the 


habit  had  not  entirely  disappeared  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

May  I  add  a  query  as  to  the  authorship  of  some 
of  the  poems  contained  in  The  School  for  Satire  ? 
Mitford  ascribes  i.  "  The  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  W. 
Chambers,"  ii.  " The  Postscript," and  in.  "The 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare,"  to  Mason  ;  iv.  "  Epistle 
from  Kien  Long,"  ix.  "  Epistle  to  Dr.  Randolph," 
and  XI.  "The  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope,"  to 
Mathias ;  yii.  "  Epistle  from  Oberea  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,'*  to  Sheridan  ;  viii.  "  The  Wreath 
of  Fashion,"  to  Tickell ;  and  lastly,  x.  "  New 
Morality,"  to  Canning.  He  leaves  unappropriated , 
V.  "Epistle  from  Donna  Teresa  Pinna,  &c.,  to 
Richard  Twiss,"  printed  in  1777 ;  xii.  "  Pa- 
triotism, a  Mock  Heroic  Poem,"  first  printed  in 
1766;  XIII.  "The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,"  first 
printed  in  1768 ;  xiv.  "  Pandolfo  Attonito ;  or. 
Lord  Galloway's  Lamentation  oyer  the  Removal  of 
the  Arm-chairs  from  the  Pit  of  the  Opera,"  first 

Erin  ted  in  1800  ;  xv.  "  Capell's  Ghost  to  Edmund 
falone,"  first  printed  in  1799 ;  xvi.  "  The  Old 
Hag  in  the  Red  Cloak,"  &c.,  first  printed  in  1801. 
Who  were  the  authors  of  these  six  unappropriated 
satires  1  William  J.  Thoms. 

"The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
illustrated  by  an  Explanation  of  their  Mythology. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Le  Clerc  de 
Septchenes,  Secretaire  du  Cabinet  du  Roi. 
London,  1788."— Can  any  of  yonr  readers  give  in- 
formation as  to  this  book  ?  Some  to  whom  I  have 
submitted  it  say  Le  Clerc  de  Septchenes  is  the 
Parson  of  Seven  Oaks,  and  it  is  not  from  the  French 
at  alL  Others  say  Le  Clerc  was  the  name  under 
which  Louis  XVI.,  the  King  of  France,  wrote. 
I  neyer  knew  he  was  an  author.  Chap,  ii.,  of  the 
secret  worship,  or  of  the  mysteries.  The  author 
assimilates  the  ancient  mysteries  to  the  dogmas 
and  institutions  of  Christianity.  Pp.  184-5  say  : 
"Initiation  to  the  mysteries  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  a  rigorous  and  indispensiible  duty. 
They  believed  firmly  that  without  it  there  was  no 
chance  for  salvation,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  the 
expression."  Some  waited  for  it  till  the  hour  of 
death,  as  • 

^'many  Christians,  too,  in  the  primitive  Church,  deferred 
baptism  till  their  last  moments.  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  idea,  children  were  initiated  in  their  cradle." 

Here  it  may  be  said  we  have  infant  baptism. 
And  next  we  have  original  sin: — 

"  The  custom  was  founded  on  the  opinion  held  forth 
in  the  mysteries  themselves,  that  we  are  guilty  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  that  this  life  is  destined  to  expiate 
crimes  committed  in  a  prior  state  of  existence,  and  that 
the  soul  cannot  aspire  after  a  happier  lot  so  long  as  it 
remains  sullied  and  polluted  with  its  original  stain." 

Next  we  have  in  antiquity  the  idea,  which  appears 
new  and  strange   in  Christianity,  mentioned  in 
"N.  &  Q."  of  June  30-« infants  in  hell"  ;— 
"The  tender  ric^ms  that  were  torn  by  upthnely  fatej 
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from  their  mothers'  boBom,  and  whose  ejes  had  hardly 
opened  on  the  light  of  this  world,  went  to  occapy  a 
jieparated  place  in  Tartarus,  where  they  bewailed  their 
hard  fate  in  plaintive  cries  and  lamentations.  Bayle's 
ideas  revolted  at  this  seeming  injustice.  The  first  thing, 
says  he,  that  was  met  with,  on  entering  the. infernal 
regions,  was  the  place  of  infants  who  never  ceased  to 
weep.  What  could  be  more  infamous  than  the  punish- 
ment of  those  little  innocents  who  had  never  been  guilty 
of  any  crime  ? " 

The  author  says  the  reproach  might  be  applied  to 
the  same  modem  doctrine  of  belief,  and  answered 
by  the  same  arguments  held  by  ancients  and 
modems.  W.  J.  Birch. 

"  Epistles  op  Clio  and  Strephon."— Who  are 
the  writers  of  the  following  ?— 

"  The  Epistles  of  Gio  and  Strephon :  beine  a  Collection 
of  Letters  that  passed  between  an  English  Lady  and  aa 
Ettfflitk  Gentleman  in  Prance,  who  took  an  Affection  to 
each  other  by  reading  accidentally  one  another's  Occa> 
sional  Compositions  both  in  Prose  and  Yerse.  London : 
Printed  for  J.  Hooke;  at  the  Flower-de-Luce  in  Fleet- 
street:  F.  Gyles,  against  Gray's-Inn  Oaie  in  Holbom, 
and  W.  Boreham,  at  the  Angel  in  Pater-Noster  Bow. 
1720." 

Willi.  Oaklet. 

"The  Bothie  op  Tober-na-Vuolich." — The 
other  day,  being  on  a  visit  to  Alma  Mater,  I  re- 
newed my  acquaintance  with  this  poem,  and  most 
forcibly  did  it  recall  reminiscences  of  early  days, 
"  the  sweet  hour  of  prime." 

Is  it  known  whether  the  talented  author, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,— once  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  and  whose  premature  death  so  many 
friends  lamented, — intended  to  depict  any  real 
characters  by  those  of  the  tutor  and  ms  pupils,  so 
^Ifnlly  delineated  by  his  pen  in  that  Long  Vaca- 
tion pastoral  ?  And,  if  this  is  the  case,  who  is  the 
tutor,  "the  grave  man,  nicknamed  Adam,"  who 
was  "  skilful  in  ethics  and  logic,  in  Pindar  and 
poets  unrivalled"?  And  who  are  intended  by 
the  pupils, — Hope,  called  "  his  honour,'^  and  Hew- 
son,  and  Hobbes,  and  Arthur  Audley,  and  Airlie, 
"  effulgent  as  god  of  Olympus  "  1 

The  description  of  the  reading  party  of  Oxonians 
and  the  Highland  scenery  surrounding  is  very 
graphic,  yet,  to  be  fully  appreciated,  The  Bothie  of 
Tdoer-na-VuGlich  ought  to  be  read  in  the  summer 
at  a  place  like  Braemar,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
murmuring  river  like  the  Dee,  where 

"  You  are  shut  in ;  left  alone  with  yourself  and  perfec- 
tion of  water ; 
Hid  on  all  sides ;   left  alone  with  yourself  and  the 
goddess  of  bathing.*' 

John  Pickpord,  M.A. 
Newboume  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

[The  Tivut,  in  its  article  of  the  30th  ultimo  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty,  soys :— "  He  had  passed  through  Eton  and 
Oxford,  where  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  hero  of  Mr. 
Clough 's  famous  Long  Vaeatton  idyll."] 


Wyvill  Baronetct.— Is  anything  known  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Wyvill  family,  which 
since  1774  should  have  inherited  this  baronetcy, 
and  the  existence  of  which  prevents  the  title  vest- 
ing in  1^.  Wyvill,  of  Constable  Burton  ? 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

The  Rev.  James  Sale  was  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers  of  1662.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, spent  some  time  at  Lincoln,  and  was  after- 
^^uds  minister  at— some  accounts  say  Thorton, 
others  Thornton,  chapel.  Which  was  it?  and 
where  is  it  ?  He  was  at  Leeds  from  1647  to  1662. 
I  desire  any  information  relating  to  him  which  can 
be  dven  from  unpublished  sources,  either  through 
"  N.  &  Q."  or  direct  to  my  address. 

Simeon  Ratner. 

Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

Parish  Churches.  —  According  to  Sharon 
Turner  (Anglo-Saxonsy  iii.  296X  ^^^^  number  in 
England  in  the  middle  ages  is  stated  to  have  been 
46,822,  while  in  the  preceding  page  Turner  esti- 
mated the  Anglo-^Saxon  popuktion,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  omitting  all  the  monks  and  nearly 
dl  the  parochial  clergy,  at  1,604,925.  But  on 
turning  to  other  authorities  it  appears  that  the 
numb^  of  parish  churches  in  the  tune  of  King 
.^thelwulf  was  "  very  small,"  and  that  at  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  about  200  years  after  ^thelwulfs 
death,  the  parish  churches  of  England  "  are  com- 
monly reckoned  but  about  4,000."  Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whether, 
in  any  later  edition  of  his  work — mine  is  the  third 
— Turner  ever  corrected  what  seems  an  obvious 
misprint?  H.  W.  C. 

J.  Russell,  Artist  inCratons. — I  am  desirous 
to  discover  the  name  of  the  artist  of  a  series  of 
family  portraits — half  length,  life  size— most  ex- 
quisitely drawn  in  coloured  crayons.  They  repre- 
sent members  of  a  Worcestershire  family.  I  once 
heard  that  the  artist  was  "Russell  of  Stourbridge.'' 
There  was  a  J.  Russell,  about  a  century  ago,  who 
was  an  artist  in  crayons.  I  should  be  clad  to 
know  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and 
whether  he  ever  resided  at  Stourbridge  or  else- 
where in  Worcestershire.         Cuthbert  Bede. 

"  The  Glorious  First  of  August." — In  the 
Dublin  News-Letter^  Aug.  6,  1743,  I  have  met 
with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"Monday  last  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  with 
his  attendimts,  went  down  the  River  in  a  Wherry  with 
Kettle-Drums  and  Trumpets,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
Glorious  First  of  August'' 

To  what  does  this  refer  ?  Abhba. 

Wolfe's  Grandfather.— A  few  days  ago  I 
strolled  into  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Al^iege, 

Greenwich,  an  iU-kept  place,  nK>re  like  a  dostbin 
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than  a  Chnsti&n  (^nrebjard,  and  littered  with  tbe 
vorn-oat  remains  of  iron  pots  and  tin  cans. 
Whilst  bemoaning  the  exceeding^  disorder,  mj  eye 
was  caught  by  a  tombstone  bearing  name  and 
date,  James  Wolfe,  aged  eighty-two,  died  Aug.  8, 
1726.  Mr.  Wright,  Wolfe's  biographer,  says  that 
nothing  is  known  of  Wolfe's  grandfather.  Does 
this  tombstone  give  any  clue  to  the  problem? 
Wolfe's  father  was  Edward,  but  Wolfe,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward,  was  James ;  his  younger  brother 
was  EdwanL  Wolfe's  father  settled  at  Wester- 
ham,  but  afterwards  moved  to  Greenwich,  to  the 
bouse  (I  think)  now  occupied  by  Admiral  Hamil- 
ton. Two  probabilities,  therefore,  occur  to  me : 
1.  That  the  grandfather  was  James  ;  2.  That  the 
gnndfiither  lired  at  Greenwich.  This,  of  course, 
is  merely  a  suggestion,  but  it  may  be  worth 
inquirinft  into.  J.  K.  Laughton. 

Mjral  NftTal  OoUege,  Greenwich. 

"Music  Critic  "  v.  " Musical  CBiTic.''~Your 
critical  readers  will  oblige  if  they  will  refer  back 
("  K.  &  Q.,"  5^  S.  vii.  446)  and  give  their  opinion 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  term  "  music  critic," 
"  musical  critic  "  being  commonly  in  use. 

M.  A.  B.  ^ 

Georob  Buchanan's  "Rerum  Scoticarum 
HiSTORiA." — Ho^  many  copies  are  there  of  the 
fint  and  second  editions  of  this  work  1  Where  are 
tbej  located  ? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  a  book,  publiuied  some  years  ago, 
giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Mr.  Welford, 
who  married  a  Miss  Herman,  written,  I  think,  by 
a  Dr.  Henry,  or  Hendry !     W.  H.  Buchanan. 

An  Old  Portrait  of  Mahomet  II. — I  have 
in  my  possession  a  very  old  portrait  in  oils,  which 
(from  an  inscription  on  the  top)  purports  to  be 
that  of  "Mahometo  II.,  VII.  Emp.  de  Tuiihi." 
Only  one  hand  is  shown,  and  in  that  is  held  a  full- 
blown rose,  on  a  long,  straight,  heraldic-looking 
stem.  From  the  prominence  given  to  this  flower, 
its  presence  seems  to  be  emblematic  of  something. 
Why  should  Mahomet  II.  be  thus  painted  holding 
a  rose  in  his  hand  ?  E.  Dyne  Fenton. 

Geographical  Horn. — I  have  an  engraved  ox 
horn  made  so  as  to  be  used  as  a  bottle  or  powder- 
horn,  and  which  has  probably  been  brought  from 
abroad.  The  engraving  consists  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  map  of  some  country,  traversed  by  rivers  and 
atndded  with  towns.  These  towns  are  represented 
by  conventional-looking  structures,  something  like 
Indian  tombs  or  pagodas,  and  have  names  engraved 
beside  theuL  I  cannot  make  out  in  what  part  of 
the  world  these  places  are,  and  so  add  a  list  of 
them  in  the  hope  that  some  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
CM  enlighten  me:— Canuga,  Whatoga,  Ffc.  Jon- 
ston,  Noockaaee,  Bumiogtown,  Aleioy,  Usanah, 


Noyeewee,  Cowhee,  Cowirchee,  James  Grant, 
Eyoree,  Tassee.  The  British  arms,  on  a  large  scale, 
with  crest,  supporters,  and  mottoes,  are  also  en- 
graved conspicuously  on  the  horn.  A  rudely- 
drawn  figure  of  a  naked  savage,  apparently  firing  a 
gun,  is  introduced.  The  engraved  or  lower  part  of 
the  horn  is  white,  the  Hp  h  black. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

"  The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible." 
— To  whom  is  reference  made  in  the  subjoined 
sentence  in  a  lecture  on  "The  Literary  Attractiona 
of  the  Bible,"  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hamilton,  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Jtegent 
Square,  in  1849  ?— 

"That  Gospel  was  the  torch  which,  on  the  hills  of 
Benfrewshire,  &red  a  young  spirit— himself  both  sacrifice 
and  altar  pile— till  Britain  spied  the  light,  and  wondered 
at  the  brief  but  brilliant  beacon.** 

H.  Cupper. 

"  Duncan  Grey." — Is  there  anything  in  Scottish- 
history  or  elsewhere  relative  to  "  Duncan  Grey," 
the  subject  of  one  of  Sir  David  Wilkie's  celebrated 
pictures,  and  of  Bums's  lines  ? — 

"  When  Duncan  fleeched  and  Duncan  prayed. 
Ah,  ah  !  the  wooing  o't, 
For  MeK  was  deaf  aa  AiUa  Craig, 
Ah,  ah  !  the  wooing  o't.'* 

Subscriber. 

Heraldic— To  what  family  dothe  following  crest 
and  motto  belong?— ^Drest,  hand,  arm,  and  dart ; 
motto>  "  Noli  me  tangere."     H.  E.  Dempster. 

Major  James  Swinet. — Was  he  (his  name  is 
in  the  Army  List  of  1821  as  a  major  of  H.M/s  62nd 
Regiment  of  Foot)  a  nephew  or  relative  of  Major 
Matthew  Swiney,  bom  1684,  ob.  Mar.,  1766? 
The  former  was  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  and  was 
married  to  Isabella,  sister  of  Sir  Allen  Bellingham, 
of  Castle  Bellingham.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  ancestry  of  the  Swineys  of  BaUdon  1 

Idonea. 

Families  of  Woodroof  or  Woodrove,  of 
WooLLEY,  CO.  York,  and  of  Pudset,  co. 
York. — "Do  these  families  still  exist  1  The  former 
represented  at  one  time  the  ancient  Earls  of 
Westmorland,  and  the  latter  the  famous  Earls  of 
Northumberland.  Where  can  pedigrees  of  either 
be  seen  ^  C.  H. 

Inscriptions  on  Bells. — One  of  the  two  bells 
in  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Seckington  (Saxon 
Stccandum),  Warwickshire,  bearing  the  date  1640, 
has  on  it  the  alphabet,  end  foremost.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  whether  this  was  regarded  as  a  charm  1 

Cave  North. 

Winterhalter's  Portrait  of  Prince  Al- 
bert.—Is  it  troe  that  some  years  ago  the  Queen, 
in  her  adraimtion  of  Winterhalter's  ^rti^^ifp 
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Prince  Albert,  ordered  twelve  copies  to  be  photo- 
graphed for  her  own  use  and  as  gifts,  and  the 
negative  to  be  destroyed?  If  so,  is  it  known 
where  any  one  of  these  twelve  pictures  can  be 
seen  ?  They  are,  I  am  informed,  vignette  cabinet 
size,  and  the  best  photographs  extant  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  WinterhiUter^s  picture,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Omega. 
Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

1.  The  age :  a  \religiout\  poem,  in.  eight  hoolci.  TiOndon, 
Hurst,  Chance  &  Co.,  St  Paurs  Charchyard,  1829.  8m. 
8to.  **  The  age  is  not  a  regularly  written  poem.  I  have 
had  my  peculiar  avocations  to  engaii^e  my  attention" 
(PrefaceJ. 

2.  The  age:  apoemfmoral,polU{cal,andnutaphysical; 
vfith  tUuMrative  annotations,  in  ten  hooh.  fMotto.] 
London,  Vernor,  Hood  &  Sharpe,  31,  Poultry,  18l0.    8vo. 

3.  The  age  of  gold  not  a  golden  age :  paper  and  gold 
compart ;  aUo,  plan  for  a  national  hanl:,  to  ufhich  it 
added  a  plan  for  a  new  system  of  taxation.  [Motto.] 
London,  Bowdery  &  Kerby,  190,  Oxford  Street,  1832. 
Price  one  shilling.  8vo.  The  printer  is  M.  Davy,  Gil- 
bert St,  Grosrenor  Square. 

4.  Aladdin;  or,  the  toonderfvi  lamp;  and  JSinlad  the 
sailor.    London,  1853.    16mo.    For  children. 

6.  The  alarum :  a  poem,  humbly  dedicated  to  Britons. 
[Motto.]    London,  C,  Chappie,  66.  PaU  Mall,  1807.    8vo. 

6.  Alexandrians :  an  Egyptian  tale.    2  vols.    1830. 

7.  Alexis  Hinkof;  or,  the  Russian  mariner.  London, 
Hatchard,  1827.    18mo. 

By  the  Bame  author :— 8,  The  solace  of  an  invalid;  9. 
The  Koromantyn  slaves ;  10.  Ireland  in  past  times;  11. 
*  The  fortunate  employ  ;  or,  the  Jive  acres  ploughed. 

The  above  are  all  anonymous  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  Olpbar  Hamst. 

Where  is  the  English  translation  of  the  Oemse 
(chamois)  Fawn  to  be  found,  and  who  wai  the  author 

of  it  1  .  WiNCHlLSEA. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted.— 
"  Before  h^r  face  her  handkerchief  she  spread, 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  she  did  not  shed." 
"  For  men  will  break,  in  their  sublime  despair. 
The  bonds  which  nature  can  no  longer  bear." 
**  That  bootless  host  of  high-bom  beggars, 
Macleans,  Mackeazies,  and  Macgregors.** 
"1^0  serrile  doctrines  such  as  Power  approves 
They  to  the  poor  and  broken-hearted  taught ; 
With  truths  which  tyrants  hate  and  conscience  loves 
They  wing'd  and  barb'd  the  arrows  of  their  thought; 
Sin  in  high  places  was  the  mark  they  sought" 
"  He 's  a  slave  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three.*' 

V.  a  L. 
"  And  thou,  Dalhoussy,  like  the  God  of  War, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.** 
This  couplet  is  quoted  by  Pope  from  "  Anon.*'  in  The  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  written  in  1727.     Who  is  the 
"anonymous*'  author  quoted?     Are  the  lines  Pope*8 
own  1  and  who  was  the  Dalhoussy  Pope  refers  to  1 

A.  T. 
**  The  Ajps,  the  Alps,  the  glorious  Alps, 
Are  all  around  me,  heaving  high."         Omega. 

"  Hercules  killed  a  hart  o'  Greece 
And  hart  o'  Greece  killed  Hercules." 

WlKCHILSEA. 


Who  t  the  author  of  some  lines  which  I  once  retA  in 
a  Speaker,  beginning— 

"  Life  is  a  dream ;  and  is  it  come  to  this? " 
and  ending — 

**  My  mind 's  wrapt  up  in  triple  brass. 
And  I  '11  sit  me  down  in  sweet  tranquillity  **  ? 
They  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Napoleon  F.  at  St 
Helena.  Jabez. 


Sepltrf.  I 

GEAYS  "ELEGY":  "AWAIT"  OR  "AWAITS." 
(5"»  S.  viL  166,  274,  439  ;  viil  58.) 
I  am  not  surprised  that  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents hesitate  to  accept  ''awaits"  for  ''await,"  for, 
indeed,  until  the  fitness  of  that  word  was  pointed 
out  in  the  paragraph  which  you  allowed  me  to 
transfer  to  your  columns,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
question  was  ever  raised.    That  paragraph,  when 
originally  puhlished,  brought  me  a  communication 
from  a  correspondent  (himself  previously  in  favour 
of  "  await ")  which  settles  the  point,  and  for  which, 
as  it  conveys  so  much  interesting  information  re- 
specting Gray's  beautiful  poem  generally,  I  trust 
you  may  be  disposed  to  find  room. — 
**  Some  remarks  on  the  following  stansa  of  Gray, — 
'  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  tnat  wealth  e*er  gaye 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour  : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,* — 
seemed  to  me  so  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
I  looked  into  the  matter.  The  various  editions  of  the 
Elegy,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  published  by 
Dodsley,  and  the  one  with  Mr.  Bentley's  designs  in 
1753,  all  read  *  await*  instead  of  'awaits.*  Knowing 
the  disadvantages  under  which  Dodsley'^  edition  was 
produced,  I  examined  with  some  care  the  subsequent 
editions,  and  in  all  the  rerb,  by  some  perversity,  was 
plural.  In  Chalroer8*s  edition  of  British  poets,  published 
in  1810,  it  is  '  await'  In  Mr.  Mitford's  edition  (Aldine 
poets),  published  1833,  it  is  'await*;  so,  also,  in  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Wilmot*s  excellent  edition,  published  lately* 
by  Routledge,aswella8in  the  maf^nificent  edition  edited 
by  Mathias  in  1814.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  blunder, 
especially  in  the  last-mentioned  edition,  in  which  a  fac- 
simile of  the  poet's  MS.  of  this  poem— now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge — is  published.  That  MS.  is  as  distinctly 
written  and  as  easy  to  read  as  the  rery  clearest  type, 
and  in  that  MS.,  written  in  1753,  two  years  subsequent 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  Elegy,  the  verb  is  singular, 
'  awaits '  and  not  '  awut'  Now  with  that  care,  neat- 
ness, and  fastidiousness  for  which  Gray  Was  so  well 
known,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  typical  error, 
invoIrin|r,  as  it  does,  false  syntax,  to  have  escaped  his 
observation ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  infer  that 
he  wrote  'awaits '  knowingly  and  purposely ;  the  words 
'  inevitable  hour '  being  intended  for  the  subject  to  the 
verb.  As  a  proof  of  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  MS.,  we  find  in  it,  in  the  poet's  own  handwriting, 
the  following  memoranda  :— 

*  Published  in  February,  1751,  by  Dodsley,  and  went 
through  four  editions  in  two  months,  and  afterwards 
a  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleTenth. 
— Printed  also  in  1753  with  Mr.  Bentley's  designs,  of 

*  This  was  written  in  1859. 
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which  there  it  a  second  edition  ;  and  again  by  Dodslev 
in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  his  Mucellanies,  and  in  a  Scotch 
eoDection  called  the  Union. — Translated  into  Latin  by 
Christopher  Anstey,  Esq.,  and  the  Bot.  M.  Roberts;  and 
pabliahed  in  1762,  and  again  in  the  same  year  by  Robert 
Lloyd,  M.A.* 

It  is  erident  from  this  entry,  from  yarious  emendations 
in  the  MS.,  from  the  beauty  and  care  of  the  writing, 
and  from  one  or  two  erasures  where  errors  had  crept  in, 
tbst  this  copy  had  been  most  carefully  scanned  and  cor* 
reeted  by  Gray,  and  it  may  be  taken  safely  as  a  Ust 
appeal  in  any  case  of  dispute.  SeTeral  alterations  and 
essential  improToments  are  made  on  the  first  copy  pub- 
iiihed  by  Dodsley  in  1751,  but  not  tfne  in  any  part  of  the 
sUata  in  question.  As  cTerythinff  connected  with  this 
<ieUgfatfnl  poem  poesesses  a  charm  for  literary  men, 
joor  readers  will,  I  doubt  not,  excuse  me  for  calling 
tttention  to  Fome  of  the  alterations  just  referred  to. 
"  Thus  in  Dodsle/s  edition  of  1751  we  find— 

*  The  place  of  fame  and  epitaph  supply ' — 
Qowmns— 

'  The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply.' 
Again— 

'  Forgivet  ye  proud,  the  involuntary  fault 
If  memory  to  these  no  trophies  raise/ — 
DOW  stands — 

*  Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  them  tiie  fault 
If  memory  o*er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise.' 

In  Dodsley  we  have — 

'  Hands  that  the  reint  of  empire  might  hare  swayed  '— 
which  is  scarcely,  I  think,  improTed  by  the  almost  bur- 
leiqae  image  into  which  it  was  altered— 

*  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed.* 
In  Dodsley  we  read — 

'  EVn  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Ateake,  and  faithful  to  our  wonted  fires,* — 
which  was  nonsense,  but  now  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fnl  lines  in  the  poem— 

'  Ev*n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashet  live  their  wonted  fires.* 
The  original  line  which  ran — 

*  Some  hidden  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate,*— 
now  stands — 

'  Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate.* 
"The  stanza  '  the  boast  of  heraldry '  was  doubtlessly 
nifSested  by  the  subjoined  verse  in  a  poem  called  A 
Monody  on  Queen  Caroline,  written  by  Oray'Q  earliest 
snd  dearest  friend,  whose  loss  he  never  ceased  to  lament, 
I  mean  Mr.  West  :— 

'  Ah  me  !  what  boots  us  all  our  boasted  power, 
Our  golden  treasure,  and  our  purple  state  ? 
They  cannot  ward  the  inevitable  hour. 
Nor  stay  the  fearful  violence  of  fate  ! ' 
"Perhaps  some  of  your  reader^  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  following  line  from  the  poems  of  Cardinal 
Barberini- 

Mapyapa  xoWa  fiaBvg  ovyKpiirrn  KVfiaoi  irovros, 
is  the  original  of — 

'  Fall  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear.' 
"X.  Y.  Z.** 
C.  Ross. 
^[For  further  communications  on  the  subject  of  Oray's 
Sltgy,  see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  6th  s.  vii.  142,  252,  489,  469-1 


The  Crescent  (5»*»  S.  viL  347.)— This  device  has 
no  special  connexion  either  with  the  Turks  or  their 


religion.  It  was  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  and  had  so  been  from  an  early  date. 
It  is  found  on  many  Roman  coins  and  medals 
surmounted  by  stars,  varyinff  in  number.  The 
first  I  meet  with,  in  Goltzius's  JVutt  et  Numismata, 
is  a  coin  or  medal  of  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  who 
had  for  his  colleague  On.  Fulvius  Centumalus, 
da,te  A.U.C.  dxxiv.  ;  the  last  a  coin  or  medal  of 
Paulus  Fabius  Maximus,  associated  in  the  consul- 
ship with  Q.  iElius  Tubero,  date  a.u.c.  dccxlii. 
But  there  are  medals  with  this  device  as  low  down 
as  the  time  of  Trajan.  As  used  by  the  Turks,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  adoption.  What  they 
found  they  kept.  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
has  much  to  say  on  the  crescent.  But  following 
the  later  Byzantine  writers,  he  differs  in  opinion 
from  many  others,  whose  views  seem  to  be  based 
upon  better  evidence.  Still,  he  has  the  candour  to 
admit  that 

"  in  divers  old  coins  you  shall  have  them  (crescents)  on 
the  fronts  of  the  faces;  to  what  purpose  I  cannot  iodge, 
unless  for  a  mark  of  honour.  Yet  some  learned  men 
have  thought  that  it  was  a  proper  ensign  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitans  or  Byzantines,  because  divers  pieces  have 
been  found  with  a  crescent,  and  inscribed  BYZ  ANTIQN. 
And  thence  they  imagine  the  grand  eignior  took  it, '  ut 
tignum  victas  geniii  penes  ouam '  (as  Lipsius  speaks) 
'  orientis  imperium  esset*  But,*'  he  adds,  **  I  must  not 
subscribe  to  them.** 

It  is  a  bold  thing  to  take  exception  to  almost  any- 
thing which  Selden  has  put  on  paper,  but  I  cannot 
cerkunly  agree  with  him  here.  His  remarks, 
however,  are  most  interesting,  and  put  with  all  his 
usual  force  and  learning.  Your  correspondent, 
should  he  care  to  read  them,  will  find  them  near 
to  the  close  of  the  treatise  above  mentioned. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Koran  contains 
a  chapter  (liv.)  entitled  '^  The  Moon  revealed  at 
Mecca,''  which  commences  thus  :  *'  The  hour  of 
judgment  approacheth,  and  the  moon  hath  been 
split  in  sunder.''  Mr.  Sale  has  a  note  to  this  as 
follows  : — 

**  This  passage  is  expounded  two  different  ways.  Sojne 
imagine  the  words  refer  to  a  famous  miracle  supposed  to 
have  been  performed  by  Mohammed ;  for  it  is  said  that, 
on  the  infidels  demanding  a  sign  of  him,  the  moon  ap- 
peared cloven  in  two,  one  part  vanishing  and  the  other 
remaining ;  and  Ebn  Masud  affirmed  that  he  saw  Mount 
Hara  interpose  between  the  two  sections.  Others  think 
that  the  preter  tense  is  here  used  in  the  prophetic  style, 
and  that  the  passage  should  be  rendered.  The  moon  shall 
be  split  in  sunder,  for  this  thev  say  is  to  happen  at  the 
Kesurrection.  The  former  opinion  is  supported  by  read- 
ing, according  to  some  copies,  *  wakad  inshakka  'Ikamaro,* 
t.e.,  since  the  moon  hath  already  been  split  in  sunder;  the 
splitting  of  the  moon  being  reckoned  by  some  to  be  one 
of  the  previous  signs  of  the  last  day.*' 

J.  C.  F. 

In  the  appendix  to  E.  Warburton's  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  366,  is  the^following 
note  :—  m^i.;..^  k.,  G( '   ' 
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'*  The  crescent  was  the  symbol  of  the  city  of  Byzantiua^ 
and  was  adopted  by  tbe  Turks.  This  deyice  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  as  appears  from  several  medals,  and  took 
its  T}Be  from  an  event  thus  related  by  a  native  of  Byzan* 
tinm :  '  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  meet- 
ing with  great  difiSculties  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  this 
ci^,  set  the  workmen  one  dark  night  to  undermine  the 
walls.  Luckily  for  the  besieged,  a  young  moon  suddenly 
appearing  discovered  the  design,  which,  accordingly, 
miscarried ;  in  acknowledgment  whereof  the  Byzantines 
erected  a  statue  to  Diana,  and  the  orescent  became  the 
symbol  of  their  state.' " 

G.  K. 

Magdalen  College. 

See  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science^  Literature, 
and  Art  for  the  following  : — 

"As  is  well  known,  the  crescent,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
designated,  the  crescent  montant,  has  become  the  symbol 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  hsis  thence  been  freouently 
styled  the  empire  of  the  crescent.  This  tjmboi,  how- 
ever, did  not  originate  with  the  Turks.  Long  before 
their  conquest  of  Constantinople  the  crescent  had  been 
used  as  emblematic  of  sovereignty,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  still  existing  medals  struck  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  others,  and  it  formed  from  all  antiquity  the 
symbol  of  Byzantium.  On  the  overthrow  of  this  empire 
by  Mohammed  II.  the  Turks,  regarding  the  crescent, 
which  everywhere  met  their  eyes,  as  a  good  omen, 
adopted  it  as  their  chief  bearing ;  and  it  has  continued 
ever  since  to  decorate  their  minarets,  their  insignia,  their 
dress,  and,  in  short,  everything  appertaining  to  their 
empire." 

Perhaps,  however,  some  of  your  learned  con- 
tributors may  be  able  to  adduce  eridence  that  the 
crescent  appeared  in  the  standard  of  the  faithful 
in  commemoration  of  the  alleged  miracle  recorded 
hy  Gibbon  in  chap.  L,  and  seemingly  alluded  to  in 
the  Koran  in  the  commencement  of  chap.  Hy. 
R.  M.  Spencb,  M.A. 

Count  d'Albanie  (5*^  S.  viii.  28,  58.)— When 
Jamee  Stuart,  Count  d'Albanie,*  died,  in  1839,  he 
left  two  sons  and  one  daughter, — 1.  John  Sobieski 
Stuart,*  Count  d'Albanie ;  2.  Count  Charles 
Edward  d'Albanie ;  3.  Countess  Catherine  M. 
d'Albanie.  The  elder  son,  John  Sobieski,  Count 
d'Albanie,  married  the  eldest  suryiving  daughter 
of  Edward  Kendall,  of  Osterey,!  and  died  leaving 
no  children.  The  second  son,  Charles  Edw<ura 
Stuart,  now  Count  d'Albanie,  married  Anna  Beres- 
ford,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Bight  Hon.  John 
Beresford,  second  son  of  Marcus  Beresford,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  brother  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,t  and  by  her  had  four  children, — 1.  Count 
Chaiies  Edward  d'Albanie,  Major  in  the  Austrian 
Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  from  1840  to  1870, 
when  he  left  the  service  and  came  to  England, 
and  in  1874  married  Lady  Alice  Mary  Hay,  sister 
of  the  present  and  eighteenth  Earl  of  ErroU  ;§  2. 

There  never  was  a  James  Sobieski  Stuart. 
t   Vide  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  under  "Kendall  of 
Osterev.'* 
I  Vide  Burke's  Peerage,  under  title  of  "  Waterford." 
§  Vide  Burke's  Peerage,  under  title  of  *'  Enroll" 


Countess  Marie,  who  died  at  Beaumanoir,  on  the 
Loire,  on  August  22,  1873,  and  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Cyr-sur-Loire ;  3.  Countess 
Sobieska  Stolberg,  married  Edouard  de  Piatt,  in 
the  Austrian  Imperial  Body  Guard,  and  has  one 
son,  Alfred  Edouard  Charles ;  4.  The  Countess 
Clementina,  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  Passionists. 

The  Countess  Catk»erine  Matilda,  daughter  of 
James,  Count  d'Albanie,  married  Count  Ferdinand 
de  Lancastro,  by  whom  she  had  one  son.  Count 
Charles  Ferdinand  Montesino  de  Lancastro,  et 
d'Albanie,  from  his  mother.  He  also  served  in  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  Kaiser  Kiiraasier  Regiment, 
or  Imperial  Cuirassiers,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
colonel.  He  volunteered,  by  permission  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  into  the  Lancets  of  the 
Austrian  army  corps  which  accompanied  the  Archi- 
due  Maximilian  to  Mexico,  and  during  the  three 
years'  campaign  he  received  four  decorations  for 
valour  in  the  many  actions  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent, two  of  which  were  given  to  him  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian — one  being  the  Gold  Cross  and 
Eagle  of  the  Order  of  St.  Marie  de  Guadalupe — 
and  two  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  also 
four  clasps. 

After  the  campaign  terminated,  he  returned  to 
Austria  with  his  regiment,  and  got  leave  to  visit 
his  uncle,  the  present  Count  d'Albanie,  then  in 
London,  where  he  died  on  September  28,  1873, 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years  and  five  days.  R.I.P. 

[Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  correspondent  who 
basso  courteously  contributed  the  above  details.  No 
one  could  write  with  equal  authority.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  readers  as  may  not  be  aware  of  the  identity  of 
James  Stuart,  the  first  Count  d'Albanie  named  above, 
we  mav  state  that  he  was  known  in  early  life  as  a  son  of 
the  gallant  Admiral  Allen,  and  as  a  Lieutenant  James 
Allen,  B.N.  This  gentleman  believed  that  he  had  good 
reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  only 
the  Admiral's  foster  son,  but  really  the  legitimate  sou 
and  heir  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  vanquished  hero 
at  Cnlloden.  As  a  consequence,  this  gentleman  assumed 
the  title  by  which  the  prince  was  known  in  tbe  later 
years  of  hid  life.] 

Walter  Savage  Landor  (6"»  S.  iii.  66, 155.)— 
"  Canum  irium  Sepulchra. 
"  Canes  valete  queis  benignus  Demido 
Sedem  sepulturae  dedit 
Hortos  amoenoB  inter;  bos  obambulet 

Dum  vivit,  et  vivat  diu  ! 
Mihi,  0  fidelep,  vestra  contingat  quies" 

8emoto  ab  infidelibus ! 
Tales  vigere  Dii  super  terram  sinunt, 
Jacere  vos  cum  vermibus  1 

W.  S.  Landor,  June  2,  '61." 

These  lines,  in  the  handwriting  of  Landor,  are 
described,  on  a  tablet  in  the  National  Portrait 
Grallery  at  South  Kensington,  as — 

"  An  epitaph  on  three  dogs,  written  by  Walter  Sarag9 
Landor,  June  2, 1861.  Presented,  November  1873,  by 
Robert  Browning,  Esq." 
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The  two  following  tnuislations  have  been  kindly 
sent  me  from  Harrow:— 

Cannm  trtum  Stpukhra. 
Hj  troaty  dogs,  fairewell ;  to  whom 

A  friendly  heart  has  granted. 
Among  his  glades,  a  quiet  tomb 
With  fairest  flowerets  planted. 

These  may  he  haunt  for  many  a  year. 

From  coil  and  sorrow  scathless  ; 
Be  mine  to  rest,  as  yon  do  here. 

Far  from  the  false  and  faithless. 

How  strange  above  the  ground  that  tbey 

Throng  thriring  round  the  poet. 
While  bMTen  bids  you,  corruption's  prey. 

Lie  mouldering  below  it ! 

J.  R. 

(A$  a  condensatio7i  of  the  alove.) 
Farewell,  my  faithful  dogs,  for  whom 

Kind  Demido  has  granted. 
Midst  the  fair  bowers  he  haunts,  a  tomb ; 

Long  may  they  thas  be  haunted  ! 
Far  from  the  faithless  be  there  found 

Like  rest  for  me  your  poet ! 
Why  flourish  traitors  above  ground 
While  you  are  laid  below  it  ? 

C.  E.  G. 
H.  F.  T. 

Previous  to  Lucifer  Matches  (5**  S.  vii. 
469.) — The  apparatus  in  question  was  called 
"Hertner's  Eupyrion."  It  consisted  of  a  small 
bottle  half  filled  with  asbestos,  moistened  with  a 
few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  always 
kept  closely  stopped  with  a  cork,  except  when  a 
match  was  to  be  lighted.  The  matches  were  small 
slips  of  wood,  tipped  with  sulphur,  and  then  a 
second  time  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  sugar,  coloured  with  Termilion.  The 
match  when  rapidly  plunged  into  the  asbestos, 
and  then  withdrawn,  did  not  explode,  but  rather 
burst  into  flame.  The  contrivance  was  simple  and 
efficacious  ;  there  was  only  one  objection,  and 
that  was  that  the  matches  in  the  act  of  lighting 
often  scattered  minute  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  produced  holes  in  clothes,  papers,  or  other 
destructible  articles.  Hence  it  did  not  quite 
supersede  the  old  phosphorus  bottle  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  light,  but  both  were,  of  course,  wholly 
set  aside  when  the  lucifer  match  was  introduced  ; 
the  match  used  in  this  case  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Hertner,  a  little  sulphuret 
of  antimony  being  added  to  the  paste  with  which 
they  were  tipped,  and  friction  on  sand  paper  being 
sul»titnted  for  oil  of  vitriol  as  the  igniting  agent. 

Edward  Solly. 

I  can  remember  the  apparatus  Avox.  inquires 
^bout.  It  was  a  German  invention,  or  at  least 
imported  from  that  country,  and  consisted  of  a 
box  made  of  card-board,  containing  a  magazine  of 
matches  and  a  small  phial.  The  latter  held 
asbestos,  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
matdies  ignited  on  being  plunged  therein.     It 


was  ingenious,  but  had  many  inconveniences.  The 
acid  was  always  corroding  the  cork,  oozing  out, 
reducing  the  paper  box  to  pulp,  and  making 
itself  generally  unpleasant.  Then  came  the  Pro- 
methians,  invented  by  Jones,  of  "the  Light  House," 
Strand.  These  were  twisted  spills  of  paper  en- 
closing at  the  larger  end,  which  was  charged  with 
some  combustible  substance,  a  glass  bulb  or  tube 
filled  with  acid.  The  tin  box  in  which  the  matches 
were  kept  held  also  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  when  the 
tube  was  crushed  by  this  mstrument  a  slight 
explosion  took  place,  followed  by  a  jet  of  flame 
almost  as  long  as  that  of  a  squib,  but  emitting  a 
perfume,  and  the  match  was  alight.  It  was  an 
expensive  way  of  getting  fire,  for  they  cost  about 
a  hidfpenny  each.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  and  these  gave  no  flame,  but  smoul- 
dered only,  and  were  intended  to  light  cigars.  I 
have  known  them  in  use  in  1836  and  later. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 
Temple. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  oil 
of  vitriol,  was  the  liquid  used  for  firing  the  match 
of  forty  years  ago.  Chlorate  of  potash  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  leading  ingredient  of  the  chemical 
mixture  with  which  the  match  was  tipped.  Un- 
promising as  it  may  at  first  sight  look,  the  subject 
is  one  not  devoid  of  literary  ihterest.  Few  of  the 
readers  of  Morier*s  novel,  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of 
KarSy  can  have  forgotten  the  amusing  description 
given  there  of  a  scrutiny  of  a  British  dressing-oase 
by  some  Orientals,  who  know  nothing  of  the  com- 
forts deem^  necessary  by  the  peripatetics  from 
Saxondom.  Among  the  contents  of  the  case  was 
a  match-box,  which  the  scrutineers  took  for  Writing 
materials,  and  which,  of  course,  behaved  in  a  very 
outrageous  manner  when  handled  by  a  would-be 
scribe,  who  thought  he  was  dealing  with  some 
new-fashioned  pens  and  ink.  J. 

Glasgow. 

"  Instantaneous  light  box  "  was  the  name  of  the 
invention  about  which  Anon,  inquires.  It  consisted 
of  two  reservoirs ;  one  contained  the  matches,  the 
other  a  small  bottle  filled  with  asbestos  wetted 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  matches  were  the  ordi- 
nary wood  splints,  first  tipped  in  melted  sulphur, 
and  then  in  a  mixture  or  paste  made  of  one  part 
gum  arable,  two  fine  loaf  sugar,  six  chlorate  of 
potash,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole 
a  semi-fluid,  the  same  being  coloured  with  a  little 
ultramarine  or  vermilion  ;  when  these  matches 
were  dipped  into  the  acid  they  instantaneously 
lighted.  H.  W.  Disraeli  Pibsse. 

Anon,  may  read  an  account  of  the  invention 
about  which  he  inquires  in  Chambers's  Enqfclo- 
pmdia,  under  "  Matches,"  where  other  early  expe- 
dients for  producing  a  light  are  also  noticed.  The 
incenious    under  keeper   of   the  Ashmolean^aL 
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Oxford,  Mr.  Bowell,  has  made  a  collection  of  the 
different  articles  used  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
can  be  inspected  at  that  museum  by  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject.  Ed.  Marshall. 

In  Littr6*s  Dictionnaire,  at  the  word  "  Phos- 
phorique,"  is  something  relating  to  this  subject : — 

'*  Briquet  pbosphorique,  petit  flacon  rempli  de  phos- 
phore  et  dans  lequel  on  plonge  une  allumette  souflfrSe 
qu'on  frotte  cnsuite  sur  un  bouchon,  afin  d'obtenir  de  la 
lumidre.— Bougies  phosphoriques,  petits  tubes  de  verre 
scell^s  aux  deux  bouts  et  renfermant  une  petite  mecbe 
enduite  de  phosphore  qui  s'enflamme  quand  on  brise  le 
verre." 

Henri  Gaussbron. 

Thb  "Ancilla  Pietatis"  op  Dr.  Daniel 
Featlet,  alias  Faulkner  (5***  S.  viil  28),  was  the 
most  popular  manual  of  private  devotion  in  its  day, 
perhaps  the  only  one  for  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  passed  rapidly  through  eight  edi- 
tions m  twenty  years.  It  was  a  special  &vourite 
with  Charles  I.  in  his  troubles,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  in  constant  use  by  him  during  his  confine- 
ment. His  copy  (the  sixth  edition,  1639)  is  in 
my  possession,  bound  in  purple  leather,  gold  tool- 
ing and  edges,  with  his  arms  in  gold  on  the  sides. 

The  manual  has  been  translated  into  several 
modem  languages.  What  is  the  date  of  that  by 
"  Guillaume  Herbert"  into  French?  The  dedica- 
tion to  Philip,  first  Earl  of  Montgomery,  would  seem 
to  fix  the  date  previous  to  1630,  when  he  became 
Earl  of  Pembroke  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 
But  for  this  dedication  it  might  possibly  have  been 
the  work  of  iis  brother  William  Herbert,  a  devoted 
friend  of  Charles  I. 

Dr.  Featley's  gradual  change  of  view  from  Puri- 
tanism to  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  the  king  may 
be  traced  in  the  changes  which  were  made  in  the 
successive  editions  of  the  Ancilla,        G.  B.  B. 

"  Go  TO  "  (5**»  S.  viii.  28)  occurs  eight  times  in 
Holy  Scripture  (Gen.  xi.  3,  4,  7  ;  2  Kings  v.  5  ; 
Eccies.  ii.  1  ;  Isaiah  v.  5  ;  James  iv.  13 ;  v.  1), 
and  there  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  call  to  action 
and  a  quickener  of  the  attention,  like  "  come," 
^*  come  now,"  "  now  then,"  and  other  expletives 
of  the  kind.  "Come  now"  is  to  be  found  in 
Isaiah  i.  18.  In  secular  literature  "  go  to  "  has  a 
more  varied  signification  than  it  has  within  the 
covers  of  the  Bible  ;  but  I  think  it  is  still  equiva- 
lent to  "  come  now,"  and  that  each  of  these 
•ejaculations  is  almost  barren  of  meaning  until  the 
intonation  of  a  speaker  endues  it  with  one.  Who 
does  not  know  how  "  come  now  ! "  may  be  made 
to  express  energy,  sympathy,  displeasure,  in- 
credulity, and  a  dozen  other  "  sentiments"  besides? 
Halliwell  says  that  "go  to"  "is  equivalent  to  'well,' 
*  well  now,'  *  well  then,'  or  *  go  on,'  and  it  occurs 
in  the  French  Alphabet,  8vo.,  London,  1616,  as  the 
translation  of  or  sus.  Florio  has,  *  H6r  &6nc,  well, 
;go  to  ;  it  is  well  now.' "  St.  Swithin. 


The  word  in  Hebrew  occurring  three  times  in 
Genesis  xL,  and  thus  translated,  is  the  imperative 
of  the  verb  jaAa6,  to  give,  used  adverbially,  mean- 
ing to  call  attention  or  to  excite  to  action,  as  we 
now  say  "  Come  now  ! "  It  has  been  compared  to 
the  old  Latin  imperative  cedo,  as  in  Terence,  "Age, 
age,  cedo  istuc  tuum  consilium;  quid  id  est?" 
But  in  the  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  we  have  the  words  in  the  translation  "  Go 
to,"  there  are  two  other  Hebrew  forms  of  expres- 
sion, but  consistent  with  this  meaning.  In  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the 
Greek  thus  rendered  is  "Aye  vGv,  similar  to  Latin 
nunc  age,  having  a  similar  meanin^ir  to  the  Hebrew 
forms  of  expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
also  a  shade  of  censure.  So  also  Shakspeare  em- 
ploys the  expression  in  his  occasional  use  of  it,  as 
in  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  where  Timon  is 
censuring  his  steward  Flavius,  and  says : — 

"Goto: 
Perchance  some  sinKle  vantages  you  took/'  &c. ; 

and  in  1  Henry  VL,  Act  v.  sc.  4,  where  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  speaking  in  scorn  to  Joan  of  Arc,  says: 
'*  Well,  go  to ;  we  will  have  no  bastards  lire  ; 
Especially  since  Charles  must  fdther  it" 

JosiAH  Miller,  M.A. 

The  Comyns  of  Badbnoch,  &c.  (4*^  S.  i.  563, 
608  ;  ii.  23,  84,  142,  210,  302  ;  ^^  S.  viil  32.)— 
I  beg  to  inform  Anglo-Scotus  and  others  in- 
terested, who  may  not  happen  to  know,  that  the 
late  Mrs.  Camming  Bruce  published  a  huge 
volume  entitled  Tm  Braces  and  the  Camyns. 
The  work  contains  a  voluminous  account  of  the 
Badenoch  branch  of  this  lar^e  family,  but  I  would 
not  vouch  for  its  accuracy  in  particulars.  There 
are  in  it  I  know  some  glaring  errors,  and  some  of 
her  statements  differ  from  accounts  in  Burke's 
Peerage — for  instance,  she  mentions  that  the 
Comyns  are  descended  from  a  fifth  son  of  Charle- 
magne, and  traces  them  through  counts  of  Flanders 
to  John,  Earl  of  Comyn,  and  Baron  Tonsberg,  in 
Normandy,  and  states  that  this  John's  eldest  son 
was  Eustace  Comyn,  and  the  second  son  was 
Harlowen,  who  assumed  the  name  of  De  Burg,  or 
Burgo ;  hence  the  whole  race  of  De  Burghs  and 
Burkes,  Bourkes,  &c.  (as  Marquis  Clanricarde, 
Viscount  De  Vesci,  Earl  Mayo,  &c.),  descend, 
these  families  being  reaUv  Cummings  under 
another  name.  Now  Burke  has  it  in  the  lineages 
of  Clanricarde  and  De  Vesci  that  Harlowen  was 
eldest  son  of  John  Comyn,  and  Eustace  was  the 
second,  and  that  Clanricarde  derives  from  Har- 
lowen, and  the  De  Vescis  appropriate  Eustace  as 
their  ancestor,  coolly  depriving  the  whole  race  of 
Cumings  of  their  origin.  The  question  now 
remains,  who  is  right,  Burke  or  Camming  Bruce  ? 
The  Comyns  rose  to  greater  power  in  Scotland  and 
England  than  did  the  Burkes  in  Ireland — in  fSact, 
the  Comyns  rose  to  be  a  princely  race,  and  had 
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kingly  power ;  they  made  treaties  with  other 
princes  (one  with  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
extant).  True  De  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  a 
powerfol  noble,  but  still  none  of  the  Burghs  ever 
held  anything  approaching  sovereign  sway  as  the 
Oamyns  did.  AU  this  tends  to  support  Mrs.  C. 
Brace's  claim  that  the  Cumyns  take  precedence  of 
the  Burkes  in  their  descent  from  «fohn,  Earl  of 
Comyn,  smd  Baron  de  Tonsbni^h.  As  a  specimen 
of  Mrs.  C.  Brace's  blundering  i  may  cite  the  pas- 
sage where  she  states  that  Sir  Alexander  Cummme, 
the  first  baronet  of  Culter,  in  Aberdeenshire  (1695;, 
was  at  the  marriage  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  :  an 
anachronism.  It  was  this  gentleman's  ancestor, 
another  Sir  Alexander,  a  haughty  hnight,  as  the 
guide  books  call  him,  who  rode  in  Mary's  train. 

Gael. 

"A  Commonplace  Book"  :  Locke  (5*^  S.  vil 
229,  356  ;  viii.  16.) — A  good  deal  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  exists  with  respect  to  this  book, 
which  it  would  be  well  to  clear  up.  Watt,  under 
the  head  of  Locke,  mentions  three  editions  of  his 
CQtnmonplace  Book,  the  first  in  1686,  a  second  s.a., 
and  a  third  edited  by  Dr.  Dodd  in  1805.  Alii- 
bone  repeats  this  a  little  more  distinctly.  He 
gives,  under  Locke,  Commonplace  Book  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  1686,  second  ed.,  1697,  a  third  by  Dr. 
Dodd  in  1805,  and  a  fourth,  8vo.,  in  1824.  I 
believe  that  in  these  and  many  similar  references 
two  perfectly  distinct  works  are  confounded  to- 
gether, namely,  Locke's  New  Method  of  making 
Commonplace  Books,  1686,  and  an  independent 
Commonplace  Book  of  tfU  Bible,  published 
anonymously,  and  many  years  subsequently 
attributed  to  Locke.  The  new  and  revised  edition 
of  this  second  book  was  published  by  Dr.  Dodd  in 
1766,  in  4to.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  Locke  was 
the  original  compUer.  From  the  title-page  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  Dodd  had  really 
considerably  corrected  it,  but  this  was  not  the  case : 
the  corrections  bad  already  been  made  in  the 
edition  of  1725.  Dodd  admits  this  in  his  preface, 
which  appears  to  have  been  left  out  in  the  editions 
subsequent  to  1766.  The  chief  alteration  which 
he  made  was  the  addition  of  two  preliminary 
sections— 1.  "What  Religion  is";  2.  "The 
Necessity  of  Searching  the  Scriptures."  It 
appears  very  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Dodd  had  any 
authority  for  stating  that  Locke  was  the  compiler, 
but  it  was  just  about  the  time  that  he  obtained 
the  so-called  Locke  MSS.,  employed  by  him  in  his 
folio  Bible,  which,  it  was  subsequently  shown, 
were,  in  fact,  writings  of  Cud  worth  (Chalmers's 
Bio.  Diet,  xL  1 10).  On  the  title  of  Dodd's  edition 
of  1766  it  is  stated  to  be  the  fifth  edition.  If  this 
was  correct,  then  the  book  would  appear  to  have 
been  first  printed  in  1697,  a  second  time  in  (?),  a 
third  time  in  1725,  a  fourth  time  in  (?),  and  a  fifth 
time  in  1766.    After  this  it  was  again  reprinted 


at  least  five  times,  for  there  are  notices  of  it  in* 
1805,  1824, 1828,  1841,  and  1842.  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  this  very  useful  book,  of  which,  as- 
Darling  {Vyclopasdia  Bibliog,,  p.  107)  says,  it  is 
generally  considered  that  Locke  was  not  the  com- 
piler, was  printed  before  1697 1 

Edward  Solly. 
Sutton,  Surrey. 

"Sinoplb"  (5«»  S.  vii.  307,  392.)— In  French 
heraldry  green  is  invariably  termed  sinople,  as  in 
English  it  is  always  vert ;  and  even  should  sinople 
be  a  word  with  more  than  one  meaning,  that  need 
not  throw  any  confusion  into  its  meaning  in 
heraldry,  which  is  clearly  defined  to  be  green  in 
every  work  that  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Hemming  says 
that  although  not  strictly  an  English  heraldic 
term,  yet  it  is  often  used  in  describing  English 
arms  ;  I  have,  however,  never  seen  it  so  used  once* 
in  an  English  heraldic  work  of  authority. 

Heraldic  dictionaries  only  are  entitled  to  any 
weight  in  this  matter,  except,  like  Ogilvie,  they 
give  its  heraldic  meaning  separately.  Webster 
states  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Sinope,  a  town 
in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  noted  for  its 
red  earth  ;  while  Guillim  says  that  the  French, 
derive  the  word  from  Sinope,  a  town  in  the  Levant, 
where  the  best  materials  for  dyeing  green  are 
found.  In  any  of  the  works  in  which  Mr.  Hemming 
has  seen  it  used  when  describing  English  arms, 
was  there  any  engraving  of  the  shield  showing  the 
colours,  as  our  neighbours  always  represent  sinople 
by  lines  in  bend,  and  this  would  show  at  once 
whether  any  tincture  but  green  was  intended  1 

G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfteld. 

In  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Academy  Dictionary 
sinople  is  defined  as  follows  : — 

**  Sinople^  s.m.  T.  de  blason,  qui  signifie  la  coaleur 
▼erte:  11  porte  de  sinople  k  rai);le  d'argent.  II  porta 
d'or  k  trois  bandes  de  tinopU,  En  Kravure,  le  sinople  se 
marque  par  des  traits  qui  vont  de  Tangle  droite  du  chef 
de  I'ecu  a  Tangle  gauche  de  la  base." 

Diciionnaire  de  Furetiere,  pub.  1727,  says  :  — 

"Sinople,  «.m.,  terme  de  blason.  Cest  ainsi  qu*on^ 
appelle  le  verd  ou  la  couleur  ^ra«m0  dans  les  armoiries. 
Les  anciens  b^rauts  Tappelloient  ainsi,  quoique  Pline  et 
Isidore  entendent  par  sinople  le  rouge-hrun.  Cette 
couleur  signifie  amour,  jeunesse,  beaute,  jouissnnce,  et 
sur  tout  liberty :  d'oti  vient  qu'on  scelle  en  cire  verte  et 
en  lacs  de  toye  verte  les  lettres  de  grdce,  d'abolition* 
et  de  legitimation.  Les  Titles  franches  et  les  universit^^ 
ont  la  plupart  des  eceaux  de  me  me  couleur.  Les 
^▼cques  ont  pris  la  bordure  verte  &  leurs  chapeMux  pour 
marque  de  leur  exemption;  et  on  fait  porter  le  bonnet 
vert  aux  cessionnaires,  a  cause  qu'ils  sent  liberez  de- 
toutes  dettes,  comme  ont  remarque  les  curieux  symbo- 
listes.  Menage  apr^  Hauteferre  le  derive  de  Sinope, 
▼ille  d'Asie  oti  Tun  en  faisoit  trafic.  Quelques  auteura 
de  blason  disent  encore  sinope,  au  lieu  de  sinople.  Le 
Pere  Menestrier  oroit  que  ce  mot  vient  du  Grec  prasina 
hopla,  qui  signifie  armoiries  vertes,  dont  par  corruption 
la  premiere  syllabe  a  ^U  retrancb^e :  ce  gui»  est  arrivf- 
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4  plumeura  mots  orientaux  comme,  par  exemple,  on  dit 
Salonique  pour  TheeialoDiqae.  On  repr6eente  le  sinople 
•en  gravure  par  des  hacb  fires  qui  prennent  de  Tangle 
dextre  du  chef  k  I'angle  fenettre  de  la  pointe." 

The  Enqfclopadia  Britannica^  edit.  pub.  1797, 


"  SinopUf  in  heraldry,  denotes  vert  or  green  colour  in 
armories.  Sinople  is  used  to  signify  love,  youth,  beauty, 
rejoicing,  and  liberty ;  whence  it  is  that  letters  of  grace, 
abolition,  legitimation,  Sto.,  are  always  sealed  with  green 
wax." 

To  some  of  your  less  informed  readers  like  myself 
it  may  be  interesting  to  have  discovered  the 
symbolic  uses  of  green  wax  seals.  0.  W. 

Hooker,  Serm.  hi.  vol.  hi.  p.  789,  kd.  Ox., 
1836:— "*  What  should  I  mention  him  that  pre- 
ferred imprisonment  with  Cato  before  some  other's 
imperial  sublimitv  1 '  What  is  the  story  here  re- 
ferred to?"  (5«»'S.  vL  8.)  — To  thU  query  at 
the  above  reference  no  reply  has  appeared.  I 
have  since  met  with  a  story  which  may  possibly  be 
the  one  intended  by  Hooker.  But  if  so,  he  has 
transferred  to  an  individual  what  was  the  act  of 
the  whole  senate: — 

*'  M.  quoque  Porcium  Gatonem  admiratio  fortis  et 
eincerae  vitae  adeo  admirabilem  senatui  fecit,  ut  cum 
invito  C.  Caesare  consule  adversus  publicanos  dicendo 
in  curia  diem  extraheret,  et  ob  id  ejus  jussu  a  lictore  in 
•carcerem  duceretur,  universus  senatus  ilium  sequi  non 
dubitaret :  quae  res  divini  auimi  perseverantiam  flexit" — 
Vol.  Max,,  ii.  10,  7. 

This  sermon,  however,  in  which  the  story  of  Cato 
is  found,  as  originally  printed,  does  not  extend  to 
the  portion  which  contains  it,  but  ends  at  p.  759. 
The  remaining  part,  pp.  760-800,  is  added  for  the 
first  time  in  the  CI.  Pr.  edition  of  1836  from  a  MS. 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  769,  and  vol.  i.,  pref.  p.  xlv.  Mr.  Keble 
remarks,  p.  xlv,  that  this  MS.  has  been  *' sup- 
posed, but  on  no  good  ground,  to  be  in  Hooker's 
own  handwriting.'^  Under  these  circumstances  a 
mistake  of  "  him  "  for  **  them  "  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Title  of  "Prince"  (5«»  S.  viL  410.)— The 
family  of  O'Neill,  as  descendants  of  the  Celtic  race 
of  kings  of  Ulster,  have  always  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  term  Prince,  and  so  like- 
wise have  the  O'Briens  ;  but  not  so  the  Scotts,  like 
the  O'Neils  and  O'Briens  descendants  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Gaedhelas  =  Quthelus  =  Gael,  the 
founder  of  the  Irish  nation.  Gaedhelas,  with  his 
wife  Scota  (whose  name  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  to 
Ireland  six  centuries  or  more  before  that  name  was 
applied  to  Scotland),  had  three  sons.  Ir  or  Heber 
(whence  Erin,  Irland,  and  Hybemia)  Scot,  from 
whom  the  royal  Celtic  or  Gaelic  race  of  the  name 
of  Scot  derive  their  name  and  descent,  and  which 
a/terwards  conferred  that  name  on  the  descend- 
ants of  Feargus  and  Kenneth  Mac  AJpin,  the  Sooto- 
Pictish  monarch  of  a  part  of  Scotland,  and  on  the 


family  of  Scot  of  the  line  of  Malcolm  Kanmore. 
From  these  remote  ancestors  the  wide-spread 
family  of  Scott  claim  at  least  traditional  descent. 
The  second  son  of  Gathelus  was  Niul,  from  whence 
the  O'Neils,  Lords  of  Ulster,  their  ori^al  patri- 
mony ;  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  the  third  son  was 
Breorgan,  from  whom  the  modem  O'Briens  (de- 
scendants of  the  historic  kings  of  Ireland)  claim 
their  name  and  descent.  The  descendants  of  the 
O'Neils  and  O'Briens  have  always  claimed  the 
historic  term  of  Prince.  But  not  so  the  Scotts, 
tdthough  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Gathelus,  and  deriving  their  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotia,  Ireland,  and  the  Scoto- 
Irish,  Scoto-Pictish,  and  Scoto- Saxon  kings  of 
Scotland.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
history  of  Ireland  virtually  ceased  at  the  Norman 
Conquest,  when,  in  a  measure,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  histoiy  of  England  commenced.  The  annals 
and  chronicles  relating  to  the  Picts  and  Scots  and 
the  Gaelic  nationalities  are  amongst  the  most 
ancient  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  Dr.  Skene, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
is  ably  bringing  to  light  the  traditional  history  of 
the  two  countries  originally  called  Scotia. 

J.  R.  Scott,  F.S.A. 

Parchment  Deeds  (5***  S.  viii.  9.)— When  the 
writing  on  old  parchments  becomes  brown  and 
almost  illegible,  it  can  generally  be  restored  with 
ease  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  tannic  acid. 
This  should  be  carefully  applied  with  a  brush  to 
the  ¥rriting  intended  to  be  revived.  It  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  soak  into  the  parchment  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  the  superabundant  moisture 
can  be  removed  with  blotting-paper,  and  the  parch- 
ment then  put  to  press  under  that  material 
Sometimes  the  dose  may  have  to  be  repeated.  It 
is  as  well  to  stretch  the  deed  in  the  first  instance 
upon  a  board  with  drawing  pins.  This  process 
will  remove,  too,  all  creases  in  the  parchment,  for 
the  tannic  acid  acts  in  a  twofold  way,  supplying 
the  place  of  the  tannic  acid  which  has  decayed  in 
the  ink  and  also  retanning  the  skin.  Tincture  of 
oak-galls,  the  active  principle  of  which  is  tannic 
acid,  is  sometimes  used,  but  is  objectionable,  as  it 
stains  the  parchment.  Probably  stale  bread- 
crumbs would  clean  parchment,  but  care  would  be 
needful  to  prevent  the  remains  of  the  ink  in  very 
old  deeds  being  removed,  as  then  the  characters 
could  not  be  restored  by  any  means. 

W.  P.  W.  Phillimorb,  B.A. 

John  Power,  in  his  Handy  Book  on  Booksyy.  48, 
says :  '*  Old  Writings,  to  make  Legible.  In  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  put  six  bruised  gall-nuts,  and  let  it 
stand  for  three  days.  Wash  the  writing  with  the 
mixture  to  restore  the  colour,  and,  if  not  strong 
enough,  add  more  gaUs."    Richard  Hbuming. 

The  library,  Owens  Collejpy-Manchester. 
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PULESTON    OF  EmRAL,  FLINTSHIRE   (5**»  S.  viiL 

27.)— If  C.  H.  will  refer  to  Burke's  Peerage,  he 
will  find  the  pedigree  of  this  family  given,  down 
to  the  present  possessor  of  the  baronetcy.  The 
period  from  1655  to  1662  is  rendered  interesting 
by  the  fact  that  the  good  Philip  Henry  was  then 
tutor  in  the  family,  and  became  minister  of  Wor- 
thenbary,  the  parish  in  which  Emral  is  situated. 
He  was  invited  to  come  there  from  Oxford  and 
take  charge  of  her  sons  by  Lady  Puleston,  wife  of 
Sir  John  Puleston,  one  of  the  Commonwealth 
judges,  and  he  remained  there  until  he  was  ejected 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  But  he 
still  continued  to  reside  at  Broad  Oak,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Emral,  until  his  death 
in  1696.  Much  curious  and  interesting  detidl  of 
his  life  there  is  given  in  the  biography  of  him  by 
his  son,  the  celebrated  Matthew  Henry.  The  fine 
old  mansion  of  Emral,  built  by  the  judge  about 
165<^,  is  now  uninhabited,  and  seems  likely  to 
perish  from  neglect  and  decay.  G.  B.  fe. 

S ALLEY  Abbey  (5"»  S.  viii.  9.) — The  arms  of 
this  abbey  are  given  in  Yonge's  Heraldic  ViBita- 
tian  of  me  Northern  Counties  in  1530  (Surtees 
Soa,  vol.  xlL  for  1862),  viz.,  Azure,  five  fusils  in 
fess  or.  These  are  the  arms  ascribed  to  the  older 
Percys,  the  monastery  having  been  founded  by 
William,  Lord  Percy,  the  fourth  of  that  name  after 
the  Conquest.  A  second  shield  is  also  given  in 
the  same  visitation,  thus  :  Argent,  on  a  pale  sable 
a  crozieT  or.  J.  H.  U. 

Samuel  Taylor  Colbridoe  (S***  S.  viL  366.)— 
I  think  that  I  can  explain  the  little  difikulty 
mentioned  by  H.  G.  C.  The  "English  copy" 
means  a  poem  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  entitled  Kissety 
which  can  be  found  amongst  his  earlier  effusions, 
and  the  idea  of  which  he  admits  having  derived 
from  the  Carmina  Quadragesimalia.  The  copy 
of  Latin  verses  alluded  to  is  a  very  good  one,  on 
the  thesis,  "  An  omne  Corpus  componatur  V  AJBfr., 
und  its  subject  is  the  composition  of  the  kiss. 
These  Latin  elegiacs  may  be  found  in  voL  ii  p.  19, 
and  form  the  twentieth  set  in  the  book.  In  some 
editions  of  Coleridge's  poems  they  are  printed  by 
wav  of  illustration.         John  Pickford,  M.A- 

Newboume  R«ctory,  Woodbridge. 

A  Cardiganshire  Belief  (6**»  S.  viiL  28.) — 1 
fancy  that  the  following  extract  from  Tom  Jones 
tvill  show  how  common  the  belief  was,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  it.  When  Tom  Jones  was  thought 
to  have  been  killed  by  Ensign  Northerton,  the 
French  lieutenant  declares,  "  Begar,  me  no  tush 
de  Engliseraan  de  mort ;  me  ave  heard  the  English 
lay,  law,  what  you  call,  hang  up  de  man  dat  tush 
him  last "  (b.  viL  ch.  xii.).  I  remember  when  I 
^ni&  in  Spain,  some  years  ago,  hearing  of  the  fol- 
lowing. An  Englishman  fell  down  in  a  fit  in  the 
public  street  of  Malaga  ;  no  one  would  go  near 


him  or  help  him  till  the  alcalde  came,  because  the 
last  person  seen  near  a  dead  bodv  is  presumed  to 
be  the  murderer,  and  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative.       E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

HuoH  DE  PoYNiNOS  (5*^  S.  vii.  448, 491  ;  viii. 
7a) — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hbrmbntrudb 
(5«»  S.  viL  491)  that  the  wife  of  John,  Lord  Welles, 
was  Eleanor,  not  Margaret,  de  Mowbray.  I  had 
simply  followed  the  authority  of  Sir  B.  Burke, 
who,  in  his  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages,  at 
p.  572,  states  that  Lord  Welles  m.  "  Margaret  or 
Eleanor,  dau.  of  John,  Lord  Mowbray,"  and  in  his 
Royal  Families,  at  Ped.  xlviL,  calls  her  in  direct 
terms  Margaret  de  Mowbray. 

I  observe  that  in  the  pedigree  kindly  indicated 
by  Sywl  in  vol.  xv.  of  the  S,  A,  €.,  its  compiler, 
the  late  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper,  while  affixing  a 
general  list  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived, 
fails  to  quote  his  particular  authority  for  the 
marriage  of  Eleanor  de  Welles  and  Hugh  de 
Poynings,  and  I  should  welcome  a  confirmation  of 
it.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Misused  Words  :  Misquoting  (6*^  S.  viiL 
26.) — Apropos  of  this  subject,  how  many  clergy 
are  there  (I  only  know  two,  and  one  of  them  is 
myself)  who  do  not  sav,  "  Ye  are  now  to  declare 
it "  ?  Now  is  not  in  the  Prayer  Book.  But  many 
of  us  take  great  liberties  with  this  formula.  We 
are  very  apt  to  say  "  any  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment," and  to  leave  out  "two,"  and  both  are 
wrong.  My  rector  thinks  proper  to  say  "  these 
parties  "  for  one  couple,  which  sounds  vulgar. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

BexhiU. 

"  A  Toad  with  an  R  "  (5»»»  S.  vii.  268.)— If  L 
mistake  not.  Dr.  Brewer  will  find  the  puzzle 
about  this  phrase  cleared  up  by  turning  to 
Wycliffe's  translation  of  Luke  xiii.  8,  as  given  at 
p.  365  of  Dr.  Bos  worth's  edition  of  the  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  with  the  versions  of  Wycliffe 
and  Tyndale,  London,  1865.  He  will  not  get  the 
word  in  point  in  all  editions  of  Wycliffe.         J. 

Qlasgow. 

A  Curious  Custom  (5»^  S.  vii.  424.)— On 
passing  through  a  town  in  the  New  Forest— to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  Ringwood— a  few  years 
ago,  I  was  informed  that  the  mayor  could  claim 
a  like  privilege  to  that  accorded  to  the  mayor  of 
Rendwick,  but  it  was  only  when  the  pigs  were 
lying  in  a  certain  pond  which  was  pointed  out 

Laycauma. 

Sieges  or  Newark  (5***  S.  viii.  68.) — The 
verbatim  entry  in  the  Newark  parish  register  is  as 
follows  :  "  Lord  Barinit  Doner  genorall  ouer  queue 
ffburssis."  The  orthogmphy  of  that  register  at 
this  period  is  very  remarkable,  e.g.,  Ses8iles=> 
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Cecil,  and  CurincUl  Senione=Co\oue\  St.  John. 
Dugdale's  Diary,  under  date  of  June  21, 1643,  has 
the  following  :  "  The  Queene's  forces . . .  advanced 
from  Newark  towards  Nottingham . . .  Baron  Dane 
slayne  on  y«  K.  p'te."  And  under  date  of  June  24 
(the  register  distinctly  says  the  27th),  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  Barron  Done  buried  in  y«  Quire  of 
Newarke  church,  in  y«  vaut  at  y«  east  end,  w*^ 
great  solempnity/'  Probably  Mr.  Edward  Pba- 
cocK,  from  his  magnificent  Civil  War  collections, 
will  be  able  to  identify  the  person  named.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  officers  whom  the  queen 
sent  from  Holland,  by  permission  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  Dugdale  did 
not  give  his  name  quite  correctly.         J.  L.  C. 

The  "Apologia  pro  vita  sua"  (6**»  S.  viiL 
49.) — S.  F.'s  question  as  to  the  celebrated  saying, 
"  0  God,  if  there  be  a  Grod,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have 
a  soul,*'  will  be  best  answered  by  the  following 
extract  from  Dr,  King's  Anecdotes  of  His  Own 
Times,  pp.  7-9,  describing  an  incident  at  a  dinner 
party  given  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  1715:— 

<'Sir  William  Wvndham  told  us  that  the  shortest 
prayer  he  bad  ever  beard  was  the  prayer  of  a  common 
soldier  jast  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  *  0  God,  if 
there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  1  have  a  soul.'    This 

was  followed  by  a  general  laugh Atierbury,  seeming 

to  join  in  the  conversation,  and  applying  himself  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  said,  *  Your  prayer,  Sir  William,  is 
indeed  very  short ;  but  I  remember  another  as  short,  but 
a  much  better,  offered  up  likewise  by  a  poor  soldier  in 
the  same  circumstances,  **  0  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle 
1  forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me ! "  '  This,  as 
Atterbury  pronounced  it  with  his  usual  grace  and 
dignity,  was  a  very  gentle  and  polite  reproof,  and  was 
immediately  felt  by  the  whole  company.*' 

W.  P.  Courtney. 
15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 

Wentworth,  Governor  of  Jamaica  (S***  S. 
vii.  389  ;  viii.  36)— Mr.  Hancock  is  mistaken. 
There  was  not  a  governor  of  Jamaica,  circa  1690, 
of  the  name  of  Wentworth.  S.  D.  S. 

"Bosk":  "Imbosk"  (5^  S.  viii.  68.)— To 
imbosk,  v.a.,  in  the  sense  of  concealing  oneself  as 
in  a  thick  wood,  is  very  effectively  used  by  Milton 
in  his  First  Book  Of  Reformation  in  England  :— 

"  They"  (the  Prelatists)  "fear  the  plain  field  of  the 
Scriptures ;  the  chase  is  too  hot ;  they  seek  the  dark, 
the  buehy,  the  tangled  forest;  they  would  imhotk ;  they 
feel  themselves  strook  in  the  transparent  streams  of 
divine  truth/'  &c. 

G.  A.  Sala. 

Bibliography  :  Free-thinking  Tracts  (5*^ 
S.  vi.  307.) — These  anonymous  pamphlets  came 
from  the  pen  of  Peter  Annett,  better  known  by 
his  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart, 
1761  ;  and  they  contain  the  earliest  of  his  publi- 
cations. Copies  of  them  are  frequently  prefixed 
by  a  title,  **  A  Collection  of  Tracts  of  a  certain 
Free  Enquirer,  Noted  by  his  Sufferings  for  his 


Opinions.''  The  second  of  the  series  is  connected 
with  the  discussion  in  which  Lord  Lyttelton'» 
Obs,  on  Saint  Paul,  1747,  formed  part.  Annett's- 
tracts  on  the  Resurrection  were  his  contribution  to- 
another  celebrated  discussion,  which  centred  round 
the  admirably  conceived  Trycd  of  the  Witnesses  of 
the  Resurrection,  1729,  by  Bishop  Sherlock,  of 
whom  it  has  be^n  lately  said  by  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 

Ehen  that  he  had  a  strong  touch  of  the  lawyer  in 
is  composition.  Annettes  tract  was  perhaps  firsc 
issued  in  1743  ;  another  copy  of  the  year  1744  is 
called  "third  edition.''  There  was  a  later  tract 
in  perhaps  the  same  year,  entitled  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  demonstrated  to  have  no  Proof,  8vo. ; 
and  another,  The  Resurrection  re-considered,  8vo. ; 
perhaps  by  the  same  hand.  The  tract  on  social 
bliss  was  suggested  by  unfortunate  circumstances^ 
in  his  own  domestic  position.  Annett  i?  said,, 
apparently  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Liverpool,  born  in  1693 ;  and  he  died, 
after  much  suffering,  Jan.  18,  1769.  I  have  some 
voluminous  memoranda  about  him. 

J.  E.  Bailey. 
Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

Oxfordshire  Flint  Implements  (S'**  S.  viL 
447.) — I  find  that  I  have  been  anticipated  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  flint  implements  in  the 
district,  or  part  of  the  district,  which  I  mentioned. 
I  have  met  with  a  pamphlet,  of  twelves  pages  8vo., 
with  plate,  the  title  of  which  is— 

"I.— On  some  Flint  Implements  found  associated 
with  Roman  Remains  in  Oxfordshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet    By  Col.  A.  Lane  Fox,  Hon.  Sec." 

It  is  the  separate  publication  of  a  paper  which  had 
appeared  in  some  periodical.  Will  any  one  in- 
form me  which  it  isl  CoL  Fox  scarcely  seems 
to  be  aware  of  their  great  number  and  wide 
diffusion.  £d.  Marshall. 

"  LiNDABRiDES  "  (6*^  S.  viiL  9.)— Nares's  Glos- 
sary thus  explains  this  word : — 

"A  celebrated  heroine  in  the  romance  called  the 
'Mirror  of  Knighthood/  which  is  mentioned  by  Cer- 
vantes among  the  books  found  in  the  library  of  Don 
Quixote,  b.  i.  ch.  vi.  From  the  great  celebrity  of  this 
lady,  occasioned  by  the  popularity  of  the  romance,  her 

name  was  commonly  uned  for  a  mistress This  Spanish 

romance  wns  translated  into  English  by  one  Margaret 
Tyler,  and  published  in  nine  suucessive  parts  between 
1598  and  lo02.  Hence  it  was  so  well  known  at  that 
period.  The  author  of  the  novel  of  '  Kenilworth  *  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  make  his 
dialogue  characteristic,  when  M.  Lambourne  says,  *  I 
will  visit  his  Lindabrides,  by  St.  George,  be  he  willing  or 
no '  (chap.  ii.)>" 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

"  Lindabrides  '^  occurs  also  in  IVoodstock,  and  is 
thus  explained  in  a  foot-note  (edit.  1871,  p.  361): 
— "A  sort  of  court  name  for  a  female  of  no  reputa- 
tion (derived  from  a  character  in  an  old  Spanish 

romance)."  C"  r\n,n]P'  C-  ^' 
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Ladt  Anne  Hamilton  and  the  "Secret 
HiSTORT  "  {b^  S.  viL  410  ;  viii.  58.)--Tie  follow- 
ioff  is  a  catting  I  find  amongst  my  collections.  It 
wm  probably  interest  T. : — 

"AutAemtic  Records  of  the  Court  of  England  for  the 
iatt  Sevenijf  Yean,  1S32.  This  very  sourrUous  volame 
mu  rigidly  tapproMed,  and  Phillips  the  publisher  under- 
wtni  several  prosecutions.  The  strange  farrago  pub- 
liibed  as  the  Diary  of  the  Reign  of  Oeorge  /  K.  is  in  part 
mide  up  from  this  Authentic  Record" 

Olphar  Hamst. 

The  River  Eddleston  (5***  S.  viL  368.)— F. 
Edmonds,  in  Traces  of  History  in  Names  of 
Pifflcei,  second  ed.,  Lond.,  1872,  p.  202  ("  Vocabn- 
1017*1,  has:— 

"  Eddie,  Eddies,  E.,  cor.  from  iBthel,  noble,  a  man's 
oame Ex.,  Edlaston  (Derb.),  Ethel's  town,"  &c. 

And  at  p.  162  there  is  : — 

*<AdI,  Addles,  Adling,E.,from  2Sthel,name  of  a  man, 
and  iauegoi^  descendants.  Ex.  Adling-tun,  now  Adlington 
{Lane.),  the  town  of  the  descendants  of  a  noble,  probably 
Mch  ss  bore  no  title,  being  younger  sons  and  their  pos- 
terity.** 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Wm.  Chambers,  in  his  History  of  Feebles- 
ihire,  pablished  in  1864,  says  (p.  344) : — 

**  Previous  to  1189  the  lands  of  Eddleston  were  granted 
to  Eadulf,  an  Anglo-Saxon  settler,  from  whom  came  the 
f  resent  designa^on,  Eadulfston,  or,  eorruptedly,  Eddles- 
ton." 

Hence  also  is  the  name  of  the  small  river  which 
joins  the  Tweed  at  Peebles,  usually  called  Eddles- 
ton Water.  J.  Manuel. 

Cartwright,  alias  Vicars,  op  Scawsby,  go. 
York  (5«»  S.  viiL  47.)— The  arms,  as  borne  on  the 
book-plate  of  Joseph  Vickers,  Esq.,  Dublin,  1792, 
luiTe  a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  Edward 
Vicais,  of  Quame,  co.  Derby,  1569,  viz.,  Gu.,  a 
cross  patonce,  between,  in  base,  a  battle-axe  and 
fleur-de-lis  ar. ;  on  a  dexter  and  sinister  canton  or, 
a  crescent  and  quatrefoil  of  the  first.  Crest,  a  dove 
bearing  an  olive  sprig  in  its  bill,  ar.  Motto, 
*'  Fideus  et  constans."  W.  Pigott. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5**>  S.  viil  69.) — 
lUmiHiscences  of  Cheltenham  College,  Tn  the  prefatory 
iwtice  the  author  eigns  himself  ♦*  Paul  Ward,"  but  I  have 
been  told  that  no  such  name  ever  existed  on  the  roll-call 
of  the  college.  The  author  calls  himself  an  old  Chel- 
tonitn.  E.  R.  Vyvtaw. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (S***  S.  viii. 
49.)-  ^ 

"  Sanctus  Ito  erat  Brito,*'  &c. 
Theie  lines  occur  in  the  office-hvmn  for  St.  Ives,  of  Corn- 
ell (see  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  3872.  p  34.  note). 

K.  K.  Lloyd. 
(o^h  S.  viii.  69.) 
•*  And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim,"  &c. 

Byron,  The  Oiaour, 
G.  P.  8.  E. 


•*  Come  then,  and,  added,"  &c.^^ 
Cowpers  Task,  bk. ^ 

C.  P.  S.  >Yarren,  M.A. 
(5«»»  8.  viii.  49,  80.) 
"  Father  of  light,"  &c. 
"  God  of  my  life,  to  thee  I  call ; 
Afflicted  at  thy  feet  1  fall." 

Cowper,  OUey  Hymns,  No.  xxxix. 
J.  W.  W. 


NOTES  ON  B00K8,  &c. 

History  of  the   Dunmow   Flitch   of  Bacon,      By  W. 

Andrews.  (Tegg.) 
To  Robert  Fitzwalter  Uemjp.  Henry  II.)  is  given  the 
credit  of  having  rebuilt  tne  rriory  of  Dunmow  (originally 
founded  in  1104), ''  in  which  priory  arose  a  custom,  hegun 
and  instituted  either  by  him  or  some  of  his  ancestors, 
which  is  verified  by  the  common  saying  or  proverb, 
'  That  he  which  repents  him  not  of  his  marriage,  either 
sleeping  or  waking,  in  a  year  and  a  day,  may  lawfully  go 
to  Dunmow  and  fetch  a  gammon  of  bacon.' "  "  Or  some 
of  his  ancestors"  is  a  phrase  very  indefinite  in  its  appli- 
cation to  time.  ArchsBologists  who  have  thought 
seriously  on  this  subject  suggest  a  remote  antiquity,  and 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  bacon  has  reference  to 
the  sow— most  fertile  in  the  office  of  maternity.  Just 
ninety-nine  years  ago  the  Bev.  Henry  Bate  gave  a  fillip 
to  the  then  seemingly  moribund  and  undignified  celebra- 
tion by  producing  a  comic  opera  on  the  subject  (The 
Flitch  of  Bacon)  at  the  Haymarket,  which  remained 
a  stock  piece  for  nearly  half  a  century.  After  a  time 
the  ceremony  fell  into  disuse ;  but  when  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth  published  his  novel.  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  the 
business  of  claiming  the  reward  of  keeping  up  conjugal 
harmony  was  revived  by  Mr.  Smith,  formerly  lessee  of 
Oremome  Gardens.  In  none  of  the  gainers  of  the  flitch 
do  we  see  much  merit.  One  of  the  best  cases  (where 
claim  was  never  thought  of  being  made)  is  recorded  on 
a  monument  in  the  abbey  church  at  Bath.  There  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leybome  states  of  his  wife  Rebecca  that  for 
twenty-three  years  he  never  saw  her  once  ruffled,  nor 
heard  her  utter  a  peevish  word,  and  that  neither  in  her 
mouth  nor  character  was  there  ever  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction. Dreadfully  dull  their  home  must  have  been  ! 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  married  life  and  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  to  enliven  it !  Now,  the  moral  world 
is  like  the  phvsical  world.  Fancy  such  a  circumstance 
as  the  wind  blowing,  all  your  life  long,  only  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  you  happen  to  be  going ;  never  to  have 
the  enjoyment  of  a  joyous  struggle  with  a  strong, 
generous  breeze,  and  getting  the  laughing  better  or  the 
laughing  worst  of  it,  as  the  case  might  be  ! 

Jedlurgh  Ahhey:  Hisloricol  and  Descriptive.    By  James 

Watson.  (Edinburgh,  D.  Douglas.) 
This  is  just  what  an  historical  and  descriptive  handbook 
should  be,  namely,  brief,  clear,  and  everywhere  to  the 
point.  The  visitor  to  this  interesting  monument  will 
find  in  Mr.  Watson  an  intelligent  and  useful  guide,  never 
n^ng  more  than  is  necessary,  but  always  saying  enough. 
We  make  note  of  one  curious  fact.  Paul  Methuen, 
minister  of  Jedburgh,  l.'ieO,  was  excommunicated  for 
immorality,  but  was  admitted  to  reconciliation  by  public 

Senance.  On  finding  this  too  severe  for  him,  Paul 
lethuen  (or  Methven)  passed  into  England  and  settled 
here.  The  present  F.  H.  Paul  Methuen,  Lord  Methuen 
of  Corsham  (Wilts),  is  a  descendant  of  John  Methuen, 
Secretary  of  State  in  Scotland  in  1440.      ^  OOofp 
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Rouah  NoUa  o»  *oim  Ancient  SeuLpiurta  on  Rocks  in 
Komaon,  similar  to  those  found  on  Monoliths  and 
Rocks  in  Europe.  By  H.  RiTett-Carnac.  C.S. 
This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
</  Bengal,  for  1877,  of  a  paper  which  deals  with  a  subject 
of  great  interest  Some  of  these  ancient  roclc  sculptures 
closely  resemble  unexplained  rock-earrings  in  Scotland. 
Six  plates  illustrate  the  text. 

Ik  The  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Proude  continues  his 
picturesque  history  of  Thomas  Becket.  Referring  to 
the  sojourn  of  Becket  at  Soissons,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  launch  his  thunderbolts,  Mr.  Froude  says  that 
not  only  were  the  Virgin  and  St  Gregory  there, '*  in 
special  presence,"  to  assist  him,  *'  but  another  saint, 
Beatus  Pranicus,  the  patron  of  pugilists  and  duellists/' 
''whose  assistance  the  archbishop  considered  would  be 
particularly  valuable  to  him."  In  the  article  on 
"  Aggression  on  Egypt,"  Mr.  Gladstone  says  :  *'  I  held, 
when  the  tempest  was  at  its  height,  that  we  ought  to 
maintain,  if  possible,  the  integrity  of  thd  Ottoman 
Empire." 

Macmillan  for  August  contains  the  translation  of 
some  significant  rhymes  by  a  Russian  poet,  Maikoff, 
addressed  ''  To4he  Empress  of  the  East,"  and  concluding 
thus:— 

"  The  Eastern  mind  has  strange  prognostic  drawn 
Of  dark  dominion  chased  by  northern  star, 
Which,  as  the  herald  of  a  promised  dawn, 
Shall  signalize  the  reign  of  the  White  Tsar." 

Temple  Bar.—lii  **  Latimer  as  an  Historian,**  a  pleasant 
paper  m  the  August  number,  the  writerrefers  to  Latimer's 
Tiews  on  Women's  Rights.  In  the  beginning  the  sexes 
were  equal,  but  Eve  herself  introduced  inequality  by 
Yielding  to  the  sernent's  temptation.  Subjection  was 
tne  penalty  she  paid  for  her  greater  share  in  original 
sin.  **  Ye  are  underlings,  underlingn ! "  cries  the 
preacher,  "  and  must  be  obedient !  "  Latimer  seems  not 
to  have  marked  Adam's  shabbiness  in  this  matter. 

Ik  ♦*  Folk-Dirges,"  in  the  present  number  of  the  Com- 
hill,  the  writer  says  that, "  unhappily,  our  English  Neniss 
are  nearly  all  lost  and  forgotten."  and  that  he  "  knows 
of  no  genuine  specimen  except  the  famous  Lyke  Wake 
(death-watch)  dirge,  beginning  :— 

''  This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
Everie  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  sleete  and  candle  lighte, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule,"  &c. 


Swift's  "  Talb  op  a  TuB-^—Last  week  atSotheby  &  Co.'s 
a  copy  of  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  sold,  which  was  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Lady  Betty  Germain,  who  has 
noted  in  it  that  it  was  written  by  Jonathan  and  Thomas 
Swift,  and  that  she  had  got  Thomas  to  write  on  the 
margins  what  each  wrote.  It  confirms  the  dean's 
assertion  that  he  did  not  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  but 
only  the  Digressions,  In  this  copy  "Jon.  Swift"  is 
written  against  the  preface  and  the  Digressions,  but 
Thomas's  against  each  chapter  of  The  Tale, 

The  Royal  Archssological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  announced  in  our  advertising  columns, 
will  next  Tuesday  commence  their  week's  annual 
meeting  at  Hereford,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  names 
of  the  presidents  of  sections  what  care  has  been 
taken  in  selection,  and  from  the  list  of  excursions  what 
pletsure  as  well  as  instruction  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
n  e  heartily  wish  the  members  fine  weather. 


ftcXixti  to  CorreitfponoenM. 

Ov  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Phalaris.— The  literary  talents  of  the  Comte  de  LaUy 
Tolendal  are  beyond  dispute.  His  Lettresa  mes  Con- 
stituents, on  relinquishing  his  office  of  Deputy  (1790), 
gained  for  him  a  great  reputation.  As  a  dn^iatic  writer 
the  count  proved  his  powers  by  his  tragedy,  Le  Comte  de 
Strafford,  to  which  on  publication  be  appended  a  copious 
biography  of  the  unfortunate  English  earl. 

0.  B.  (Dahlby,  Bettna  Station,  Sweden.)— The  pass 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been  received.  The  notices 
of  English  families  will  be  most  acceptable.  On  appli- 
cation to  the  publisher,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,. 
London,  W.C.,  you  can,  on  an  annual  payment,  in 
advance,  of  1/.  3f.,  be  supplied  regularly  with  "  N.  k  Q.,'^ 
post  free. 

R.— Thomas  Griffiths  Wainwright,  an  artist,  literary 
man,  and  **  man  about  town,"  was  transported  for  forgery 
in  1837,  "  with  the  suspicion  "  (as  Macready  says,  in  his 
Reminiscences,  L  226)  **  of  several  murders  very  strong 
against  him."    He  d^ed  suddenly  in  Hobart  Town. 

Lincoln,  J.—The  original  edition  of  Barbler's  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Ouwrages  Anonywus  et  Pstudonytnes 
contained  the  history  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
publications. 

Annan.— The  great  landholders  in  Scotland  bad  once 
the  right  to  create  barons ;  but  these  were  simply  county 
electors,  so  made  to  serve  a  special  purpose. 

A.  X.  F.-^Cesluy  que  trust  is  the  person  for  whom  a 
trustee  acts ;  ctstuy  que  vie  is  the  person  on  whoM  life 
land  is  held ;  and  cestuy  que  use  is  the  person  to  iriios» 
u§e  knd  is  granted.    See  "  N.  &  Q.,"  3'*  S.  x.  278. 

Abhba.— See  CoL  Blacker's  Oliver's  Advice  (1834), 
Hayes's  Ballads  of  Ireland,  and  Bartlett's  Book  of 
Quotations,  p.  836.    It  was  said  by  CromwelL 

J.  Ormiston  Tait.— The  origin  of  the  Thames  has,, 
with  an  excusable  rivalry,  been  claimed  for  many  of  the 
small  rivers  whose  waters  help  to  increase  its  importance. 

Ms.  Charles  Twamlbt  will  feel  obliged  if  Ma.  Hb\rt 
will  kindly  give  him  the  exact  reference  to  edition  and 
page  of  Dugdale's  Hist  of  Warwickshire  for  the  curious 
custom  referred  to  ante,  p.  83. 

LissuR.— Good  or  bad,  the  word  is  used  by  Milton  :— 
"  Thou  in  Thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  Thee 
Is  no  df/icience  found."  P.  L,,  vii.  1052. 

Grimha.— The  edition  of  Jffland's  Dramatic  Worh 
was  both  printed  and  published,  Leipzig,  1799,  by  Gw>Tg 
Joachim  Goschen. 

P.  (Leamington)  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Pnra>ERin.-BRODRiniST  thanks  A  Reader  or 
"  N.  &  Q.**  (Bath)  for  his  kind  communication. 

M.  C.  S.— For  "  Fig-pie  Wake,"  see  1«  S.  xi.  284,  3.^3  ; 
2~»  8.1.227,822;  ii.  320. 

J.  C.  B.— Letter  forwarded. 

J.  A.  PiOTON  and  A.  S.  P.— Next  week. 

Erratum.—"  Divisions  op  an  Oranqb"  (p.  79.)— For 
"  figs,"  read  pigs. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  <  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '*Tbe  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
mmnications  which,  fur  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  eiLceptipn^  ^ 
Digitized  by ' 


eiLception.       t 

yt^oogle 
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9aUi. 

RICHARDSON'S  •'CLARISSA"  ANNOTATED. 

Lady  Bradshaigh,  of  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  the 
patroness  of  Richardson,  the  noydist,  was  an 
ancestress,  through  one  of  her  dauj^hters,  of  the 
Earl  of  Balcnrres,  and  hy  another  of  W.  A.  Mac- 
kinnon,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park  Place  and  of  Acryse 
Place,  Kent.  To  the  latter  haye  descendea  a 
portrait  of  Richardson,  in  oil,  painted  for  Lady 
Bradshaigh,''^  also  a  family  group  of  Sir  Roger 
Bradshaigh  and  his  lady  and  children,t  and  what 
is  more  interesting  still,  a  presentation  copy,  from 
the  author,  of  the  first  edition  of  Clarista^  with 
copious  MS.  notes  by  Lady  Bradshaigh  and  by 
Richardson  himself,  of  which  I  now  send  you  some 
extracts,  in  order  that  you  and  your  readers  may 
judge  whether  the  whole  be  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  embodied  in  some  future  edition  of 
that  noyeL  When  Mr.  Mackinnon  kindly  lent  me 
the  volumes  to  peruse,  I  expected  to  find  only  the 
comments  of  LsMdy  Bradshaigh  herself ;  but  I  soon 
came  icroes  notes  in  a  different  hand,  commenting 
on  Lady  Bradshaigh's  observations,  and  which  are 
decidedjv  by  Ricmtrdson  himself.  In  making  for 
you  a  selection  I  have  chosen  generally  those  notes 
on  a  passage  of  the  novel  which  are  by  Lady  Brads- 
haigh and  Richardson  too ;  those  of  the  latter  being 


*  See  Richardson*!  Cmrespondtnee,  vol.  vi  p.  23. 
t  Ibid,,  ^  13. 


of  course  generally  vindications  of  his  book  against 
Lady  Bradshaigh's  criticisms.  These  notes,  by 
being  published  severed  from  the  text,  lose  a 
good  deal  of  their  interest.  In  order,  however, 
that  any  reader  who  pleases  may  connect  them 
with  the  text  of  the  original,  I  have  given  th& 
page  in  this,  the  first  edition,  where  they  occur,  a» 
wdl  as  the  number  of  the  letter,  and  generally  th& 
first  line  of  the  paragraph  to  which  the  MS.  obser* 
vations  are  annexed.  To  have  given  the  different 
paragraphs  of  the  original  in  extenso  would  have- 
been  an  undue  invasion  of  your  space.  I  know 
not  whether  I  have  sent  you  the  remarks  whicb 
place  Lady  Bradshaigh  in  the  most  favourable- 
light,  for  I  have  chosen  chiefly  those  remarks  of 
hers  to  which  Richardson  has  objected.  I  did  so- 
in  the  belief  that  anything  from  his  pen  would 
possess  most  interest  for  your  readers  ;  but  her 
observations  strike  me  as  being  always  to  the 
point  and  characteristic  of  a  right -thinking, 
noble-hearted  lady,  who  takes  the  liveliest  interest 
in  Clarissa's  fortunes,  canvasses  her  acts,  and 
denounces  in  no  measured  terms  the  faults  of  those 
by  whose  acts  or  neglect  she  fell,  and  she  does  this 
under  the  magic  spell  of  the  novelist,  as  if  she 
were  canvassing  actual  proceedings  taking  place 
under  her  own  eyes  in  which  she  took  the  uveliest 
interest.  Clarissa  to  her  is  no  abstract  creation, 
but  real  flesh  and  blood,  for  whose  misfortunes  she 
has  the  liveliest  pity,  and  on  vdiose  oppressors  she 
showers  her  denunciations. 

Vol.  I. 

Letter  10,  p.  61.  Bnt  is  not  his  indocing  jou,  to  receive 
his  letters  and  to  answer  them  a  great  point  gained  1— 
LadyB.  Very justlyobserved. 

Letter  16,  p.  99.  What  can  I  say  ?  What  can  I  do  ?— 
Lady  B.  Indeed,  in  this  argument,  she  might  have  been 
bom  a  Harlowe,  a  tyrannical  Harlowe. 

Letter  21,  p.  146,  at  the  end  of  the  letter.— Lady  6. 
I  think  Mrs.  Harlowe  the  worst  i>erson  in  the  family. 
The  rest  all  act  np  to  their  characters  and  their  faTOurite 
motives ;  but  she  against  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  out  of 
cowardice,  and  with  mat  cmdty  to  her  child. 

Letter  26,  p.  161.  I  charge  you,  let  not  this  letter  be 
foand.    Bum  it.    There  is  too  much  of  the  mother  in 

it —Lady  B.    The  mother  is  dead  and  buryU— 

Richardson.  Too  smart 

Letter  SO,  p.  193.  To  avoid  that,  if  there  were  soother 
way,  I  would  most  willingly  be  bory'd  alive. — Lady  B. 
If  the  marriage  with  Solmet  had  tak«n  place  what  ooald 
hare  prerented  murder  1  It  woukl  ttot  then  have  been 
in  Clarissa's  power  to  have  doM  it— Rtchardton.  That 
is  going  too  far. 

Letter  41,  p.  280.  As  a  certain  appearance  at  ohsveb 

j!28t   lately —Richardson.    And  is  not  bad  «eese- 

qaences  to  happen  if  she  manriei  Solmes  1  What  «o«ld 
more  irritate  Lo?elace  1    What  but  mnrder  most  ensoe  ? 

VoLIL 

P.  98.  Would  yon  believe  it?  Betty  tells  me  that  I 
am  to  be  refused,  ftc— Lady  B.  Betfr  to  be  present  when 
all  these  things  were  said.  Absurd !— Richardson.  Do- 
yon  think  so,  madam  ?    Ofaaraoters  considered. 

Letter  40,  p.  274.  I  had  been  inquiring  privately  hew 
to  procure  a  conveyance,  &c.— Lady  B.  This  oonveyancft 
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should  hftTe  been  procured  and  no  appointment  mnde 
with  Lovebce.  then  would  she  hare  been  blameless.— 
Bichardson.  1  did  not  want  her  to  be  wholly  blameless. 

Vol.  III. 

Letter  1,  p.  16.   I  was  offering  the  key Ply,  my 

dearest  life  ! and  whom  I  supposed  to  be  my  brother, 

my  father,  and  their  serranti —Lady  B.   Could  she 

suppose  people  in  pursuit  of  her,  seeing  them  together, 
would  have  been  so  long  in  opening  the  door?  The  key 
should  hate  been  left  in  the  door  as  an  hindrance, 
or  why  should  they  not  appear  1— Bichardson.  Dear 
madam  !  Cl.'s  terror,  L.'8  hurrying  her  on,  hardly 
allowed  her  to  make  this  cool  remark ;  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  c(*me  out  those  she  dreaded  most  to  see. 
Letter  16,  p.  100.  Charming  creature,  thought  I,  but  I 

charge  thee —Lady  B.  Metbinks  I  am  sorry  she  has 

given  him  so  much  reason  for  what  he  says.— Bichard- 
son. 0,  madam  !  that  Clarissa's  character  and  Lovelace's 
too  were  better  understood.  His,  at  least,  might  from 
his  own  pen  in  every  letter  he  writes  to  Belford. 

Letter  29,  at  the  end  of  it.— Lady  B.  She  should  not 
irritate  in  her  circumstances,  nor  yet  palliate.  It  was 
not  a  time  for  severity.— Bichardson.  0,  let  her,  let  her 
use  her  own  discretion  in  her  treatment  of  such  a 
(vexing  ?)  villain,  as  he  opens  to  her. 

Letter  31,  p.  167.  I  remember,  my  dear I  should 

not  be  disinclined  to  go  to  London,  did  I  know  anybody 
there.— Lady  B.  A  family  so  numerous,  so  near  London, 
and  to  know  nobody  there  of  credit,  is  improbable.— 
Bichardson.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  so  very  im- 
probable in  CI.  situation.  She  might  not  know  persons 
whom  the  elders  of  her  family  might  be  well  acquainted 
with,  but  who  for  that  very  reason  (she  represented  as 
she  was  by  them)  could  not  be  resorted  to  by  her. 

Letter  31,  p.  170.  No,  he  said :  None  that  was  fit  for 
roe,  or  that  I  should  like.— Lady  B.  That  is  overdone. 
If  he  knew  never  a  respectable  house,  his  relations  must. 
Belford's  were  the  same  as  his  own.— Bichardson. 
Surely,  madam,  if  you  had  considered  all  that  is  said  in 
this  page  only,  you  would  not  have  made  this  remark. 

Letter  31,  p.  169.  At  the  bottom  of  it,  and  below, "  This 
indiflference  of  his  to  London  I  cannot  but  say.'*— 
Lady  B.  Knowing  his  wicked  end,  how  every  good  thing 
he  says  raises  my  indignation  against  him— a  deceitful, 
practised  villain.— Bichardson.  Now,  madam,  at  hut  you 
see  him ! 

VoL  V. 
Letter  4,  p.  66.  The  woman,  as  I  had  owned  our  marriage 

—Lady  B.  This  was  a  poor  device,  for  she  must 

think  he  would  have  followed  her  and  perhaps  have 
forced  her  into  a  coach  where  he  had  a  mind. — nichard- 
son.  Device  does  your  ladvship  call  iti  Clarissa  was 
above  all  devices.  In  such  a  distressed  situation,  and 
with  a  vile  fellow  who  had  convinced  her  of  his  vileness, 
she  had  nothing  in  her  head  or  heart  but  to  get  from 
him.  She  might  be  in  hope  to  raise  the  country  upon 
him  as  she  once  threatened.  Such  a  loyelv  (  )  creature, 
pursued  by  a  young  fellow,  [if  she  1]  had  been  cast  into 
the  protection  of  a  sensible  man,  would  not  have  been 
imposed  upon  so  easily  as  the  two  foolish  women  were, 
whose  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  was  more  than  their 
fellow  feeling  for  one  of  their  own  sex  who  was  only 
running  away  from  a  handsome  rake ;  no  hated  character 
vrith  women  in  general,  as  Lovelace  had  often  ex- 
perienced. Deviee/  I  don't  love  vour  ladyship  just 
there.  Poor  Clarissa  to  be  classed  with  Lovelace  (a  word 
or  two  here  illegible)  no  more. 

P.  67.  I  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes  in  silent  admira- 
tion of  her.— Bichudson.  Lovelace— I  won't  say  what 
was  in  my  mind  to  lay. 


P.  68.  For  God's  sake.  Madam,  for  a  soul's  sake  ! 

I  am  the  greatest  villain  on  earth.— Bichardson.  A  devil 
of  a  fellow. 

P.  73,  at  the  end  of  letter  4. -Lady  B.  I  wonder 
she  has  not  positively  said  she  was  not  married. — 
Bichardson.  Your  ladi»hip  read  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  vol.,  but  read  p.  77. 

Letter  6,  p.  79.  Lovel.  0  Captain,  you  may  aty  any- 
thing before  this  company.  This  good  girl  (looking  at 
the  maidservant)  will  help  us  to  all  we  want— Lady  B. 
She  should  have  withdrawn  too.  Very  wrong  to  apeak 
before  servants  what  has  already  been  spoken.— Bid lard- 
sou.  It  was  a  part  of  Lovelace's  scheme  to  engage 
servants.    0,  madam  !— But  in  general  you  are  right. 

Vol.  VL 
Letter  63,  p.  210.  Heard  of  him  1  Ay,  sir,  we  hare  all 
heard  of  him.— Lady  B.  This  I  think  too  low  and  too 
ludicrous  upon  this  occasion,  for  it  vvould  go  from  Miss 
Howe  to  her  friend  and  must  appear  to  his  disadvantage. 
— Bichardson.  What  should  now  appear  to  his  dis- 
advantage 1    There  are  who  are  fond  of  this  Death  scene. 

Letter  56,  p.  223.  I  have  an  excellent  mother  as  well 
as  father — Lady  B.  I  admire  modesty,  but  disqualify- 
ing to  such  an  excess  looks  like  affectation,  though  in 
this  character  it  is  not  so,  thoueh  a  fault— Richardson. 
This  narrative  must  stand,  I  believe,  as  it  is.  I  humbly 
think  it  is  for  its  true  simplicity  one  of  the  most  affecting 
passages  in  the  book. 

P.  223.  I  was  the  joy  of  their  hearts.— Lady  B.  Now 
here  is  a  little  characteristic  vanity.— Richardson.  O, 
madam  I    Surely,  surely. 

P.  223.  In  short,  I  was  beloved  by  everybody.     The 

poor I  used  to  make  glad  their  hearts ;  I  never  shut 

my  hand  to  their  distress,  wherever  I  was But  now  I 

am  poor  myself. — Bichardson  underscores  **  Now  I  am 
poor  myself,"  at-d  adds,  "  Who  can  stand  thia,  if  he 
thinks  he  sees  and  bean  her  say  it] " 

P.  223.   So,  Mrs.  Smith,  so,  Mrs.  Lovick,  I  am  not 

married Ood  I  hope  will  forgive  me and  even  the 

man  who  has  ingntetully  and  by  dreadful  perjuries 

Bichardson  (in  obvious  allusion  to  Lady  Bradshaigh's  pre- 
ceding remark,  "  little  characteristic  vanity ")  says, 
'*  This,  I  hope,  is  not  uncharacteristic." 

Letter  57,  p.  226.  But  the  prettiest  whim  of  all  was  to 
drop  the  bank-note  behind  her  chair. . .  .—Lady  B.  I  am 
with  him  here.— Bichardson.  Sometimes  your  ladiship 
can  allow  for  Belford,  but  when  his  awkwardness  is 
owing  to  his  fear  of  offending  and  to  modesty— poor  Bel- 
ford—Lovelace,  however,  was  right  to  ridicule  him.  But 
I  cannot  bear  that  your  ladiship  should  be  with  him  any- 
where.   See  p.  251,  Belford's  own  notice  of  this. 

Letter  57,  pp.  226-7.  But  one  consolation  arises  to  me 
I  once,  thou  makest  me  break  off  vrith  saying.- 


Bichardson.  This,  dear  madam,  I  wonder  Lovelace  should 
take  such  notice  of,  and  that  it  had  not  force  enough  to 
spare  for  Clarissa  the  charge  of  uncharacteristic  vanity, 
in  the  page  preceding  it,  from  a  lady  I  ever  must  admire 
and  love. 

Letter  57,  p.  227.  I  fell  in  by  accident  with  a  colonel 

who,  I  believe I  will  not  lie  abed  when  anything 

joyous  is  going  forward.— Lady  B.  Unfeeling  wretch. — 
Bichardson.  A  pretty  fellow  for  all  that  with  seTera)  gay 
hearts  of  both  sexes.  A  certain  merry  Doctor  of  the 
Civil  Law  once  called  Clarissa  to  h's  sisters,  before  me 
and  other  ladies  present,  a  vixen.  A  cursed  vixen,  suid 
he,  what  a  very  pretty  fellow  has  she  ruined.  Mow- 
bray will  be  with  him  here. 

Letter  68,  pp.  246-7.  Lady  B.  crosses  out  all  in  these 
pages  from  "  Meantime  I  have  a  little  project  come  into 
my  head  of  a  new  kind,"  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph  but  one,  ending  wi^h  the  wocda  "  yet  without 
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ber  own  knowledge/'  In  one  of  these  paragraphs  Love- 
lace njf,  "  I  am  rick  at  heart  for  a  frolick,  and  have  no 
doubt  bat  this  will  be  an  agreeable  one." — Lady  B.  Sick 
for  a  frolick  !  Never  was  it  so  (a  doubtful  word  here). 
Oat  with  the  whole  design.  It  is  shameless.  Silly. 
Letter  75«  p.  277.  But  if  still  perhaps  more  disgusted 

than  before mi  if  the  petitioned  (o  had  not  as  goo.l  a 

right  to  reject  as  the  petitioner  to  ask. — Lady  B.  In  this 
case  they  cannot  haye  the  ri^ht  of  a  Christian  to  reject. 
— Bicbardson.  Christian,  madam  !  Very  few  Chnstiuns 
had  Clarissa  to  deal  with. 

Letter  77,  p.  282-3.  Time,  in  the  words  of  Congrere, 
thou  tayst,  will  give  increase  to  ber  afflictions.  So  once, 
in  a  pulpit,  I  heard  one  of  the  former  very  vehemently 
declare  himself  to  be  a  dead  dog;  when  every  man, 
woman,  aiid  child  were  convinced  to  the  contrai^  by  his 
howling.— Richardson  puts  in  the  margin,  "  Whitfield." 
Letter  115,  p.  366,  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  after 

"I  hare  often  messiiges  and  inquiries on  his  offering 

to  mediate  between  your  family  and  you." — Ladv  B. 
Sorely  it  is  a  wrong  thing  to  make  everybody  unable  to 
stir  from  home  who  could  be  of  any  comfort  to  her.  I 
cannot  see  why.  I  feel  at  this  moment  as  if  I  was  just 
going  to  write  privately  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  Mrs. 
Norton's  attendance.— Richardson.  Excellent  Lady  B. 
But  of  what  service  would  the  interview  be  now  1  Had 
their  met  I  must  have  drawn  a  scene  that  every  reader 
could  not  have  stood.  I  believe  I  have  made  the  ex- 
cellent creature  give  a  better  reason  fur  (dispensing?) 
with  their  visits  than  (here  several  words  undecipher- 
able).   If  I  have  not  I  could. 

This  important  note,  written  in  exceedingly  small 
chiracters;  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  Authenticity 
of  the  remarks  I  have  ascribed  to  Richardson,  and 
the  handwriting  of  all  that  I  have  ascribed  to  him 
agrees  exactly  with  the  fac-simile  of  Richardson's 
ia  vol.  vL  of  his  Correspondence,  Before  I  con- 
clude I  will  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  Lady 
Bradshaigh's  briefer  criticisms  ; — 

Vol.  VII. 

Letter  73,  p.  245.  0  the  sweet  creature,  said  she,  and 
ii  it  come  to  this  1— Lady  B.  Now  it  is  the  sweet  <reature. 
A  hard-hearted  wretch,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have 
nred  her. 

P.  247.  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  what  we  all 
Boffer  on  the  mournfullest  news  that  ever  was  com- 
municated to  Qt.— Lady  B.  Of  which  he  is  extremely 
ghul. 

P.  247.  The  most  admirable  young  creature  that  ever 

iwerred^ Yet  have  I  all  the  weigut  thrown  upon  me. 

—Lady  B.  The  weight  very  properly  and  justly  directed. 

Letter  79,  p.  270.  And  what,  sir,  must  their  thoughts 
be?...Howto  be  pitied,  how  greatly  to  be  pitied,  all  of 
them!— Lady  B.  Not  one  can  I  pity  but  the  mother. 
Unnatural  Yahoos. 

Letter  80,  p.  278.  Then  it  was  that  the  grief  of  each. 

And  then  once  more  the  brother  took  the  lifeless 

hand  ard  vowed  revenge  upon  it,  on  the  curbed  author 
of  all  this  distress.- Lady  B.  He  does  well  to  put  the 
gvilt  from  himself.    A  sordid,  vile  creature. 

Letter  61,  p.  283.  Master,  said  I,  they  all  have  it. 
Now,  indeed,  they  have  it~Lady  B.  And  so  say  I. 

P.  237.  I  saw  here  no  face  that  is  the  same  I  saw  at 
my  first  arrival.  Could  ever  wilful  hard-hearted  be  more 
MTerely  punished  1— Lady  B.  Just;  justly  punished. 
A  providential  punishment  to  humble  their  dirty  pride. 

Letter  83,  p.  291.  Miss  Uarlowe  va<  extremely 
affected....>-Lady  B.  Conscience  stung.  The  worst  of 
wasps  except  her  waspish  self. 


Letter  113,  p.  417.  Mr.  James  Harlowe  married  a  lady 
of  family.... (litigation).— Lady  B.  May  he  be  thoroughly 
mortified  and  die  a  beggar. 

LadyBradshaigh,  in  the  margin  opposite  Richard- 
son's apology  at  the  end  of  the  work  for  the  length 
of  his  history  of  Clarissa,  says,  "  I  could  have  read 
seven  vols,  more  with  pleasure."  And  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  on  the  fly-leaves  and  cover,  she 
states  in  what  way  she  would  have  had  the  plot 
laid,  and  that  she  certainly  would  not  have  killed 
Clarissa.  Lady  Bradshai^h  (Richardson's  Carre- 
spondence^  vi.  24),  in  allusion  to  one  letter  of 
several  from  his  correspondents  which  Richardson 
had  lent  to  her,  says : — 

"  But  Mr.  J.  Chunning ;  who  the  dense  are  you  1  This 
man  has  given  me  a  mortifying  stroke  in  the  following 
wordf :  '  The  desire  to  have  the  piece  end  happily,  as  it 
is  called,  will  ever  be  the  test  of  a  wrong  head  and  u  vain 
mind.'" 

Franklin  had  not  then,  I  think,  said  that  a  man 
might  thank  God  for  his  vanity  ;  but,  as  to  her 
ladyship's  head  and  heart,  I  leave  you  and  your 
readers  to  judge  from  my  meagre  abstracts. 

It  has  just  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  another 
volume  of  Richardson's  Correspondence  consists  of 
letters  written  by  Lady  Bradshaigh  under  a 
pseudonym,  her  object  being  to  prevail  upon 
Richardson  to  spare  Clarissa  from  dishonour  and 
death.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  these  lettera,  which  seem  to  me  to  place 
her  ladyship  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  our 
letter-writers.  Samuel  Crompton. 

Manchester. 


SHAKSPEABIANA. 


"  The  blanket  of  the  dark,"  Ma^eth  (5*^  S. 
vii.  325.) — There  is  no  figure  of  speech  more 
common  or  more  natural  than  that  by  which  the 
darkness  of  night  is  represented  as  a  huge  curtain 
or  veil  drawn  across  the  sky,  or  as  a  cloak  ot 
mantle  enveloping  the  bright  firmament  and 
shrouding  the  lignt  of  day.  Instances  may  be 
adduced  from  many  languages,  e.g,  in  the  Ri^ 
Veda,  "  She  [the  Dawn]  the  bright  (devt)  opened 
the  dark  cloth "  [the  night]. ''^  In  Mohammedan 
legends  night  is  spoken  of  frequently  as  a  curtain, 
hijdh;  compare  "The  forked  lightnuig  seemed  to 
make  jagged  rents  in  every  part  of  the  vast 
curtain  without "  (Dickens,  Oar  Muttud  Friend^ 
vol.  i.  p.  169  (1865).  Similarly  Shakspeare  has 
the  expression, — 

"  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 

1  Hen.  VL,  il  2. 
And  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  "  cloak  of  night " 
( Richard  IL,  iil  2).   The  following  occur  in  Joshua 
Sylvester : — 


.  Miiller*8  Lectures,  second  series,  p^ 
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**  Had  AH  been  wrapt-Tp  from  all  humane  sight, 
In  th'  obscure  Mantle  of  eiemall  Night.** 

Works,  "Du  Bartas,"  p.  11  (1621). 
"  Favour*d  by  streightness  of  the  wayes  they  took. 
And  coTer'd  close  with  nighU  deceitfull  cloak,*' 

Id,,  p.  816. 
Compare  Portuguese  "  0  escuro  manto  da  noite," 
the  night's  black  mantle  (Vieyra).  In  Arabic 
*^  The  son  of  splendour  is  still  hiding  in  the  cloak  " 
is  a  poetical  phrase  for  "  The  sun  has  not  yet  risen." 
In  general,  as  Goldziher  (Mythology  among  the 
Hebrews f  p.  190)  remarks,  Semitic  words  for  night 
4ind  darkness  are  from  roots  meaning  "  to  cover." 
He  compares  the  old  Arabic  kdfir,  night,  with 
Heb.  kdphar,  to  cover ;  layil^  layld,  and  aldtd, 
from  lUt,  to  cover.  He  quotes  from  the  Uigur 
language  the  phrases  "  Cloak  of  darkness,"  "  The 
•daughter  of  the  west  spreads  out  her  carpet "  (= 
night  is  drawing  on),  "Creation  tore  its  black 
shirt "  (=day  dawned) ;  while  an  Arabic  poet 
:speaks  of  camels  in  their  swift  course  tearing  "  the 
mantle  of  night"  (Mythology,  &c.,  pp.  190-193). 

We  have  here  suggested  the  primary  significance 
of  our  word  "  day-break,"  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  being  originally  regarded  as  breaking  through 
from  without  and  riving  the  dense  curtain  of 
-darkness,  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  foreigners 
who  come  to  them  from  beyond  the  visible  horizon 
are  conceived  by  the  savages  of  the  South  Pacific 
to  be  "  sky-bursters,"  pdporrangi.  Compare  Ger. 
iagcmnhruchy  Heb.  hoKcr^  morning,  from  hdkar^  to 
cleave  or  break  through. 

A.  Smtthe  Palmer. 
Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

"  Tempest,"  Act  i.  sc.  2  (6"»  S.  vii.  143,  184, 
324,  385;  viii.  64.)- Ordinary  readers  of  Shak- 
speare  are  often  amazed  at  the  needless  difficulties 
raised  by  critics  who,  wishing  to  make  things 
plain,  frequently  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
Knowledge.  It  may  often  be  said  with  Sheridan, 
in  the  Critic,  "  Egad,  the  interpreter  is  the  harder 
to  be  understood  of  the  two."  ' 

The  passage  above  alluded  to  is  simply  a  case  of 
inversion  without  anything  at  all  extraordinary 
about  it.     It  stands  as  follows  : — 

**  Like  one 

Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  bis  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,— he  did  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  duke." 

Change  the  order  of  the  words  thus  in  plain  prose: 
'*  Like  one  who  having  made  such  a  sinner  unto 
truth  of  his  memory  (as)  to  credit  his  own  lie  by 
telling  of  it ";  or  poetically  it  might  stand  thus  ; — 
"  Like  one 
Who  having  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
Made  unto  truth,  (as)  to  credit  his  own  lie 
By  telling  of  it." 

Jabez  says,  "  What  can  be  the  relevant  sense  of 
\  by  telling  of'iVI  It  cannot  mean  ...  *  by  telling 
it,' "  &c.     I  beg  to  say  that  in  these  parts  there  is  j 


no  commoner  expression  amongst  the  profanutn 
vulgns  than  "  doing  of  a  thing,"  "  telling  of  a 
thing." 

The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  play  would  not 
present  the  slightest  difficulty  to  ninety-nine 
readers  out  of  a  hundred.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertrce. 

"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  iv.  2:— 

"  I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre 
That  we  Ml  forsake  ourselves." 

In  The  Still  Lion,  p.  46,  Dr.  Ingleby  mentions 
that  of  this  vexed  passage  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
conjectural  emendations  have  been  proposed.  With 
your  leave  I  shall  complete  the  score  by  offering 
the  following : — 

'*  I  see  that  men  make  promise— such  as  care 
That  we  *11  forsake  oursekes." 

The  ground  for  my  proud  hope  that  I  have  stumbled 
on  the  true  solution  is,  that  every  letter  in  the 
intelligible  "promise — such  as  care"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unintelligible  "  ropes  in  such  a  scarre," 
with  the  single  exception  of  m,  which  has  suffered 
amputation  of  a  leg,  which  is  found  figuring  as  an 
unnecessary  rin  the  final  word.  Grant  me  the 
restoration  of  that  limb  to  m,  and  I  chtim  to  have 
restored  perfect  sense  to  the  passage  without 
adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it  a  single  letter. 

Bertram,  in  urging  Diana  to  yield  to  his  desires, 
had  been  profuse  in  his  promises  : — 

*'  Say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
3Iy  love  as  it  began  shall  so  persever." 

What  more  natural  than  her  reply  to  such  an  assu- 
rance 1 — 

"  I  see  that  men  make  promise — such  as  care 
That  we  *11  forsake  ourselves." 

J.e.  I  see,  when  men  are  bent  on  bending  us  to 
their  will,  they  do  not  care  what  promises  they 
make  in  order  to  induce  us  to  yield. 

R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  Obeli  of  the  Globe  Edition  in  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice  ^  (S***  S.  viiL  4.) — 

8.  "  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty." 
A  writer  in  Blackwood^ s  Magazine,  voL  Ixxiv. 
(Aug.  1853),  p.  197,  says,  "  An  Indian  beauty  may 
mean  the  worst  species  of  ugliness,  just  as  a 
*  Dutch  nightingale'  means  a  toad." 
6.  "And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven." 

The  First  Folio,  1623,  reads  "if  is  reason,"  not 
^^then  in  reason,"  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  ori- 
ginal was  altered.  Is  mean  in  this  passage  not 
equivalent  to,  or  perhaps  a  contraction  of,  d^nfanf 
If  so,  the  sense  of  the  sentence  would  be  that 
Bassanio,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  finds 
the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth,  and  that,  unless 
he  diminish  the  blessing,  there  is  no  need  for  his 
going  to  heaven  at  all.  The  following  reading  is 
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given  in  an  edition  published  by  Riiddiman, 
Edinburgh,  in  1769:— 

*•  And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  merit  it. 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heav'n." 

I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  whose 
*' emendation "  this  is,  but  something  might  be 
aaid  in  its  favour.  Robt.  Gut. 

Shawlands,  Olasgoiv. 

"  CoRiOLANUS,"  Act  ii.  sc.  3: — 

**  Cor.  Think  upon  me  ?    Hang  'em  ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  yirtues 
Which  our  <tivines  lose  by  'em. 

No  tolerable  sense  has  ever  been  made  of  the  last 
line,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
corrupt.  Dr.  Wellesley,  in  his  Stray  NoteSj  pro- 
posed to  read — 

'*  Which  medicines  lose  by  time." 
Undoubtedly  time  may  have  been  read  them, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  contracted  into  'ew.  But 
if  "  our  divines  "  be  a  corruption,  its  place  could 
hardly  have  been  occupied  by  medicines ;  for  men 
do  not  cease  to  care  for  the  lost  virtues  of  their 
drugs,  but  throw  physic  to  the  dogs  when  it  is  found 
to  have  survived  its  efficacy.  On  the  contrary, 
men  do  not  throw  away  their  old  wineSj  not  even 
their  tawny  port,  but  they  set  store  by  them, 
prizing  them  for  the  very  reason  that  their  former 
virtues,  body,  strength,  and  sweetness,  have  de- 
parted.   I  therefore  propose  to  read — 

"  Like  the  virtues 
Which  old  wines  lose  by  time,'* 

conceiving  that  our  dis  &  misprint  for  old,  and 
ivine4  for  wines.  Coriolanus  might  fitly  compare 
himself  (as  valued  by  the  plebs)  to  the  virtues  of 
wine,  which  men  think  they  do  well  to  dispraise 
and  forget.  Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. — 
This  letter  (which  contains  curious  verbal  criti- 
cisms) was  written  while  the  History  of  Charles  V. 
was  still  in  the  pres?.  The  levity  of  Mr.  Hume's 
style  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  character 
which  this  grave  and  philosophical  historian  sus- 
tains in  his  publications  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  writer  and  his 
correspondent  in  the  habits  of  private  intercourse, 
while  the  pLiyful  and  good-natured  irony  of  Mr. 
Hume  will  suggest  no  unpleasing  picture  of  the 
hours  which  he  borrowed  from  business  and 
study.  Dr.  Robertson  used  frequently  to  say  that 
in  Mr.  Hume's  gaiety  there  was  something  which 
approached  to  infatitine ;  and  that  he  had  found 
the  same  thing  so  often  exemplified  in  the  circle 
of  his  other  friends,  that  he  was  almost  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  characteristical  of  genius. — 

**  I  got  yesterday,  from  Strahan,  about  thirty  sheets  of 
your  hi't4»ry,  to  be  sent  over  to  Suard  (the  French  trans- 
latoi) ;  and,  la-t  night  and  this  morning,  have  run  them 


over  wiih  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny  myself  the 
satisfaction  (which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease  you)  of 
expressing  presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them. 
To  pay  only  they  are  very  well  written  is  by  far  too 
faint  an  expression,  and  much  inferior  to  the  sentiments 
I  feel.  They  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignity, 
with  elegance,  and  with  judgment,  to  which  there  are 
few  equals.  They  even  excel,  and,  I  think,  in  a  sensible 
degree,  your  History  of  Scotland.  I  propose  to  myself 
great  pleasure,  in  being  the  only  man  m  England,  during 
some  months,  who  will  be  in  the  situation  of  doing  you 
justice :  after  which,  you  may  expect  that  my  voice  will 
be  drowned  in  that  of  the  public. 

**  You  know  that  you  and  I  have  always  been  on  the 
footing  of  finding  in  each  other's  productions  something 
to  blame,  and  something  to  commend;  and  therefore  you 
may  perhaps  expect  also  fonie  seasoning  of  the  former 
kind:  but,  really,  neither  my  leisure  nor  inclination 
allowed  me  to  make  such  remarks,  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve you  have  afforded  me  very  small  materials  for 
them.  However,  such  particulars  as  occur  to  my 
memory  I  shall  mention.  Maltreat  is  a  Scottism  which 
occurs  once.  What  the  devil  had  you  to  do  with  that 
old-fashioned  dangling  word  wherewith  t  I  should  as  soon 
take  back  Khereupon,  wh&cunto,  and  wherewithal.  I  think 
the  only  tolerable,  decent  gentleman  of  the  family  is 
wherein;  and  I  should  not  choose  to  be  often  Feen  in  his 
company.  But  I  know  your  affection  for  wherewith  pro- 
ceeds from  your  partiality  to  Dean  Swift;  whom  I  can 
often  laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  even  approve,  but 
surely  can  never  admire.  It  has  no  harmony,  no  elo- 
queiuse,  no  ornament ;  and  not  much  correctness,  what- 
ever the  English  may  imagine.  Were  not  their  literature 
still  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  state,  that  author's  place 
would  not  be  so  high  among  their  classics.  But  what  a 
fancy  is  this  you  have  taken  of  saying  always  an  hand, 
an  luart,  an  headt  Have  you  an  earl  Do  you  not 
know  that  this  (n)  is  added  before  vowels  to  prevent  the 
cacophony,  and  ought  never  to  take  place  before  (A) 
when  that  letter  is  sounded  ?  It  is  never  pronounced  in 
these  words :  why  should  it  be  wrote  1  Thus  I  would  say 
a  history,  and  an  historian :  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you 
had  any  sense.  But  you  tell  me  that  Swift  does  other- 
wise. To  be  sure  there  is  no  reply  to  that ;  and  we  must 
swallow  your  hath,  too,  upon  the  same  authority. 

"  I  do  not  like  this  sentence  in  page  194 :— *  This  step 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  Wolsey  had  con- 
cluded with  the  Emperor  at  Brussels,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  secret.'  Si  sic  omnia  dixisset  (if 
everything  had  been  so  said),  I  should  never  have  been 
plagued  with  hearing  your  praises  so  often  sounded,  and 
that  fools  preferred  your  style  to  mine.  Certainly,  it  had 
been  better  to  have  said,  'which  Wolsey,'  &c.  That 
relative  ought  very  seldom  to  be  omitted,  and  is  here 
particularly  requisite,  to  preserve  a  symmetry  between 
the  two  members  of  the  sentence.  You  omit  the  rela- 
tive too  often ;  which  is  a  colloquial  barbarism,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  calls  it. 

"  Your  periods  are  sometimes,  though  not  often,  too 
long.  Suard  will  be  embarrassed  with  them,  as  the 
modish  French  style  runs  into  the  other  extreme." 

W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Enfield,  N. 

The  Student's  Edition  of  Tegner's  "Fri- 
thiof's  Saga."— Ever  since  the  valuable  translation 
of  Teener's  Frithiofs  Saga  by  G.  Stephens  appeared 
(1839),  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  Eng- 
land to  study  more  closely  that  grand  and 
celebrated  national  Epos  of   the    North   in  its 
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original  language,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  deeper 
insight  into  its  genuine  poetic  spirit,  as  drawn 
from  its  source,  the  old  Norse  saga  of  Frithiof. 
Of  all  the  English  translations  of  Tegner*s  poem  I 
have  noticed,  there  is,  however,  not  one  which  adds 
the  original  Swedish  text.  Let  me  recommend 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  familiar  •with 
German  a  new  edition  of  the  text  with  a  German 
translation  by  G.  von  Leinburg  (second  edition, 
Frankfurt-am-Maine,  1872).  Besides  its  consider- 
able explanatory  notes,  this  excellent  new  edition 
is  rendered  especially  valuable  by  a  complete 
glossary  as  well  as  a  grammar  of  the  Swedish 
knguage.  H.  K. 

Taylorian  Library,  Oxford. 

Barow,  in  Brabant. — When  editing  Andrew 
Boorde's  Introduction^  or  Handbook  of  Europe,  &c., 
in  1542-7,  I  could  not  find  where  the  town  of 
Barow  was.  It  is  mentioned  by  him  as  well  as 
Hall  {Chron,,  p.  746,  786)  in  connexion  with 
Antwerp,  as  one  of  the  chief  English  marts  :— 
"  In  Anwarpe  and  in  Barow,  I  do  make  my  martes ; 

There   doth    Englvdh    marcbauntes   cut   out   tbeyr 
partes."  P.  150. 

But  some  months  ago,  when  looking  over  Lord 
Ellesmere's  MSS.,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find,  in 
a  letter  sent  to  the  Lords  of  East  Friesland,  that 
Barow  was  four  German  miles*  from  Antwerp. 

"At  wAtch  tyme,  Andwerpp  beinge  then  a  pooie 
simple  Towne  standinge  in  Brabant,  made  greate  suite 
to  tne  Englishe  Merchant's  to  have  them  come  to  them ; 
the  wAtch,  for  the  large  graunt««  &  guift<«  of  priviledget 
and  freedoms  they  maide,  the  said  Englishe  mffohantei 
grauntcd,  and  went  vnto  them.  Whose  comminge  was 
800  ioyfuU  to  the  said  Towne  of  Andirarpp,  ikai  the 
Kulers  &  Burgesses  receyved  them  wtth  solempne  pro- 
cessions. In  wAich  Towne  of  Andwarpe,  and  in  a  Towne 
named  Barrowe,  about  foure  German  Myles  from 
Andwarpe,  Thenglishe  merchantet  have  remayned  wtth 
theire  commodities  to  this  day."— Lord  Ellesmere's  MS., 
Closet  N.  4:21,  W.  G.  to  the  Lordes  and  Earles  of  East 
frezlande,  p.  12,  Q.  Elisabeth's  time. 
The  name  occurs  again  in  John  Coke's  Debate, 
1550,  now  beins  edited  by  my  friend  Prof.  Paul 
Meyer  for  the  Old  French  Text  Society. 

F.  J.   FURNIVALL. 

Rafplinq  for  Biblbs  in  Church.— The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Feter- 
borough  Advertiser : — 

'*  On  Tuesdav  six  Bibles  were  raffled  for  in  the  parish 
church  by  six  boys  and  six  girls,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing bequest  Dr.  Wildie,  a  Puritan  minister,  was  bom 
at  St  Ives  in  1609,  and  at  bis  death  made  provision  for 
the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  now  called  'Bible 
Orchard,'  the  rent  of  which  was  to  be  expended  as 
follows :— Ten  shillings  were  to  be  paid  to  a  minister  for 
preaching  a  sermon  on  the  excellency,  perfection,  and 
Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  twelve  pence  to 
be  paid  to  the  clerk.  Six  Bibles  were  to  be  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  seven  shillings  each.    The 


*  About  fourteen  English  miles.    Bergen  op  Zoom,  I 
suppose. 


lots  were  to  be  taken  from  a  saucer  with  three  dice  on 
the  Communion  table,  and  the  six  of  the  twelve  persona 
who  got  the  largest  numbers  were  to  have  the  Bibles. 
The  minister  was  to  kneel  down  at  the  Communion 
table  and  in  a  few  words  pray  Ood  to  direct  the  lots  to 
his  glory.  Any  Eurplus  that  remained  of  the  fund  to 
be  expended  as  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  might 
seem  tit" 

CUTHBKRT  BeDE. 

Stealing  Parish  Begisters. — I  copy  the 
following  advertisement  from  the  Norwich 
Mercury  of  Saturday,  August  17, 1776,  No.  1368 : 

"Wroxham  Church.— Whereas  in  night  between  5^ 
and  6<i>  of  this  month  the  parish  church  of  Wroxham 
was  forcibly  entered  and  the  chest  in  chnncel  broken 
open,  from  whence  the  surplice  was  taken  and  torn  in 
pieces,  and  two  books,  out  of  which  were  torn  and 
carried  away  several  leaves,  containing  the  register  of 
christenings  and  burials  within  the  snid  parish  from  the 
year  1732  to  the  present  time :  The  minister  and  church- 
wardens and  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  oflfer  a  reward 
of  twenty-five  guineas  to  any  person  who  will  give  infor- 
mation whereby  the  person  or  persons,  or  any  one  of 
them,  concerned  as  above  may  bo  convicted  thereof, 
which  reward  of  twenty-five  guineas  I  hereby  promise  tu 
pay  on  conviction.  Daribl  Colltkb,  Vicar.*' 

I  contribute  this  to  the  correspondence  as  to  parish 
registers  which  has  recently  appeared  in  "  N.  &  Q." 
Reginald  Stewart  Boddington. 

Craven  Buildings,  Drurt  Lane. — The  fol- 
lowing notice  in  the  General  Advertisti',  Aug., 
1780,  appears  to  me  worthy  of  note  as  it  indicates 
the  change  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
locality  since  that  time : — 

"  The  equestrian  painting  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  which 
was  done  on  plaister  against  the  wall,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Craven  Buildings,  in  Drury  Lane,  about  forty-four 
vears  since,  is  now  painting  entirely  new  by  an  eminent 
Land.*  and  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  present  earl  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  buildings." 

Hugh  D. 

A  False  Heading  in  Chaucer. — Some  of  the 
common  editions  of  Chaucer  read  as  follows  the 
five  well-known  lines  in  the  description  of  the  nun- 
priest  : — 
"  Of  smal  coral  aboute  hire  arme  sche  baar 
A  i>eire  of  bedes  gaudid  all  with  grene ; 
And  thereon  heng  a  broch  of  gold  ful  echene. 
On  which  was  first  i-writ  a  crowned  A 
And  after  that  Amor  ifincU  omnia.*' 

The  metre  of  the  last  line,  of  course,  halts.    S  me 
editions  read: — 

"And  after,  Amor  vineit  omnia,** 
But  surely  we  should  read : — 

**  And  after  that  mofr  vincU  omnia,** 
which  saves  sense  and  metre.  H.  W.  L. 

The  Word  "  Place." — Lexicographers  do  not 
generally  distinguish  between  "  place,"  in  the  sense 
of  palace,  residence,  and  "  place,"  a  broad  open 
space  so  called.     The   former  is  derived   from 


Mr.  Richard  Cosway. 
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^alatium  (whence  G.  palast  and  the  proper  name 
Ffah)  ;  the  latter  is  from  TrAarcta  (oSos  under- 
stood), a  broad  way,  a  street 

R.  S.  Charnock. 
Paris. 

Fc»B  Naturalists.— Here  is  a  pleasant  little 
fact  worth  noting.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
Timet  on  the  27th  ultimo  :— 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  be 
informed  that,  on  a  small  ^iece  of  framework  underneath 
n  third-class  smoking  carriage  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway,  a  waterwagtail  has  built  her  nest  and 
reared  a  young  and  thriving  family  of  four.  The  train 
runs  regularly  from  Ck)8bam  to  Havant  five  times  a 
d^y,  in  all  about  forty  miles ;  and  the  station-master 
informs  me  that  during  the  absence  of  the  train  the  male 
bird  keeps  close  to  the  spot,  waiting  with  manifest  in- 
terest and  anxietv  the  return  of  his  family  from  their 
periodical  tours.' 

Ch.  Elkin  Mathews. 

8t.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
namet  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
antwert  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


To  Freemasons  in  General. — "  N.  &  Q."  is 
much  read  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury, 
And  especially  by  Freemasons,  who  are  known  to 
preserve  traditions  of  the  craft  I  know  an  old 
print  of  considerable  artistic  merit,  which  may  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  brethren  of  the  Order ; 
and,  as  it  relates  to  those  residing  in  the  Kentish 
metropolis,  I  beg  to  be  told  if  any  oral  legend, 
written  record,  or  painted  representation  is  known 
there,  confirming  or  illustrating  the  remarkable 
ciicnmstance  in  question.  Brethren  will  notice 
certain  cahala  in  the  verses,  for  which  it  is  need- 
less to  call  attention  from  outsiders.  The  engrav- 
ing is  staled,  "  The  Free-Masons  Surpriz'd,  or  the 
Secret  Discovered,  A  True  Tale  from  a  MasorCs 
Lodge  in  Canterbury,  London,  Printed  for  Robt 
Sayer,  in  Fleet  Street.  Price  6d  plain,  coloured  1«." 
This  print  has  four  columns  of  verse  engraved 
below  the  design.  The  latter  shows  the  interior 
of  a  large  tavern,  in  which  a  meetins  of  Freemasons 
is  supposed  to  have  been  held.  On  the  table,  in 
the  middle  of  the  chamber,  are  three  candlesticks 
formed  like  columns ;  one  of  these  is  overthrown, 
and  the  candle  in  it  broken ;  there  are  likewise 
on  the  table  a  bowl  of  punch,  glasses,  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  tobacco  in  a  paper.  The  ceiline  of  the 
room  has  been  burst  through  by  the  falling  between 
the  rafters  of  a  young  woman,  who,  in  order  that 
flbo  might,  by  listening,  obtain  knowledge  of  their 
supposed  secret  ceremonies,  had  concealed  herself 
in  the  unfloored  loft  of  the  house,  above  the 
chamber  in  which  the  Freemasons   held   their 


meeting.    The  young  woman's  legs,  in  stockings 
and  shoes,  are  exposed  to  her  hips,  and  appear 
struggling  in  the  air  above  the  heads    of  the 
astounded,  laughing,  or  terrified  Freemasons  ;  one 
of  these  men,  having  pulled  off  his  apron,  conceals 
himself  under  the  table,  one  kneels  by  the  side  of 
the  table,  three  more  turn  and  run  away,  one  of 
these  is  laughing  at  what  he  sees  ;  near  the  table 
three    officials,  with   Masonic    insignia  on  their 
coats,  contemplate  the  convulsed  limbs  of  the 
woman,  and  remark  on    the    phenomenon.     A 
clergyman  has  been  brought  to  the  scene,  in  order, 
probably,  that  he  might  exorcise  the  appearance  ; 
a  Mason  kneels  before  the  parson  and  seems  to 
implore  his  aid,  the  latter  puts  his  hands  on  his 
hips  and  laughs  aloud.    A  man  in  the  background 
holds  a  naked  sword.    Several  servants  have  come 
into  the  room,  one  of  whom  carries  a  lighted  torch. 
The  verses  are  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Chamber  Maid,  Moll,  a  Gurl  very  fat, 
Lay  hid  in  the  Garret  as  sly  as  a  Cat  ,* 
To  find  out  the  Secret  of  Masons  below, 
Which  no  one  can  tell,  &  themselves  do  not  know. 
Moll  happen*d  to  slip,  k  the  Ceiling  broke  thro'. 
And  hung  in  the  posture  you  have  in  your  View ; 
Which  frighten'd  the  Masons,  tbo'  doing  no  Evil, 
Who  stoutly  cried  out  the  Devil,  the  Devil. 
With  Phiz  white  as  Apron,  the  Masons  ran  down ; 
And  call'd  up  the  Parson,  his  Clerk,  k  the  Town  : 
To  lay  the  poor  Deril  thus  pendant  above,"  &o. 

0. 

Manor  of  Chesterfield  and  Hundred  of 

SCARSDALE,  IN   THE   COUNTT   OF    DeRBT  :    THEIR 

Connexion  with  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury. — 
May  I  ask  for  information  on  the  following  sub- 
ject? 

According  to  an  inquisition  taken  upon  the 
death  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  bear- 
ing date  April  13,  1592,  it  appears  that  he  died 
seized  of  the  manor  of  Chesterneld  and  the  wapen- 
take or  hundred  of  Scarsdale.  This  earl  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hard- 
wick,  of  Hard  wick,  co.  Derby  (better  known  by 
the  appellation  of  "Bess  of  Hard  wick").  She 
married — 1,  Robert  Barley;  2,  Sir  William  Caven- 
dish ;  3,  Sir  William  St  Loe ;  4,  George,  sixth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  last,  as  above  shown, 
was  Lord  of  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale.  William 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Newcastle,  grandson  of  Bess  of 
Hardwick  by  her  second  marriage,  was  possessed 
of  the  manors  of  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale,  which 
her  fourth  husband,  (Jeorge,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, had  owned.  This  lady.  Lodge  says,  had 
mat  power  in  prevailing  upon  her  husbands  to 
dispose  of  their  property  as  she  directed.  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  snow  how  these  manors,  which 
were  possessed  by  Georee,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, came  into  the  hands  of  William  Cavendish, 
Earl  of  Newcastle?  Ford  (in  his  History  of 
Chesterfield)  and  Glover  (in  his  History  of  Derby- 
shire) both  say  that  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of^ 
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Newcastle,  purchased  these  manors  from  the 
Shrewsbury  family,  but  they  give  no  authority  for 
their  assertion.  From  the  reasons  above  given,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  manors  in  question  may 
have  passed  from  the  Shrewsbury  family  to  that  of 
the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  by  will.  C.  R.  C. 

Chamillard.— "  Hie  Vision  of  M.  Chamillard 
concerning  the  Battle  of  Ramilies  and  the  Mira- 
culotis  Eevolution  in  Flanders,  begun  May  12, 
1706,  a  poem  by  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Milton,  Lond.,  1706,  folio.  It  consists  of  seven 
leaves,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Lord 
Somers."  This  is  how  Lowndes  describes  it.  But 
tinder  the  headings  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips, 
the  nephcTN's  of  John  Milton,  he  gives  no  reference 
to  this  curious  performance.  Was  this  presumed 
to  be  by  John  or  by  Edward,  or  was  it  merely 
80  called  to  cover  the  real  author  ?  The  last  book 
published  by  John  was  in  1703,  the  "  English  For- 
tune Tellers,  by  J.  P.,  a  student  in  astrology." 
€k)dwin  did  something  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
that  hung  over  the  labours  of  the  two  brothers, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  makes  any  allusion  to  this 
poem  of  Chamillard.  As  regards  the  Phillipses  it 
must  have  been  either  posthumous  or  spurious,  for 
no  other  of  their  writings  was  ever  styled  as  being 
"by  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Milton." 
Edward  Phillips  died  1680.  John  died,  I  sup- 
pose, about  1705 ;  but  his  death  is  not  given  m 
Haydn's  Index,  and  I  cannot  at  this  moment  refer 
to  Godwin.  C.  A.  Ward. 

[The  first -named  work  Is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sollt, 
5ti.  S.  Y.  365.] 

Does  Walter  Scott,  in  his  lines, — 
"  For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead : 
'  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
His  paity  conquers  in  the  strife/  " 
allade  to  a  superstition  believed  in  to  any  extent 
in  the  days  he  writes  of?    I  can  find  no  trace  of  it 
in  any  writer  I  have  consulted.  R.  R.  M. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Beaconsfield.— 
Can  any  correspondents  furnish  a  list  of  books  or 
magazine  articles  descriptive  of  either  of  these 
public  men,  or  both  ?  Accounts,  whether  bio- 
graphical or  critical,  are  desired,  and  the  references 
should  be  as  precise  as  possible.  B.  D. 

Sneezing. — In  Germany  it  is  the  polite  thing 
when  a  person  sneezes  to  salute  him  or  her  with 
the  words  Gute  gesundheit  (good  health).  In 
Belgium  the  same  custom  prevails ;  and  it  strikes 
me  that  in  France  I  have  heard  persons  wished 
Bonne  santi  after  an  act  of  sternutation,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  so  certain.  I  have  certainly  noted 
the  custom  in  parts  of  Switzerland.  Do  relics 
exist  of  any  similar  custom  in  this  country  or  Ire- 
land? C.  N. 
[See  General  Indexes  of  "  N  &  Q/T 


Marrow^s  Law  Treatise. — Beeves  (History  of 
English  Law)  mentions  Marrow's  valuable  old 
work,  written  under  Hen.  VII.,  upon  the  duties  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  says  it  is  reported  still  to 
exist  in  MS.     Where  can  it  be  seen  ?       Cyril. 

Nalson's  MSB.  — Francis  Peck's  Desiderata 
Curiosa  contains  several  papers  relating  to  the 
seventeenth  century  taken  from  Nalson's  MSS. 
Where  are  these  Nalson  papers  now  preserved  ? 
Only  a  very  few  of  them  were  printed  in  the  book 
known  as  Nalson's  Imparticil  Collection  of  the 
Affairs  of  State,  Anon. 

Pilgrims'  Hatc?h.— On  the  road  between 
Chipping  Ongar  and  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  is  a 
little  hamlet  bearing  this  name,  and  in  my  early 
days  there  was  a  large  house  near  it  occupied  as  a 
school,  which  was  called  Pilgrims'  Hall  Academy. 
Whence,  or  from  what  circumstance,  was  the  name 
Pilgrims'  Hatch  derived  ?  Oxonieksis. 

A  Sale  in  1072.— The  Saturday  Review  of 
Dec.  2,  1876,  contains  an  interesting  article  on  a 
deed  dated  Feb.  28,  1072,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Chapter  of  Wells,  and  the  writer  alludes  to  the 
autobiography  of  Bishop  Gisa,  edited  by  Mr. 
Hunter.  The  deed  in  question  has  evidently  been 
printed  in  extenso,  for  the  reviewer  comments  on 
it  as  if  his  readers  had  the  text  before  them ;  but 
he  does  not  mention  where  it  is  published,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  I  can  find  tlus  deed 
and  the  bishop's  autobiography. 

Castra  in  Aquis. 

"The  Fortune  Teller,"  or  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  "The  Cup  Tosser."— Who  was  the  artist 
that  painted  this  picture  ?     W.  H.  Bradbury. 

De  Quincet. — 

"Dr.  Maginn  introduced  Thomas  de  Quincey  in  a 
magazine  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  of  which  only 
six  numbers  appeared,  called  the  John  Bull  Magagine, 
1824,  amongst  what  were  Btyled  'The  Humbugs  of  the 
Age/  in  which  series  De  Quincey  figures  away  as  No.  1. 
and  is  attacked  with  all  the  doctor's  amusing  bitterness 
of  wi\Tty—Manchater  School  Register,  voL  ii.  p.  226, 
Chetham  Society,  1868. 

Where  could  I  see  a  copy  of  this  magazine  or 
article?  Richard  Hexhino. 

Library,  Owens  OoUege,  Manchester. 

Nelson's  Death  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
— One  of  the  most  touching  autographs  in  the 
British  Museum  is  the  account  of  Nelson's  death, 
with  Lady  Hamilton's  heart-hroken  note  upon  it, 
I  have  lately  come  across  a  unique  copy  of  his 
life,  by  Clarke  and  McArthur,  with  a  letter 
engrossed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  frora 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  which  seems  to  me  a 
fitting  companion  to  it.  The  book  belonged  tn 
Alex.  Davison,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 


I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Tautogroph  is 

ooglcj.  ^  • 


still  in  existence. 


C.  J. 
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"Nothing  like  leather." — A  quaint  soog, 
popalar  early  in  the  present  century,  illustrates  in 
a  striking  manner  the  assertion  of  the  proverb  that 
there's  nothing  like  leather.     It  was  sung  by 
Fawcett  in  the  character  of  Iambic  Extempore,  in 
a  musical  farce,  "  with  universal  applause." 
"  William  and  Jonathan  came  to  town  together, 
William  brought  learning  and  Jonathan  some  leather; 
8aid  William  to  Jonathan,  What  d'je  mean  to  do  ? 
Said  Jonathan  to  William.  I  can  sole  a  shoe. 
With  my  leather,  &c. 
Sdi  J^  Jonathan  to  William,  Pray  what 's  your  intention  1 
William  talked  of  things  far  above  his  comprehension: 
He  meant  to  write  poetry,  pamphlets,  songs,  and  playp. 
Epitaphs,  epigrams,  and  puffs  the  wind  to  raise. 
With  his  Latin,  logic,  &c. 
It  chanced  that  they  lodged  at  the  same  house  together, 
Will  stuck  close  to  books  and  Jonathan  to  leather ; 
Johnny  in  the  cellar  as  any  hog  grew  fat, 
Will  in  the  garret  was  as  thin  as  a  starred  cat 

With  their  leather,  Latin,  kc. 
When  they'd  lived  in  town  for  years  nearly  twenty. 
Will  was  Tery  poor,  but  Jonathan  had  plenty  ; 
When  meeting,  one  day,  they  compared  notes  together. 
And  clearly  proved  that  learning  wasn't  half  so  good  as 
leather. 

Sing  leather,  kc,** 

1  should  feel  grateful  to  any  reader  who  could 
favour  me  with  the  music. 

William  E.  A.  Axon, 
Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 

Alttiors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

WtUiam  Wtfreettrt  Redivivm,    Bristol  [1823].    4to. 

Cnrtorif  Observations  on  the  Churches  of  Bristol. 
Second  edition.    Bristol,  1S43.    Small  8vo. 

SoU  s  on  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Slymbridge,  Olouces- 
tershire.    Bristol,  1815.    Royal  8vo.  Abuba. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  Epics  of  Hades, 

B.  C.  C. 
Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

"  He  kicked  me  downstairs  with  such  wonderful  grace, 
I  thought  he  was  handing  me  up." 

W.    EVAKS  BoTHILL. 

In  No.  18,  June,  1822,  of  the  New  Monthlu  Magazine 
are  some  verses  to  the  a'r  of  *•  Ply  not  yet,"  begitming— 

*'  When  eastern  skies  are  tinged  with  red." 
Who  was  the  author?  B.  Barrington. 

Who  wrote  the  poem,  "  The  First  Flowers  of  the  Last 
Spring,"  beginning  thus, — 

"  Bring  the  flowers,  let  them  kiss  me, 
Ki«s  roe  ere  I  die." 
I  cut  it  years  ago  out  of  a  newspaper,  where  it  was  signed 
**T.  T.,"  and  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  before  or 
since.  C.  F.  8.  Warren,  M.A. 


Seplfrir. 

"ACRE"  AND  •* FURLONG." 
(5«>  S.  vii.  482.) 
The  notes  of  my  friend  Mr.  Fitchett  Marsh  on 
Shakspeare^s  use  of  these  words  are  very  inter- 
esting.   They  show  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
our  ^cttX  dramatist  with  every  pliase  of  rural  life. 


Attention  to  minute  points  of  this  kind  add& 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  works. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  in  further  illustration 
of  the  Old  English  lineal  and  square  measures. 
The  inch,  foot,  yard,  pole  or  perch,  rood,  and  fur- 
long were  originally  measures  of  length  only. 
Their  adaptation  as  measures  of  area  was  not 
carried  out  in  each  case  alike.  The  unit  of  land 
measurement  was  the  perch,  but  this  differed 
materially  in  its  length  according  to  locality. 
Ducange,  sub  voc.  "  Pertica,"  gives  a  list  of  divers 
measures  of  the  perch  from  ten  feet  up  to  twenty- 
seven.  In  England,  down  to  the  present  day,  we 
have  various  standards,  from  the  statute  length 
of  five  and  a  half  yards,  to  the  Derby  perch  of 
seven  yards,  the  Lancashire  of  seven  and  a  half 
yards,  and  the  Cheshire  of  eight  yards. 

The  acre  was  originally  no  measure  of  area  at 
all,  but  simply  a  cultivated  field  of  any  extent. 
The  word  is  indigenous  in  all  the  Indo-European 
languages.  Lat.  ager,  Gr.  aypos,  Groth.  akrs,  Old 
Grer.  oc^ar,  A.-S.  (fcer,  Cym.  egr,  &c  Ager  is 
never  used  by  the  classical  writers  with  any  defi- 
nite sense  of  quantity.  Horace,  Sat.  i.  8,  v.  12, 
speaks  of  an  ager  1,000  ft.  in  front,  and  300  ft.  in 
depth.  The  acre  as  a  measured  area  grew  up  in 
the  following  manner. 

Amongst  our  Teutonic  ancestors  private  pro- 
perty in  land  was  unknown.  Tacitus  (De  Mor, 
Ger.j  xxvi.)  says,  "Agri,  pro  numero  cultorum, 
ab  universis  per  vices  occupantur."  Caesar  (De 
Bell.  Gall,  vi.  ch.  xxiL),  speaking  of  the  Germans, 
remarks,  "  Ne  quisquam  agri  modum  centum,  aub 
fines  habet  proprios  ;  sed  roagistratus  ac  principes 
.  .  .  quantum  et  quo  loco  visum  est  agri  adtrl- 
buunt,''  &c.  So  it  continued  amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  after  their  settlement  in  Britain. 

The  Folc-land,  the  common  property  of  the 
community,  was  divided  every  year  into  conve- 
nient portions  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
families.  This  required  some  arrangement  in 
order  that  the  division  might  be  made  with  ease 
and  fairness.  The  mode  adopted  was  the  following : 
There  were  no  enclosures,  but  furrows  were  run  to 
a  certain  distance,  the  spaces  between  which, 
called  the  rigs,  ridges,  or  butts,  were  the  admea- 
surement of  one  perch.  Forty  times  the  width 
or  forty  perches  was  the  furrow-long  or  length  of 
the  furrow.  The  area  thus  comprised  was  called 
a  roodf  and  four  such  roods  constituted  an  acre  or 
field.  The  square  furlong  contained  ten  acres, 
and  sixty-four  square  furlongs  were  contained  in 
a  square  mile.  The  perch  being  the  unit,  the 
rood,  furlong,  acre,  and  mile  differed  in  dimension 
according  as  the  perch  varied.  Hence  the  Irish 
perch  being  seven  yards,  and  the  English  statute 
perch  five  and  a  half,  the  Irish  mile  became  2,240 
yards  in  length,  as  compared  with  K760  yards  in 
England.  jtizedbyV: 


no 
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This  system  was  called  run-rig,  from  the  rigs  or 
butts  runoing  parallel  with  each  other.  It  has 
prevailed  in  remote  districts,  such  as  the  Hebrides, 
Orkney,  and  Shetland,  down  to  very  recent  times, 
and  is  described  by  a  late  visitor  as  still  pre- 
vailing in  the  Isle  of  St.  Kilda. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  furlong  and  rood 
were  both  the  same  length,  viz ,  forty  perches  ; 
-the  difference  being  this,  that  as  a  measure  of 
area  the  rood  was  only  one  perch  in  width,  con- 
taining a  quarter  of  an  acre,  whibt  the  furlong, 
originally  only  a  measure  of  length,  when  squared, 
contained  ten  acres. 

This  system  of  appropriation  long  prevailed  in 
the  burgage  tenures  of  corporate  towns.  In  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  168  burgage  tenures  were 
created  by  King  John,  to  each  of  which  were  attached 
certain  rtdgesorhallands  ofhaid  lying  in  the  common 
field.  To  prevent  disputes,  an  officer  called  the  Hay- 
ward  was  annually  appointed  by  the  corporation. 

So  long  as  the  property  remained  in  common, 
and  the  primitive  form  was  retained,  the  measure- 
ment presented  no  difficulties ;  but  as  freeholds 
and  copyholds  arose,  and  the  land  became  divided 
into  unequal  portions,  the  old  system  of  ridges, 
roods,  and  furlongs  of  definite  length  and  breadth 
became  inappropriate.  To  remedv  this,  the  statute 
31  Edward  I,  ch.  6,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
was  passed,  which  allowed  the  acre  to  be  of  any 
shape,  provided  that  it  contained  160  perches. 
The  square  furlong  of  ten  acres  is  recognized  in 
the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Edward  II.,  "  Decem  acres 
ficiunt  ferlingatam,  quatuor  ferlinsat®  faciunt 
virgatam,  et  quatuor  virgatae  faciunt  hidam,  quin- 
que  hidse  faciunt  feodum  militis.''  A  knight's  fee 
thus  contained  800  acres. 

The  use  of  furlong  by  Shakspeare  as  a  measure 
of  area  is  therefore  fully  justified,  but  the  use  of 
acre  as  a  measure  of  length  is  not  so  clear.  The 
only  passage  giving  countenance  to  this  is  the  one 
from  Isidor,  Grig.  (bk.  xv.,  ch.  xv.),  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  but  only  partially  quoted.  It  stands 
thus,  "  Ager  habet  passus  cxxv  rel  pedes  dcxxv, 
cujus  mensura  octies  computata  miliare  facit,  quod 
constat  quinque  millibus  pedum.''  The  ager  is 
here  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  rood  or  fur- 
long as  a  measure  of  length,  beinc  the  eighth  part 
of  a  mile.  If  it  was  so  understood  by  Shakspeare, 
the  comparison  would  be  perfectly  just,  since  the 
*'  kiss  "  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  the  "spur."  It  may  be,  however,  that  as  the 
square  acre  was  one  tenth  the  size  of  the  square 
furlong,  in  a  loose  way  of  comparison  of  lineal 
measures  the  acre  may  have  been  treated  as  one 
tenth  of  the  length  of  the  furlong.  There  is  no 
integer  which  wul  give  the  square  root  of  the  acre 
of  160  perches  or  4,840  square  yards,  so  that  acre 
never  can  have  been  in  ordinary  use  as  a  measure 
of  length.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertrce. 


WILLIAM,  FIRST  DUKE  OP  QUEENSBBREY. 

(5»>»  S.  viL  243 ;  viiL  10,  69.) 

"Edinb.,  17th  Aag,  1688. 
*'  Cusfing,— Lait  night  brought  me  yours  of  Jaly  30, 
and  touching  the  affair  of  Ecclefeclian  1  wonder  bow 
Kellhead  or  any  body  else  can  blnme  me  or  any  other 
body  except  themselyes  for  what 's  past,  since  they 
forced  me  to  it,  much  against  my  wilL  And  that  it  was 
never  to  be  shuned  without  Exposing  my  Interest  for 
a  prey  to  every  body.  All  I  can  add  to  my  former  letter 
on  this  subject  is  that  Mr.  Rich  and  others  advise  me, 
that  in  regard  that  the  day  of  Apearance  is  soe  long, 
and  that  it  *s  uncertain  if  the  Counsell  sitts  then,  that 
you  and  any  other  Kellhead  pleases  call  the  tennants 
and  witnesses,  and  try  both  the  natur  of  the  laite  ryot 
and  the  ratur  of  the  tennants  possession,  and  whether 
they  payd  any  thing  for  it  or  not  All  which  send 
account  heir  soe  soon  as  possible,  that  further  Advice 
may  be  given  in  the  Matter,  and  propose  and  Manadge 
this  with  Kellhead  as  from  yourself,  which  if  he  sbune, 
lett  it  fall,  in  which  case  try  and  informe  me  exactly  of 
the  natur  of  the  bussines  yourself,  both  as  to  what's 
past  and  of  what  natur  the  tennants  ponession  was, 
that  *s  to  fay,  if  they  had  it  by  right  or  by  toUerMice  or 
payment.  And  this  is  all  I  need  say  on  the  subject  I 
saw  a  letter  last  night  from  Kellhead  to  Mr.  Jo.  Rich- 
ardsone,  wher,  after  he  has  given  him  tot  foolish 
accounts  of  this  affair,  he  charges  Coatbrig  and  others 
of  ^reat  tillanies  against  me  particularly,  that  Kirk- 
connell,  Irving,  and  one  Caneg,and  sevenJ  others  there- 
about, have  been  allowed  to  possess  considerable  par- 
cells  of  ground,  formerly  belonging  to  Woodhoute  and 
in  his  possession,  as  part  of  the  lands  of  EcoUfechan, 
when  1  recovered  decreet  against  him ;  and  tho'  Kell- 
head's  information  does  not  with  me  give  great  authority 
to  any  thing,  yet  Coatbrig's  actings  in  my  Affaires,  and 
his  relation  to  Kirkconnell,  Makes  me  Consider  this 

{)robable  enouch ;  soe  what 's  in  it,  and  of  what  value  tlie 
Huds  are,  I  intreat  you  be  at  the  paines  to  try  and  show; 
they  *11  be  proven  pnrts  and  pendicles  of  these  lands,  of 
all  which  Make  a  State  in  wreating;  he  lykewise  in- 
sinuetes  that  others  thereabouts  have  the  snme  Advan- 
tages both  thcr  and  in  Middlebie,  whereof  faill  not  to 
take  all  wayes  to  informe  yourself.  And  to  procure 
discoveries  promise  what  gratuities  you  please.  Several 
others  bare  informed  me  of  this  Matter  long  agoe,  hot 
I  could  never  gett  anything  clearly  mude  out.  and  I  fear 
this  prove  lyke  the  rest;  howiver,  take  all  possible  wayes 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  I  'm  sorrie  Marketti  Contiuue 
soe  bad  ;  when  you  are  in  Nithsdaille  faill  not  to  meet 
with  And.  Douglass,  David  Reid,  and  Wm.  Lukup,  and 
order  what  *«  necessary  in  my  concemes.  And.  tells  me 
of  a  field  Conventicle  has  been  lately  in  the  bead  of 
Sanc^uhar,  I'm  to  speak  to  the  Chancellor  in  it  this 
evening.  In  the  Meantyme  I  have  ordered  Andrew  to 
try  who  was  at  it,  especially  my  tennants,  and  send  an 
account  of  all  soe  soon  as  possible.  And  it 's  wonderfall 
that  these  rascalls,  tho'  tney  regard  not  my  prt* judice, 
Vill  need  destroy  themselves  and  their  poor  families. 
And  when  nothing  of  that  kind  is  heard  in  the  Country, 
that  it  should  be  in  my  interest  and  my  tennants  only 
chargeable  with  it,  you  ar  sure  cannot  be  verrie  plea- 
sant to  me.  And  what  use  my  Enemies  will  Make  of  it 
both  heir  and  above  is  sufficiently  obvious.  As  to  Wm. 
Lukup's  affair,  keep  all  wayes  to  keep  the  workmen  to- 
gether, hot  more  Money  is  not  to  be  expected  till  I  be 
ther.  I  wonder  to  hear  from  Stenhouse  that  the  worke 
people  has  not  gott  the  victuall  at  the  Ratea  of  the 
Country,  which  they  take  not :  it  seemes  ther  Money 
is  not  soe  scarse  as  they  pretend.  I  have  now  wrot  to 
And.  Douglass  about  this,  soe  you  and  he  order  what 
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jou  judge  fitt  As  to  Boitath,  you  have  done  all  that  'a 
neceeear  till  I  ba  tber.  And  in  the  MeaiitTme  caui 
The  Kennedy  gett  exact  itiformauon,  and  be  able  at 
Meiting  to  advise  me,  who  shall  be  trusted  in  the  peram* 
bulation,  for  it 's  fitt  the  thin;;  be  taken  absolutely  away 
to  free  this  unhappy  people  from  mor  clamours.  Cause 
tell  Crowdtknow  I  take  verrie  1 1  he  insists  in  that 
buasines  befor  any  oiher  Court  than  Myne,  which  is 
certainly  occasioned  by  Coatsbrig's  Advice,  which  lyke- 
wise  lett  him  ki.ow  he  will  not  gain  by  such  Methods  at 
the  long  runne.  1  have  long  agoe  account  of  the  Carche- 
sbage  bussines  fiom  And.  Douftlass,  to  which  I  gave 
answers  and  Cau-^ed  show  the  Information  to  the  Chan- 
cellour,  with  which  be  seemed  verrie  weill  satisfied. 
Since  my  la«t  one  Bratcon,  a  Mous^Id  Drorer,  came  heir 
on  Ilia  way  to  St  Johnstones  [Perth]  ;  he  sayes  he  *11  be 
able  this  beginning  of  October  to  Answer  a  1000  lib. 
sterling,  hot  cannot  be  positive  as  to  the  Exchange  ;  he 
has  promised  to  call  heir  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 
as  he  returnes  rroiu  St.  Johnstoun.  And  that  he  will 
speak  more  fully,  whereof  you  shall  have  account  in  due 
tyme.  Meanwhyllu  I  doubt  not  you  '11  take  all  Imagen- 
able  paines  to  Make  settlements  with  others  at  the 
ea«iest  late :  whereof  give  me  full  account  that  I  may 
Acquaint  my  stm  accordingly.  I  cannot  yet  be  positive 
as  to  Diy  coming  from  this,  which  you  are  sure  shall  be 
as  soon  as  I  can.  The  Chancellour  parts  towards  close 
of  the  week.  And  at  present  I  have  tyme  to  say  noe 
more  bjt  thnt  I  trust  every  thing  to  your  cair,  and 
desygii  to  hear  frequently  and  fully  from  you. 
"  And  am  unalterably 

"  Your  most  Affectionate  Cussin  and 
''faithfull  friend, 

*•  QUKKySBERRIE." 

C.  T.  Ramage. 

{To  he  conlinutd.) 


Mottoes  on  Book-plates  (5»^  S.  vii.  427.)— 
Here  are  one  or  two  from  the  writer's  collection  ;— 
"  Utere  concesfo,  sed  nullus  abutere  libro : 
Lilia  non  mnculat  sed  modo  tangit  apis." 

This  from  a  German  book-plate,  circa  1730,  of  one 
Theod.  Christoph.  Lilienthal,  S.TH.D.  &  B.O.  (I 
leave  these  letters  of  addition  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  ingenious).  The  name  rans  round  a  picture 
of  bees  and  lilies  (observe  the  play  on  the  name)  ; 
an  owl  above  ;  busts  on  each  side  (qy.  Horace  and 
Homer)  ;  anuoriid  bearings,  a  fleur-de-luce  below 
on  a  shield  ;  books,  pen,  and  compasses  strew  the 
ground.  Here  is  another,  plain  British  common 
sense,  with  no  design,  circa  1820  : — 

**  This  book  belongs  to  John  Hughes. 
If  thqu  art  borrowed  by  a  friend. 

Right  welcome  shall  he  be 
To  read,  to  study,  not  to  lend. 
But  to  return  to  me." 
"  Not  that  imparted  knowledge  doth 
Diminish  learning's  store, 
But  books,  I  find,  if  often  lent. 
Return  to  me  no  more." 
"  Read  slowly,  pause  frequently,  think  sfHously,  keep 
cleanly,  return  duly,  with  the  corners  of  the  leaves  not 
tnmed  down." 

From  a  rather  laige  collection  of  book-plates  I 
have  selected  the  most  elegant  and   the  most 


homely  motto  on  the  use  of  books  I  could  find. 
The  last  sentence  of  each  protests  against  soilure 
and  dog*8-ears,  yet  how  differently. 

J.  Leicester  Warren. 

There  is  a  collection  of  Lancashire  book-plates 
in  this  college  (collected  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Manchester),  and  in  it  is  a  copy,  I  believe,  of  the 
one  named  by  Bib.  Oust.,  namely  :— Parted  per 
pale,  arg.,  a  lion  ramp,  sa.,  charged  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  cross  patee  of  the  first ;  sinister,  Britannia, 
erect,  a  spear  in  the  right  hand  ;  left  restin*^  on  a 
shield,  charged  with  "  Jehovah  Jiretli."  Crest  : 
A  jambe  of  the  second,  holding  a  key  chained. 
As  supporters  :  At  the  dexter  and  sioister  base 
a  book,  back  facing,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
in  centre,  one,  leaves  facing,  ch.irged  with 
"  Psalm  XXX vii.  21."  Dexter,  three  books  erect ; 
sinister,  four  books,  two  charged  with  2,  1,  on 
which  are  resting  on  each  side  two  books  ;  on  each 
side  of  them  are  four  books  erect ;  above,  resting 
on  each  side,  two  books,  on  which  are  erect  on 
each  side  three  books ;  on  which  a  map,  on  each 
side,  hanging  over,  on  the  top  of  which,  on  each 
side,  is  a  globe  in  a  frame,  over  which  on  a  label 
is,  "Videte  et  cavete  ab  avaritia.'  On  a  scroll 
underneath  the  shield  is  "Thomas  PownalP' ;  at 
the  foot,  "  The  wicked  borroweth  and  payeth  not 
again."    Who  was  this  Mr.  Pownall  ? 

Richard  Hemming. 
The  Owens  College  Library,  Manchester. 

Having  lost  many  books  and  had  some  sets 
spoiled  by  omissions  to  return,  about  eight  years 
f^o  I  added  a  lupplemental  book-plate ;  device, 
a  book ;  motto,  '*  Commodatum  qui  non  reddit 
furatur."  The  results  have  been  very  s:\ti3fact0iT. 
I  use  only  paste  or  gum,  and  my  plates  are  easily 
taken  off ;  out  though  many  persons  will  postpone 
the  return  of  a  book  which  they  like,  few  will 
deliberately  steal  one.  Still  I  should  like  to  know 
something  more  tenacious.  I  do  not  collect  book- 
plates, but  in  removing  some  from  my  books  for  a 
friend  who  does,  I  have  found  mere  damping 
generally  sufificient,  but,  in  a  few  c:\ses,  even  hot 
steam  has  produced  no  effect.  Perhaps  albumen 
has  been  used.  To  break  eggs  is  expensive,  and 
to  use  the  whites  disagreeable.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  V.  Club. 

The  following  mottoes  are  in  my  collection  of 
book-plates  : — 

Bibliothdque  de  M.  le  Baron  de  T. :  "  C'est  la  meilleure 
munition  que  i'aye  trouv£  &  cet  humain  voyage  (Mon- 
taigne)." 

Ex    Caroli    Ferd.    Uommelii     Bibliotheca :    *'  Intra 
quatuor  decim  dies  com*odatum  ni  redditleiis,  neq*  belle 
custodieris,  alio  tempore,  Non  habeo,  dicam."    Dated 
1762. 
Bellamy :  "  Animus  si  sequus,  quod  petis  hie  est." 
Isham :  •*  On  things  transitory  resteth  no  Klory." 
Parochial  Library  of  Skelton :   "  Telle  lege  (vid.  S^> 
Aug.,  Confftt.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  12)."  _      " 
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Wjld :  "  La  premiere  chose  qu*on  doifc  faire,  quand  on 
a  emprunte  un  Livre,  c'est  de  le  lire  afin  de  puuvoir  le 
rendre  plutot  (Menagiana,  liv.  i.)." 

Russell :  **  Sint  Ubri  duces  nostri  non  domlni  semper 
te  diabolus  inveniat  occupatum." 

Laassat :  "  Le  vrai  seul  est  aimable." 

Simmons :  on  an  open  book,  '*  I  doubt." 

I  have  a  book-plate,  on  which  a  stone  or  a 
sarcophagus  is  represented,  having  these  words 
engraved  on  it  : — 

0  ARXDN  THC 
lONIKHC  AKAAHMIAC 
KOMHC  rUIA^OPA, 
What  was  the  Ionic  Academy  ?    G.  Ponsonby. 

A  French  plate,  that  of  Hugo  de  Bassville,  has 
almost  the  same  inscription  as  Garrick's,  with 
"  Rend^s  le  livre  s'il  vous  plait "  placed  before  it. 
Another  had  : — 

**  Tel  est  le  triste  sort  de  tout  livre  prete, 
Souvent  il  est  perdu,  toujoura  il  est  gat^." 

HiRONDELLE. 
Walsall. 

George  and  Joseph  Weston  :  Denis  Dutal  : 
F.  H.  DE  La  Motte  (b^  S.  viiL  68.)— It  is 
Thackeray  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  not 
James,  who  has  made  use  of  the  history  of  these 
n^orthies,  who,  being  really  two  highwaymen, 
resided  about  a  century  ago,  and  were  regarded  as 
gentlemen,  at  the  Friars,  Winchelsea.  ft  may  be 
useful  to  relate  their  history,  so  far  as  I  can  get  at 
it,  although  it  will  contain  probably  much  that  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon. 

It  seems  that  about  the  year  1765  two 
men,  named  Weston,  came  to  reside  at  the 
Old  Friars,  and  as  they  apparently  did  nothing 
to  obtain  their  livelihood,  they  were  regarded  as 
gentlemen  of  independent  means.  In  course  of 
time  Denis  Duval  was  brought  over  from  France 
by  his  grand-parents,  and  set  up  in  Winchelsea 
as  a  periwig  maker.  There  also  came  from  France 
some  countess,  who  had  a  daughter  named  Agnes, 
and  this  Agnes  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Westons  for  care  and  education.  Denis  falls  in 
love  with  Agnes,  and,  although  prevented  from 
visiting  her,  frequently  climbs  a  pear-tree  (which 
is  yet  standing)  in  order  to  look  at  Agnes  over  the 
Friars  wall. 

The  rector  of  Winchelsea  at  this  time  was  the 
Rev.  Drake  Hollingbery,  and  he  took  great  notice 
of  Denis  and  Agnes.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  rector  was  called  upon  to  go  up  to  London 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that  he  took  with 
him  one  of  the  Westons  as  a  protector,  and  Denis 
as  a  companion,  and  Denis  carried  with  him  a 
pistol  lofided  with  shot,  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  amuse  himself  at  home.  The  other  Weston, 
informed  of  course  of  the  carriage  of  the  money, 
attacks  the  conveyance  on  Penender  Heath.  He 
is  shot  at,  and  purposely  missed,  by  the  brother  ; 


but  Denis  fires  his  child's  pistol  in  his  face  and 
wounds  him  severely,  leaving  also  a  piece  of  his 
kerchief,  which  he  had  used  as  wadding,  in  the 
robber's  dress.  The  two  Westons  eventually  rob 
two  men  known  as  Kennett  and  Clark  (a  baker 
at  Winchelsea)  ;  and  being  partly  identified 
by  the  injuries  effected  by  Denis  Duval,  they  are 
taken  at  last  in  a  barber's  shop  in  London,  where 
they  were  about  to  have  their  heads  shaven 
previously  to  their  embarking  for  France.  They 
were  both  hanged.  One  of  these  Westons  was  at 
one  time  churchwarden  at  Winchelsea.  Denis 
Duval  becomes  quite  a  hero  in  London  among 
the  rector's  friends.  I  have  now  lying  before  me 
a  lithograph  of  these  highwaymen,  with  the  sub- 
scription :  "  The  noted  Westons,  as  dressed  and 
armed  when  taken  by  Mr.  Clark  ;  drawn  from 
life,  April  29,  1782."  T.  W.  R. 

Francis  Henry  de  La  Motte,  the  spy,  was 
hanged  in  1781.  Calcuttkssis. 

Obscure  Expressions  (5*^  S.  vii  387.) — 
Evertuate. — Ash  has  this  word  in  his  Diet  (1775), 
with  the  meaning,  "to  deprive  of  virtue  or  power." 
Some  kind  of  self-sacrifice  is  enjoined. 

Ouunshing,  another  form  of  ganshing,  the  name 
of  a  cruel  kind  of  capital  punishment  used  by  the 
Turks.  From  the  Ital.  ganciare,  to  hook.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  substitution  of  the  u  sound 
for  short  a,  found  in  many  other  words ;  as  in 
Sanskrit  and,  partially,  in  Irish. 

Jfter-noones  men, — Equivalent  to  after-dinner 
men.  It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  dine  in  the 
halls  of  our  Inns  of  Court  about  noon,  and  those 
who  returned  after  dinner  to  work  must  have  been 
much  devoted  to  business,  or  obliged  to  work  at 
unusual  hours  by  an  excess  of  it. 

Coustrelyng, — From  the  0.  Fr.  coustre,  a  verger, 
an  attendant ;  cOustillier,  0.  E.  coistrelf  a  groom  or 
attendant. 

Oozelyng  is  another  form  of  gosling;  "gosdynge, 
ancerulus  "  {Promp,  Parv.,  p.  205).  Merygreeke 
is  ridiculing  his  master's  pretensions  to  courage, 
and  says  that  he  had  as  much  as  his  little  servant 
when  the  latter  bore  the  lantern  before  the  gosling ; 
but  as  that  was  "  too  long  a  matter  to  be  tolde," 
we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  person  and 
events  to  which  he  refers. 

Lumhardes  touch. — The  Italian  Jews  (Lombards), 
who  were  our  bankers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
wont  to  meet  for  business,  before  the  Exchange  was 
built,  in  the  part  where  Lombard  Street  (which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  them)  is  situated.  Toudt 
was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  habit  or  trick. 
A  "  lumbard's  touch  "  was  a  phrase  for  some  keen 
device,  or  habit,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
business. 

Haze. — Probably  it  is  for  halset  to  embrace,  to 
receive  kindly,  which  was  fiffcen  written  hause  and 
hose.  Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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•*CA.  What  fay  yon  1 

Mined,  I  will  say  nothing  of  hawing  and  kissing ;  I 
account  that  as  nothing/' 

Bernard's  Terence  in  Eng.  (1614),  p.  233. 

Of  couree  halse  is  connected  with  the  Germ,  hah 
and  halsen, 

Collocauit  and  Grece. — Merygreeke  may  use  the 
Lat.  collocavit  jocosely  for  the  basket  or  coop, 
covered  with  network,  in  which  fowls  were  kept 
for  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  collocauit  is  a  misprint, 
and  would  suggest  that  Udall  wrote  collock  (pail 
or  tub}  and  awit  (owned,  possessed,  appropriated). 
Gf(ce  is  the  Fr.  graisscj  fat.  It  is  from  this  sense 
of  the  word,  grcce  or  greece,  that  we  have  the 
phrases  "hart  of  greece"  and  *^ capon  of  greece," 
implying  that  they  were  in  good  condition  and  fit 
for  the  table. 

Banbury  glosses. — The  town  of  Banbury  had 
formeriy  an  unenviable  reputation  for  a  narrow 
and  violent  partisanship  in  religious  matters.  See 
Nares,  s.v,  "  Banbury."  A  "  Banbury  gloss,"  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
phrase  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  "Clapham 
theology,"  of  which  Macaulay  speaks  with  but 
scanty  respect.  In  Bishop  Latimer's  time  it  seems 
to  have  had  a  totally  opposite  meaning. 

Garget. — This  word  is  explained  in  Dyche's 
Diet,  as  "  a  disease  of  cattle,  wherein  the  throat  is 
ranch  swelled."  It  was  used  in  the  eastern 
counties  for  any  inflamed  swelling.  Moor,  in  his 
Svff.  Gloss.,  says  that  it  means  a  disease  in  calves 
and  cows,  and  gives  as  an  instance,  "  The  garget 
have  seized  her  dug  (teat)."  In  Webster's  Diet, 
garget  is  said  to  be  a  disease  in  the  udders  of  cows, 
and  also,  on  the  authority  of  Yonatt,  a  disease  in 
hogs,  indicated  by  staggering  and  loss  of  appetite. 
There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here.  Phillips 
(World  of  Words)  has  "  garre,  a  disease  incident 
to  hogs " ;  but  garget  seems  to  have  denoted 
primarily  a  swelling  in  the  throat.  Fr.  gargate, 
the  windpipe  (Cotg.). 

Julisy. — Wantonness.  Chaucer  hva  July  =  jolly, 
which  corresponds  to  HecArt's  jowK  {Diet.  Rouchi). 
Roquefort  has  the  forms  jolif  and  jolis,  and  with 
the  latter  JM/isy  is  connected.  How  the  word  was 
often  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  we  learn  from  the 
Promp.  Parv.y  where  jo/i  is  interpreted  by  lascivus. 
Cooper  states,  in  his  Annals  of  Cambridge,  that 
George  Joye,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and  Thomas 
Bilney,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  were  charged  with 
heresy  in  the  year  1527.  He  does  not  mention 
any  charge  of  wantonness.  Bilney  was  afterwards 
burnt  at  Norwich,  but  Joye  escaped  to  Strasburg. 
Bofunies. — The  Eastern  bunny,  a  swelling  caused 
by  a  fall  or  blow  (Forby,  E.  Ang.  Vocnb.).  The 
word  is  also  used  by  miners  for  a  mass  of  ore  with- 
out any  veins  running  from  it.  In  the  Promp. 
Parv.  it  appears  as  bony,  glossed  by  flegmen  (tumor 
sanguinis)  and  tumor.     From  the  0.  Fr.  bugne, 


bounie,  bugnie,  interpreted  by  Roquefort  as  bouton, 
tumeur.  J.  D. 

Belflize  Square. 

Guunshing  is  a  misprint  for  ganching,  a  mode  of 
torture  which  is  sufficiently  explained  in  this  quo- 
tation from  Sandys  : — 

"  Their  [the  Turks']  formes  of  putting  to  death  (besides 
such  as  are  common  elsewhere)  are  impaling  vpon  stakes, 
aanching  (which  is  to  be  let  fall  from  on  nigh  vpon 
nookes,  and  there  to  hang  vntill  they  dye  by  the  Hnsj^uish 
of  their  wounds,  or  more  miserable  famine)." — Relation 
of  a  Journey  begun  a.d.  1610,  p.  62. 

There  is  a  plate,  either  in  Sandys's  or  Herbert's 
Travels,  representing  criminals  (or  devotees) 
suspended  in  the  air  by  a  hook  passed  throuj^h  the 
skin  of  the  back.  Ganch  is  from  the  Italian 
gancio,  which  Florio  defines  as  "  sharp-pointed  ; 
also  the  hooke  or  eye  wherein  a  staple  runneth." 
Span,  gmncko,  Fr.  ganse,  a  loop. 

Coustrelyng  in  jkoister  Doister  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  Fr.  costereaul,  a  footman,  for  which  see 
my  Word-Hunters  Note-book,  p.  42 ;  but  more 
probably  it  is  from  costrd,  another  form  of  castrel, 
the  kestril  or  hawk.    But  see  "  Coistrel"  in  Wright. 

Lumbardes  touche  is  explained  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
Shak.  Soc  edit.  (1847),  p.  29,  as  a  touchstone  to 
try  gold  and  ailver. 

Haze  is  interpreted  by  the  same  editor  as  being 
for  "  have  us  "  (ha*  us),  p.  46. 

lulisy  must  be  a  misprint,  probably  for  jealousy. 

Bounnies  are  swelling  buds  or  burgeons,  Prov. 
Eng.  bunny,  a  small  swelling ;  ^^oowncJte  or 
bunnye,  Gibba,"  Huloet  (Wright,  Prov.  Diet., 
S.V.).  Compare  Eng.  bunnion,  a  swelling  on  the 
foot ;  Ital.  ougno,  a  bunch,  a  knob,  a  bile,  a  botch 
(Florio)  ;  Eng.  bun;  Gael,  bun,  a  stumpy  tail  ; 
Pers.  bun,  a  root  or  bottom,  podcx ;  and  perhaps 
Greek  ^ovvos,  a  hill.        A.  Smyth e  Palmer. 

Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

Evertuate.  —  Old  French  •  esvertuer,  modern 
French  s^ivertner,  to  strive,  to  exert  one's  virtntem. 
Students  of  La  Chanson  Ogier  de  Danemarche 
may  remember 

"or  t'esvertue, 
Ta  Tolonte  tc  sera  parvenue.** 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

Halliwell  gives  darby  as  meaning  money,  which 
may  explain  Darbyshirian.  lulisy  I  should  con- 
ceive to  be  jealousy.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

D'Albanib  of  England  (5**  S.  viii.  28, 58,  92.) 
— Some  years  since  there  appeared  in  the  Times  an 
address,  either  to  his  Holiness  or  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  peers  ^  and  gentry,  one  of  the  foremost 
signatures  being  that  of  "  D'Albanie  of  England." 
The  curiosity  I  then  felt  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
title,  when  and  on  whom  it  was  first  conferred,  has 
been  re-awakened  by  the  recent  correspondence  in! 
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your  columns  ;  and  I  venture  therefore  to  trouble 
you  with  this  inquiry,  in  the  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  the  editor  says  (ante,  p.  92)  "  no  one 
can  speak  with  equal  authority"  will  kindly 
supply  the  information.  I  may  state  that  I  have 
referred  to  Mr.  Townend's  interesting  volume,  The 
Descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  but  without  finding  in 
it  any  mention  of  the  title  D'Albanie  of  England 
or  of  the  gentleman  so  designated.  Mr.  Townend 
says  Prince  Charles  married  late  in  life  (1773)  the 
Princess  Louisa  Stolberg,  and  that  by  this  union 
he  had  no  issue  ;  and  then,  after  saying  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  then 
Ciirdinal  of  York,  and  stating  that  he  died  at 
Rome  in  1807,  he  goes  on  :  "  Thus  perished  with 
Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  of  York,  the  last  sur- 
viving descendant  of  James  II."  M.  E.  V. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  (6'»»  S.  viii.  65.) -One  even- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1844  I  went  with  ray  mother 
to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Cjidell,  the  widow  of  the 
famous  Edinburgh  publisher,  and  who  lived,  I 
think,  in  a  street  off  Portland  Place.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  came  in  old  Mr.  Tompkin- 
8on,  the  pianoforte  maker  ;  and  I  remember  his 
telling  the  f  tory  of  Turner  and  the  coat  of  arms, 
possibly  as  an  encouragement  to  me,  some  of  whose 
boyish  drawings  hiui  been  shown  to  him.  But,  so 
far  as  my  remembrance  serves  me,  Mr.  Tompkin- 
eon  described  the  coat  of  arms  which  Turner  copied 
as  having  been  graven  on  a  silver  salver  placed  on 
a  sideboard.  George  Augustus  Sala. 

The  Title  of  "Esquire"  (5*'»  S.  vii.  348,  511 ; 
viii.  33,  55.) — In  this  discussion  has  not  the  origin 
of  the  title  been  lost  sight  of?  "Armiger,"  the 
aspirant  for  knighthood  who  "  bore  the  arms  "  of 
his  master,  was  the  "  esquire  "  or  "  ecuyer  "  of  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  Is  not,  then,  the  modern  armiger 
or  lawful  bearer  of  coat  armour,  duly  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  or  officially  granted  by  the 
kings-at-arms  of  Encland,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
quite  entitled  to  call  himself  "esquire"?  The 
grantee  of  modern  armorial  bearings  may  be  a 
buttennan,  but  I  think  the  official  grant  styles 
him  "  esquire."  And  as  the  kings-at-arms'  autho- 
rity flows  from  the  sovereign,  here  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  vendor  of  Dorset,  en  retraite  in  his 
suburban  villa,  being  addressed  accordingly. 

The  title  is  certainly  very  indiscriminately  used 
nowadays,  not  more  so,  however,  than  the  once  rare 
distinction  of  the  black  cockade,  which  almost  eveir 
livery  servant  now  sports.  The  World  (July  18), 
indeed,  says  that  the  coachman  of  a  West-end 
usurer,  whom  it  names,  is  to  be  seen  wearing  it, 
and  pertinently  asks  what  position  in  H.M.'s  ser- 
vice his  master  holds.  If  owners  or  hirers  of 
carriages,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
badge,  were  compelled  to  wear  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
worn,  on  their  own  hats,  perhaps  we  should  not 


see  it  so  frequently,  except  on  persons  holding  her 
Majesty's  commission,  who  are  the  proper  bearers. 

Anolo-Scotus. 

H.  S.  G.  may  learn  that  a  chapter  of  the 
Heralds*  College  would  not  in  these  days  admit 
that  every  barrister  is  entitled  to  write  himself 
armiger,  or  that  the  title  of  armiger  includes  the 
title  of  esquire,  any  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
J.  Llewelyn  Curtis. 

[As  a  sample  of  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
title  *' eFquire."  the  rollo wing  ia  lo  the  |>oint.  Jn  1818 
Mr.  Peake  printed  hU  Faccesf>ful  dramatic  piece,  Awui' 
teurs  and  Aetors,  and  dedicated  it  to  six  of  the  performers 
to  whom  he  attributed  the*  good  fortune  of  the  plar, — 
namely,  "to  Oeors^e  Bartley,  fisauire;  John  Pritt 
Harley,  Esquire ;  Benjamin  Wrench,  Esquire ;  W.  P. 
I*earman.  Enquire  ;  James  Wilkinson,  Esquire ;  and  Mr. 
Huckel."  The  last-named  actor  was  of  no  more  humble 
birth  than  his  fellows,  and  he  was,  within  his  limits,  as 
good  an  actor,  but  his  salary  was  less  than  theirs.  '*  To 
this  unfortunate  man,"  snys  Genest,  "whom  he*'  (Peake) 
"has  EO  i}!nominiously  distinguished  from  his  brothers  of 
the  sock,  he  wishes  better  parts ;  he  should  haTC  added, 
and  the  dignity  of  an  'esquire'  in  the  future."] 

"  You  know  who  the  critics  are,"  Ac.  (4^ 
S.  xii.  439  ;  6«»  S.  i.  25,  60,  159,  480  ;  iv.  479  ; 
vi.  318.) — May  not  this  remark  be  an  unconscious 
plagiarism  from  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions? In  the  dialogue  between  Southey  and 
Porson,  the  latter  says  :  "  Those  who  have  failed  as 
painters  become  picture  cleaners  ;  those  who  have 
failed  as  writers  turn  reviewers."        J.  Dixon. 

[Our  correspondent's  contribution  is  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  which  "  N.  &  Q."  has  been  looking  for  the  first  link. 
In  our  number  for  Nor.  29, 1873,  p.  439,  the  saying  was 
traced  back  to  Dryden  (ob,  1700),  and  in  "  N.  &  Q.," 
Dec.  11, 1875,  p.  479,  to  a  prologue  by  Jo.  Haynes,  who 
left  the  stage  in  the  year  in  which  Dryden  aied.  Are 
there  earlier  examples  of  the  sentiment  in  the  words  in 
Lolhotr,  **  You  know  who  the  critics  are.  The  men  who 
have  failed  in  literature  and  art "  1] 

The  Trial  of  Charles  I.  (5**»  S.  viii  66.)— 
In  Nalson^s  True  Copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  Trial  of  King  Charles  J., 
foL,  1684,  there  is  the  following  entry,  under  date 
Jan.  25,  1648  :- 

"  Robert  Loads,  of  Cottam,  in  Nottinghamshire,  Trier, 
sworn  and  examined,  snith,  that  he  this  deponent  abooi 
October  in  the  year  1642  saw  the  Ring  in  the  Reer  of 
his  Army  in  Keynton  Field  upon  a  Sunday,  where  he  taw 
many  slain  on  both  sides.  And  he  further  saitb,  that 
he  saw  the  Ring  in  Comewal  in  his  Army  near  the  hoose 
of  my  Lord  Atohun,  about  Lesttthiel,  about  Com- 
Harrest,  1644." 

The  same  statement  is  ^ven  by  Bushworth,  Uis- 
torical  CoUectionSy  part  iv.  voL  it  p.  1409  ;  but  he 
does  not  give  the  name  of  Robert  Loads  in  full, 
only  indicating  him  as  '^R.  L.,  of  Cottam,  in 
Northamptonshire ''  (sic).  There  were  thirty-three 
witnesses  against  the  king  examined  on  that  day. 
Digitized  by  Ci  Ei>WARD  SoLLT, 
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la  a  tract,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Forster 
Library,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  with- 
out a  title-page,  but  evidently  a  publication  of  the 
time,  and  commencing  A  Catalogue  of  the  Names 
of  90  many  of  those  Commissioners  as  Sate  and 
Sentenced  the  late  King  Charles  to  Death,  there  is 
a  list  of  "  the  names  of  thirty-five  witnesses  pro- 
duced and  sworn  in  court  to  give  evidence  to  the 
charge  against  the  king.''  This  list  contains  the 
names  of  the  following  witnesses  from  Nottingham- 
shire :  "  Robert  Lacie,  of  Nottingham,  Painter  " ; 
"Eobert  Loades,  of  Gottam  in  Com.  Notting- 
ham, Tyler  "  ;  and  "  William  Lawson,  of  Nott., 
MaiJster."  Nbwarkkr. 

In  a  copy  of  England^s  Black  Tribunal^  fourth 
edition,  1703,  I  6nd  the  following  : — 

"  The  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  whose  several  Deposi- 
tions upon  Oath  were  all  to  this  Effect,  That  they  had 
seen  His  Majesty  in  the  Head  of  Uis  Army  with  his 
Sword  drawn,  and  actually  in  several  Battels,  and  that 
he  levied  Forces  and  gave  Commissions,  &c.  Robert 
Loads,  of  Gottam  in  Nottinghamshire/'  &c. 

T.  W.  W.  S. 

Btron  and  Shellet  in  the  Environs  of 
Geneva,  1816  (5»^  S.  viii.  1,  23.)— The  Villa 
Diodati,  which  is  in  the  same  state  as  when  the 
poet  Byron  inhabited  it,  is  situated  a  little  beyond 
the  village  of  Cologny,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising 
above  the  lake.  Directly  below  it,  and  close  to 
the  lake,  is  the  country  house  of  Montal^gre, 
which,  after  being  used  as  a  public-house  for  many 
years,  is  now  the  property  of  M.  Eanin  (Rarau  ?), 
of  Geneva,  who  hiis  restored  it.  These  two  villas 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  sloping  vineyards. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Bvron,  Montal^^e  was  quite 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  now  the  high  road  to 
Hermance  divides  them.  Montal^gre  ia  five 
kilometres  from  Geneva.  There  is  no  such  place 
as  Bellerive  at  Cologny  ;  the  name  is  given  to  a 
locality  about  five  or  six  kilometres  beyond  Mont- 
^J^gre,  forming  a  promontory  in  the  lake  beyond 
the  fishing  village  or  hamlet  of  La  Belotte. 

Thus. 

By  chance  I  became  tenant  of  a  house  adjoining 
to,  or  rather  part  of,  Campagne  Montal^gre,  in 
1^1,  and  resided  there  nearly  a  year.  The  de- 
scription given  by  Medwin  is  very  exact,  and  the 
Campagne  Diodati  was  just  above  it,  and  there 
was  a  lane  ;  but  the  simplest  way  was  across  the 
▼ineyards,  and  then  it  was  not  more  than  a  five 
minutes'  walk  at  the  outside.  Campagne  Montal^gre 
vu,  and  I  hope  still  is,  owned  by  a  M.  Chapelt, 
a  Swiss  of  much  information,  and  though  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  house  I  occupied  had  been  so 
formerly  by  Danby,  the  celebrated  artist,  he  never 
mentioned  any  one  of  the  name  of  Shelley  as  having 
resided  in  either  his  own  house  or  mine,  whicn 
Almost  touched  and  were  of  the  same  date.  He 
was  owner  of  both.     As  to  the  name  of  Belle 


Rive,  I  think  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  that  side 
of  the  lake,  but  if  I  remember  rightly  there  was  a 
house  or  campagnej  somewhat  nearer  to  Geneva, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Belle  Rive. 

Dudley  Cart  Elwes. 
Bedford. 

BuGBT  Family  (5*^  S.  iL  427.)— Several  par- 
ticulars of  this  family  have  been  communicated  to 
the  writer  of  this  note  by  E.  S.  Bugbey,  Esq., 
Killingly,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  who  desires  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
family  in  England  in  past  days.  The  American 
branch  is  descended  from  Edward  Bugby  and  his 
wife  Rebecca  (who  left  descendants),  who,  with 
another  brother  Edward  (who  died  childless),  emi- 
grated from  Ipswich  in  1634,  and  settled  in 
Massachusetts.  They  are  suppoFed  to  have  come 
from  London,  where  some  of  the  name  were  ii> 
possession  of  landed  estates.  In  one  branch  of  the 
family  there  are  positive,  but  not  very  definite 
traditions  of  Welsh  descent,  while  others  speak  of 
a  Spanish  descent,  borne  out  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  eyes  of  living  members  of  the  family.  A 
descendant  of  the  above-named  Edward,  now 
living  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was,  when  eleven  years  old,  impressively 
told  by  his  father  that  he  could  trace  the  descent 
of  the  family  for  three  hundred  years  ;  that  they 
were  of  Scotch  origin  and  connected  with  the 
nobility ;  that  one  of  his  ancestors  married  a 
Moorish-Spanish  lady  of  rank.  This  relation  is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Buggee- 
family  of  Essex  have  a  Moor*s  head  for  their  crest. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  latter  family  are  con- 
nected with  the  Buggens  family  of  Scotland.  The 
family  of  Boyd,  ancient  Earls  of  Arran,  and  the 
Buggens  family  of  Scotland  are  said  to  be  of  simi- 
lar ancestry.  If  so,  the  present  Buggens  family 
are  the  descendants  of  a  brother  of  tnat  Walter 
who  was  created  High  Steward  of  Scotland.  This 
Walter,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  the  son 
of  Fleanchus,  the  son  of  Banquo,  who,  after  his- 
father's  death,  fled  into  Wales,  and  there  married 
a  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  land^ 
Griffitha  Llewellyn,  and  had  sons  bom  unto  him, 
one  of  whom  wa?  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Arran,  Kilmamockj  and  Errol. 

J.  E.  Bailbt. 
Stretford,  Manchester. 

Edgar  A.  Pob  a  Plagiarist  (5*^  S.  v.  336, 
377,  526 ;  vi.  78.)— Since  the  appearance  of  the 
demand  made  by  Mr.  Ingram  in  the  communica- 
tion last  above  referred  to,  I  have  been  of  opinion 
that  it  should  have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Duffee, 
and  ought  to  have  been  answered  by  him.  As  he 
has  remained  silent,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
state  that,  after  much  trouble  and  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time,  I  have  come  across  a  copy  of 
Imogene.    It  is  a  very  extraordinary  work  for  a  ^ 
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girl  of  thirteen  to  produce,  but  it  does  not  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  Poo's  story  of  the 
Gold  Bug,  either  in  its 'incidents  or  its  style.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  my  friend  Mr.  Duffee  was 
made  the  victim  of  so  silly  a  hoax. 

Miss  Sherburne  has  been  married  to  a  Mr.  Hull ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  he  is  not  of  the  family  of 
our  distinguished  commodores.  She  resides  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  is  one  of  the  writers  for  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

To  "Thou"  (5"»  S.  vii.  426.)— Compare  the 
authority  from  Shakspeare  for  the  verb,  in  John- 
son's and  Worcester's  jDid.  ;—**  Taunt  him  with 
the  licence  of  ink  :  if  thou  thou'st  him  some 
thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss."  There  is  an  amusing 
story  of  the  use  of  "  thou  "  related  by  Erasmus  in 
his  Adagia  (s.v.  "  Ultio  malefacti,"  Adag.j  Typ. 
Wechel.,  1629,  p.  726).     As  abridged  it  is :— 

"  A  German  physician,  a  friend  of  mine,  attended  a 
rich  London  citizen  for  fever.  He  was  in  imuiiuent 
danger,  and  made  the  largest  promises  in  the  event  of 
his  recovery.  Ho\%ever,  when  he  had  recovered,  as  he 
did  completely,  he  made  excuses  to  defer  the  payment  of 
the  fees.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  huppened  to  meet 
the  physician,  he  said,  upon  being  asked  for  tlie  money, 
that  it  had  been  paid  bv  the  direction  of  his  wife.  The 
physician  maintained  the  contrary,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  dispute, '  forte  eum  Latino  singular!  numero  appel* 
lavit.'  Upon  this  the  former  patient  became  most  in- 
dignant, and  exclaimed,  '  Vuh  homo  Germanus  tuissas 
Anglumi'  and  was  so  put  out  that  'mox  velut  impos 
animi,  caput  movens,  diraque  mitiitans,  subduxit  sese,' 
and  eluded  payment  once  for  all,  '  dignus  profecto  quom 
sua  pestis  repetat.' " 

Minsheu,  s.v.  **  Thou,"  alludes  to  this. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Wolfe's  Grandfather  (5'*^  S.  viii.  88.)— Will 
your  correspondent  be  good  enough  to  look  again 
at  the  tombstone  he  mentions,  and  see  if  he  read 
the  name  and  date  correctly  ?  According  to  the 
Greenwich  parish  register,  John  (not  James)  Wolfe 
was  buried  Aug.  31,  1726,  and,  on  the  19th  of 
January  following,  letters  of  administration  of  the 
estate  of  John  Wolfe,  late  of  Greenwich,  were 
granted  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Andrews,  the  relict  Mary  renouncing.  If  these 
three  authorities  all  refer  to  the  same  person,  any 
prestige  attaching  to  the  name  of  James  is  at  once 
destroyed,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  Jolm 
Wolfe  was  not  the  grandfather  of  Major-General 
Wolfe.  I  may  add  that  neither  of  the  wills  of  the 
latter  or  of  his  father,  Lieut.-General  Edward 
Wolfe,  mentions  any  relationships  whatever. 

J.  L.  0. 

The  Holm  en  Clavel  (6^  S.  vii.  447)  men- 
tioned by  Jatbeedrb  is  a  public- house.  It  is 
called  the  Holmen  Clavel  because  the  clavel  beam 
over  the  kitchen  fireplace  is  made  of  holm,  as  holly 
is  there  called  ;  and  this  key  beam,  being  an  un- 


usually large  bit  of  holly,  has  given  the  name  to 
the  public-house.  E.  F.  St.  Lsqer. 

Edward  Gibbon  and  John  Whitaker  {5^  S. 
vii.  444,  489  ;  viii.  65.)— I  have  just  been  reading 
Cobbett's  rabid  book,  the  Uistory  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  at  p.  231,  edit.  1857,  I  find  the 
followinfi^  Speakmg  of  the  murder  of  Darnley  by 
gunpowder,  he  adds  : — 

"  Let  us  take  the  account  of  these  conspirators  in  the 
words  of  Whitaker,  and  let  the  reader  recollect  that 
Whitaker,  who  published  his  hook  in  1790.  was  a  panon 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Rector  of  Ruhan  Lanyhome 
in  Cornwall,  and  that  he  was  amongst  those  clergymen 
who  were  most  strenuously  opposed  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  and  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  he 
was  a  truly  honest  man,  a  most  zealous  lover  of  truth, 
and  hater  of  injustice.  Hear  this  staunch  Church 
parsun,  then,  upon  the  subject  of  this  Protestant  Gun- 
powder Plot,  concerning  which  he  had  made  the  fullest 
inquiry,  and  collected  together  the  clearest  eTidence. 
He  ( Vindication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  iii.  p.  235) 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  plot :  *  The  guilt  of  this  wretched 
woman  Elizabeth,  and  the  guilt  of  that  wretched  man 
Cecil,  appear  too  evident,  at  last,  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  matter, 
the  whole  disposition  of  the  murderous  drama  was  this : 
The  whole  was  originally  planned  and  devised  betwixt 
Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Morton,  and  Murray, and  the  execution 
committed  to  Lethington,  Both  well,  and  Bulfour ;  and 
Elizabeth,  we  may  be  certain,  was  to  defend  the  original 
and  more  iniquitous  part  of  the  conspirators,  Morton 
and  Alurray,  in  charging  their  own  murder  upon  the 
innocent  Mary.*  '* 

I  cannot  refer  to  Whitaker,  so  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  Mr.  Bailey  will  inform  me  whether 
Cobbett  has  quoted  correctly,  and  whether 
Whitaker  gives  any  authorities  to  justify  the 
opinion  he  expresses ;  or  are  we  to  take  the 
passage  as  illustrating  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
position cited  by  Mr.  Bailey,  "And  thus  the 
authenticity  of  the  narration  fades  and  sinks  away 
in  the  lustre  of  the  philosophy  surrounding  it"  ? 
I  cannot  see  any  "  lustre  "  in  this  bit  of  Whitaker. 
I  hope  the  authenticity  will  make  up  for  its  absence. 
He  says,  further  :  "  The  mind  of  the  writer,  bent 
upon  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  history,  has 
not  condescended  to  perform  the  task  of  accuracy 
and  to  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  faithfulness." 
Until  I  am  convinced  of  the  "faithfulness"  of 
Whitaker  I  shall  prefer  Gibbon.  Clarry. 

Sir  Henry  Hayes  (5'»»  S.  vi.  489  ;  vii.  152.)— 
Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 
scandal  believed  that  Miss  Pike  was  not  an  un- 
willing  agent  in  her  abd  uction.  She  was  a  singular 
person,  of  an  impressionable  nature,  rather  homely 
in  appearance,  and  had  already  incurred  her  father*s 
displeasure  by  falling  in  love  with  a  young  Tip- 
pcrary  gentleman  named  Cleburne,  who  was  an 
assistant  in  the  bank,  and  a  connexion  of  the 
Pikes  through  the  Clebburnes  of  Moate  Castle. 
A  "  ^)enniless  scion  of  long  pedigree  "  was  not, 
however,  to  the  taste  of  the  old  banker,  and  his 
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restrictions  in  consequence  of  this  and  other  love 
affairs  doubtless  paved  the  way  to  the  abduction. 
Perhaps  J.  M.  can  fumish^me  with  a  full  copy  of 
the  ballad,  Sir  Henry  hissed  the  Qtrnker, 

C.  J.  Hubbard. 

MS.  Letters  of  Milton  in  a  Convent  at 
Vallombrosa  (4*»»  S.  xL  62  ;  6*»>  S.  vu.  493.)— 
A  few  years  ago,  when  residing  in  Florence,  I  was 
shown  two  letters  written  by  Milton  to  the  con- 
Tent  of  Vallombrosa,  both  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  What  became  of  these,  or  whether 
there  were  others,  I  know  not ;  probably  they 
have  been  given  away,  or,  like  the  beautifully 
illuminated  chant  books  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  so-called  cross  of  St.  Giovanni, 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  "  old  curiosity  " 
dealers,  and  may  yet  be  discovered  amongst  the 
rubbish  of  these  collectors.  C.  J.  H. 

Beating  the  Bounds  (5**»  S.  vii.  365,  517.) — 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  to  what  has  already 
appeared  in  "  N.  &  Q."  on  this  subject  what 
J.  Anstice,  Garter  King,  says  in  his  book  upon  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  London,  1725.  After 
speaking  of  the  blow  given  by  the  king  on  the 
neck  or  shoulder  of  the  new  made  knight,  he  goes 
OD  : — 

"  It  was  OQstomary  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
when  the  priest  put  the  ring  upon  the  bride's  finger,  for 
those  wbo  os&isted  at  the  marriage  to  give  tbemselres 
soch  strokes,  the  more  effectually  to  remember  the 
£olemnization  of  it.  After  such  instances  I  need  not 
make  an  apology  for  observing  there  is.  in  many  places, 
a  custom  of  the  like  nature  observid  in  our  annual 
perambulations,  in  order  to  determine  and  ascertain  to 
car  respective  parishes  their  true  bounds  and  proper 
claims  of  right,  by  such  treatment  of  younsj  persons  as 
njay  ever  after  cause  them  to  remember  the  occasion 
of  it** 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

*'  Twitten  "  (5t»»  S.  vii.  348,  618.)— Twitchell  is 
a  word  very  commonly  used  by  the  lower  orders 
in  Nottinghamshire  to  denote  a  narrow  lane  or 
passage.  A.  E.  L.  L. 

John  Rivett,  the  Loyal  Brazier  (!•*  S.  vii. 
134  ;  5***  S.  viii,  17.)~Calcuttbnsi8  will  very 
likely  learn  something  by  applying  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Armourers'  and  Braziers'  Company,  Coleman 
Street,  B.C.  In  those  days  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  the  king's  brazier  was  a  free- 
man of  the  company.  Hyde  Clarke. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  (5**  S.  vi.  536  ; 
vii.  34,  73,  115,  195,  317.)— At  Lapine's  sug- 
gestion I  sent  for  Nature  of  March  29.  To  my 
annoyance  I  found  the  article  merely  directed 
n^inst  the  ignorant  credulity  of  a  few  silly  persons. 
Every  child  knows  from  elementary  books  all  that 
the   writer   can    tell  of   the  migration   of  birds 


capable  of  sustained  flights  ;  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  winter  habitat  of  birds  not  formed 
by  nature  for  long  flights.  I  have  myself  seen  a 
covey  of  partridges,  driven  in  a  gale  from  France, 
fall  exhausted  in  the  streets  of  DeaL  I  have  seen 
the  long-tailed  titmouse  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  Yarrell's  statements  of  their 
gregarious  habits ;  but  has  any  one  seen  these 
flocks  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  their  food, 
supposing  it  to  be  insects,  is  itself  in  hiding 
places  1  I  repeat  that  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
**  hibernation "  in  the  case  of  such  birds  ;  but  I 
asked  for,  and  have  not  yet  obtained,  reliable 
information  as  to  their  winter  dwelling  and  habits 
from  accunite  observation  or  intelligent  induction. 
In  the  instance  in  question  the  number  was  suffi- 
cient for  two  or  three  nests  at  least,  for  I  could 
not  count  the  half  of  them.  With  reference  to 
migration,  I  must  remind  Lapine  that  from  par- 
ticular to  universal  is  bad  logic.  No  one,  I  should 
think,  ever  dreamt  of  flocks  of  long- tailed  titmice 
crossing  the  seas.  Do  they  migrate  to  other  parts 
of  Britain  ?  In  its  unsatisfactory  conclusion  this 
answer  calls  to  my  mind  the  replies  made  to  my 
query  respecting  the  "  humming  top  "  (see  5**»  S. 
iv.  209,  254,  457,  490  ;  v.  54).  The  true  solution 
of  that  difficulty  lies,  I  venture  to  think,  in  the 
disturbances  and  adjustments  of  velocities  of  the 
internal  and  external  air  in,  and  in  contact  with, 
the  spinning  top,  affected  by  its  motion. 

Herbert  Kandolph. 

The  DuNcnuRCH  Firs  (6"^  S.  vii.  389 ;  viii. 
33.)_Mr.  Crosfield  says  these  trees  are  part 
of  a  long  avenue  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  who  had  wished  to  continue  it  to  London. 
The  legend  in  Northamptonshire  is  that  John, 
Duke  of  Montagu,  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  being  unable  to  carry  out  his  wish 
of  planting  an  avenue  all  the  way  to  London, 
planted  the  same  length  of  avenue,  seventy  miles, 
in  different  lengths  and  directions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  place,  Boughton.  He  was  hence 
called  John  the  planter.  These  avenues  still  exist. 
I  think  they  are  all  of  elm,  and  the  trees  are  break- 
ing and  falling  fast,  as  is  the  case  with  elms  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  about  2*00  years  ago.  At  the  time  when 
avenue  planting  was  the  fashion,  and  they  were 
very  generally  used  for  the  purpose.  Neither  elms 
nor  avenues  have  been  much  planted  since,  which 
is  a  great  pity.  Fleur-de-lys. 

Basill  Kennett  (5*^  S.  vii.  411  ;  viiL  36.)— I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Basill  Kennett  men- 
tioned in  the  Folkestone  register,  1664,  is  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Basill  Kennett,  Vicar  of  Postling, 
Kent,  and  brother  to  Bishop  White  Kennett.  The 
will  of  the  above  Basill  Kennett  is  at  Canterbury. 
It  was  made  June  1,  16S6,  and  ©reved  Dee.  3, 
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1686.  He  leaves  his  son  White  Kennett  lands 
and  tenements  at  Folkestone  and  elsewhere.  He 
names  his  children  as  follows  ;  Mary,  wife  of 
Vicesimus  Gibson  ;  Ann,  wife  of  Stephen  Jayres  ; 
Ellen  Kennett,  Luce,  Basill,  and  Grodfrey 
Kennett.  His  wife*s  will  is  also  at  Canterbury 
(viz.  Elizabeth),  proved  Aug.  23,  1694-5.  Bishop 
White  Kennett's  will  is  at  Somerset  House 
(1728).  I  seek  information  as  to  the  Kennett 
family,  more  especially  as  to  the  marriage  of  John 
Browne,  of  Deal,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Catherine  Kennett,  of  Dover,  about  1637,  and 
the  issue  of  that  marriage.  Can  "  N.  &  Q."  aid 
me?  James  Roberts  Brown. 

CaTersham  Road,  N.W. 

Descendants  of  the  Regicides  (5***  S.  vii. 
47,  196,  253,  276,  379,  479  ;  viii.  19.)— The  idea 
that  the  regicides  have  left  no  male  descendants 
is  untrue.  Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  I  believe,  claims 
to  be  descended  from  his  namesake,  and  Grey  of 
Groby,  the  second  name  on  the  king's  death  war- 
rant, has  descendants  still  enjoying  his  honours. 

R.  Passinoham. 

Arms  op  the  Isle  of  Man  (5^  S.  viL  309, 
454.) — In  the  museum  of  antiquities  at  Levden  is 
preserved  a  stone  with  a  Punic  inscription  thereon, 
on  which  is  a  sculptured  representation  of  an  ox 
eating  out  of  a  tub  or  manger,  and  over  it  three 
legs  conjoined  with  a  human  face  in  the  middle. 
The  attendant  told  me  that  the  stone  came  from 
Carthage.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Howell's  Letters  (5**»  S.  viL  148,  211,  314, 
516.) — Mr.  Davies  may  like  to  have  two  references 
confirming  Ache's  interpretation  of  cushioneL 
The  first  is  in  Poetical  Miscdlanies  from  a  MS. 
Collection,  temp,  James  II.,  Percy  Society,  1845, 
p.7:- 

**  A  Lottery  Proposed.    Mrs.  Andrews.    A  Cushionet. 
To  hir  that  little  cares  what  lott  she  winnes 
Chaunce  gives  hir  thi^  cushionett  for  hir  pinns." 

Secondly,  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Bobert 
Greene's  Thieves  Falling  Oat,  1692  (reprint 
Harleian  MiscelL,  viil  399),  that  a  cushumet  was 
something  that  lay  in  the  window  of  a  lady's  bed- 
room, i.e.,  in  the  deep  embrasure  where  the  look- 
ing-glass is  still  sometimes  placed.  I  have  more 
than  once  found  a  box,  suitable  for  holding  letters, 
with  a  pincushion  top  or  cover,  in  my  bedroom  at 
an  old  country  house.  With  regard  to  concustabh, 
gustdble  has  the  sense  in  Spanish  of  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  relishable ;  and  Howell,  who  was  fond  of 
coining  and  Latinizing  words,  would  be  very  ready 
to  express  his  opinion  that  the  wines  of  Langnedoc 
resembled  and  equalled  those  of  Spain  by  a  new 
word  on  the  model  of  conterminotu  and  continuous. 
Vincent  S.  Lean. 
Windham  Club. 


Napoleon  =  dTroXXvtov  {6^^  S.  v.  268  ;  vi. 
95.)— Under  the  former  of  these  references  Mr. 
Mathew  asks  on  what  authority  Bleek,  in  his 
commentary  on  Rev.  ix.  1 1  (Lectures  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, p.  236),  connects  airoXXvinVy  Apollyon, 
Destroyer,  with  Napoleon ;  and  under  the  latter 
M.  H.  B.  gives  a  somewhat  curious  and  ingenious 
answer,  showing  that  the  emperor's  name  {va-Tro- 
\^(iiv)  was  obtained  by  abstracting  in  succession 
its  initial  letters,  the  free  translation  of  the  seven 
Greek  words  so  made  being  '^  Napoleon,  Apollyon, 
a  lion,  going  about  devouring  cities."  Your  cor- 
respondent, however,  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
he  will  not  defend  the  accuracy  either  of  the 
Greek  or  the  English  rendering.  That  Napoleon 
when  living  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  the 
incarnation  of  evil,  and  his  surname,  colloquially 
shortened,  used  to  frighten  children — "If  you 
aren't  good,  Boney  will  have  you"— every  one 
fifty  years  old  is  aware  ;  but  I  did  not  know  until 
recently  that  contemporary  historians  went  so  far 
as  to  connect  him  with  the  arch  enemy. 

S.  R.  TowNSHEND  Mayer. 
[See  3'^  8.  xi.  195.] 

"  Mazaoran  "  (5«»  S.  viii.  26,  76.)— The  mean- 
ing of  this  word  is,  I  think,  usually  different  from 
that  already  given.  At  the  battle  of  Mazagran 
the  French  soldiers  were  unable  to  procure  cups . 
for  their  coffee,  and  so  it  was  supplied  to  them  in 
glasses,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed  ;  hence 
the  term  "  Mazagran,"  being  used  on  account  of 
drinking  the  coffee  from  a  glass.  As  regards  the 
theory  of  A.  A.  A.,  a  demi-tasse  and  a  "  mazagran  " 
are  both  accompanied  by  a  carafon.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  has  been  told  me  by  several 
Frenchmen  of  my  acquaintance. 

E.  R.  Vtvyan. 

New  Club,  Cheltenham. 

Heraldic  Book-plates  (5^^  S.  vi.  465,  469  ; 
vil  36,  76,  233,435, 515  ;  viii.  38, 79.)— I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  my  name  added  to  the  list  of  collectors 
of  book-plates,  and  to  have  opportunities  of  ex- 
changing duplicates.         Thomas  W.  Carson. 

Beaumont,  Terenure  Boad,  Dublin. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  name  placed  on  the 
list  of  collectors.  R.  K.  Llotd. 

St  Albans. 

"Than"  as  a  Preposition  {5^  S.  vii.  308, 
454,  494,  616  ;  viii.  77.) — In  answer  to  Hic  kt 
Ubique  I  submit  that  custom  and  authority  have 
justified  the  prepositional  use  of  than.  To  account 
for  the  general  use  of  than  whom,  the  grammarians 
admitted  that  than  must  in  certain  cases  be  con- 
sidered a  preposition.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
Lindley  Murray  expresses  himself  to  this  effect. 
If  than  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  preposition,  we 
may  equally  say  than  me,  than  her^  than  whom, 
^-^  E.  Yardlet. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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"Semper  Eadem''  (5«>  S.  viii.  20,  75.)— This 
was  Queen  Elizabeth's  favoarite  motto.  In 
Camden's  History  of  Elizabeth^  Queen  of  EngUmdy 
cinder  the  date  1559  he  says  :  "  Her  second  care 
WBJS  to  bold  an  even  coarse  in  her  whole  life  and 
all  her  actions  ;  whereupon  she  took  for  her  motto 
*  Semper  eadem,'  that  is,  always  the  same."  After 
the  year  1647,  when  Nath.  Bacon  published  his 
Semper  Idem  Semper  Eadem,  it  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tically a  royal  motto.  Its  use  was,  however, 
revived  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
This  is  curiously  shown  in  the  frontispiece  to  Guy 
Miege's  New  State  of  England,  which  was  made  to 
do  duty  for  several  sovereigns.  This  plate,  which 
was  engraved  by  Sturt  in  1691,  represented 
William  and  Mary  with  Britannia  in  the  middle, 
and  the  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense," 
and  "  W.  &  M.  &  R.  R."  In  1693  supporters  to 
the  royal  arms  and  a  second  motto,  "  Dieu  et  mon 
Droit,"  were  added.  In  1699,  Queen  Mary  being 
dead,  her  figure  was  obliterated  in  the  copper 
plate,  and  that  of  a  bishop  (I  presume  Burnet)  cut 
m  its  place,  and  this  still  served  in  the  edition  of 
1701.  In  1703,  King  William  also  was  dead  ;  so 
the  plate  was  again  altered,  his  likeness  was 
hammered  out,  and  Queen  Anne  was  engraved  in 
its  place,  and  a  third  motto  added,  namely,  the 
old  Elizabethan  one  of  "  Semper  Eadem."  When 
Mary  died  the  "  M."  was  struck  out,  and  only 
**  W.  R."  remained,  and  when  William  died  the 
"  W."  was  converted  into  an  "  A. "  ;  but  through 
all  these  changes  the  middle  figure  of  Britannia 
remained  unaltered,  and  a  careful  examination 
shows  that  only  one  copper  plate  was  used  for  the 
six  editions  between  1691  and  1707. 

Edward  Solly. 

Dr.  Hook's  Misleading  Statement  (5^  S. 
vil  282,  350  ;  viii.  49.) — Dr.  Hook  used'the  word 
"worship."  E.  R.  thinks  he  meant  " invocation." 
I  prefer  to  accept  the  doctor's  own  word,  and  I 
believe  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
readers  (to  use  E.  R.'s  own  expression)  will  hold 
me  to  be  right  in  doing  so.  E.  R.  says  that  ^  in- 
vocation of  saints  is  commonly  called  worship  of 
eaints."  This  may  be  so,  but  common  use  does 
not  make  inaccurate  language  right.  He  adds, 
**  worship  of  saints  is  explained  by  invocation  of 
saints,  because  this  invocation  is  the  chief  act  of 
such  worship."  But  invocation  is  not  the  chief 
act  of  any  worship.  The  chief  act  of  all  worship 
is  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  certainly  no  trace 
of  the  payment  of  such  worship  to  the  saints  is 
found  at  the  period  of  which  Dr.  Hook  writes. 
The  wide  diflference  between  the  worship  offered 
to  the  saints  in  modern  times  and  the  invocation 
practised  in  the  early  ages  needs  no  demonstration. 
This  difference  between  worship  and  invocation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  confusion  between  the 
terms,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  fathers  are 


brought  forward  by  some  as  witnesses  against  in- 
vocation when  they  only  intended  to  warn  against 
worship,  and  by  others  as  witnesses  in  favour  of 
worship  when  they  were  only  expressing  their 
approval  of  invocation,  which  they  strictly  con- 
fined to  requests  for  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
Mr.  Tew's  quotations  are  strongly  against  worship. 
E.  R.'8  quotation  from  St.  Chrysostom  is  in  favour 
of  invocation.  But  although  many  passages  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fathers,  which  show  that  they 
held  invocation  of  saints  to  be  right,  and  which 
prove  that  Thomdike  was  justified  in  his  stiUe- 
ment,  yet  many  passages  of  an  opposite  character 
are  also  to  be  found.  The  fathers,  in  fact,  spoke 
with  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  those  who  hold  and  those  who  reject  the 
opinion  that  the  saints  should  be  invoked  may 
find  support  in  the  patristic  writings. 

H.  P.  D. 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  "  (5*^  S. 
vii.  263,  318,  358.)— The  last  stanza  of  A  Proper 
New  Balad  in  Praise  of  my  Lady  Marques,  by 
W.  Elderton,  printed  in  1569  (Ancient  Ballads 
and  Broadsides , .  An  the  Librarii  of  Henry  Huth, 
Efq.y  reprinted  1867  by  the  Philobiblion  Soc.,  p.  22), 
begins : — 

*'  Then  have  amongst  ye  once  again, 
Faint  harts  faire  ladies  iieuer  win  ; 
I  trust  ye  will  consider  my  payne, 
When  any  good  venison  conieth  in." 

Again,  a  poem  in  Geo.  Whetstone's  Rocks  of 
Regard,  pt.  ii.,  1576,  thus  concludes  :— 

"  The  silent  man  still  suffers  wrong,  the  proverbe  o!dc 
doth  say ; 
And  where  adventure  wants   the  wibhing  wight  ne 

thriTes, 
Faint  heart,  hath  been  a  common  plirase,  faire  lady 
never  wives," 

J.  P.  Collier's  Reprint,  p.  122. 

This  proverb  occurs  also  in  Lyly's  Euphves,  1581, 
Arber's  repr.,  p.  364,  and  in  Middleton*s  Inner 
Temple  Masque,  printed  in  1619.  "Fortes  for- 
tuna  adjuvat "  is  probably  the  germ. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 
Windham  Club. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5**»  S.  viii. 
90.)— 

**  Thus  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month,  we  passed; 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last 
I  tore  my  gown,  I  soiled  my  locks  with  dust, 
And  beat  my  breasts  as  wretched  widows— must; 
Before  mv  face  my  handkerchief  I  spread. 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  I  did— not  shed." 

Pope's  Wife  of  Bath,  11.  307-312. 
Charles  F.  S.  Wauren,  M.A. 

"  And  thou,  Dalhoussy,  the  jrreat  God  of  War, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar." 
This  quotation  by  Pope,  given   as   anonymous,  is  by 
Swift    See  "  N.  &  Q.,'M«h  S.  ii.  119.     (^  KJ^r^^r> 
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"  To-day  luck 's  tbine,  to-morrow  mine, 
Each  dog  must  have  his  day  ; 
For  Hercules  bent  Hart  o'  Greece, 
And  Hart  0'  Greece  beat  Hercules." 
^The   Pindar  of    Wak^JUlcTs  Legend,  London,  1832, 
priTately  printed  (by  John  Hughes,  Esq.). 

W.  J.  Bebnhard  Smith. 

"  He 's  a  slave  who  dare  not  be,"  ke., 
is  by  Prof.  James  Russell  Lowell.    It  is  part  of  a  fine 
anti-slarery  poem,  and  will  be  found  in  any  edition  of 
his  poems.  W.  £.  A.  A. 


MiittUmxtaviM. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Poems,    Lyric*,    Songs,   and    Sonnets.      By    Francis 

Bennoch,  F.S.A.  (Hardwiok  &  Bogue.) 
In  the  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel,  (he  Songs  of  Scotland 
suhsegnent  to  Burns,  the  editor,  Dr.  Rogers,  gives  ten 
samples  of  the  quality  of  this  Scottish  poet,  who  may 
perhaps  be  better  known  by  his  Storm,  and  other  Poems, 
published  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  biographical 
notice  Dr.  Rogers  states  that  Mr.  Bennoch  was  bom  in 
Dumfries  in  1812,  that  he  came  to  London  in  1828,  when 
he  entered  a  house  of  business,  beoame  a  co-partnor  in 
the  silk  trade  in  '87,  and  subsequentlr  traded  on  his  own 
account  During  the  whole  time  Mr.  Bennoch  ne^r 
forgot  the  Nith,  or  the  local  muse,  or  his  oaten  pipe. 
No  other  London  merchant  and  Common  Councilnuin 
has  wooed  the  Scottish  muse,  or  any  muse,  so  in- 
defotigably  as  he.  In  the  present  volume  he,  now  with- 
drawn from  business,  has  collected  all  his  minstrelsy, 
including  The  Storm,  and  theT  occupy  near  upon  four 
hundred  pages.  Originally,  Mr.  Bennoch  had  a  rery 
strong  inclination  to  take  up  literature  as  a  profession, 
but  the  silk  business  had  its  attractions,  and  poetry 
was  pursued  only  as  a  relaxation.  The  merchant  and 
minstrel  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  Fortune 
has  stood  at  the  side  of  the  gentleman  who  is  known  in 
this  double  character.  This  is  a  rare  thing  for  Fortune 
to  do.  The  author  dedicates  this  tuneful  volume  to  his 
wife,  as  his  best  and  wisest  friend.  This,  happily,  is  a 
circumstance  less  rare  in  a  husband's  life.  The  poet's 
love  for  his  native  glens  and  streams  is  musically  ardent 
in  its  expression.  Thus  he  says  of  the  Nith : — 
"  In  youth  I  wandered  by  thy  side. 

The  Tynron  hills  before  me ; 
And  now,  as  bridegroom  loves  his  bride. 

In  spirit  I  adore  thee." 
This  perhaps  is  not  quite  so  comi>1imentary  as  Mr. 
Bennoch  means  it  to  be.  No  doubt  his  heart  is  a  never- 
failing  fountain  of  praise  of  the  Scottish  river,  but  the 
Nith,  his  poolic  bride,  is  a  long  way  off  from  the  bride- 
groom's elegant  villa  at  Blackheath  or  his  London 
residence  in  Tavistock  Square.  However,  despite  the 
separation,  the  poetic  love  remains,  and  the  enamoured 
minstrel  sings  :— 

"  So  flow  for  aye,  beloved  stream  ! 

Dear  Nith,  delightful  river  ! 
By  castles  grey,  and  meadows  green. 

Flow  on  in  peace  for  ever  ! " 
The  volume  is  honourable  to  the  accomplished  writer, 
whose  preface  is  a  very  pretty  bit  of  autooiography. 

Soms  Account  (^  the  Parish  of  Ashburv  in  Berhshire:  its 

History,  Antiquities,  Ac     By  the  Itev.  Henry  Miller, 

M.A.  (Vicar).     (London  and  Oxford,  James  Parker 

&  Co.) 

If  everv  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  would  do  as  much  for 

his  parish  as  the  Vicar  of  Ashbury  has  done,  no  local 


history  or  traditions  would  die  out.  This  account  of 
Ashbury  only  fills  twenty  pages,  yet  the  author,  by  keep- 
ing strictly  to  his  subject,  nas  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
his  readers  an  excellent  account  of  the  physical  and 
geological  features  of  his  parish,  and  its  history,  eeele- 
siastical  and  numorial.  In  treating  of  the  four  spring* 
which  supplv  the  village  of  Ashbury  with  water,  Mr. 
Miller  says  that  **  they  are  high  in  summer,  and  lower 
during  the  period  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year."  It  is  supposed  that  '*  there 
is  a  large  natural  supply  of  water  underneath  the  chalk, 
with  which  these,  wells  are  connected  by  a  kind  of  tube 
or  siphon.  This  reservoir  becomes  gntdually  emptied 
during  the  dry  season,  and  is  not  replenished  till  the 
winter  is  far  advanced,  when,  being  full,  it  propels  the 
water  through  the  siphons  and  produces  the  pnenomenon 
locally  known  as  the  bursting  of  the  springs."  We  are 
told  that,  '*  however  heavy  the  rains  may  be,  they  seldom 
burst  out  and  flow  freely  before  January  or  February." 


BooK-LKNi>i5a.~The  following  lines  I  found  written 
in  a  black-letter  Chaucer,  in  a  cursive  hand  of  (probably) 
the  early  part  of  last  century : — 
*'  bee  that  lends  to  all  and  none  deneys 
Shows  himsellf  more  kinde  then  wise. 
But  bee  that  deney  (tic)  all  &  lends  to  none 
bath  a  heart  as  hard  as  stone.** 

R.  R.  Llotd. 
St  Albans. 


SttAitti  to  CorreirponOen». 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Cantabsr.— The  name  of  Plymley  was  a  real  name  in 
the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  last  century,  before 
Sydney  Smith  used  it  with  a  pre-name,  equally 
pseudonymous,  under  which  he  published,  in  the  present 
century,  Letttrs  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  my 
Brother  Abraham,  who  Lives  in  the  Country,  by  Peter 
Plymley.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Plymley  was  Archdeacon  of 
Salop.  His  charges  and  sermons  attracted  considerable 
notice  at  the  cloae  of  the  last  century ;  particularly  od» 
charge,  in  which  he  maintuned  that  *'the  Grecian 
philosophers  could  not  advance  so  far  towards  God  as  U> 
nave  any  distinct  ideas  concerning  his  attributes.**  In 
this  charge  (1792)  Archdeacon  Plymley  treated  Socrates 
with  a  scorn  which  is  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
treatment  of  0>wper  and  Dean  Stanley. 

W.  E.  B.— Incorrectly  quoted.    The  second  is  ftx>m 

Swift's  Poetry,  a  Rhapsody;  the  third  and  last,  fronk 

Kemble's  Panel,  altered  from  Bickerstaffe's  Tit  WOl 
it*sno  Worse, 

H.  W.— This  saying  is  attributed  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

R.  J.  v.— See  p.  114  of  our  present  number. 
Erbatum.— P.  84,  col.  i.  L  16  from  foot,  for  "19th  •*" 
read  "20th." 

NOTICE, 

Editorial  Communications  sbeuld  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  *  "—Advertisementt  and 
Business  Letters  to  <<The  Publisher  "~at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munioations  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  expeetion. 


1  maKe  no  exeepuon.       t 
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SIEGE  OP  LIMERICK. 

The  following  despatch  is  taken,  as  was  the 
aocount  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (5">  S.  viii.  21), 
from  the  letters  of  Jean  Payen  de  Ia,  Fouleresse 
to  Christian  V.,  King  of  Denmark.  On  comparison 
with  Macaulay's  narfative  of  the  siese,  it  will  be 
Iband  to  contain  several  particulars  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  either  his  knowledge  or  his  notice. 
Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  king's 
narrow  escape  of  being  taken  prisoner,  which, 
unless  my  memory  fail  me,  does  not  occur  in  the 
History  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  authorities  quoted  by  Macaulay  in  refuta- 
tion of  Berwick's  assertion,  that  William  pretended 
that  the  weather  was  wet  to  hide  the  shame  of  his 
defeat. 

Letter  157. 
To  ike  King, 

"Sire,— I  ftarted  from  Dubrin  on  the  18th  of  the 
present  month  and  arrived  here  yesterday.  I  found 
tipermtiona  but  little  advanced.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
the  garrison,  composed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  is  defendiuK  itself  vigorously.  And  this  siege, 
which  was  eoneidered  to  be  of  but  little  conseauence, 
and  rappoeed  to  present  no  difficulty,  has  turned  oat  to 
be  a  very  serious  undertaking,  and  one  which  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  bring  to  a  favourable  termination.  The 
hesinniiig,  it  is  true,  was  snocessful ;  but  the  result  still 
appears  uncertain.  As  the  king's  army  approached  the 
town,  it  drove  the  enemy  from  all  the  posts  which  they 


occupied  about  the  fortress.  This  sucoess  threw  them 
into  such  consternation  that,  had  the  artulery  been  here, 
it  is  presumable  they  would  have  capitulated.  8arsfield*s 
expedition,  in  which  he  attacked  tne  detachment  that 
escorted  the  guns  and  rendered  the  latter  useless,  as  I 
wrote  from  Dublin,  has  not  only  inspired  the  enemy  with 
fresh  courage,  but  has  also  delayed  the  opening  of  the 
trenches  for  more  than  a  week,  it  having  been  necessary 
to  send  for  artillery  from  Waterford.  Daring  this  time 
the  besieged  have  fortified  themselves  with  new  ont- 
works  and  with  good  retrenchments  within  the  town. 

'*Tbe  Shannon  flows  through  the  town  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  The  king  can  only  attack  that  part  of 
it  which  is  on  this  side  of  the  river,  not  only  because  it 
is  difficult  to  cross  the  water,  but  also  because  the  enemy 
have  a  very  large  body  of  troops  encamped  on  the  other 
side;  and  because,  moreover,  if  he  aboold  divide  his 
forces  it  would  not  be  possible  to  beat  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field  and  to  carry  on  the  siege  at  the  same  time. 
The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  17th  of  this  month. 
The  Duke  of  Wirtenberg  was  the  first  to  do  duty  in  them. 
Next  day  his  Highness  led  the  Danish  troops  against  a 
redoubt,  which  they  carried,  sword  in  hand,  with  a 
bravery  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
army.  On  the  20th,  M.  de  Belcasset,  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  French  refugees,  at  the  head  of  his  own  men 
and  of  a  detachment  of  your  Majesty's  troops,  led  the 
assault  of  another  redoubt  It  was  attacked  with  great 
intrepidity,  but  defended  with  equal  vigour.  It  was  at- 
last  carried,  but  with  the  loss  of  forty  officers,  of  wliom, 
however,  none  are  Danish.  Last  night  the  trenches 
were  lm>ught  to  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  counter- 
scarp, which  the  king  will  give  orders  to  attack  in  a  few 
days.  The  enemy  seem  inclined  to  defend  this  position 
vtgoronsly.  They  have  strengthened  it  with  a  part  of 
their  artUlery.  The  other  fortifications  are  but  of  little 
importance.  They  consist  only  of  an  old  rampart  flanked 
by  towers  in  the  ancient  style.  The  greatest  strength 
of  the  town  is  in  its  garrison,  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  is  very  numerous.  Moreover,  the  other  side  of 
the  town  being  free  and  open  for  the  introduction  of 
supplies,  it  is  likely  that  the  siege  will  be  a  protracted 
one.  M.  Boisselot.  a  French  officer,  is  in  command  of 
the  fortress,  but  Tirconnel  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
with  the  cavalry,  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
between  Galloway  and  the  town  which  we  are  besieging. 

"  Two  days  ago  the  besieged  made  a  vigorous  sortie, 
but  were  repulsed  with  no  less  vigour  aiKl  with  great 
loss.  Yesterday  the  king  ordered  bombs  and  carcasses** 
to  be  thrown  mto  the  town.  These  set  fire  to  it  in 
several  places.  The  flames  were,  however,  extinguished 
during  the  night,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  caosed  much 
damage.  To-day  the  artillery  has  been  employed,  and 
not  without  success,  in  making  a  breach  in  the  rampart. 
There  is  the  greater  anxiety  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy 
cloM,  as,  if  the  rains,  which  are  usual  in  this  oountiy 
at  the  season  in  which  we  now  are,  should  surprise  us,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hold  out  on  the  marsny  ground 
on  which  we  are  encamped. 

*'  The  king  is  so  busy  with  ^le  siege  that,  since  my 
arrival,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
congratulating  him  on  the  crosnng  of  the  Boyne,  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  contained  in  your  Majesty's 
despatch  of  the  22nd  of  July.  I  shall,  however,  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  tkne,  I  shall  not  fail  to 


*  It  may  not  be  unnecessarv  to  explain  that  a  earcats 
is,  or  rather  was, ''  a  kind  of  bomb,  usually  oblong,  con- 
sisting of  a  shell  or  case,  sometimes  of  iron,  with  holes, 
more  commonly  of  a  coarse  strong  stuff,  pitched  over 
and  girt  with  iron  hoops,  filled  with  combustibles,  and 
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mention  the  matter  of  the  toll  of  the  Elbe,  about  which 
negotiations  have  been  opened  at  the  imperial  court. 
The  king  is  almost  all  day  long  in  the  trenches,  and 
exposes  his  person  on  every  occasion  as  much  as  a  private 
exposes  and  is  obliged  to  expose  his.  A  few  days  i^^ 
a  squadron  of  the  enemy  might  easily  have  carried  him 
off.  He  had  gone,  attended  by  only  seren  or  eight 
persons,  to  reconnoitre  the  fortifications  on  the  banks  of 
the  rirer,  to  the  right  of  the  camp.  He  was  perceived 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  A  squadron  was  detached  and 
sent  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford  which  is  near,  and  to  cut 
off  the  king.  This  might  easily  have  been  done  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  those  who  were  about  the 
king.  Fortunately,  however,  the  late  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg'requerrv,  who  was  on  a  slight  eminence  .between 
the  camp  and  the  spot  where  the  king  was  standing,  saw 
the  enemy's  manoeuvre,  and  came  at  full  speed  to  warn 
the  king.  He  at  first  laughed  at  the  equerry's  advice, 
so  that  the  latter,  who  knew  that  there  was  but  little 
time  to  lose,  began  to  swear  and  to  address  him  in  lan- 
guage so  coarse  that  the  respect  which  I  owe  your 
Majesty  does  not  allow  me  to  repeat  it.  Thereupon  the 
king,  who  had  left  his  saddle,  remounted  his  horse,  and 
barely  had  time  to  escape  in  safety.  The  enemy,  who 
had  already  passed  a  part  of  the  river,  fired  their  car- 
bines at  him,  and  Count  Schomberg,  who  was  at  his 
Majesty's  side,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

**  I  must  not  conclude  this  report  without  informing 
your  Majesty  that  the  Danish  troops  are  giving  greater 
satisfaction  every  day.  All  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
them.  The  Duke  of  Wirtenberg  has  so  far  won  the 
king's  good  graces  that  his  Majesty  does  nothing  without 
listening  to  his  advice.  Mr.  Walter,  captain  in  the 
Guards,  died  yesterday  of  a  shot  wound  which  he  had 
received  on  the  second  day  of  the  siege.  He  is  regretted 
both  by  the  troops  and  by  the  commanding  officers. 
Sire.  &o. 

**  Camp  before  Limerick,  August  24th,  1690." 

Letter  158. 
To  the  King. 
"Sire, — My  report  of  the  24th  inst.  informed  your 
Migesty  of  the  state  in  which  the  siege  of  Limerick  then 
was,  and  of  the  vigorous  resistance  made  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. From  the  present  despatch  your  Maiesty  will 
learn  the  continuation  of  this  resistance  on  their  part, 
as  well  as  other  events  which  have  happened  in  their 
favour  since  then.  The  day  before  yesterday,  27th  of 
this  month,  the  king  gave  orders  to  attack  the  counter- 
scarp. The  hour  fixed  upon  was  four  in  the  afternoon. 
A  hundred  Protestant  officers  of  the  refugee  troops  and 
five  hundred  grenadiers  had  been  commanded  to  open 
the  attack.  They  were  supported  by  the  troops  that  day 
on  duty  in  the  trenches  under  the  orders  of  General 
Douglas.  The  Duke  of  Wirtenberg,  who  was  to  relieve 
the  trenches  that  evening  with  a  body  of  troops,  was  to 
second  the  former.  The  king  having  taken  his  station 
on  a  small  eminence,  whence  be  had  a  full  view  of  the 
attack,  ordered  three  guns  to  be  fired  as  a  signal.  The 
attack  was  made  in  the  preconcerted  order,  and  at  first 
with  a  successfiil  result.  After  standing  a  heavy  and 
continuous  fire,  the  assailants  carried  the  counterscarp. 
They  kept  it  for  an  hour  and  endeavoured  to  take  up  a 
position  in  it  But  finding  the  covered  way  too  narrow 
and  too  near  the  rampart,  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
so.  From  the  top  of  this  rampart  the  enemy,  seconded 
by  the  artillery  which  flanked  the  covered  way,  flung 
huge  stones  upon  the  assailants  and  occasioned  consider- 
able loss.  Meantime,  a  part  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  led  to  the  attack,  inspired  with  great  zeal  and 
ardour  at  seeing  that  the  enemy,  who  had  been  driven 


from  the  counterscarp,  were  retreating  into  the  town 
through  the  breach  which  our  guns  had  made  in  the 
rampart,  followed  them,  contrary  to  orders,  and  scaled 
the  breach.  Your  Majesty's  Green  regiment  and  some 
English  grenadiers  remained  in  it  more  than  half  ao 
hour.  A  few  of  the  latter  even  penetrated  as  far  sm  the 
public  square  of  the  town.  There  they  all  met  their 
death,  for  the  order  to  storm  the  town  not  having  been 
given,  and  no  dispositions  to  that  effect  having  been 
made,  it  was  impossible  to  second  theie  brave  troops. 
The  enemy,  seeing  some  confusion  on  our  side,  regained 
courage  and  recovered  from  the  surprise  causied  by  the 
attack  which  they  had  just  sustained.  Having  drrren 
our  men  from  the  breach,  they  again  took  possession  of 
it,  and,  immediately  after,  of  the  covered  way,  which 
the^  stormed  with  stones  and  shot  Whilst  the  Green 
regiment  was  still  within  the  breach,  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
tenberg, who  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  trenches,  sent 
word  to  the  king,  through  the  Marquis  de  la  Barre.  one 
of  the  aides-de-camp,  that  he  would  undertake  to  put  hini 
that  day  in  possession  of  the  town  if  his  Majesty  would 
only  give  him  a  few  regiments  to  support  those  already  in 
the  breach.  1  was  by  the  side  of  the  kingwhen  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Barre  delivered  his  message.  He  continued  to 
observe  the  enemy's  manoeuvre  and  made  no  reply.  A 
moment  later  M.  de  la  Forest  came  to  the  king  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  to  reiterate  what  the  mMrquis  had 
already  proposed.  His  Majesty  replied  that  it  was  now 
too  late,  that  the  opportunity  was  passed.  He  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  troops  to  Tetire  behind  the 
trenches  and  into  the  camp,  several  English  regiments 
were  still  standing  unsheltered  on  the  glacis,  as  thonsh 
they  wished  to  brave  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  This  fire 
was  terrible,  and  lasted  from  four  o'clock,  at  which  time 
the  action  commenced,  till  half-past  six,  when  the  as- 
sailants retired.  Our  losses  amount  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Calney  and 
M.  de  Suzanet,  captain  of  the  grenadier  company  of 
your  Mf^esty's  regiment  of  Guards,  are  amongst  the 
former.  The  Green  regiment  has  lost  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  men.  It  is  computed  that  all  the  Danish  regi- 
ments together  have  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  killed 
and  wounded. 

"  The  opinion  is  generally  expressed  throughout  the 
army  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Wirtenberg  had  that  day  been 
on  duty,  and  had  consequently  led  the  attack,  the  town 
would  have  been  taken.  Everybody  is  favourably  in> 
clined  towards  the  prince.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  town  be  attacked  a  second  time  the  king  will 
choose  for  the  purpose  a  day  when  the  duke  has  the 
trenches.  The  artillery  is  still  working  at  the  breach 
and  preparing  the  way  for  an  attack  on  the  body  of  the 
fortress.  The  counterscarp  is  no  longer  thought  of,  it 
being  impossible  to  take  up  a  position  in  it  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  to  maintain  possession  of  it  There  are  some 
who  think  that  the  king  will  be  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  in  spite  of  our  making  believe  that  we  intend  to 
continue  it  They  allege  three  reasons.  The  first  is,  that 
for  the  last  three  days  the  weather  has  been  very  bad, 
which  is  not  only  tiring  for  the  troops,  but  might  even 
prevent  them  from  leaving  the  marshy  ground  on  which 
they  are  encamped.  The  second  is,  that  some  appre- 
hension is  felt  lest  the  French  troops  which  are  at  Gal- 
loway should  return  to  reinforce  the  Irish,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  attack  ua  This  would  not  be  difficult, 
considering  the  losses  which  the  army  has  sustained,  and 
would  still  have  to  sustain,  if  we  continued  the  siege. 
But  the  third  and  most  important  reason  is  that  we  are 
running  short  of  shot  and,  it  is  said,  of  powder  as  well. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  likely  than  not  that  the  siege  will 
be  raised.  The  Duke  of  Wirtenberg's  advice  would  be  to 
make  another  attack  without^4qss  of  time.  He  is  con- 
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fident  it  would  be  successful,  but  neither  the  other 
gcDeraii  nor  the  king  himself  are  of  this  opinion. 

"Some  deserters  who  have  escaped  from  the  town 
daring  the  siege  reUtc  that  King  James's  partisans  have 
published  the  last  amnesty  issued  by  the  king,  after 
bariog  omitted  the  advantageous  conditions  contained  in 
it  and  substituted  threats,  in  order  to  frighten  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  that  this  has  had  the  effect 
for  which  the  declaration  was  falsified.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  citizens,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
Roman  Catholics,  are  more  than  ever  exasperated  against 
the  English.  The  veiy  women,  prone  as  they  are  to 
Tiolent  passions,  have  since  then  become  furious.  Jt  was 
noticed  that  during  the  attack  on  the  counterscarp  they 
caused  as  much,  indeed,  more  damage  than  the  gar- 
rison, by  throwing  huge  stones  on  the  assaiknts,  of 
whom  a  great  number  thus  perished.  Two  days  ago  one 
of  the  deserters,  an  officer,  more  courageous  than 
prudent,  undertook  to  return  into  the  town  and  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  the  inhabitants  the  genuine  declaration 
of  the  king.  But  as  there  are  a  multitude  of  monks  and 
priests,  who  usually  possess  great  influence  over  the 
people,  it  is  not  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  dis- 
abuse them  of  the  false  notions  which  have  been  suggested 
to  them. 

"  Since  the  failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the  army, 
intelligence  has  beeti  received  that  M.  d'Anfreville  has 
arrived  at  Galloway  with  ships  for  the  embarkation  and 
the  transport  to  France  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty's 
troops.  Consequently,  if  the  town  of  Limerick  had 
been  taken,  as  might  easily  have  happened  had  fitting 
di»positions  been  made,  the  war  in  Ireland  would  have 
been  brought  to  a  close.  The  reverse  being  the  case,  it 
is  probable  that  Count  Lauzun  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
embark  nor  M.  d'Anfreville  to  set  sail,  and  that  the  war 
ia  this  country  may  last  auother  campaign. 

"After  having  informed  your  Majesty  of  the  state  of 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  I  must  add  that  I  had  a  long 
audience  with  the  King  of  England  this  morning.  In 
7oar  Majesty's  name  I  congratubted  him,  in  the  best  and 
most  suitable  terms  I  could  find,  on  the  crossing  of  the 
Boyne.  I  told  him  with  what  interest  and  satisfaction 
;our  Msjetty  had  heard  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
Kngliih  array  over  that  of  King  James,  and  of  your 
H^esty's  hopes  and  wishes  fbr  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  allies.  The 
Hng  answered  that  be  was  thankful  to  your  Majesty  for 
this  mark  of  friendship.  He  said  that  the  Danish  troops 
had  creatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  arms,  that  he 
^mired  their  bravery  and  their  intrepidity,  that  he  was 
particularly  satisfied  with  the  good  and  prudent  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Wirtenberg,  and  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  vrite  and  inform  your  Majesty  of  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

"  At  thit  very  moment,  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
I^ke  of  Wirtenberg  sends  me  word  that  it  has  been 
resolved  to  raise  the  siege,  and  that  the  king  will  start 
to-morrow  at  daybreak  for  Waterford,  whence  he  is  to 
fet  iftil  for  England.  The  taking  of  Limerick  is  put  off 
till  next  spring,  and  M.  Ginkle  is  to  command  the  army 
till  further  orders.  Letters  received  from  England  bring 
intelligence  that  Lord  Marlborough  has  embarked  with 
a  body  of  troops,  intending  to  make  a  descent  near  Cork 
or  Kinsale,  and  it  is  reported  here  that  siege  will  b?  laid 
to  these  towns  in  the  autumn.    Sire,  kc. 

"Camp  before  Limerick,  August  29th,  1690." 

Letter  159. 

To  M.  de  Jesten. 

"  Sir,— I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  report  which  I 

•end  his  Mi^jesty.    Nevertheless,  I  have  the  honour  to 

^dreas  this  letter  to  you  to  inform  you  that  the  ill 


success  of  the  siege,  joined  to  the  rain,  which  has  been 
falling  for  the  last  three  days,  and  which  inundates  the 
camp,  obliges  the  King  of  England  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  We  start  at  daybreak  for  Waterford, 
where  we  are  to  take  ship.  The  king's  yachts,  indeed, 
are  not  there^  having  orders  to  await  him  at  Dublin. 
There  are,  however,  several  men-of-war,  on  one  of  which 
the  king  can  embark.  The  tents  are  already  being  furled 
in  this  part  of  the  camp,  and  in  spite  of  the  storm 
which  is  now  raging,  I  may  be  obliged  to  set  out  before 
the  king  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  he  in 
Waterford.  God  grant  that  our  passage  may  be  better 
than  the  success  we  have  met  with  in  this  cursed  siege, 
during  wjhich  we  have  all  been  on  the  point  of  perishing 
from  the  fetid  exhalations  of  the  bogs  and  of  the  excre- 
ments of  the  army  (od  nous  avons  tout  pense  crever  par 
let  mauvaites  (xhaiauont  de*  marais  et  des  ordures  de 
Varraie).    I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"  Camp  before  Limerick,  August  29th,  1690." 

L.  Barb^. 

BUckeburg,  Schaumburg-Lippe. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCOTTISH  HISTORY :  THE 
DE  BRU8  FAMILY  OF  GLASSONBY,  IN  CUM- 
BERLAND. 

Two  reverend  and  learned  editors  of  volumes 
forming  part  of  the  series  of  Rolls'  publications 
have  noticed  this  family.  In  1870  Mr.  Stevenson 
^ave,  under  date  Nov.  3,  1292,  in  his  Documents 
illustrative  of  Scottish  History  from  the  Death  of 
Alexander  III.  to  the  Accession  of  Robert  Bruce 
(vol  i.  p.  362),  some  very  curious  extracts  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Justice  Ayre  held  at  Carlisle,  by 
Hugh  de  Oressingham  and  his  colleagues,  illustra- 
tive of  the  practice  of  a  Baron  Court  of  the  day. 
Robert  de  Brus,  of  Glassonby,  and  Christiana  his 
wife  were  the  persons,  the  proceedings  of  whose 
Baron  Court  were  called  in  question.  Two  suitors 
before  their  court  had  recourse  to  the  "  duellum  " 
regarding  the  theft  of  an  ox,  and  the  vanquished 
was  hanged  by  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
appears  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  justices.  The 
title  of  Robert  and  Christiana  to  the  manor  of 
Glassonby  was  also  impugned  before  the  justices 
by  a  certain  Henry  de  Engayne,  who  asserted  it 
to  have  been  held  bv  his  ancestor  Gilbert,  '*  temp. 
Regis  Johannis.''  Robert  and  Chrbtiana  replied 
that  King  John  had  granted  it  to  a  certain  Edard 
or  Odard  de  Hodalmia,  along  with  the  "  vill "  of 
Gamelsby,  which  Edard  was  Christiana's  grand- 
father, and  she  was  his  heiress.  They  produced 
John's  charter,  and  apparently  Henry  de  Engayne 
was  nonsuited,  but  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  king, 
"if  it  seemed  good  to  him."  From  another  case  in 
the  same  volume  (p.  365)  it  appears  that  Christiana 
had,  in  1261,  been  the  wife  of  an  Adam  de  Jesse- 
muthe.  This  Robert  de  Brus,  of  Glassonby,  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Robert  de  Briis,  Lord  of 
Annandale  (the  competitor  for  the  Scottish  crown), 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Carrick,  his  son,  and  of  Robert 
de  BruR,  the  future  king,  his  grandson,  then  (1292)  i 
a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age5lC 
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The  "  competitor "  died  a  veiy  aged  man,  in  the 
early  part  of  1295.  His  wife  was  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  this  alone  would  show 
that  Bobert  of  Gkssonby  was  a  different  person. 

Yet  in  another  most  interesting  book,  Rainess 
Selections  from  the  Begitters  of  York  and  Durkam^ 
1673,  there  is  some.misapprehension  regarding  the 
Bros  family,  which  perhaps  that  gentleman  will 
allow  a  Scotsman  to  point  out.  On  p.  163  there 
is  a  letter  (in  1304  ?)  by  Robert  de  Brus  to  Arch- 
bishop Coibridge,  complaining  that  some  secukr 
persons  had  taken  away  the  goods  of  the  church 
of  Camemoel,  iu  Galloway,  which  the  king 
(qy.  Edward  I.)  had  given  to  his  son  Alexander,  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  asking  the  archbishop  to 
write  ^Hrennchanf'  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Gallo- 
way on  the  subject.  The  archbishop  duly  attended 
to  the  matter  on  Feb.  24,  1304.  The  person  who 
made  the  index  evidently  thought  that  this  Robert 
was  the  future  king  of  Scotland,  whereas  the 
writer  was  his  father — Alexander  and  the  king 
being  brothers.  At  p.  135  Archbishop  Newark 
writes  to  the  Chapter  of  Ripon  on  behalf  of  Do- 
mina  Christiana  4e  Brus,  asking  that,  as  she  was 
aged,  she  might  have  an  oratory  in  her  hospitium 
in  that  town.  The  letter  is  dated  "  xi  KaL  Jan"" 
Pea  22),  1297.  Christiana  is  called--in  a  note, 
and  also  in  the  index — the  '*  mother  of  the  king," 
which  we  know  she  was  not,  as  he  was  the  son  of 
Martha,  Countess  of  Carrick,  whose  romantic 
courtship  of  his  father  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
Scottish  history.  On  p.  251  Christiana  is  again 
referred  to,  as  having  given  the  church  of  Adding- 
ham  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carlisle.  She  is 
called  on  the  margin  the  *^  widow  of  Robert  de 
Bruys,"  whereas  they  were  evidently  both  living 
on  "  V  Id.  Julij,  1282,"  the  date  of  the  bishop's 
confirmation.  The  expression  **in  viduitate"  in 
the  body  of  the  grant  had  no  doubt  reference  to  her 
being  the  widow  of  a  former  husband.  The  name 
of  Humphry  de  Bohun  is  noticed  in  the  preface 
(p.  xxvii)  as  that  of  the  rash  champion  who  fell 
by  the  hand  of  King  Robert.  But  on  turning  to 
p.  215  we  find  a  commission  recorded  by  Arch- 
bishop Melton  on  March  25,  1322,  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  York,  authorizing  him  to  absolve 
Humphry  de  Bohun,  formerly  Earl  of  Hereford, 
from  any  sentence  of  suspension  and  exeommuni- 
cation  at  the  time  of  his  death,  so  as  to  allow  of 
his  body  being  buried.  It  is  thus  clear  that  this 
refers  to  the  rebel  earl  who  was  an  ally  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  not  to  his  relative  Henry 
de  Bohun.  Canon  Raine  will  forgive  these  little 
macuke  being  pointed  out  by  one  who  felt  greatly 
indebted  to  his  learned  labours  on  these  northern 
registers,  in  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the 
Scottish  invasions  of  the  northern  counties,  under 
the  leadership  of  King  Robert  and  his  lieutenants, 
and  hence  was  led  to  study  the  work  pretty  closely. 

Anolo-Scotus. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  CARAUSIU8. 
{ContUutdfrwm,  p.  86.) 

I  now  come  to  an  author  who  was  certainly  well 
informed,  but  unfortunately  is  indisposed  to  tell 
all  he  knows.  Dr.  Giles,  in  his  History  of  the 
Ancient  Britons  (voL  iL  pp.  96, 97),  gives  extracts, 
in  the  original  Greek,  from  Ptolemy's  Geography ; 
and  yet  with  the  facts  there  stated  by  him  of  **  a 
city  Manapia  "  in  Ireland,  and  of  a  tribe  of  Irish 
"  Manapians,''  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
Caunden  had  written  on  the  subject,  this  is  his 
statement  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Caransius  :  — 

"Carausius  is  called  by  the  historians  'a  citizen  of 
Menapia ';  but  it  is  ooc  agreed  what  interpretation  is  to 
be  put  upon  the  name.  Some  suppose  liim  to  hare 
belonged  to  the  Belgie  tribe  of  Mennpii.  others  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Menavia,  or  St  Davids,  in  Wales."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  266.* 

I  have  no  further  evidence  in  support  of  the 
suggestion  that  Carausius  was  a  Welshman.  The 
testimony  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
last  witness,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  deliberately  in- 
sincere ;  for  he  has  not  told  all  the  truth  contained 
in  the  documents  he  has  himself  published. 

The  last  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
is  the  much  disputed  question  whether  or  not 
Carausius  was  an  Irishman. 

Aurelius  Victor  says  of  Carausius  that  he  was 
"a  citizen  of  Menapia"  (Menapia  civis).  There 
was,  then,  a  city  called  Menapia.  Where  was  that 
city?  Ptolemy  says  that  there  were  in  Ireland 
two  cities,  MavaTria  ttoXi?  (Manapia  city),  'E^Aava 
TToXts  (Dublin  city).  Ptolemy  also  telU  us  that 
there  were  in  Ireland  "  Manapians  "  (M.avdvoia\ 
and  specifies  that  the  district  they  occupied  was 
between  two  other  tribes,  as  follows :  *'  Then  the 
Cauci ;  south  of  them  are  Manapii ;  then  the 
Conondi,  above  the  Brigantes  "  {Mon.  HisL  Brit^ 
p.  xi). 

Here  then  are  Manapians  and  a  city  of  Mana- 
pia in  Ireland ;  and  an  English  author  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  writing  ou  "  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land," states  that  "the  city  of  Waterford  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Manapia, 
as  Dublin  was  formerly  called  Eblana  " — *'  Appel- 
lavit  banc  urbem  [Waterford]  antiqoitas  Manab- 
piam,  sicut  et  Dublinum  Eblanam''  (Stanihurst, 
De  B^xis  in  Hibemia  gestis,  p.  23,  Antwerp, 
1584).  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Smith 
in  his  Present  and  Ancient  State  of  JVaterford, 
pp.  1-3  (Dublin,  1774). 

In  the  Delphin  edition  of  Aurelius  Victor 
(Paris,  1681)  Madame  Dacier  appends  an  obser- 
vation to  the  words  "  Menapite  civis,"  which  ii 
adopted  by  Pitsius  in  his  subsec^uent  edition  of 
the  same  author.     The  observation  is  conveyed  in 


*  Compare  this  with  Dr.  Giles's  translation  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  in  the  Six  Old  Bngluh  CAronfcUs,  pp. 
460,  461,  sees.  14,  16  (fi^'jKAutiquarian  Library, 
London,  1848).   Digitized  byVjOt 
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these  words  :  "  Hanc  lectionem  suspectam  habet 
Ortellios,  et  legendum  putat  Manapiam.  Nam 
Manapia  urbs  Irlandise  **  (p.  118). 

Ortellius,  in  his  Index  CUographicw  (Antwerp, 
1596,  fol.),  remarks  upon  the  word  '^Menapia,'' 
"  Alia  est  cujus  civem  Caraasium  fecit  Sex.  AureL 
Victor. . . .  Hanc  [Menapiam]  non  novi,  et  depri- 
\'atam  lectionem  suspicor."  Vide  "Manapia," 
in  verb.  *' Manapia,  fiavaTia,  Hiberniae  urbs, 
Ptolemei,  Waterford  nunc  teste  Stanihurstio." 

The  next  author  I  have  to  cite  is  Camden,  the 
greatest  of  all  English  antiquaries,  and  he,  it  will 
be  seen,  although  he  will  not  dogmatically  affirm 
that  Garausius  was  Irish  bj  birth,  yet  logically 
proTes  him  to  have  been  so.  I  quote  from  Gough's 
edition  of  Camden  (London,  1789,  folio) : — 

"  Under  Diocletian,  Carautius.  of  the  city  of  Menapia, 
a  man  of  low  birth  "  (toL  i.  p.  li). 

"  Wexford  is  culled  in  Irish  *  County  Beagh'  (meful), 
where  Ptolemy  antiently  placed  the  M enapii.  It  is  pro- 
bable from  the  name  that  this  people  are  derived  from 
the  Menapii,  a  maritime  people  of  Belgium.  But 
vhetber  Caraosiut*  who  asmimed  the  purple,  and  usurped 
Britain  from  Diocleeian,  was  of  the  former  or  latter 
people,  let  others  decide.  Aurelius  Victor  (c.  39)  calls 
liim '  a  citizen  of  Menapia,*  placed  by  geographers  not 
in  Belgium,  but  in  Ireland'*  (yol.  iii.  p.  544).* 

Camden,  the  eminent  English  antiquary,  thus 
declares  that  Carausius  was  an  Irishman,  **  a  citizen 
of  Menapia,''  Manapia  being  set  down  by  Ptolemy 
as  a  city  in  Ireland.  Camden  cannot  positively 
airm  the  fact  to  be  so ;  for  who  could  make  a 
positive  affirmation  upon  so  small  a  circumstance, 
^ith  the  obscurity  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
overlaying  it  ?  But  he  candidly  admits  what  he 
cannot  with  certainty  assert. 

Camden  believed  that  Carausius  was  an  Irish- 
uian.  This  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  his  words ; 
'^nd  that  I  am  not  singular  in  so  thinking  the 
following  words,  written  by  one  who  was,  I  believe, 
bu  contemporary  and  friend,  the  celebrated  Irish 
:^bokr  and  antiquary,  Archbishop  Usher,  will 
testify  :— 

*'  Ubi  cum  Menapias  civem  eum  appellat  Victor,  et 
Meoapta  urbs  non  in  Belgica,  sed  in  Hibemi^a  Ptolomaeo 
P<nMtur  Oicct  Menapiorum  populus  utrobiqne  ah  eodem 
'tUoatur)  yidendum  eum  Camdeno  nostro,  an  non 
Uibemot  potiue  habendus  fuerit  Carausius  quam  Belga." 
-Britannicamm  EccleMiarum  Antiquitat€i,c\x.xY. p.  685, 
I>ttblin,  1639. 

Another  illustrious  Irish  antiquary,  following  in 
the  same  track  laid  down  by  Camden  and  Usher, 
thus  expresses  his  opinion : — 


•  The  following  are  the  words  of  Cnmden  in  the  folio 
^ition  of  his  Britaanta  (London.  1607) :  •*  Weisford  sive 
Wexford  comitatus  Hibemica  County  Reocb,  ubi  olim 
Menaptt  a  Ptolemeo  collocati.  A  Menapiis  maritima 
jnter  Belgaa  irente  hot  Menaplos  ad?eniMe  nomen  quo- 
damiDodo  innuit  Verum  an  his  vel  illis  Carausius  fuerit, 
T«  aasumpta  purpura  Britanniam  contra  Dioclesianum 
•<cnparit,  dixerint  aliU  Ilium  enim  Menapiss  cirem 
»octt  AnreliuB  Victor,  et  Menapia  urbs  non  in  Belgica, 
KJ  m  Hiberaia  a  Geographis  statuitur  "  (p.  748). 


"  Carausius  Manapiae,  ut  habet  Sex.  Aurelius  Victor, 
civis,  quem  ideo  ex  Hibemia  veroeimiiius  satum  ubi 
Ptolomaeus  Manapiam  locat,  conjiciont  Uuerius,  et 
Camdenus  ....  Sumpta  purpura  Britanniam  aibi  oceu- 
pat  Imperator,  et  cum  bella  frustra  tentata  essent,  ab 
ipsis  imperatoribus  et  remissum  est  Insulse  imperiuiA." — 
O'Flaherty,  Ogygia,  pt  iii.  c.  Ixxi.  p.  343,  iiondon,  1685. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Ware,  who  holds  in  Ireland 
the  same  exalted  position  that  is  assigned  to 
Camden  amongst  English  antiquaries.  Here  is 
his  opinion  as  to  Menapia  and  Menapians  : — 

"  Menapia.  The  situation  in  Ptolemy  points  out  this 
place  to  be  Wexford,  yet  some  hold  it  is  Waterford. 

"  Menapii,  a  people.  They  inhabited  the  counties 
now  called  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford. 
One  cannot  safely  affirm  whether  Carausius  (who 
assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  Britain  in  the  joint  reigns 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian)  was  of  these  Menapiant,  or 
of  the  Menapians  of  Belt^ic  Oaul.  yet  he  seents  to  have 
been  of  the  Menapians  of  Ireland ;  for  Sextus  Aurelius 
Victor  calls  him  in  express  words  eivtm  Menapia:,  a 
citizen  of  Menapia ;  and  Camden  justly  observes  that  the 
city  of  Menapia  is  placed  by  Ptolemv  in  Ireland,  and  not 
in  Belgium,  though  the  people  called  Menapii  are  placed 
by  him  in  both  countries,  and  he  thinks  that  the  Menapii 
of  Ireland  were  the  offspring  of  those  of  the  same  name 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  Lower  Germany." — Ware's  Hittory 
and  Antiquitiet  of  Ireland,  translated  by  Harris,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  41,  42,  Dublin,  1764. 

The  Abb6  MacGreoghegan,  in  his  Eistoire  de 
rirlande  (I  quote  from  the  Paris  edition,  1748), 
remarks  as  to  Carausius  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  :— 

"  Pendant  oue  Carbre  regnoit  en  Irlande,  Carausius, 
natif,  diton,  ae  la  ville  de  Menapia  en  Irlande,  prit  la 

S>urpre  en  Bretagne....1l  se  lit  d6clarer  Empereur  en 
retagne,  ou  il  se  soutint  en  cette  (|ualit6  pendant  sept 
ans,  malgre  touts  la  puissance  Romaine  " — Gb.  vi.  p.  140. 
Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabb. 
{To  he  continued,) 


FOLK-LORE. 


"  KiRK-WIPE."— 

"  Among  the  natives  of  Annandale  the  term  iirk-wipe 
is  very  generally  applied  to  that  species  of  lameness 
arising  from  what  we  denominate  clubfeet,  and  the 
following  is  the  reason  assigned  for  using  the  phrase  :  if 
a  female,  while  enceinte,  happens  to  enter  a  churchyard 
and  inadvertently  to  wipe  her  feet  upon  a  grave,  her  off- 
spring will  be  bom  club-footed,  or  kirk-wiped;  and 
hence  the  phrase :  He  or  she  has  a  kirk-wipe. 

This  crumb  of  folk-lore  is  to  be  found  in  Traits  of 
Scotti^  Life,  voL  iii.  p.  329,  an  early  literary  pro- 
duction of  the  late  Mr.  Bennett,  Provost  of 
Dumbarton.  Wipe  being  from  the  Saxon  tongue, 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  belief  is  not  confined  to 
the  Western  Marches,  but  may  be  heard  also  in 
sequestered  districts  further  soutL  J. 

ula^ow. 

A  Possessed  Lettuce. — The  following  curious 
passage  occurs  in  Caxton*s  Golden  Legend:— 

**  Saint  gregory  reherceth  in  his  dyalogues  that  anonnc 
entred  into  a  gnrdyne/  and  f^awe  a  letuse/  and  couetyd 
that  and  forgate  to  make  the  synge  of  the  crosse/  and 
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bote  it  glotonessly/  an-\  anone  fylle  doune  and  mtm 
rauysahe  of  a  deuyl/  and  there  cam  to  her  iaynt 
Egujcyen  and  the  deuyll  began  to  crye  and  to  saye  wnat 
haue/ 1  doo  I  satte  vpon  the  letuse^  and  she  came  &  bote 
me/  and  anon/  deuyll  yssued  oute  by  the  commaunde- 
ment  of  the  holy  man  of  god." — Morris's  Legends  of  the 
-  -  T.8. 


Cross,  B.  E.  T. 


William  E.  A.  Axon. 


Tea-leaves. — In  "West  Cornwall  a  tea-leaf 
floating  in  the  cup  is  considered  a  sure  sign  of  a 
visitor.  If  two  or  more  leaves  float,  then  there 
will  be  two  or  more  visitors.  If  the  leaf  is  hard, 
the  visitor  will  be  a  male  ;  if  soft,  a  female.  The 
leaf  on  being  taken  from  the  cup  is  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  left  hand,  and  struck  with  the  lower 
side  of  the  right  flst,  the  striker  repeating,  at  eacb 
stroke,  the  words  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.  The  day 
whose  name  is  repeated  when  first  the  leaf  adheres 
to  the  right  hand  is  that  on  which  the  visitor  may 
be  expected. 

White  Specks  in  the  Nails  are  in  West  Corn- 
wall considered  kd  promising  presents,  which  may 
be  looked  for  after  the  nail  nas  grown  sufficiently 
long  to  admit  of  the  speck  being  cut  oti*.  We 
have  a  rhyme  (found  in  many  nursery  books) — 

''  A  gift  on  the  finger 
Is  sure  to  linger ; 
A  gift  on  the  thumb 
Is  sure  to  come." 

J.  C.  P. 

Cure  for  Fevers. — The  following  is  from 
a  letter  from  Madame  de  Scudery  to  the  Comte 
de  Bussy,  dated  Paris,  October  20,  1677  :— 

"Jlyaici  un  abb^  qui  fait  grand  bruit;  il  pr6tend 
gu^iir  par  les  sympathies.  On  dit  qu'il  ne  fait  que 
prendre  pour  toutes  fi^Tres  de  rurioe  des  malades  dans 
laquelle  il  fait  durcir  un  ceuf  hors  de  sa  coque,  apres 
quoi  il  le  donne  a  manger  k  un  chien  qui  prend  en  m^me 
tenis  la  ficvre  du  malnde  qui  par  ce  moien  en  guerit. 
C'est  un  question  de  fdit  que  je  n'ay  pas  ^prouv^." 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Use  of  the 
Cope. — An  amusing  incident  appears,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  Times  of  July  27,  to  have 
recently  occurred  to  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. While  wearing  the  cope  presented  to  bim 
by  his  clergy,  the  bishop  was  unable  to  reach  the 
alms  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  altar  of  his 
cathedra^  till  a  minor  canon  solved  the  difiiculty. 

We  can  judge,  then,  how  Prior  Aymer  of  Jor- 
vaulx  must  have  enjoyed  bis  evening  meal  in  the 
Hall  of  Rotherwood,  to  which  the  great  novelist 
describes  him  as  sitting  down  in  a  costly  robe, 
"over  which  he  wore  a  cope  curiously  embroidered" 
(Ivanhoe,  c.  iv.).  Scotsmen  were  not  then  learned 
in  vestments  or  their  use.  Even  now  some  of  us 
need  instruction.  A  certain  historian  of  our  day, 
giving  a  list  of  ecclesiastical  properties  dejir  to  ap 
ecclesiologist,  permits  himself  to  spejik  of  "  finial 


crockets"  and  "  squencbes"  !  This  latter  term  is 
unintelligible,  though  the  former  may  be  guessed  at 
(see  J.  H.  Burton's  Book-Hunter,  p.  291). 

The  list  is  exceedingly  amusing,  and  gives  one 
the  idea  that  the  learned  historian  just  put  a  num- 
ber of  words  in  a  box  and  shook  them  out  anyhow, 
without  the  least  regard  to  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Anglo- Scotus. 

The  Ducking-stool. — The  following  account 
of  an  engine  once  used  in  Holland  for  punishing 
women  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  I  quote 
from  Havard's  Picturesque  Holland  : — 

"  And  now  for  a  word  of  explanation  on  the  houien- 
rokten  (wooden  petticoats).  These  singular  things  are 
in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the 
base,  painted  with  every  imaginable  colour,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  arms  of  the  town  [Nymegen],  also  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  collar  and  chains.  They  were  taken 
to  the  market-place,  where  girls  who  had  gone  wrong 
were  stripped  and  put  into  these  petticoats,  and  then 
marched  round  the  town  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
wags  and  noisy  persons  of  all  sorts.  Bad  women  were 
treated  much  more  severely,  for  they  were  stripped  of 
their  clothing,  and  placed  in  open-barred  cages,  and  the 
populace  were  encouraged  to  pelt  them  with  dirt  and 
injurious  expressions."— P.  318. 

K.  P.  D.  K 

Tennyson's  "  Will  "  :  Misprints. — In  an 
American  edition  of  Tennyson's  works,  published 
by  Osgood  &  Co.,  1871,  two  lines  of  "  Will"  are 
thus  given  : — 

*'  He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand." 

I  understand  that  the  hitch  having  been  pointed 
out  to  Prof.  Corson,  of  Ithaca,  he  decided  that 
"  footsteps  "  must  be  resolved  into  "  foot  steps," 
i.e.  noun  and  verb. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  edition,  now  before  me,  ha& 
"  He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  fuilt/' 
the  word  dropped  by  Osgood's  printer  being  a 
rhyme  to  "  fault "  in  the  fourth,  and  "  salt "  in  the 
last  line  of  the  stanza. 

I  observe  another  strange  misprint  (and  this, 
too,  a  propos  of  sand)  in  a  paper,  by  Mr.  R. 
Grant  White,  in  the  Galaxy,  Feb.,  1877,  p.  234. 
He  intends  the  following  for  a  quotation  from 
Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

"  And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  sand  than  gilt  o'er  dusted." 

Jabbz. 
Athenieum  Club. 

Whipping- BOYS. — The  Pall  Mall  Oozette^  in  an 
article  on  the  Peldn  Gazette  for  1876,  call  a 
attention  to  the  appointment  of,  among  other 
instructors  to  the  young  emperor,  a  Hahachut*z,  or 
"  whipping-boy,"  who  suffers  in  his  person  for  all 
the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  his  imperial  fellow- 
student.  This  custom  obtained  in  other  palaces 
besides  that  of  Pekin.^-^ee  The^  Fortuves  of 
A'l^W  for  one  example.  (^jQ^^[{Bocujer, 
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Curious  Names. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Times  complained  the  other  day  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  owner  of  a  certain  horse  in  naming  him 
Cracifix.  On  this  I  need  not  comment ;  bat  I 
may  add  a  note  culled  from  the  Gentleman* 8 
Magctziru,  1763,  p.  195,  which  may  be  interesting. 
It  mentions,  "  Mr.  Crucefix,  second  clerk  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  oflfice."  0. 


€Lutxiti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
00  funily  matters  of  only  prirate  interest,  to  affix  their 
oames  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  he  addressed  to  them  direct] 


James  Touchet,  Lord  Audlet.— Hugh  Done, 
of  Oolton,  is  stated  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire  (voL  i.  p. 
4S<>,  and  voL  iL  pp.  132-3)  to  have  married  Anne, 
(lAughter  of  James,  Lord  Audley,  who  by  her  first 
husband,  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  had  had,  with  other 
tssue,  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Molineux,  of 
Sefton,  and  Peter  Dutton,  who  fell  with  his  father 
in  1459  at  Bloreheath.* 

James,  Lord  Audley,  who  also  fell  at  Bloreheath, 
U  stated  by  Collins  (voL  vL  p.  514)  to  have  had  issue 
by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Ros,  John,  his  successor  ;  and  by  his  second 
wife,  Eleanor,  natural  daughter  of  Thomas  Hol- 
knd,  Earl  of  Kent,  by  Constance,  daughter  of 
l^mund  de  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  three  sons 
••nd  three  daughters,  viz.,  Margaret,  wife  of 
Henry,  Lord  Powis ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward, 
I>)rd  Cobham ;  and  Constance,  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
^Vhitney. 

From  which,  if  either,  of  these  two  marriages 
<iid  Anne  Done  proceed  1  She  survived  till  1503, 
iea?Ing  a  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Jfhn  Egerton,  of  Egerton.  H.  W. 

I      New  Univ.  Club. 

NuMiSMATiCAL. — In  my  possession  is  a  small 
copper  coin  of  Greorge  lll.'s  reign  of  peculiar 
deaipi.  Both  the  obverse  and  reverse  are  very 
dee ^y  sunk,  and  the  legends  are  placed  on  the  in- 
^de  edges,  at  right  angles  with  the  face  of  the 
coin.  Obv.,  head  of  George  III.,  laureated  ; 
iegend,  oeoroius  .  in. .  dbi  .  gratia  .  rex  .  69Z,I. 
Rev.,  Britannia ;  legend,  Britannia  .  OKiHxuvi 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  date,  1769,  and  the 
vAue,  "  Farthing,"  are  placed  upside  down,  t.e., 
vith  the  top  of  the  letters  next  the  face  of  the 
coin,  evidently  in  order  to  call  attention  to  them, 
•iD'l  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  legend. 
<->f  course,  the  design  of  the  coin,  which  would 

*  In  respect  of  this  connexion,  Drayton's  lines  may  be 
recalled:— 
"  There  Dutton  DuUon  kills ;  Done  doth  kill  a  Dotu  ; 

A  Booth  a  Booth ;  and  Leigh  by  Leigh  is  overthrown; 

There  Molineux  doth  make  a  MQlineut  to  die ; 

And  Egerton  the  strength  of  Egerton  doth  try." 


seem  to  be  a  "trial"  one,  is  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  legend,  &c.  Any  information  respect- 
ing it  would  be  acceptable. 

William  P.  W.  Phillimore. 
Snenton,  Nottingham. 

The  Isle  of  Man. — The  sovereignty  of  this 
island  was  purchased  by  Government  in  1806 
(]  1764)  from  the  Duke  of  Athole,  certain  privi- 
leges being  reserved  by  his  Grace  until  1826, 
when  he  gave  them  up  for  a  payment  of  more 
than  400,000L     What  were  these  privileges  ? 

Is  there  any  work  on  the  history  of  the  island 
during  the  last  two  centuries  ?  I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  list  of  the  governors  or  lieutenant- 
governors,  with  dates,  from  the  middle  of  last 
century. 

By  whom  were  the  governors  appointed  before 
the  island  passed  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
dukes  of  Athole— by  the  dukes  or  by  the  Crown? 

A.  M.  S. 

"  0  slumber,  my  darling." — Bishop,  we  know, 
composed  and  arranged  the  music  to  the  theatrical 
version  of  Guy  Mannering^  the  "  Chough  and 
Crow  "  chorus  being  among  his  best-known  pieces. 
Was  the  melody  of  this  "  0  slumber,"  &c.,  also  his 
own  ? — one  of  those  airs  whose  beauty  is  inde- 
pendent of  words  or  accompaniment,  implying, 
indeed,  the  simple  harmony  on  which  all  the  finest 
melodies  turu,  and  almost  worthy  to  pair  off  with 
"  Home,  sweet  home,"  and  that  "  When  the  wind 
blows"  which  Rossini  is  said  to  have  hummed 
over  to  Bishop  on  being  introduced  to  him  in 
London  fifty  years  ago.  Quivis. 

Job  and  Petroleum. — Did  this  patriarch  derive 
part  of  his  wealth  from  this  source  ?  Ch.  xxix. 
V.  6 : — "  And  the  rock  is  pouring  out  for  mt  (or 
standing)  streams  of  oil."  The  finals  of  this  verse 
make  "  0  desert,  empty  wine."  There  was  possibly 
a  great  Midianite  trade  with  Egypt  for  mummy 
requirements.  Josias  Simler  {Vallesii  Descript.^ 
sec.  xvL,  at  'end)  speaks  of  Thonon,  on  Lake  of 
Leman,  as  using  it  for  lucernce,  Grounier  de 
Keralio,  Les  Glaciers^  4to.  map  (1770),  marks 
"  Petroleum  "  on  Lake  Noir  (Fribourg-Beme).  I 
remark  the  above  as  connected  possibly  with  Capt. 
Burton's  late  mineral  explorations  in  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  It  is  Peleg  (not  Nachal)  Shemen  that 
Job  utters.  S.  M.  Drach. 

"  Shack." — Eom.  for  Rogation  WeeJcy  part  iv. 
p.  498,  I  8,  ed.  CI.  Pr.,  1859  :— 

"  Uow  coretous  men  nowadays  plough  up  to  nigh  tho 
common  balks  and  walks,  which  good  men  beforetime 
made  the  greater  and  broader,  partly  for  the  commodious 
walk  of  his  neighbour,  partly  for  the  better  shack  m 
harvest  time  to  the  more  comfort  of  his  poor  neighbour's 
cattle." 


There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning  of    t 
this  expression.    Richardson  takes  it  of  the  libertyQ  IC 
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to  turn  cattle  into  the  stubble  after  harvest.  The 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Homilies,  in  the  last  edition 
for  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  not  satisfied  with  this, 
and  is  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  mean 
a  broader  and  easier  pathway  for  the  cart  in  bring- 
ing home  the  corn.  But  may  not  the  expression 
mean  this — in  order  that  the  horses,  or  oxen,  em- 
ployed at  harvest  time  to  brin^  home  the  com, 
may  have  better  feed  during  their  work  in  the 
harvest  field,  while  they  are  allowed  to  graze  on 
the  balks  at  the  intervals  of  labour  or  when  some 
of  them  are  unhitched  while  the  loading  takes 
place?  Ed.  Marshall. 

"Perdere  substantiam  propter  acciden- 
TiAM."— Can  any  one  give  me  the  reference  to  the 
above  quotation  ?  I  wish  to  see  it  with  its  con- 
text. It  is  quoted  from  Duns  Scotus  in  Kings- 
ley's  Life,  voL  i.  p.  59.  A.  O.  V.  P. 

Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies'  Asylum. — 
On  Aug.  17,  1836,  the  foundation  stone  of  this 
institution  was  laid  by  the  then  lord  mayor  (Wil- 
liam Taylor  Copeland,  M.P.),  its  president.  The 
building  abutted  upon  the  Ball's  Pond  Road, 
Islington.  Its  object  was  to  offer  an  asylum  to 
those  aged  and  superannuated  members  of  friendly 
societies,  "  who  may  not  have  been  so  fortunate 
in  life  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  provision  for 
themselves,  but  who  by  their  prudence,  fore- 
thought, and  good  conduct  have  a  claim  to  some- 
thing better  than  a  workhouse,  wherein  they  may 
live  without  being  degraded  as  paupers."  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  were  patronesses  of  the  institu- 
tion. Is  it  still  performing  its  functions  ?  If  not, 
when  and  why  did  it  cease  ? 

Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens. 

The  Doria  Family. — Who  is  the  cnriginal  of 
the  following  fine  portrait  by  Velasquez,  in  the 
possession  of  a  lady  relative  of  mine  ?  The 
painting  (kit-cat  size)  represents  a  young  man  of 
large  frame,  clad  in  a  brown  surooat,  and  holding, 
in  his  left  mail-clad  hand,  a  stout  staff.  On  the 
^  left  top  comer  of  the  picture  is  the  following 
inscription  :— 

"  Angustam  amici  panperiem  pati 
Robustas  acri  militi&  puer 
Condiscat." 

On  a  piece  of  paper,  pasted  at  the  back  of  the 
portrait,  is  written,  "  Supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
Doria  family."  D.  K.  T. 

Dr.  Nash,  in  his  History  of  Worcestershire, 
vol.  i.  p.  385,  quotes  as  follows  from  Ant.  Wood's 
MSS.  in  the  A^hmolean  Museum  (marked  f.  33) : 

**The  Earl  of  Warwick's  lands  in  Worcestershire, 
which  were  given  to  Sir  John  Savage,  were  Elmley, 
Sudley,  Bushley,  Hanley,  and  Ridmarley.  Elmlcy  and 
Sudley  have  each  a  castle  and  a  park.    Boshley  and 


Ridmarley  had  both  parks  and  no  castles.  Now  when 
these  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  on  the  oonTiction  of  Sir 
John  Savage  for  kilTine  Mr.  Pawlet,  then  Edmund 
Bonner  did  change  lands  in  Essex  with  the  king  for 
Bttshley  and  Ridmariey/'  &c. 

1.  The  Earl  of  Warwick's  lands  were  conveyed 
to  the  King  Hen.  VII.  by  the  dowager  Countess 
of  Warwick,  I  believe  in  1488.  In  what  year 
were  the  above-named  manors  granted  to  Sir  John 
Savage  1 

2.  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  described  as  of  Elmeley 
Castle,  was  sheriff  of  Worcestershire  3  Hen.  VI I. 
(1488), "  et  similiter  Johan.  JU.  et  haer."  Sir  John 
Savage  resigned  his  oflSce  8  Hen.  VIII.,  1517. 
Qy.  in  what  year  did  he  kill  Mr.  Pawlet,  and 
under  what  circumstances  ? 

3.  Bp.  Bonner  was  made  Bp.  of  London,  1539. 
In  what  year  was  Bushley  Park  (and  the  other 
lands  mentioned  above)  granted  at  his  intercession 
to  the  see  of  London  ]  E.  R.  D. 

"Alea  Evangelh.** — ^I  have  seen  a  sketch 
bearing  the  above  title,  and  apparently  copied 
from  an  ancient  MS.  in  which  it  was  appended  to 
the  Eusebian  canons.  Like  them,  its  use  appears 
to  have  been  harmonical.  It  represents  what 
seems  to  be  a  chess-board,  divided  into  squares 
by  red  lines,  at  the  intersections  of  which 
are  a  number  of  smaller  black  squares,  arranged 
symmetrically  round  the  centre.  Nume»ls, 
crosses,  and  dots  are  added.  What  was  the  pre- 
cise use  of  this  "Alea  Evangelii"  in  connexion 
with  the  Gospels?  By  whom  was  it  invented , 
and  where  are  the  earliest  examples  to  be  found  I 

Scribe. 

The  Prince  of  Wales^s  Tour  in  India. — In 
1863  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  an  English  periodical  to 
the  effect  that  the  writer  knew  of  some  descendant 
of  royalty  having  gone  to  India  and  settled  there, 
but  he  would  mention  no  more,  as  there  might  be 
descendants,  &c.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  this 
again,  or  obtain  other  information  on  the  subject. 

G.  D.  P. 

Hexameter  or  Pentameter. — At  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  nights  are  gradually 
lengthened,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask 
"  N.  &  Q."  to  preserve  this  line  of  (to  me  at  least) 
unknown  authorship : — 

'*  Quando  nigrescit  noz,  rem  latro  patrat  atrox.** 
The  point  for  decision  is  whether  the  verse  ia 
hexameter  or  pentameter.  W.  T.  M. 

Shmfield  Grove. 

A  Halfi^nnt. — A  coin  of  this  denominatioi 
was  struck  in  1813.  On  the  obverse  is  the  figure  o 
Britannia,  with  a  sprig  in  her  hand,  and  Commerce 
in  a  semicircle  on  the  upper  part  of  the  coin 
On  the  reverse  is  a  rather  well  executed  head  o 
Wellington,  and  round  it  "  Marquis  Wellington 
1813.''    What  does  this  mean?     Was  this   ooii 
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strack  by  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula?  He 
was  niade  Earl  of  Wellington  in  Feb.,  1812,  and 
Mflprquis,  Aug.  18,  1812,  and  Marquis  of  Douro 
and  Duke  of  Wellin^n,  May  3,  1814.  Was 
any  silrer  or  gold  corned,  and  to  what  amount 
did  the  whole  issue  in  all  the  metab  reach  ? 

C.  A.  Ward. 
Mayfair. 

JoHV  LiOHTFOOT,  a  uaturaUst,  was  bom  at 
Kewent,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1735,  and  died, 
I  belicTC,  in  1784.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  respecting  him  ?  The  name 
of  any  work  of  reference  would  also  be  acceptable. 

E.  R.  Vtvtan. 

Cheltenham. 

"Will  tou  marrt  a  parson.  Miss  Walker?" 
— The  late  Walter  Montgomery  used  to  recite 
some  stanzas  commencing  ^*Will  you  marry  a 
pQisoD,  Miss  Walker?"  Have  they  appeared  in 
print,  and,  if  so,  where  ?  W. 

Passion  Wbbk  :  Holt  Week. — In  a  book  of 
mine,  published  more  than  ten  years  ago,  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  week  before  Easter,  and 
I  called  it  Passion  week.  For  this  sundry  of  my 
friends  called  me  to  task  ;  and  a  reviewer  in  the 
Ecclesiastic  pointed  out  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  using  Passion  week  for  Holy  week.  Now, 
although  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  follow  the 
advice  so  frequently  given  me  in  childhood,  *^  Oh, 
ray  boy,  always  do  erenrthing  everybody  tells 
you,"  yet,  in  this  case,  I  thought  I  was  wrong, 
and  have  since  that  date  always  spoken  of  the 
week  in  question  as  Holy  week.  Was  not  I  right, 
however,  in  the  first  instance  ?  If  not,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  late  Mr.  Kingsley,  or  his  biographer, 
has  fallen  into  a  similsur  error  (see  Lett,  and 
Afsm.n  i.  364) ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  the  late 
Mr.  F.  W.  Faber's  Sights  and  ThoughU  in  Foreign 
Churches  and  among  Foreign  Peoples,  p.  301, 
which  seems  to  be:ur  the  same  meaning.  I  shall 
be  thankful  for  instruction  in  this  matter. 

Anon. 

"  Crt  of  the  morning." — In  Exeter  the  other 
day,  on  asking  a  waiter  if  there  had  been  much 
rain  in  the  ninit,  he  replied  :  '^  At  five  o'clock  it 
looked  very  olack,  and  I  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  heavy  rain  ;  but  it  passed  off,  and 
there  was  no  more  than  the  cry  of  the  morning." 
Is  this  a  Devonshire  expression,  or  is  it  found 
elsewhere  ?  M.  W. 

HsNRT  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
whose  marriage  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Horton  so 
grievously  offended  his  brother  (George  III.,  was 
an  officer  in  the  navy.  I  desire  to  know  whether 
he  was  afloat  or  ashore  during  the  first  week  in 
March,  1767.     I  have  seen  it  stated  in  print,  on 


the  authority  of  the  naval  registers,  &c.,  that  he 
was  not  in  London  at  that  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  freedom  of  the  City  was  presented  to 
him  on  the  10th  of  that  month  ;  but  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  attended  at  Leicester  House 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it,  the  two  acoouQts 
may  be  reconciled  bv  the  fact  that,  though  actually 
serving  on  board,  he  might  have  run  up  from 
Portsmouth  or  some  other  station  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  at  Leicester  House.  Any  information 
as  to  his  whereabouts  between  the  1st  and  7th 
March,  1767,  will  be  most  acceptable  to 

An  Inquirer. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Mitnoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Bowdler,  Esq.  London, 
1824.    8vo. 

RriUctiont  tvgguted  hy  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures. 
London,  1830.    4to. 

Memoir  of  Robert  FovUr,  with  Extract*  from  his 
Lettert  and  Memoranda.    Norwich,  1^3.     12mo. 

The  First  Bom  :  a  Drama.    London,  1844.    12ino. 

Poems  addressed  to  M.  A,  J.  R,  [London,]  1859. 
12mo. 

Journal  cTwn  Voyage  de  Cinq  Semaines  dans  le  Midi 
de  la  France,    [Loodrei,]  1869.    8vo. 

Abhba. 

"  An  Answer  to  the  Diisenters'  Pleat  for  Separation  ; 
or,  an  Abetnct  on  the  Abridgment  of  the  London  Cases.*' 
This  is  the  title  of  a  Tolume  in  MS.  now  before  me.  On 
the  first  page  is, ''  Ex  Libris  Joban'  Leadbetter.  1752.'* 
It  is  probably  a  reply  to  Charles  Owen's  Plain  Dealing; 
or.  Separation  without  Schism,  London,  1715  ("  N.  k  Q.," 
1**  S.  viiL  492).  Was  it  eTer  poblished,  and  who  was  its 
author?  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Authors  or  Quotations  Wanted. — 
"  Knowledge  is  the  hill  which  few  may  hope  to  climb. 
Duty  is  the  path  that  all  may  tread.**  A.  8. 

"  Incipe :  dimidiom  facti  est,  coepisee.    Supersit 
Dimidium ;  rursum  hoc  incipe,  et  effictes." 

F.  A.  LlVDSAT. 

[Horace  has  "  Dimidium  facti  qui  coepit,  habet,*'  equi- 
▼nlent  to  the  English  prorerh,  "Well  begun  is  half 
done  "  ;  a  sentiment  which  is  flatly  contradicted  in  the 
line  by  Comeille,  **  Qui  oonmience  bien  ne  fait  rien  s'il 
n'acheve."J 


THE  RET  AS  AN  EMBLEM. 

(5tt»  S.  viL  409.) 

1.  Apart  from  Schoetgenius,  with  whose  works  I 
am  not  acquainted,  Bishop  filomfield  is  supported 
in  his  yieW  by  many  other  writers  of  unquestionable 
authority.  Not  to  mention  others,  SchleuBuer, 
following  Vitringa  (06m.  Saer.,  lib.  L  diss,  ii  c.  1, 
sec.  7)  and  Ursinus  (Analect,  Sctcr,,  t.  L  lib.  v. 
cap.  34),  thus  comments  on  Luke  xL  52 : — 

*  Vobis  commiseum  est  mnnus  docendi  popalum  Teram 
ad  salutem  riam;  et  proTOcant  ad  ritum  JudsBorum, 
quibus  solenne  erat,  doctoribus  clavem  symboli  loco 
tradere,  quae  potestatem  publico  docendi  et  sacrasliteras 
aperiendi  siye  interpretandi,  dengnaret"  _ 
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To  you  is  entrusted  the  office  of  teaching  the 
people  the  true  way  of  salvation.  In  which  refer- 
fence  is  made  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who 
deliver  to  their  doctors  a  key,  by  way  of  symbol, 
by  which  is  signified  the  power  of  publicly  teach- 
ing and  expounding,  or  interpreting  their  sacred 
writings. 

2.  The  officer  who  had  the  custody  of  the  "  holy 
writings  "  was  in  Hebrew  named  rn,  chcissan ;  in 
Greek  xrjnjperrjs.  Of  whom  Carpsovius,  quoting 
from  Vitringa  (De  Synagoga  Vety  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
p.  890),  tells  us:— 

*'  Officium  bujus  aeditui  ceu  ministri  synagogee  const!- 
tuit  in  eo,  ut  statis  temporibuH  earn  aperint  et  claudat 
ejusque  libros  ac  tepetes,  et  quae  sunt  reliqua  supeliec- 
tilia  yel  omamenta  depromat,  recondat,  atque  omni 
diligentia  asservet." 

Again : — 

''Librum  legis  ex  area  depromsisse  et  in  eadem  re> 
condidisse." 

The  office  of  this  temple-pervant,  or  minister  of 
the  synagogue,  was  at  stated  times  to  open  and  shut 
it  up,  to  bring  out  and  put  away  the  books,  the 
furniture,  and  various  ornaments  pertaining  to  it, 
and  to  watch  over  them  with  the  greatest  care. 
Again,  that  he  had  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law 
out  of  the  ark  (or  chest  in  which  it  was  kept),  and 
to  put  it  away  again.  And  thus  of  our  Lord,  after 
having  read  in  the  synagogue,  it  is  said  (Luke  iv. 
20):  Kol  TTTV^as  to  jStjSAtoi',  diroSovs  tw  vin)p€Trj 
iKa6[cr€.  Saving  folded  up  the  book,  and  given 
it  to  the  keeper  of  it,  he  8:it  down. 

3.  As  to  "the  ceremonies  made  use  of  in  ap- 
pointing a  rabbi,"  Godwin  (Apparatus  Historico 
Criticus)  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  many  Jewish 
writers,  that  it  was  per  ^^ipoO^o-iavy  that  is,  by  im- 
position  of  hands.  But  this  ceremony,  as  we  learn 
from  Carpsovius,  the  annotator  upon  Godwin,  was 
preceded  by  several  others.  In  the  first  place,  the 
candidate  had  to  undergo  a  two-fold  examination: 
— 1.  As  to  his  character  and  manner  of  life,  which 
in  all  respects  must  be  shown  to  have  been  pure 
and  irreproachable,  and  marked  by  the  seven 
virtues  of  wisdom,  gentleness,  the  fear  of  God, 
hatred  of  lucre,  love  of  truth,  brotherly  love,  and 
good  report.  2.  As  to  the  amount  and  fruits  of 
his  knowledge.  And  this  not  more  in  sacred  than 
in  secular  subjects  ;  for,  according  to  Maimonides 
(in  SanhedrimyC.  ii.),  he  must  not  only  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  parts  of  theological  learning,  but 
also  with  many  subjects  quite  foreign  to  it,  such  as 
medicine,  arithmetic,  astrology,  magic,  and  a  variety 
of  languages.  He  had  to  show  proof,  also,  that  he 
was  full  thirty  years  of  age. 

Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  examination, 
if  satisfactory  in  its  results,  followed  the  ceremony 
of  promoiioriy  a  very  tedious  and  elaborate  afiair. 

First  came  what  was  called  the  act  of  colloca- 
tion, or  the  placing  the  ctindidate  in  a  kind  of 


chair*  or  throne  ;  by  which  it  waslntimated  that 
he  had  been  promoted  from  the  condition  of  a 
learner  to  that  of  a  teacJier, 

Then  he  was  presented  with  a  keyj-  and  a 
toriting-tablet,  both  symbolical ;  the  latter  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  was  henceforth  to  devote  him- 
self to  continual  study  and  meditation,  and,  to 
obviate  forgetfulness,  to  note  down  everything  that 
he  had  learned  ;  the  former,  the  key,  was  to  be  to 
him  the  sign  of  his  authority  for  opening  out  mys- 
teries, explaining  them  to  others,  and  imparting  all 
kinds  of  useful  and  necessary  knowledge. 

Consequent  upon  this  was  the  X€ipoO€<rLa,  or 
imposition  of  hands,  given  by  an  official  called  the 
promoter,  no  doubt  some  rabbi  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary eminence,  and  probably  a  leading  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim. 

The  crowning  act  was  the  prodamaiion  of  the 
candidate  as  an  accepted  rabbi,  by  which  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  authority  had  been  given 
him  for  doing  and  exercising  all  such  acts  as  ic  was 
right  and  lawful  for  all  promoted  doctors  to  do  and 
to  exercise.  This  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
promoter  viva  voce,  and  in  a  set  form  of  words, 
which  ran  as  follows : — "  Behold  you  are  pro- 
moted, and  empowered  to  exercise  judgment  in 
capital  causes."  Sometimes  the  form  was  shortened 
to:— "I  promote  thee,  be  thou  promoted."  This 
ended  the  ceremony,  and  the  man  went  forth  a 
graduate  or  full-fledged  rabbi. 

As  Carpsovius  observes,  the  key,  as  a  symbol, 
had  many  other  uses  among  the  Jews.t  To  treat 
of  them  all,  space  in  "  N.  &  Q."  could  not  be 
reasonably  asked  for.  I  may  have  already  been 
too  encroaching,  but  the  subject  is  a  curious  one, 
and,  it  may  be,  not  without  interest  to  others  be- 
sides your  Indian  correspondent.  I  have  taken  all 
the  pains  I  could  to  answer  his  queries  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  and,  as  he  complains  of  suffering  from 
the  worst  of  all  dearths,  the  dearth  of  books,  I 
have  given  quotations  in  full,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  should  have  merely  indicated  by 
chapter  and  verse. 

Any  one  desirous  of  fuller  particulars  will  find 
all  that  he  wants  in  Maimonides,  Jad  Cka^aka, 
p.  iv.  cap.  iv.  Edmund  Tew,  M,A. 

♦  Cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3 :— "  The  Scribes  and  the  Phari- 
sees  sit  in  Mofes'  seat :  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid 
you  observe,  that  observe  and  do." 

f  The  key  as  a  symbol  of  any  kind  of  authority  is 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  Isaiah  xxii.  22,  of 
Eliakim :  "  .^nd  the  key  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  bis 
shoulder ;  so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ;  and  be 
shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open."  Luke  xi.  52  :  "  Woe 
unto  you,  lawyers  I  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge,"  &c. 

1  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  xxx.  31  says  :— 
"  There  are  four  keys  which  God  keeps  exclusively  in  his 
own  hands,  committing  them  neither  to  angels  nor 
Ferophim :  they  are  the  key  of  rain,  the  key  of  food, 
the  key  of  the  grave,  and  the  key  of  sterility." 
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In  Bishop  Blomfield's  Greek  Testament,  fifth 
edition,  revised,  London,  1843,  under  Matt.  xvL 
19,  is  the  following  note : — 

**^knrw  <roi  rag  kXiXq  ttjq  pa<n\iiac  twv  ovpavwv. 
Theae  words  are  a  continuation  of  the  image  by  which 
the  Church  was  compared  to  an  edifice  founded  on  a 
rock.  And  as  a  key  is  used  for  tfae  purpose  of  locking  or 
unlocking  the  door  of  a  house,  and  he  who  possesses 
that  has  the  power  of  admission  to  or  exclusion  from  the 
house,  and  may  be  said  to  haye  the  general  care  and 
superintendence  of  it ;  eo  a  key  was  an  usual  symbol  of 
power  and  authority  for  any  work  (see  Isaiah  zxii.  22) : 
and  presenting  with  a  key  was  a  form  of  investing  with 
that  authority." 

Through  the  entire  note,  of  which  the  above  b  a 
portion,  bhere  is  no  reference  to  Schoetgenius,  nor 
in  Dr.  Bioomfield's  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament, 
under  kAcis,  is  there  anything  beyond  a  reference 
to  the  above  note. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  D'Erbmao's  third  query,  in 
Jewish  Antiquitiei :  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  the 
kU  Rev.  David  Jennings,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  1808, 
bk.  L  cap.  vii.,  "  On  the  title  Rabbi,"  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"The  later  rabbies  tell  us  this  title  was  conferred  with 
a  good  deal  pf  ceremony.  When  a  person  had  gone 
through  the  schools  and  was  thought  worthy  of  the 
d^^e  of  rabbi,  he  was  first  placed  in  a  chair  somewhat 
raised  above  the  company ;  then  were  delivered  to  him 
a  key  and  a  table-book :  the  key,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
power  or  authority  now  conferred  upon  him,  to  teach 
thKt  knowledge  to  others  which  he  had  learned  himself. 
And  this  key  he  afterwards  wore  as  a  badge  of  his 
honour ;  and  when  he  died  it  was  buried  with  him.  The 
table-book  was  a  symbol  of  his  diligence  in  his  studies, 
and  of  his  endeavouring  to  make  further  improvements 
in  learning.  The  third  ceremony  in  the  creation  of  a  rabbi 
was  the  imposition  of  hands  on  him  by  the  delegates  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  practised  in  imitation  of  Moses's  ordain- 
ing Joshua  by  this  rite  to  succeed  him  in  his  office, 
Numb,  xxvii.  18,  Deut.  xxxiv.  9.  And  then,  fourthly, 
they  proclaimed  his  title." 

G.  DE  Jeanville. 


Questionable  Shapes  (5***  S.  v.  421.)— I  know 
not  whether  the  more  to  admire  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  your  correspondent  Moth  has,  under  this 
title,  given  in  small  space  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  Witchcraft  and  other  kindred  matters  to  be 
found  in  that  heavy  work,  as  some  think  it,  Pit- 
cairn's  Ancient  (him.  Trials  in  Scotland,  Satan's 
Invitible  World  Discovered,  certain  old  chap- 
Wks,  and  such  like  authorities;  or  the  careful 
pen  with  which  he  has  dealt  with  a  most  delicate 
subject — how  delicate,  only  those  can  understand 
who  have  looked  into  Pitcaim.  He  has  even 
ventured  to  touch  upon  that  most  appalling  docu- 
went  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Netoes  from  Scot- 
f^nd,  diclaring  the  Damnable  Life  of  Doctor  Fian. 
Now,  I  think  it  must  have  occurred  to  many  of 
your  readers  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we 
Scots,  who  are  believed  to  be  a  hard-headed, 
niatter-of-fact  race,  should  be  so  especially  singled 


out,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  as  the  prey  to  *'  black 
spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  grey,"  "  black 
horses,"  kelpies,  "  grey  men,"  and  other  things, 

"  Appearing  sometimes  like  a  black  horned  cow, 
Aft-times  like  bawty,  badrans,  or  a  sow,** 

but,  above  all,  to  Witchcraft.  With  respect  to  the 
prevalency  of  the  latter  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  in  later  times,  it  is  true,  reasons  have  from  time 
to  time  been  suggested,  as,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Luke 
Owen  Pike's  clever  book.  Hist,  of  Crime  in  Eng- 
land (ii.  133-135),  but  I  never  expected  to  see  the 
question  settled.  Settled,  however,  it  has  been  in  a 
work  entitled  Glimpses  of  the  Svpematural,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,D.aL.  (2  vols..  King  &  Co.,  1875). 
In  this  book  (which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  has, 
in  connexion  with  the  Lyttelton  ghost  story, 
already,  been  noticed  in  **  N.  &  Q."*)  I  find  it 
stated  : — 

"  Tn  countries  which  are   specially  and  eminently 
Christian,  where  churches,  sanctuaries,  and   religious 

houses    are    numerous; where    the    sacrament    of 

baptism  is  shed  upon  so  many;  where  post-baptismal 

sin  is  remitted  by  those  who  have  authority,  &c. ; 

there  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Evil  One  is  circum- 
scribed and  weakened.  Sacred  oil  for  unction,  and  holy 
water,  and  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
relics  of  the  beatified  as  well  as  of  the  favoured  and 
crowned  servants  of  the  Crucified,  make  the  devils  flee 
away  and  effectually  curb  their  power.  Hence  it  is 
found  that  in  countries  where  the  Catholic  faith  has  been 
halved  or  rejected,  superstition  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  first  theological  virtue,  faith ;  and  the  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air  comes  back  again  \vith  his  evil  and 
malignant  spirits  to  vex  mankind  anew."t— 1.  57-58. 

It  would  seem  that  we  in  the  North  do  not  appear 
to  advantage  when  compared  with  the  more 
favoured  countries  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Lee,  but 
must  rather  be  included  in  his  latter  category,  for 
in  the  second  vol.  I  find  it  stated  :  "  Wherever 
the  Catholic  religion,  having  once  been  had,  has 
been  deliberately  ciist  out  and  denied,  there,  <w  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  day,  superstition  is  more 
than  ordinarily  wide  spread  and  rampant "  (ii.  141). 
It  is  rarely,!  think,  that  the  mirror  is,a8  in  this  case, 
so  steadily  held  up  as  to  render  compliance  with  the 
injunction, "  know  yourselves,"  comparatively  easy. 
How  the  following  sentence  is  made  to  consist  with 
the  charge  of  irreligion,  want  of  faith  in  everything 
sacred  (from  the  author's  point  of -view),  and  super- 
stition, I  do  not  quite  see  :  "  Scotland,  a  country 


[*  See  "  N.  k  Q.*'  for  Nov.  21, 1874,  for  the  Lyttelton 
ghost  story,  and  "  N.  &  Q  "  for  April  17,  1875,  for  tlie 
use  made  of  details  which  cut  "the  ground  from  under 
this  absurd  legend.] 

t  Amouic  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  so-cnlled 
Witchcraft  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  do 
not  see  that  Dr.  Lee  takes  any  notice  of  the  "  growing 
habit  of  imposture"  among  certain  of  the  clergy  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Convocation  to  pass  a  canon 
that  no  miniiiter  should,  without  licence  and  direction  of 
bis  bishop,  attempt  to  cast  out  any  devil  under  pain  of 
imputation  of  cosennge,  and  depositions  from  the 
ministry  {vide  Hist,  of  Crime,  ii.  133).    y  VjOOQIC 
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where  the  belief  in  witchcraffc  was  in  times  past 
almost  universal,  and  where,  even  still,  the  clear 
statements  of  Holy  Scripture  on  the  subject  are 
neither  explained  away,  scoffed  at,  nor  dis- 
believed "  (i.  196).  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  the 
proverbial  "  medical  operation  "  of  Sydney  Smith 
will  scarcely  be  needed  to  enable  the  Scot  rightly 
to  appreciate  the  curious  assertions  which  I  have 
ventured  to  bring  to  his  (and  your  readers')  notice. 
A.  Ferousson,  Lieut.-Col. 
United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Latin  as  a  Universal  Language  (5*^  S.  viii. 
67.)— Having  read  Mr.  Blenkinsopp's  remarks 
on  the  utility  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language  for 
conversation  among  educated  natives  of  different 
countries,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  an  instance  in 
point,  and  which  also  shows  the  folly   of  our 
isolated  system  of  vowel  pronunciation.      When 
the  mad  assault  on  the  town  of  Buenos  Ay  res  (with 
unloaded  muskets),  under  the  orders  of  Greneral 
Whitlocke,    had     ended    in    the    unconditional 
surrender    of   our    troops,    great    difficulty    was 
experienced  in  establishing   the   necessary  com- 
munications between   the  English    and  Spanish 
officials.     No  English  officer  was  conversant  with 
Spanish,  and  none  of  the  Spaniards  sufficiently 
so  with  French.     It  was  then  suggested  to  send 
for  some  priests  and  try  Latin,  as  amon$r  our  ranks 
were  several   university  graduates.     The  pndres 
accordingly  appeared,  and  our  Oxonians  tackled 
them  ;  but  neither  party  could  make  out  the  words 
used  by  the  other,  their  pronunciation  of  Latin 
being  quite  different.     In  this  dilemma  some  one 
counselled  a  resort  to  the  doctors,  and  my   in- 
formant, an  Aberdeenshire  man,  belonging  to  the 
88th,  took  up  his  parable  with  other«,  and  dis- 
coursed with  the  friars.   No  sooner  had  the  Scotch- 
men framed  a  sentence  or  two  in  their  own  Doric 
accent  than  the  padres  threw  their  arms  round 
their  necks,  and  exclaimed,   "  Ah  !   nos   sum  us 
frawtreys "  (not  fraytrese,  as  our  dons  would  have 
said).     The  Scotch  medicos  acted  as  interpreters, 
rubbing  up  their  scanty,  long-disused  Latin,  and 
matters  arranged  themselves.     Any  one  who  has 
travelled  much  must  have  noticed  the  needless 
difficulties  caused  to  English  would-be  linguists 
by  their  having  been  drilled  into  a  pronunciation 
differing  altogether  from  that  of  every  other  Euro- 
pean nation,  and   I  have  been  long  expecting  a 
movement  to  abolish  it,  and  teach  our  youth  to 
sound  the  vowels  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

M.  D. 
Glasgow. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to  speak  Latin 
would  be  felt  in  Huftgary  and  Transylvania,  not 
only  in  enabling  the  traveller  to  converse  with  an 
educated  priest,  but  to  make  himself  understood 
by  the  lower  classes,  who  (formerly  at  any  rate) 
conversed  in  Latin.  About  forty,  "or,  by  *r  Lady," 


some  fifty  years  ago,  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
well  known  in  his  day,  used  to  tell  how  he,  or 
a  friend,  travelling  in  that  direction,  found  collo- 
quial Lntin  of  essential  service.  Stopping  one 
night  at  a  small  country  hostelry,  a  rough^  un- 
kempt serving-man  shook  him  in  his  pallet  bed 
very  early,  and  on  his  awaking  addressed  him 
thus  :  **  Domine,  domine,  visne  schnapps  ? " 
Rubbing  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  "Quid  est 
schnapps?"  and  got  for  answer,  "Schnapp, 
domine,  est  res  v(Jde  necessaria  cuilibet  homini 
quolibet  mane  "  !  The  a  is  pronounced  quite 
broad.  Sleep,  however,  was  thought  more 
refreshing  than  "  schnapps/' 

GiBBES  RiGAUD,  Major- GrcneraL 
Magd.  CoU.,  Oxford. 

Caraccioli    (5*^    S.    vii.    507 ;    viiL    74.)— 
A  graphic  account  of  the  execution  of  this  un- 
happy old  man,  and  the  subsequent  rising  of  his 
body  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  may  be  found  in 
Twtgh  YamSf  under  the  head  "  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital."     According    to    this,    his    execution    is 
attributed  to   the  paramount  influence  of  Lady 
Hamilton  over  Lora  Nelson.     When  the  prince 
was  brought  on  deck  he  was  tightly  bound  with 
cords.     Lord  Nelson  was  very  indignant,  called 
his  torturers  "  monsters  "  and  cowards,  and,  after 
having  assisted  in  unbinding  him,  said,  "  Dear 
Caraccioli,  you  are  now  free  ! "    After  this  "  he 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  both  walked  aft 
together."     But  "a  certain  lady  followed  them, 
and  her  bewitching  smile  was  changed  to  the  black 
scowl  of  a  demon  when  she  pierced  the  disguise 
of  the  peasant,  and  recognized  the  prince,  who  on 
some  particular  occasion  had  thwarted  her  views 
and  treated  her  with  indignity."    His  doom  was 
sealed  from  that  moment.    And  now  comes,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  revolting  part  of  the  story.     After 
the  execution  had  taken  place,  it  is  related  that 
Lady  Hamilton,  laying  aside  all  feminine  tender- 
ness and  delicacy,  actually  prevailed   on  Lord 
Nelson  to  have  a  barge  manned,  in  which  she 
accompanied  him  "  round  the  ship  where  the  un- 
fortunate prince  was  hanging.    He  had  no  cap  on 
his  head,  nor  was  his  face  covered  ;  but  his  white 
hair  streamed  in  the  breeze  above  the  livid  con- 
tortions which  the  last  death-pang  had  left  on  his 
features."    About  a  fortnight  after  this  there  was 
a  pleasure  party  on  the  water,  in  which  the  barge 
containing  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  took 
the  lead.     "  *  A  dead  body  !  a  dead  body  ! '  was 
uttered  in  a  suppressed  tone  by  both.    The  boat 
held  on  her  way  ;  and  as  the  corpse  pas^d  astern, 
the  face  turned  towards  the  lady,  and  showed  the 
well-remembered  countenance  of  poor  Caraccioli." 
Of  course  one  does  not  look  for  exact  truth  in 
historical  novels  or  tales.    We  all  know  that  Lord 
Nelson  did  sanction  the  execution  of  the  un- 
fortunate prince,  and  it  must  ever  remain  a  blot 
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on  his  memory  ;  bat  if  the  facts  are  anything  like 
those  I  have  briefly  quoted,  they  speak  as  badly 
for  the  heart  of  the  woman  as  they  show  to 
disadvantage  the  weakness  of  the  great  commander. 
The  elder  D'Israeli  has  remarked  that  truth  is 
often  only  to  be  found  in  secret  history.  What  is 
related  in  Tough  Yarns  may  be  a  little  bit  of 
aathentic  secret  history,  and  poor  Caraccioli  may 
have  been  sacrificed  to  appease  a  trifling  grudge 
of  an  angry  and  heartless  woman.       Medweiq. 

"  Lupus  est  homini  homo  "  (5*^  S.  vii.  509 ; 
viii.  19,  52.) — In  a  volume  of  sermons,  &c. ,  by  a 
nephew  of  Bishop  Jewell,  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1633,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  edited  by 
Dr.  George  Hakewell,  the  following  passages  occur 
in  a  sermon  on  the  t-ext,  "  Be  yee  therefore  wise  as 
serpents,  and  innocent  as  doves,"  Matt.  x.  16:  — 

**  True  it  is  that  in  the  golden  f»ge,  as  Poets  fatne,  or 
rather  in  tlie  state  of  innocencie  and  intejn^tie,  without 
all  fiction  the  old  prorerb  was  tetie,  Homo  hofttini  Dtus— 

one  man  was  a  God  unto  another But  that  gold  scone 

degenerated  into  hard  yron— and  man  assoone  ceased 
to  be  as  Qod.  Por  the  Serpent  stun;;  him  to  the  heart, 
and  transfused  into  every  veine  of  his  soule  a  most 
deadly  venoroe  and  poison  whereby  his  spirituall  life  was 
vtterly  killed ;  and  then  insteed  of  the  old  prouerb  Homo 
Aommt  DeuSf  one  man  is  a  God  tnto  another,  beean  a 
new  prouerb,  one  man  is  a  woife  vnto  another,  Homo 
kominilupui,  as  appeares  by  that  woluish  fact  of  Caiu 
eueo  in  the  infancie  of  the  world  murthering  his  owne 

brother. And  doth  not  thi^  fulnesse  of  iayles,  this 

abundance  of  law-quarrels,  these  tyrannies  and  oppres- 
tiont  of  the  poore,  plainely  argue,  that  although  wolues 
are  long  agoe  banished  out  of  this  Hand,  yet  of  men- 
wolues  there  still  remaines  too  great  store  and  plenty." 
In  the  same  sermon  occur  the  two  following 
passages,  which,  from  their  singularity,  I  think 
may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  :— 

**  Tee  Lawyers  and  aduocates,  that  are  so  learned  in 
the  Law,  euen  as  wise  as  Serpents,  are  yee  innocent  as 
Doues  also?  I  cannot  ipeake  vpon  knowledge  hauing 
eoer  lined  a  monasticall,  as  it  were,  and  retired  life  .*  but 
the  generall  voice  of  the  world  is,  £Io  cause  so  good  that 
yoa  will  entertaine  without  a  fee,  no  cause  so  bad  but 
for  your  fee  you  will  entertaine,  selling  your  tongues  to 
defend  vniustice,  labouring  with  your  best  skill  to  deceaue 
the  Judge,  by  niceties  and  tricks,  to  oppresie  the  Just 
caase,  and  to  overcome  truth  for  falsehood.  How  many 
are  there  who  after  they  haue  spent  most  of  their  thrift, 
and  that  in  just  sutes,  coroplaine  as  the  Comicall  Poet 
did,  *  My  Comedie  was  the  better,  but  my  adversaries  had 
the  better  Actors'] 

"  Yee  Nobles  and  Gentles  of  the  land,  that  looke  vpon 
yo«r  poore  brethereu  like  Anakims  as  if  they  were  but 
Orashoppers  in  comparieon  of  you,  are  you  both  Wise 

and  Innocent  or  neither? How  wise  you  are  I  knowe 

not.  but  sure  I  am  these  are  not  the  fruits  of  innocencie, 
ana  so  you  are  not  both  wise  and  innocent.  But  how 
many  amonjr  you  are  neither,  nor  wise,  nor  innocent  ? 
Leannng  and  knowledge  yee  disdaine  to  haue  ^ourselues, 
and  yee  despise  them  that  haue  it :  swagsenng,  swear- 
ing, smoking  of  Tobacco,  carousing,  hunting,  hawking, 
are  almost  become  essentiall  to  a  Gentleman ;  so  that 
perhaps  he  defined  not  much  amisse  who  said,  A  Gentle- 
man was  a  beast  riding  upon  a  beast  with  a  beast  on  his 
fist,  hauing  beasts  following  him  and  himselfe  following 


Query,  who  is  the  "  comicall  poet "  referred  to,  and 
whose  this  definition  of  a  gentleman  1 

J.  E.  Brogden. 
Trinity  Street,  Cardiff. 

I  expected  some  contributor  would  have  referred 
to  Burton^s  Anatomy,  Mine  is  at  Madras,  but  I 
cut  the  following  from  the  notes  in  my  edition  of 
Paradise  Lott,  published  there  last  year.  It  is  on 
book  ii.  497,  "  Men  only  disagree,"  &c  : — 

*'The  greatest  enemv  to  man  is  man,  who,  by  the 
devil's  instigation,  is  still  ready  to  do  mischief— his  own 
executioner,  a  devil  to  himself  and  others.  We  are  all 
brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should  be  members  of  one 
body,  servants  of  one  Lord ;  and  yet  no  fiend  can  so 
torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex^  as  one  man  doth 
another.  '  Homo  homini  lupus,  homo  homini  daemon.' 
— A  natomy  of  Melancholy,  i.  1." 

John  Bradshaw,  LL.D. 

Kilskeery,  co.  Tyrone. 

Old  Roman  Inscription  (5"*  S.  viii.  28,  74.)— 
On  the  tile  in  my  possession  the  letters  v.s.p.m. 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  so  confirm  the  reading  of 
Camden  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Britannia.  In 
fact  the  altar  stone — if  altar  stone  it  be — found 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  at  Risingham,  in 
Northumberland,  bears  an  inscription  which  in  all 
points — the  shape,  marks,  contractions,  and 
arrangement  of  the  lettering— is  precisely  similar 
to  the  impression  of  the  tfle.  The  very  size  of 
the  letters  seems  also  to  correspond.  Which  of 
the  two  inscriptions— the  Northumberland  stone 
or  the  Warwickshire  tile— repeats  the  legend  of 
the  other  is  a  point  which,  on  the  supposition  that 
both  are  genuine,  need  not  be  considered.  The 
arguments  against  the  tile  are  that  its  size  and 
shape  are  mc^ern ;  that  it  is  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, being  sound  and  strong ;  that  the  letters 
are  remarkably  legible,  are  but  slightly  worn, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  are  in  their  minutest  points 
similar  to  those  of  Camden's  inscription.  In 
favour  of  the  tile  is  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  record 
has  been  found  of  any  such  audacious  or  ridiculous 
attempt  to  impose  oh  the  local  antiquaries  of  the 
last  generation  or  the  one  preceding ;  that  the 
tiles  were  removed  in  the  common  way  of  business 
from  the  kitchen  roof  of  a  respectable  lady,  who 
was  so  unconscious  of  the  interest  of  the  discovery 
that  she  permitted  three  of  them  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  workmen  ;  that  the  plainness  of  the  inscrip- 
tion may  in  large  measure  be  accounted  for  by  its 
being  pla<»d  on  the  under  %ide,  and  so  protected 
from  the  weather ;  that  the  durability  of  the  tile 
results  from  the  unusual  amount  of  silica  in  the 
clay  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  cen- 
turies past  the  tiles  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  that,  as  I  am  informed,  there  was  a  Roman 
station  at  Wappenbury,  a  place  some  five  miles 
distant  from  BubbenhaU,  where  they  were  found. 
Here,  then,  I  leave  the  matter  to  ^riser  heads.  ^  I 
Digitized  by  V^ 
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shall,  however,  be  pleased  to  send  a  rough  im- 
pression of  the  tile  legend  to  any  gentleman 
anxious  to  compare  it  with  Camden's  inscription. 

Vicar. 
Ryton,  Coventry. 

Whitsunday  (5**»  S.  viii.  2,  55.)— A  minor 
<luestion,  but  still  an  important  one,  arises  from 
Mr.  Picton's  valuable  note  on  the  derivation  of 
Whitsunday.  He  says,  and  Mr.  Skeat  seems  to 
confirm  his  decision,  **  It  is  proved  from  a  variety 
of  sources  that  the  Pentecostal  Sunday  was  the 
Dominica  in  Albis."  These  gentlemen  may  be 
right  in  the  derivation  of  the  word  Whitsunday, 
and  probably  are  so,  but  are  they  equally  so  in 
this  matter  of  ecclesiastical  history  I  Wheatly 
is  very  clear  about  this.  Speaking  of  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter,  he  says  :  "  In  Latin  it  is 
called  Dominica  in  Albis,  or  rather  post  albas 
(sc.  depositas),  i.e.  the  Sunday  of  putting  off  the 
ihrysoms^  because  those  that  were  baptized  on 
Easter  Eve  on  this  day  laid  aside  those  white 
robes  or  chrysoms."  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  say  whether  Mr.  Picton  and  Mr. 
Skeat  have  any  authority  for  their  application  of 
Dominica  in  Albis  to  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

J.  S. 

J.  Russell,  Artist  in  Crayons  (5***  S.  viii. 
88.) — Mr.  Russell,  it  is  stated  in  Monthly  Mag.^ 
vol.  xxi.  (1806),  p.  465,  "  notwithstanding  his  con- 
tinued employment  with  the  crayon,  attained  no 
small  celebrity  by  his  selenographia,  which  was 
begun  in  1785  and  occupied  the  whole  of  his 
leisure  till  1797."  One  of  his  large  crayon  draw- 
ings of  the  moon  is  at  the  Radcliffe  Observatory, 
Oxford.  It  was  procured  about  the  year  1824, 
and  among  my  father  Professor  Rigaud's  papers 
I  found  an  interesting  one  on  this  line  of  Mr. 
RusselPs  studies  and  work.  The  paper  is  long, 
but  I  can  glean  some  facts  from  it  for  Cuthbbrt 
Bedb. 

"  May,  1806.  Died,  at  his  lodgioscs  in  Hull,  the  cele- 
brated Rftiifc,  John  Russel,  Esq.,  R.A.,  late  of  Newman 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  portrait  painter  in  crajons  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Russel,  it  is  well 
Icnown,  not  only  excelled  in  his  art,  but  had  invented  a 
peculiar  mode  of  preparing  his  own  crayons,"  kc—QeiU. 
Mag.,  Tol.  IxxYi.  (1806),  p.  481. 

The  beautiful  crayon  drawing  of  the  moon 
having  become  damaged  in  transport.  Professor 
Rigaud  had  some  correspondence  with  the  family, 
and  a  Miss  Russell,  daughter  of  the  artist,  kindly 
undertook  and  performed  the  task  of  restoration  of 
her  father's  work.  From  the  precis  of  such  corre- 
spondence I  gather  that  the  artist  left  a  son,  the 
Rev.  William  Russell,  Rector  of  Shepperton,  near 
Chertsey,  Surrey,  to  which  living  he  was  presented 
in  1817  by  H.  S.  Russell,  Esq.,  and  he  was  still 
.•dive  in  1860  ;  also,  a  Mr.  Faden  appears  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  the  artist,  and  he  lived  at 
Charing  Cross,  for  it  was  at  their  house  that  Pro- 


fessor Rigaud  saw  the  Miss  Russell  who  restored 
the  picture  of  the  moon. 

A  few  years  back  I  had  some  inquiries  about 
this  picture  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  family,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Henry  Russell.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
was  at  one  time  a  master  at  Merchant  Taylors* 
School,  and  died  a  few  years  back  as  rector  of  the 
college  living  of  Charlbury,  near  Enstone,  Oxon. 

The  president  or  bursar  of  St.  John's  would 
probably  know  if  any  of  the  Russells  were  from 
Stourbridge ;  and  probably  among  family  papers 
there  b  a  list  of  the  various  portraits  taken  by  a 
man  so  well  known  in  his  day  as  J.  Russel,  R.A. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

P.S. — I  wonder  why  they  have  doubled  the  I  at 
the  end  of  Russell.  The  other  day  I  was  asked  to 
look  up  a  book  of  letters  and  sonnets  addressed  to 
Lord  John  in  his  youth,  and  his  name  was  every- 
where spelt  Russe/. 

The  son  of  a  bookseller  at  Guildford,  he  was 
bom  in  1744,  and  died  of  typhus  fever  in  1806  at 
Hull,  where  he  was  buried.  In  1776  he  published 
Elements  of  Fainting  mtJh  Crayons.  His  son, 
William  Russell,  was  practising  as  a  portrait 
painter,  in  London,  about  the  time  of  the  father's 
death.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

He  was  elected  an  academician,  1788.  I  possess 
a  good  specimen  of  his  talents.  V.  V. 

Holland  Park. 

Alexander  Knox  (6^^  S.  vii.  369,  493.)— As 
a  constant  and  admiring  reader  of  Alexander 
Knox's  works,  I  wish  I  could  give  Mr.  Alfred 
Webb  some  information  regarding  the  life  of  that 
eminent  man.  Has  he  read  Knox's  Remains, 
4  vols.,  which,  though  not  a  detailed  account  of 
his  life,  contains  his  correspondence  from  the  year 
1776,  and  essays  on  various  religious  subjects, 
wherein  he  describes  himself  as  *^  neither  a  Roman 
Catholic  nor  a  Protestant,  but  a  Christian  of  the 
first  six  centuries  "  ?  This  work  was  published  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Foster,  Rector  of  Stisted,  Essex. 
If  he  is  still  living,  no  doubt  he  could  give  much 
information  respecting  Alexander  Knox,  or  perhaps 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Jebb,  Rector  of  Peterstow, 
Ross,  could  give  some  details  of  his  life.  How 
Alexander  Knox  would  glory  in  the  revival  of 
sound  Church  principles,  which  he  almost  pre- 
dicted, and  in  the  increased  estimation  of  our 
Prayer  Book,  which  he  esteemed  "England's 
richest  inheritance,"  and  containing  a  "  casket  of 
pure  and  undefiled  faith."  E.  A.  O. 

The  Champion's  Armour  (5*^  S.  vii.  401 ;  vliL 
80.) — It  should  be  added  to  the  note  (anUy  p.  80) 
that  the  suit  was  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  have 
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been  worn  by  the  Champion  at  the  coronation  of 
KiDg  Greorge  I.,  to  have  been  selected  by  him 
from  the  Tower  armoory,  and  subsequently  re- 
tained as  his  fee.  It  is  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
of  russet  steel,  parcel  gilt,  and  engraved  with 
trophies,  &c.,  in  the  taste  of  the  time.  The  letter 
"  E,"  surmounted  by  a  crown,  appears  repeatedly 
amongst  the  ornaments.  The  suit  is  complete 
with  the  exception  of  the  gorget,  which  is  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 
Temple. 

Parish  Churches  {6^  S.  viii.  88.) — My  edition 
of  Sharon  Turner'a  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
is  the  fifth,  London,  1826,  and  at  p.  258  (not  296) 
the  same  figures  appear  as  given  by  your  corre- 
spondent, viz.,  46,822  **  parish  churches  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Middle  Ages.''  Could  the  figures  and 
the  calculations  referred  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  chantries,  chantry  priests  (anni- 
vellarii),  and  the  chapels  attached  to  their  col- 
leges? When  Bishop  Grandisson  made  the 
visitation  of  his  cathedral,  in  1337,  he  found 
twentv-one  of  these  chantry  priests  attached  to  it, 
and  they  were,  as  Dr.  Oliver  tells  us,  "  gradually 
reinforced  and  augmented  by  an  indefinite  num- 
ber." There  were,  at  one  time,  eighteen  chantries 
in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  there  was  also  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  College  of  the  Annivellars,  in 
which  Bishop  Oldham  held  ordinations  in  1516. 
Of  course  the  term  "  parish  churches "  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  above  ;  still  the  large  body  of 
chantry  priests,  with  their  chantries  and  chapels, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  might,  in  some  way,  come 
into  the  historian's  calculations.  I  leave  the 
solution  to  others.  E.  C.  Harinoton. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

The  statement  in  Sharon  Turner's  History  can 
hardly  be  called  a  misprint.  He  quotes  from 
Bobert  of  Avesbury  (Heame's  edition,  Appendix) 
that  there  were  46,822  parish  churches  and 
53,215  knights'  fees,  of  which  the  clergy  enjoyed 
28,000,  or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  landed 
property  of  the  country.  Ralph  Holinshed,  in  his 
Description  of  Englaivdy  1586,  p.  193,  says  on  this 
subject : — 

"Ranulph  the  raonke  of  Chester  telleih  of  general 
sarveie  made  in  the  fourth,  sixtoentb,  and  nineteenth  of 
the  reigne  of  William  Conqueror,  sumamed  the  Bastard, 
wherin  it  was  found  that  (notwithstiinding  the  Danes 
had  overthrowne  a  great  manie)  there  were  to  the  num- 
ber of  52,000 townes,  45,002 parish  churches.... He  addeth 
moreorer  that  there  were  diverse  others  builded  since 
that  time,  within  the  space  of  an  hundred  years  after 
the  comming  of  the  Bastard... Bv  an  old  booke  which 
I  have,  written  as  it  seemeth  by  an  under  sheriffe  of 
Nottingham,  1  find  eren  in  the  time  of  Edw.  IV.  45,120 
parish  churches." 

Holinshed  then  goes  on  to  6ay  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote  there  were   only  about   one  third  of  the 


towns  and  churches  in  existence.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  what  was  called  a  parish 
church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  what  is  so  desig- 
nated at  the  present  time,  are  very  different 
things.  Edward  Sollt. 

St.  Paul's  School  \b^  S.  viii.  67.) -In 
Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  1724,  is  a  picture  of  this 
school,  which  answers  the  description  of  the  one 
Mr,  Ward  found  in  Brayley's  Lon.  and  Mid.- 
dlesex.  The  lettering  on  the  plate  is,  "  SchoL'e 
Paulinse  Facies  post  Incendium  renovata."  On 
p.  96  of  the  Oxford  reprint  of  the  Life,  note  «, 
is  this  sentence  :  "  But  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  new  school  was  built  much  according  to  the 
ancient  model,  though  more  magnificently,  above 
6,000i.  being  laid  out  upo'n  it  by  the  worshipful 
Company  of  Mercers."  John  I.  Dredge. 

John  Bradshaw  (5'^  S.  vii.  350.) — Can  this 
Bradshaw  be  a  relative  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  the 
Benedictine  monk,  who  was  born  in  Chester  and 
lived  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Werberg  in  that  city, 
dying  in  1513,  the  5th  of  Henry  VIII.  ?  Bishop 
Tanner  speaks  of  him  as  having  written  a  chronicle 
in  English  verse.  W.  H.  D.  B. 

Ridley  Portraits  (5***  S.  vii.  449.) — In  the 
title  to  MelampuSf  a  poem,  in  four  books,  Dodsley^ 
Pall  Mall,  1781,  there  is  a  small  oval  portrait  of 
the  author,  Gloster  Ridley,  D.D.,  engraved  by 
John  Hall,  from  a  painting  by  Scouler. 

L.  H.  H. 

Old  Books  in  the  Colonies,  &c.  (5^  S.  vii. 
486.)— I  have  brought  back  to  their  motherland  : 
— Bailey's  Dictionary  (5'*»  S.  vii.  447),  the  fifteenth 
edition,  1753.  I  bought  it  at  an  auction  at 
Madras  last  year  for  two  annas  {3d.) !  Ben  Jonson 
(5**»  S.  viL  168,  276,  318),  one  vol.,  folio,  London, 
printed  for  William  Stansby,  1616  ;  purchased  for 
a  trifle.  Camden's  Britannia,  translated  by 
PhOemon  Holland,  London,  printed  for  Andrew 
Crookes,  1637.  A  perfect  copy,  nicely  bound,  and 
with  maps.  I  got  it  for  one  rupee.  The  name 
Thomas  Bralesfordis  written  in  it  in  a  seventeenth 
century  hand.  What  is  the  value  of  each  of  the 
foregoing?  John  Bradshaw,  LL.D. 

Kilskeery,  co.  Tyrone. 

Paulet  Pedigree  (5»*»  S.  viii.  29.) — Sir  John 
Paulet,  grandson  of  Sir  John  and  Constance  de 
Poynings,  married,  according  to  Collins,  Alice,  not 
Elizabeth,  fourth  and  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Paulet,  of  Hinton  St.  George,  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
and  heir  of  John  Deneband,  of  Hinton  St.  George, 
in  CO.  Somerset.  Sir  Amyas  Powlet's  only  daughter 
was  Elizabeth,  married,  first,  to  John  Sidenham, 
Esq. ;  secondly,  to  William  Carswell,  of  Cars- 
well,  CO.  Devon,  Esq. ;  and,  thirdly,  to  Francis 
Copplestone,  Esq.  Her  mother  was  Sir  Amyas's 
second  wife,  Tjaura,  dau.  of  John  ^IJb 
Digitized  by  ^    ~ 
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Rockborn,   co.   Hants  (vide  Collinses  Fur  age  of 
England^  1779,  vol  iv.  p.  196).  Sywl. 

Bedford. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet,  of 
Hinton  St.  George,  was  married  to  Sir  William 
Cary,  Knight,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
anno  1471,  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Lancaster 
(see  Burke's  History  of  ^  Commoner Sy  1838,  ii. 

34).  HiRONDXLLB. 

The  "Essai  sur  la  Religion  des  Anciens 
Grecs  "  (6"»  S.  viil  87)  of  Le  Clerc  de  Septch^nes 
U  a  well-known  book,  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  with  the  imprint  of  Lausanne  in 
1787.  The  author  was  Lecteur  du  Cabinet  to 
Louis  XVL,  and  is  said  by  Qu^rard  to  have 
fathered  his  majesty's  translation  of  the  early 
portion  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall ;  hence,  by 
some  confusion  of  ideas,  his  own  work  has  also 
been  attributed  to  the  king.  There  is  a  good  life 
of  M.  de  Septchenes  in  the  Biographie  Universelle, 
and  many  allusions  to  him  in  Grimm's  Corre- 
spondctice,  C.  Elliot  Browne. 

"Bablakbs"  (5">  S.  vii.  428.) -The  word  lake 
found  in  proper  names  is  generally  a  corruption  of 
A.-S.  leag^  a  field^lace.  Conf.  Eastlake,  Ship- 
lake,  Timberlake,  Wedlake,  Worthy  lake.  Bab  is 
the  nickname  for  Barbara.       K.  S.  Charnock. 

Editors  op  Milton  (6**»  S.  viii.  46.)— I  too 
should  like  to  see  a  complete  list  of  "all  the 
editors  of  Milton's  works."  I  have  met,  and  have 
in  my  possession,  editions  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  catalogue.  The  reason  why  existing 
lists  are  incomplete  is  that  each  has  been  drawn 
up  by  "  somebody "  only  ;  whereas,  if  two  or 
three  were  to  put  their  heads  (or  lists)  together, 
we  should  have  an  exhaustive  catalogue  down  to 
date.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  my  contribu- 
tion, or,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Ward  and  others 
similarly  disposed,  prepare  such  a  list. 

Another  work  I  should  like  to  undertake  would 
be  to  do  or  have  done  for  Milton  what  Dr.  Ingleby 
has  done  for  Shakspeare  in  his  Centurte  of  Frayse. 
One  gleaner  could  not  make  this  complete  or  do 
the  work  justice.     Who  will  help  ? 

John  Bradshaw,  LL.D. 

Kilskeery,  co.  Tyrone. 

The  Modern  Spelling  of  Shakespeare's 
Name  (5*^  S.  viii.  41.)— I  do  not  intend  to  plunge 
into  the  main  stream  of  this  controversy,  which 
I  leave  to  Mr.  Marsh  and  others  ;  but  I  would 
ask  a  supplementnry  question  :  What  is  the  way 
to  spell  the  adjective  of  the  name  ?  It  occurred 
to  me.  when  I  came  to  the  last  line  but  one  of 
Mr.  Marsh's  note,  that  he  was  inconsistent  with 
himself  in  writing  Shakespearian  ;  that  writing 
Shakespeare  he  should  write  Shakespearean  ;  and 
that  the  ending  "  -ian "  should  be  kept  for  such 


forms  of  the  name  as  leave  out  the  final  e.  This 
is  merely  my  own  notion  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Marsh 
and  others  Uiink  it  worth  while,  will  they  kindly 
give  their  ideas  on  the  subject  1 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Prove  how  a  man  writes  his  own  name,  and 
you  prove  how  it  ought  to  be  written.  Shaksperc 
is  therefore  right,  let  who  will  differ. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

[The  poet's  will  begins :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  amen ! 
1,  Willium  Sbackspeare."  The  three  signataret  made 
by  the  testator  himself,  one  in  each  of  the  three  pages 
of  the  document,  give  the  name  spelt  by  him  thus : 
"  William  tshakspeare.**] 

Heraldic  (5**^  S.  viii.  89.)— Graham,  of  Lime- 
kilns, Scotland,  has  for  crest,  An  arm  from  the 
shoulder,  holding  a  tilting  spear  ppr. ;  and  the 
motto  of  Grseme,  or  Graham,  of  Garvock,  co» 
Perth,  is  "  Noli  me  tangere."  W.  Pioott. 

"Tableaux  des  Mceurs  du  Temps"  (5**»  S. 
vii.  449 ;  viiL  31,  79.)— Mr.  J.  Borrajo  is  in 
error  in  supposing  (at  any  rate,  from  the  replies 
which  have  appeared  in  your  columns)  that  two 
copies  exist  of  the  original  edition.  My  note  and 
that  of  Mr.  R  C.  Christie  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  volume^  the  only  difference,  being  that  Mr. 
Christie  has  given  his  information  in  greater 
detail  than  I  did  mine.  I  regret  that  I  must 
decline  to  answer  Mr.  J.  Borrajo's  further 
inquiry.  Since  I  wrote  my  last  notice  I  have  seen 
anoth^  reprint  of  the  work,  without  place  or  date, 
but  done  at  Brussels  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
8vo.,  2  vols.,  with  twelve  etchings,  badly  designed 
and  executed,  partly  imitated  from  the  six  mus- 
trations  by  Ulm  already  mentioned.  Further,  at 
p.  129  of  the  Index  Librorum  Frohibitarum : 
being  Notes  Bio-y  Biblio-y  Icono-  graphical  and 
Critical  on  Curiotis  and  Uncommon  Books, 
London,  mdccclxxvil,  mention  is  made  of  a  set 
of  twelve  plates,  made  to  illustrate  the  Tahlea%ix 
des  Mosursy  by  Louis  Jaugey.  I  think  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  work,  original  and  reprints, 
is  now  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  Apis. 

"  Semper  Eadem"(6«^S.  viii.  20,  75,  119.)— 
It  is  most  certain  that  this  raott-o  was  not  first 
used  in  1702,  as  Mr.  Tegg's  book  states ;  for  it  was 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  placed  beneath  the  royal  arms 
(see  Willement's  Royal  Heraldry),  Therefore  Lord 
Macaulay  introduces  it  in  his  Armnda. 

But  qumrcy  why  did  she  adopt  it  ?  There  must 
have  been  a  cause. 

In  Strype's  Memorials,  bk.  i.  c.  xi.,  the  queen's 
arms  are  engraved,  in  illustration  of  the  Puritan 
"spiteful  inscription"  on  them  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, thus :— France  and  England  quarterly,  in 
the  centre  ;  "E.  R"  above,  and  "Semper  Eadem" 
underneath  ;  the  lion  on  one  side,  and  dragon  on 
the  other  ;  also  these  two  texts : —       t 
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**  *  I  know  tbj  works,  that  tbou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot. 

" '  Therefore  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  it  will  come  to  pass  I  will  spew  thee  out  of 
my  month.' 

**  Four  or  fire  words  of  these  yerses  were  painted  by 
the  painter ;  and  then,  by  advice,  the  rest  was  staid,  and 
these  words  following  put  in  the  room,  viz.  :— 

**  *  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  love,  and  service,  and 
faith,  and 

*' '  Thy  patience  and  thy  works,  and  that  they  are 
more  at  the  last  than  at  the  first.' 

"  And  then  this  sentence  next  after.:— 

" '  Notwithstanding,  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee, 
that  thou  snfferest  the  woman  Jezebel,  which  maketh 
herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  deceive  my  ser- 
vants, to  make  them  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat 
meat  sacrificed  unto  idols.' " 

W.  G. 

" Next  the  heart"  (5*^  S.  viL  288,  417  ;  viii. 
18.) — The  following  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  expression  is  from  that  perfect  storehouse  of 
old  English  phrases  and  idioms,  N.  Udall's  Tram- 
lotion  of  the  Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,  1642  :— 

"  For  hibire  is  Latine  to  drinke.  And  of  I'iherius  the 
snccessour  of  Anguttus  it  is  written,  that  in  his  youthe  he 
was  prone  to  drinking  and  boiling,  in  so  moche,  that  in 
his  time  was  brought  vp  a  newe  founde  diete,  to  drinke 
wine  in  the  morning  nexie  the  harte.  And  Drums,  because 
he  loued  drinking,  was  for  that  by  the  common  voice  of 
the  people  saied,  to  bane  regenerate  his  father  TiberiuSf 
and  made  him  aliue  agpm.**^ApopJuhegfMs  of  Erasmus, 
1542,  f.  323,  verso, 

R.  R. 

Boston,  .Lincolnshire. 

"To-TEAR''  (5«»  S.  vii.  426,  515  ;  viii.  18.)— 
You  may  add  Wiltshire  to  the  counties  in  which 
this  phrase  is  in  constant  use.  T.  F.  R. 

Pewsey. 

"Tbmorn"  (5*^  S.  vii.  426;  viii.  18,  36)  is 
right ;  it  is  "  the  mom."  In  the  North,  especially 
in  Scotland,  "to-morrow  morning"  is  frequently 
expressed  by  "the  mom*':  "I'se  coming  the 
mom,"  for  **  I  will  come  to-morrow  moming." 
E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

*•  The  Grim  Feature  "  :  "  Paradise  Lobt,** 
BOOK  X.  (4"»  S.  xil  85,  191,  316,  435 ;  6^  S.  i. 
52,  236  ;  iL  378  ;  v.  186  ;  vii.  497  ;  viii.  53.^—1 
thank  Mr.  Tew  for  correcting  my  lapsiLS  calami 
respecting  the  speech  of  Sin,  in  bk.  iL  11.  781-804. 
Like  Mr.  Joseph  Patne,  whose  mistake,  indi- 
cated and  corrected  by  me,  initiated  this  discus- 
sion, I  wrote  "Death  "  instead  of  "  Satan."  All 
the  same,  I  am  unable  to  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing "marvellous"  in  the  slip,  or  anything 
relevant  to  the  argument  in  its  correction.  What 
is  "  marvellous  "  is  that  Mr.  Tew  should  pretend 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  "long  passage"  where 
neither  Satan  nor  Sin  is  once  named,  I  had  in 
mind  a  passage  in  which  both  are  repeatedly 
named.      Is  this  common  faimess?      I  had  in 


mind  a  passage  in  which  neither  is  named,  viz., 
that  begmning, — 

''  So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuflTd  the  smell,"  &c. 
and  ending, — 

''  Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far." 
It  is  incredible  to  me  that  Milton  should,  in  its 
midst,  have  spoken  of  Death  as  "  t^  grim  off- 
spring "  ;  and  while  I  allow  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Tew's  conjecture,  I  submit  that  it  is  quite  inad- 
missible. Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Origin  of  the  Word  "  Cosy  "  (5*>»  S.  vL  467  ; 
viL  37,  373,  473.)— It  is  asked  what  is  the  origin 
of  this  word.  Perhaps  the  Scotch  word  cosie  and 
the  English  cosy  are  from  the  Graelic  cos,  a  hollow, 
a  recess,  a  cavern,  a  hole.  The  shelter  afforded  by 
a  hollow  among  hills  is  the  idea  of  cosie. 

Thomas  Stratton. 

The  word  is  in  Worcester's  Diet,  1859,  where, 
besides  the  Scotch  derivation,  it  is  connected  with 
Fr.  catiser.  It  is  also  inserted  in  T.  Wright's 
Prov.  Diet.,  1857,  who  also  has:— "Cozs,  Fr. 
causer,  to  converse  familiarly  with."  Coles,  Engl. 
Diet,,  ed.  1713,  has  a  word  which  may  be  examined 
in  relation  to  it: — ""^Coyse  (old  word),  jolliness, 
joy."  Ed.  Marshall. 

[A  valued  correspondent  tells  us  that  *'  Cosi !  cosi !  *' 
is  a  common  expression  in  Italy  when  a  small  and  genial 
party  are  assembled  in  a  snug  sort  of  comfort] 

Edward  Whalley,  the  Regicide  (5***  S.  viii. 
29,  118.)— Perhaps  this  may  help  F.S.A.  (ante, 
p.  29).  Edward  Whalley  fled  to  Boston,  in  New 
England,  being  there  as  early  as  July,  1660.  He 
is  one  of  .the  three  regicides  in  Stiles's  History  of 
Three  of  Oie  Judges  of  King  Charles  L,  published 
in  America  in  1794.  C.  W.  T. 

Boston,  U.aA. 

"Mother-in-law"  for  "Stepmother**  (5*^ 
S.  vii.  411,  519 ;  viii.  77.)— Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
and  Lord  Lytton's  aristo  Victor  de  Maul^on  are 
at  one  on  this  question  : — 

"  I  had  heard  vaguely  in  my  young  days  that  a  half- 
sister  of  mine  by  my  father's  first  marria^re  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauvilliers  hnd,  when  in  advanced 
middle  life  he  married  a  second  time,  conceiTed  a  dislike 
for  her  mother-in-law,**— The  l\irisians,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86-7. 

I  would  also  draw  attention  to  Lord  Lytton's 
transformation  of  stride  into  a  regular  verb,  and  of 
revolt  into  a  transitive  :  "  He  [Souvier] .  . .  nodded 
a  royal  nod  and  strode  forth  imperiously,  as  he  had 
strided  in  "  (TJie  Parisians,  vol.  i.  p.  142) ;  "  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  such  theories  would  revolt 
a  young  lady  like  Mademoiselle  Cigogna  "  (ihid,, 
vol.  iv.  p.  131).  St.  Swithin. 

Joan  of  Arc  (5*^  S.  viii.  8,  76.)— My  ludicrous 
mistake  in  confounding  the  daughter  of  Edward  I. 
with  the  Maid  of  Orleans  having  introduced  the 
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subject  of  Joan  of  Arc,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  request  the  correspondents  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  to  furnish  me  with  one  or  two  extracts 
from  the  English  chroniclers,  to  which  I,  un- 
fortunately, have  no  aceess  here.  Caxton's 
Chronicles  of  England  I  have  not  been  able  to 
consult  in  the  original.  I  have  a  German  version 
of  the  passage  which  refers  to  Joan  of  Arc,  but 
am  desirous  of  having  his  own  words.  I  have 
read  Walter  Bower,  but  having  omitted  to  make 
a  note  of  his  remarks,  my  knowledge  that  he 
makes  mention  of  Joan's  exploits  is  of  but  little 
use  to  me.  Lastly,  there  exists,  I  believe,  a  letter 
of  Bedford's,  quoted  in  part  in  Creasy's  Decisive 
Battles,  and  given  in  extenso  in  Rymer's  Fcsdera, 
My  reference  is  vol.  x.  p.  408.  These  are  the  pas- 
sages which  I  am  anxious  to  have  in  their  original 
form.  I  should,  therefore,  be  most  thankful  to 
any  correspondent  who  would  not  think  it  too 
much  trouble  to  transcribe  them  and  forward  them 
for  insertion  to  "K  &  Q."  L.  Barb^. 

BUckeburg,  Germany. 

"Go  TO"  (5«»  S.  viii.  28,  94.)— The  expression 
"  Get  out,"  which  I  hear  every  day,  more  or  less, 
seems  to  me  to  be,  in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned, 
an  equivalent  for  the  scriptural  "  Go  to."  "  Get 
out,"  used  in  the  ways  I  am  alluding  to,  is  an  ex- 
pletive expressive  of  contempt  at  times,  but  is  most 
frequently  used  to  denote  incredulity  at^  or  in 
derision  of,  "  a  tale  that  is  told,"  a  statement  made, 
or  a  theory  put  forth.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Whitsunday  and  Whitsun  Day  (5**»  S.  viL 
488  ;  viii.  56.) — The  two  half-yearly  terms  in  Scot- 
land are  Whitsunday,  May  16,  and  Martinmas, 
November  11.  Two  intermediate  terms  are  ex- 
ceptionally kept  for  occasional  observance,  Candle- 
mas, February  2,  and  Lammas,  August  1. 

H.  Ambrose  Smith. 

"  SiLE "  (6"^  S.  viii.  26)  is  given  in  Kilian's 
Low  German  Dictionary  thus  :  **  Sijle,  sille. 
HoU.  Fris.  Incile,  aquagium,  cataracta."  In 
North-western  Lincolnshire  sile,  as  a  substantive, 
means  a  wooden  bowl  with  a  linen  bottom,  used 
for  straining  milk.  ^Ue,  as  a  verb,  signifies— 1. 
to  ^i^in  milk  ;  2.  to  rain  heavily  and  steadily. 
To  "sile  away"  signifies  to  faint.  "A  moose 
run'd  up  her  airm,  an'  she  siled  away  an'  fell  into 
a  panshion  of  paste  lightenin'  afore  the  fire." 

Mabel  Peacock. 

Bottesford,  Brigg. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Blbneinsofp 
is  in  error  in  supposing  that  this  word  "  is  in 
common  use  throughout  England."  I  never  heard 
or  saw  it  before  reading  his  note.  It  is  not  in 
Sheridan's  Dictionary  (1780),  or  Johnson's  (1784), 
or  Perry's  Johnson  (1802),  or  Walker's  (1833). 
It   is  in  Bailey's    (1726),    in    Porter's    Webster 


(1864)  as  "  Provincial  English,"  on  the  authority 
of  Halliwell.  Halliwell  (1874)  gives  the  word 
(as  a  Northern  provincialism)  with  four  distinct 
meanings  ;  and  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  English  Dialect  Society.  A  Devon- 
shire dairymaid  tells  me  that  she  has  never  heard 
it,  and  that  strain  is  the  only  word  she  has  ever 
heard  or  used  in  the  sense  specified. 

Wm.   PENOELLir. 
Torquay. 

Misused  Words  (S***  S.  viii  26,  97.)--I  have 
frequently  heard  each  of  these  words,  "  severally," 
''respectively,"  used  in  various  parishes  when 
several  banns  of  marriage  had  to  be  asked.  A 
clergyman,  then  recently  ordained,  once  read  the 
morning  service  in  a  church  wherein  he  had  never 
previously  officiated,  and  had  to  put  up  two  or 
three  banns  of  marriage.  In  doiog  so,  he  did  not 
use  either  of  the  words  "severally,"  "respectively." 
When  he  was  in  the  vestry,  at  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  old  clerk  said  to  him,  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
I  saw  that  you  was  new  to  the  trade."  "How  did 
you  find  out  that?"  "Why,  when  you  was  asking 
up  the  banns,  you  left  out  a  word."  "  Did  I  ? 
What  was  the  word?"  "It  was  the  word  *  respect- 
ably.' Our  rector  always  says  as  the  couples  are 
to  be  respectably  joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony ;  and  when  you  leaves  it  out,  it  looks  .-is 
though  it  waunt  a-going  to  be  a  respectable 
wedding."  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Holt  Family  (5*»»  S.  vii.  410  ;  viiL  36.)— The 
Sir  John  Holt  referred  to  was  also  at  one  time 
Recorder  of  London.  Hirondblle. 

A  Fodder  of  Lead  (5***  S.  viL  478  ;  viii.  37.) 
— Fodder  means  a  one-horse  load  of  any  material. 
It  is  so  used  in  the  county  of  Durham  :  a  fodder 
of  hay,  or  a  fodder  of  stones. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkiksopp. 

"Toot  Hills"  (S**"  S.  vii.  461  ;  viii.  56.)— In 
the  hamlet  of  Cleeve,  parish  of  Yatton,  Somerset, 
the 

"  scenery  presents  some  pictaresque  and  romantic  ▼iews, 
the  rocks  rising  to  a  great  height,  partly  covered  with 
woods,  and  intersected  at  different  places  by  combes  or 
ravines,  and  a  high  rock,  called  the  Toot,  towering  above 
the  whole  to  the  height  of  between  200  and  3O0  feet 
On  a  level  spot  immediately  below  the  Toot  are  the 
remains  of  an  encampment." 

M.  Drabwash. 

The  Word  "  Woman  "  (S*^  S.  vii.  43,  233,  378 ; 
viii.  58.)— Bar-Point's  charade  is  to  be  found  in 
EnglaniTs  Parnassus^  1600,  at  p.  313,  and  in 
Andrew  Boorde's  Breuiary  of  Health,  1552,  at 
folio  82.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Human  Bodies  found  in  a  Glacier  (5"»  S.  viL 
428,  515  ;   viii.  38,  57.)— Some  very  interesting 
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iDstances,  and  information  of  the  gradual  but  slow 
movement  of  glaciera,  and  dead  bodies  being 
rendered  to  the  air  again,  after  long  periods  in  the 
ice,  will  be  found  in  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in 
The  Earth,  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Reclus,  a  valuable  work  in  2  vols. 

GiBBBS  ElGAUD. 
Migd.  Coll,  Oxford. 

Sieges  of  Newark  (5*^  S.  viii.  68,  97.)—! 
have  long  been  anxious  to  ascertain  something 
concerning  the  person  called  "Lord  Baranit 
Douer"  in  the  Newark  parish  register.  Beyond 
the  facts  mentioned  in  Bugdale's  Diary  I  know 
nothing,  except  that  Daniel  Lloyd,  in  his  Memoir es, 
mentions  him  as  "  Baron  Done,  kinsman  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  fallen  at  Nottingham  "  (p.  682), 
and  that  Dickinson,  in  his  History  of  Newark, 
jpeaks  of  "  Baron  Done,  allied  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange"  (p.  112), as  buried  there.  I  have  written 
to  a  literary  friend  in  Holland  for  information.  | 
As  soon  as  it  arrives  I  will  communicate  it.  If 
this  person  was  really  a  connexion  of  the  Princes 
of  Orange,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ray  correspondent 
will  know  something  about  him. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Botiesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

A  "  List  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  slain 
in  his  Majesty's  service  in  or  near  Newark "  will 
be  found  at  pp.  Ill,  112  of  The  .History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Newark,  by  Wm. 
Dickinson,  London,  1819.  Much  information 
about  Newark  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  is 
given  in  chapter  ii.  of  that  work.  Allusion  to  the 
individual  referred  to  in  A.  E.  L.  L.*s  quotation 
from  the  parish  register  thus  appears  in  a  MS. 
which  Dickinson  has  copied  :  "  Baron  Done,  allied 
to  the  Pr'mce  of  Orange,  was  also  slain  near 
Newark  and  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  church 
there."  W.  E.  B. 

De  Montfort's  Sons  (5*^  S.  viii.  27.)— 0.  H., 
inquiring  as  to  the  correct  name  of  the  second  son 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  enumerates  five  of  them, 
according  to  Sandford,  Anderson,  and  P^re  An- 
selme.  In  Hume's  History  of  England  (Jones  & 
Co.,  1825),  the  king  of  France  is  spoken  of  as 
ftrbitrating  between  Henry  III.  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  1264,  in  the  "presence  of  Peter  de 
Mountfort,  Leicester's  son."  Further  on  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  is  said  to  have  "directed  his  two 
sons,  Richard  and  Peter  de  Mountfort,  to  attack 
the  city  of  Worcester,  while  Henry  and  Simon  de 
Mountfort,  two  others  of  his  sons,  were  ordered 
to  join  with  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Then  in  the 
battle  of  Lewes  it  is  mentioned  that  "  the  first 
division  or  body  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  force 
^as  commanded  by  his  two  sons  Henry  and  Guy 
<le  Mountfort."  Who  is  this  Peter  de  Mountfort 
mentioned  above  ?     I  find  in  Dr.  Beatson's  Poli- 


tical Index  (1806)  that  Petre  de  Montfort  was 
the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
elected  in  1260,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  in  1265.    Is  this  the  same  or  not  ? 

M.  Drabwash. 

Title  op  "  Prince  "  (b^  S.  viL  410  ;  viii.  96.)— 
'*  The  title  of  prince  dooth  pecoliarlie  belong  with  vs 
to  the  King's  eldest  sonne,  who  is  called  prince  of  Wales, 
and  is  the  heire  apparant  to  the  crowne ;  as  in  France 
the  King's  eldest  sonne  hnth  the  title  of  Dolphine,  and 
is  named  peculiarlie  Monsieur.  So  that  the  prince  is  so 
termed  of  the  Latine  word  Princeps,  sith  he  is  (as  I  may 
call  him)  the  cheefe  or  principall  next  the  Kinfif.  The 
King's  yoonger  sonnes  be  but  gentlemen  by  birth  (till 
they  haue  receiued  creation  or  donation  from  their  father 
of  higher  estate,  as  to  be  either  vlsconta.  earles,  or  dukes), 
find  called  after  their  namex,  as  lord  Heiirie,  or  lord 
Edward,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  Grace,  properly 
assigned  to  the  King  and  prince,  and  now  also  by 
custome  conveied  to  dukes,  archbishops,  and  (as  some 
sale)  to  marquesses  and  their  wiues." — Harrison's  De- 
icnption  of  England^  1577-1687,  bk.  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  106 
(New  Shakspere  Society). 

William  George  Black. 
Glasgow. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5***  S.  viii.  109.)— 
William  Wyrcutre  Redivivu*  is  by  Rev.  James  Dal  la- 
way,  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
antiquities  and  the  fine  arts. 

Epic  of  Hades  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  C.  W.  S. 

yotes  on  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Slymhridge,  Oloucester- 
shire,  was  by  the  late  Rev.  Eccles  Carter. 

J.  H.  COOKB. 

Notes  on  the  Church  of  St.  John^  Slymlridge,  is  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Goldesborough,  Vicar  of  Slymbridge,  1844,  and 
the  Rev.  —  Carter,  Curate.  J.  B.  B. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5^^  S.  viii. 

69.)— 

"  'Twas  ever  so  !  'twas  ever  so  ! 
Lovers'  vows  are  traced  in  snow." 
These  lines  occur  in  a  song  called  Far  Down  a  Valley 
Lonely.  A.  GRAKOsa  Uutt. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Life  of  Sir    Walter  Ralegh,     By  Louise  Creighton. 

(Bivingions.) 
Spain  would  not  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
of  Arracon  with  Prince  Arthur  till  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  judicially  murdered.  This  disposal  of 
Clarence's  son  stamped  out  a  possible  pretender  to  the 
throne.  Again,  Spain  would  not  hear  of  a  Spanish 
match  with  Prince  Charles  till  Walter  Ralegh  was 
judicially  murdered  by  James  I.  This  disposed  of  a  man 
who  had  burnt  the  King  of  Spain's  beard  by  the  con- 
flagration of  St.  Thom6.  Another  reason  for  this 
execution  was  found;  and  when  Ralegh's  head  fell,  a 
voice  from  the  crowd  called  out,  "  There  is  not  another  , 
such  a  bead  in  England  ! "  In  the  volume  now  added 
to  the  series  of  "  Historical  Biographies/'  Ralegh's  story 
is  exceedingly  well  told,  and  there  is  nothing  in  romance 
more  romantic.    Ralegh's  head,  wq  are  here  told,  was 
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kept  by  bis  widow  till  sbe  died.  We  may  add  tbat  tbeir 
8on  Carew  is  said  to  bnve  had  it  buried  with  him  at 
Horeley,  and  that  a  head  (having  no  body  near  it)  was 
found  near  the  remains  of  a  Carew  Ralegh  in  1703.  It 
is  still  doubtftil  whether  the  body  of  Ralegh  was  buried 
at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  or  at  Beddington.  Lady 
Ralegh  wrote  to  her  "  best  brother/'  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
for  leave  to  bury  it  at  Beddinston,  and  adds,  in  the  note 
('*  N.  &  Q.,"  2»*  S.  i.  11) :  '*  This  nit  he  shuU  be  brought 
you  with  two  or  three  of  my  men.'*  Without  waiting, 
she  took  the  leave  as  granted.  The  Handbook  of  London, 
however,  states  that  both  Ralegh  and  his  son  Carew  were 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  son  Carew.  The  burial  register  of  the 
church  has  the  following  entry :  "  1666-7,  Jan.  1.— 
Carey  Rawleigh,  Esq..  Kild;  m.  Chancel."  The  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  (  We*l)ninMer)  saya :  "  He  was  buried 
in  his  father's  grave."  No  one  seems  to  know  how  he  was 
kiUed. 

Memorials  of  the  Ditcov^iy  and  Rarhj  Settlement  of  the 
Bermudas  or  Somei-s  J»t'tn(Li,  1515-1685.  Compiled 
from  the  Colonial  Records  and  other  Original  Sources. 
By  Major-General  J.  U.  Lefroy,  R.A.,  &c.,  sometime 
Governor  of  the  Bermudas.  Vol.  1,  1515-1652. 
(Longmans.) 
It  was  alucky  thinie  for  the  no  longer  vexed  Bermoothes, 
as  well  as  for  all  who  tike  an  interest  in  quaint  colonial 
history,  and  for  readers  generally,  when  Mt^or-General 
Lefroy  was  sent  out  as  governor.  The  General  had,  and 
has,  not  only  that  good  common  sense  which  is  invalu- 
able for  the  governed  in  a  governor,  but  that  good  taste 
which  shows  itself  in  a  desire  to  know  and  impart  the 
history  of  the  locality  over  which  he  presides  for  the 
common  well  being.  The  o!d  records  of  the  Bermudas 
were  recovered  by  Major-General  Lefroy,  and  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  recovered  inspired  him  to  search  for 
more.  This  search  was  successful,  and  the  narrative  of 
it  is  among  the  most  attractive  ])ages  in  this  volume. 
We  have  here  a  story,  or  material 8  for  a  story,  which  is 
full  of  new  experiences,  and  the  details  of  which  often 
afford  a  great  fund  of  amusement.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  reports  of  the  cai'ly  administration  of 
justice,  in  which  there  is  often  a  smack  of  Knicker- 
bocker. As  a  sample  may  be  rite>l  the  case  of  a  faith- 
less wife  and  her  paramour.  For  their  offence  they  did 
penance  in  the  church.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
the  husband  took  his  wife  back  again,  and  the  man- 
servant who  had  helped  the  evil  doers  to  correspond  and 
to  meet  was  publicly  flogized,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  fathers  of  families.  This  volume,  of  course,  contains 
the  narration  of  Sir  George  Somers's  shipwreck  off 
Bermuda  in  1609.  Readers  will  probably  conclude  from 
it  that  Shakspeare  owed  nothing  to  either  in  composing 
his  Tempejtt  The  crew  and  passengers  (from  Plymouth 
to  Virginia),  who  owed  their  safety  to  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  admiral,  remained  nine  months  on  the  chief 
island.  They  knew  it  as  reputedly  a  forlorn  place,  the 
abode  not  of  human  beings,  but  of  devils  and  fairies. 
They  found  indeed  no  fellow-creatures,  but  countless 
herds  of  hogs,  which  afforded  them  pork  without  end, 
and  as  countless  flights  of  fowl  that  only  waited  to  be 
whistled  to,  to  come  and  be  killed.  The  report  brought 
home  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  and  this 
afforded  a  refuge  to  various  religious  communities,  where 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  Christians,  but  very  little 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Collixs  Tbblawky  writes :—"  The  accompanying 
Lntin  couplet  was  in  my  juvenile  dtiys  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy,  and  may  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
being  embalmed  in  the  pages  of '  N.  &  Q.,'  not  simply  as 


a  classical  curiosity,  containing  a  perfect  hexameter  *tnd 
pentameter  verse,  each  composed  of  only  two  words,  but 
more  especially  as  depicting  the  present  serious  coadition 
of  the  Ottoman  capital  in  so  few  words  :— 

'  Perturbabantur  Constantinopolitani, 
Innumerabilibus  solicitudinibus.' " 

A  KBW  edition  of  Kay's  Original  Portraits  and 
Caricature  Etchings,  vith  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Illustrative  A  necdotes,  i^  announced  for  publication  by 
Meiisrs.  A.  k  C.  Black,  of  Edinburgh.  This  unique  work 
will  be  produced  in  the  best  style,  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and 
will  be  ready  towards  the  close  <»f  the  year,  when  we 
hope  to  give  a  goo  i  aooount  of  it  to  our  readers.  Sub- 
scribers should  give  early  intimation  of  their  wishes  to 
their  booksellers. 

Mr.  W.  Ratnsr,  in  his  list  of  "  Local  Newspapers  '* 
("  N.  &  Q.,"  July  28),  omits  the  NoUingham  Mercury, 
printed  by  John  Col  Iyer,  at  the  Hen  Cross,  Nottingham, 
a  copy  of  which  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Mid- 
land Counties  Art  Exhibition  in  that  town,  and  bears 
the  date  of  March  11, 1724.  Edward  T.  Dusrir. 


fitiXitti  t0  Corre^panirfiittf. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Gresn  Room.— In  Decker  and  Webster's  play,  Th4 
Fammut  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatf  -mtk  the  Corona- 
tion of  Queen  Mary  and  the  Coming  in  of  King  Philip^ 
the  part  of  the  Queen  is  colourless  and  characterless. 
The  drama  itself  is  a  mere  heap  of  incidents  and  his- 
torical errors,  and  has  not  a  single  line  to  arouse  or  to 
melt  the  feelings. 

C.  B.  8.— It  was  not  Sacheverel,  but  Sherlock.  The 
latter  abandoned  Jacobitism  (1691)  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife.  A  bookseller,  seeing  Sherlock  handing  Mrs. 
Sherlock  along  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  called  out.  "  There 
goes  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  the  reasons  fur  his  taking  the. 
oaths  at  his  fingers*  ends  ! "  Sacheverel  took  the  oaths 
in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

F.  A.  L.— The  Greek  version  of  the  Siege  of  Bdgrad^ 
is  printed  in  vol.  vii.  p.  64  of  the  present  (fifth)  series  of 
"N.&Q." 

L.  Frisbt. — For  the  personal  history  of  Mother 
Shipton,  see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  4H'  S.  i.  391,  491 ;  iL  83,  117. 
235  ;  her  life  and  death,  vii.  25 ;  her  "  Prophecies,"  iii. 
405,  609;  iv.  213;  v.  353, 475;  x.  450,  502;  xL  60,  206, 
355. 

CoLLBcroR  asks  whether  any  work  has  been  published 
giving  nn  illustration  and  description  of  the  Qaeen 
Anne's  farthing. 

R.  B.  G.  Graham.— For  the  story  of  the  original  of 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  see  "N.  &  Q.,''  8«»  S.  viii.  46. 

C.  L.  C— For  "  Blackguard,"  see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  S"*  S.  It. 
295,339. 

C.  H.  (Woodroof  of  Pudsey,  &c.)— See  ante,  p.  89. 

T.  RAToufFE.— Please  forward  the  MS. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  '*  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  *«The  Publisher'*— at  the  Oflloe,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  /jlp 
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HBLEIQH  AND  AUDLEY,  CO.  STAFFORD. 
Saxon  places  these,  of  old  fame,  associated  both 
of  them  with  the  early  history  of  knights  and 
barons,  companions  in  arms  of  Plantagenet  princes.* 
As  snch  their  names  have  a  shrewd  echo  in  the 
pages  of  poets  and  chroniclers.  Its  elevated  posi- 
tion, I  presume,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  name 
of  Heley  or  Helegh.  The  ruin  still  there  suffi- 
ciently too  shows,  I  am  told,  the  truth  of  the 
Norman  claim  to  have  built  the  castle,  of  which 
claim  the  rain  is  far  from  the  sole  evidence.  But 
I  sav  there  was  a  fortress  there  which  was  anterior 
to  the  Conquest,  and  which  the  invaders  destroyed. 
Domesday  Book  has  here  again  its  irrecusable 
affirmation,  its  indirect  revelation,  its  pregnant 
sentence.  In  its  account  of  the  terra  regis  (King 
William's)  we  read  a  single  line, — nay,  half  a  line, 
—which,  after  resolving  the  contractions,  we  read 
!«  follows ;  **  In  Heolla  est  dimidium  virgata?  terra* 
Alaoanlus  tenuit  terra  est  una  carucata."  Inter- 
preted with  reference  to  its  position  in  the  great 
record,  and  in  connexion  with  general  words  that 
follow,  we  learn  that  King  William,  a.d.  1086,  had 
in  Helegh  half  a  virgate  of  land  ;  that  in  Saxon 
times  Aluiuirdus  was  the  possessor,  and  that  he 
held  there  a  plough  hind,  or  carucate.    Now,  this 


•  See    Froiasard^    and    Dugdale's    Baronage^    title 
Audlev." 


Aluuard  must  have  been  no  contemptible  person 
in  his  generation,  for  the  spoil  he  pelded  (the 
Conqueror  killed  or  put  him  out)  was  found  to  be 
very  considerable  ;  ne  held  land  in  seventeen 
counties,  and  more  especially  in  Yorkshire.  In 
Staffordshire,  in  addition  to  Heleigh,  he  held 
Hopton,  near  Stafford,  Burslem,  Sheen,  and  Far- 
ley. He  had  been  no  doubt  a  very  considerable 
Thane  in  those  pre- Norman  days,  and  is  emphati- 
cally styled  in  a  passage  in  Domesday,  "Aluuard  us,. 
liber  homo,''  a  free  man.  He  was  dispossessed,, 
as  I  have  said  ;  and  as  Heleigh,  and  Sheen,  and 
Farley  are  described  in  the  survey  as  wasted 
land,  terra  vasta,  I  affirm,  following  a  recognized 
rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  Saxon  had  struggled 
unsuccessfully  to  retain  possession  of  those  three 
places,  and  that  ruin  followed  just  as  much  then 
in  the  wake  of  this  resisted  conquest  in  the  West  as 
we  see  it  following  it  in  the  East  in  our  own  days. 
Now  Farley,  lying  near  Alton  Towers,  and  near 
beautiful  rivers  and  valleys,  we  know  must  have 
ever  been  beautiful  Sheen,  the  name  itself  stamps- 
as  such»  Both  these  places  tempted  offence  and 
cried  out  for  defence  ;  but  why  should  Aluuard^ 
in  that  immense  territorial  cataclysm,  take  the 
trouble  to  defend  Heleigh,  a  little  estate  of  half  a 
virgate  (twelve  to  fifteen  acres)  and  of  one  plough  ? 
A  question  of  U^graphical  moment  It  must 
have  been  a  Saxon  stronghold,  a  castle,  in  fact^ 
and,  even  in  those  days,  of  strategic  importance. 
And  thus  the  Norman  edifice,  the  ruin  of  which 
we  still  see,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  a  previously 
destroyed  fortress. 

If  not  so,  we  are  entitled  to  pause  for  a  reply  ta 
the  question,  why  had  the  Conqueror  devastated 
his  own  land  at  Heleigh  ?  In  other  words,  why 
had  Heleigh  been  defended  ?  I  infer  it  to  have 
been  a  fortress  of  strength,  lying  on  the  track  of 
the  Normans  on  their  march  to  Chester  from 
Yorkshire,  which  was  described  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis  as  having  been  through  a  rugged,  difficult 
country,  which  presented  obstacles,  and  was  re- 
garded with  fear  even  by  the  victorious  invaders. 
The  Normans  had  hesitated,  but  had  been  impelled 
onwards  by  the  relentless  anger  and  stem  fixity  of 
purpose  of  their  king-duke.  And  so  the  Saxon- 
fortress  of  Heleigh  fell  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  there,, 
as  elsewhere,  Norman  masonry  replaced  the  work 
of  the  Saxons  just  as  that  Norman  proprietary  hu'Ot 
itself  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saxon  landholders. 
Dr.  Plott  (Antiquitiei  of  Staffordthire,  p.  446)» 
says  that  there  were  in  his  time  "  some  footsteps 
of  the  Norman  castle  built  upon  a  lofty  rock  with 
the  very  stone  that  was  dug  forth  the  ditches.'* 
He  goes,  indeed,  even  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  not 
only  at  Heleigh,  but  two  or  three  miles  off,  at7 
Audley,  there  seemed  to  be  the  "  footsteps "  also 
of  a  castle  "  built  by  some  of  this  [the  AudleyJ 
family  or  of  the  Verduns  before  them."  I  cannot 
think  80  in  the  silence  of  history  and  ^records*! 
'  tized  by  Google 
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It  is  certain  that  no  reliable  traces  of  one  exist, 
although  Dugdale  (see  the  Baronage)  infers  an 
ancient  mansion  at  Audley,  from  observing  the 
existence  of  a  "  large  moat  northwards  from  the 
parish  church  somewhat  less  than  a  furlong,  and 
upon  the  chief  part  of  a  fair  ascent.'*  But  a  moated 
mansion  is  not  a  castle.  The  name  of  Audley, 
however,  mav  have  a  different  interesting  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Eyton  (Antiq.  of  Shropshire,  vol.  iii. 
p.  121,  in  note)  warns  us  not  to  confound  Alditheley 
(Audley)  with  Alvitheley  (Alvanley).  In  Domes- 
day both  are  assigned  to  Staffordshire,  but  Alvan- 
ley is  now  in  Salop.  He  tells  us  that  their 
founders  or  possessors  had  been  Saxon  ladies, 
named  respectively  ^Ifythe  and  ^Idytha.  He 
would,  from  his  language  (Antiq,  of  Shropshire, 
uhi  iupra),  seem  to  wish  to  affirm  the  one  lady  to 
have  been  the  queen  of  Edgar,  ^Ifrytha  or  El- 
frida  ;  must  he  not  consequently  admit  this  possi- 
bility too,  that  the  other  lady  may  have  been 
Earl  Algar*s  daughter,  Harold's  queen  ?  Yet  the 
great  survey  connects  Earl  Algar's  name,  as  that  of 
the  earlier  proprietor,  not  with  Alvanley,  but 
Audley. 

The  last  appearance  of  Heleigh  Castle  in  mili- 
tary history,  prior  to  the  eclipse  of  its  castellated 
dignity,  was  in  January,  1644-6,  when  the  Par- 
liamentarian committee  sitting  at  Stafford,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  directed  Mr.  Edward  Main- 
waring,  junior,  Mr.  Samuel  Terrick,  and  Mr.  Sim- 
cox,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  view  the  Castle  of 
Helye,  and  agree  with  masons  and  other  labourers, 
at  as  cheap  rates  as  they  could,  to  *Memollishe 
and  pulle  downe  the  said  castle  and  walls  for  feare 
lest  an  enemie  should  possesse  himself  of  it.'' 
Why  they  left  the  ruined  waUs  which  Dr.  Plott 
saw,  and  which  we  can  see,  story  sayeth  not; 
perhaps  because  time,  or  labour,  or  money  ran 
short.  T.  J.  M. 

Stafford.  

ANCIENT  RELIGIONS. 

I  send  you  two  more  extracts  from  Septchenes 
on  "  Confession  "  (ante,  p.  87),  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  said  lately  on  the 
subject,  and  on  faith  greater  than  works. 
Chap.  ii.  p.  129,  "Of  the  Secret  Worship,  or  of 
the  Mysteries  "  ;  "  Confession,"  p.  167  :— 

**  Those  who  were  to  be  received  advanced  in  silence ; 
they  were  crowned  with  leaves  of  myrtle,  and  they 
washed  their  hands  at  the  entry  of  the  portico.  But 
the  cleanness  of  the  body  was  only  emblematical  of  the 
purity  of  the  soul :  and  that  no  spot  might  remain,  that 
they  might  efface  even  the  remembrance  of  their  faults, 
they  made  confession  to  the  Hierophanta,  after  having 
sworn  that  they  would  reveal  every  action  of  their  life. 
It  was  on  a  similar  occasion  that  the  priest,  having 
ordered  Lysander  to  declare  all  the  crimes  he  had 
committed :  *  Is  it  you,  or  the  gods,  that  enjoin  me  this 
confession?'  said  he.  'Thegtms,*  replied  the  priest— 
'  Then  do  you  retire,'  said  Lysander.  *  If  they  ask  me,  I 
will  answer  them.'    It  may  be  presumed  that  a  common 


citizen  would  not  have  ventured  on  language  so  bold. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  to  be  initiated 
approached  with  religious  awe,  and  were  generally  in- 
duced to  that  step  from  an  ardent  desire  of  being 
delivered  from  the  stings  and  horrors  of  conscience." 

Pp.  186, 187.  "  Happiness  promised  to  the  initiated. 
Threatenings  to  those  who  were  not." 

*'  No  one  could  be  admitted  to  Elysium  if  he  had  not 
performed  the  expiations  that  religion  iiyoined.  '  The 
sun  shines  but  for  us,'  exclaims,  in  Aristophanes  {Itan., 
Act  L  60.  4),  the  chorus  of  the  initiated;  'we  only 
receive  pleasure  from  his  beams.  For  us  alone  the 
meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers ;  even  for  us,  who 
are  initiated,  and  who  have  learned  to  perform  all  acts 
of  pie^  and  justice.'  Indeed,  they  alone  were  reputed 
happy  m  this  life,  and  they  died  in  the  hope  of  entering 
into  a  state  of  still  greater  felicity.  As  one  of  them  was 
boasting  of  the  blessings  that  were  destined  for  him: 
'  Why  then  do  vou  not  go  to  enjoy  them  1 '  said  a  Lace- 
daemonian. The  crowd  of  profane,  on  the  contrary,  had 
all  the  punishments  of  Tartarus  to  expect,  and  it  was 
not  enough  that  their  lives  were  pure,  and  that  they  had 
been  distinguished  by  irreproachable  manners.  The 
devout  polytheist  condemnea  to  punishment  the  man 
who  had  only  been  virtuou9.  *  What ! '  cried  Diogenes, 
'shall  AgesilauB  and  Epaminondas  be  precipitated  to 
Erebus,  and  shall  the  vile  Petsecion  enjoy  eternal 
felicity  1'  The  religion  of  the  ancients  did  no^  then, 
merely  consist  in  show  and  external  ceremony,  as  has 
been  often  asserted.  It  exacted  from  its  votaries  implicit 
faith,"  &c. 

Asclepiades,  b.c.  ,  wrote  on  com  parative  mythology 
or  theology, — "  the  coincidences  in  all  religions," 
Lempriere  says ;  "  the  agreement  among  the  dif- 
ferent religions  "  (Smith's  Dictionary),  The  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Augusttis, 
94,  as  the  Theologoumena,  where  are  circumstances 
reLfttive  to  the  birth  of  the  emperor  common  to  all 
mythologies.  Numenius,  after  Christ,  in  the  reign 
of  the  AjQtonines,  composed  several  works  on  com- 
parative mythology,  in  which  he  made  Plato  agree 
with  Brahmins,  Jews,  Magi,  and  Egyptians 
("  Numenius,"  Smith's  Dictionary).  Eusebius,  bk. 
vi.  c.  xix.,  quotes  Porphyry  that  Origen 

"  was  always  in  company  with  Plato,  and  had  the  works 
also  of  Numenius  and  others  in  his  hands.  From  these 
he  derived  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  usual 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  and  applied  it  to  the 
Jewish  scriptures." 

Origen,  Against  Celsus,  bk.  iv.  ch.  IL,  mentions 
Numenius  as  not  only  introducing  Moses  and  the 
prophets  in  his  works,  but  also  Jesus  in  his 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation. 

"  I  know,  moreover,  that  Numenius  the  Pythagorean, 
a  surpassing  excellent  expounder  of  Plato,  and  who  held 
a  foremost  place  as  a  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras, in  many  of  his  works  quotes  from  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  applies  to  the  passages  in 
question  a  not  improbable  allegorical  meaning,  as  in  his 
work  called  Epops,  and  in  those  which  treat  of  Numbers 
and  of  Place.  And  in  his  third  book  of  his  Dit»ertation 
on  the  Oood^  he  quotes  also  a  narrative  regarding  Jesus 
— without,  however,  mentioning  his  name — and  gives  it 
an  allegorical  signification,  whether  successfully  or  the 
reverse  I  may  state  on  another  occasion.  He  relates 
also  the  account  respecting  Moses  and  Jaitnes  and 
Jambres  (of.  2  Tim.  iii.  18).  Z^Axi  we  are  not  elated  on 
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account  of  this  instance,  though  we  express  our  approval 
of  Numenius  rather  than  of  Celsus  and  other  Greeks, 
because  he  was  willing  to  inyestigate  our  histories  from 
a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  was  dul^  affected  by 
them  as  narratiyes  which  were  to  be  allegorically  under- 
stood, and  which  did  not  helong  to  the  category  of  foolish 
compositions." — Clark's  Travalation  of  the  AnteSicene 
Fathers, 

In  not  mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus,  Numenius 
seems  to  have  followed  the  course  of  many  of  the 
fathers,  who  do  not  speak  of  Jesus  or  Christ,  but  of 
the  Logos  or  Son  of  God,  in  giving  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  and  passages  from  the  epistles  of  Paul  to 
be  found  in  our  canonical  New  Testament  or 
apocryphal  writings.  These  fathers  are  Athena- 
goras,  Tatian,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  the 
author  of  the  Pastor  of  Hermas.  It  would  have 
been  valuable  to  have  known  what  it  was  Nume- 
nius is  supposed  to  have  said  of  Jesus,  whether 
Numenius  quoted  a  saying,  a  doctrine  of  Jesus,  or 
some  part  of  the  narrative  in  our  gospels,  and  in 
which  gospeL  Apparently  from  Origen  it  was 
narrative  Numenius  gave.  But  whether  it  referred 
to  the  whole  history  or  a  part,  to  a  cardinal  point 
in  the  history  of  Jesus,  the  Incarnation  or  the  Re- 
surrection, it  would  be  important  to  know.  If  one 
might  venture  a  conjecture,  it  was  the  Incarnation, 
because  A  melius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
next  century — the  third — said  the  barbarian  smelt 
of  Plato,  apparently  referring  to  the  prologue  of  St. 
John,  whom  he  did  not  name  any  more  than 
Numenius  did  Jesus.  Origen  did  not  return  again 
to  the  subject,  as  he  stated  he  might.  I  have 
examined  the  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Eusebius, 
who  gives  a  book  or  several  chapters  to  Numenius, 
to  see  if  the  ecclesiastical  historian  might  give  an 
explanation  of  the  reference  in  Origen.  I  could 
not  find  anywhere  in  the  Preparation  that  Numenius 
had  mentioned  any  narrative  of  Jesus.  One  would 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  a  philosopher  and  early  writer,  which 
anyone  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  might 
baye  claimed  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  which 
Origen  certainly  prized  as  testimony  in  its  favour. 
The  omission  is  the  more  remarkable  in  Eusebius 
because  he,  in  his  Prasp,  Evang.,  xi.  19,  says 
Amelius  quoted  the  opinion  of  St.  John  about  the 
Logot  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  apostle. 
With  regard  to  confession  and  absolution,  belief 
iuid  initiation,  necessary  to  salvation,  the  practice 
of  virtue  being  of  no  effect  without  them,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  seems  to  have  dictated 
the  same  opinions  on  the  same  occasions,  when 
Lywnder  spoke  against  confession,  and  Diogenes 
against  the  superiority  of  faith  over  works.  Justin 
Martyr,  however,  in  apology  granted  salvation  to 
former  philosophers  and  practisers  of  morality. 
He  said  they  knew  what  they  did  of  truth,  and 
followed  virtue  from  the  influence  of  the  Logos,  who 
Jjas  then  in  the  world.  In  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  the  Jew   seems   to   have  been  equally 


liberal  in  according  salvation  to  Justin  as  a  follower 
of  Plato,  whilst  he  doubted  it  in  the  case  of  one 
who  opposed  the  law.  Justin  said  the  Jew  would 
be  saved  who  left  the  Christians  alone. 

W.  J.  Birch. 


FOLK-LORE :  CHARMS  AGAINST  TOOTHACHE, 
MADNESS,  AND  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

I  have  just  visited  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  a  collection 
which,  though  not  very  large,  is  very  interesting, 
and  is  peculiarly  rich,  as  such  a  museum  ought  to 
be,  in  local  antiquities.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  a  series  of  charms  and  amulets  pre- 
served in  Section  L.,  and  I  venture  to  enumerate 
a  few  of  these : — 

No.  182.  Flat  oblong  stone,  4  inches  long  by  2^  inches 
wide,  and  leas  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  notched  on  the 
sides  and  pierced  with  two  holes  1^  inch  apart,  formerly 
used  as  a  charm  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  Islay,  Argyll- 
shire. 

183.  "  Barbreck*8  Bone,**  a  plate  of  ivory  7^  by  4  inches, 
formerl  V  celebrated  in  Argyllshire  as  a  cure  for  madness. 

185.  Four  amber  beads,  formerly  used  in  Argyllshire 
as  charms  for  the  cure  of  blindness. 

186.  Four  spindle  whorls  of  stone,  superstitiouslj 
termed  "  adder  stones,"  and  used  in  the  Lewis  as  charmf 
against  diseases  of  cattle. 

187.  "  Witch's  stone,"  or  holey  stone,  formerly  used  as 
a  charm  against  witchcraft,  from  Roxburghshire. 

192.  Flat  oval-shaped  pebble,  2A  inches  in  diameter, 
used  as  a  charm  by  a  farmer  in  Forfarshire.  He  wore 
it  suspended  by  a  red  string  round  his  neck. 

196.  Perforated  stone,  which  was  hung  up  in  a  cow 
byre  at  Cumbernauld,  to  protect  the  cattle  from  being 
bewitched. 

198.  Calf's  heart,  stuck  full  of  pins,  and  used  as  a 
charm  in  witchcraft,  found  buried  in  the  floor  of  a  house 
at  Dalkeith,  Mid-Lothian. 

These  brief  notices  are  extracted  from  the  very 
excellent  catalogue  sold  in  the  museum.  But  the 
two  charms  which  interested  me  most  were  two 
written  charms  against  the  toothache,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  transcript.  I  am  far  away  from  my 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  have 
already  appeared  in  your  columns.  No  doubt 
similar  forms  have  been  printed  amongst  your  rich 
stores  of  folk-lore,  but  still  the  odd  spelling  of 
these,  and  their  very  recent  use,  may  possibly  be 
considered  as  sufficient  reasons  for  admitting  tnem 
to  your  pages. 

The  first  of  these,  marked  L.  193,  is  not  tran- 
scribed at  length  in  the  catalosue,  but  the  following 
account  of  it  is  printed  on  a  label  attached  to  the 
glass  case  in  which  it  is  preserved : — 

'*  A  MS.  Charm  to  cure  the  Toothache,  written  and 
sold  by  a  professional  witch  named  Kate  McAulay, 
residing  at  Kishom,  Lochoarron,  Ross-shire,  in  1855.  It 
is  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  8  inches  long  and  2.^ 
inches  in  breadth,  as  follows :— '  Fetter  was  Laying  his 
head  upon  a  marrable  ston  weping  and  Christ  came  by 
and  said  what  else  thou  Fetter.  Fetter  answered  and 
sad  Lord  god  my  twoth.  Raise  thou  Fetter  and  be 
healed  and  whosoever  shall  carry  these  lines  ingny  name  j 
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shall  never  feel  the  twotbick.  Kelt  McAolay.'  This 
paper,  which  was  folded  small,  was  wurn  for  at  least  a 
year  in  a  small  nUk  bag  bung  round  the  neck  of  a  shep- 
herd, who  bad  given  half  a  crown  to  the  witch  for  the 
charm,  wbicb,  however,  was  to  lose  its  efficacy  when 
looked  at" 

The  second  charm,  marked  L.  194,  has  no  printed 
copy  affixed  to  it,  but  the  following  is  as  accurate 
a  transcript  as  I  could  make.  It  was  a  little 
difficult  to  copy,  partly  because  it  is  written  by  a 
very  illiterate  person,  and  partly  because  it  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass-topped  box,  which  is  itself 
lying  in  a  large  glass  case.  I  mention  this  in  order 
to  excuse  literal  errors,  should  there  be  any,  in 
my  transcript.    It  reads  thus  : — 

"  Petter  sate  weapin  on  a  marabl  stone  Christ  came 
Pasin  By  and  asying  wath  eleth  the  Fitter  Pittir  ansered 
and  sayid  my  Lord  my  Ood  my  toth  Cbrist  ansered  and 
said  those  that  will  cirry  those  lines  in  my  name  shall  Be 
'beald  for  my  name  eake.    Amen." 

This  charm  was  given  in  1869  to  a  domestic  ser- 
vant in  Dingwall  by  the  wife  of  a  gamekeeper, 
■Garve,  Ross-shire. 

It  is  possible  that  even  yet  such  charms  may  be 
in  use  ;  the  example  just  cited  carries  the  practice 
^own  to  a  period  within  seven  years  of  this  present 
jear  of  grace.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Edinburgh. 

[We  have  seen  a  tooth  of  St.  Apollonia  exhibited  in 
•the  church  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  saint's  day, 
and  devoutly  kissed  by  very  many  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  as  a  preservative  against  toothache.  The 
relic,  in  a  glass  case,  was  held  by  the  priest,  who  wiped 
the  glass  after  each  salutation.  In  fact,  the  casket,  and 
not  the  jewel,  was  the  thing  really  kissed.] 


The  Oldest  Man  in  Yorkshire.— The  follow- 
ing apparently  genuine  case  of  centenarianism  I 
cut  from  a  local  paper : — 

"  *  On  Friday  we  had  a  conversation  with  John  Rose- 
berry,  who  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  Yorkshire,  he 
having  lived  to  see  his  108th  birtbdMy.  He  seems  to  be 
in  a  very  fair  state  of  health.  His  memory  and  hearing 
are  good,  but  his  »ight  is  failing,  yet  he  is  able  to  go 
about  alone.  For  a  livelihood  he  is  selling  writing-paper 
and  envelopes,  and  regularly  visits  most  of  the  large 
Yorkshire  towns.  He  has  a  free  railway  pass  to  nine 
towns  from  Leeds,  where  he  resides,  which,  we  believe, 
is  paid  for  by  Mr.  Barran,  'Hl.^:— Wakefield  Express.  A 
Rotherham  journal  says  Roseberry  was  bom  at  Whitby 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1769,  and  was  baptized  on  the 
22nd  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  who  was  vicar  at  that 
time.  Consequently  Roseberry  was  108  years  of  age  on 
the  5th  of  January  last.  In  1782,  when  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  Leeds  as  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  and 
chandler,  and  until  he  attained  an  ordinary  good  old  afte 
he  followed  that  line  of  business.  In  1798  he  buried  his 
father,  who  reached  the  age  of  98  years,  in  the  graveyard 
of  the  Leeds  Parish  Church.  Roseberry  married  in  early 
life,  and  he  buried  a  child  aged  12  years  in  1800.  He 
has  had  a  family  of  twenty-two  children — seventeen  sons 
and  five  daughters—all  of  whom  are  now  dend.  His  last 
surviving  child  died  in  March,  1873,  nged  82  years,  and 
Roseberry  was  present  at  his  funeral.  In  April,  1870, 
hit  wife  died  at  the  age  of  99.  In  1866  he  became  nearly 
blind,  but  he  has  now  partially  recovered  his  sight,  and 


with  the  aid  of  spectacles  can  manage  to  find  hia  way 
ahout  easily.  He  commenced  to  use  tobacco  when  about 
fourteen  years  old,  and  has  continued  a  smoker  up  to 
the  present  time.  He  has  taken  beer  regularly  all  hia 
life,  but  he  has  never  used  ardent  spirits.  Kow  hia  main 
sustenance  is  obtained  from  daily  partaking  of  three 
glasses  of  beer  well  sweetened  with  su/ar.  He  eats  little, 
if  any.  solid  food.  He  has  never  tasted  coffee,  bat  has 
patronized  tea  regularly.  He  U  now  comparatively  hale 
and  hearty,  and  has  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  He  complains  of  rheumatism  in  one 
of  his  limbs,  but  he  goes  about  as  actively  as  many  men 
only  half  his  age.  His  hawker's  licence  is  grunted  him 
free  every  year  in  consideration  of  his  old  age,  and  it 
contains,  as  iisual  in  such  licences,  a  description  of  the 
person  holding  it  Roseberry  is  of  pale  complexion^  has 
white  hair,  and  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  height." 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

[Having  forwarded  the  above  to  Mr.  TnoKS,  he  haa 
returned  it,  with  the  following  memorandum : — 

*'  My  attention  has  on  several  occasions  been  called  to 
the  case  of  John  Roseberry,  but  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing approaching  to  evidence  that  he  is  of  the  extra- 
ordinM*y  age  claimed  for  him.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  the  alleged  centenarian  is  the  Roseberry  baptized 
at  Whitby  on  January  5, 1769?  His  atprenticesbip  at 
thirteen  is  exceptional ;  and  as  his  son,  who  died  in  1800 
aged  twelve,  must  have  been  bom  in  1783,  when  Rose- 
berry himself  was  only  nineteen,  that  is  scarceW  less  ao, 
and  exhibits  a  remarkable  contrast  between  Roseberry 
and  his  father,  the  latter  having  been  not  nineteen  but 
sixty-nine  when  his  son  was  bom.  As  Roseberry  is  de- 
scribed as  having '  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  in  a  re- 
markable degree,'  any  intelligent  correspondent  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  surely  lukve  no  difl^ulty  in  settling 
what  is  the  real  age  of  the  old  man."] 

A  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — I 
have  a  printed  letter,  signed  "  Buckingham,**  dated 
1685,  which  I  think  is  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  be  the  genuine  production  of  the  author  of  the 
EehearscU,  It  does  not  occur  in  the  edition  of  his 
works  published  in  1715. — 

"The  Duke  of  Buckingham  Hia  Grace's  Letter,  to  the 
Unknown  Author  of  a  Paper,  Entituled,  A  Short  Answer 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Paper,  concemiMg 
Religion,  Toleration,  and  Liberty  of  Conscience. 

"  j[/y  Nameless,  Angry,  Harmless,  Humble  Servant,- 

"  I  have  twice  Read  over,  with  a  great  deal  of  Patience, 
a  Paper  of  yours  which  you  call  an  Answer  to  a  Discourse 
of  Mine  ;  And,  to  my  confusion,  must  own.  That  I  am 
not  able  to  comprehend  what  part  of  my  Discourse  it  ij 
you  do  Answer;  nor  in  all  yours,  what  it  is  you  mean : 
But  in  this  you  are  even  with  Me ;  for  I  perceive  you 
do  as  little  understand  any  part  of  what  I  have  Written, 
though  I  thought  it  had  been  in  so  plain  a  StUe,  that  a 
Child  of  Six  Years  old  might  very  well  have  done  it 
Yet  I  do  not  take  ill  from  you  this  Art  you  have  of  mis- 
understanding plfun  things,  since  you  have  done  the  same 
in  his  Majesty's  Promise  to  the  Church  of  Ei^gland, 
The  true  meaning  of  which  (without  this  mlsunderatand- 
ing  Art  of  yours)  would  easily  have  appeared  to  be.  That 
He  would  not  suffer  any  body  to  injure  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  but  he  did  not  promise,  That  He  would  have 
the  Church  of  England  Persecute  every  Body  else. 

**  Having  confessed.  That  I  cannot  understand  your 
Writing ;  you  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  Me,  if  I  cannot 
remember  it  neither.  And  yet  there  is  one  passage  in  it 
which  I  shall  never  forget ;  he^use  it  does  in  a  most 
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extraordinary  manner  delight  Me:  It  is  thia  shrewd 
coHTincing  Argument  of  yours,  which  you  say,  Had  yov. 
bten  to  treat  with  Afhei^U,  you  wovid  have  urged  to  them; 
Thai  it  it  impostibUf  this  vorld  ihould  be  Eternal,  because 
tkiJi  it  muit  etlio  be  invisible.  It  is,  I  swear,  a  refined, 
quaint  kind  of  Notion,  which  (to  do  you  Justice)  I  do 
Terily  believe  is  entirely  your  own :  yet  for  all  this  lean- 
not  be  absolutely  conTinced,  That  I  am  now  the  same 
George  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  I  was  Forty  Years 
ago :  And  to  shew  you  1  am  in  earnest,  I  do  here  promise 
yoa.  That  if  you  will  do  for  roe  a  favor  less  aifficutt, 
which  is.  To  make  Me  the  same  Oeorge  Duke  of  Bucking- 
lam.  I  was  but  Twen^  Years  ago,  I  will  (as  poor  a  Man 
as  I  am)  give  you  a  Thousand  Ouinneys  for  your  pains ; 
and  that  is  somewhat  more,  I  am  afraid,  than  you  will 
erer  get  by  your  Writing. 

''You  have  done  Me  the  honour  to  call  yourself 
mj  Humble  Servant,  and  therefore  in  Gratitude,  I  shall 
offer  you  an  Advice,  which  I  am  confident,  upon  second 
thoQchts,  yon  will  not  find  to  be  altogether  unreasonable : 
That  hereafter,  before  you  take  upon  you  to  write  Freiuih, 
TOO  will  be  pleased  to  learn  the  Language:  For  the 
Word  OpiMionatri,  which  you  are  so  infinitely  charmed 
with  io  your  Paper,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  no  French 
"Word :  The  true  French  Word,  which  I  suppose  you 
would  have  used,  is  Opiniatreie;  and  yet  I  protest,  I  do 
not  see  how  (though  you  had  Written  it  right)  it  would 
have  much  more  graced  your  Discourse  than  if  it  had 
been  expressed  in  Engluh.  Stick  therefore  to  your 
Mnglish  Metaphors,  at  which  you  are  admirable ;  and 
be  always  careful  of  not  turning  (according  to  your  own 
Words)  The  Wine  of  Hope*  into  the  Vinegar  of  Despair; 
and  then  you  cannot  fail  of  being  sufficiently  applauded 
bj  every  body,  as  you  are  by  your  Grateful  Friend, 

"  Buckingham." 
C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Irish  and  .Welsh  Churches  :  Mtnyw, 
Mkkevia,  Kilmuinb.— In  Mr.  King's  very  in- 
teresting Sketches  BiHorical  and  Descriptive 
(Murray,  1874),  the  author  says  that  "Kilmuine, 
the  charch  of  the  bramble,  is  the  Irish  equivalent 
for  Mynyw,"  or  Menevia,  in  Wales,  "  where  the 
legends  of  nearly  all  the  more  distinguished  Irish 
saints  say  that  they  came  to  study."  There  is  a 
district  in  North  Kerry  known  until  quite  recently 
as  Kilmeany,  which  seems  the  English  attempt  at 
Kilmaine.  Within  the  last  dozen  years  the  owner 
of  the  Kerry  district  has  had  its  name  put  on  his 
visitiDg  cards  as  Kilmoma,  and  on  my  asking  the 
rewon  of  such  an  unaccountable  spelling  of  the 
word,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a 
certain  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishop — who  has,  how- 
ever, resided  little  in  Ireland,  and  I  suspect  does 
not  know  Gaelic  well—that  this  Kilmorna  meant 
the  Church  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  and 
that  it  had  been  corrupted  to  Kilmeany.  It  seems 
to  me,  and  to  many  who  know  Irish  well,  that  this 
new  version  of  the  name  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
The  close  connexion  between  the  early  Irish 
^urch  and  the  British  is  certain,  and  our  Kerry 
Kilmeany  is,  I  suspect,  a  good  proof  it.  Some 
old  disciple  of  David  of  Menevia  transpknted  the 
name  of  the  school  where  he  had  studied  to  his 
native  Kerry,  where  brakes  and  brambles  were 
plenty  enough,  as  in  Wales.   Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy, 


a  first-rate  authority  on  Irish  topography,  tells  me 
that  in  the  old  public  records  the  name  is  spelt 
variously  Kilmeany,  Kilmoma,  Kilmoena ;  the 
second  form,  he  thinks,  may  be  a  clerical  error  for 
the  last.  In  the  Visitation  Records  of  the  diocese 
for  1615,  which  I  have  myself  examined  and  had 
printed,  Bishop  Crosbie  (a  native  of  Ireland, 
according  to  Carew,  who  says  his  real  name  was 
Mac  Crossan)  spells  the  name  of  the  church  Kil- 
myny,  which  confirms  my  belief  that  the  original 
name  was  a  Hibernicism  for  the  old  Welsh 
Mynyw.  M.  A,  H. 

Old  Receipts.— In  a  copy  of  Dante  (Venetia, 
1512)  I  find  the  following  quaint  receipts  written 
on  the  final  leaf : — 

''  R.  ouva(1)  orer  una  noce  et  uno  fico  secco  et  cinq* 
over  sei  foglie  di  ruda  et  tanto  sale  qto  basti  al  tuo  gusto 
et  mette  tutte  queste  cose  in  detto  fico  p*  ch*  el  no*  ti 
parera  coei  amaro  et  ogni  matina  abonora  f  questa 
medicina  et  magnila  et  no'  temere  ch'  quell'  giorno  tu 
farai  questo  tu  te  habbi  ad'  infetar. 

'*  It.  se  ogni  matina  auando  tu  vadi  fuori  di  casa  tu 
xnangiasti  di  detta  ruda  et  tu  portasti  adosso  una 
brachatta  sul  lato  del  cor  fara  il  medesimo. 

'*  It  se  ogni  matina  mangiarai  cinq'  ouer  sei  foglie  di 
herba  chi  si  dimanda  fior  di  ogni  mese  fara  il  medesimo. 

*'  It.  se  tu  torai  galga  et  piataria  fra  due  geroni  et  di 
quello  sugo  beverne  una  scudella  over  tor*  la  radice  et 
far  la  boglier  col  vino  biancho  et  beverne  ogni  matina.' 

And  then  follows  a  kind  of  flourish  of  a  heart, 
venture  upon  a  conjectural  translation  :— 

"  Take  eggs  (or  perhaps  a  grape)  or  a  walnut,  and  a 
dried  fig,  and  five  or  six  leaves  of  rue(?),  and  as  much 
salt  as  suffices  for  your  taste,  and  put  all  these  things 
into  the  said  fig,  so  that  it  shall  not  seem  to  you  to 
bitter,  and  every  morning  betimes  take  this  medicine, 
and  eat  it,  and  do  not  fear  that,  on  the  day  you  shall  do 
this,  you  will  take  infection.  Also,  if  every  morning 
when  you  go  out  of  the  house  you  have  eaten  the  eaid 
rue,  and  have  carried  on  you  a  sprig  on  the  side  of  your 
heart,  it  will  do  the  same.  Also,  if  every  morning  you 
shall  eat  five  or  six  leaves  of  the  herb  which  is  called 
'  flower  of  every  month,'  it  will  do  the  same.  Also,  if 
you  shall  take  Oalingale(l)  and  pound  it  between  two 
quem-stonesO),  and  drink  a  basin  of  this  juice  ;  or  take 
tlie  root  and  make  it  boil  with  white  wine,  and  drink 
it  every  morning." 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  elucidations  or  corrections 
of  this,  being  not  at  all  wedded  to  some  of  my 
conjectures.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Keble  :  Kibble. — Regarding  this  name,  Lower 
(Patronymica  Britannica)  merely  says  that  it  is 
an  old  personal  name,  still  extant,  which  is  also 
found  associated  with  certain  places,  as  Kibble- 
stone  and  Kibblethwaite.  He  makes  no  suggestion 
as  to  its  origin,  but  the  following  seems  very 
probable.  The  first  possessor  of  the  name  had 
been  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  being  left- 
handed,  keble  being  the  Saxon  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  scmvola.  (left-handed),  pronounced  slcavola^ 
of  course.  The  change  from  v  to  6  is  in  accordance 
with  Grimm's  law,  a  good  example  jef^whidi  if 
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ftrOy  bear ;  the  o  disappears  in  a  hasty  utterance, 
which  also  explains  the  doubling  of  the  6.  More- 
over, the  dropping  of  initial  s  is,  as  we  know  from 
the  French,  not  uncommon  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
speech.  The  affinity  of  ^ihU  and  sccBVola  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  (Lower,  from  J.  O. 
Halliwell)  that  in  Bedfordshire  the  word  kibble  is 
found  in  use  for  the  word  lame.  The  transposition 
of  meaning  from  a  fault  in  the  hand  to  a  fault  in 
the  leg  is  perfectly  accountable,  and  this  later 
meaning  may  have  been  established  before  heble 
became  a  personal  name.  J.  M.  L.  P.  M. 

"  0  RARE  Ben  Jonson." — There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  inscription  in  Heraclitus  EidenSy  May  16, 
1682  :— 

"  Earnest.— Proi.  Cowlant]  has  pepper'd  us  away  for 
what  we  paid  of  him  in  our  last.  Hear  his  words :  We 
admire  at  his  hi^h  flown  Nonsence  in  terming  the  expres- 
sion High  Elegies  Nonsensical,  confessing  our  Ignorance 
of  his  Sublime  Notion  (herein^  and  as  for  the  reason  why  we 
durst  not  adventure  to  make  his  Elegy,  it  is  the  same  with 
that  which  is  given  by  thefamotts  Poets  that  flourislud  al 
the  time  of  Ben.  Johnson's  death,  viz.  That  they  could  not 
give  him  bis  just  Praises,  so  that  there  was  no  other  In- 
scription on  his  Orave-stone  than  O  rare  Ben,  Johnson. 

"  Jest.— To  expose  this  Fellow  to  ridicule,  one  would 
think,  it  might  be  enough  to  shew  him,  and  I  know  no 
other  way  to  get  pardon  of  any  body  that  may  hear  us, 
but  by  aesunng  them  we'l  never  regard  him  again, 
except  upon  b 3 iter  occasion ;  He  knows  High  Elegies  to 
be  Nonsensical  (if  he  understands  anv  thing)  though 
Elogies  or  Eulogies,  which  he  ment,  might  not  have  been 
80 ;  then  he  shams  upon  us,  that  the  great  Poets  covid 
not  give  Johnson  his  due  praise,  instead  of  dare  not  (or 
else  he  speaks  not  to  the  point ;)  which  he  proves  by  the 
instance  of  the  Epitaph  mstead  of  the  Elegy  upon  him, 
of  0  rare  ;  which  yet  is  most  Poetically  expressive  of  the 
highest  desert,  and  does  as  fully  answer  his  utmost  merit 
as  the  Utinam  viveres  upon  the  Stone  of  the  Noble 
Boman." 

Henry  Care  was  continually  hammering  away  at 
Heraclitus,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  see  if 
he  made  any  reply  to  this  attack  in  the  Weekly 
Pacquet  C.  Elliot  Browne. 

One  of  Shakspeare's  Pall-Bearers. — Look- 
ing over  a  volume  of  American  epitaphs  recently 
published,  entitled  Churchyard  Literature :  a 
Choice  Collection  of  American  Epitaphs,  toith 
Remarks  on  Monumental  Inscriptions  and  the 
Obsequies  of  various  Nations,  by  John  R.  Eippase, 
member  of  the  Archaeological  Societjr  (Chicago. 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.),  I  find  the  following,  among 
tl)e  professional  epitaphs,  which  may  be  interesting 
to  all  readers  of  *^N.  &  Q."  :— 

"From  Fredricksbnr^,  Va. :— 'Here  lies  the  body  of 
Edward  Helder,  practitioner  in  physic  and  chirurgery. 
Bom  in  Bedfordsnire,  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1542,  was  contemporaiT  with,  and  one  of  the  pall-bearers 
to  the  body  of,  William  Shakspeare.  After  a  brief 
illness,  his  spirit  ascended  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1618, 
aged  76.'" 

James  Gibson. 

Liverpool 


A  Botanical  Puzzle.— The  henbane  {Uyo- 
scyamus  niger)  must  certainly  be  considered  a  rare 

Elant  in  this'  district  (North  Lincolnshire),  and  I 
ave  never  found  it  growing  except  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  recent  breaking  up  of  old 
pasture  land,  stubbing  up  of  hedges  or  plantations, 
or  other  removal  or  breaking  into  of  old  and  long 
undisturbed  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  houses  or  villages.  Almost  invariably  after 
such  operations  a  few  plants  of  this  species  will 
appear  growing  on  the  disturbed  site.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  at  some  very  distant  period  the 
henbane  was  somewhat  extensively  cultivated, 
either  for  its  medicinal  or  poisonous  properties, 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  wide 
distribution  of  the  seed  and  the  occasional  and 
erratic  appearances  of  the  plant  in  a  district  where 
it  is  otherwise  unknown.  The  henbane  possesses 
the  same  acrid  narcotic  properties  as  stramonium 
or  belladonna,  but  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent. 
John  Cordeaux. 
Great  Cotes,  Ulceby. 

Cervantes'  Farewell.— Most  of  the  English 
translators  of  Don  Quixote  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  meaning  of  the  last  line  of  the  preface,  and 
the  kindly  way  in  which,  whilst  he  asks  a  blessing 
on  his  readers,  he  hopes  that  God  will  not  forget  him. 
His  words  are,  "  Y  con  esto  Dios  te  d^  Salud,  y  a 
mi  no  me  olvide.  Vale.''  Shelton  translated  this. 
"  And  herewithal  I  bid  thee  farewell,  and  do  not 
forget  me,  Vale  " ;  Phillips  shortened  it  to  "  Then 
Grod  buy  to  yee";  and  Motteux  rendered  it, 
"  And  now  I  take  my  leave,  intreating  you  not  to 
forget  your  humble  servant."  The  French  trans- 
lators have  preserved  Cervantes'  wish  better,  for 
in  Florian's  Paris  edition,  1862,  the  preface  ends, 
"Dieu  te  conserve,  Lecteur,  sans  m'oublier  ce- 
pendant."  Edward  Solly. 

Parallel  Passages. — 

"Ueber    die     Moralitiit    seiner    Schriften'  ist    des 
Verfasser  des  Agathon  und   der  Musarion  bei  alien 
gesunden  Kopfen  langst  gerechtfertigt.  und  Eenner  der 
menschlichen    Herzcns   moeen    entscheiden,   ob   eine 
Leitungund  Verfeinerung  des  QefUhls  durch  Blumen- 
pfade  einer  lachenden  L^mdscbaft  nicht  gesch winder 
zum  Ziel  fUhre  als  die  kiirzeste  mathematiscbe  Linie  des 
moralischen  Raisonnements."— (?o«(A«  (1772). 
'*  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  ROod, 
Than  all  the  sages  can."        Wordsworth. 
A.  C.  Mounsey. 
Bell  Inscription. — 

"  King  Edward  made  me 
lliirty  thousand  and  three, 
Take  me  down  and  wey  me 
And  more  shal  je  find  me." 
— St.   Stephen's  Chapel,   Westminster.     Quoted  from 
John  Stow,  first  edit,  p.  392,  in  Archasologia,  vol.  i. 
p.  41. 
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[We  most  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  famiiy  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


"  Scry  of  Fowls."— A  Yorkshire  document,  as 
late  as  the  last  century,  describing  a  picture, 
speaks  of  **a  scry  of  wild-fowl."  Skinner  has, 
**  Scrye  of  fowles,  i.e,  cry  of  fowles,  a  Teut.  schreyen 
....  vox  occurrit  apud  JuL  Barns,  et  coetum 
avium  significat."  This  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
for  the  cry  of  fowls  is  one  thing  and  a  flock  of 
fowls  is  another.  Douglas's  Virgil  has  the  word 
in  the  former  sense,  "  The  silver  ganer  flichterand 
with  loud  skry,"  p.  267,  1.  5,  ed.  1710  ;  and  the 
glossary  gives  the  above  derivation  from  Skinner, 
but  claims  Juliana  Bams  as  an  authority  for  that 
sense  of  the  word.  Can  any  better  etymology  be 
found  ?  and,  in  particular,  can  the  word  be  con- 
nected with  "  descry,"  which  is  used  as  a  noun  in 
King  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6, 1.  217  ? — 

"  £<ig.  How  near 's  the  other  army  1 

Oent.  Near  and  on  speedy  foot :  the  main  descry 

Stands  on  the  hourly  thought" 

If  satisfactory  reason  could  be  found  for  connect- 
ing the  two  words,  the  propriety  of  the  image  in 
this  passage  would  be  confirmed  by  a  remark  in 
Cox's  Oentleman*8  fUcreationy  p.  178,  ed.  1674, 
that  wild  fowl 

*'  have  been  formerly  compared  to  an  orderly  and  well- 
govemed  camp,  having  scouts  on  land  afar  off,  courts  of 
guards,  sentinells,  and  all  sorts  of  other  watcbfull  officers 
Burrounding  the  body,  to  give  an  alarm  on  any  approach 
of  seeming  danger." 

J.  F.  Marsh. 

Gasco,  a  Portuguese  Poet  of  Ceylon. — 
*<  The  poet's  works  which  are  the  most  voluminous 
«nd  in  vogue  amongst  the  Cingalese  are  those  of  Qasco, 
a  Portuguese,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Kandians 
when  a  child,  and  subsequently  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  king  R^jah  Singha  tlie  Second,  who  made  him 
bis  prime  minister,  or  Adi-k^r  (first  man  of  business). 
His  poems  have  many  of  the  defects  we  have  alluded  to, 
as  the  construction  is  intricate,  the  meaning  obscure, 
and  the  arrangement  confused;  nevertheless,  some  of 
his  lines,  addressed  to  the  (lucen,  possess  power  and 
feeling.  Gasco  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  as  the 
queen  evinced  undue  fondness  for  the  Adi  kdr,  and  the 
unfortunate  poet-lover,  whilst  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
was  condemned  to  death ;  we  believe  justly,  as  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  he  addressed  to  the  queen  after  his 
condemnation,  will  prove : — 

'  Those  thou  hadst  smiled  found  a  tomb, 
Whilst  love  requited  lights  my  doom ; 
Not  for  soft  look  nor  low-breathed  sigh 
I  boldly  dared,  and  now  justly  die. ' " 
—Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese,  ii.  268, 269,  by  Henry  Charles 
Sirr,  AI.A.,  late  Deputy  Queen's  Advocate,  Ceylon,  1850. 

Crasco,  said  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Raj 
Singh  II.,  A.D.  1635-85,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  same  person  as  the  great  Sans-krit  poet, 
Kali  Disa,  who  was  treacherously  murdered  by  a  I 


wicked  concubine  at  Mathura,  twenty-six  miles  E. 
by  S.  from  Point  de  Galle,  apparently  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  rival  for  her  favour,  the  prince 
Kumara  Ddsa. 

Can  anything  be  ascertained  in  Europe  regard- 
ing the  life  and  writings  of  Gasco,  by  which  the 
supposed  identity  of  two  lovers  basely  murdered 
by  a  worthless  courtesan,  about  the  same  time,  on 
the  same  island,  can  be  confirmed  or  corrected  1 
R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

ScuoLA  Di  San  Rocco,  Venice. — There  is  a 
large  picture  in,  or  in  a  corridor  adjacent  to,  I 
think  the  lower  sala  of  this  building,  which  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  life-size  figures,  and  which 
appears  to  represent  a  very  ghastly  execution,  but 
whether  judicial  or  in  a  popular  tumult  is  not 
clear — probably  the  latter.  Before  the  horror- 
stricken  face  of  the  principal  figure— a  man  in 
plate-armour,  but  with  his  head  bare  and  his  arms 
bound — is  being  held  up  the  gory  head,  just  struck 
ofi",  of  a  young  man,  probably  his  son  ;  other  sons, 
and  some  women — probably  nis  wife  and  daughters 
— lie  about  in  the  foreground  bound,  and  oppressed 
with  grief,  and  probably  awaiting  their  fate.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  picture  is  one  of  any  particular 
merit,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  con- 
tributors to  "  N.  &  Q."  could  inform  me  whether 
the  picture  relates  to  any  particular  event  in 
Venetian  or  other  history,  and  if  so,  where  there  is 
any  record  of  the  event  to  be  found.  The  guide- 
books do  not  notice  the  picture,  and  my  guide, 
last  year,  could  not  enlighten  me  as  to  its  subject. 

H.  W.  B,  B. 

A  Black  Regiment. — In  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Gloucester,  given  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  3'^  g^ 
X.  173, 1  find  "  a  captain  of  the  Queen's  black 
regiment  killed."  Does  this  mean  a  negro  corps, 
or  does  the  epithet  refer  to  their  clothing,  as  with 
the  7th  Hussars,  at  one  time  known  as  the 
"  Black  Horse,"  from  the  dark  hue  of  their  uni- 
form? Was  there  ever  a  black  regiment  quar- 
tered in  England  ?  W .  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Heraldic. — 1.  Can  the  descendant  in  the 
female  line  of  a  family  bearing  arms  make  use  of 
the  crest  and  motto  of  such  family  by  right  of 
descent,  although  bearing  a  different  name  from 
that  of  the  family  from  whom  he  is  descended  ? 

2.  A  family  in  England  assuming  the  arms  of 
a  German  family  from  whom  they  are  descended, 
is  a  grant  from  Heralds*  College  (or  rather  a  con- 
firmation) of  the  arms  necessary  to  legalize  the 
bearing  of  such  arms  in  England,  or  does  it  simply 
entail  the  usual  annual  excise  tax  ?       Sequor. 

Oakham,  on  the  River  Wreak.— We  have 
heard  of  the  man  who,  in  speaking  of  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  said  that  great  rivers  al«fays  flowed 
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by  great  towns.    The  same  person  would,  pro- 


gT( 

bfy, 


bably,  have  discovered  that  small  rivers  flow  by 
small  towns.  Now,  Oakham  is  a  small  town  in 
our  smallest  English  county,  and  might  be  expected 
(by  the  aforesaid  person)  to  stand  on  a  very  small 
river.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  diminutive  stream  at 
Oakham  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  till  now  that  it 
was  the  river  Wreak,  I  am  told  this  in  a  little 
book  largely  used  in  schools,  J.  S.  Horn's  Lessons 
in  Geography  y  Standard  III.  (John  Hey  wood, 
Manchester)),  where,  in  Lesson  6,  arc  given  the 
nine  north-midland  counties,  with  the  names  of 
the  county  towns,  and  the  rivers  on  which  those 
towns  stand.  In  White's  Leicester  and  Rutland^ 
just  published,  it  is  correctly  said  that  "  Ot^ham 
IS  pleasantly  situated  .  . .  between  two  sources  of 
the  river  Gwash"  (687).  The  Ordnance  Map 
shows  these  two  little  streams,  >vithout,  however, 
giving  them  a  name  until  long  after  they  have 
united  their  tiny  forces,  and  gained  somewhat  in 
dimensions  in  their  passage  through  Burley  Park 
and  Normanton  Park,  when,  at  a  distance  of 
six  and  a  half  miles  from  Oakham,  the  stream 
flows  through  Empingham,  and  under  the  ancient 
bridge  where  was  the  termination  of  "Loose- 
ooat  Fight."  Here  the  Ordnance  Map  first  gives 
the  river  a  name,  and  calls  it  "  R.  Wash,'*  though, 
at  another  division  of  the  stream,  at  Brooke,  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  south  of  Oakham,  the  name 
is  printed  "  River  Gwash."  May  we  conclude 
that  "Wreak"  is  a  misprint  for  "Wash"?  If 
so,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  error  should  be 
noted  for  correction.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Charles  Lamb. — Turning  over  some  papers, 
I  find  one  so  headed — a  glowing  panegyric  upon 
Blia,  8vo.  pp.  8,  signed  "E.  M.,"  which  has  passed 
through  the  post  addressed  "Robert  Southey, 
Esq.,  Keswick,"  postage  1«.  At  the  top  of  the 
first  page  the  author  says,  "  with  the  writer's  best 
wishes,  a  first  attempt  in  prose."  I  presume  this 
may  be  by  Lamb's  friend  and  publisher,  Moxon, 
and  ask  if  it  has  been  incorporated  by  any  of  his 
biographers,  or  if  it  exists  only  in  this  fugitive 
shape.     It  is  dated  Jan.  27,  1835.  J.  O. 

Parsel's  "LiTURGiA."— What  is  known  of 
Thomas  Parsel,  Master  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  who  published  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Epistles,  Gospels, 
and  Psalms  after  Castellio  ?  And  what  was  the 
object  of  such  a  book  when  an  authorized  Latin 
version  was  already  in  existence  ?  Parsel's  work 
seems  to  have  hjui  a  large  sale,  for  the  copy  that 
I  have  by  me  is  of  the  fifth  edition. 

Parochus. 

Jared  Leigh,  Proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons, 
was  born  in  1724,  died  in  1769,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Andrew's  Wardrobe.  He  is  briefly  noticed 
by  Edwards  {Anecd.,  p.  28),  Redgrave  {Diet.  Brit 


Art.),  and  Gaudon  (Mulvaney's  Life,  p.  213),  as 
an  amateur  artist  and  frequent  exhibitor  of  indif- 
ferent paintings,  and  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife  of  Francis  Wheatley,  R.A.,  was  one  of  his 
daughters. 

Mr.  Leigh  possessed  a  pedigree  of  his  family, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Leighs  of  West  Hall,  Cheshire.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  can  inform  me 
what  was  the  precise  connexion  between  the  Lon- 
don proctor  and  the  Cheshire  family. 

A  letter,  dated  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford,  Jan.  20, 
1757-8,  written  by  Wm.  Huddesford,  thanking 
him  in  the  name  of  the  University  for  a  picture 
of  a  "Dead  Christ,"  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
University  Museum,  is  addressed  to  "Jared 
Leigh,  Jun.,  Esq."  I  wish  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  Mr.  Leigh's  father.  Is  it  a  safe  inference  from 
the  address  on  the  letter  that  it  was  Jared  ?  Is 
there  anv  record  of  this  "  Dead  Christ "  ?  It  is 
described  in  Mr.  Huddesford's  letter  as  "  a  noble 
instance  of  the  painter's  ability." 

Ernest  Adams. 

Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 

Bible  Queries. — Who  slew  Sennacherib?  In 
2  Kings  xix.  37,  the  word  "his  sons"  is  not  inserted 
in  the  Hebrew,  only  its  vowel  points  tt.  Are  we 
to  infer  that  these  names  were  expunged  from  the 
royal  genealogies,  and  the  murderers'  consanguinity 
was  not  even  to  be  hinted  at  ?  Isaiah  Ixiv.  seems 
to  be  a  lament,  after  Isaiah's  deathy  on  the  rains 
of  the  Temple,  nmrp,  v.  10  (A.  V.  v.  11),  "  lay 
waste,"  is  numerically  (3)  245  Rabb.  a.m.=516  aa, 
exactly  seventy  years  after  the  destruction  ;  pos- 
sibly indicating  this  chapter  to  be  a  contemplation 
of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah.  Prov.  xxviii.  17,  "  A  man 
doing  violence,"  DiK*  The  small  daleth,  if  read 
as  *!,  would  be  "  Syria  is  oppressed  with  human 
bloodshed  ";  query,  of  covert  political  significance  ? 
In  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  the  river's  name  is  also  absent  in 
the  Hebrew  original.  Is  the  Babylonian  banker 
Egibi  connected  with  Ahab,  HKHK  ?  Daniel's 
Mene,  read  vertically,  may  mean  Mamitu,  "  Lest 
we  adore  the  god  Sin."  S.  M.  Drach. 

Bassano's  Picture  "The  Wise  Men's  Offer- 
ing."— Where  is  this  picture  to  be  found  and 


what  is  its  size  1 


Desideratum. 


"Cat-in- PAN. "—What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  in  the  old  song  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  ? — 
'*  When  Qeorge  in  pudding  time  camt  o*er, 
And  moderate  men  looked  big,  sir, 
I  turned  a  Cat-in  pan  once  more. 
And  80  became  a  Whig,  sir.** 

Is  it  a  corruption  of  the  singular  name,  Catapan, 
which  Gibbon  says  "  was  assigned  to  the  supreme 
governor  "  of  the  metropolis  of  Lombardy  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  the /**l)pHc5  of!  Church  and 
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State  in  that  province  was  modelled  in  exact 
subordination  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople" 
(Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  ItL)  ?  This  solution  of 
the  mysterious  word,  which  used  to  puzzle  me 
much  when  I  was  a  child  at  school,  and  loved  the 
old  song  (because  it  gave  such  life  to  the  dry  bones 
of  histoiy  preserved  by  Pinnock),  occurred  to  me 
lately  when  I  was  again  reading  Gibbon's  great 
work.  M.  A.  H. 

An  Old  Silver  Amulet. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  the  signification  of  an  old  silver 
amulet  purchased  in  Spain  some  years  ago  ?  In 
the  centre,  a  flaming  heart  transfixed  ov  two 
arrows ;  on  the  right,  a  key ;  on  the  left,  a 
crescent  Issuing  from  the  crescent,  and  carried 
below  the  heart,  an  arm,  holding  what  appears  to 
be  a  double  triangle  of  the  well-known  shape  form- 
mz  a  star.  H.  K.  C. 

Gay's  Cliffe. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sanders,  of  Broad  Windsor, 
Dorset,  1641. — Who  was  this  clergyman  ?  About 
1641  he  was  acting  as  curate  or  assistant' to  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Fuller  at  the  above-named 
vilbge.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Imprisoned  Debtors'  Discharge  Society. — 
What  has  become  of  this  society  now  that  there 
are  no  imprisoned  debtors?  This  question  has 
occurred  to  me  by  coming  across  its  name  in  the 
list  of  petitions  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
on  l^Iarch  25,  1867.  Perhaps  the  petition  was  in 
relation  to  the  objects  of  the  society.  R.  T. 

Byron  House,  Savilb  Row.— Why  so  called  ? 

C.  A.  Ward. 
Hayfair. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. — The  8th  of 
May,  1877,  was  the  centenary  of  the  School  for 
Scandal.  A  fine  performance  of  the  play  was 
given  at  Toronto  before  the  governor-general,  Lord 
Dufferin,  the  great-grandson  of  the  author.  Did 
the  proposed  performance  at  the  Hague  take  place  ? 
Did  a  performance  take  place  anywhere  else  on 
that  day  ?  I  contributed  to  Appleton^s  Journal 
for  June,  1877,  an  article  on  the  School  for  Scandal, 
which  I  hope  to  revise  and  amplify  for  future  re- 
publication, and  shall  therefore  be  glad  of  any 
further  particulars.  I  should  like  to  know  also 
whether  Lady  Caroline  Norton  had  made  any 
progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Shmdans  which  she  announced  in  1860. 

J.  Brandbr  Matthews. 

Lotos  aub.  New  York. 

Archbishop  Sharpe. — How  are  the  family  of 
Sharpes,  of  St.  Vincent  Island,  West  Indies,  re- 
lated or  connected  with  the  Eirkpatricks  ?  What 
became  of  the  daughter  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  who 
was  with  her  father  when  murdered  ?  P. 


Lady  Jane  Grey.— What  writers  are  to  be 
consulted  for  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  life  of 
Jane  Grey  ?  Her  nine  days'  career  as  queen,  her 
captivity,  and  her  death  are  recorded  in  every 
history  of  England.  It  is  about  her  early  life  audi 
education  that  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion. I  am  acquainted  with  Dangeau's  Hutoire 
de  Jane  Grey,  It  is  anything  but  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  Henry  YIII.  and  his  wives.- 
It  treats  at  great  length  of  the  negotiations  with 
Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  king's  divorce,  as  well 
as  of  the  share  which  Wolsey  and  Cranmer  took 
in  them.  It  may  also  be  consulted  by  A.  E.  L.  L. 
(5*^*  S.  viii.  49)  for  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  the 
cardinal's  last  days  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  recom- 
mended to  any  one  wishing  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  Jane  Grey.  L.  Barb£. 

BUckeburg,  Germany. 

[Oeorge  Howard's  (Lieut.  Laird)  Ladv  Jane  Ortt/  and 
her  Times,  mentioned  ante,  p.  28,  was  first  published  in 
1822.] 

Anne  Docwra. — May  I  ask  for  information* 
concerning  Anne  Docwra,  the  author  of  A  Looking- 
Glass  for  the  Recorder  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  Grand  Juries  for  the  Town  and  County  of 
Cambridge,  1682  ]  R.  S. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

Poems  by  Anglo-Indian,  This  small  publication  bears 
only  the  above  title,  without  author,  place,  printer,  or 
date.  It  includes  h'nes  on  <* Experience^;  and  a 
drama,  without  name,  occupies  sixty-eight  out  of  its 
eighty-eight  pages.    Is  the  author  known  1 

Archery :  a  Poem.    Printed  for  the  Author.    1793. 

PcUriotie  and  Military  Instructiont  addressed  to  the 
People  of  England,  Jsc.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  World. 
London  (no  printer),  1780.  Advisiuj;;  a  better  defence  of 
the  coast  against  invasion,  particularly  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, with  cuts  of  the  obstructive  devices  the  author  re- 
commends. J.  0. 

Essays  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received  from 
Literary  Compositions,  b'econd  edition.  8vo.  Long- 
mans &  Co.,  London,  1813. 

Peregrinations  of  the  Mind  through  tJ^e  most  General 
and  Interesting  Subjects  which  are  usually  Agitated  in 
Life.  By  the  Rationalist.  12mo.  London,  printed  for 
G.  Pearch.  1770. 

The  Modem  Athens:  a  Dissection  and  Demonstration 
of  Men  and  Thirigs  in  the  Scotch  CapiiaL  By  a  Modern 
Qreek.    London,  Knight  k  Lacey,  1825. 

Babylon  the  Great :  a  Dissection  and  Demonstration  of 
Men  and  Things  in  the  Bi-itish  Capital.  By  the  same 
author.    2  vols.    London,  Charles  Knight,  1825. 

Attic  Fragments  of  Characters,  Customs,  Opinions,  and 
Scenes.  By  the  same  author.  London,  Knight  &  Laoey, 
1825.  RoBT.  Gur. 

A  Cursory  Disquisition  on  the  Connntual  Church  of 
Tewkesbury.    London,  1818.    8vo. 

The  Church  Goer.    Bristol,  1845-50.    3  vols.  12mo. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Hereford.    London,  1717.    8vo. 

The  Public  Surveys  of  New  South  Wales.  Sydney, 
1866.    8vo.  Digitized  by  V::      Abhba. 
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Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 
"  He  [Death  ?]  loved,  and  would  have  taken ; 
I  loved,  and  virould  have  kept : 
We  strove,  but  he  was  stronger ; 
And  I  have  ever  wept." 

"  Ubi  lapsus  ?  quid  feci  ? " 

T.  W.  C. 
"  Till  the  pillars  and  clefts  of  the  granite 
Rang  like  a  god-swept  lyre." 
Where  do  these  lines  occur  1    They  are  quoted  in  Kings- 
ley's  Westward  Ho !  '  Rivus. 


"ACRE"  AND  "FURLONG." 
(5»h  S.  vii.  482  ;  viii.  109.) 

I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  my  friend 
Mr.  Picton's  confirmation  of  my  views  as  to  the 
history  of  the  furlong  as  a  measure  of  length,  and 
its  application  as  a  measure  of  space,  and  more 
particularly  the  actual  statement,  in  the  Exchequer 
Kolls  of  Edw.  II.,  of  the  result  which  I  had  arrived 
at  by  a  process  of  induction.  In  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  Folc-land  he  gives  an  additional  reason 
for  a  standard  length  of  furrow,  for  which  even  the 
calculation  of  seed  and  labour  would  have  fur- 
nished sufficient  motives  of  convenience.  To  what 
he  says  as  to  the  tenure  of  ridges,  hallands,  or 
butts  of  land,  in  a  common  field,  I  may  add  that 
there  is  a  tract  of  land  in  Warrington,  the  separate 
interests  in  which  are  probably  all  by  this  time 
either  consolidated  by  purchase  or  marked  by 
fences,  but  which,  down  to  a  sufficiently  recent 
period  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  modern 
title-deeds,  were  conveyed  as  "  butty  pieces."  I 
do  npt  stop  to  raise  an  objection  to  Mr.  Picton's 
description  of  the  duties  of  a  "  Hay  ward." 

As  to  "  acre  "  as  a  measure  of  length,  I  am  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  obtained  his  concurrence. 
He  makes  the  acrej  in  this  sense,  identical  with  the 
furlong:  but  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  so  treated  them  in  the  passage  from  the 
Winter's  Tale^  which  evidently  contrasts  a  thousand 
units  of  some  large  denomination  with  a  single 
unit  of  a  smaller.  I  referred  to  the  passage  from 
Isidorus  (avowedly  quoting  it  second- hand)  merely 
to  dismiss  it,  as  having  no  further  connexion  with 
an  English  measure  than  as  evidence  of  the  word, 
or  something  like  it,  having  been  used  elsewhere, 
at  an  early  period,  as  a  measure  of  length.  If  the 
objection  that  there  is  no  integer  of  any  known 
denomination  which  will  give  the  square  root  of 
4,840  yards  be  fatal  to  one  of  my  alternatives, 
which  gave  "  about  70  yards "  for  the  length  of 
the  lineal  acre,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  falling 
back  on  my  other  alternative  of  22  yards,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  lineal  furlong,  if  the  perch  be  taken  as 
5 J  yards  ;  or  four  perches,  whatever  be  their  local 
length. 

I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 


question  of  the  variable  length  of  the  perch  ;  but 
Mr.  Picton's  note  furnishes  the  occasion  for  some 
remarks  upon  it  which  may  be  worth  considera- 
tion. It  was  an  unit,  evidently  not  based  on  the 
multiplication  of  any  integer  either  of  yards  or 
feet,  and  was  eventually  fixed  by  statute  at  ",six- 
teen  foot  and  a  half,"  as  probably  the  average  or 
most  usual  length.  This  unit  is,  or  used  to  be,  de- 
scribed in  the  school  arithmetic  books  as  "  one 
rod,  pole,  or  perch."  A  wooden  pole,  164  feet 
long,  or  whatever  might  be  the  length  of  the  local 
unit,  would  be  a  very  cumbrous  implement  for 
measuring.  The  ^«c/i,  of  a  thickness  constitutiBg 
what  is  now  technically  called  a  batten,  lying 
across  the  rafters,  or  suspended  by  pulleys  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  clothes-horse,  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  some  old-fixshioned  farm-houses,  would  be 
a  more  portable  but  not  much  more  handy  substi- 
tute. For  pmctical  purposes,  an  implement 
measuring  an  aliquot  part,  say  one-half,  or,  in 
districts  where  the  largest  measures  were  in  use, 
one-third,  of  the  unit  whose  name  it  bore,  would 
be  indispensable  ;  and  such  was  the  rod,  which 
was  the  badge  of  office  of  the  steward  of  the 
manor.  "  Tenure  by  the  verge"  (or  rod)  is  one  of 
the  synonyms  of  copyhold  tenure,  and  the  sur- 
render and  admittance  "  by  the  rod  "  may  perhaps 
be  traced  to  the  handing  over  of  the  steward's  rod 
as  a  recognized  standard  for  measurement  on  com- 
pletion of  the  transaction.  The  marshal's  rod, 
eventually  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  hdUm^ 
was  probably  in  its  origin  a  measuring  rod,  as  the 
symbol  of  his  jurisdiction  within  the  "  verge,"  that 
is,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  palace. 
But  while  the  steward's  rod  was  the  standard  for 
settling  disputes  among  copyhold  tenants,  there 
was  a  domestic  implement  of  still  more  portable 
dimensions  for  actual  use  in  the  fields,  and  which 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  parish,  under  the 
degree  of  esquire,  had  an  interest  in  keeping  to 
exact  accordance  with  the  standard.  This  was  the 
quarter-staff,  the  origin  of  which  I  claim  to  have 
thus  (for  the  first  time,  so  fiir  as  I  am  aware)  ex- 
plained. If  so,  the  quarter-staff,  where  the  normal 
5i  yards  constituted  the  perch,  was  a  cudgel  4  feet 
li  inch  in  length,  while  the  Derbyshire  yeoman 
wielded  a  weapon  of  5  feet  3  inches,  his  neighbour 
in  Lancashire  5  feet  7J,  and  in  Cheshire  6  feet.  I 
oflfer  these  remarks  as  speculative,  without  pre- 
tending to  support  them  by  authority. 

John  Fitchett  Marsh. 
Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Picton's 
note,  and  fully  concur  in  his  opinion  that  readers 
of  Shakspeare,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
of  agricultural  and  pastoral  life  in  his  day,  miss 
the  point  of  countless  allusions  to  them  in  his 
writings. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Picton  is  himself  in  error. 
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In  this  and  many  other  midland  districts  "  acre  " 
is  still  in  frequent  use  as  a  measure  of  length,  par- 
tictdarly  in  letting  under-draining,  hedge-cutting, 
fencing,  or  other  field  work.  The  length  so  desig- 
nated is  twenty-eight  yards  =  four  rods  of  seven 
yards  each.  As  I  have  mislaid  my  copy  of 
**N.  &  Q."  containing  the  original  question  to 
which  Mr.  Picton's  letter  refers,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  this  fact  tends  to  elucidate  it. 

It  would  he  interesting  to  learn  about  what 
period  the  Folc-land,  which  Mr.  Picton  describes 
as  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  each 
Anglo-Saxon  community,  divided  every  year  into 
convenient  portions,  ceased  to  be  held  interchange- 
ably in  England.  Thoroton  defines  quite  other- 
wise :  "  the  parts  of  the  tenements  of  a  manor  by 
the  Saxon  called  *  Folk-lands.' ''  It  was  unques- 
tionably very  usual  to  hold  meadow  land  inter- 
changeably— examples  of  the  custom  still  exist, 
indeed ;  but  I  doubt  whether  proofs  can  be  adduced 
of  such  a  custom  having  extensively  prevailed  in 
Enfi^land  during  historic  times  with  respect  to 
arable  land. 

Mr.  Picton's  description  of  the  mode  of  setting 
out  the  furlong  is  moreover  new  to  me,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  his  authorities  for  it. 

If  the  subject  were  likely  to  interest  your 
readers  sufficiently,  I  could  give  the  actual  area  of 
each  of  the  furlongs  into  which  the  open  arable 
fields  of  a  parish  near  Stratford-on-Avon  were 
divided,  and  the  name  by  which  each  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial.* 

The  whole  parish  was  so  manifestly  a  perfect 
sample  of  rural  England  as  Shakspeare  saw  it, 
that  I  felt  some  pain,  in  the  exercise  of  my  pro- 
fessional duties  a  few  years  since,  in  enclosing  and 
modernizing  it.  T.  Smith  Woolley. 

South  Collingbam,  Newark. 

[*  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  these  particulars.] 


Watt's  "Bibliotheca  Britannica"  (5"»  S. 
yL  342.) — What  a  number  of  sensations  does  the 
mere  mention  of  this  great  work  arouse  when  I 
see  it  heading  a  note  like  that  of  your  correspon- 
dent Prof.  Mayor,— astonishment  at  the  per- 
severance of  father  and  sons,  regret  that  the  work 
should  have  been  so  unfortunate,  and  sorrow  that 
the  end  of  all  was  so  sad. 

Prof.  Mayor  is  right.  Watt's  Bihliotheca 
Britannica,  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind 
hitherto  published  in  any  language,  has  not  been 
superseded  by  the  diligent,  the  painstaking,  the 
enthusiastic  Allibone.  To  the  honour  of  America 
he  is  American,  and  a  country  which  produces  such 
a  worker  will  not  be  long  before  it  surpasses 
Britain  in  scientific  bibliography. 

But  all  comparison  with  Watt  is  out  of  place, 
for  Allibone,  in  his  Dictionary  of  British  and 
American  Authors,  made  no  attempt  to  supersede 


Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannicot,  On  the  contrary, 
Allibone  continually  refers  the  reader  to  him  for 
particulars  ;  it  is  therefore  uncalled  for  and  unfair 
to  put  his  great  work  to  such  a  comparison.  On 
p.  7  of  his  dictionary,  Allibone  says  of  Watt's 
work ; — 

**Some  late  writers  have  affected  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  this  work,  because  inaccumcies  have  not  escaped 
the  eye  of  the  critic.  Haviog  examined  every  article 
pertiining  to  British  authcw  (about  22,f>0'J)  in  the  work, 
we  consider  ourselves  qualified  to  give  an  opinion. 
Errors  there  are,  and  some  glaring  ones,  nrhich  can 
readily  be  excused  in  a  work  of  such  vast  compass,  yet 
the  Bibliotheca  of  Dr.  Watt  will  always  deserve  to  be 
valued  as  one  of  the  most  stupenaous  literary  monuments 
ever  reared  by  the  industry  of  man/' 

Your  American  correspondent,  Mr.  Gaston  de 
Berneval,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present 
series,  p.  156,  remarks : — 

"  The  fact  is,  that  Watt  and  Allibone  are  very  unsafe 
guides,  though  the  stupendous  work  they  have  accom- 
plished for  English  bibliography  makes  it  appear  almost 
ungracious  to  refer  to  the  vast  number  of  errori  with 
which  they  abound." 

Having  read  Allibone's  dictionary  through,  I 
think  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  much  of  his 
criticism  is  applicable  to  his  own  work,  and  I  for 
one  cannot  allow  Prof.  Mayor's  remark  about 
the  blundering  compiler  to  pass  without  a  protest. 
Besides,  we  must  not  forget  Allibone's  opinion 
when  speaking  of  Herbert's  J  mw.    He  says  :— 

''Hit  accuracy  and  laborious  perseverancd  cannot  be 
too  much  commended ;  but  we  want  more  in  a  book 
than  precision  and  faithfulness.  We  want  a  volume 
which  can  be  read—  not  merely  consulted." 

Prof.  Mayor,  I  imagine,  knows  what  catalogue 
making  is.  I  should  much  like  to  inspect  his  cor- 
rected copy  of  a  certain  "  Catalogue  of  the  Baker 
MSS.,"just  to  satisfy  myself  whether  he  is  free 
from  the  charge  of  blundering  compilation.  For 
my  part,  if  he  is  induced  to  retort,  I  should  plead 
guilty  at  once. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  terms  are 
incorrect ;  but  it  is  hard,  after  devoting  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  labour  to  so  thankless  a  task, 
to  be  snuffed  out  by  a  word.  Allibone's  dic- 
tionary, if  it  has  faults,  has  very  great  merits,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  conscientious  labour,  the 
labour  of  a  genuine  lover  of  books.  Contrary  to 
several  biographical  dictionaries  I  could  point  to, 
his  has  increased  in  bulk  towards  the  end.  It  is 
now  the  most  extensive  we  have,  and  is  universally 
referred  to.  It  occupies  a  space  before  vacant, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  still  vacant  for  any  one 
who  will  arise  to  do  such  a  work  as  we  all  desire 
to  have.  Until  that  time,  all  honour  to  Allibone. 
As  to  desultory  notes,  that  sort  of  bibliography  is 
the  easiest  possible  thing.  What  is  wanted  is 
accuracy.  Will  Prof.  Mayor  vouch  for  the  accu- 
racy of  any  one  of  the  titles  or  statements  in  his 
list?  It  generally  takes  longer  to  verify  some-^ 
body  else's  statements  than  to  get  the  facts  for 
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yourself,  and  I  respectfully  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  value  of  such  collections  as  he  suggests.  Here, 
again,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  Allibone*a  amus- 
ing observations  in  reference  to  Br.  Kippis's  in- 
timations of  what  he  would  do  when  he  got  to  the 
life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Let  not  the  alpha- 
betical editor  threaten  in  "A"  what  he  intends  to 
do  in  "  W  "  ;  "  life  is  short "  and  biographies  are 
"  long."  As  your  readers  who  would  like  to  refer 
to  this  passage  will  not  find  any  reference  to  it 
under  Kippis,  I  may  say  that  it  occurs  on  p.  63, 
under  the  Earl  of  Anglesey. 

I  thank  Prop.  Maijor  for  his  note,  and  hope 
that  I  have  merely  in  this  supplemented  it,  and 
without  offence.  He  is  right  in  saying  that  it  can 
never  be  repeated  too  often  that  Englishmen  need 
to  have  the  claims  of  bibliography  set  before  them 
again  and  again.  Olphar  Hamst. 

38,  Doughty  Street 

A  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Church 
Registers  (5*»»  S.  vi.  484 ;  vii.  9,  89,  131,  239, 
290,  429,  459  ;  viii.  53.) -I  have  read  all  that  has 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  "  N.  &  Q."  on  this 
subject  with  much  interest,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  field  is  too  large  for  any  one 
society  to  enter  with  any  chance  of  succes?.  En 
passant  I  may  say  that  I  for  one  must  protest 
against  any  attempt  to  publish  extracts,  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  result  in  the  print- 
ing of  registers  about  families  whose  history  is 
already  well  known,  and  about  whom  no  further 
facts  are  wanted. 

If  we  assume  (which  I  repeat  we  may  safely  do) 
that  no  one  society  can  publish  the  entire  registers 
of  England,  the  next  question  is,  how  much  of  it 
can  be  done  and  by  what  means  ?  And  upon  this 
point  I  throw  out  for  consideration  the  following 
suggestions  :  I.  Form  county  societies  ;  2.  Pub- 
lish only  the  registers  older  than  1600  (to  begin 
with) ;  3.  Where  the  entries  are  very  numerous 
print  an  index  of  names  only.  Upon  some  such 
basis  as  this  I  should  be  very  glad  to  form  one  of 
a  Lancashire  Register  Society,  and  to  undertake 
to  edit  at  least  one  volume.  With  a  view  of 
testing  the  matter  I  shall  be  hnppy  to  receive 
the  names  of  gentlemen  favourable  to  such  a 
scheme.  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Carr  Hill,  RochJale. 

As  the  question  of  church  registers  is  exciting 
so  much  discussion  in  yrur  columns,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  make  the  following  suggestion.  Why 
not  place  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Heralds'  College  ?  Not  the  present  close  corpora- 
tion of  that  name,  which  exists  but  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  titled  and  wealthy  men,  but  the  same 
institution  remodelled,  and  liberally  supported  by 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  historical  and 
literary  research.  Moderate  fees  should  be  charged 
for  searches,  and  special  charges  made  for  genealo- 


gical investigations  and  all  other  work  performed 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  college.  The  seal  of  the 
college  and  the  signatures  of  its  officials  should  be 
a  legal  guarantee  of  the  truthfulness  of  all  state- 
ments, records,  investigations,  entries,  &a,  geneft- 
logical  or  heraldic ;  and  a  law  should  be  paned 
requiring  all  stationers,  painters,  and  engraven, 
before  painting  or  engraving  any  heraldic  device, 
book-plate,  or  document  relating  to  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  to  receive  from  the  said  college  a  licence 
for  the  same  at  a  moderate  charge. 

The  Heralds'  College  thus  instituted  would 
become  a  "  live "  institution,  in  which  the  public 
would  be  interested  ;  and  it  would  be  enabled,  by 
means  of  its  agents,  to  have  copies  made  of  church 
and  other  registers  ;  in  fact,  to  secure  copies  of  all 
documents  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  genea- 
logical, historical,  and  heraldic  matters. 

Idonka. 

Virginia  (5*^  S.  viii.  27,  76.)— Mr.  Tuttle's 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name  will,  I 
fancy,  be  a  difficult  one  to  answer  definitely.  The 
conflict  of  opinions  he  cites  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  all  that  has  been  written  or  said  about 
the  name.  I  suppose  each  writer  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter  has  benefited  man- 
kind with  his  opinion — good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Warden,  in  his  Account  of 
the  United  States  of  North  Americaj  1819,  voL  ii. 
ch.  xviii.  p.  166,  has  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
*'  this  r.ame  vas  bestowed  on  it  [i.e.  Virginia]  by  the 
virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  of  -which  title  she  was  ostenta- 
tiously fond.** 

Harris,  in  his  collection  of  Voyages^  1748,  voL  ii. 
p.  202,  says  :— 

"  Upon  this  fair  representation  of  the  effects  of  their 
voyage  and  of  the  noble  discovery  that  had  attended  it, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  pleased  to  promise  what  assistance 
it  t-hould  be  necessary  for  the  Crown  to  give  for  promot- 
ing and  perfecting  this  settlement ;  and  she  was  likewise 
pleased  to  bestow  the  name  of  Virginia  upon  this  new- 
found country ;  but  whether,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
in  regard  to  its  being  discovered  under  a  virgin  queen, 
or  in  allusion  to  the  uncorrupted  state  of  the  land  and 
its  inhabitants,  is  a  que&tion  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  ; 
but  perhaps  the  former  was  the  sense  imposed  by  Sir 
Walter,  the  compleatest  courtier  shall  1  say,  or  rather 
the  compleatest  man  of  his  time;  and  the  latter  the 
sense  in  which  the  queen  would  have  had  it  understood. 
But  however  that  matter  may  he,  we  must  not  confcmnd 
the  Virginia  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  the  province  now 
80  called  ;  for,  without  all  question,  it  was  m  those  days 
a  very  different  thing,  and  comprehended  the  whole 
country  claimed  by  the  Crown  of  England,  from  the 
southern  limits  of  the  new  province  of  Georgia  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  discoveries  northwards,  agremble  to 
the  two  patents  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and 
to  hi3  brother  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 
Just  previous  to  this,  on  the  preceding  page, 
Harris  says  the  natives  told   the  English  wdo 
landed  that  their  country  went  by  the  name  of 
Wingandacoa  and  their  king  Wingina. 
The    following,    from    Histoire    QinkraU   dts 
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Foya^«,  vol.  xxi.  p.  195  (published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1774),  is  interesting : — 

"La  reine  mSme  en  fut  si  charm6e,  que  malgr6  la 
g:neiTe  qu'elle  avoit  alors  contre  rEspagne,  elle  promit 
de  pnitsans  secours  auz  aTenturien;  et  pour  lea  en- 
eointiger  par  dea  marques  4clatante8  de  ta  protection, 
•Ue  conaentit  que  le  pays  d6couTert  f&fc  nomm6  Virginxe 
k  son  honneur :  '  Soit,  parce  qu'elle  £toit  vierge  (obserre 
iliiitorien),  soit  parce  que  le  pays  m&me  et  ses  nabitans 
aembloient  retenir  encore  la  puret^,  I'abondance  et  la 
simplicit6  de  la  premiere  creation.'" 

The  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  says  the  name  was 
given  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  Penny  Encyclo- 
pcBdia  says  by  the  queen  upon  his  return,  but  no 
mention  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in 
either  work.  The  popular  opinion  has  always 
most  certainly  leaned  to  the  belief  that  the  name 
was  given  by  Sir  Walter  in  honour  of  the  queen's 
virgin  estate ;  but  if  this  is  another  *'  popular 
error,"  I  heartily  wish  Mb.  Tuttle  maybe  success- 
ful in  having  by  his  question  been  the  means  of 
removing  it.  R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

"Manchester  al  Mondo"  (5***  S.  vii.  307, 
456.) — I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Freelove  for  his  note 
on  this  little  book  on  the  contemplation  of  death, 
as  also  to  other  gentlemen  for  tneir  communica- 
tions. The  book  was  certainly  the  composition  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Manchester,  as  to  whom  HoUin- 
worth,  in  his  MS.  Mancuniensis,  notes : — "  Man- 
chester gaue  honor  to,  and  received  honor  from, 
Henry  Mountague  ....  created  Earle  of  Man- 
chester, Feb.  7,  1625."  The  edition  I  more  par- 
ticularly wish  to  see,  or  to  obtain  some  details 
about,  is  that  of  1631,  viz.,  the  edition  referred  to 
on  the  title-page  of  copies  dated  1633  (wrongly 
called  the  first)  in  these  words : — 

•*  The  former  Papers  not  intended  to  the  Press 
Have  pressed  the  publishing  of  these." 

The  1631  edition  was  printed  by  Robert  Barker, 
and  of  late  years  it  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt.  I  have  examined  all  the  following 
copies  of  the  book  except  three  or  four  :  1633, 
1635,  1636,  1638,  1639  (a  front,  so  dated),  1642. 
In  this  year  the  earl  died,  leaving  his  "  Legacie  of 
Papers,  those  Contemplations  mortis  et  immortali- 
UUiSy'  to  the  world.  The  editions  now  appeared 
at  1^  frequent  intervals :  1643  (Lowndes),  1648 
(Bliss),  1655,  1658,  1661,  1666  (Bliss),  1667, 1677, 
1688,  1690  (Wood,  Grainger,  Lowndes).  The  last 
two  are  called  fifteenth  edition.  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  any  other  copies.  John  E.  Bailey. 
Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

"Sinople"  (5«»  S.  viL  307,  392;  viii.  95.)— 
John  Ferae,  €rentleman,in  The  Olory  of  Generositie, 
1586,  terms  it  vert : — 

"The  sizt  culler  is  greene,  and  is  called  vert:  it 
signifieth  in 

1.  Planets— Venus. 

2.  Precious  stones — Smarogd  or  Emeraud. 

8.  Vertues— Loyalty  in  loue,  curtesy  k  affabilitie. 


4.  Celestial  si^ns — Oemini  and  Virgo. 

5.  Months— May  and  August. 

6.  Days  of  the  week— Friday. 

7.  Ages  of  man— Lusty  green  youth  from  20  till  ZO 

yeares. 

8.  Flowers— All  manner  of  verdures  or  green  things. 

9.  Blements— Water. 

10.  Seaons  of  the  yeer— Spring  time. 

11.  Complexions — Flegmatique. 

12.  Numbers— 6. 

13.  Mettailes— Quicksiluer." 

*'  Le  verde  a  est^  nomme  sinople  dans  le  blason  de  mot 
sinopis,  qui  est  une  sorte  de  craye  on  mineral  qui  se 
trouye  dans  lo  Levant,  qui  est  bon  pour  teindre  et  pour 
peindre  en  cette  couleur.  Entre  les  vertus  Cbrestiennes, 
il  represente  I'honneur,  la  courtoisie,  la  civility,  I'amour, 
la  vigueur,  la  joye,  et  I'abondance. 

"On  represente  les  ^mauz  en  taille-douces  par 
diverses  hacheures  mise  sur  I'ecu  ou  sur  la  figure. 

"Le  sinople  par  des  lignes  diagonales  de  droit  & 
gauche."— Z'-^rt  Heraldique,  par  Monsieur  Baron, 
Avocat  en  Parlement,  ^  Paris.  lo82. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

First  Local  Newspapers  (5*^  S.  viii.  72, 140.) 
— There  are  one  or  two  slight,  and  doubtless  inad- 
vertent, errors  in  Mr.  Ratner*s  list  of  first  local 
newspapers,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  cor- 
recting. The  Mercurius  Cahdonius  was  estab- 
lished at  Edinburgh  on  Dec.  31,  1660,  but  there 
had  been  a  Scotch  paper  in  existence  for  a  brief 
period  prior  to  this  date.  It  was  printed  at  Leith, 
in  1651,  and  was  designated  the  ^^  Mercurius 
Critiais ;  or,  a  True  Character  of  Affairs  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  and  other  Forraien  Parts. 
Collected  for  Publique  Satisfaction."  The  Stam- 
fold  Mercury  dates  from  1695,  not  1712,  and  is 
the  oldest  existing  British  newspaper.  The  York 
Mercury  was  established  on  Feb.  23,  1718,  not  in 
1715,  and  was  the  fourth  provincial  journal  in 
England  north  of  the  Trent.  The  Leeds  Mercury, 
now  the  oldest  existing  Yorkshire  journal,  was 
commenced  in  May,  1718,  by  John  Hirst ;  but 
the  earliest  copy  known  to  be  in  existence  is 
dated  Nov.  10,  1719.  The  first  Manchester  news- 
paper was  the  Weekly  Journal,  of  which  one 
Roger  Adams  was  the  publisher,  the  date  of  its 
establishment  being  1719. 

Alexander  Paterson. 

fiamsley. 

"  The  School  of  Satire  "  (5">  S.  yiii.  87.)— 
Mr.  Thoms  inquires  as  to  the  authorship  of  some 
unappropriated  poems  in  this  work.  I  have 
Patriotism,  a  Mock  Poem,  in  six  cantos,  second 
edit.,  8vo.,  1765.  In  this  I  find  a  cntting  from  a 
bookseller's  catalogue,  where  it  is  called  Bentle\fs 
Patriotism,  no  doubt  alluding  to  Richard  Bentley, 
the  son  of  the  better  known  Doctor  Bentley.  Of 
the  son  there  is  a  note  in  Biographia  Dramatica, 
in  which  he  is  credited  with  considerable  literary 
abilities  and  a  strong  tendency  to  satire,  and, 
although  he  is  not  there  said  to  b£~its  author,  it 
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may  be  inferred  that  Patriotism  is  rightly  ascribed 
to  him.  I  have  also  The  Old  Hag  in  a  Bed  Cloak, 
a  Romance,  imci'ibed  to  the  Author  of  "  The  Orim 
White  Woman"  London  (no  printer  or  publisher), 
8vo.,  1801.  At  the  period  there  were  many  such 
satires  levelled  at  Monk  Lewis,  Scott,  and  others 
of  the  propagators  of  the  German  school  of  diablerie, 
A  short  note  in  the  last  intimates  that  "  The  Old 
Hag  was  written  long  before  The  School  of  Satire  " 
was  published,  and  an  incorrect  version  having 
been  there  surreptitiously  inserted,  the  author  con- 
sidered it  but  justice  to  himself  to  throw  off  a  few 
copies,  printed  in  a  corrected  form,  for  the  use  of 
those  friends  who  might  think  it  worth  preserving. 
I  find  it  reprinted  in  Pieces  of  Poetry^  with  Two 
Dramas,  2  vols.,  12mo.,  privately  printed,  Chis- 
wick,  1830,  and  bearing  internal  evidence  of  its 
being  the  work  of  George  Watson  Taylor. 

J.  0. 

Bishops  that  have  been  Lord  Treasurers 
OF  England  (5***  S.  viiL  25.)— The  following 
nrchbishops  and  bishops  held  this  office,  besides 
those  named  in  the  MS.  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Walcott.  The  name  of  Richardus  Nigellus, 
Bishop  of  London,  1189,  does  not  occur  in  any 
modem  list  of  bishops  of  this  diocese.  Several 
of  the  names  in  Mr.  Walcott*8  catalogue  are 
much  perverted,  as  Burwell  for  Burnell,  I^ngham 
for  Langton,  &c. 

Ralph  Flambard,  Durham,  ob.  1128. 

Roger ,  Salisbury,  ob.  1139. 

Nigellus,  Ely,  ob.  1169. 

Geoffry  Ridel,  Ely,  ob.  1189. 

Thomas  Beck,  St.  Davids,  ob.  1293. 

Walter  Reynolds,  Canterbury,  ob.  1327. 

John  de  Stratford,  Canterbury,  ob.  1348. 

William  Ayremyn,  Norwich,  ob.  1336. 

WUliam  de  Melton,  York,  ob.  1840. 

Adam  de  Orleton,  Winchester,  ob.  1345. 

William  le  Zouch,  York,  ob.  1362. 

John  Barnet,  Ely,  ob.  1373. 

Henry  Wakefield,  Worcester,  ob.  1394. 

Roger  Walden,  London,  ob.  1406. 

Nicholas  Bubwith,  Bath  and  Wells,  ob.  1424. 

Jahes  Horsey. 
Quarr,  I.W. 

Pedigree  of  Wigod  and  Milo  Crispin  (5*^ 
S.  viii.  25.)— Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  pedigree 
containing  mention  of  Tokig,  son  of  Wigod,  mSses 
the  latter's  daughter  his  eventual  heiress.  I 
rather  think,  however,  that  she  was  not.  Tokig 
Wigudson  was  killed  in  battle  in  Normandy,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Turchil 
Vicecomes,  son  of  Alwin,  who  was  son  of  Wigod, 
was  possessed  of  the  lands  of  Tochi  at  the  time  of 
the  compiling  of  Domesday  Book.  Doubtless  the 
Tochi  of  that  record  was  the  Tokig  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  must  have  been  uncle  of  Turchil, 
who  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  his  heir. 

Turchil  was  the  reputed  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Ancestor  of  the  family  of  Arden,  of  that  county. 


and  the  name  of  Toky  was  repeated  in  that 
vicinity  ;  for  the  printed  liotuli  d^  Ohlatis  et 
Finibus,  temp.  John,  mentions  Toki  de  Estwood, 
who  transmitted  his  name  to  a  long  line  of  Tokys 
of  Estwood  or  Astwood,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire,  whose  family  deeds  will 
be  found  abridged  in  Prattenton*s  collections  for 
Worcestershire,  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  A.  2L 

Pen  from  an  Angel's  Wing  (6**^  S.  viii.  66.) — 
The  following  is  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  little 
poem,  "A  Vision  upon  the  Fairy  Queen,"  and 
contains  the  idea  :— 

"Meanwhile  she  shall  perceive  how  far  her  virtues  soar 
Above  the  reach  of  all  that  live,  or  such  as  wrote  of 

yore; 
And  thereby  will  excuse  and  favour  thy  good  will; 
Whose  virtue  cannot  be  exprcss'd,  but  by  an  Angefs 

quill. 
Of  me  no  lines  are  lov'd,  nor  letters  are  of  price, 
Of  all  which  speak  our  English  tongue,  but  those  of 
thy  device." 

R.  Gut. 
Shawlands,  Glasgow. 

Marrow's  Law  Treatise  (5'*»  S.  viii.  108.)— I 
have  not,  nor  shall  I  have  for  some  time,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  MS.  referred  to ;  but 
Otril  may  perhaps  satisfy  himself  by  reading 

*'  Lectura  de  pace  terne  ct  ecclesiae  et  consenratione 
ejusdem:  lectore  Thoma  Marrowe  anno  regni  Henrici 
VII'  octodecimo.  Accedunt  lecturse  alias  diversse 
ejusdem  lectoris,  fo.  56."    Lansd.  MSS.,  1183-3. 

George  White. 

St.  Briavel's,  Epsom. 

"The  Fortune  Teller"  (5*»»  S.  viiL  108.)— 
In  Irish  Art  and  Irish  Artists,  by  Stewart 
Blacker,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  Dublin,  1845,  p.  13, 
mention  is  made  of  Mr.  N.  J.  Crowley  as  "  the 
able  painter  of  *  The  Cup  Tossing,'  exhibited  this 
[the  previous]  year."  And  in  The  Fifth  AnnuaZ 
Iltport  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art-Union  (for  the  year 
1844)  it  is  further  stated,  p.  11,  that — 
**  having  a  surplus  on  hand  of  the  funds  of  1842,  we 
[the  committee]  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  giving 
every  member  of  that  year  an  impression  on  indla 
paper  of  a  beantiful  line  engraving,  by  Sbarpe,  from 
our  principal  prize  of  this  year,  *  Fortune  Telling  by 
Cup  Tossing,'  by  N.  J.  Crowley,  one  of  the  Academicians 
in  Ireland.  The  plate  is  now  printing,  and  will  shortly 
be  issued." 

Abhba. 

"  Chamillard"  (6*^  S.  viii  108.)— This  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  written  by  John  Phillips,  and  was 
published  Aug.  12, 1706.  The  date  of  his  death 
appears  to  be  still  unknown.  The  reference  to  his 
uncle  is  surely  no  evidence  against  its  being  the 
work  of  John  Phillips  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  close  of  his  life  he  may  have  felt  that  his 
proudest  title  was  "  nephew  of  Milton,"  though  in 
former  years,  for  various  reasons,  he  did  not  ^opt 
Digitized  ' 
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such  a  designation.  The  most  complete  list  of 
the  writings  of  John  Phillips  is  that  in  Wood's 
AtL  Ox.y  Bliss's  edition,  1820.  In  this  Chamil- 
lard  is  included  as  probably  written  by  him 
(yoI.  It.  p.  768).  All  the  little  eyidence  there  is 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  died  about  August, 
1706  ;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  date  when 
this  pamphlet  was  published  is  quite  an  open 
question.  Edward  Sollt. 

PcLESTON  OP  Emral  (6^  S.  yiii.  27,  97.)— 
G.  B.  B.  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Burke's 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  giyes  a  ^digree  of  this 
family  down  to  the  present  possessor  of  the 
baronetcy.  The  pedigree  there  given  is  that  of 
the  junior  branch,  viz.  the  Pulestons  of  Pickhill, 
from  whom  the  present  baronet  derives  maternally. 
What  I  want  is  a  Puleston  of  Emral  pedigree  from 
1622  (when  Vincent's  pedigree  ends)  to  1734,  when 
Thomas  Puleston,  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  Emral, 
died,  and  left  the  property  to  his  distant  kinsman, 
John  Puleston  of  Pickhill,  who  was  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Roger  Puleston  of  Emral, 
temp.  Hen.  VI.  C.  H. 

Catharine  Henley  {5*^  S.  viii.  69)  was  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Phocion  Henley,  Canon  of  Windsor 
and  author  of  a  well-known  double  chant,  also  of 
several  anthems.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Henley  continued 
to  reside  at  Windsor  till  their  deaths,  and  are 
buried  in  the  parish  churchyard.  A  tablet  to  their 
memory  is  in  the  church.  Jane  Mary  Henley 
married  Sir  Thomas  Trigge,  governor  of  Gibraltar. 

Thus. 

To    "Thou"  {b^^  S.   viL   426;  viiL  lia)— 
Compare 
"  Wallace  ansnerd,  said, '  tbow  art  in  the  wrang.' 

Quham  thoiti*  thow,  scot  1  in  faith  thow  serwis  a  blaw.** 
— Henry  the  MinMrel,  1.  898|  in  Skeat's  Specimens  of 
English  Literature,  p.  65. 

Mr.  Skeat  gave  a  capital  account  of  the  use  of 
thou  in  his  edition  of  William  of  Falerne, 
preface,  xli.  When  Wallace  spoke  politely  he  used 
the  plural : — 

"  Wallace  meklye  agayne  answer  him  gawe ; 
'  It  war  resone,  roe  think,  ihe  snld  haif  pari' " 

L.  384. 
0.  W.  Tancock. 

The  Oldest  PRoyiNciAL  Circulating  Li- 
braries (6*»»  S.  V.  188,  314  ;  vii.  26,  113,  354, 
452,  516.)— In  January,  1761,  Mr.  Baker,  book- 
seller, Tunbridge  Wells,  lost  his  circulating 
library  by  fire.  In  1780  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Exeter, 
had  a  circulating  library,  esteemed  the  most 
extensive  in  the  kingdom  except  in  the  metropolis. 
The  Liverpool  Public  Library  appears  to  be  of 
a  date  earlier  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Col. 
FiSHWicK,  that  is  if  Mr.  Perris,  chief  librarian  in 
1845,  was  correct  in  then  stating  that  the  library 


had  been  established  upwards   of   one  hundred 
years.  Harrt  Sandars. 

Oxford. 

The  Newcastle  Wukly  Chronide  is  at  present 
publishing  an  interesting  series  of  papers  on 
"  Early  Printers  on  the  Tyne,  and  Booksellers.^' 
The  following  extract  (July  7)  shows  that  Bir- 
mingham cannot  claim  the  honour  of  starting  the 
first  circulating  library  in  the  provinces,  but  must 
yield  the  palm  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  one 
had  been  established  so  early  as  1746,  being  five 
years  in  advance  of  Hutton's  record  : — 

"  With  the  year  1757,  William  Chamley  began  a  circu- 
lating library.  Preparations  had  been  on  foot  for  the 
opening  day  since  the  middle  of  November,  1756.  The 
Newcastle  Journal  had  had  a  whisper  of  Chamley  and 
Company's  purpose,  and  confided  the  secret  to  the  public 
ear.  '  In  a  commodious  shop  at  the  foot  of  the  Flesh 
Market,*  which  then  stretched  far  away  down  to  th& 
churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  '  two  thousand  volumes  * 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  command  of  subscribers  of  VZs. 
a  year,  or  Zs.  a  quarter.  The  enterprise  was  commend- 
able, but  Joseph  Barber  had  led  the  way.  He  had  lent 
books  on  the  High  Bridge,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Flesh 
Market,  in -1746;  and  now,  in  1757,  at  Amen  Comer, 
near  St.  Nicholas's  Churchyard,  he  had  1,257  volumes 
on  loan.  His  was  the  '  old  original '  library  of  circula- 
tion, and  on  the  appearance  of  a  rival  he  announced  an 
annual  subscription  of  10<.,  and  a  quarterly  payment  of 
half-acrown.  The  Chamley  library  passed  eventuallv 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Fisher,  bookseller  and  parish 
clerk  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  after  his  death  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Robert  Sands,  and  added  to  his  already  large 
accumulation  in  the  Bigg  Market." 

James  Gibson. 

Liverpool. 

Misapplication  of  the  Letter  "  H  "  (5*^  S. 
vii.  107,  336.)— Mr.  Anderson's  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  belief  in  "  us 
men  and  women  of  Israel  of  the  present  day*' 
being  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes.  The 
difference  in  the  sounds  expressed  in  English  by 
the  letters  s  and  eh  is  not,  in  "  our  old  mother 
tongue  the  Hebrew,"  expressed  by  dropping  an  h. 
The  instances  Mr.  Anderson  quotes  are  simply 
the  result  of  writing  Hebrew  words  in  Greek 
characters,  and  then  giving  the  value  of  the  Greek 
sound  in  English  equivalents.  M.  D. 

"  Charm  "  (5"»  S.  vii.  207,  257,  278,  433.)— In 
the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale's  Hymns  on  the  Joys 
and  Glories  of  Paradise,  at  p.  12  (ed.  1865),  I  find 
the  following  foot-note,  referring  to  the  word 
concert  in  the  line,  "Lovely  voices  make  a 
concert"  : — **  Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  used  our 
very  pretty  Sussex  word  (^vish.  It  means  the 
sweet  confusion  of  melody  that  birds  in  spring- 
time make  in  a  wood."  J.  W.  W. 

Signs  of  Satisfaction  (5*'»  S.  vi.  364,  413, 
498 ;  vii.  59,  358,  378,  496.)-Is  the  following 
quotation  from  Gay's  eighteenth  fable,  "  The 
Farmer's  Wife  and  the  Raven,"  quite  consistent 
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with  what  Browning  says  on  the  same  subject] 
If  not,  then  those  learned  in  the  folk-lore  touching 
knives  and  forks  must  bestir  themselves : — 
"  Alas  I  Yoa  know  the  cause  too  well ; 
The  salt  is  spilt,  to  me  it  fell. 
Then  to  contribute  to  my  loea, 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across; 
On  Friday,  too  !  the  day  I  dread : 
Would  I  were  safe  at  home  in  bed  ! " 

J. 

In  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire  it  is  common, 
amongst  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  "  upper 
ten,"  to  move  the  tea-jpoon  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  cup  and  saucer  to  the  inner  one — i.e.  the  side 
next  the  person  using  them — when  finishing  tea, 
and  then  to  place  cup,  spoon,  and  saucer  upon  the 
plate  in  front  of  one.  It  used  to  be  customary 
years  ago  to  invert  the  tea-cup,  but  the  more 
elegant  and  modern  fashion  I  have  mentioned 
has  supplanted  that.  Another  custom  I  have  ob- 
served IS  placing  the  tea-spoon  in  the  cup  when 
finishing,  and  moving  both  cup  and  saucer  away 
from  one  slightly.  It  may  safely  be  concluded 
when  any  of  these  "signs"  are  used  that  no 
blandishments  will  avail  to  alter  the  determina- 
tion of  those  using  them.  He  or  she  has  become 
a  living  law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

Devotional  Works  (6^  S.  vi.  369,  492 ;  vil 
391.) — I  have  copies  of  three  editions  of  Practice 
of  Fiett/y  1626,  1640,  1723,  The  last  is  the  fifty- 
fifth  edition.  \Vm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St  Edmunds. 

"  Owned ''=Recognized  (5**»  S.  vii.  66,  393.)— 
I  have  often  heard  owmd  used  in  the  sense 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  by  the  people  of 
Anglesey,  i.e.  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  English 
extends  beyond  the  Welshman's  proverbial  "yes" 
and  "no."  R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

"Rodneys"  (5t»»  S.  vii.  168,  254,  436.)— This 
word  is  to  the  present  day  of  common  usage  in 
South  Wales.  It  denotes  properly  an  idle  fellow, 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place.  Then  it  is 
applied  to  any  person  as  a  loathsome  epithet. 
Admiral  Rodney  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  the 
root,  but  I  do  not  see  any  propriety  whatever  in 
the  application.  Silurian. 

Provincial  Fairs  (5"»  S.  vi.  108,  214,  278, 
353  ;  vii.  99,  437.)— Stourbridge  fair  was  formerly 
proclaimed  by  both  the  corporation  and  the 
university  authorities.  It  lasted  originally  six 
weeks,  but  in  1785  only  three  weeks,  and  now  it 
lasts  but  one  week.  A  very  amusing  account  of 
its  proclamation  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  will  be 
found  in  Gunning's  Reminiscences  of  Cambridge, 

S.  N. 
Cambridge. 


In  connexion  with  G.  O.'s  mention  of  the  Lady 
Godiva  show  at  Coventry,  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  procession  was  reputed 
on  the  4th  of  June  this  year,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  a  great  success,  notwithstanding  some  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

HlRONDBLLB. 

The  Time  op  taking  Meals  by  our  Ancestors 
(5'»»  S.  vu.  349,  413,  438.)— The  foUowing  is  from 
Fronde's  History,  vol.  L  chap.  i.  p.  46, speakingof 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  "  The 
hour  of  rising,  winter  and  summer,  was  four 
o'clock,  with  breakfast  at  five,  after  which  Che 
labourers  went  to  work  and  the  gentlemen  to 
business.  ...  At  twelve  he  dined."  However, 
it  would  (ippear  that  4  a.m.  was  then,  as  now,  too 
early  for  some  people,  for  in  afoot-note  it  is  stated 
that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Northumberland 
breakfasted  at  seven.  R.  Passinqham. 

Heraldic  (5"»  S.  vii.  308,  456.)— A  cross  en- 
grailed, over  all  a  bend,  is  borne,  in  different 
tinctures,  by  Treville,  Trymnell,  Bassings,  Creg, 
Poltesmore,  Dufford,  and  probably  others.  I  can- 
not agree  with  Hirondelle  that  the  arms 
described  by  him  are  "  no  doubt  the  arms  of  the 
same  family  who  bore  the  coat  £.  K.  describes.'' 
They  were  granted,  I  believe,  to  John  Brookes  on 
his  assuming  the  surname  of  Cotterell,  and  the 
herald  who  invented  them  took  the  coat  of  Brooke 
(Arg.,  a  cross  engrailed  per  pale  sable  and  gules) 
and  combined  with  it  that  he  found  assigi^  to 
the  name  of  Cotterell,  viz.  Arg.,  a  bend  l^tween 
three  escallops  sa.  This  is  the  way  new  coats  are 
manufactured.  H.  S.  G. 

P.S. — A  coat  granted  some  twenty-five  years  aeo 
to  a  family  named  Westhead  exhibits  the  w^- 
known  black  dancett^  fesse  of  West  between  three 
luads! 

"  Chivalry  "(6"»S.  vii.  306,  438.)- Until  le- 
cently  this  word  was  almost  universally  pronounced 
in  this  country  as  if  spelled  '*Shivalry."  This  was 
agreeable  to  the  derivation  from  the  French  woid 
chevaL  Of  late  many  persons  give  to  the  ch  the 
sound  of  eh  in  "  church,"  &c.  Uneda, 

Philadelphia. 

"Hitch"  (5"»  S.  vii.  344,  457.)— The  primary 
meaning  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  "  hook." 
We  say  in  the  west  of  England,  "  Hitch  in  ! "  as 
an  invitation  to  another  to  take  your  arm  in  walk- 
ing. Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Anuricanisms)  explains 
their  favourite  phrase  "to  hitch  horses  together" 
(%.e,  to  be  familiar,  in  accord  wiU<  a  penon)  as 
meaning  to  put  up  at  the  same  house  on  the  road 
when  travelling,  and  to  tether  your  horses  at  the 
same  stake.  The  phrases  "  to  be  in  a  hitch/'  an 
entanglement,  a  difiicully,  and  "  he  has  a  hiU^  in 
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his  gallop,"  i.e.  is  lame,  halt,  coincide  in  character 
with  Pope's  victim  "  hitching  in  a  rhyme." 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 
Windham  Gub. 

The  Family  op  Db  La  Maine  {6^  S.  vil  448 ; 
viiL  15.) — In  opposition  to  St.  Swithin's  remarks, 
I  would  state  that,  pursuing  the  search  for  history 
of  the  above  family,  I  find  as  regards  Henry 
D'Almaine,  son  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans, 
the  name  spelt  in  Percy's  Eeliques,  as  the  title  of 
one  ballad,  Richard  of  ^*  Almaigne " ;  whilst  in 
the  stanzas  it  is  *' Alemaigne,"  with  a  note 
appended,  intimating  this  means  Germany.  Li 
Shakspeare  '^Almaine"  occurs,  meaning  Germany. 
Li  Drayton's  poems,  meaning  the  same  country, 
it  is  spelt  both  "Alman"  and  "Almaine." 
Lower's  explanation  may  refer  to  the  head  of  the 
fiunily  to  which  the  celebrated  music  publisher 
and  pianoforte  manufacturer  (of  Soho,  some  fortv 
years  ago)  belonged.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1247,  but  is 
not  reckoned  amongst  the  emperors,  owing  to  not 
having  been  crowned.  M.  D******h. 

Scotch  Hereditary  Offices  (5^  S.  vi.  149, 
257,  299  ;  viL  338,  496  ;  viiL  16.)— Upon  a  refer- 
ence  to  Strather's  Histoi-y  of  Scotland  from  the 
Union  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Heritable  Jurisdic- 
tions in  1748,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Glasgow,  1830,  much 
valuable  and  interesting  information  will  be  ob- 
tained respecting  such  possessions,  with  the  names 
of  the  parties  and  their  respective  offices,  &c 
The  gross  sum  claimed  was  587,090/.  sterling. 
There  were  a  number  of  claims  entered  that  were 
not  sustained.  This  arose  principally  from  an 
interlocutor  passed  by  the  Court,  finding  that 
Lords  of  Regalities  had  not  power  to  split  them, 
as  had  frequently  been  done  by  selling  part  of 
their  lands,  and  the  privilege  of  regality  along 
with  and  over  the  part  thus  sold. 

Thomas  George  Stevenson. 
Edinbuigh. 

[Heriot  privileges  in  England  were  once  dirided,  or, 
rather,  multiplied  with  divisions  of  the  land  subject  to 
the  ctutom  of  Heriot.  We  often  see  it  stated  that 
Heriot  has  ceased,  among  other  supposed  obsolete  laws 
and  customs.  Tbis  is  not  so.  Wituin  a  few  months,  a 
friend,  having  one  domicile  in  Sussex,  died  in  his  London 
residence.  Only  a  few  honni  after  the  death  (so  closely 
was  it  watched  for)  a  legal  o£5ciaI  arrived  from  Sussex, 
at  the  deceased  gentleman's  residence  in  London,  and, 
obtaining  an  interview  with  his  son,  demanded  to  know 
where  tbe  stables  were  situated,  as  be  claimed  the  best 
horse  therein  as  Heriot  for  land  in  Sussex.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  deceased  gentleman  bad  always  '^ jobbed" 
his  horses.  At  this  unwelcome  information  tbe  official 
departed  in  inexpressible  disgust] 

Camels  in  Egypt  (6«»  S.  vii.  349,  613.)— The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  signed  "  Aliquis,'' 
which  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  some  h^f 
dozen  years  ago,  aflfords  additional   evidence  in 


favour  of  the  view  that  certain  animals  were 
known  in  Egypt  even  when  their  forms  were  not 
recorded  by  chisel  or  pencil : — 

**  There  never  was  any  doubt  about  tbe  fact  of  horses 
being  naturalized  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
It  is  tbe  time  of  their  introduction  into  that  country 
that  formed  the  subject  of  M.  Lenormant's  essay.  It 
has  been  believed,  on  the  negative  'testimony  of  the 
rocks,'  that  horses  and  their  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  War  chariots  were  firat  known  to  the  Egyptians  in  the 
wars  of  Bamses  II.,  who  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
country  on  all  sides.  This  belief  has  been  fisunded  on 
the  fact  that  no  figure  of  tbe   horse  appears  on  the 

monuments  till  his  reign There  is,  however,  other 

testimony,  overlooked  by  M.  Lenormant,  of  the  existence 
of  horses  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty.  Genesis,  ch.  xlriL 
V.  17f  enumerates  horses  among  the  animals  given  in 
exchange  to  Joseph  for  com  during  the  famine.  The 
omission  of  such  a  useful  animal  as  the  horse  upon  the 
monuments  and  papyri  is  very  strange  indeed ;  but  even 
in  the  latest  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  there  is  no 
representation  of  the  camel,  which  animal,  nevertheless, 
we  find  among  the  presents  given  to  Abraham  by  an 
earlier  Pharaoh.  Domestic  poultry  are  also  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  from  the  inscriptions.  It  is,  however, 
unquestionable  that  the  horse,  for  which  the  Delta  was 
afterwards  famed,  and  supplied  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  is  not  indigenous  to  Egypt.  A  mare  in 
Egyptian  was  sus,  as  in  Phoenician.  The  root  lives  in 
the  word  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse." 

M.  D. 

Thomas  Cogan  (5*^  S.  vil  288,  417,  458),  of 
whom  Darling,  in  his  Cyclopedia,  Bibliographica^ 
says : — 

"  A  Unitarian  writer.  Bom  at  Bowell,  Northampton* 
shire,  1736.  Educated  under  Dr.  Aikin.  Officiated  to 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  physic,  and  practised  in  London.  Along 
with  Dr.  Hawes  ne  instituted  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 
Died  1818." 

John  Taylor, 

Northampton. 

"You  KNOW  WHO  THE    CRITICS   ARE,"  &a  (4"> 

S,  xiL  439  ;  5'>»  S.  i.  25,  60,  159,  480  ;  iv.  479  ; 
vL  318 ;  viii.  114.) — In  a  collection  of  laconics, 
published  under  the  title  of  Beautiful  ThoughtSf 
selected  from  the  Best  Authors,  by  John  Taylor, 
London,  1867, 1  find  the  following  excerpt,  without 
any  further  reference  than  the  name  Hazlitt : — 

"Sneerers. — The  most  insignificant  people  are  the 
most  apt  to  sneer  at  others.  They  are  safe  from  re- 
prisals, and  have  no  hope  of  rising  in  their  own  esteem 
but  by  lowering  their  neighbours.  The  severest  critics 
are  always  those  who  have  either  never  attempted  or 
who  have  failed  in  original  composition. — Uazlitl" 

Geo.  Newall. 

The  Title  of  "Esquire''  (5»»»  S.  vii.  348,  511  ; 
viii.  33,  55,  114.)— A  grant  of  arms  confers  on  the 
grantee  the  title  of  gentleman  of  coat  armour,  and 
on  his  children  the  hereditary  title  of  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman  bearing  arms.  The  grant  of  arms 
makes  the  grantee  and  his  descendants  members  of 
the  minor  order  of  nobility,  but  it  does  not  confej 
Digitized  .         I 
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on  him  or  them  the  title  of  Esquire.  The  Earl 
Marshal's  Court  would  not  grant  arms  to  any 
one  keeping  an  open  shop.  I  understand  that 
every  one  whose  social  position  is  above  that 
of  shopkeeper  is  properly  addressed  as  Esquire 
by  courtesy.  Thus  a  merchant,  a  banker,  or  a 
broker  of  the  city  of  London,  whenever  he  is 
summoned  to  serve  on  a  special  jury,  is  formally 
and  officially  addressed  and  described  as  Esquire. 
The  members  of  several  royal  societies  have  the 
title  of  Esquire  conferred  on  them  by  royal  charter, 
but  I  conceive  that  a  member  of  an  honourable  or 
learned  society  or  profession,  on  whom  the  title  of 
Esquire  has  not  been  expressly  conferred,  should 
nevertheless  be  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  addressed 
as  Esquire.  I  understand  also  that  a  simple  note 
or  letter,  say  an  invitation  to  dinner,  addressed  by 
the  sovereign  to  any  one  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  Esquire  to  his  name,  legally  entitles  the  re- 
cipient of  a  note  or  letter  so  addressed  to  write 
himself  armiger  or  Esquire. 

J.  Llewelyn  Curtis. 

See  Burke's  Patrician,  v.  114,  and  Bythewood's 
Conveyancing^  ii.  386,  where  the  question  is  fully 
discussed.  Hirondelle. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  (b^^  S.  vi.  536 ; 
viL  34,  73,  115,  195,  317  ;  viii.  117.)— Mr.  Ran- 
dolph asks  (antCy  p.  117),  "Has  any  one  seen 
these  flocks  (the  long-tailed  titmouse)  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  their  food,  supposing  it  to  be 
insects,  is  itself  in  hiding-places  1 "  I  can  answer 
this  query  in  the  affirmative.  In  this  district — 
the  eastern  borders — where  they  are  common,  I 
have  observed  them  more  frequently  during  the 
vdnter  than  at  any  other  season,  owing,  I  believe, 
to  their  often  leavine  the  woods  at  that  time,  and 
following  the  bare,  leafless  hedge-rows,  in  search 
of  food.  A  flock  of  these  active  Tittle  birds,  hurry- 
ing onwards  as  they  flit  ^m  tree  to  tree,  alighting 
now  and  again,  and  placing  themselves  in  every 
conceivable  position,  peering  into  every  crevice  in 
search  of  insects  and  their  larvse,  is,  however  often 
seen,  always  interesting.  A.  B. 

Kelso. 

Heraldic  Book-plates  (6*^  S.  vi.  465,  469 ; 
vii.  36,  76,  233,  435,  515;  viii.  38,  79,  118.)- 
Oblige  by  adding  my  name  to  the  number  of 
collectors  of  book-plates.         Chas.  Williams. 

Moseley  Ledge,  near  Birmingham. 

Beating  the  Bounds  (5*^  S.  vii.  365, 517  ;  viii 
117.) — The  following  extract  from  the  Willesden 
and  Kilburn  Chronicle  of  July  28,  1877,  may  be 
of  interest : — 

"On  Saturday,  the  21st  inst,  our  neighbours  at 
Paddington  performed  the  time-honoured  ceremony  of 
beatinff  the  bounds.  On  reaching  the  boundary-stone 
in  the  Edgvrare  Road,  near  the  Kilburn  Police  Station, 
some  of  the  Paddington  boys  seized  their  beadle  and 


positively  'bumped'  him.  The  Paddingtonian  pro- 
cession was,  by  the  way,  quite  '  a  thing  of  beauty '  if  not 
a  *jov  for  ever.'  The  b^Mtdles  with  their  maces,  the 
schoolboys  with  their  wands,  the  gentlemen  with  their 
rosettes,  the  churchwarden  with  his  white  hat,  and  the 
vehicles  filled  with  ladies  made  up  a  scene  that  was  at 
once  touching,  charming,  impressive,  and  solemnizing.'* 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 
Oxford  Road,  Kilburn. 

Wolfe's  Grandfather  (5*^  S.  viii  88, 116.)— 
In  the  churchyard  of  Lymington,  Hants,  there  is 
a  stone  with  this  inscription :  "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Wm.  Burcher,  (Jent.,  first  cousin  to  the 
late  Gen.  Wolfe,  who  died  Feb.  13,  1792,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.'*  Perhaps  this  may  serve  to 
identify  the  family.  E.  Kino. 

Lymington. 

"D'Albanie  of  England"  (6*^  S.  viiL  28,  58, 
92, 113.) — In  the  address  which  was  sent  to  his 
Holiness  Pius  IX.  some  years  since,  and  signed  by 
a  number  of  Catholic  peers  and  gentry,  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Count  d'Albanie  was  not  "  D'Albanie 
of  England"  There  is  no  such  title  existing,  and 
this  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  Count 
d'Albanie  must  have  been  an  error  of  the  press. 
Moreover,  the  signature  did  not  appear  in  the  form 
represented  in  the  article  in  any  of  the  papers 
which  came  under  my  notice,  and  certainly  not  in 
any  Catholic  publication.  Mr.  Townend's  interest- 
ing volume  could  not  have  contained  such  an  error. 
I  am  sure  that  no  archives,  documents,  or  letters 
can  be  found  in  England  which  can  give  the  infor- 
mation desired  by  M.  E.  V. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

Arms  of  Sicily  {5^  S.  viL  309,  454.)— I  am 
under  the  impression  that  I  saw  among  the  Etrus- 
can vases  in  the  British  Museum,  some  ten  years 
since,  one  bearing  the  "  blazon  of  the  three  l^s." 
The  position  of  this  device,  which  I  think  was  on 
a  warrior's  shield,  and  the  accompanying  figures, 
might  give  some  indications  of  its  meaning. 

William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Old  Irish  Coins  (5">  S.  vii.  288,  397,  517.)— 
The  mints  Mr.  O'Neill  mentions  as  existing  in 
Ireland  prior  to  the  Danish  invasion  were  most 
likelv  used  for  the  manufacture  of  "  rinc  money," 
which  appears  from  the  Irish  annals  to  have  been 
from  a  yerj  early  period  the  principal  circulating 
medium  of  the  country.  Certainly  no  coins  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  bracteate  coinage  was  most  likely 
issued  by  the  Irish  princes  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Danes,  as  it  bears  in  its  devices  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  English  sovereigns 
from  William  I.  to  Henry  III. 

B.  W.  Adams,  D.D. 
Sanlry  Rectory.   0,^,,,,  .^  GoOglc 
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Yorkshire  for  "To  Plat"  (5">  S.  viL  106, 
258, 439.) — Dr.  Latham,  in  his  well-known  work 
on  the  English  language,  derives  lark  (merriment) 
from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  which,  as  corre- 
spondents of  "  N.  &  Q."  have  shown,  still  survives 
in  the  Yorkshire  dialect.  As  regards  the  passage 
of  Hudibras  quoted  by  Mr.  Lean  in  reference  to 
Dr.  Nash's  remarks  thereon,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  Chandos  edition  of  Hudibras  the  phrase, 
"ladies  of  the  lake,"  is  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the 
old  romance  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  The  notes  to  the  Chandos  Hudihras  are 
very  quaint,  having  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Grey  in 
1744,  but  are  full  of  information,  and  evidence 
great  research.  Nicolai  C.  Schou,  Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

"Travail''  :  "Travel"  (5*^^  S.  vii.  305,  411, 
blA,)— Travail  "used  to  designate  a  wooden  frame 
for  shoeing  unruly  horses,"  and,  I  must  add,  oxen, 
is  good  modern  French.  Brachet's  Diciionnaire 
itymologiqut  has  : — 

**  Tbavail,  en  italien  iravaglio,  en  espagnol  trabajo, 
en  proyenyal  trabalh,  proprement  ensemble  de  poutres 
destines  a  contenir  lea  chevaux  yicieux.  Travail  re- 
pr6sente,  dans  ce  sens,  le  L.  Irabaculum  (d^rivS  de  trabem, 
poutre)  par  le  chaDgement  regulier  1",  de  b  env;  2**,  de 

aeulum  en  ail. Du  sens  de  machine  qui  sert  de  prison, 

do  contrainte,  ce  mot  a  pris  le  sens  de  contrainte,  puis 
de  tourment,  d'effort,  de  peine,  d'ou  le  verbe  travailler 
(ee  toormenter,  se  donner  de  la  peine  pour  atteindre  an 
bat,  s'eflForcer)." 

Is  trabaculum  a  merely  hypothetical  form,  or  is  it 
to  be  found  in  Low  Latin  ?  Littr^,  who  also  thinks 
that  a  frame  for  shoeing  is  the  primitive  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  travaily  does  not  mention  this 
form  trabaculumj  which  regular  etymology  suggests. 
He  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  traoes,  through 
the  Provencal  verb  travar,  to  fetter.  Entraves  has, 
of  course,  the  same  derivation.  Gregorius  Turon- 
ensis  has  this  passage  :  "  Trabes  ilia  quae  victorum 
pedes  coarctabat."  De  Boquefort  and,  before  him, 
Huet  had  entertained  the  same  views. 

Henri  Gausseron. 
Ajr  Academy. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5^  S.  viii.  129.)— 

The  Firtt  Bom.— This  is  one  of  the  two  dramas 
written  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Harness :  the  other, 
Welcome  and  Farewell,  a  Traqedy  (1837) .  both  for  private 
circulation;  *' graceful  works,  printed  with  singular 
taste  and  elegance,"  in  square  12mo.  J.  0. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5**»  S.  viii. 
90,  119.)— 

**  Thou  too,  Dalhouiie,  mighty  god  of  War,"  &c. 

W.  T.  M.  has  given  a  wrong  authorship,  besides  incorrect 
reading:,  to  the  lines  about  Dalhousie,  which  are  not  by 
Swift,  but  by  a  heavy  fifth-rate  poet  of  the  last  century, 
Richard  Blackmore,  and  run  as  above.  A.  C.  B. 

Olasgow. 


p  8.  viii.  129.) 

"  Incipe :  dimidium,"  &c. 

From  Ansonius,  Bp.  Ixiv.,  saec.  iv.,  **  Poett.,"  ed.  Migne, 

Par.,  1846,  col.  833.    Another  form  of  the  proverb  is  :— 

"  Dimidium  cepti  qui  bene  cepit  habet." 
Alanua,  in  Parabol.  Aucloret  Octo,  sign,  o,  foL   viii, 
vers.,  Lugd.,   1519.     For   the   original   'Apx*)   Vftiov 
iravroCf  see  Gaisford,  Par,  Cfrasc,  p.  174,  Oxon.,  1836. 

Ed.  Mabshall. 

**  Knowledge  is  the  hill  which  few  may  hope  to  climb ; 

Duty  is  the  path  that  all  may  tread." 
Quoted  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  speech  at  the  unveiling  of 
the    Cobden   statue,  from  the   epic   which   has  l^n 
attributed  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (5'>>  S.  viiL  139). 

W.  E.  A.  A. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  ApopJUheQmes  of  Erasmus.  Translated  into  English 
bv  Nicolas  Udall.  Literally  Reprinted  from  the  Scarce 
^tion  of  1564.  (Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Roberta.) 
In  the  year  in  which  Nicolas  Udall  did  into  racy  English 
the  Apophthegms  which  Erasmus  had  published  of 
a  dozen  great  men— philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  monarchs— a  boy  was  born  in  Warwickshire  who 
became  more  famous  than  any  of  the  great  personages 
whose  sayings  Erasmus  collected  and  published  with 
quaint  comment  The  boy  was  Shakspeare.  Of  the 
cages  and  others  here  recorded,  he  may  have  read  the 
whole  text  and  comment  as  soon  as  he  could  read  it  with 
understanding  and  profit  Of  the  dozen  of  individuals, 
Shakspeare  has  introduced  only  two  or  three  into  his 
plays,  and,  indeed,  only  one  in  a  complete  fulness, 
namely,  Julius  Cassar.  Let  us  take  Udall's  Englished 
version  of  one  of  the  original  passages  in  Erasmus,  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  incomparable  Roman  : — 
"  Persones  not  a  few,  because  they  had  Antonius  and 
Dolabella  in  great  mistrust  (lest  they  should  conspire  and 
werke  some  treason  against  Caesar)  gaue  warnyng  vnto 
thesame  that  he  should  in  any  wise  beware  of  them. 
Tusba  !  no,  no,  quoth  Caesar ;  1  feare  not  these  ruddie 
coloured  and  fat-bealied  feloes,  but  yonder  same  spare 
slender  skragges  and  pale  sallowied  whoresonnes, 
sheweyng  with  his  finger  Brutus  and  Cassias."  Shak- 
speare did  not  forget  the  angry  spot  that  glowed  on 
Caesar's  brow,  nor  the  ferret  and  fiery  eyes  of  Cicero,  and 
of  obesity  and  slimness  in  politics  he  said— at  least, 
Shakspeare's  Caesar  said  :— 
<'  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat. 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 

Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 

He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous  ! " 
This  reprint  of  Udall's  work  is  most  creditable  to  Mr. 
Roberts.  There  is  amusement  in  every  page,  in  the 
matter  of  it,  and  no  less  in  the  manner,  especially  in  the 
hearty  old  English  words  and  phrases.  In  its  way 
the  book  is  perfection.  We  could  only  have  wished  to 
see  in  it  a  memoir  of  Udall  as  admirable  as  the  one  of 
Erasmus.  UdaU  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was 
so  unreservedly  abused  that  one  cannot  help  thinking,  in 
spite  of  some  passages  in  his  life,  he  was  thoroughly 
successful.  "  Thorough ! "  is  the  word,  for  as  Head 
Master  of  Eton,  and  also  of  Westminster,  no  one  so 
perfectly  amused  and  birched  the  boys  as  Udall  did.  He 
deserves  some  respect  for  his  play,  Royster  Doyster,  the 
first  in  the  languaige  written  with  something  approaching 
to  dramatic  regularity.  One  bit  of  it  retains  vitality  in 
the  song  of  Jolly  Good  Ale  and  0/c^/ /T  capital  song, 
Digitized  by  \^' 
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1^'hether  written  by  Bisbop  Still  or  some  other  jovial 
prelate.  Let  us  add  that  Royster  Doi/xter  was  such  a 
public  success,  Udall's  friends,  not  being  able  to  find 
fault  with  it  (showing  they  were  not  critical),  accused 
the  author  of  stealing  the  college  spoons— and  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  he  did  not  1 

The  Bmidoir  Shaletpeare,  Edited  by  Henry  Cundell. 
Carefully  Bracketed  for  Reading  Aloud,  Freed  from 
all  Objectionable  Matter,  and  altogether  Free  from 
Notes.  Vol.  III.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Twelfth  Night, 
King  John.  (Sampson  liOw  &  Co.) 
The  public,  the  editor,  and  the  publishers  may  be  alike, 
«nd  equally,  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  this 
third  Tolume  of  the  Boudoir  Shakespeare.  We  hare  al- 
ready spoken  in  deservedly  hi};h  terms  of  its  merits, 
which  are  as  great  in  the  third  as  in  the  two  preceding 
volumes.  Mr.  Cundell  has  treated  the  text  of  our  great 
poet  with  affectionate  reverence  in  the  present  instance, 
as  he  has  treated  it  before.  He  has  enabled  a  party  of 
readers,  who  are  reading  the  play  aloud,  each  taking  a 
part,  to  do  «o  without  embarrassment  to  themselves  or 
to  their  listeners;  and,  moreover,  without  sacrificing 
a  single  needful  line.  Such  work,  so  happily  executed, 
is  a  boon  for  society  generally,  but  especially  for  that 
young,  intellectual  portion  of  it  who  have  been  for  good 
reasons  kept  from  perusing  the  unabbreviated  text  of 
the  incomparable  dramatist.  To  such  young  students 
the  three  volumes  already  published  will  be  a  roost 
acceptable  gift.  When  the  work  is  completed  it  will  be 
one  of  the  noblest  of  presents  to  the  youxlg. 

Silver  Coins  issued  in  England  since  the  Conquest,  with 
their  Values.    To  which  is  Appended  an  Account  of 
the  Farthings  of  Queen  Anne.    Illustrated  by  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.     Compiled  by  J.  Henry.     (London, 
Henry.) 
As  a  guide  to  persons  collecting  silver  coins,  this  book  is 
excellent  in  design  and  in  execution.    It  is  next  in  value 
to  the  coins  themselves  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
collect  but  are  willing  to  learn.     The  little  volume 
exhausts  the  subject  of  Queen  Anne's  farthings,  which 
are  not  worth  more  than  other  farthings.    We  may  hope, 
now  that  the  delusion  respecting  Queen  Anne's  farthings 
has  been  blown  to  the  winds,  to  have  no  more  queries 
respecting  them.    We  have  the  same  hones  respecting 
Mother  Bhipton,  who  has  just  reappearea  with  a  new 
batch   of  prophecies,   supposed    to   have   been  made 
centuries  ago. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  August  (Chatio  &  Windus.) 
A  FEW  years  since,  articles  on  Africa  were  very  va^gue 
things,  almost  as  blank  as  the  maps.  In  the  latter,  very 
large  spaces  were  assigned  to  the  beasts  and  very  narrow 
limits  to  man.  They  who  remember  Conder's  Modem 
Travellers,  and  the  little  it  could  compile  about  Africa 
from  every  published  source,  mav  wonder  as  they  read 
volumes  and  articles  now  being  published  on  this  interest- 
ing quarter  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
of  papers  on  this  subject,  but  confined  to  Col.  Gordon's 
expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile,  is  in  this  month's  number 
of  the  Oentleman's  Magazine.  It  is  signed  "  P.  A.  Ed- 
wards,'* who  has  performed  his  task  with  great  ability, 
and  added  to  the  value  of  the  text  by  a  good  illustrative 
map.  What  Chinese  Gordon— now  Gordon  Pasha— has 
done  is  told  with  admirable  clearness.  Gordon  himself 
sajs  that,  with  the  absolute  authority  now  given  him,  it 
will  be  his  fault  if  slavery  does  not  soon  cease  in  the  vast 
countries  over  which  he  rules.  **  So,"  he  addi«,  not  al- 
tojzether  logically,  **  there  is  an  end  of  slavery,  if  God 
wills ;  for  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soudan."  Something,  however,  depends 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  government  of  the  Khedive. 


On  the  Modern  Spelling  of  Shakespeare's  Name 
{5^  S.  viii.  41, 186),  Cuthbert  Bede  writes:—"  In  The 
Month  (1851),  by  Albert  Smith,  appeared  the  following: 
'The  Spell  IS  Bkoken.— The  dispute  even  now  con- 
tinued among  the  critical  editors  of  the  works  of  the 
great  dramatist,  as  to  whether  their  author  spelt  his 
name  Shaispere  or  Shakespeare,  may  be  considered  as 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  the  following 
quatrain  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Hart 
MS8.  :- 

ffow  dyd  Shakespeare  spell  hys  nanie  f 
Y*  weatherre  mayde  y*  change,  we  saye. 

So  write  it  as  ye  please ; 
When  y*  sonne  shone  he  mayde  hys  A, 
When  wette  he  tooke  hys  B'es.**' 

'*  We  do  not  know,"  writes  Jabez,  "  how  Shakespeare 
ppelt  his  own  name  bey.>nd  the  five  existing  signatures. 
Say  that  he  spelt  his  nnme  three  thousand  times  in  his 
life,  what  are  five  among  so  many?  If  he  did  not  adopt 
mani/  forms  of  spelling  his  name,  he  differed  as  much 
froni  his  contemporaries  in  his  practice  as  he  did  in  his 
works  and  genius." 

Laubbth  Palace  Library  will  be  closed  for  the 
recess  for  six  weeks  from  the  29th  inst. 


fiatltti  t0  CarreiTpoiiircnu. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

W.  T.  H. — Equivocal  (political)  verses  have  been  re- 
peatedly printed.  — The  printing  of  Assignats  in  this 
country  is  a  well-established  fact.  See  Gen.  Index,  3^ 
S.,  '•  N.  &  Q.,"  and  Dunkin's  //t»torv  of  Darlford.— For 
Galileo,  see  Drink  water's  Life  and  t^archappe's  Oalillee: 
sa  Vie,  ses  Decouvertes  et  ses  rrawiiar.— D'Israeli  {Curios, 
of  Lit.,  p.  10)  says,  "  He  vras  imprisoned,  and  visited  by 
Milton,  who  tells  us  he  was  then  poor  and  old,** 

W.  T.  H.— Ignatius  Sancho  (1729-1780)  was  bom  on 
board  a  slave-ship.  Brought  to  London,  he,  on  growing 
up,  became  a  servant,  and  finally  a  grocer.  Sancho 
wrote  on  music  and  painting,  and  composed  dramas  and 
poems.  Jekyll  edited  bis  Memoirs  ana  Letters,  in  which 
samples  of  the  modest  ability  of  this  modest  negro  will 
be  found. 

Double  X.~In  1865,  died,  at  Washington,  Maria, 
widow  of  Dr.  Thornton,  in  her  hundredth  year.  The 
Washington  Intelligencer  described  her  as  "daughter  of 
the  unfortunate  Dr.  DodJ." 

Father  Frank.— Hobart  Pasha  (Aug.  (Hias.,  b.  1822) 
is  the  eldest  living  son  of  the  Kev.  and  Hon.  the  Emrl  of 
Buckinghamshire.  The  heir  to  the  earldom  is  a  son  of 
an  elder  and  deceased  brother  of  Hobart  Pasha. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Rtves  asks,  Was  the  first  game  of  chess  by 
electric  telegraph  played  in  England?  by  whom  was  it 
contested? 

Mr.  H.  Sakdars  (Oxford)  asks  for  reference  to  any 
works  on  the  history  of  the  art  of  painting  in  crayons. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  €k)mmunications  sheuld  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  antJ 
Business  Letters  to  '*The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

We  ^g  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  cora- 
mnnications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  paint ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exefptijon._ 
Digitized  by ' 
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TA8S0  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS. 
I  have  lately  been  reading  Tasso,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  a 
Uiorouzhly  good  translation  of  the  QtrusaUmnu 
inour  langaage,  one  that  is  really  worthy  of  the 
Italian  Spenser.  There  are,  I  think,  five  English 
renions  of  his  great  poem  ;  at  least  I  do  not  know 
of  more  than  five.  Of  these,  Fairfax's  is  the  roost 
celebrated,  and  justly  so ;  but  although  wonder- 
fully good  and  poetical  as  Fairfax,  it  is  hardly 
Tasso,  as  the  translator  has  taken  so  many  liberties 
with  his  author,  by  inserting  lines  that  are  not  in 
the  original,  that  his  work  is  more  Fairfax's  Jem- 
taUmVelivered  than  Tasso's.  See,  for  instance, 
a  i.  8t  71,  where  Tasso  says  nothing  about  a 
bridegroom  or  a  ploughman ;  also  c  iiL  st.  1, 
where  Fairfax's  simile  of  bees  swarming  is  entirely 
gratuitous.  Hoole's  version  I  am  unacquainted 
with,  but  I  understand  it  is  beneath  criticism  and 
contemptible,  so  that  one  could  only  exclaim  on 
reading  it,  **  Bless  thee,  Tasso,  bless  thee  ;  thou  art 
troMiMed  /"  Ck>ming  down  to  Che  present  century, 
the  first  in  order  of  time  is  Wiffen's.  His  version 
of  the  OerusaUmnu  labours  under  the  defect  of  not 
being  in  Tasso's  stanza,  the  translator  having 
adopted  the  Spenserian.  This  was  unnecessary,  as 
the  English  language  lends  itself  very  readily  to 
ottava  rima^  as  Fairfax  and  Byron  have  sufficiently 
proved.    In  translating  Homer  and  Virgil  it  is 


undesirable  to  do  so  in  their  own  metre,  the 
English  hexameter  being  at  the  best  an  awkward, 
not  to  say  dreanr,  instrument  for  a  poet  to  play  on. 
Tasso  is  not,  however,  open  to  this  objection. 
Abvut  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Hugh  Bent  pub- 
lished a  version  of  Tasso's  poem  in  ottava  rima, 
which  is  certainly  faithful  to  the  original,  but 
in  other  respects  very  poor  and  woodtn.  The 
translator  appears  quite  unable  to  manage  Tasso's 
stanza  ;  many  of  his  lines  are  wretchedly  bad,  and 
as  for  some  of  his  terminations  they  are  simply 
ludicrous.  Fancy  any  one  ending  a  line  with  the 
word  '*  no,"  and  in  the  same  stanza  with  "  and  "  ! 
In  1865  appeared  Sir  J.  Kingston  James's  transla- 
tion, which  labours  under  the  same  defect  as 
Wiffen's  in  not  being  in  ottava  rima,  each  stanza 
being  like  a  couple  of  verses  of  Gray's  Ehgy,  Sir 
J.  E.  James's  translation  is,  however,  both  spirited 
and  poetical,  notwithstanding  that  the  ear  is  occa- 
sionally annoyed  by  a  broken-backed  line,  or  one 
that  to  me,  at  least,  appears  broken-backed. 

Now  we  have  living  amongst  us  one  who  would, 
I  am  sure,  give  to  the  world  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory translation  of  the  GtruBalemme^  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  undertake  the  task— I  mean  the 
author  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion,  not  only  from  Mr.  Morris's  ori- 
ginal poetry,  which  is  sufficiently  poetical  to 
warrant  our  judging  its  author  a  fit  person  to 
translate  so  poetical  a  poet  as  Tasso,  but  from 
his  version  of  the  JEruid — a  charming  work, 
combining  literal  accuracy  with  poetical  expres- 
sion. Tasso  is,  I  should  say,  even  better  suited  to 
Mr.  Morris  than  Virgil.  Would  he  but  undertake 
it,  his  version  of  the  voyage  of  Carlo  and  Ubaldo 
to  rescue  Rinaldo,  of  the  garden  of  Armida,  of 
Erminia's  residence  with  the  shepherds,  of  the 
enchanted  forest,  &c.,  would  be  a  real  gain  to  our 
literature.  He  would,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
produce  a  work  worthy  both  of  Tasso  and  of  him- 
self ;  and  when  the  work  is  published  "  may  I  be 
there  to  see."  Joitathan  Boucbier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  CARAUSIUS. 
{Continued from  p.  125.) 

My  last  witness  is  Dr.  Philip  Mac  Dermott,  who 
devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  Irish  topo- 
graphy, and  nas  given  the  result  of  his  labours  in 
annotations  affix^  to  an  English  translation  of  the 
Annals  of  Ireland,  by  the  Four  Masters  (published 
in  Dublin  by  Owen  Gerahty,  1846).  Valuable 
information  as  to  the  Irish  Menapians  is  afforded 
by  Dr.  Mac  Dermott : — 

"  The  Menapii  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
now  forming  the  coontiei  of  Waterford  and  Wexford, 
chiefly  located  on  the  sea  coasts.  These  Menapians  were 
a  colony  from  Belgic  Qaul,  or  Northern  Germany, 
according  to  Camden,  which  coincides  with  the  accounts 
of  our  ancient  annalists ;  for  these  Menapiai^  were  tl 
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Eame  as  the  Firbolg,  t.*.  Vxri  Belaid,  or  Belgian  men,  of 
our  old  writers,  who  state  that  Inver  Slaine,  or  the  Bay 
of  Slaney,  from  which  the  river  Slaney,  in  Wexford, 
derives  its  name,  was  the  chief  landing-place  of  the  first 
Pirbolfi^who  arriTed  in  Ireland.  Caarar,  in  his  Com- 
mentartes,  speaks  of  the  Menapians  of  Belgic  GauUis  a 
very  valiant  people,  whose  manner  of  making  war  on 
the  Romans  was  by  retiring  with  their  property,  cattle, 
&c.,  into  woods,  morasses,  and  inaccessible  places,  and 
then  making  sudden  assaults  upon  the  Romans ;  a  mode 
of  warfare  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Iri^h 
clans  against  the  English/'— ilnna^  of  IrUk  McuUrt, 
p.  194. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  now  entertained 
that  the  Menapii  of  Gaul  and  the  Menapians,  or 
Manapians,  of  Ireland  were  of  the  same  race. 
Their  mode  of  warfare  is  corroborative  proof  of 
this  fact.  The  Menapians  showed  to  the  Irish  the 
manner  in  which  an  tigricultural  population  could 
best  repel  an  armed  invader ;  and  C«sar*s  Com- 
mentartes  and  two  Irish  historians  demonstrate 
that  the  simple  tactics  of  the  Menapii  inflictcKi 
no  small  loss  upon  their  assailants  (Caesar's  Com- 
mentartes,  bk.  iiL  ch.  xxviii.  xxix.  p  81,  London, 
Bohn's  Classical  Library ;  Caesar,  De  Bella  Gallico, 
lib.  iii.  c.  xxviii  xxix.,  ed.  Oberlin,  Paris,  1828, 
vol  L  pp.  124,  125). 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  came  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  (April  15,  1599),  after  sending  gar- 
risons to  sundry  towns,  marched  towards  the  South 
with  7,000  of  his  best  troops.  "He  was  re- 
peatedly attacked  along  the  route,"  says  Haverty 
{Hist  of  Ireland,  p.  469),  "  by  Owny  O'More  and 
the  other  Leinster  confederates ;  and  in  one  of 
these  conflicts,  at  a  place  called  Bearna-na-chleti,  or 
the  gap  or  defile  of  the  feathers,  from  the  number 
of  plumes  collected  there  after  the  battle,  he  lost, 
according  to  O'Sullevan  Beare,  500  men."  The 
event  is  thus  recorded  by  O'Sullivan  {Hist 
Catholica,  p.  207,  reprint  of  1850)  :  — 

''Cui  (Essexio)  in  Lageni4  per  iter  angustum  exer- 
citum  ducenti  factus  obvius  Huon  O'Morra  cum  quin- 
gentis  peditibuB  ultimum  agmen  fundit,  aliquot  militf  s, 
atque  duces  occidit,  spolia.  et  inter  caetera  multas 
plumeas  apices  capit  Unde  locus  hodie  dicitur  Transitus 
plumanmi." 

Additional  light  upon  the  connexion  between  the 
continental  and  Irish  Menapians,  as  well  as  upon 
the  life  of  Carausius,  is  afforded  in  the  information 
conveyed  in  the  following  extract : — 

"The  Belgians  of  Gaul,"  observes  Dr.  Mac  Dermott, 
"are  considered  to  have  been  Celts,  or  Celto  Scythians, 
and  to  have  spoken  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  which 
was  also  the  language  of  the  Firbolg,  or  Belgians  in 
Ireland."-?.  217. 

The  city  in  Ireland  named  Manapia  is  said  by 
Dr.  Mac  Dermott  not  to  be  Waterford,  as  supposed 
by  Stanihurst,  nor  Wexford,  as  conjectured  by 
Camden,  but  "is  probably,"  as  stated  by  Eraser 
in  his  Survey  of  Wexford,  "the  ancient  city  of 
Ferns  "  (p.  218)  ;  an  opinion  that  is  sustained  by  a 
competent  modem  authority.  Referring  to  Ferns, 
CO.  Wexford,  it  is  said,  "On  croit  qu'il  occupe 


Templacement  de  Tantique  Manapia  PtoIom<^'' 
(Malte-Brun,  Giographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  487.  See 
same  author  as  to  the  Menapians,  voL  L  pp.  131, 
141  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  100;  vol.  iv.  p.  24). 

Another  and  a  very  curious  suggestion  has 
been  made  as  to  the  precise  position  of  Manapia. 
The  locality  selected  is  outside  the  Menapian  dis- 
trict. It  is  discovered  to  be  the  city  now  called 
Dublin  !  The  onginator  of  this  suggestion  is  an 
ingenious,  but  not  a  very  ingenuous  gentleman, 
the  compiler,  in  Smith's  Dielionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography,  of  the  articles  "Menapia," 
"Menapii,"  and  "Manapii.''  In  his  account  of 
Menapia  he  tells  us  what  we  do  not  much  care  to 
know,  and  in  that  concerning  the  Menapii  he  con- 
ceals what  one  wishes  to  learn.  There  is  no  reference 
in  his  "  Menapii"  to  the  Irish  Manapians.  So  far  as 
he  can,  he  hides  the  fact  that  there  was  a  connexion 
between  them  ;  and  yet,  when  necessity  forces  him 
to  state  what  he  knows  of  the  Irish  Manapii,  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  name,  the  Irish  name 
Manapii,  "is  the  same  as  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Celtic  Gaul " ;  and,  so  saying,  refers  to  his  article 
on  the  MenapiL  As  to  the  manner  in  which  be 
makes  out  Manapia  to  be  Dublin,  it  is  as  follows  : 
"  Manapii  (Mavdirioi),  a  people  of  Ireland  on  the  east 
coast,  possessing  a  town  called  Manapia  {Mavaria) 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Modonus,  the  present  Dublia 
fPtol.  ii.  2,  §§  8,  9).  The  name  is  the  same  as  one  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul,  MenapiL  "—Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

It  is  quite  true  the  river  Liffey,  which  flows  through 
the  city  of  Dublin,  is  called  Modonus,  but  the  same 
name,  Modonus,  is  applied  to  the  river  Suirat 
Waterford,  and  the  river  Slaney  at  Wexford  ;  and 
Waterford,  like  Wexford,  is  included  iu  the  Irish 
Menapian  district  (see  as  to  Modonus,  Manapia, 
and  Manapii,  Ferrarius  et  Baudrand,  Novum 
Lexicon  Geographicum,  vol.  i.  pp.  450,  475,  487, 
Issenach,  1639,  folio).  Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabk. 
{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


"Clouds"  (6***  S.  viii.  6.)— I  have  an  edition 
of  Shakespear,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1769,  in 
which  the  reading  "slipp'ry  shrouds"  is  given, 
and  I  have  seen  it  in  other  editions.  It  is  one  of 
the  MS.  "  corrections  "  made  upon  the  copy  of  the 
Folio  of  1633  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  possession,  and 
was  given  by  him  in  his  Notes  and  Emendations, 
published  in  1853.  Knight  holds  to  "clouds," 
the  reading  of  the  First  Folio,  as  do  also  the  Cam- 
bridge editors ;  and  the  following  passage  from 
Julius  Cmar  has  been  thought  to  confirm  their 
opinion  :— 

"  I  have  seen 
Th'  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  cloud$/* 

Act  i.  sc.  3. 
"Shrouds"  might    be,  as    Mr.   Riadore    says. 
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better  than  "  clouds,"  and  intelligible  ;  but  migbt 
it  not  also  be  what  Shakspere  neither  wrote  nor 
meant]  Robt.  Gut. 

8bawland.«,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Eiadore  is  referred  to  the  early  numbers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  (I  mean  l"*  S.  i.  58)  for  a  discussion 
on  the  question  of  "  shrouds "  v.  "  clouds."  My 
impression  is  that  only  one  edition  has  the  reading 
"slippery  shrouds,"  viz.,  that  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier 
of  1853,  in  one  volume.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
"  clouds  "  is  right.  "  Slippery  "  is  an  odd  epithet, 
but  the  notion  that  the  waves  mount  to  the  clouds 
is  common  in  Shakespeare  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
waves  will  not  remain  suspended  there  justifies 
the  epithet.  Jabez. 

The  Garden  of  Suffolk. 

The  substitution  of  "  shrouds  "  for  "  clouds  "  was 
a  conjectural  emendation  of  Pope's.  I  prefer  the 
original  word.  Shakspeare  has  given  solidity  to 
*•  things  of  air,**  that  is  all. 

R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Hunse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

"Hb  was  not  of  an  age,  bot  for  all  time" 
(5*  S.  vii.  262.) — Nothing  but  an  utter  misappre- 
heosion  of  the  meaning  of  Jonson*s  famous  line 
can  account  for  the  popular  perversion,  which  Mr. 
John  Leighton  adopted  for  the  official  seal  of  the 
National  Shakespeare  Committee  of  1864,  "  Not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  and  which  Mr. 
Leois  reproduced  in  his  note  on  Shakespeare's 
126th  Sonnet.  Shakespeare  was  (as  Jonson  had 
the  best  means  of  knowing)  in  a  very  peculiar 
sense /or  his  own  age  ;  so  that  Jonson,  unless  he 
had  lost  his  wits,  could  not  have  written  the 
pseudo-line.  Shakespeare  was  for  his  own  age, 
and /or  every  age,  and  therefore /or  all  time  ;  but 
he  was  not  of  his  own  age,  nor  of  any  particuhir 
age.  Jonson  opposes  of  and  for ;  those  who  mis- 
quote him  oppose  to  Shakespeare's  universality 
the  particularity  of  inferior  dramatists.  But  this 
was  the  last  thing  in  Jonson's  mind,  who  knew 
only  too  well  that  Shakespeare's  success,  even  as  a 
mirror  held  up  to  his  own  age,  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  dramatist.  Jabez. 

AthensBom  Club. 

"  CoRioLANUS,"  Act  n.  sc.  3  (5*^  S.  viii.  105.) 
—In  a  reverent  and  diffident  spirit  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  Shakspeare's  words  may  possibly  have 
been:  — 

**  Think  upon  me  !  hang  'em  ! 
I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  victims 
Which  oar  diTiners  toss  by  'em." 

I.e.  as  the  haruspices,  having  examined  the  exla, 
toss  the  carcases  of  the  victims  aside,  as  having 
served  their  purpose,  so  wish  I  that  the  profanum 
vulgut  of  Rome,  havinff  got  what  they  wanted 
from  me — victory  over  their  foes  and  security  for 
themselves — may  for  ever  forget  me. 


Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  seen  Jabez's 
proposed  emendation  of  the  same  passage.  With 
all  deference,  I  submit  that  my  rendering,  while 
taking  no  greater  liberty  with  the  text  than  his, 
is  more  in  keeping  with  Coriolanus*s  impetuous 
manner.  R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott. 

I  would  suggest  the  passage  is  elliptical,  and 
should  read,  "  Like  the  virtues  which  our  divines 
forget  when  they  lose  by  enforcing  or  practising 
them."  Walter  Carew. 

Brighton. 

"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Obelus  5  (6*^  S. 
viii.  4.)  —  I  think  Mr.  Spence  is  in  error  in 
altering  the  sentence,  "Happier  than  this,"  to 
"Happier,  then,  in  this."  I  think  Shakespeare 
meant  that  Portia  is  "  Happy  in  this,"  she  is  not 
too  old  to  learn  ;  happier  than  this,  i.e.  happier 
even  than  not  being  too  old,  happier  that  she  can 
learn.  Ann  T. 

Hampstead. 

I  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Spence 
that  reading  "  Happy  in  this,"  &c.,  "  Happier  in 
this,"  &c.,  "Happiest  of  all  in  that,''&c.,  would  be 
the  most  consistent.  J.  Bbale. 


Rabelais  and  Shakspeare. — 

"  L'aultre  est  de  corne,  par  laquelle  entrent  les  songes 
certains,  vrais  et  infaillibles,  comme  h  trnvers  la  come 
par  sa  resplendeur  et  diaphaneitc  apparoissent  tontes 
especes  certainement  et  distinctement.  Vous  (dist  frere 
Jean)  voulez  inf^rer  que  les  songes  dcs  coauua  comus, 
comme  sera  Panurge  (Dieu  aidant,  et  sa  remme)  sont 
tousjours  vrais  et  infaillibles.**— Pantoy»TttZ,  livre  iii. 
c.  xiii. 

*'  He  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the  lightness  of 
his  wife  shines  through  it." — Second  part  of  K.  Henry 
/r.,  Acti.sc.2. 

It  is  curious  that  each  author  should  have  con- 
founded the  ideal  horn  of  the  "  Becco "  with  its 
actual  translucent  substance  in  the  Gate  of  Sleep 
and  in  the  pane  of  a  lantern. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 
Temple. 

Mrs.  Siddons. — There  is  now  among  dramatic 
critics  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  Kembles.  I 
am  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  those  who  saw  John 
Eemble,  of  whom  my  recollections  are  still  vivid 
and  my  admiration  undiminished.  "  N.  &  Q.**  is 
not  the  place  for  disputed  opinions,  but  chronolo- 
gical errors  may  be  corrected.  In  an  article  on 
"  The  Kembles,"  in  TempU  Bar  of  August,  1877, 
it  is  written  of  Mrs.  Siddons : — 

"  She  had  grown  very  stout  and  unwieldy,  and  alihough 
her  Age  did  not  warrant  it,  so  infirm  that,  afU^r  kneeling 
in  u  ))art,  she  had  to  be  assisted  to  rise.  Her  acting  was 
becoming  very  monotonous  and  stiigey ;  the  tenderness, 
the  passion,  of  her  younger  days  had  passed  away  with 
her  youth  and  beauty,  a::d  the  Isabella  add^^Belvidenil  ^ 
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which  had  wrung  every  heart,  and  which  Hazlitt  con- 
foBses  made  him  weep  outright  during  the  whole  per- 
formance, had  no  affinity  with  the  fat,  sombre  woman,  of 
whose  awful  demeanour,  eyen  in  private  life,  so  many 
stories  have  been  told.*' 

'' Another  woman,  young,  beautiful,  and  sympathetic. 
Miss  O'Neil,  was  rising  to  thrust  her  from  her  throne, 
as  she  had  thrust  others;  and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  abdicate,  and  lay  down  that  laurel  crown  she  had 
worn  so  long,  ere  it  wa«  rudely  plucked  from  her  head." 
—P.  479. 

Mrs.  Siddons  retired  from  the  stage  on  June  29, 
1812 ;  Miss  O'Neil's  first  appearance  in  London 
was  on  October  6,  1814.  The  writer  furUier  says : 
"  Tet  her  retirement  did  not  make  the  sensation  that 
had  been  expected.  As  it  has  been  before  said,  her 
powers  were  failing,  and  privately  the  public  di^iked 
ner." 

As  she  was  known  only  as  an  actress,  this  must 
mean  the  playgoing  public,  which  may  be  divided 
into  Box  and  Gallery.  To  the  latter  Mrs.  Siddons 
did  not  specially  play ;  as  to  the  dislike  of  the 
former  I  again  quote  the  article : — 

"  She  retained  the  homage  of  the  great  to  the  last ; 
and  when  she  lodged  in  town  files  of  carriages  were 
nearly  all  the  day  drawn  up  before  the  door  of  her 
lodgings.'* 

FiTZHOPKINS. 

St.  Vallery. 

[The  editor  of  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of 
Samuel  Rogers  says,  p.  187 :— "  Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  say 
that  the  public  had  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  mortifving  their 
old  favourites  by  setting  up  new  idols ;  that  she  herself 
had  been  three  times  threatened  with  an  eclipse :  first, 
by  means  of  Miss  Brunton  (afterwards  Lady  Craven) ; 
next,  by  means  of  Miss  Smith  (Mrs.  Bartley) ;  and  lastly, 
by  means  of  Miss  O'Neil.  *  Nevertheless/  she  added, 
*  1  am  not  yet  extinsuiehed.'  **  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her 
early  davs,  very  much  desired  that  the  great  (elder) 
actress,  Mrs.  Crawford,  would  withdraw  from  the  stage 
and  leave  it  clear  for  herself.  Again,  coming  to  dates, 
Mrs.  Siddons  (after  her  formal  retirement  in  1812) 
occasionally  appeared  till  the  summer  of  1819,  when  she 
acted  Lady  Randolph  for  Charles  Kemble's  benefit  In 
the  same  summer  Miss  O'Neil's  last  part  was  Mrs.  Haller. 
After  that  season  neither  lady  acted  again.] 

Lbssino  and  Colkridge. — Whilst  staying  re- 
cently at  Bridgnorth,  a  gentleman  resident  uiere 
read  to  me  a  poem  by  L^ing,  called  Die  Namm, 
written  some  time  between  the  years  1751-1771. 
It  was  a  poem  of  twelve  lines.  Coleridce,  this 
gentleman  pointed  out  to  me,  has  very  nappily 
translated  it,  also  in  twelve  lines  ;  and  in  every 
edition  of  Coleridge's  poems  I  have  come  across  it 
is  given  as  an  original  poem  of  Coleridge's,  and  is 
included  in  his  ^' Poems  written  in  later  Life.'' 
Possibly  it  was  found  in  his  papers  after  death,  for 
Coleridge  would  not  be  likely  himself  to  claim  his 
translation  as  an  original  poem. 

As  Lessing's  poems  are  very  little  known,  I 
venture  to  trouble  you  with  it  and  with  Coleridge's 
translation.  In  future  editions  of  Coleridge  justice 
should  be  done  to  Lessing,  and  this  poem  be 
printed  as  a  translation  of  his  and  not  an  original. 


"Dim  Namen. 
"  Ich  fragte  meine  Schone : — 
Wie  soli  mein  Lied  dich  nennen  ? 
Soil  dich  a)8  Dorimene 
AIs  Galathee,  als  Chloris, 
Als  Lesbia,  als  Doris, 
Die  Welt  der  Enkel  kennen  ? 

Aoh  Namen  sind  nur  Tdne, 
Sprach  meine  holde  Schone, 
Wahl*  selbft;  du  kannst  mich  Doris, 
Und  Qalathee  und  Chloris, 
Und— wie  du  willst  mich  nennen 
Nur  nenne  mich  die  Deine." 

"Names. 
**  I  asked  my  fair  one  happy  day 
What  1  should  call  her  in  my  lay ; 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome  or  Greece — 
Lalage,  Nesera,  Chloris, 
Sappho,  Lesbia,  or  Doris, 
Arethusa  or  Lucrcce? 

Ah  !  replied  my  gentle  fair. 

Beloved,  what  are  names  but  air  ? 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 

Call  me  Sappho,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  me  Lalage  or  Doris, 
Only,  only  call  me  tiiine." 

G.  R 
[The  question  ar«ses  here.  Did  the  Bridgnorth  gentle- 
man read  to  our  correEx>ondent  from  a  versionprinled 
before  Coleridge  could  have  written  the  song?  This  sort 
of  question  has  disposed  of  many  a  controversy  as  to 
authorship;  among  others,  of  CampbelPs  BxUeofBrin, 
claimed  by  an  Ul^r  schoolmaster ;  and  of  Wolfe's  Odt 
on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  on  which  felonious 
hands  have  been  laid  in  many  countries.  Recently,  at  a 
Crystal  Palace  Concert,  a  song  from  Flotow's  Martha 
was  sung.  The  air  and  words  are  those  of  Moore's  La^ 
Rose  of  Summer.  In  the  programme  of  the  concert  the 
Italian  words  were  printed  first,  and  then,  under  the 
heading  "Translation,"  was  Moore's  lovely  original 
song  I  A  few  ^ears  ago,  a  comedy  found  among  the 
papers  of  Voltaire,  in  his  handwriting,  was  produced  as 
an  original  comedy  by  him,  and  was  acted  at  the  Od^n, 
under  the  title  of  Le  Comte  de  BonrsoujU.  It  was  really 
a  literal  translation  of  Yanbrugh's  Relapse,  which  Vol- 
taire had  probably  done  as  an  exercise  in  rendering 
English  into  French.  Our  readers  will  probably  re- 
member in  Lord  Brougham*8  autobiography  a  story 
called  Memnon,  which  Lord  Brougham  says  he  wrote 
when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy.  No  doubt  he  thought 
so  when  he  came  upon  the  long-forgotten  MS.  in  his  old 
age.  But  tills  too  was  an  exercise.  Lord  Brougham's 
Memnon  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  French  of 
Voltaire.  One  might  fill  a  volume  with  instances  of  the 
works  of  authors  which  were  written  by  Somebody  Else. 
This  much  without  prejudice  to  the  question  between 
Lessing  and  Coleridge.  Lessing's  career  extended  from 
1729  to  1781,  Coleridge's  from  1772  to  1894.  Coleridge 
was  an  earnest  student  of  Lessing's  works ;  and  pisnigen 
in  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  (edited  by 
his  nephew,  H.  Nelson  Coleridge)  were  made  the  ground 
of  a  charge  of  plagiarism  from  liessing.] 

Old  Proverbs. — The  following  is  extracted 
from  a  Dux  Grammaticus  which  h^  lain  here  200 
years,  and  was  printed  in  1633,  to  be  sold  '*  nt  the 
signe  of  the  Gray-hound  in  Pauls  Church-yard." 
Intermixed  with  a  few  rules  are  several  colloquies, 
something  after  the  manner-of  Erasmus,  of  which 
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a  traosliition  is  fdrnished  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  indifferent  results  that  sach  a  system  of  teach- 
ing roust  have  produced  were  probably  made  worse 
by  the  practice  of  speaking  Latin  (or  what  was 
supposed  to  be  Latin)  in  school  hours— a  custom 
referred  to  in  the  context  This  practice  is  still 
adopted  in  regard  to  French  at  some  schools  in 
this  country,  and  can  only  have  the  result  of  ren- 
dering any  fixture  acquisition  of  a  Parisian  accent 
almost  an  impossibility. 

The  interlocutors  are  two  schoolfellows  : — 

"  One  hath  picked  oat  all  the  pennes  of  my  pennar. 
I  pray  yoa  lend  me  a  pen." 

"  I  am  in  a  worse  caae,  for  one  hath  plucked  from  my 
girdle  both  pennar  and  inke-home." 

'*  I  warrant  thee,  tboa  shalt  noTer  doe  good.'* 

**  SchoUer  hurt ;  except  thou  steale  his  bookes  from 
him." 

*'  I  wote  not  who  might  worse  say  it  then  thou,  for 
thoa  shalt  as  soon  rob  TuUie  of  all  his  eloquence  as 
prore  a  good  LatinisL'* 

**  It  commeth  to  thee  by  nature  to  be  a  duUard,  there- 
fore it  were  pitty  to  put  thee  from  thine  inheritance." 

**  It  is  learnedly  spoken  of  you," 

*'  A  man  might  at  soone  picle  marrow  <nUof  a  mattock 
as  draw  three  good  Latine  wordes  out  of  your  tongue.*' 

'*  Many  a  man  retteth  more  by  an  ineke  of  hit  will  * 
then  an  ell  of  hit  thrift,  and  thou  art  one  of  them." 

**  If  tbou  accuse- mee  of  speaking  Englith  I  shall  com- 
plaine  upon  thee  for  fighting  in  the  ma^ter't  absence; 
set  the  one  against  the  other." 

"  Thou  mayest  buy  as  much  loye  for  a  naglet  in  the 
middle  of  Scotland,  as  thou  shalt  winne  by  thy  com- 
pUints." 

**  All  the  gaine  that  thou  shalt  get  by  this  bargain  is 
not  worth  a  farthinjr." 

'^  For  whatsoever  tliou  winncst  in  the  thire,  thou  shalt 
loose  it  in  the  Hundred.'* 

'*Tby  wans  standeth  thee  in  as  much  and  more  I 
thiake  then  thou  shalt  sell  it  for." 

*  He  that  selh  th  for  seven  and  buyeth  for  eleven  it  is 
marmile  if  erer  he  tlirire." 

*'  He  that  will  thrive  must  set  his  ware  at  double  price 
that  he  will  sell  it  for,  as  Londonert  doe." 

"  I  set  Tery  little  or  nought  by  him  that  cannot  face 
out  his  ware  with  a  card  of  ten." 

"I  pray  thee  peace,  thou  fiUest  mine  eares  full  of 
dinne.** 

*"  If  thou  mayst  not  away  with  noise,  stop  thine  eares 
with  a  clout" 

''Good  manners  I  know  not  who 'lease  doeth  use  it 
then  yo«,  although  I  say  it  before  you." 

"  The  fryed  eggs  and  bacon  that  I  did  eate  at  breake- 
fast  npbraideth  my  stomacke." 

**  Your  gentle  stomacke  sheweth  what  nourture  you 
use." 

**  Yon  behave  you  like  an  honest  man.  Yon  hcke  but 
a  bowle  and  a  bMome." 

"He  that  may  have  your  company  may  bee  glad 
thereof,  for  you  are  at  full  ofmannert  at  an  egge  it  full 
of  oaiemtale.'* 

T.  E.  G. 

Lydiate  Hall,  near  Ormskirk. 

LiXBS    ADDRES8KD    TO    ThOMAS    MoORB,    THB 

Poet. — Anything  relating  to  a  celebrated  man 
like  Tommy  Moore  must  of  itself  be  interesting. 

*  Query  "wit" 


Feeling  this  to  be  the  case,  I  transcribed  the  fol- 
lowing verses  from  an  old  Irish  magazine,  where  I 
happened  to  see  them.  They  were  written  by  a 
Mr.  Atkinson,  and  addressed  to  Moore  on  the 
birth  of  his  third  daughter : — 
"  I  am  sorry.  Dear  Moore,  there 's  a  damp  to  your  joy, 

Nor  think  my  old  strain  of  mythology  stupid 
When  I  say  that  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy. 

For  Venus  is  nothing  without  a  young  Cupid. 

But  since  Fate  the  boon  that  you  wi&hed  for  refuses. 

By  granting  three  girls  to  your  happy  embraces 
She  but  meant,  while  j/ou  wandered  abroad  with  the 
Jiutet, 
Your  Wife  should  be  circled  at  home  by  the  Qraca* 
R.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

[A  somewhat  similar  thought  inspired  Imbert  when 
Marie  Antoinette  bore  her  first  child,  "  Madame,"  after- 
wards Duchess  of  AngoulSme.  The  public  wanted  a 
prince,  not  a  princess  :— 

**  Pour  toi,  France,  un  Dauphin  doit  naitre, 
Une  prineease  vient  pour  en  Stre  t6moin. 
Sitdt  qu'on  Toit  une  Grace  paraitre, 
O'est  que  TAmour  n'est  pas  loin.*'] 

Classification  of  Mendicants.— Count  de 
Falloux,  in  his  life  of  Augustin  Cochin,  referring 
to  his  fother  M.  Jean  Denys  Cochin,  says : — 

"  In  a  luminous  report,  not  to  be  forgotten,  M.  Cochin 
defined  the  rarioas  classes  of  mendicants,  so  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  poor  and  iufirm.  He  fixed  the 
mode  of  classing  them,  of  analyzing,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  divers  elements  of  their  condition,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  possibility  of  sending  those  to  prison  *  who  can  and 
will  not  work ' ;  to  the  hospital  or  almshouse,  '  those 
who  will  work  but  cannot ' ;  to  the  factory,  *  those  who 
can  work  and  vrill,  but  cannot  find  employment';  and 
lastly,  to  their  homes  those  who  abandoTi  them  for  the 
sake  of  giving  themselves  up  solelv  to  mendicity." — 
Augtutin  Cochin,  by  Count  de  Falloux  (translated  by 
Augustus  Craven),  1877,  p.  16. 

But  a  similar  classification  was  attempted  long 
before,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Holinshed, 
ill  1081-2.  The  committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
London  poor  which  was  suggested  by  Edward  VI. 
agreed  upon  three  degrees— (1)  The  poore  by  impo- 
tencie,  (2)  poore  by  casualtie,  (3)  thriftlesse  poore : 
"  For  these  sorts  of  poore  were  prouided  three  seuerall 
houses.  First  for  the  innocent  and  ftitherlesse,  which 
is  the  heggers  child,  and  is  in  deed  the  seed  and  breeder 
of  beggerie,  they  prouided  the  house  that  was  late  Qraie 
fners  in  London,  and  now  is  called  Christes  hospitall, 
where  the  poore  children  are  trained  in  the  knowledge 
of  Qod,  and  some  yertuous  exercise  to  the  ouerthrowe  of 
beggerie.  For  the  second  degree  is  prouided  the  hospi- 
tall  of  saint  Thomas  in  Southworke  and  saint  Bartholo- 
mew in  west  Smithfield,  where  are  continuallie  at  least 
two  hundred  diseased  persons,  which  are  not  onelie  there 
lodged  and  cured,  but  alao  fed  and  nourished.  For  the 
third  degree  they  provided  Bridewell,  where  the  vaga- 
bond and  idle  strumpet  is  chastised,  and  compelled  to 
labour,  to  the  ouerthrow  of  the  vicious  life  of  idlenes. 
They  provided  also  for  the  honest  decaied  housholder, 
that  he  should  be  relieued  at  home  at  his  house,  and  in 
the  parish  where  he  dwelled,  by  a  weekelie  reliefe  and 
pension." 

See  also  Harrison's  Deteription  of  EnglandAik,  i 
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chap.  X.  p.  213,  edited  by  Mr.  Fumiyall  for  the 

7- 

riLLiAH  George  Black. 


New  Shakspere  Society. 
Wii 


Glasgow. 

Mat-games. — ^Although  the  savage  remarks  of 
Stubbes  have  been  quoted  times  out  of  number,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  following  "nasty  wipe/' 
written  nearly  fifty  years  earlier,  has  ever  been 
noticed  : — 

'*  Nowe  let  the  women  also  praye  after  thexample  of 
the  men.  Yf  there  be  any  effemjnate  affection  in  their 
stomakes,  let  them  caste  it  out  fyrst  of  all,  and  bring  in 
innocencie  of  honest  maniers  in  stedde  of  Jewyshe 
cleansynges :  to  thys  sacrifice  doing  let  them  decke  the 
soule  cleanly  and  not  the  bodye,  nor  entice  mennes  eics 
to  phantisie  them  wyth  the  nak'ednes  of  thevr  persones, 
but  leat  them  be  couered  with  a  Yesture,  and  that  suche 
a  Testure  as  representeth  sobrenes,  bashfulnes,  and 
womanlines.  Qoa  forbydde  that  Christian  women  shonlde 
come  forth  among  the  holy  congregacion  in  such  maner 
of  apparail,  as  the  commen  sorte  of  ynfaythfull  women 
are  wonte  to  goe  forth  ynto  weddynges  and  ma^atMt, 
trymmyng  them  selaes  fyrst  with  a  greate  a  doo  by  a 
glasse,  with  fynely  rolled  heare  or  enbrodryn^  of  golde: 
eyther  with  precyouse  stones  hangyng  at  their  eares  or 
neckes,  or  otherwise  in  sylkes  or  purple,  as  weU  to  set 
out  theyr  beautie  Tnto  suche  as  loke  rpd  them  to  play 
the  uaughtye  packes,  as  also  in  shewyng  their  Jewelles 
and  substaunce,  to  ypbrayde  suche  as  be  poorer  than 
they  of  theyr  pouertie."— N.  Udall's  Trans.  Paraph.  0/ 
Eratmut,  1519,  Timothy,  /.  8. 

K.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Gray's  "Elegy.''— In  "Echoes  of  the  Week," 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  July  28,  Mr. 
Sala  draws  attention  to  a  resemblance  between  the 
first  stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy  and  the  opening  lines 
of  the  second  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno.    He  quotes 
from  Prebendary  Ford's  translation  of  the  latter : 
"  The  day  was  parting,  and  the  dusky  eve 
Released  the  animals  from  toil  and  care. 
When  I  forlorn,  with  no  such  sweet  repriere. 
Was  arming  me  the  double  fight  to  bear." 

Both  Gary  and  Longfellow  illustrate  the  passage 
in  question  by  the  foUowing  excerpt  from  GhancePs 
Assemble  of  Foules : — 

*'  The  day  gan  fallen,  and  the  darke  night 

That  reveth  bestes  from  hir  businesse 

Berafte  me  my  boke  for  lacke  of  light." 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  may  I  nsk 
whether  there  is  any  authority  for  punctuating  the 
first  line  of  the  first  stanza  of  Gray's  poem  thus? — 

"  The  curfew  tolls,— the  knell  of  paHing  day  I " 
I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  late  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  adopted  this  mode  of  reading  the  line. 

J.  W.  W. 

Tennyson's  Country. — A  Lincolnshire  corre- 
spondent corrects  the  notion  that  the  Laureate  was 
bom  among  the  fens  of  his  Locksley  Hall.  The 
letter  says : — 

"  I  am  just  off  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  at  one  of 
my  brothers',  a  farmer  on  the  *  Windy  Wolds,'  who  farms 


the  whole  parish,  and  has  the  church  by  the  side  of  his 
stack-yard  and  his  labourers'  cottages  at  the  back  of  his 
house :  from  which  house  (the  front)  you  can  see  no 
other  human  habitation,  but  look  over  hills  and  vanevi 
for  miles,  a  trout  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  grass  field 
in  front  of  his  house,  and  a  large  plantation  of  trees  on 
the  side  of  the  bill— the  other  side  of  the  siid  stream— 
which  plantation  is  the  home  of  hundreds  of  ring-doTes, 
whose  cooing  is  incessant.  This  place  is  about  three 
miles  from  Somersby,  the  home  of  Tennyson,  which  is 
among  the  same  *  wolds.'  It's  singular  what  a  thing 
prejudice  is.  Although  Tennyson's  home  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  hill^  country,  and  the  nearest  fen  or  flat  land 
several  miles  off,  yet  knowing  critics  are  quite  sure  that 
his  poetrv  points  to  his  having  been  bom  amonic  the 
*  Lincolnshire  Fens.'  The  fact  is,  the  division  of  Lind- 
sey,  in  which  be  was  born,  it  much  mote  hilly  than  the 
average  of  England.  My  brother  has  parts  of  his  farm 
so  steep  that  you  could  not  walk  up  them,  and  others 
which  are  planted  with  trees  because  they  are  too  hilly 
and  steep  to  be  ploughed. — R.  R." 

Amicus. 

Devon  Provincialisms.— Whilst  lately  on  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock  I  noted 
down  the  following,  which  I  beg  to  submit  to  those 
of  your  readers  who  feel  interested  in  such  matters : 

BilUr.—k  plant  resembling  hemlock,  known  also  as 
the  cad  weed. 

Homywiiik.—V\oytT. 

ZtaAay.— Cattle  shed. 

NUch  (of  reed). — Two  bundles  =  about  forty  pounds. 

Scat,  to. — To  become  bankrupt 

Scantertr.—k  bullock  of  a  roving  disposition. 

iSAtpptn^.— This  term,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  13  applied  to  an  outhouse  (in  which  cows  are 
milked)  with  a  loft  above  for  storing  hay. 

Slock,  to.— To  entice. 

TTaa^— Mole  (animal). 

In  support  of  Mr.  Penoelly's  opinion  {aniey 

6138),  1  may  mention  that  I  pointed  out  Mr. 
LENKiNSOPP's  note  on  the  provincialism  "  sile  " 
to  a  lady  residing  in  Tavistock,  who  assured  me 
that  she  had  never  heard  the  word  either  in  Devon 
orComwalL  G.  Pefratt. 

"  ScAiL." — It  may  possibly  be  new  to  some  of 
your  readers  that  this  word,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  notice  of  Part  IV.  of  the  Citrfor 
Mundi  {AthenceUm,  No.  2597),  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Lowland  Scotch,  the  Scandinavian 
form  being  even  more  closely  imitated.  Thus,  a 
congregation  is  said  to  skaiX  when  it  disperses,  and 
a  school  to  skail  when  the  children  are  dismissed 
for  the  day.  So  Motherwell,  in  his  ballad  of 
Jeanie  Morrison:^ 

**  And  mind  ye  0'  the  Saturdays 
(The  seme  then  skaiU  at  noon). 
When  we  ran  aff  to  speel  the  braes— 
The  broomy  braes  o'  Junel" 

This  would  scarcely  merit  mention  were  it  not 
that  it  strongly  confirms  the  theory  of  the  Norse 
origin  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  sense  indicated 
above.  In  the  Scotch  usage  the  verb  is  alwaya 
intransitive.  W.  C.  S. 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Ancient  Hebrew  Acquittance. — I  am  much 
interested  in  identifying  the  localities  mentioned 
in  an  acquittance  (Cotton,  Nero,  C.  iii.  p.  183  b) 
by  which    three   London    Jews    release   tO*^pn 

«r:^jpm  wmyhD  ^^^^tj  t^T'^12  ^ik^^n 

Richard,  Prior  of  St.  Trinity  of  London,  and  the 
convent,  from  certain  responsibilities.  The  re- 
leasing creditors  sign  themselves  respectively 
rSltnp  apy^  (Jacob  Crespin),  pD  ttr*?»  (Elias 
le  Evesk),  and  ^^>^a  P  ^^ID^B  (Peitevin  fir 
Benoit).  The  deed  speaks  of  ten  tt^1pl»^  (acres) 
of  land  and  one  2>^lp2>^  (acre)  of  pratam  in  the 
village  of  K^!?^Dt!^^  (Westmelne),  thus  specified : 
four  acres  in  a  field  called  piD7S)l^  t^^^O^  ;  two 
acres  in  a  field  called  ro^SlSTQ  (Middlefield), 
near  the  convent ;  two  acres  in  a  field  called 
3n^i!D^  (Lemon  Grove  ?) ;  and  two  acres  in  a  field 
called  h^^ntO^II,  near  the  Hl^^C^B  (Tower  of 
London  ?).  The  deed  also  speaks  of  C^'lin'^l"^  ^M^") 
(Raoul  Eadward)  and  trrDn'in  h^l.T  (Hugh  de 
Warines),  and  must  be  at  least  630  years  old. 
The  caligraphy  is  very  clear  and  plain.  The 
places  for  which  I  have  not  ^iven  the  English 
equivalents  are  those  in  which  I  am  most  in- 
terested. They  look  like  Lammas  Appleton,  Whit- 
die,  and  Pusia.  Can  any  of  your  readers,  ac- 
({uainted  with  ancient  London  topography,  aid  me 
in  identifying  the  various  spots  mentioned  1 

M.  D.  Davis. 

"  The  Fall  of  Mortimer." — In  all  the  lives 
of  John  Wilkes  I  find  this  tragedy,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Bute,  set  down  as  Ben  Jonson's.  Now 
this  is  a  very  considerable  error.  Jonson's  play 
is  a  fragment  of  which  not  even  the  first  scene  is 
complete,  while  the  dedicated  play  is  in  five  full 
acts.  The  title-page  runs  thus  :  "  The  Fall  of 
Mortimer :  an  Historical  Play  Revived.  Mount- 
fort;  with  alterations."  I  can  find  no  such  play 
as  Mountfort  in  Genest's  list.  Is  anytning 
known  of  the  authorship  of  this  work  1 

There  was  some  mystery  over  the  latter  years 
of  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  actress.  She  died  in  poverty, 
although  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  supposed  to 
bave  paid  her  back  thousands  upon  their  separa- 
tion, and  she  made  large  sums  oy  her  profession 
after  that  event.  The  frauds  committed  upon  her 
by  ber  son-in-law  do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded 
a  few  hundreds.  What,  ngain,  was  the  true  cause 
of  her  separation  from  the  duke  ?  Even  the  date 
of  her  death  seems  doubtful.  Is  there  any  infor- 
mation beyond  that  of  Sir   Jonah  Barrington's 


narrative  to  be  gained  upon  these  points  1    If  so, 
where  ? 

As  I  am  preparing  biographies  of  these  two 
personages,  I  desire  very  much  to  be  resolved 
upon  the  facts  I  mention.  H.  B.  B. 

Dr.  Dillingham,  Master  of  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.— Where  can  I  find  a  memoir 
of  this  divine  ?  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  the  author  of  several 
works.  He  died  Rector  of  Odell,  Bedfordshire, 
in  Nov.,  1689.  I  do  not  recognize  him  in  the 
pedigree  of  Dillingham  printed  in  Nichols's  Hist, 
of  Leicestershire,  He  had  two  wives,  of  whom 
the  first  was  the  mother  of  his  two  sons.  His 
second  wife,  Mary,  was  buried  at  Horbling,  in 
Lincolnshire,  June  21,  1690.  He  was  her  fourth 
husband,  but  her  maiden  name  is  unknown. 

Castra  in  Aqijis. 

East  Anglian  Sagas. — 

"  East  Anclia,  writes  Lappenberi;,  contains  a  rich 
store,  little  known  and  less  inTestigated,  of  old  tradi- 
tions. Among  its  sa^^as  existing  in  MS.  are  those  of 
King  Atla,  of  Northfolk,  the  founder  of  Attlebury.  a 
poem  of  12,000  rerses ;  and  that  of  Roud,  King  of  Thet- 
ford.  It  owns  also  the  more  wide-spread  one  of  Havelok 
or  Cuharan  (Cwiran),  King  of  Northfolk,  and  son  of 
Elthelbert  the  Dane,  who  dwelt  in  that  county  before 
the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.'*— Nairs  Oreat  Yar- 
mouth, &€.,  18G6,  p.  439,  note  J. 

Where  can  the  two  MSS.  referred  to  be  consulted? 
Is  either  of  them  in  print  ?  J.  S. 

"The  Architectural  Antiquities  op  Bristol 
AND  its  Neighbourhood." — Has  this  work,  by 
Burder,  Hine,  and  Godwin  (of  which  I  have 
part  L,  Bristol,  1851,  4to.),  been  ever  completed? 
If  not,  how  many  parts  have  been  published  ? 

AfiHBA. 

The  Skeleton  of  a  Giant.— Some  years  ago  I 
saw  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a  brief  account  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  giant,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land,  then  being  exhibited  in 
London.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
inform  me  whether  the  skeleton  in  question  was 
ever  examined  by  any  professional  man,  whether 
it  is  still  to  be  seen  now,  and  what  height  the  man 
is  supposed  to  have  been  when  alive  ? 

H.   W.   COOKES. 
Astley  Rectory,  Stourport 

John  Gobert,  of  Coventry,  and  somewhile  of 
Bosworth,  whoso  benefactions  are,  or  were,  recorded 
on  a  brass  plate  nailed  on  the  door  of  the  reading 
desk  in  Soraerby  Church  (cf.  Nichols's  Leicester- 
shire, vol.  ii.  pt.  L  p.  321),  divided  his  property 
between  his  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses,  Anne, 
wife  of  Thomas  Legh  and,  later,  of  Sir  John 
Booth,  and  another  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Barnogton,  whose  present  representatives  are  Mr. 
Legh,  of  Adlington  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  Viscount 
Barrington.    By  his  will,  proved  in  London,  May,  > 
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1625,  he  left,  besides,  legacies  to  the  children  of 
his  sister  Ann  Brown,  his  nieces  Finch  and 
"  Sickes  "  (Sikes),  his  son-in-law  Calcott  Chambre, 
and  his  "  deare  brother  and  friend  Eichard  Cham- 
berlayne,  Esqaier."  Information  respecting  his 
family  and  origin  is  asked  for.  There  was  a  later 
John  Gobert^  apparently  a  Huguenot  refugee, 
bom  '*  in  partibus  transmarinis,''  and  naturalized 
in  1682.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

The  National  Anthems  of  England  and 
Prussia. — The  other  night,  at  the  Casino  of  this 
gossiping  place,  I  heard  Weber's  overture  Jti6eZ, 
which  concludes  with  the  National  Anthem.  An 
old  lady  sitting  near  me  was  very  indignant  that 
^  the  audience  'did  not  rise  when  CM  save  the 
Queen  was  played."  This  similarity  in  the  two 
airs  has  struck  me  on  other  occasions.  Here  I 
should  say  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  French  pre- 
sent had  neard  either  one  or  the  other  to  identify 
them. 

Will  Mr.  Chappell,  or  some  other  musical 
correspondent,  kindly  inform  me  whether  Dr. 
John  Bull  copied  from  the  Prussians,  or  whether 
the  Prussians  "  annexed  **  Dr.  John  Bull,  as  they 
have  our  business,  manufactures,  clerkships,  and 
street  music,  by  emigration  ? 

I  remember  hearing  the  same  overture  played 
at  Homburg,  on  the  night  of  the  declaration  of 
war  in  1870.  I  shall  never  forget  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  at  the  playing  of  the  National  Ajithem. 
That  war  illustrated  a  remark  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  if  I  recollect  correctly.  A  lady 
said  to  him,  "  How  terrible  must  be  a  defeat ! " 
The  duke  replied,  "  Yes,  only  second  to  a  victory." 

Clarrt. 

Dieppe. 

Shakspsare  :  Miltok. — 

**  Tieck  told  me  to^y  (Jan.  20, 1836)  that  he  thinks 
Milton  superintended  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  to  which 
his  sonnet  is  prefixed,  because  the  changes  and  emenda- 
tions made  in  it  upon  the  first  folio  are  poetical  and 
plainly  made  by  a  poet.  It  would  be  a  beautiful  circum- 
stance if  it  could  be  proved  true." — Tioknor*s  Life  and 
Leiterg,  vol  i.  p.  472. 

Did  Tieck  ever  express  this  opinion  in  print?  if 
so,  where  ?  Has  the  point  been  considered  else- 
where 1  "William  Gkorob  Black. 

"In  Pimlico."— In  a  locally  printed  "chap 
book"  I  find  a  very  quaint  story  of  the  King 
[Henry  VIII.]  and  the  Cobbler,  I  quote  from  the 
veritable  pamphlet : — 

"Christopher  Crispin,  for  he  was  so  named,  with 
whom  King  Henry  YlII.  made  himself  so  exceedingly 
familiar,  having  been  at  court,  where  he  was  so  much 
made  of  for  the  mirth  he  made,  goes  home  in  the  after- 
noon full  freighted  with  wine  and  wonderful  expecta- 
tions. His  heart  and  head  being  light,  he  went  capering 
along,  crsring  Long  live  old  Harry  Tudor,  with  an  hun- 
dred boys  at  his  heels ;  his   i  fe  standing  at  the  door, 


and  seeing  him  prance  along  in  such  an  odd  manner  pat 
on  one  of  her  crabby  looks,  saying,  1 11  Harry  Tador 
vou  with  a  vengeance,  was  it  for  this  I  dressed  yon  op 
10  pimlico,  to  have  you  come  home  like  one  broken  out 
of  Bedlam  ? " 


What  is  "pimlico"? 


J.  W.  J. 


Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
— I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information  respect- 
ing the  lineal  descendants  of  Bishop  Sanderson, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
can  render  me  assistance  in  the  matter.  I  have 
a  notice  from  the  obituary  of  the  ChnUeman's 
Magazine,  1815,  of  the  death  of  ''the  last  sur- 
viving daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sanderson,  Rector 
of  Addington,  Northants,  and  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  learned  Bishop  Sanderson,"  which  may 
perhaps  afford  some  guide  in  procuring  the  know- 
ledge desired.  H.  W.  S. 

LOCKHART  AND  M'ElLIOOT  FAMILIES. — GrOOrge 

Lockhart,  author  of  the  Lockhart  Papers,  who 
died  in  1731,  is  said  to  have  married  the  Lady 
Enr^emia  Montgomery,  and  to  have  had  by  her, 
witn  other  chilc&en,  two  daoghters,  viz.,  1.  En- 
phemia,  who  married  first  the  sixth  Earl  of  Wig- 
ton,  and  secondly  Peter  M'EUigot,  general  in 
the  service  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  2.  Grace,  mar- 
ried John,  third  Earl  of  Aboyne,  and  had  a  son, 
the  fourth  Earl,  father  of  the  ninth  Marquis  of 
Hnntly  and  of  Lady  Margaret  Beckford,  grand- 
mother of  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Hamilton.  I 
want  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  direct  or  col- 
lateral descendants  living  of  the  above  mentioned 
Peter  M'Elligot,  the  Austrian  general.  Can  any 
of  the  good  ffenealogists  who  read  "N.  &  Q." 
assist  me  in  this  search,  or  could  any  one  of  them 
lend  me  the  Lockhart  Papers  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  book  would  be  returned  safely  with 
best  thanks  ?  Hibernia. 

A  Dr.  George  Buchanan  came  from  Scotland, 
purchased  lands,  and  practised  medicine  in  Balti- 
more county,  MaryLuid,  U.S.A,  from  the  year 
1723.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Baltimore, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  1730, 
and  again  in  1745.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, a  deputy  commissary-general  of  Baltimore 
county  for  many  years,  and  a  justice.  His  tomb- 
stone states  that  he  was  bom  in  1698.  He  died 
in  1750.  The  tradition  is  that  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  "  Leny  **  brandi.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
in  their  researches  found  anything  that  would  aid 
in  making  a  connexion  ? 

Welford  Herman  Buchanan. 

Washington,  U.S.  A 

Heraldic. — To  whom  do  the  following  arms 
belong  ? — -Ajgent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three 
harts  trippant  (qy.  proper).    Crest,  a  hart  trip- 
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pant  ppr.y  ducaUy  gorged  or.  As  a  clue  I  mention 
the  names  of  Saleigh  and  Rogers.  F.  B. 

HtiniltoDy  Ontario. 

Westlkt  :  Maechant  :  Colss. — I  have  a  book, 
pablifihed  in  1714,  which  contains  the  following 
mettorandmn  on  the  title-page  : — 

"The  gift  of  the  Ker*  Mr.  Tho-  WcsUey  to  W""  Mar- 
eliant,  Aprill,  1721.— Tbe  gift  of  Mr.  Marchant  to  John 
Coles.*' 

Can  any  of  yonr  readers  identify  these  persons  ? 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

"  Kez."— What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hex 
fts  used  by  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv.  69  ?— 
*  Tho'  the  rough  kex  break 
The  ftarred  mosaic." 

I  have  always  taken  it  to  mean  "  conch  grass,'' 
bat  my  interpretation  was  challenged  the  other 
da^r,  and  I  coold  not  remember  whence  I  had 
derived  it.  The  only  other  instance  of  the  ase  of 
the  word  that  I  ooola  recall  was  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  King  <ind  no  King: — 

''III  make  theM  wHhered  ktxas  bear  ray  body 
Two  homa  together  above  grovnd." 

Moth. 

WiTCHCBAFT.— Where  shall  I  find  a  report  of 
any  remarkable  trial  for  witchcraft,  sare  the  cele- 
brated Scottish  case  and  the  cases  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Adams's  book,  entitled  Dwellers  on  the 
Threshold?  Obediah  M.  Swint. 

Cbicket  in  Francb. — Is  there  any  foundation 
in  fSact  for  the  anecdote  in  the  following  extract 
from  Seribner's  Monthly  for  August,  1877  ? — 

"Cavabiah  Sports.— It  is  rather  a  stzange  feature  of 
oor  Canadian  aporta  that  the  French  popuktion  hare  so 
little  taite  for  their  indulgence.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  locia]  life  and  character  of  the  people  of  France  will 
Ntpredate  the  remark  of  the  DuchesM  de  Berry,  at 
ooologne,  when  witoesring  a  cricket  match  by  the  JSng- 
Ibh  reiidenta.  After  some  half  a  dosen  fine  innings  had 
been  played  for  her  benefit,  she  sent  one  of  her  retinue 
to  uk  when  the  game  would  begin,  as  '  Madame  la 
BadieaBe  itait  terriblement  ennuy^e.'  It  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  French  Canadians  show 
Aout  as  much  interest  in  field  sports,  and  that  their 
recreations  haTe  more  of  the  Gallic  flarour  of  the  halUt 
and  ihefeU.*' 

J.  Branbxr  Matthews. 
Lotoi  Club,  New  York. 

Morris  or  Morrice. — Is  the  rather  common 
opinion  entertained  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  old  sur- 
name of  Morris  having  its  origin  from  a  Moorish 
source,  well  founded  or  not?  The  name  is  un- 
qnestionably  a  very  old  one.  Gil  Morrice,  one  of 
our  oldest  Scotch  ballads  (on  which  Home's 
fitTOurite  tragedy  of  Douglas  is  founded),  is  said 
to  have  had  {Editions  and  emendations  made  to  it 
9onie  centuries  ago ;  and  Bums  took  his  Auld 
Rcb  Morris  from  another  old  song  of  the  same 
name.  J.  M. 


The  British  Eace  op  Kings  akd  Queens. — 
In  Life  from  the  Dead  for  August,  1877,  p.  287, 

"  We  can  trace  the  British  race  of  kings  and  queenff 
in  one  unbroken  line  of  regal  descent  from  Parid  down 
to  Tictoria,  from  1063  Tears  before  the  birth  of  Ohrist 
down  to  1876  yean  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  full 
period  of  2,939  years.  There  is  no  other  race  of  kings 
m  existence  that  can  declare  as  much  for  one-half  the 
time." 

Is  this  statement  concerning  the  house  that  reigns 
over  Great  Britain  literally  true  ? 

Thos.  Katcjlipfe* 

Sir  Thomas  Swinnerton.— Will  any  one 
kindly  inform  me  if  Sir  Thomas  Swinnerton  of 
Swinnerton,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  served  in  any  of  the  wars  of  that 
period  ?  An  emblazonment  of  his  war  standard  is 
preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms. 

C.  Swinnerton. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

^Poetical  Portraits." — They  originally  appeared  in 
EUukwood^t  Magazine  about  fifty  years  since.  Who  was 
the  author?  Ch.  El.  Mathews. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted.— 
Who  is  the  author  and  what  the  context  of  the  lines— 
"And  never  once  possess  our  souls 

Until  we  die  "  1  Ache. 

Who  was  the  author  of  a  poem  containing  these 
words?— 
"  'Twas  at  Badi^oz  one  evening,  one  evening  in  May, 

YHien  we'd  turned  to  rest  ourselves  after  a  bloody 
day/'  &c.  FsBnERio  Viktor. 

**  Thoogh  sprightly  Sappho  force  our  love  or  praise, 
A  softer  wonder  my  pleased  soul  surveys." 

E.  Beauohamp. 


BOOKS  ON  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

(5*^»  S.  vi.  181,  296,  323,  358  ;  vii.  110,  173,  182, 

254,  276,  362,  437,  473,  476.) 

WORKS  ON  ORTPTOORAPHT. 

The  following  titles,  &c.,  chronologically  arranged, 
are  in  pari^  taken  from  works  in  my  own  posses- 
sion, or  which  have  come  nnder  my  notice,  and  in 
part  from  Kliiber's  Kryptographik,  1809,  and  the 
article  "Cipher"  in  Bees's  Oydopeedia,  Several 
other  works  are  mentioned  in  !■*  S.  xii.  385  ;  2»<> 
S.  V.  397,  &c.  ;  and  4*^  S.  vi.  320,  &c. ;  viL  155, 
&c  ;  viiL  317.  Many  more  books  or  articles 
might  be  added  to  the  Ust. 

Trithemius,  J.  His  Poligraphxct  was  first  published  in 
1499-1500.    Later  on  this  work  was  published  under  the 


following  title : — Poligraphise  libri  sex,  loannis  Trithemii 

ails  Peapolitani,  quondam  Spanheimenris,  ad  Maxi- 

miliauum  Csesarem.    Accessit  clauis  Poligraphise  liber 


unus,  eodem  authore.      Francof.,  1550,  4to.— Colon., 
1564, 8vo. ;  Argent,  1613,  8to.  :  Latin  translation,  Paris,  > 
1561.    After  his  death  was  published  :—Steganographia,  - 
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hoc  est,  an  per  occultamieriptaramaniiiii  sui  Toluntatem 
absentibus  aperiendi  oerta.  Francof.,  1606,  1608,  4to. ; 
Parmst ,  1606, 1621, 4to. ;  Colon.,  1635,  4to.  His  Clavis 
Steganographis  was  issued  in  4to.,  Franoof.,  1621.— 
Trithemms  was  edited  or  adapted  by  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  (Cryptomenytiea  et  CryplographxccBj  libri  ix.), 
Luneb.,  1624,  foL ;  by  Caramuel,  Ck>lon.,  1634,  4to. ;  by 
Heidel,  Moffuntiss,  1676,  4to. ;  Norimb.,  1721,  4to.  See 
Watt,pp.  76«,  56t. 

Palatino,  G.  B.  Libro  Nuoto  dTmparare  &  Scriyere 
tutte  sorte  Lettere.    Rome,  1540,  &o. 

Bellasi,  G.  B.  Vero  Modo  di  Scriyere  in  Cifra.  Brer., 
1664. 

Porta,  J.  B.,  the  mathematician  of  Naples  who  in- 
vented the  Camera  Obscura.  De  occtUis  literarum 
notis,  seu  artis  animi  sensa  occulte  alijs  significandi,  aut 
ab  alijs  significata  expiscandi  enodandiqae  Libri  IlIL.... 
Montisbeligardi,  1593,  STO.^Second  edition.  Argent, 
1603,  8to.— His  work,  De  frrtivis  litterarum  notis,  rulgo 
de  Ziflferis  Libri  V.,  was  published  at  Naples,  1563  ())« 
4to. ;  again,  in  1602,  4to.;  London,  1591,  4to. 

Vigenere,  B.  de.  Traict^  des  Chiffres,  ot  secretes 
manieres  d'escrire:  Par  Blaise  de  Vigenere,  Borrbon- 
nois.  Paris,  1587,  4to.  (Leaves  331-335  contain  the 
first  European  representation  of  the  Japanese  language 
and  writing. ) 

Colorni,  Abr.    Scotogranhia  italics.    Prag.,  1593,  4to. 

Hottinga,  D.  de.  Polygraphie,  ou  m^thode  uni- 
Terselle  de  I'^criture  cach6e  et  cabbalistique.  Groning., 
1620.  4to. 

Cospi,  A.  M.     L*  Interpretation  des  Chiffres Txti 

de  ritalien  du Cospi,  Secretaire  du  Grand  Due  de 

Toscane.  Paris,  1641,  8to.  (Adapted  to  French  and 
Spanish.) 

W.,  J.  {ye.  John  Wilkins,  afterwards  Bp.  of  Chester). 
Mercyry,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger :  shewing, 
How  a  Man  may  with  Privacy  and  Spetd  communicate 
his  Thoughts  to  a  friend  at  any  distance.  London, 
Printed  by  /.  Norton,  for  lohn  Maynard,  and  Timothy 
Wilkins,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  (Pforge  in  Pleetstree^ 
neere  Saint  Dunstans  Church,  1641.— Dedicated  to 
George,  Lord  Berkeley;  with  commendatory  verses  by 
Sir  Francis  Kinaston,  Knight;  Anthony  Aucher, 
Gflquire ;  Richard  Hatton,  Esquire ;  Tob.  Worlrich,  I.C. 
Doct. ;  and  Richard  West,  C.C.  Ox.    8vo.    Again,  1694. 

Worcester,  Marquis  of.  MS.  Collections,  written  in 
1659,  in  Brit  Mus.,  Hari.,  No.  2428. 

Schott,  C,  a  Jesuit,  the  friend  of  A.  Eircher  (who 
wrote  A rtijieium  Cryptographicum).  Schola  stenoitraphica 
in  cbisses  crto  diatributa.   Norimb.,  1665, 1666, 16S0, 4to. 

Hiller,  L.  H.  Mjsterium  Artis  Steganographicas 
novissimum,  in  gratiam  coUegii  curiosorum,  mudum 
omnes  epistolas  albque  scripta  incognita,  characteribus 
furtivis  exHrata  in  omnibus  Unguis,  prtesertim  Latin&, 
Germanic^,  Gallic^,  Italicd,  expedite  solvendi,  pandens, 
editum  in  lucem  ex  musseo  M.  Ludovici  Henrici  Uilleri, 
Diaconi  Esslingensis.  Ulm»,  1682,  8vo. ;  Francof.  and 
Lips.,  1705,  8va 

Friderichi,  J.  B.  Crvptographia,  oder  geheime, 
schrift-,  miind'  und  wirkliche  Correspondenz,  &c.  Hamb., 
1684,  4to. 

F.,  J.  (Falconer,  J.).  Cry^tomenvsis  PcUefacta :  Or  the 
Art  of  Secret  Information  disclosed  without  a  Key.  Con- 
taining Plain  and  Demonstrative  Rules,  for  Decyphering 
all  Manner  of  Secret  Writing.  With  exact  Methods,  for 
Resolving  Secret  Intimations  b^  Signs  or  Gestures,  or 
in  Speech.  As  also  an  Inquiry  into  the  Secret  Ways  of 
Conveying  Written  Messages  :  and  the  several  Mysterious 
Proposals  for  Secret  Information,  mentioned  bv  Trilhe- 
mius,  &c.  By  J.  F.  Et  varias  usus  meditando  extun- 
deret  Artes,  Virg.,  G.  1.  London,  printed  for  David 
Brown,  at  the  black  Swan  and  BibU,  without  Temple- 


Bar,  1685,  8vo.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton.— 
Another  title :— Rules  for  Explaining  and  Decyphering 
all  Manner  of  Secret  Writing,  Plain  and  Demonstrative. 
With  Exact  Methods  for  Understanding  Intimations  by 
Signs,  Gestures,  or  Speech.  Also  an  Account  of  the 
Secret  Ways  of  Conveying  Written  Messages.  Dis- 
covered by  TritM^mius,  ^ichoUus,  Lord  Fran.  Bacon, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  &e.  With  exact  Tables  and  Examples. 
By  J.  F.  London,  printed  for  Dan.  Brown,  at  the  Black 
Swan  and  Bible  without  Temple-Bar,  and  Sam,  Man- 
ship,  at  the  Black  Bull,  in  Comhill,  1692.  8vo. 

Comiers,  Claude,  Canon  of  Bmbrum,  his  native  place ; 

died  Paris,  1693.    A  Treatise  on the  Art  of  Secret 

Speaking  and  Writing.  Paris,  1690, 12mo. ;  Brus.,  1691, 
12mo.;  Liege,  1C91,  12mo. 

Crellii,  L.  C.  Diss,  de  Scytala  Laconica.  Lips.,  1697, 
4to. 

Forelius,  H.  Diss,  de  modis  occulte  Foribendi,  et 
praecipue  de  ScytaU  Laconica.    Holm.,  1697, 8vo. 

Wallis,  John.    Opera  Miscellanea.    Oxen.,  1699,  fol. 

Nicholas,  J.  Tractatus  de  Siglis  Veterum.  Lngd. 
Bat,  1703,  4to. 

Solbrig,  Dav.  Ratio  Scribendi  per  Zifras.  Soltqo., 
1726. 8yo. 

Davys,  John,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Castle  Anhby,  North- 
amptonshire. An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Decyphering. 
In  which  is  inserted  a  Discourse  of  Dr.  Wallir.  Now 
first  publish'd  from  his  Original  Manuscript  in  the  Pub- 
lick    Library   at    Oxford Sequiturgue   Patrem    no% 

Passibus  aquis. — Virg.    London 1737,  4to. 

BarinfT,  E.  (who  first  collected  materials  for  a  diplo- 
matic library).  Claris  Diplomatica.  Hanover,  1737, 
4to.;  1754, 4to. 

Breithaupt,  Chr.  Disquisltio  historioa  critica  curiora 
de  variis  modis  occulte  scribendi  tarn  apud  veteres 
quam  apud  recentiores  usttatis.  Helmstadii,  1727,  8vo. 
— Ars  Decifratoria,  sive  scientia  occvltas  scripturas  sol- 
vendi et  le^endi.  Prsemissa  est  Disqviaitio  historica  de 
variis  modis  occvlte  scribendi  tarn  apud  veteres  quam 
recentiores  usitatis.    Helmstadii,  1737,  8vo. 

Conrad,  D.  A.  Cryptographta  denudata  sire  an  deci- 
ferendi  quae  occultse  scripta  »unt  in  quocunque  linguarum 
genere,  praecipue  in  Germanica,  Batavn,  Latina,  AngUca, 
Gallica.  Italica,  Grseca.    Luir.  Bat,  1739,  8vo. 

Waltheri,  J.  L.  Lexicon  diplomaticum.  Goett.,  1747 
and  1751:  Ulm.  1756,  fol. 

Uken,  M.  Steganometrographia.  Francof.  and  Lipa, 
1751,  8vo. 

Bielfield,  J.  B.  de.  Institutions  politiques.  Vol.  ii. 
191.    The  Hague,  1760,  4to. 

Swaine  and  Sims's  Cryptography,  1762,  is  a  methoJ 
of  shorthand. 

Bequelin,  M.  Memoirs  of  Berlin  Royal  Academy. 
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DR.  HOOK'S  MISLEADING  STATEMENT. 
{b^  S.  vii.  282,  350  ;  viii.  49,  119.) 
The  question  between  E.  R.  and  his  opponents 
is  one  of  simple  fact,  and  can  be  easily  decided  by 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the 
writings  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  correspondence.  Being 
away  from  my  books,  I  cannot  make  the  necessary 
references  ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm,  from  a  recol- 
lection of  former  investigations,  that  E.  R.  is  right, 
beyond  possibility  of  denial,  in  saying  that  the 
Church  of  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
far  back   as  the    fourth    century,  did    sanction 

(1)  such  a  cultus  of  the  saints  as  regards  them  as 
patrons  and  intercessors,  and  accordingly  asks 
their  prayers  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  Church 
militant ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  of 
that  (indeed,  of  every)  age  smote  with  anathema 

(2)  such  a  cultus  of  the  saints  as  regards  them  as 
independent  sources  of  the  blessings  asked  for. 
Mr.  Tew's  quotations  prove  this  latter  point,  but 
do  not  at  all  touch  E.  R  's  contention  with  regard 
to  the  former  point.  H.  P.  D.'s  final  quotation 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  condemn  the  former  kind 
of  cultus,  but  I  can  conceive  it  to  have  another 
meaning,  whereas  I  cannot  conceive  that  St.  Chry- 
sostom  flatly  contradicted  himself,  or  was  capable 
of  the  ignorance  and  confusion  of  thought  involved 
in  the  notion  that  such  a  cultus  is  an  invasion  of 
the  prerogatives  of  Him  who  is  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  E.  R.,  too,  is  indisputably 
right  in  saying  that  the  word  "  worship "  has  a 
lower  as  well  as  a  higher  sense  ;  but  as  the  lower 
sense  is  infrequent,  and  almost  obsolete,  charity 
requires  that  the  word  should  not  be  used  in  that 
sense  in  popular  books  without  explanation.  I 
further  agree  with  £.  R.  in  thinking  that  the 


passage  from  Dr.  Hook,  on  which  he  founds  his 
remarks,  is  "  misleading''  in  this  sense,  that  it  does 
not  give  the  uninformed  reader  a  full  and  correct 
idea  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  unless   indeed  previous  explanations  have 
been  given.     I  think  it  extremelv  likely  that  Dr. 
Hook  meant  to  condemn  not  only  the  anathema- 
tized abuse,  but  also  the  sanctioned  use  ;  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Anglicans  do  so.     But  this 
cannot  be  inferred  from  his  condemnation  of  the 
Prayer  of  St.  Edmund,  because  the  expressions  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  prayer,  understood  in  their 
only  natural  and  correct  sense,  go  far  beyond  the 
simple  "  Orate  pro  nobis."    Here  I  am  obliged  to 
differ  from  E.  R.     I  do  not  think  it  a  "  captious 
criticism  "  which  objects  to  these  expressions  ;  nor 
do  I  consider,  as  he  appears  to  do,  the  latter  part 
of  the  prayer  as  simply  equivalent  to  the  former 
part.     **  Grant  that  1  may  finish  my  course  sound 
in  faith,"  &c.,  cannot,  without  a  violent  wrenching 
of  language,  be  made  to  mean,  ''  Pray  to  God  that 
he  may  give  me  his  grace  to  enable  me  to  finish 
my  course,"  <fec.     The  words  imply  at  least  that 
the  saint  so  addressed  has  a  delegated  power  to 
grant  the  blessings  asked  for,  and  such  probably 
was  St.  Edmund's  belief ;  at  least,  it  is  certainly 
the  belief  of  tens  of  thousands  in  those  portions  of 
the  Church  where  such  addresses  (and  others  more 
strangely  extravagant)  are  still  sanctioned.     No 
reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  holy  men  of  the 
educated  classes,  who  are  trained  from  their  child- 
hood to  pray  to  the  saints  in  exactly  the  same 
terms  in  which  they  pray  to  God,  and  who  are 
guarded   by    theological    distinctions,  use    such 
prayers  without  the  slightest  idea  that  they  are 
invading  the  Divine  prerogatives.     Nor,  again,  is 
it  to  be  denied  that  such  devotions  were  in  use 
throughout  the  whole  Church  for  many  ages,  and 
can  claim  the  sanction   of  great  and  venerable 
names.     But  all  this  is  no  adequate  plea  for  their 
retention  in  times  when  the  long  experience  of 
history  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  they  lead 
at  least  the  uneducated  masses  into  blasphemous 
superstitions,  and  that  the   most  carefully  con- 
structed safeguards  are  insufficient   to  avert  the 
deadly  peril.    To  hold,  with  some,  that  devotions 
claiming  such  sanction  cannot,  without  denying 
the  Catnolic  Church's  prerogative,  be  supposed  to 
be  wrong  and  misleading,  and  to  condemn  their 
suppression  by  the  separate  action  of  a  portion 
only  of  the  Church,  when  the  divisions  of  Christ- 
endom rendered  general  action  impossible,  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  misunderstand  and  exaggerate 
the   promise  of  Divine  guidance  made    to    the 
Catholic  Church,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ignoro 
the  rights  and  duties  of  particular  churches. 

The  main  object  of  E.  R.'s  letter  seems  to  be  to 
prove  the  prevalence  of  saint-worship  in  a  certain 
sense,  at  a  certain  epoch  of  time.  This  is  but  a 
part  of  the  general  question  of  saint- worship — a^ 
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deeply  interesting  question,  and  one  tbat  bas  a 
long  and  sad  bistoiy,  all  tbe  foots  of  wbich  (not 
only  a  part  of  tbem)  should  be  carefully  pondered. 
Wbetber  saint-worsbip,  in  tbe  defined  sense,  bas 
tbe  sanction  of  the  first  ages--wbetber  it  is  a  legi- 
timate derelopment  from  a  Scriptural  germ — 
wbetber  every  branch  of  tbe  Church  of  tbe  present 
day  may  not  bare  to  confess  to  some  departure 
(either  by  excess  or  defect)  from  tbe  teacning  of 
the  Primitiye  Church,  are  inquiries  too  large  to  be 
fully  discussed  in  tbe  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q." 

M.  A.  C. 

Much  misconception  appears  to  bare  arisen  with 
reference  to  the  subject  discussed  in  these  articles 
from  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  words 
"worship"  and  "invocation."  There  is  hardly 
a  word  in  our  language  which  appears  to  have 
changed  its  meaning  more,  or  to  be  more  used  to 
express  different  ideas,  than  the  word  "worship." 
So  great  is  the  poverty  of  our  language,  that  even 
now  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  word  which  conveys  tbe 
exact  sentiment  or  thought  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
express.  E.  E.  (5^  S.  viii.  49)  deals  with  it  in  a 
foot-note  ;  but  a  few  additional  remarks  may  be 
allowable.  Chambers's  Etymological  Dictionary,  a 
work  which,  in  a  small  compass,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  correct  information,  gives,  as  tbe  literal 
meaning  of  "  worship,"  "  a  state  of  having  worth 
or  worthiness,"  and  as  one  of  the  meanings 
"  adoration  "  ;  the  latter  word  means  "  to  speak," 
"  to  pray,"  literally  "  from  the  mouth."  It  has 
also  been  used  in  a  very  different  sense.  Byron, 
writing  of  waltzing,  exclaims  : — 

**  What !  the  girl  I  adore  by  another  embraced  ! '' 
Tbe  act  of  "adoration"  appears  to  have  been 
referred  to  by  Job  when  he  speaks  of  kissing  the 
hand  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  stars.  "Wor- 
ship "  is  used  by  tbe  translators  of  the  Bible  to 
express  respect ;  thus  in  Luke  xiv.  10,  the  Saviour, 
speaking  of  tbe  guest  whom  the  master  of  tbe 
feast  asks  to  go  up  higher,  uses  the  expression, 
"  Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  of  tbem  tbat  sit 
at  meat  with  thee."  If  worship  of  saints  is  used 
in  that  sense  it  conveys  a  very  different  idea  from 
that  usually  attached  to  it.  In  the  marriage 
service  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
"With  my  body  I  thee  worship**  is  meant  to 
express  the  respect  with  which  tbat  intimate 
relationship  should  be  regarded.  In  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Te  Deum  tbe  words  "  Omnis  terra 
veneratur"  are  translated,  "All  tbe  earth  doth 
worship  (thee)."  This  translation  is  common  alike 
to  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  translations  ;  but 
veneratur  does  not  mean  worship  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  used.  In  a  phrase  nearer  tbe 
end  tbe  word  laudamtis,  which  in  the  Protestant 
version  is  made  "worship,"  is  in  the  Catholic 
version  more  correctly  given  "  praise." 

In  addressing  magistrates  "  worship  "  is  applied 


to  the  inferior,  and  "lordship"  to  tbe  superior, 
evidently  showing  that  the  sacred  meaning  whidi 
is  now  s^pHed  to  it  did  not  prevail  centuries  ago. 
My  principal  object  in  writing  is  to  show  t&it 
tbe  word  "  worship  "  does  not  invariably  express 
a  definite  abstract  idea,  but  may  suggest  different 
thoughts  to  different  persons. 

Joseph  Fisher. 
Waterford. 


WILLIAM,  FIRST  DUKB  OF  QUEBNSBERRT. 

(5tt»  S.  vii.  243 ;  viii.  10,  69,  110.) 

"Ed.,  81  Aug.,  1688. 
'*Cu8in, — Yesterday  Morning  the  bearer  brought  me 
Youra  of  27  Corrent,  and  I  had  dispatched  him  last  night, 

hot  I  was  Boe  taken  op  with  James affairs  and  wreat- 

ing  to  my  son  that  I  had  not  one  spare  miunit,  bot  now  you 
shall  hear  from  me  as  to  all  thmgs.  As  to  Mr.  Roee's 
offer,  I  will  by  no  meanes  accept  of  it,  for  I  may  have 
the  same  heir ;  bot  if  he  *\l  settle  for  4  or  4A  or  at  most 
5  per  Cent  you  may  make  the  bargaine,  bot  1 11  only  be 
oblidged  to  pay  the  Money  heir.  Bring  it  as  low  as  you 
can,  for  ther  will  be  a  considerable  sonme  to  Remitt, 
which  is  not  to  be  sbuned.  Try  Lykewiso  if  upon  receat 
of  Money  here  he  can  gire  me  bills  upon  Berwick,  and 
upon  wliat  Rate.  Of  all  this  it  Concemes  me  extrearaly 
to  have  a  speedv  and  distinct  account,  which  I  long  for, 
soe  pray  Mind  it,  and  if  you  can  make  the  bargain  at  4 
or  4A,  it  will  do  weill.  Receaved  Littleparks  letter, 
which  is  just  of  the  natur  I  expected.  As  to  the  100  lib. 
sterling  Mr.  Rose  desyred  you  to  answer  to  the  two 
Drovers,  you  doe  weill  not  to  do  it  without  sufficient 
security,  hot,  haying  that,  the  more  money  you  get  up 
ther  upon  these  soumes,  the  better.  As  to  the  vacancy 
of  Dornock,  you  shall  hear  fully  when  Mr.  Reid  comes 
out,  and  the  delay  of  his  presentation  now  is  that  I  have 
forgott  whether  I  have  been  in  use  to  present  to  the 
Tvtlies  or  Modified  Stipend  of  the  Church.  And  the  late 
Minister  wants  the  presentation.  However,  I  'm  taking 
wayes  to  Clear  it  by  my  own  papers,  whereof  you  shaU 
have  account.  In  the  roeantyme  Mr.  Finnie  has  intimate 
an  act  of  CounseU  in  his  farours  for  halfe  a  yaares 
Stipend  mor  than  he  formerly  gott,  soe  you  see  Godli- 
ness is  still  a  great  gain.  Howiver,  I  contend  it 's  not  at 
the  Counsell's  dispose  and  am  resolred  to  speak  verrie 
firmW  to  the  Cbancellour  about  it  when  he  comes  heir, 
which  I  'm  told  will  be  to-morrow.  You  would  acquaint 
my  sone  what  Money  you  give  in  to  be  answerad  at 
London  and  when.  I  doubt  not  you  '11  Mind  the  letter 
and  bussines  with  Mrs.  Alison,  whereof  lett  Mr.  Jo. 
Richardsone  and  me  have  account  soe  soon  as  poesible. 
Mynd  the  list  of  the  disorderly  people  in  my  Bounds, 
and  see  that  it  be  exact,  bot  it  requires  no  great  haist, 
only  I  wish  it  be  ready  i^inst  mr  coming  to  Uie  Country. 
As  to  Wm.  Lukup's  affair,  I  '11  allow  noe  mor  money  iul 
the  supply  at  Drumlangrig  be  exhausted,  nor  can  they 
have  use  of  any  soe  long  as  it  lasts,  which  I  'm  sure  will 
be  till  I  come  to  the  Country.  In  the  Meantyme  tell 
him  to  be  bussied  andassur  him  that  James  Smyth  shall 
come  along,  and  the  first  bussines  I  fall  upon  shall  be  to 
clear  with  him  in  everything  both  as  to  what 's  past  and 
to  come.  And  till  then  adrise  him  to  be  bussie  and  Ctir- 
full,  and  tell  both  Stenhouse  and  him  that  they  remember 
oairfully  what  my  Instructions  bear  in  those  Matters, 
particullarly  about  having  the  office-houses  ready  forme 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  House  made  clean  and  Locked  up, 
and  Lykewise  what 's  ordered  about  the  gardens  planting 
and  hedges.  By  your  first  letter  to  Drumlangng  send 
the  enclosed  list  of  seeds  in  a  line  to  the  GaMiner, 
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ordering  him  to  consider  exactly  if  he  gott  them  all,  and 
have  a  state  for  me  against  I  come  to  the  Country  of 
what  was  wanting.  Lvkewise  Mind  him  that  September 
is  the  properest  tyme  tor  sowing  the  grasses  lately  sent, 
and  thkt  he  make  use  of  proper  ground  in  the  park  for 
Umhdb.  which  order  And.  Douglass  to  see  made  soe  as  the 
GairdtBer  thinks  fitt,  who  I  find  a  verrie  usef uU  serrant, 
and  Tell  Wm.  Lukup  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  runne 
down,  especially  for  doing  his  duty ;  pray  take  paines  in 
the  bosaines  of  the  Carcfaihags  in  which  I  'm  sure  your 
Pasimg  Boarholme  may  be  of  use.  I  wish  you  have  gott 
thot  papers  for  Spriogkill  in  that  affair :  hot  bis  informa- 
tions ar  not  always  stood  to  the  back.  I  know  nothing 
of  his  beinz  in  this  place,  nor  hare  I  seen  or  heard  of 
him.  Earf  Annandaille  went  from  this  last  week,  and 
be  and  I  parted  in  verrie  good  termes,  and  what  his  pre- 
tensiona  m«y  be  ther,  Mj  sone,  I  believe,  may  giro 
account.  Meantyme  assur  yourself  he  promises  rerrie 
fair,  bet  all  this  about  him  only  to  yourself.  Soe  soon 
as  possible  wreat  to  David  Reed  (to  whom  ther  's  noe 
oeeation  going  from  this)  that  imediatly  he  meit  with 
Wm.  Lnkap,  and  cause  him  send  some  of  his  men  to 
Sanquhar  to  take  in  the  Chimneyes  of  my  Chamber,  the 
Drawing  roume  and  ball,  which  ar  by  a  great  deall  too 
large,  and  by  taking  them  in  as  they  ought  will  both 
make  the  Roumes  warmer  and  prevent  smoaking.  This 
is  to  be  done  with  the  tile  ther  and  cannot  take  up  much 
^me  or  charges,  and  I  'II  not  be  pleased  if  I  find  it  not 
done  when  I  come.  Lykewise  tell  David  to  take  exact 
notice  to  the  ovens,  both  in  the  Kitchen  and  Bakehouse, 
and  if  they  be  any  waye  faultie,  that  they  be  presently 
helped  and  made  sufficient,  for  it  will  not  be  proper 
these  things  be  doing  when  I  'm  ther.  Tell  him  Lyke- 
wise that  he  and  Wm.  Johnstoune  consider  what  useless 
broken  ponder  [pewterj  is  ther  and  unfitt  to  be  made 
oae  off,  and  that  be  send  it  in  by  the  first  occssion  heir 
with  the  weight  of  it.  And  new  from  ther  shall  be  sent 
out  in  place  of  it ;  and  that  he  may  doe  this  mor  exactly, 
tell  him  goe  throu  the  wholle  Roumes  and  Wardrobes, 
and  see  if  they  have  the  Eeyes  of  the  Wardrob  at  Drum- 
I^ogrig,  that  the  old  washbasins  and  what  useless  pouder 
he  fiTtds  ther,  send  it  to  Sanquhar  and  keep  it  ther. 
James  Weir  tells  me  that  ther  is  ane  old  brewing  Lead 
at  Sanquhar  quyt  useless  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
mend  it ;  order  David  and  Wm.  Johnstoune  to  consider 
it,  and  if  it  be  soe,  lett  the  said  Lead  be  sent  heir  with 
one  of  the  Retoumed  Carts  from  Drumlanrig  or  San- 

fuhitr.  it 's  still  to  be  kept.  Tell  Darid  and  Wm. 
ohnstoone  to  cause  deer  the  Bartieans  of  Sanquhar, 
and  that  the  doors  be  made  sufficient  and  locks  putt 
upon  them.  Tell  Wm.  Johnstoune  that  I  hare  lost  the 
state  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to  Sanquhar  that  he  gave 
me  when  he  was  heir,  soe  order  him  by  the  first  occasion 
to  aend  me  ane  exact  note  of  every  thing  to  be  provided 
and  sent  from  this,  and  that  they  have  ther  thoughts 
bow  an  things  shall  be  provided  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  country,  and  that  they  remember  farmer  direc- 
tions and  have  every  thing  in  order.  Tell  David  that  he 
kill  presently  both  the  old  Bucks  and  send  them  heir 
cased  np,  as  James  Weir  used  to  doe  :  I  would  not  putt 
them  to  this,  hot  that  Darid  in  his  letter  assures  me 
that  they  can  do  it  as  weill  as  James  Weir,  hot  tell  them 
1 11  take  it  verrie  ill  if  they  kill  the  wrong  deer ;  soe  if 
Uier  have  the  least  distrust  of  themselves,  tell  them  not 
to  Medle  with  it,  hot  send  me  word  and  1 11  wreat  to 
James  Weir  to  go  ther.  James  Weir  tells  me  one  of  the 
bocks  to  be  killed  is  whyte  and  the  other  brown." 

Dnke  William  refers  in  this  letter  to  Sanqahar 
Castle,  now  a  mere  rnin,  as  then  inhabited.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  family  while  Drumlanrig 
was  being  rebuilt,  and  shortly  after  was  allowed 


to  sink  into  rain.  The  barony  and  castle  had  been 
bought  by  the  first  Earl  of  Qaeensberry  from  the 
Earl  of  Dumfries  in  1639,  and  last  year  the  Mar- 
quess of  Bute  felt  so  much  interested  in  the  old 
and,  I  believe,  original  possession  of  his  family, 
that  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  to  clear  out  the  foundations  and  make 
drawings  of  the  original  castle.  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  relics  of  importance  were  found  during 
the  operations ;  but  as  Sanquhar  Castle  was  in 
early  times  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  against  the  English,  perhaps  the  Mar- 
quess of  Bute  may  be  induced  to  favour,  with  his 
usual  munificence,  the  antiquaries  of  Scotland  with 
the  drawings  of  the  castle  and  an  account  of  its 
early  history,  so  £fir  as  it  is  known. 

C.  T.  Ramaoe. 


Descendants  or  the  Regicides  (6**  S.  vii.  47, 
196,  253,  276,  379,  479;  viii.  19,  118)— Permit 
me  to  correct  a  slight  mistake  in  Mr.  Passinq- 
ham's  note  respecting  the  regicides.  He  writes  : 
"  Grey  of  Grobv,  the  second  name  on  the  king^s 
death  warrant,  has  descendants  still  enjoying  his 
honours."  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  StamfoI^d,  married  my  great  aunt  of 
the  fifth  generation,  the  Lady  Dorothy  Bourchier, 
dau.  and  co-heiress  of  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of  Bath ; 
and  I  am  in  a  position  to  point  out  that,  though 
Lord  Grey's  (who  predeceased  his  father)  son  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  as  second  earl,  as  he  died 
childless  in  1720  the  earldom  reverted  to  his 
cousin,  from  whom  the  present  earl  is  descended, 
and  not  from  the  "  Grey  of  Groby  "  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Grey's 
wife,  being  a  co-heiress  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Bath, 
inherited,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  a  part  claim 
to  the  two  old  baronies  of  Fitz  Warine  and  Dau- 
beney  (both  created  in  1295),  which  have  been  in 
abeyance  for  the  last  241  years;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  descendant  of  that  marriage 
could  inherit  in  consequence  of  the  father  having 
been  a  regicide.  A  very  i  uteres  ting  anecdote  is 
related  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  (too  long  to  be 
recorded  here)  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Bourchier,  but  died  childless,  and  was  conse- 
quently brother-in-law  of  Grey  of  Groby,  when 
the  vindictive  measures  of  the  House  of  Lords 
were  passed  with  unexampled  rapidity  against  all 
the  survivors  of  the  grand  Commonwealth,  which 
had  done  so  much  for  the  Protestant  cause,  as  well 
as  in  overthrowing  the  base  and  faithless  Stuarts. 
The  third  daughter.  Lady  Anne  Bourchier, 
Countess  of  Middlesex,  married  Sir  Chichester 
Wrey,  the  third  baronet  of  that  name,  and  from 
him  the  present  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  is  lineally 
descended.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the 
death  warrant  of  Charles  contains  the  names  of 
some  of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  such  as 
Grey  of  Groby,  Bourchier,  Pelham,  Tichbome,  and 
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Cromwell,  all  of  the  above  being  as  old  as  the 
Conquest,  the  second  and  third  names  on  the  death 
warrant,  viz..  Grey  and  Cromwell,  both  married 
a  Bourchier,  yet  no  relation  to  each  other.  The 
former  I  have  already  named  ;  and  his  wife  must 
have  been  a  cousin  of  Sir  John  Bourchier,  whose 
signature  (the  eighth)  and  seal,  both  of  which  are 
very  plain,  prove  him  to  have  been  of  the  old  stock 
of  the  Bourchlers  of  Essex,  who  possessed  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family  no  less  than  three 
earldoms,  viz.  of  Ewe,  Essex,  and  Bath  ;  whereas 
CromwelFs  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bourchier,  of  Felsted,  in  Essex,  is  proved  by  her 
armorial  bearings  to  have  been  in  no  wise  related 
to  the  historic  family  of  that  name. 

Bourchier  Wrey  Savile, 

Rector  of  Shillingford. 

John  Russell,  Artist  in  Crayons  (5**  S. 
viii.  88,  134.)— In  addition  to  the  published  re- 
plies to  my  query,  I  have  to  thank  another  corre- 
spondent of  "  N.  &  Q.,''  Mr.  Ralph  N.  James, 
for  his  courteous  kindness  in  sending,  for  my 
acceptance,  a  copy  of  Elements  of  Painting  toitli 
Crayons,  by  John  Russell  (Dublin,  1773,  pp.  77). 
The  edition  of  this  work  mentioned  by  it  W,  is 
probably  the  second  edition.  The  dedication  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  in  the  first  edition, 
is  dated  from  "  Mortimer  Street,  May  4,  1773." 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  artist  spells  his  name 
with  the  double  I  The  method  of  painting  de- 
scribed in  his  book  corresponds,  in  every  respect, 
to  the  execution  of  the  family  portraits  mentioned 
in  my  note.  The  dates  are  also  such  as  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  **  Russell  of  Stourbridge  " 
was  this  same  John  Russell,  the  Royal  Acade- 
mician. I  may  now  say  that  the  portraits,  eleven 
in  number,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Bradley,  Sherwood  Villa,  Willes  Road,  Leam- 
ington. The  largest  and  best  of  the  eleven  is  an 
extraordinarily  fine  half-length  portrait,  life  size, 
of  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Bradley,  M.  A, 
Rector  of  Naunton  Beauchamp,  chaplain  to  Lord 
Foley,  and  Vicar  of  Chaddesley  Corbett,  Wor- 
cestershire. At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  was 
married,  on  August  22,  1763,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Highway,  Esq.,  of  Drayton  Hall,  near 
Chaddesley,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county.  Seven 
of  the  crayon  portraits  are  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Highway,  their  two  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
the  other  four  portraits  are  of  the  Bradley  family. 
As  Stourbridge  is  not  far  from  Drayton  and 
Chaddesley,  it  may  have  led  to  the  supposition,  at 
a  later  date,  that  the  portraits  were  executed 
there.  Perhaps  the  family  papers  of  the  Russell 
family,  as  suggested  by  General  Riqaud,  may 
contain  some  mention  of  these  Bradley  and  High- 
way portraits.  The  Rev.  T.  Bradley  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bradley,  D.D.,  who,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chan- 


cellor to  the  living  of  Chaddesley,  in  1715  ;  and, 
1727,  was  also  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Astley, 
Worcestershire.  At  his  death  the  Lord  Chancellor 
presented  his  son,  T.  Bradley,  to  the  living  of 
Chaddesley,  which  is  the  only  instance  within  my 
knowledge  where  an  important  Chancellor's  living 
has  been  held  by  father  and  son,  in  succession,  for 
a  considerable  term  of  years. 

Cuthbert  Bbde. 

"  The  Fortune  Teller"  (5"»  S.  viii.  108,  154.) 
— The  artist  of  this  picture,  the  proper  tide  of 
which  is  "  Cup  Tossing,"  was  N.  J.  Crowley,  of 
13,  Upper  Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  It 
became  very  popular,  was  engraved  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  and  was  admirably  reproduced  in  "fictile 
ivory  "  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stanton,  of  Birmingham,  and 
issued  by  the  late  Henry  Elkington  of  that  town. 

William  Bates. 

BirmiDgham. 

The  "  Crisis  "  Tracts  (5«»  S.  iii.  487  ;  iv.  78  ; 
vii.  467 ;  viii.  14.)— Though  I  cannot  answer 
Este's  query  as  to  the  author  of  these  tracts,  some 
additional  particulars  may  prove  useful.  In  that 
invaluable  Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  AtnericOy 
from  its  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Joseph 
Sabin,  New  York  and  London,  1871,  there  is  a 
notice  of  an  edition  that  seems  more  complete  than 
any  yet  mentioned  in  your  pages : — 

"The  Crisis.  To  be  continued  weekly  dorinf?  the 
present  Bloody  Civil  War  in  America.  [London]  Printed 
and  published  for  the  Authors  by  T.  W.  Shaw,  Fleet 
Street,  where  letters  to  the  publisher  will  be  thankfully 
received.  1775-1776.  2  yols.  folio,  91  numbert,  pp.  574, 
and  Broadside  of  the  Declaration,  July  4, 1776." 

In  a  note,  Sabin  says : — 

"  In  one  of  Welford*8  catalogues  there  are  said  to  be 
98  numbers,  the  last  being  dated  Oct  12, 1776.  It  was 
reprinted  in  part  as  below :  '  The  Crisis,  roL  i.  contain- 
ing xxviii.  numbers,  London  printed;  New  York,  re- 
printed by  John  Anderson,  at  Beekman  Slip.  M.DCC.LXXVI. 
rimo.    Pp.236.»" 

Another  authority  (Go wans)  states  this  to  be  very 
rare,  and  all  ever  published  by  Anderson.  Sabin 
mentions  a  few  other  editions  of  only  a  few  num- 
bers printed  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  New  London, 
but  omits  one  printed  at  Hartford  in  1775,  men- 
tioned in  the  bibliography  of  ante-  (American)  re- 
volutionary publications  in  the  1874  edition  of 
Thomas's  History  of  Printing,  vol.  ii.  p.  657. 

In  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  March,  1775, 
will  be  found  the  following  interesting  detaOs  in 
regard  to  this  tract,  and  a  fellow-martyr  with  a 
nearly  pimilar  title : — 

'*  House  of  Peers,  Feb.  24, 1775.  Lord  Effingham  com- 
plained of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  produced 
a  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Present  Crisis  with  Respect  to 
America  Considered,'  published  by  T.  Becket,  which  his 
Lordship  declared  to  be  a  most  daring  insult  on  the 
King,  and  moved  that  the  House  would  come  to  resolu- 
tions to  the  following  effect :  That  the  said  pamphlet  is 
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a  falae,  malicioas,  and  dangeroui  libel,  sabTorsiTe  of  the 
principles  of  the  glorious  ReTolution  to  which  we  owe 
oar  present  inraluable  constitution,  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  that  one  of  the  said  pamphlets  be  burnt  by 
the  Lands  of  the  common  hangman  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
and  another  at  the  Royal  Exchange;  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  a 
conference,  and  that  the  concurrence  of  that  House  be 
desired.  Which  resolutions,  being  read,  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

*'Feb.  27.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  two 
floosea  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet 
pnbli^ed  by  T.  Becket,  when  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commons  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  on  the  24th 
WIS  agreed,  and  the  pamphlet  ordered  to  be  burnt 
accordingly.  A  second  conference  ensued,  arising  from 
a  complaint  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  a  like  complaint  in  the  Lower  House  preferred  by 
Lord  Chewton,  against  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
Critit,  No.  8,  published  for  T.  Shaw.  In  the  Lower 
House  the  paper  in  question  had  been  voted  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel ;  in  the  Upper  House  the 
word  trecuonabU  was  added,  but  upon  reconsidering  the 
matter  that  word  was  omitted,  and  the  paper  ordered, 
like  the  other,  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

"The principles  of  these  offenstre  publications  were 
diametrically  opposite :  the  pamphlet  asserted  a  right  in 
the  sorereign  to  levy  taxes  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, proTided  this  consent  was  withheld;  the  other, 
tluit  every  attack  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution  was  treason  against  the  people." 

The  same  magazine  says,  p.  148,  under  date 
"Tuesday,  March  7":— 

"The  Crisu,  No.  iii.,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  'The 
Present  Crisis  with  Respect  to  America'  were  both 
bomt  at  the  Royal  Exchange  gate  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  There  was  a  prodigious  concourse 
of  people,  some  of  whom  were  at  first  very  riotous ;  they 
■eised  and  threw  about  the  first  brush  faggots  which 
were  brought,  and  treated  the  city  marshall  and  the 
hangman  very  ill ;  but  more  faggots  being  sent,  which 
were  dipped  in  turpentine,  they  immediately  took  fire, 
and  the  pamphlet  and  periodical  paper  were  soon  con- 
imned.  Botn  the  said  publications  were  burnt  in  like 
numner  at  Whitehall  the  day  before." 

William  John  Potts. 
Gamden,  New  Jersey. 

Passion  Wbbk  :  Holt  Week  (6^^  S.  viii.  129.) 
~Ko  doubt  Holy  week  is  the  more  ancient  name 
for  this  particular  season,  but  as  it  is  the  week  in 
which  our  Lord's  Passion  is  commemorated,  it 
may  without  impropriety  be  also  called  Passion 
week.  Bishop  Sparrow,  a  Liturgiolpgist  of  ad- 
mitted authority,  seems  to  allow  the  propriety  of 
the  term,  for  in  the  index  to  his  RationaUf  under 
the  artide  "  Passion  week,"  he  directs  the  reader 
to  "Holy  week." 

StilLaa  Holy  week  has  antiquity  in  its  favour, 
while  Passion  week  is  a  term  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  I  think  it  may  be  best  replied  to 
your  correspondent's  query  thus— that  though  posi- 
tively not  wrong  in  using  the  latter,  he  would  be 
more  richt  in  using  the  former. 

Another  name  used  by  the  Early  Church  was 
He6doma«  mobgnay  or  the  Great  week  ;  the  reason  : 


for  which  is  given  at  length  by  St.  Chrysostom  in 
two  of  his  homilies,  viz.,  that  on  Psalm  cxlv.  and 
the  thirtieth  on  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

In  Ducange  I  find :— 

*'  Hebdomada  Pattionis,  pro  hebdomada  majori,  (jisb 
est  post  Palmas  accipi  videtur  &  BirtholomaBO  ocnba, 
lib.  6,  AnnaL  Oenuens.,  ad  an.  1227." 

Passion  week,  which,  as  it  appears  from  Bar- 
tholomew the  scribe  (?),  is  to  be  taken  as  identical 
with  the  Great  week,  coming  immediately  after 
Palm  Sunday. 

From  which  it  is  plain  that  it  went  under  this 
name  as  early  at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Edmund  Tkw,  M.A. 

Modem  popular  use  has  transferred  the  title  of 
Passion  week  from  the  fifth  week  of  Lent  to  the 
sixth,  which  is  more  properly  termed  the  Holy 
week  or  Great  week. 

Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  AnnotcUed  Book  of  Cknnmon 
Prayer,  says : — 

"  The  name  of  Passion  Sunday  has  been  giren  to  the 
second  Sunday  before  Good  Friday  from  time  imme- 
morial, because  on  that  day  our  Lord  began  to  make 
open  prediction  of  His  coming  sufferinj^s.  The  Epistle 
refers  to  our  Lord's  Passion ;  the  Gospel  narrates  the 
beginning  of  it  in  that  fearful  rejection  of  Him  by  the 
Jews,"  &c. 

T.  F.  R. 

"Squenches"  (5*^  S.  viii.  126.)— There  is  less 
difficulty  about  this  word  than  Anolo-Scotus 
seems  to  think.  If  it  is  not,  which  is  improbable, 
a  misprint  for  squinches,  i.e.  "squints"  or  hagio- 
scopes, it  refers  to  squenches  or  squanclus  (query 
haunches),  which,  in  towers  built  in  diminishing 
stages,  support  within,  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
pendentives  of  a  dome,  an  upper  stage  on  a  lower 
one,  and,  being  otherwise  called  brackets,  are  con- 
stracted  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  structure  to 
sustain  those  of  an  upper  one,  and  bisect  the 
complementary  angles  of  both.  0. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  merely  another  spelling  of 
squinches,  i.e.  "small  arches  formed  across  the 
angles  of  walls  in  towers  to  support  the  alternate 
sides  of  an  octagonal  superstructure."  The  word 
is  given  in  Sacred  Archeology;  also,  with  an  illus- 
tration, in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

T.  F.  R. 

Pewsey. 

The  Crescent  (5'»>  S.  vii.  347  ;  viii.  91.)— 
In  connexion  with  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  interest  your  readers  to  be  in- 
formed, or  reminded,  that  the  crescent  has  been 
the  badge  of  a  Christian  and  religious  order  of 
knighthood,  viz.,  of  that  established  at  Angers  by 
Ren^,  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  a.d.  1464.  This  Ren6 
was  bVother  and  heir  of  Louis  III.,  King  of  Naples. 
The  objects  of  the  order  were  those  common  to  the 
chief  orders  of  those  days,  viz ,  the  honour  of  God, 
defence  of  the  Church,  and  the  encouragement  of  > 
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noble  actions.  The  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Kings  of 
Sicily  were  sovereigns  of  the  order.  The  b^ge 
was  a  crescent  of  gold,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in 
red  letters,  the  word  "Loz,*'  the  import  being 
"  Loz  (laus)  en  Croissant,"  Praise  by  increasing. 
Like  many  other  similar  orders,  I  believe  that  of 
the  Crescent  expired  with  the  liife  of  its  founder. 

W.  D. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson 
(5*^  S.  viii.  105.) — Mr.  Hyatt  has  weakened  the 
force  of  Mr.  Hume's  letter  by  not  quoting  it  fully : 

"But  you  tell  me  that  Swift  does  otherwise.  To  be 
sure  there  is  no  reply  to  that ;  and  we  must  swallow  your 
hath  too  upon  ths  same  authority.  /  vnll  9t€  you  d — d 
sooner*^ But  I  wUl  endeavour  io  keep  my  temper,** 

Mr.  Hyatt's  introductory  remarks  are  word  for 
word  from  Dujjald  Stewart  (see  Works  of  IVilliam 
Bobertsoriy  D.D.,  to  lohich  is  Prefixed  an  Account 
of  his  Life  and  Writings  by  Dngald  Stewart^ 
p.  xii,  London,  Frederick  Westley  &  A.  H.  Davis, 
1834).  R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies* 
Asylum  (b^  S.  viii.  128)  is  an  institution  for  the 
reception  of  aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  members 
of  any  friendly  or  benefit  societies  (within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Post  Office),  who  are  provided  with  a 
free  residence,  coal,  light,  medical  attendance,  &c., 
and  a  weekly  allowance  towards  maintenance.  It 
was  founded  in  1829.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1836-7,  Alderman  Copeland  (then  Lord  Mayor) 
laying  the  foundation  stone.  The  west  wing  was 
added  in  1853-54,  Lord  Ebury  laying  the  first 
stone.  The  asylum  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  income  of  the  capital  is  divided 
amongst  the  inmates  towards  their  maintenance. 
The  east  wing  and  two  houses  were  built  in  1866 
at  the  cost  of  2,670L  (under  the  direction  of  myself), 
with  accommodation  for  sixty-nine  married  couples 
or  138  inmates.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Sir 
B.  S.  Phillips,  laid  the  foundation  stone,  attended 
by  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheritf  Gibbons  and  other 
gentlemen.  W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A. 

"PerturbabanturConstantinopolitani,"&c. 
(5^  S.  viii.  140.)— Mr.  Collins  Trblawny,  in 
quoting  this  familiar  couplet,  is  wrong  in  speaking 
of  it  as  containing  a  perfect  hexameter.  It  hiis 
been  often  pointed  out  that  the  word  Coiutantino- 
polttani  is  made  to  carry  twy  false  quantities  ;  the 
0  should  be  short  and  the  ♦  long.  D.  C.  T. 

"Mazagran"  (5^  S.  viiL  26,  76,  118.)— 
"  Mazagran,"  though  now  much  in  use,  and  though 
not  of  very  recent  introduction,  is  absent  from 
Littr^*s  Dictionnaire.  But  the  valiant  old  lexico- 
grapher is  now  preparing  a  supplement,  in  Which 
the  word  is  to  be  duly  noticed.  From  this  supple- 
ment, of  which  only  the  first  sheets  have  as  yet 
been  issued,  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co., 


have  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  the  following 
extract  for  "N.  &  Q."  :— 

**  Mazagran,  a.m.  Breuvage  dont  le  nom  et  rnsage 
datent  de  Th^roique  defense  de  Mazagran,  en  Algirie, 
par  le  capltaine  Lelidrre ;  on  tert,  dans  un  verre  profoad, 
du  caf6  noir,  avec  cme  cuiller  ii  long  manche,  poor  meler 
le  Sucre  et  I'eau^  et  quelquefois  I'eau  de  lie,  que  le  con- 
somma^ur  ajoute.'' 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  above  definition  is 
entirely  correct,  and  will  be  endorsed  by  all 
Frenchmen.  A.  Beljakb. 

Paris. 

"  Vertaous  ACER  "  {b^  S.  vii.  426.)— Riddle 
would  seem  to  consider  vertraha  another  ortho- 
graphy of  vertagus;  Littleton  and  Ainsworth 
derive  the  latter  from  verto  and  ago.  Famabios 
says,  "  vertrahtLS  ab  agiliter  vertendo  " ;  Caius,  **  a 
vertendo  " ;  Turnebus  says  that  "  a  feram  trahendo 
dictos  vertrahosJ*  Menage,  after  deriving  braque 
from  braccus  (from  G.  brack),  whence  It.  braeco^ 
quotes  Gratius,  who  thinks  vertraha  was  t>riginall7 
vertrachay  which  he  would  derive  from  velt,  campos, 
and  Sax.  racha  ( A.-S.  rcecc),  whence  the  Sco.  racht^ 
Eng.  brache.  Dufresne — who  renders  vdtrakOf 
veltrahnSy  veltrisy  "canis  sagax,"  and  refers  to 
"  Cants  Veltris,"  whence  G.  weZ<er,  It.  velirOy  Fr. 
viautre — after  referring  to  Turnebus,  Caius,  and 
Farnabius,  sa^s : — "  Proinde  quidam  veltrts  appel- 
latos  putant  a  velty  campus  Tneutonibus  .  .  .  vel 
ex  velt-jaghertj  veltragos  appellatos,  quasi  cam- 
pestres  venatores,  ex  velt,  campus,  et  jaghertf 
venator."  Littre,  under  vautre,  says  Elian  gives 
oveprpayoL  as  a  Celtic  word : — "  II  est  dans  le 
celtique  de  Comouailles  sous  la  forme  de  gtiilUr ; 
et  Zeuss  pense  que  vertragus  repr^ente  Time,  trai^ 
pied,  avec  la  particule  intensive  verJ*  Arrianns 
(Flav.),  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of 
the  Celtic  breed  of  dogs : — Ai  3c  ttoSwiccis  Kvve:  ai 
KcArtKat  KaXovvrat  fj.€V  Ovcprpayot  Kvrcs,  <f»>vi) 
rri  KcArtKv;  .  .  .  aTTo  T7;s  <i>ki'T7/to?.  Orcprpavos 
occurs  in  Stephens,  but  not  in  most  dictionanes. 
^o^hocX^^^inhxQ  Lexicon  of  (he  RomanandByz'intint 
FcrtO(Z«,  gives  "  ovcprpayos  ( Kel  tic),  v«r<ra<yM«,  grey- 
hound, Arr.,  Venat.^  iii. 6.''  The  word  might  pertiaps 
be  tortured  from  the  Celtic  to  mean  a  quick  hound 
(grad^ruaig),  or  field  dog  (feart'niaig\  or  a  sharp 
dog  (gnr-rmiig).  From  this  vtr^ahus  is  probably 
derived  indirectly  the  name  Fetter  [Lane].  Bailey 
renders  feuUrer,  fewttrer,  "  a  dog-keeper,  he  who 
lets  them  loose  in  a  chase";  and  Stow  says: 
—"Then  is  Fewter  Lane,  which  stretcheth  sooth 
into  Fleet  Street  by  the  east  end  of  St.  Duastan's 
Church,  and  is  so  called  of  fiwiers  (or  idle  people) 
lying  there,  in  a  way  leading  to  gardens.'' 

The  ver  in  vercingeiorix  is  the  Gaelic  /cor,  a 
man.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Minnis=Mynnyd  (5*»>  S.  vii.  328,  374,  418, 

499.)— In  Halli well's  Archaic  Diet.,  u.  549,  the 

word  f)unny«  is  explained^  A  J^g*  ^^o^"^®"* — ■ 
Digitized  byVjOC 
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term  used  in  Kent ;  it  is  also  a  local  patronymia 
A  full  pedigree  of  the  Mennes  family  will  be  found 
in  Boy's  History  of  Sandwxcky  1792,  4to.,  facing 
p.  350.  This  is  so  very  close  to  the  word  minnis 
(La  Menesse)  as  to  serve  for  analogy.        A.  H. 

la  connexion  with  Mr.  Seeat's  note  on  the 
possible  derivation  of  this  word  from  the  Welsh 
fhynydd^  and  Mr.  Wedgwood's  citation  in  support 
of  it,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  the 
use  of  mynydd  in  the  sense  named  by  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood is  not  confined  to  Pembrokeshire,  but  is 
quite  common  throughout  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
cipality. Certainly  many  of  the  mynyddoedd  I 
We  seen  would  raise  a  smile  on  Saxon  faces, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  region  of  Snowdonia  by  Englishmen  of  the 
same  opinions  as  that  enlightened  statesman,  Lord 
F.  Hervey,  can  only  raise  a  feeling  of  envy  and 
an  unreasoning  jealousy  that  such  genuine  natural 
attractions  should  exist  in  the  land  of  a  "  semi- 
barbarian  race."        It.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

Stepmothers  (5**  S.  vii.  250, 394, 474.)— A  few 
instances  of  excellent  stepmothers  are  within  my 
knowledge.  A  gentleman,  who  resided  thirty 
jears  ago  in  the  interior  of  New  YoA,  told  me 
that  he  lost  his  mother  when  only  a  few  months 
old.  His  father  had  a  second  and  a  third  wife. 
He  said  to  me,  speaking  of  his  two  stepmothers, 
"  No  mother  could  have  done  her  duty  to  me  more 
fiiithfuUy  than  these  two  stepmothers  did."  When 
his  eldest  daughter  was  born  he  christened  her 
after  his  mother  and  his  two  stepmothers,  "  Abby 
Eunice  Elizabeth."  This  gentleman  was  married 
twice.  At  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  his 
youngest  daughter  was  about  six  years  old.  She 
called  her  stepmother  "mother,"  as  was  proper. 
Some  of  her  young  companions  felt  called  upon  to 
inform  her  that  she  ou^ht  to  say  "  stepmother,"  to 
which  she  replied,  "There  is  no  step  about  it." 
Very  admirably  did  this  lady  discharge  her  duty  to 
her  six  stepchildren.  It  happened  that  the  chQd 
above  mentioned  and  her  stepmother  were  remark- 
ably alike  in  features,  hair,  and  complexion,  so 
much  so  that,  after  the  family  removed  to  Detroit, 
the  stepmother  was  often  told  how  much  her 
youngest  daughter  resembled  her.  Uneda. 

Pb&delphim. 

Lapis  Ltncurius  (5*^^  S.  vii.  329,  457,  497.)— 
In  Salmon's  London  Dispensatory,  1707,  I  find 
the  following : — 

"  LjBcifl  Lapis,  Lyncoriiu,  Bilemiies,  Dactylns  Idans, 
Avycovpvov— the  Lynx  Stone.  It  receives  its  Name 
either  from  iU  Matter  or  its  Form.  It  is  call'd  the 
LjDx  Stone  from  its  matter,  becaose  it  is  said  to  be 
generated  of  a  Lynx's  Urine  :  BelemiUs,  from  its  likeness 
to  an  arrow,  and  Dactylus  Idceus  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Idaean  date,  or  that  which  grows  upon  Mount  Ida. 
it  if  a  shining  Stone,  almost  like  Amber,  and  is  found 
m  Germany,  Pomerania,  Helvetia,  Bortutia,  &c 


Schroder  saith,  if  it  be  old  it  stinks,  nor  can  it  be  taken 
away  by  burning." 

There  is  nothing  about  its  effect  on  the  growth  of 
mushrooms. 

James,  in  his  English  Bispensatoryy  1747,  says, 
re  Belemnites: — 

"  It  is  without  Ground  taken  for  the  Lapis  Lyncurios 
of  the  Antients,  since  it  is  evident  that  by  that  word 
Dioscorides  understood  Amber,  which  he  tells  as  was  bj 
some  taken  to  be  the  concreted  and  indurated  Urine  of 
the  Lynx." 

Mathiolus,  in  his  large  commentary  on  Diosco- 
rides, adopts  the  amber  theory,  but  repudiates  its 
animal  origin.  Thos.  B.  Groves. 

Weymouth. 

Edward  Whallbt,  the  Regicide  (5*^  S.  viiL 
29, 118,  137.)— The  latest  account  of  Whalley  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  Philadelphia,  printed  by 
the  Publication  Fund  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Penna.,  1877.  It  occupies  twelve  8vo.  pages  in 
No.  1.  The  author  is  Eobt.  Patterson  Robins, 
Esq.,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Robins,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  (see  5*^  S.  vii.  479). 

No.  2  of  the  same  magazine  contains  some 
critical  remarks  on  this  article  of  particular  in- 
terest, as  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Wm.  H.  Whit- 
more,  of  Boston  ;  also  a  pedigree  of  the  Whalley 
family,  beginning  with  the  regicide's  father, 
Richard,  and  his  wife,  their  children,  and  Major- 
Gen.  Whalleys  children  by  his  two  wives,  taken 
from  the  Visitation  of  Nottinghamshire,  published 
by  the  Harleian  Society. 

William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 

"Semper  Eadem*'  (5»»»  S.  viiL  20,  75,  119, 
136.) — Norden*s  very  scarce  view  of  London 
Bridge  in  its  first  state  is  engraved  within  a  border 
surmounted  by  the  arms  and  supporters  of  the 
queen,  under  which  is  her  motto  "Semper  Eadem." 
The  print  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Richard  Salstondall, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1597.  Two  naked  boys 
flying  bear  each  a  shield,  one  with  Sir  Richard's 
arms,  the  other  those  of  the  City. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

The  Key  as  an  Emblem  (5*^  S.  vii.  409  ;  viii. 
129.)— In  the  Gilda  Theutonicorum  the  alderman 
on  election  received  from  his  predecessor  a  key  as 
the  symbol  of  his  power  and  functions. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Trial  op  King  Charles  I.  (S***  S.  viiL  66, 
114.)— The  following  is  the  full  title  of  the  folio 
volume  referred  to  : — 

"  A  True  Copy  of  the  Journal  of  tbe  High  Court  of 
justice  for  the  Tryal  of  King  Charles  I.  as  it  was  Read 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Attested  under  the  Hand 
of  Phelps,  Cierk  to  that  Infamous  Court/ 

,  tized  by  ^ 


;'G^n^e 
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J.  Nalson,  LL.D.,  Jan.  4. 1683  (with  a  large  Introduc- 
tion). London,  Printed  by  H.  C.  for  Thomas  Drin^  at 
the  Harrow,  at  the  Corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  in  Fleet 
Street,  1634." 

H.  W.  S. 

Heraldic  Book-plates  (5***  S.  vi.  465,  469  ; 
Til.  36,  76,  233,  435,  515  ;  viii.  38,  79,  118,  158.) 
— To  the  list  of  collectors  of  heraldic  book-plates 
please  to  add  the  name  of 

A.  E.  Lawson  Lowe. 

Highfield,  Nottinghamshire. 

Bailey's  *•  Dictionary  "  (6^  S.  vii.  447; 
viii.  62.)— My  copy  of  Bailey  is  a  thick  8vo.  (one 
vol.),  dated  1726,  "  The  third  edition,  with  lai^e 
additions."  The  "  gunpowder  "  error  is  corrected. 
The  second  edition  must  have  appeared  between 
1721  and  1726.  The  "  five-and- twentieth  edition" 
bears  date  1790, and  includes  "Preface  to  twenty- 
fourth  edition,"  dated  London,  January  1,  1782. 

Kingston. 

Joan  of  Arc  (5'*  S.  viii.  8,  76,  137.)— -Having 

^  >  clos^  I*  my  hand  Rymer's  Fosderay  I  collated  the 

passage  extracted  into  Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive 

Battles  (8vo.  edit ,  1856,  p.  338)  with  the  Fadera, 

vol.  X.  p.  408. 

I  find  that  Prof.  Creasy  has  given  every  word, 
with  the  exact  spelling,  from  Rymer,  beginning 
"  And  alle  thing,"  ending  "  in  grete  nombre,  &c." 
The  &c.,  I  presume,  marks  it  as  a  fragment,  and 
that  the  remainder  was  of  no  value.  There  is  a 
heading  to  the  passage,  "Super  morte  Comitis 
Sarum,  super  Incantamentis  diabolise   Foeminse, 

Suam  Puellam  nuncupant,  &c.,"  and,  in  the  margin, 
:ymers    reference,   "a.d.    1428.     An.   7  H.  6. 
Coton.  Bibl.  Titus,  E.  5." 

The  passage  from  Johan.  de  Fordun,  Scoti- 
chronicoUf  is  too  long  for  me  to  extract  for  your 
pages.  It  takes  four  8vo.  sides  ;  but  the  correct 
reference  may  be  useful  to  Mr.  Barb6,  and  he 
may  get  it  copied.  It  will  be  found  in  Heame's 
edition,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1224-27,  capitulum  xxxvL, 
"De  victrice  puella  Francije,  et  de  morte  ejus." 
I  may  add  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  heroine 
being  otherwise  than  maiden.  After  stating  that 
the  king  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  then  the 
wounding  of  Joan,  "  la  Pucel  per  utraque  femora 
ictu  garaldi  transfixa  est,"  there  follows : — 

"Quo  comperto,  rex  transulit  se  Aarelianis,  et  ipsa 
transducta  ad  Valeis,  ubi  curata,  translata  eat  ad  Com- 
pendium, et  ibi  explorata  k  capta  ab  Anglis  &  Burgundis 
transmissa  fuit  Rothomago,  ubi  judicio  Domini  Johannis 
Regentis,  dolio  inclusa  inoinerata  est,"  &c. 

Caxton*s  Polychronicon  states  that  the  poor 
maid  strove  to  avoid  her  cruel  death  by  saying 
she  was  with  child.  The  passage  is  in  the  eighth 
book,  fo.  cccxxxv,  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  then  seven  years  old  :-— 

"  This  yere  y«  good  erle  of  Salysbury  syre  Thomas 
Montague  layd  syege  unto  Orleaunce.    At  whiche  syege 


he  was  slayne  with  a  gosne,  which  came  out  of  the 
towne. 

"On  whoos  soule  god  have  mercy.  For  syth  yt  be 
was  slayne  Englysshe  men  never  gate  ne  prevaylled  in 
Fraunce.  But  ever  after  began  too  leese  lytell  &  lyieU 
tyll  all  was  loste. 

•*Thi«  yere  on  Saint  Leonardi  daye  kyn^  Henry 
beynge  seven  yere  of  aege  was  crowned  at  Westmenstre. 
At  whoos  coronacyon  were  made  syx  and  tbyrty 
knyghtes.  This  yere  on  Say n to  Georges  daye  he  parsed 
over  see  to  Calays  towarde  Fraunce.  Aboute  thi-s  tyme 
and  afore  the  reame  beynge  in  grete  myserrie  and  trybu- 
lacion,  the  Dolphyn  with  hispartye  began  to  make  warre 
and  gate  certayne  places,  and  made  destrussea  upon 
Englysshe  men,  by  the  meane  of  his  capytaines.  I'hat 
is  to  wyte  La  Heer  and  Poton  de  Sestraylles. 

"And  in  especyall  a  mavde  which  they  namyd  La 
Pucell  de  dieu.  This  mayde  roode  lyke  a  man.  And 
was  a  valyaunt  capytayne  among  theoL  And  toke  upon 
her  many  and  grete  euterpryses.  In  so  muche  that  they 
had  a  byleve  to  have  recoverde  all  theyr  losses  by  her. 
Notwythstandyng  at  laste  after  many  grete  faytes  by 
helpe  and  promesse  of  Sir  John  Lurembrydge  whiche 
was  a  noble  capytayne  of  the  dukes  of  Burgoyne,  and 
many  Englysshe  men,  Pycardes,  and  Burgonyons,  whiche 
were  of  our  party  before  the  towne  of  Compyne,  the  thre 
and  twentyest  day  of  Maye,  the  sayd  Pucell  was  take 
in  the  felde  armyd  lyke  a  man,  and  many  other  capi- 
tayns  with  her.  And  all  brought  to  Roan  and  there  she 
was  put  in  pryson,  and  there  she  was  JQged  by  the  lawe 
to  be  brente. 

"And  thenne  she  sayde  that  she  was  with  chylde, 
whereby  she  wa?  respyted  a  whyle.  But  in  conclusyon 
it  was  founde  that  she  was  not  with  chylde.  And  thenne 
she  was  brente  in  Roan.  And  the  other  capytaynes  were 
put  to  raunsonne,  and  entreated  as  men  of  wurre  ben 

acustomed '* 

GiDBES  RiOAUD. 

Magdalen  College. 

Watt's  "Bibliotheca  Britannica"  (5**»  S.  vi. 
342;  viii.  151.)— Olphar  Hamst,  if  I  understand 
him,  attributes  to  me  the  authorship  of  the  Index 
to  the  Baker  MSS,,  a  work  to  which,  from  the  day 
of  its  publication,  I  have  been  much  indebted  as 
a  guide,  but  in  which  I  had  no  hand  whatever. 
Probably  your  correspondent  is  thinking  of  the 
calendar  of  that  portion  of  the  Baker  MSS.  which 
is  preserved  at  Cambridge.  This  is  my  work,  and 
Olphar  Hamst  will  be  doing  a  service  to  letters 
if  he  will  point  out  in  it  errors  as  flagrant  as  occur 
in  dmost  every  page  of  Allibone.  He  is  right  in 
saying  that  I  have  made  corrections  in  the  Index ; 
indeed,  I  may  safely  assume  that  no  one  is  so 
familiar  with  the  book  as  I  am,  since  I  have  printed 
several  hundred  pages  from  the  Baker  collections. 
When  Olphar  Hamst  goes  on  to  ask,  "Will 
Prof.  Mayor  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  any  one 
of  the  titles  or  statements  in  his  list  ? "  I  must 
leave  it  to  him  to  point  out  which  statement  is  in- 
accurate. I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  he  seems 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors 
which  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  Watt's 
gigantic  work.  John  E.  B^  Mayor. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  QOQIC 
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Kino  Alfred  and  thb  Cakbs  (5^  S.  viiL  68.) 
—This  "apocryphal  story,"  as  A.  0.  V.  P.  is 
pleased  to  ^1  it,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alfred 
himself,  and  being  recorded  by  the  kind's  own  most 
intimate  friend  and  biographer,  Asser  Meneviensis, 
the  question  whether  it  be  true  seems  not  quite  so 
silly  as  your  correspondent  imagines.  Asser  wrote 
his  history  while  the  king  was  still  living,  and 
most  likely  had  the  account  from  Alfred's  own 
lips.  F.  N. 

First  Local  Newspapers  (5'*>  S.  viii.  72, 140, 
153.)— In  reply  to  Mr.  Dunn,  I  would  state  that 
1  did  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  list  of  local 
papers  to  the  year  1730.  I  only  gave  the  first 
paper  printed  in  each  town.         Wm.  Ratner. 

John  English,  D.D.  (6*»»  S.  viii.  67.)— Wood, 
Fatti  Oxon,,  an.  1630,  has:— "D.D.,  June  22, 
John  English,  of  Balliol  Coll."  Le  Neve  (Fasti, 
Tol.  i.  p.  449,  Oxf ,  1854),  under  the  "  Cathedral 
of  Gloucester,''  has  that  he  was  "presented 
nth  Nov.,  1633  ;  installed  22nd  April,  1634  ;  ob. 
18th  Aug.,  1643."  Rudder  (Hist,  of  Olouc.,  p.  160, 
1779)  says  that  he  also  was  rector  of  Rudford  in 
1633.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Walker  {Svff,  Clergy,  fol.,  1714,  pt.  iL  p.  33) 
mentions  this  clergyman  as  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Gloucester,  and  states :— "  He  had  been  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College  in  Oxford,  became  D.D.  in  the 
year  1630,  and  died  in  1648." 

John  I.  Dredge. 

BuisT :  Boost  :  Boust  (5»*»  S.  viii.  49.)— This 
word  is  Scotch  for  the  mark  set  on  cattle  by  the 
owners ;  cf.  the  Monastery,  where  Christie  of  the 
Clinthill  says  of  Henry  Warden,  "  He  has  not  the 
baist  of  those  black  cattle" — the  monks  of  St. 
Mary's.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Origin  of  the  American  Dollar  Mark  (5^ 
S.  vi.  386,  434  ;  vii.  98,  155,  317,  355,  495.)- In 
connexion  with  this  subject,  as  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
NoRCROSS,  permit  me  to  say,  touching  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  "two  slanting  lines"  originally  phiced 
on  either  side  of  the  figure  /8/,  and  subsequently 
through  it,  as  mentioned,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
American  numismatists,  these  lines  were  intended 
to  represent  the  pillars  which  appeared  on  the 
Spanish  dollar,  or  **  piece  of  eight,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ordinary  Spanish  dollar  of  less  value, 
which  bore  the  Spanish  shield  without  the  pillars. 
While  the  pillars  were,  of  course,  perpendicular  on. 
the  coins,  the  strokes  of  the  pen  or  lines,  which 
originally  when  written  were  placed  on  either  side 
if(  the  8  (in  keeping  with  the  pillars  on  the  coins 
on  each  side  of  the  shield),  naturally  inclined  at  an 
angle,  in  keeping  with  the  writing  entire. 

H.  K.  W.  Wilcox. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


"Twitten"  (6«»  S.  viL  348,  518;  viiu  117.)— 
I  know  of  one  narrow  lane  in  Derbyshire  which  is 
called  ^  Twitchill,"  but  such  lanes  or  passages  are 
generall v  called  "  channels "  in  that  county.  To 
twitchill  signifies  to  beat,  not  with  heavy  blows 
of  a  stick,  but  in  sharp,  stinging  blows  with 
a  pliant  and  slender  twig  cut  from  a  hedge,  or 
with  a  rod.  To  tmtchill  a  dog  is  to  put  him 
through  that  awful  torture  of  tying  a  tin  kettle  to 
his  tail  and  thus  sending  him  abroad.  The  man 
who  chastises  his  dog  with  a  whip,  holding  him 
the  while  with  the  other  hand  by  the  collar,  is 
giving  his  dog  "  a  twitchilling." 

Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Curious  Use  of  Words  (5**  S^vii.  468  ;  viiL 
15.)— Pa«^ :  "  as  rotten  as  path  "  very  tender  or 
rotten  indeed.    In  evcry-day  use  in  Lincolnshire. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

I  used  to  hear  posh  in  Weardale  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  applied  to  a  great  number  of 
anything  :  a  ^^pash  of  birds,"  a  large  flock ;  a 
"|WM^  of  potatoes,"  &c. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

The  Simile  :  Milton  (5*^  S.  vii.  186,  296, 437  ; 
viii.  53.)— Compare  Herrick  : — 

'*  When  I  behold  another  gmce 
In  the  ascent  of  curious  lace, 
Which,  like  a  pinnacle,  doth  show 
The  top,  and  the  t^p-gallant  too." 

Oolden  Treasury,  ed.  1877,  p.  90. 
William  George  Black. 
Glasgow. 

Db  Sozier  and  Da  Souza  Families  (5*^  S. 
viii.  48.)— Is  Sigma  acquainted  with  M.  de  Sousa 
Moreyra's  Casa  de  Soiua,  published  in  1694  ? 

Hirondelle. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6**»  S.  viii.  149.)— 

The  Modem  Athens;  Babylon  the  Oreat ;  AUic  Frag* 
metUs. — The  author  was  Robert  Mudie.  Ue  also  wrote 
A  Second  Judgment  of  Babylon  the  Great,  and  a  large 
number  of  works  of  a  different  character,  to  which  his 
name  was  affixed.  C.  Ross. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (4*^  S.  viiL 
285.)— 

**  Passing  away  is  written  on  the  world,  and  all  the 
world  contains." — Mrs.  P.  Ueman^,  and  used  as  the  text 
of  her  poem  entitled  "  Passing  Away  "  (vide  Songs  of 
the  Affections,  Edin.,  1840,  p.  158).  J.  Manuel. 

(Sti'S.viil  90,119,  159.) 
*•  Thou  too,  Dalbousie,"  &c. 
I  disavow  responsibility  for  any  wrong  authorship  or 
incorrect  retiding  of  the  above.  I  pave  my  reference,  to 
which  had  A.  C.  B.  turned,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horfe.  A.  C.  B.  U  again 
referred  to  *'  N.  &  Q  ,'*  4H'  S.  ii.  119.  W.  T.  M. 
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**  And  thou,  Dalhoussy,  the  great  god  of  War,"  &c. 
Sach  is  Pope's  version  of  the  line,  as  given  in  the  edition 
of  his  Works  edited  by  Warburton  (1767) ;  therefore,  if 
there  be  an  error.  Pope,  rather  tlian  W.  T.  M.,  ought  to 
be  credited  with  the  misquotation.  A.  T.'s  rendering  of 
the  line  {ante,  p.  90)  is  far  more  incorrect 

Frkdk.  Rule. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
A  Letter  to  the  Arehhitkop  of  Canierhury  on  the  Present 

Crisis  in  the   Church  of  England.     By  a  Layman. 

(H.  S.  King  &  Co.) 
A  SHARP  letter,  the  writer  of  which  demands  energetic 
episcopal  action  to  suppress  Auricular  Confession ;  to  clear 
the  Prayer  Book  of  all  passages  seeming  to  support  the 
practice ;  to  exact  a  declaration  of  pure  Protestantism 
from  candidates  at  ordination ;  and  to  have  inserted  in 
the  order  for  divine  service  a  prayer  for  Presbyterian 
churches  generally,  and  those  or  ScotUtnd  and  Ireland  in 
particular. 

Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing.     Bv  J.  J.  Manley,  M.A- 

With  Illustrations.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
In  the  preface  to  this  amusing  book  the  author  says  : 
"  It  pleased  me  to  write  it,  and  an  eminent  firm  of  pub- 
lishers, whose  house  stands,  appropriately  enongn  in 
tills  instance,  on  the  spot  where  old  Izaak  Walton  lived 
for  many  years,  to  publish  it— the  firm  of  Messrs.  Low 
k  Co.,  at  *  Crown  Buildings,  188,  Fleet  Street* "  Mr. 
Manley  opens  his  subject  with  a  word  or  two  on  the 
term  angler,  **  which  is  applied  to  those  who  fish  with 
books,  dyxiov,  the  elbow,  Latin  angulus,  which 
orginally  signified  anything  bent,  being  probably  the 
origin  of  the  word ;  unless,  indeed,  we  refer  it  to  the 
German  anken,  to  fix,  pierce,  or  to  the  Dutch  kanghen, 
to  hang."  The  old  angler's  shop,  where  he  sold  hosiery, 
is  described  as  being  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Chancery 
Lane— in  fact,  ten  doors  west  of  the  latter.  Izaak  re- 
moved here,  after  occupying  a  shop,  booth,  or  stall  in 
the  Roval  Exchange,  Oomhill.  Subsequently,  he  went 
into  Chancery  Lane,  seven  doors  up,  on  the  west  side. 
Dr.  Latham,  in  his  late  abridgment  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, derives  angle=^  comer,  from  Latin  angulns, 
giving  as  an  example  s  line  from  Spenser  :— 

'*  Into  the  utmost  angle  of  the  world." 
Angle=ft.  hook  Dr.  Latham  derives  from  A.-S.  angul, 
having  the  same  meaning,  and  illustrates  it  from  Sir 
Philip  Sidney :  "  She  also  had  an  angle  in  her  hand ;  but 
the  taker  was  so  taken  that  she  had  forgotten  taking." 
Mr.  Manley  has  treated  an  old  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
charming  manner.  He  has  a  page  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  or  nearly  so  (363),  and  there  is  not  a  dull  one 
amongst  them. 

The  Genealogist.     Edited  by  G.  W.  Marshall,  LL.D. 

(Golding  k  Lawrence.) 
The  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  above  contain  a 
"  History  of  the  Beautiful  Elizabeth  Blount,"  the  one 
mistress  of  Henry  VIII.  and  mother  (by  him)  of  Henry 
Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond.  This  account  if  very  in- 
teresting. 

The  Effects  of  Free  Trade  without  Reciprocity.  By  Cap- 
tain C.  Halford  Thompson.  (Exeter,  H.  S.  Eland.) 
A  PAMPHLET  urging  the  propriety  of  confining  trade 
privileges  to  those  nations  only  that  will  extend  the  same 
privileges  to  England. 

Lambeth  Palace  Library.— It  is  hoped  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  provide  for  the 
arrangement  of  several  ancient  parcnment  and  paper 


rolls  of  manors  and  rentals,  relating  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury. The  nature  of  these  documents  is  folly  described 
in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission ; 
but  at  present  their  contents  are  inaccessible.  Urgent 
representations  have  been  lately  made  to  render  them 
equally  serviceable  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
archiepiscopal  records. 

Thk  <* Moral  Theoloot"  or  Ltguori.— H.  asks: 
"Where  can  I  get  a  copy  of  the  alleged  Papal  letter 
which  constitutes  this  book  a  text-book  in  schools  1  and 
where  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  original  Constitutions 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (in  English)  K' 

D.  Barron  Briqhtwsll  corrects  a  slip  made  in  the 
notice  of  The  Apophthegtnes  of  Erasmus.  It  is  in 
Oammar  Ourton*s  Needle  the  drinking  song  alluded  to 
occurs.  A  song  in  Udall's  play,  "Christian  Custance 
have  I  Found,"  &c.,  furnishes  Petruchio,  probably,  with 
the  snatch  in  Act  ii  sc  1  of  Taming  of  the  Shrew—**  Kiss 
me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o*  Sunday." 

Euiacc  Baoster,  nee  Birch,  widow  of  Samuel  Bagster, 
the  celebrated  publisher  of  Bibles  in  all  languages,  re- 
cently died  within  a  few  hoars  of  completing  her 
hundredth  year.  This  revered  lady  was  bom  Ausust  23, 
1777,  and  she  died  at  Old  Windsor,  August  22,  1877. 
We  have  just  seen  a  photograph  of  a  leaf  in  her  father 
Birch's  Bible,  on  which  the  birth  of  this  ladv  is  recorded 
by  her  father  on  the  above  day,  month,  and  year  of  the 
la^t  century.  We  have  abo  just  seen  an  autogrAph  of 
this  lady  written  so  recently  as  the  29th  of  January  of 
the  present  year.  If  all  our  correspondents  wrote  as 
boldly  and  clearly,  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
happiness  in  the  editorial  department  of  "  N.  k  Q." 


^atiui  to  CurreitfpoiiSenM. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Civis.— Whether  an  ancestor  of  Alderman  Sir  John 
Bennett  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  or  not  we  are  un- 
able to  say,  but  we  are  told  that  the  Bennett  family  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  land— The  Banks,  Mountfield, 
near  Battle— ever  since  the  Conquest.  See  City  Preu, 
1871,  when  Sir  John  was  elected  sheriff. 

G.  S.  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  The  Greek  Testa- 
ment, vith  Entjfi^h  Notes,  Ci-itical,  Philological,  and 
Exeffilieal,  &c.,  is  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D., 
and  not,  as  implied  and  stated  {5*^  S.  vii.  409  ;  viii.  129, 
ISl),  by  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield. 

P.  A.  C— Such  assignats  are  common,  and  of  little 
value. 

John  Green.— Consnlt  the  Map  department  in  the 
British  Museum. 

ToM  Cook.— For  Guercino,  tee  any  dictionary  of 
fsinttrp. 

G.  LiOTD  (Cramlington.)— Quotation  wanted.  See 
Gi^ye  Potvis. 

A.  C.  B.— We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Apis. 

L.  a— Received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Busuiess  Letters  to  ''The  PublUher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
mimioations  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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FOLK-LORE. 

EcLiPSBS. — ^The  kte  eclipse  of  the  moon  re- 
minded me  of  a  quaint  MoDffolian  legend,  which  I 
find  noted  in  my  scrap-book  with  the  reference 
''Jacob  Grimm's  Deutsche  Myihologie'^ : — 

"  Atmcho  had  offended  the  gods.  Their  patience  and 
long-Bufferine  were  wearied  with  his  repeated  trans- 
grenmns,  and  they  had  resolved  to  inflict  upon  him  the 
poiii^hment  which  he  justly  deserved.  Aracho,  however, 
aware  of  their  intention,  fled  from  their  wrath,  and  kept 
himself  so  closely  concealed  that  they  were  nnaSIe  to 
diKorerhis  hiding-place.  In  their  difficulty  they  had 
rtcoarse  to  the  sun  and  moon,  from  whose  searching 
sight  nothing  is  bid,  and  asked  their  aid  to  discover  the 
fugitive.  The  sun  returned  but  unsatisfactory  answers 
to  thev  questions.  Bv  the  help  of  the  moon,  however, 
he  w«9  dragged  from  his  concealment  and  delivered  np 
to  the  justice  of  the  offended  deitiea  From  that  time 
Arachu,  burning  to  revenge  himself,  continually  pursues 
both  sun  and  moon,  and  whenever  he  comes  up  with 
them  in  their  flight  there  ensues  a  hand-to-hand  strutrgle, 
during  which  their  ra^s  are  obscured.  To  help  the  hard- 
pressed  luminaries  it  is  customary  to  raise  loud  cries,  to 
lonnd  the  trumpets  and  to  beat  the  drums,  till  Aracho, 
terrified  at  the  unusual  noise,  retires  from  the  conflict." 

This  strange  eastern  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
countries  where  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find 
traces  of  Mongolian  tradition,  in  Greenland  and  in 
Africa.  The  Greenlanders  during  eclipses  cany 
boxes  and  vessels  of  metal  to  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  and  there  beat  upon  them  till  the  darkness 


disappears.  The  Africans  fire  into  the  clouds  to 
terrify  the  monster  who  they  believe  is  thre\atening 
to  devour  the  planet 

This  may,  however,  have  less  connexion  with 
the  Mongolian  legend  than  with  a  superstition  of 
which  we  find  traces  in  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. St.  Maximus,  preaching  against  it  in  the 
fifth  century,  says : — 

**  Cum  ante  dies  plerosque  de  vntrse  avaritisscnpidTfate 
puliaverim,  ipsa  die  circa  vespersm.  tanta  voeileratio 
populi  exstitit,  ut  irreligiositas  ejus  penetraret  ad  coelum. 
Quod  quum  requirerem.  quid  sibi  clamor  hie  velit, 
dizerunt  mihi,  quod  laboranti  lunce  vatra  voe^ertUio 
svhvenirel  et  defectum  ejus  suit  clamorihu*  adjuvaret" 

By  forbidding  it  in  one  of  his  sermons  Eligius 
(588-659)  gives  us  a  proof  that  it  still  existed  in 
the  seventh  century :—  "  Nullus,  si  quando  luna 
obscuratur,  vociferare  praesumat,  quia  Deo  jubente^ 
certis  temporibus  obscuratur.'^  Even  four  centuries 
later  Burchard  of  Worms  (1024)  records  the 
penance  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  by  their  cries 
(the  formula  was  "  vince  luna !")  atteinpted  "splen- 
dorem  lunse  laborantis  restaurare.''  L.  Barb^. 
Buckeburg. 


Cure  of  Styes  by  Rings.— In  the  course  of  a 
review,  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  30th  December 
last,  of  Mr.  Jones's  Fingti-Ring  Lore,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  appeared : — 

"  At  p.  155, '  It  is  still  an  article  of  belief  in  some  per- 
sons that  there  is  virtue  enough  in  a  gold  ring  to  remove 
a  stye  from  the  eye,  if  it  be  rubbed  with  it.'  Mr.  Jones 
will  find  a  reference  to  this  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
The  Mad  Levers ;  further,  in  the  West  Indies  the  ex* 
planation  of  the  merits  of  the  gold  wedding-ring  given  is 
not  because  it  is  gold,  but  because  it  is  someth^  which, 
once  given  can  never  be  taken  back ;  and  the  Barbadians, 
according  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Branch,  believe  if  you  give  any- 
thing away  and  take  it  back  you  arre  sure  of  a  stye,  or 
*  cat-boil  *  ns  they  cnll  it.*' 

I  recently  came  across  a  passage  in  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne's  LeechdomSj 
Warieunning,  and  Stircraft  of  Early  England, 
which  shows  the  great,  antiquity  of  the  associa- 
tion : — 

"  Knotgrass  (Polvgonum  aviculare)...Por  sore  of  eyes, 
before  sunrise,  or  sborcly  before  it  begins  fully  to  sat, 
go  to  the  same  wort  proserpinsea,  and  scratch  it  round 
about  vitk  a  golden  ring^  and  say  that  thou  wilt  take  it 
for  leechdom  of  eye^,  and  after  three  days  go  agiUn 
thereto  before  rising  of  sun,  and  take  it.  and  hang  it 
about  the  man's  severe  {neck) ;  it  wUl  preit  well.  — 
Herbarium  Apuleii:  Leeohdoms^  Worteunningt  and  Star" 
craft  of  Barly  Englatid,  i.  113. 

William  George  Black. 

A  Daffodil  Superstition. — E.  Parfitt  writes 
as  follows  in  the  Western  Times : — 

"  The  following  superstition  was  related  to  me  by  a 
friend  who  had  been  staying  at  a  farm-house  near 
Christow,  and  as  far  a^  I  can  learn  the  superstition  is 
prevalent  in  the  Valley  of  the  Teign. 

**  Mv  friend  had  been  out  for  a  walk  in  the  meadows 
near  the  river.    Along  the  banks  the  daffodUs  are  ver;^ 
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abundant ;  be  picked  one,  and  wben  be  got  to  tbe  fann- 
botue  be  laid  it  on  tbe  table.  Soon  after  a  servant  came 
into  tbe  room  and  saw  tbe  flower,  and  at  once  ex- 
claimed, *  Wbo  brougbt  in  tbis  daflbdil  ?    Did  yon,  Mr. 

6 1    We  sball  bare  no  ducks  tbis  year ! ' 

**  My  friend  inamred  tbe  reason  for  sucb  a  supersti- 
tion, but  be  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer,  only  tbat 
it  was  io." 

Charles  Vivian. 

A  Wedding  Prognostic— At  Youlgreave, 
Derbyshire,  the^  say  it  is  a  sign  of  a  wedding  if 
three  women  with  the  same  initial  sit  at  the  table 
together.  H.  T.  C. 

Funerals  and  the  SuN.—Many  persons  in 
this  neighbourhood  consider  it  very  bad  luck  if, 
when  a  body  is  taken  to  be  buried,  the  funeral 
procession  proceeds  to  the  churchyard  by  a  way 
which  will  make  them  meet  the  sun  in  its  course. 
They  call  this  going  to  be  buried  "  the  back  way*^; 
and  I  know  of  people  who  would  do  almost  any- 
thing oyer  a  funeral  rather  than  not  follow  the 
sun.  Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Foreign  Folk-Lorb  (6*»»  S.  viil  45.)— With 
regard  to  the  belief  mentioned  as  existing  in 
Boumania,  that  a  child,  or  adult,  or  animal  decor- 
ated with  red  ribbons  is  impervious  to  the  Evil 
Eye,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  China 
favourite  charms  are  red  cloth  worn  in  the  pockets 
and  red  silk  braided  in  tbe  hair  of  children.  Again, 
Mr.  N.  B.  Dennys,  in  his  recently  published 
Folk-Lore  of  China,  gives  a  translation  of  a  power- 
ful charm  which  was  "  written  on  red  paper,  that 
colour  being  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  evil  spirits."  Charms  on  yellow  paper  are  also 
very  numerous,  a  picture  or  Chinese  characters 
being  drawn  on  the  paper  with  red  or  black  ink. 
William  George  Black. 


8HAKSPEARIANA. 
The  Obeli  op  the  Globe  Edition  in  the 
•*  Merchant  op  Venice"  {6^  S.  viii.4,  63,  104, 
163.) — A  word  on  the  kst  three  passages  in  Mr. 
Spence's  note,  viz.  5,  6,  and  7. 

5.  The  Globe  reading  is  wrong,  of  course,  but 
that  of  the  First  Folio  is  equally  so,  then  being  a 
case  of  "  the  absorption  of  the  cognate."    Read, 

'*  Happier^  tben,  in  tbis, 
8be  is  not  bi^  so  dull  but  sbe  cfin  learn." 

Globe  edition,  p.  194,  col.  1. 

6.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Spence  does  not  see  the 
difficulty  here,  for  the  sense  he  sees  in  the  passage 
is  very  nearly  nonsense.  He  will  yet  see  that  mean 
is  a  verb,  and  that  to  mean  it  signifies  to  exercise 
moderation.  Prof.  Corson  first  pointed  this  out 
to  me. 

"  It  is  very  meet 
Tbe  Lord  Bassanio  lead  an  uprixbt  life ; 
For  baving  such  a  blessing  in  bis  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  bere  on  earth  *' ; 


and  if  on  earth  he  do   not  taste  those  joys  in 
moderation,  he  will  have  little  chance  of  getting 
to  heaven  ;  expressed  in  these  two  lines  : — 
'*  And  if  on  earth  be  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven." 

Globe  edition,  p.  197,  eoL  1. 

7.  Mr.  Spence  will  also  come  in  time  to  fed 
that ''  woollen  bag-pipe"  cannot  be  right  He  says : 
''  The  pipe,  indeed,  is  not  '  woollen,'  but  the  bag 
b.''  That  is  a  mistake.  The  bag  is  no  more 
woollen  than  the  pipe.  The  case  in  which  the  in- 
strument used  to  be,  and  is  still  sometimes, 
covered  was  of  wool,  but  the  instrument  is  not 
woollen  for  all  that.  Besides,  the  required  epithet 
must  connote  that  peculiar  quality  of  the  bag-pipe 
which  was  so  often  found  to  be  "  mistress  of 
passion.''  Mr.  A.  E.  Brae  proposed  tcauUeny  in 
the  sense  of  made  to  ioaul,  I  prefer  toauling. 
Anyhow,  woollen  cannot  be  right.  Jabez. 

The  Garden  of  Suffolk. 

"  All  's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  iv.  2  (5**» 
S.  viil  104.)— 
"  I  see  tbat  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre 

Tbat  we  '11  forsake  ourseWes.    Give  me  tbat  ring.*' 
There  is  no  need,  I  think,  of  any  alteration  in  this 
passage.     Bope  is  the  0.£.  rop,  a  loud   outcry 
(Stratmann,  «.v.  "  Hop  ")  :— 

"  Tbere  was  wop,  there  was  rop,** 

Layamon's  Brut,  1254a 
The  Otho  MS.  has  cri  instead  of  rop.  It  is  the 
0.  Fries,  rop ;  Du.  roep,  a  loud  outcry,  clamour  ; 
Fries,  ropa ;  Du.  roepen ;  A.-S.  hreopan^  clamare. 
In  the  form  of  roup  it  is  still  used  in  Yorkshire 
and  other  parts  of  England.  Scarre  was  a  common 
form  of  scare  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  : — 
**  All  your  speeches  and  bard  conditions  shall  not  scarre 
us."  K.  James  on  F.  More  {Crav,  Oloss.). 

It  is  still  used  in  the  North.  Forsake  meant 
primarily,  as  the  O.F.  forsaka  and  Grerm.  versagen, 
to  refuse,  to  deny.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Greene,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare  :  "  S'  Peter 
.  .  .  hearing  the  mad  disposition  of  the  fellowe, 
departed,  leavyng  behinde  him  myselfe  .  .  .  and 
this  bricklayer,  who  forsooke  to  enter  heaven 
because  his  wife  was  there"  {News  from 
Heaven  and  Hell).  Bertram  has  been  protesting 
vehemently  to  Diana,  and  she  replies  :  "  I  see  that 
men  make  loud  protestations  in  the  fear  that  we'll 
refuse  (to  give)  ourselves."  She  adds,  therefore, 
because  she  wished  to  have  something  more  sub- 
stantial, "  Give  me  that  ring."  J.  D. 
Belsize  Square. 

"Cymbeline"  (6*»>  S.  viii.  64.)-The  best  sense 
that  I  can  make  is  to  read — 

"The  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature;  [tbe]  dumb  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out " ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mute  staiuary  or  dead  art  was 
made  to  surpass  speechless  humanity  ord^ad  nature. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OP  CARAUSIUS. 
{Concluded  from  p.  162.) 
The  reproach  cast  upon  Carausiaa  has  been  that 
be  was  "  of  the  lowest  origin,"  "  most  vilely  born  " 
— in  fact,  "a  plebeian "  ;  and  as  a  plebeian  in  Ire- 
land he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  to  rise  in  life, 
no  matter  what  were  his  abilities,  talents,  gifts, 
accomplishments,  or  virtaes.  In  the  condition 
in  life  in  which  he  was  bom  he  was  doomed  by 
Milesian  laws  and  customs  to  remain.  He  was  of 
the  Firbolg  race,  and  how  Firbolgs  and  Menapian 
plebeians  were  treated  is  thus  described  by  Mac 
Geoghegan : — 

"  They  always  remained  a  body  of  people  and  a  distinct 
tribe  inferior  to  the  Milesians,  a:.d  were  not  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  them.  They  were  not  allowed  to  emerge 
from  a  state  of  vassalage,  nor  aspire  to  any  office  under 
the  goremment.  Children  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
profesrion  of  their  fathers,  which  was  that  of  the  servile 
and  mechanic  art^.    They  were  excluded  from  all  share 

of  the   supreme  power People  of  the  lower  order 

nerer  attamed  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  State,  at  it 
hut  too  often  Uie  cote  at  pretenL**—MAC  Geoghegan,  Hit- 
tory  of  Ireland,  translated  by  Patrick  0' Kelly,  ch.  yi. 
p.  86,  Sen  York,  1852. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  policy 
were  discontent,  disturbances,  insurrections,  re- 
bellion, a  civil  war,  "in  which  no  quarter  was 
given,*^  and,  finally,  a  revolution,  placing  for  a 
time  the  plebeians  in  the  ascendant,  and  so  lead- 
ing to  a  modification  in  these  enactments.  But 
custom  is  stronger  than  law,  and  a  prejudice  that 
once  takes  fixed  root  in  the  popular  mind  can 
never  be  completely  eradicated.  The  preceding 
extract  concludes  with  an  expression  of  the  writer's 
regret  that  low-bom  men  were  in  his  time  per- 
mitted to  rise  to  office  and  dignity  :  "  Les  gens  de 
la  lie  du  peuple  ne  montoient  jamais  aux  premieres 
d ignites  de  r£tat,  comme  on  ne  le  voit  que  trop 
suuvent  aujourd'hui.''  Much  more  active  and 
virulent  must  have  been  such  an  unjust  prejudice 
in  the  days  of  Caransius,  when  the  low-born 
Firbolg  and  Menapian  plebeian  "  went  to  seek 
his  fortune''  in  a  foreign  land.  As  generous 
Austria,  and  kindly  France,  and  chivalrous  Spain 
opened  their  arms  to  Catholic  Irishmen,  who  fled 
from  persecution  in  their  own  country,  so  doubtless 
did  plebeian  Irishmen  seek  "  a  harbour  of  refuge  " 
in  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse,  and 
found  there  honourable  and  lucrative  employment, 
which  class  prejudices  and  pernicious  customs  with- 
held from  tnem  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  As 
Irishmen  have  risen  to  the  highest  rank  and  office 
in  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  so  did  Carausius, 
the  "  alumnus  of  Batavia  ** ;  and  there,  it  may  be 


*  ''Les  p16beiens  d*un  cot^,  ayant  la  puissance  en 
main,  exercoient  des  omaut^t  inouies  centre  la  noblesse. 
D*aotre  odt^  quelqnes  nobles,  k  la  tdte  de  leurs  troupes, 
raTtgeoient  le  pays,  mettoient  tout  &  feu  et  ii  sang,  et 
poursttiToient  les  pl^b^iens  sans  quartier."— Mac  Qeo- 
ghegan,  Hitt.  d*Mande,  vol.  it  livre  vL  pp.  124, 125. 


conjectured,  his  name — which  may  have  been  the 
Irish  Caroc—he  Latinized  into  Carausiau, 

Circumstances  outside  of  the  life  of  Carausius 
supply  us  with  motives  to  his  career,  first,  ih 
being  known  as  "  a  citizen  of  Menapia,"  then  as 
being  recognized  as  "a  foster  child  of  Batavia," 
and,  lastly,  in  giving  a  key  to  his  policy  as 
"  Emperor  of  Britain."  Flying  from  injustice  done 
to  him  as  a  Menapian  in  Ireland,  he  appeals  to 
Menapians  on  the  Continent ;  his  claim  for  hos- 
pitality is  admitted,  and  then  his  own  personal 
merits  win  for  him  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession—that of  admiral  of  the  imperial  fleet.  As 
"emperor"  he  sympathizes  with  the  working 
classes  from  which  he  sprang,  encourages  agri- 
culture, promotes  trade,  protects  commerce,  and 
makes  war  upon  village  tyrants—the  British 
"  reguli " — and  (as  Nennius  says)  "  scourges  them 
to  the  last  man,"  as  doubtless  he  would,  if  monarch 
over  Ireland,  have  scourged  the  persecutors  of  his 
race,  the  Milesian  autocrats.  All  that  historians 
tell  of  him  is,  I  think,  consistent  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  was — an  Irishman. 

Carausius  was  the  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  his 
century.  He  is  described  in  the  words  of  Eutro- 
pius  (ix.  22)  as  "virum  rei  militaris  peritissimum." 
The  words  are  alike  applicable  to  Carausius  and 
Napoleon,  and  the  same  pre-eminent  genius 
elevated  both  from  humble  life  to  imperial  dignity, 
and  both  proved  their  right  to  be  invested  with  it 
by  their  sagacity  as  politicians  and  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  affitirs  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
presided  as  sovereigns.  Their  reign  as  emperors 
continued  for  about  the  same  brief  period  of  time. 
Contradictory  statements,  rusting  medals,  and 
decaying  monuments  are  the  poor  relics  of  their 
extinct  empires.  Is  it  not  probable  that  before 
sixteen  centuries  have  passed  away  Napoleon  will 
be  as  little  remembered  as  Carausius  is  now  ?  And 
Carausius,  we  know,  has  been  so  much  forgotten 
that,  when  the  imperial  title  was  to  be  conferred 
upon  a  sovereign  of  England,  the  distinguished  in- 
dividual who  first  thought  of  bestowing  it  fancied 
he  was  the  inventor  of  a  novelty,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  was  only  furbishing  up  an  antiquated 
dignity,  which  there  is  some  foundation  for  sup- 
posing was  first  actually  borne  by  a  militant  ad- 
venturer from  the  Menapian  district  in  Ireland. 
Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 

35,  Booterstown  Avenue,  Booteratown,  Dublin. 


"Raining  cats  and  dogs." — The  late  Dean 
Lowe,  of  Exeter,  once  informed  me  that  he  had 
tried  hard  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  expression, 
but  without  success ;  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  words,  "  acqua 
a  catinelle  e  dogli,"  rain  in  basins,  or,  more  strictly, 
in  washhand-basins,  and  casks.  In  lately  reading 
the  novel  ofNiccold  d£  Lapi,  by  Massimo  d'AzegUo 
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(Baudry's  Paris  edition  of  1841),  I  found,  in  vol.  L 
p.  97,  the  following  sentence :  "  Freddo  e  vento 
ed  acqua  a  catinelle'';  the  last  word  gave  me  the 
clue  to  "cats,"  and  the  addition  of  "e  docli" 
would  furnish  the  clue  to  "dogs."  For  this  addi- 
tion I  have  no  authority  to  adduce ;  but  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  novel,  p.  116,  is  the 
expression  of  "acqua  a  bigonce,"  rains  in  tuns, 
and  the  substitution  of  "dogli"  is  a  simple  one. 
How  the  expression  became  transferred  in  a  cor- 
rupted form  into  the  slang  of  our  own  language  I 
am  unable  to  suggest.  We  have  the  equivalent  of 
^'raining  in  buckets";  and  the  French  term  "^ 
Terse,"  and  our  own  of  "  pouring,"  originate  in  the 
«ame  idea. 

The  expression  of  "  cats  and  dogs  "  is  not  given 
•either  in  Kares's  Glossary ^  London,  1822  and  1867, 
•or  in  the  Slang  Dictionary y  London,  1864,  nor  do  I 
find  it  in  the  indexes  to  "  N.  &  Q.,"  but  we  are  all 
familiar  with  it.  Should  its  derivation  be  accepted, 
And  any  spiritualist  among  your  readers  would 
kindly  communicate  it,  with  my  compliments,  to 
the  shade  of  the  Dean,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour. 

"  No  GREAT  SHAKES." — This  expression  is  given 
in  the  Slang  Dictionaryy  and  also  in  Worcester's 
Dtetionaryy  under  title  "  Shake,"  and  in  the  latter 
work  this  word  is  said  to  signify  "one  of  the 
staves  of  a  hogshead  taken  apart."  In  California, 
however,  it  means  a  large- sized  shingle  for  roofing 
buildings,  and,  taking  it  in  that  sense,  the  ^ng 
expression  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  indicates 
that  a  poor  bargain,  or  a  person  or  thing  of  little 
account  or  value,  is  in  the  same  relation  to  a  good 
one  that  a  shingle  is  to  a  shake.  The  distinction 
between  a  shake  and  a  shingle  probably  still  exists 
in  the  shingle-using  counties  of  England,  and  was 
doubtless  formerly  exported  thence  to  America. 
WiNSLOw  Jones. 

£xeter. 

History  op  the  People.— Charles  Knight,  in 
his  Pictorial  History  of  England,  enjoys  the  credit 
of  having  most  fully  realized  the  idea  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  political 
history,  which  is  but  a  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of 
kings,  the  battles  and  other  events  brought  about 
by  Uie  violence  or  vulpine  craft  of  the  two  hundred 
and  odd  uppermost  men  in  Europe  at  a  given 
moment  in  any  epoch.  The  origination  of  the 
idea  is  sometimes  given  to  him,  sometimes  to 
Brougham,  and  perhaps  many  others.  It  is  well 
to  note  that  the  idea  does  not  belong  to  any  of 
these  individuals  ;  for  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
iiL  122,  Johnson  is  made  to  say,  "  I  have  heard 
Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain  well  spoken  of ; 
I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as 
the  civil,  the  military,  the  religious  history  ;  I  wish 
much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and  that  is, 
the  history  of  manners  of  common  life."  Robert- 
son replied,  "Henry  should    have    applied    his 


attention  to  that  alone,  which  is  enough  for  any 
man." 

Had  Johnson  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  the  idea 
would  never  have  found  utterance  at  his  lips ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  estimated  as  the  pure 
outcome  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  classical 
republics  have  formed  the  seed-plots  of  modem 
revolution.  Milton  taught  Europe  that  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  of  fine  genius  kbgs  were  of  no 
great  account  in  argument.  In  the  Iconoclast 
he  says  that,  though  Heniy  VIII.  got  fine  titles  by 
writing  against  Luther, 

**  No  man  ever  gained  much  honour  by  writing  againsi 
a  king,  as  not  usoallj  meeting  with  that  force  of  argu- 
ment in  such  conrtfj  antagonists,  which  to  convince 
might  add  to  his  reputation.  Kings  most  commonly, 
though  strong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  in  arguments ;  as 
they  who  ever  have  been  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to 
use  their  will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reason 
always  as  their  left." 

It  is  MUton's  soul  despiritualized  through  Vol- 
taire that  originates  this  desire  for  a  history  of 
manners  of  the  common  people.     C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

A  Curious  Will. — At  the  Waterford  Summer 
Assizes,  1877,  an  action  was  brought  by  a  man 
name4  Power  against  his  cousin — who  had  been 
a  Miss  Power,  but  had  married  a  man  named 
Quealy— under  the  will  of  one  Nicholas  Power,  who 
owned  a  small  estate  at  Coollough  in  the  co.  Water- 
ford,  and  who  had  made  a  will  in  1832,  in  which 
he  bequeathed  the  estate  "  to  his  nephew  Patrick 
James  Power,  and  on  his  death  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  his  issue  ;  if  he  has  none,  to  the  next  and 
most  deserving  male  relative  who  is  a  regular 
Power  of  the  family,  and  it  is  not  to  descend  to  a 
female  for  500  years."  The  direct  descendant  from 
Patrick  James  Power  was  his  niece,  Mrs.  Qnealy, 
who  as  heir-at-law  entered  into  possession  in  1863. 
Her  cousin  Nicholas  Power  sought  to  evict  her 
under  the  will  of  1832.  A  formal  verdict  was 
taken,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be  argued  in 
the  higher  courts.  The  singularity  of  the  will  lies 
in  its  being  a  return  to  the  Tanistry  system,  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  Irish  inhabitants  down  to 
1603.  Edmund  Spenser  (the  poet)  says  :  "  Upon 
the  death  of  the  chief  they  do  nominate  and 
elect  for  the  most  part  not  the  eldest  son,  nor  any 
of  the  children  of  the  lord  deceased,  but  the  next 
to  him  in  blood  that  is  eldest  and  worthxestJ*  Sir 
John  Davis,  Attorney-General  to  James  I.,  says  : 
"  The  next  heir  to  the  lord  or  chieftain  was  not  to 
inherit  the  chiefiy,  but  the  eldest  and  worthiest  of 
the  sept.**  With  regard  to  the  lands  po^essed  for 
life  by  the  inferior  members  of  the  sept  he  says  : — 

"  After  the  death  of  a  ter  tenant  who  bad  a  competent 

Eprtion  of  land  the  Oaenfinny  assembled  the  tep^  and, 
aving  thrown  all  their  poeoessiona  into  hotchpot,  made 
a  new  partition  of  all,  in  which  partition  he  did  not 


anign  to  the  ton  of  him  whfdied  the  portion  lais  father 
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had,  bat  he  allotted  to  each  of  tbe  sept  aecordiag  to  hit 
wdorUy  tbe  better  or  greater  portion." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  testator  of  1832  knew 
much  of  the  Tanistry  system,  which  was  abrogated 
by  a  decision  of  the  judges  in  1603  ;  but  there  is 
a  carious  parallel  between  the  terms  of  his  will,  by 
which  his  estate  should  go  to  the  "  most  deserv- 
ing "  male  relative,  and  the  words  used  by  Spenser 
and  Davis  in  describing  the  system  by  which  land  in 
Ireland  went  to  the  "  eldest  and  worthiest "  of  the 
sept.  Joseph  Fisher. 

WaterfonL 

Indian  Executions. — At  an  execution  in  Leeds 
this  year  the  rope  broke,  and  the  criminal  fell  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  Cawnpore 
(p.  350),  records  a  similar  accident  at  the  hanging 
of  a  native,  when  the  tangfroid  of  the  Indian 
character  was  singularly  displayed  : — 

"Now,  the  Oriental,  always  polite,  becomes  doubly 
courteous  when  death  is  in  immediate  prospect.  Then, 
more  than  ever,  is  he  anxious  to  set  the  company  at 
their  ease,  and  to  make  away  with  any  disagreeable  sense 
of  the  false  position  in  which  the  hangman  stands 
towards  the  felon.  A  civilian  at  Lucknow  was  super- 
intending an  execution,  when  the  rope,  which  had  doubt- 
lea  borne  more  than  one  such  strain,  gave  way,  and  the 
conrict  fell  to  the  ground.  As  he  rose,  he  turned  to  the 
Englishnuin,  and  said,  in  a  tone  wherein  men  ntter  social 
coDTentionalities,  'Sahib,  the  rope's  broke.'  He  felt 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  do  what  he  could  to- 
irards  relieving  the  general  embarrassment  arising  from 
a  paaie  in  the  proceedings,  awkward  for  all  parties,  but 
eipeeially  for  the  conmiisdioner,  who  was  endowed  with 
sensibility  and  genuine  refinement." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  poesessing  ten 
times  his  physical  coura^  and^nerve,  the  European, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  face  death  on  the  soaffold  with 
the  cool  indifference  which  is  almost  invariably 
manifested  by  the  Oriental.  Here  is  an  instance, 
C(^d  in  Laag's  IVanderings  in  India,  of  an  almo3t 
ludicrous  unconcern  exhibited  by  a  native  murderer 
at  the  supreme  moment  of  his  existence  : — 

"  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  plaee  of  execntion— a 
field  some  distance  from  the  gaol,  in  which  bad  been 
erected  a  temporary  gallows— I  was  surprised  at  not 
finding  a  mob.  There  was  no  one  there  but  the  culprit 
(who  was  eating  as  much  rice  as  he  oould,  and  as  fast  as 
he  could),  a  couple  of  natlvti  poHcemen  with  drawn 
swords  guarding  him,  the  gaoler,  who  was  a  Mahom- 
med&n,  and  a  Bengalee  writer  (clerk),  who  stood  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  hand,  ready  to  dot  down  the 
official  particulars  of  the  scene  preparatory  to  their 
being  forwarded  to  government,  according  to  a  certain 
regulation. 

"  *  Is  eveiythiog  ready  ? '  said  the  assistant  magistrate 
to  the  gaoler. 

" '  Yes,  Sahib/  he  replied, '  but  he  has  not  yet  finished 
his  breakfast.' 

"  *  In  one  minute,  Sthib/  cried  the  culprit,  who  over- 
heard the  oonveraation;  and  hastily  taking  into  his 
stomach  the  few  grains  of  rice  that  remained  upon  the 
dub,  and  drinking  the  remainder  of  his  half  gallon  of 
milk,  he  sprang  up,  and  called  out  the  word  '  Tyear  ! ' 
signifying,  *  I  am  ready.' " 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading 


Whatelt  on  Defoe. — In  that  very  interest 
ing  book,  The  Miscellaneous  RemaiTis  of  Arch- 
bishop  Whately,  there  is  a  chapter  on  Defoe^s 
Robinson  Orusoe,  in  which,  amongst  otlier  criti- 
cisms, Whately  says  (p.  338,  ed.  1865)  :— 

**  The  above  are  very  great  improbabilities ;  but  his 
culture  of  rice  may  be  pronounced  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. He  threw  out,  it  seems,  before  the  entranoe  of 
his  habitation,  among  dust  and  husks,  some  unperceived 
grains  of  barley  and  rice,  which  grew  and  came  to  per- 
fection, and  enabled  him  thenceforward  to  cultivate 
these  crops.  Now,  this  is  probable  enough  as  regards 
the  barley,  but  Defoe  was  probably  ignorant  that  rice, 
when  designed  for  human  food,  is  divested  of  its  husk 
by  a  process  which  destroys  its  power  of  germinating ; 
so  that  to  sow  rice  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  to 
market  would  be  as  vain  as  to  sow  pearl-barley." 
This  criticism,  which  is  not  unfrequently  quoted 
as  an  illustration  of  Whately's  keen  discrimination 
and  acute  power  of  observation,  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  by  no  means  a  sound  one.  It  is  of  course 
wholly  based  on  the  statement  that  "  Defoe  was 

Erobably  ignorant  that  rice,  when  designed  for 
uman  food,"  &c.  Now,  Defoe  never  stated  that 
the  rice  he  found  in  the  old  bag  was  designed  for 
human  food  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  states 
that  it  was  "  a  little  remainder  of  European  corn 
which  had  been  laid  by  for  some  fowls  "  (p.  57,  ed. 
1719);  "  corn  for  the  feeding  of  poultrey  "  (p.  90); 
"  a  bag  of  chickens'  meat "  (p.  91).  As,  therefore, 
Defoe  clearly  describes  the  grain  not  as  rice  pre- 
pared for  human  food,  but  as  rice  in  the  husk, 
designed  for  feeding  poultry,  the  very  foundation 
of  the  criticism  fails  ;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  suggest  that  Defoe  was  ignorant  that  the  process 
of  removing  the  husks  of  rice  destroys  the  ger- 
minating power  of  the  seed.      Edward  Sollt. 

Salvator  Rosa.— In  Die  Caraffa  von  Madda- 
loni,  Berlin,  a  picture  of  Naples  under  the 
Spaniards,  by  Alfred  von  Reumont,  in  treating  of 
Masaniello's  insurrection,  July,  1647,  I  find  the 
following  interesting  notice  relating  to  some 
eminent  painters  of  that  time  : — 

**  Nor  was  the  mischief  confined  to  the  lower  class. 
Aniello  Falcone,  a  painter  of  some  reputation,  who  had 
been  insulted  in  a  street  row  by  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
was  joined  by  a  band  of  young  painters,  of  whom  he  took 
the  command.  They  called  themselves  *  The  Band  of 
Death.'  The  best  known  of  them  were  Salvator  Koea, 
who  was  then  about  two-and-thirty,  and  Micco  Spadone, 
who  has  left  so  many  sketches  of  the  frightful  scenes  of 
those  days.  This  'band  of  death,'  armed  with  swords 
and  daggers,  paraded  the  streets,  dealing  death  to  every 
Spaniard  they  met.  ,..,..  ,  x    . 

"  At  first,  Giuseppe  Ribera  [SpagnolettoJ  tried  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  and  to  excuse  the  mis- 
doings of  the  band  of  young  artists,  but  they  shortly 
committed  such  excesses  that  he  gave  up  the  attempt 
When  Masaniello  fell,  Salvator  Rosa  and  Aniello  Fal- 
cone escaped  to  Rome.  The  latter,  after  painting  many 
battle  pieces  for  Louis  XIV.,  was  suffered,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Colbert,  to  return  to  Naples." 

J.  Lb  Boutillier. 

Cincinnati,  U.S.  ^ C^  r\r^rs]c> 
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Curious  Sun-dial  Inscription. — Amongst  the 
places  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  on  the  13th  ult.,  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  George  Comewall,  Moccas  Hall^  near 
Hereford.  A  remarkable  stone  sun-dial  was  shown 
in  the  garden.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  date 
of  1630.  There  are  carved  inscriptions  in  English 
and  Latin  on  its  numerous  faces.  It  bears  the 
imprint  "Phillipvs  Jones,  fecit."  Among  the 
English  lines  are  the  following : — 

*'  Amende  to-day  and  slack  not, 
Dethe  cometh  and  warneth  not, 
Tyme  paaseth  and  speketh  not." 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  also  displayed  on  the 
dial.  Ch.  Elkin  Mathews. 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

[On  a  8un-dial  against  the  residence  of  the  eminent 
surgeon,  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  (Hampstead),  is  the  inecrip- 
tion,  *'  In  the  oay,  do  the  day's  work."] 

A  KoTAL  Keepsake.—  At  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeologicfd 
Society  at  Cheltenham,  Mr.  John  Bellows,  of 
Gloucester,  told  a  curious  story  :— 

"  When  Peter  the  Great  was  about  to  leave  this  country 
he  called  on  William  III.  to  wish  him  farewell.  Haring 
shaken  hands  with  the  king,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  shipwright's  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  taking  out  a  '  screw '  of  paper,  said, '  Here 's 
something  as  a  keepsake,'  and  handed  him  a  jewel  worth 
30,000/.,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Crown  jewels." 
Alfred  Gregory. 

A  Latin  Verse.— I  found  the  following  in  a 
Welsh  periodical : — 

"Necrespuajocos 
£t  sales  innoxios 
Versusque  facetos 

Faciatis, 
Dum  nequid  iropumm 
(Sen  mnsca  unguentum) 
Coinquinet  {tic)  totnm 
Speotatis.'. 

The  metre  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  Welsh 
poetry  only,  and  is  called  a  "  Hupynt.'' 

Silurian. 

Americanisms.— A  newspaper  editor,  who  is 
obliged  by  his  '*  party,"  or  other  outside  influences, 
to  advocate  "principles''  different  from  those 
which  he  supported  a  short  time  before,  is  said  to 
"  eat  boiled  crow." 

We  call  ourselves  "  the  sovereign  people."  In 
Western  Pennsylvania,  when  a  candidate  for  office 
puts  on  shabby  clothes  a  short  time  before  an 
election,  drinks  whiskey  with  everybody,  and 
shakes  hands  with  everybody,  he  is  said  to  be 
"  plAjing  the  sovereign."  Uneda. 

rhiladelphia. 

A  Recent  Corruption  of  the  English 
Language.— Some  writers  in  this  country  use  the 
word  only  instead  of  except,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  of  only.    The  follow- 


ing instance  is  from  a  newspaper  called  The  Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch : — "  There  ore  certain  restless  in- 
dividuals who  never  feel  satisfied  only  when  they 
are  engaged  in  some  new  project,  or  stirring  up 
bad  blood  among  persons  of  different  religions 
bodies."  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Mandril. — This  name  of  the  miner's  pick,  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the  gallant 
rescue  at  Pontypridd,  is  not  to  be  found  in  John- 
son, Webster,  or  even  LathanL  If  it  be  Welsh,  I 
suppose  it  is  compounded  of  man,  small,  and 
dfTflliau,  to  break.  M. 


€literifif. 

P^e  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


George  Wither. — The  following  tracts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  given  of  this  author  in  Lowndes's 
Bibliographical  Manual  and  Hazlitt's  Handbook, 
but  are  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
works  (he  does  not  profess  to  include  all)  by 
Wither  himself  in  his  Fides  Anglioana  and  Frag- 
menta  Prophetica,  Can  any  of  your  correspondents- 
afford  me  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  author- 
ship, with  a  view  to  their  being  introduced  in,  or 
rejected  from,  the  edition  of  Wither's  works  now 
in  prc^n^ess  in  the  Spenser  Society's  series  ?  If  so, 
I  shaUbe  much  obliged. 

1.  The  Great  Assises  holden  in  Parnassus  by  Apollo 
and  his  Assessours.    Lond.,  by  R.  Cotes,  1645,  4to. 

This  interesting  tract,  in  which  Wither  figures  a» 
foreman  of  the  jury,  of  which  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  form  two  of  the  jurors,  was  attributed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  on  his  authority  was 
included  in  Park's  Ibt  of  Wither's  works  in  the 
British  Bibliographer,  a  notice  which  was  after- 
wards much  amplified  by  Hazlewood,  who  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  favour  that  attribution.  In  a 
copy  in  tne  Bodleian  it  is,  I  believe,  noted  as 
Wither's.  Mr.  Pulham,  however,  gives  his  opinion,. 
valeat  quantum,  that  it  is  not  one  of  his  pieces. 

2.  Bespublica  Anglicana ;  or,  the  Historie  of  the  Par- 
liament in  their  late  Proceedings,  &c.  The  author, 
0.  W.    Lege,  perlege  et  judica.    Lond.,  1650,  4to. 

Is  there  any  other  reason  than  that  of  the  initials 
corresponding  with  Wither's  name  why  this  tract 
should  be  attributed  to  him  ?  The  same  initials 
are  prefixed  to  other  tracts  of  the  period,  some  of 
which  could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  It  is 
not  given  in  Park's  list,  and  the  internal  evidence 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive. 

3.  Vox  et  LacrimsB  Anglorum ;  or,  the  True  English- 
men's Complaints  to  their  iLepresentatives  in  Parliament 
Printed  in  the  year  1668, 12mo. 

This  is  a  bitter  satire  against  Clarendon,  and  the 
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style  is  not  dissimilar  to  Wither's ;  but  unless  the 
"  Postscript "  is  written  by  another  party,  which  I 
do  not  think  probable,  the  poem  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Wither  list,  as  it  distinctly  refers 
to  Clarendon's  flight  as  having  then  taken  place, 
which  occurred  several  months  after  the  death  of 
the  poet. 

In  the  lists  of  Lowndes  and  Hazlitt  occurs  also 
The  Prophetical  Trumpeter  sounding  an  Alarum 
io  Britain^  Lond.,  n.d.  The  histoiy  of  this  little 
tract,  which  is  in  verse,  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
amusing.  It  is  too  long  to  give  on  this  occasion, 
but  may  form  the  subject  of  a  future  communica- 
tion. I  have  seldom  met  with  so  extraordinary  a 
case. 

May  I  conclude  by  observing  that  I  should 
esteem  it  as  a  great  favour  if  any  possessor  of  the 
two  tracts  of  which  the  titles  follow  would  grant 
me  the  loan  of  either  or  both  of  them  for  a  short 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  the  edition  of  Wither's 
works  now  in  progress  ?  1.  The  Protector.  Second 
impression,  enlarged.  Lond.,  1656,  8vo.  2.  A 
Cordial  of  Confection,  1669,  4to. 

Jas.  Orosslet. 

Caytndiah  Place,  Manchester. 

Lakcashirb  and  Cheshire  Nonconformitt, 
1662-1673,  A  MS.  Vol.  relating  to.-— A  note- 
book containing  information  relating  to  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Dissenters  of  the  above  counties,  from  1662 
to  1673,  is  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Jerom  Murch, 
at  pp.  378-9  of  his  Hist.  Presbyterian  and  General 
Ba^t  Churches  in  the  West  of  England,  London, 
870.,  1835,  as  then  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Smal- 
field,  of  Homerton.  In  whose  possession  is  this 
manuscript  volume  at  present  ? 

John  E.  Bailet. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Lord  Grbt's  and  W.  Scott's  Ghost  Stories. 
—Sir  John  Bowring  mentions,  in  his  Autobio- 
gnphy  (p.  304),  a  house  in  Hanover  Square  in 
which  Lord  Grey,  whilst  living  there,  once  fancied 
he  saw  a  human  head  enter  the  room,  look  at  him, 
and  depart  (The  house  was  afterwards  inhabited 
by  TaUeyrani)  Where  can  the  details  of  the 
story  be  found  ?  Sir  John  also  says  (p.  349)  that 
on  visiting  Abbotsford  he  heard  Scott  "gravely 
assert  that  the  ehost  of  Byron  had  appeared  in  his 
library ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  curtain  from 
behind  whose  folds  ChUde  Hcurold  had  introduced 
himseH"    Is  this  story  given  anywhere  else  ? 

Cyril. 

Archbishop  Sharpe. — William,  second  Lord 
S&Iton,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Most 
Bev.  James  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  was  assassinated  May  2,  1679  (see  Eraser's 
Family  of  Baird,  p.  78).  Mary  Fraser,  a  daughter 
of  this  marriage,  married  William  Dalmahoy,  Esq., 
of  Bavelrig,  ¥>lio  died  in  1704.    I  have  a  warrant. 


directed  to  the  magistrates  of  St.  Andrews,  to 
deliver,  upon  sight,  the  person  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Forester  to  James  Dalmahoy,  Lieutenant  of  the 

Earl  of  L (?),  appointed  to  command  the  party 

which  was  to  convey  the  prisoner  to  another  prison, 
signed  at  Edinburgh  by  order  of  the  Council, 
August  2,  1676,  by  "J.  St.  Andrews,  S.P.C.,"  the 
archbishop.  Are  there  any  records  of  Scotch 
regiments,  or  of  the  "  King's  Troop  of  Guards,"  or 
nominal  Ibts  of  officers  ?  T.  F. 

Clocks  in  Spain. — When  in  Spain  some  time 
ago,  I  noticed  that  the  clocks  struck  each  hour 
twice,  once  at  the  hour  exact,  the  second  time 
about  three  minutes  afterwards.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  explain  the  origin  of  this  1   ' 

K  B.  Vtvyan. 

The  S.  E.  Coast  op  Arabia  Explored. — 
Within  the  last  few  years  an  exploring  expedition 
was  conducted  by  a  British  subject,  for  the 
Khedive  of  Egvpt,  along  the  south-east  coast  of 
Arabia.  Its  object  was,  I  believe,  in  a  great 
measure  to  ascertain  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
tract  of  country  under  observation. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  expedition?  and 
where  can  I  find  reports  or  detailed  accounts  of  it? 

H.  W. 

Leibnitz's  "NouveauxEssais  sur  l'Entende- 
MENT  HuMAJN." — Has  there  been  any  translation 
of  this  work  into  English  ?  and,  if  so,  by  whom 
was  it  made,  when,  and  by  whom  published? 
After  diligent  inquiry  I  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  one,  nor  with  any  notice  of  a  transla- 
tion. G.  W.  L. 

Phil.  Oliver. — Who  was  he  ?  I  have  a  draw- 
ing in  Indian  ink,  "  Villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli," 
inscribed  in  an  old  hand,  '^PhiL  Oliver,  delin. 
set.  14."  The  name  in  the  water-mark  is  "  Ville- 
dary."  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Douglas  op  Dornoch. — In  a  recent  number  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  there  appeared  a  notice  of  this  family, 
in  which  it  was  said  that  it  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line  on  the  death  of  Archibald  Douglas  in 
1775.  Would  Dr.  Ram  age  be  so  good  as  to  mention 
what  reason  he  has  for  this  statement?  Arch. 
Douglas  appears  to  have  left  three  sons — William, 
designated  "of  Luce,"  Archibald,  and  James. 
Should  Dr.  Rahaob  or  any  other  of  your  readers 
know  who  the  mother  of  these  sons  was,  by  men- 
tioning it  he  will  greatly  oblige 

One  Interested  in  the  Family. 

A  Work  on  the  Wild  Cattle  op  England. 
— ^A  year  or  two  since  the  Rev.  John  Storer  was 
preparing  wlmt  bid  to  be  a  very  interesting  work 
on  the  wild  cattle  of  England.  His  deaw,  alas, 
took  place  before  the  work  came  out  Is  it  likely 
to  be  completed  or  published  by  another  hand  ? 
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It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  no  one  could  undertake 
the  publioation  of  the  information  he  obtained  on 
this  interesting  subject.  •  P.  P. 

Obelisk  at  Eirklst  Hall. — What  is  the 
history  of  the  stone  pillar  erected  at  Eirkkv  Hidl 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  underneath  what 
appears  to  be  a  cap  of  liberty? — "Vindicate 
Libertatis  Publics  anno  centissimo  Salutis 
MDCCLXXXiii.    Newton  Ogle,  P." 

W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Wordsworth. — Where  can  I  find  a  sonnet  of 
Wordsworth's  on  the  Windermere  Railway?  It 
was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  at 
Hawarden  on  August  20.  W.  H.  G. 

On  the  Hebrew  Alphabet. — ^Arranse  the 
twenty-two  letters  round  a  circle,  and  the  five 
finals  on  the  diameter  line,  and  you  haye  a  repre- 
sentation of  '!r=Y,  Is  this  a  reason  of  only  five 
letters  having  final  forms?  The  rank  of  similar 
organic  letters  shows  these  remarkable  differences  : 


Gutturals  :i  H  J  V  p  ") 
Bank  3  8  11  16  19  20 
Diff.  6  8    5  3   1 


Dent,  labials  1 1  D  S  JH 
Rank  2  4   9  17  22 

Diff.  2   5   8    5 


Sibilants 

Kank 

Diff. 


T     D 
7    15 

8      \ 


2{    ^ 

18    21 
3 


Quiescents     h^     H    1     ** 
Rank  1    5      6  10 

Diff.  4     14 

Unplaced  ^  D  i,  12,  13,  14 ;  1,  1  (?  1,  20,  6). 
Does  thb  indicate  a  cyclical  order?  Gonnected 
with  the  sacred  triangle,  4,  3,  5  ^=^8  ;  or  5  gutt., 
5  lab.,  5  fin. ;  4  sibil.,  4  quiescents,  4  unplaced ;  we 
can  arrange  them  also  in  a  6  x  7  columned  temple 
plan.  S.  M.  Drach. 

"The  Gitizbn.^ — Is  this  work  out  of  print? 
Where  can  an  old  copy  be  obtained  ?        W.  B. 

Browning's  "Christmas  Eve."— Is  there  a 
"  Whitfield's  GoUection"  of  hymns,  and,  if  so,  what 
are  "  the  last  five  verses  of  the  third  section  of  the 
seventeenth  hymn  "  ?  See  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  poem.  R.  S. 

The  Beaumanoir  Motto.— What  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  Beaumanoir  motto :  "  Bois 
ton  sang,  Beaumanoir,  ta  soif  passera  "  ? 

Hirondblle. 

**  Caronieules."— In  several  French  geological 
writings  I  have  met  with  the  word  "  cargnieules," 
which  1  cannot  find  in  Littrd's  or  any  other  French 
diotionary.  From  the  context,  I  should  take  it  to 
be  the  same  as  our  words  "  nodules  **  or  "  con- 
cretions.'' I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  give 
the  derivation  and  exact  siffnifioation  of  it,  for  ^u- 
cated  Frenchmen  cannot  tell  me.  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 


A  Spoiled  Library. — The  lines  in  Douce's 
copy  of  Pope's  works,  as  quoted  ante,  p.  10,  rendnd 
me  of  the  following  note  at  p.  157  in  PraeHcal 
and  Internal  Evidmce  against  Catholicism,  London, 
1826:— 

"  The  inveterate  enmity  of  a  sineere  Roman  Catholic 
against  books  which  directly  or  indirectly  dissent  from 
his  Church  is  unconqner&ble.  There  is  a  family  in  Eng- 
land who,  having  inherited  a  copious  library  under  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it  a  kind  of  heirloom,  have  torn 
out  everv  leaf  of  the  Proteetant  works,  leaving  nothing 
on  the  shelves  but  the  covers.  This  fact  I  l^ow  from 
the  most  uaqnestionable  authority." 

Query,  Where  is  this  library  ?  and  to  whom  doea 
such  an  act  of  vandalism  attach  ?  Surely  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Blanco  White,  M.A.,  B.D.,  would  not  ven- 
ture such  an  accusation  without  proof. 

George  Llotd. 
CrmalingtML 

The  Massts  of  Dunham  Masst.— I  shall  feel 
very  thankful  for  any  information  concerning  this 
fi^mily  from  William  I.  to  Henry  III.  They 
appear  to  have  had  the  rank  of  6aron,  but  yet  not 
to  have  sat  in  Parliament.        G.  Swinnertok. 

" MiDDLEMARCH." — Who  was  the  "most  bril- 
liant English  critic  of  the  day  "  who  "  mistook  the 
flower-flushed  tomb  of  the  ascended  Virgin  for  an 
omaoMntal  vase  due  to  the  painter's  ^oy" 
^faap.  xix.)?  The  period  referred  to  is  wIumi 
Geoige  IV.  was  king,  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  his  Prime  Minister. 

S.  R.  TowNSHEKD  Mater. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

JRe/Uctions  on  Commuuities  of  fVomen  and  Monastic 
In$titute».  By  a  Friend  of  Religious  and  Civil  Liberty. 
Taunton,  J.  Poole,  1815.  Apis, 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  references  to 
the    following   eleven  extracts,  which  I  find  used  ms 
headings  iu  an  old  collection  of  Dutch  poems  of  1628? — 

1.  *'  'Twas  a  youthful  knight,  which  loved  a  gallant 

lady." 

2.  ''  I  have  a  love  so  fttire,  so  constant  and  so  kinde.*' 

3.  **  What  if  a  daye  or  a  moneth  or  a  yeare." 

4.  *'  Com  Sheapheards  deck  your  heds." 

5.  "8ir  Bdward  Nouwels  delight." 

6.  ''When  Daphne  did  from  Phoehus  fly."* 

7.  "I  have  waked  the  Winters  NighU." 

8.  "The  furest  Nvmph  those  Valleis  or  Mountaines 

ever  bred." 

9.  "  8e^  now  your  sweethart  upon  a  bendi, 

And  kisse  her,  kiase  her." 

10.  "  My  Miatris  sings  no  other  song.*' 

11.  "  Was  Boramelalire  so  pretty  a  play." 

BnuuND  W.  QossB. 

"  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  hene  1 " 
Who  is  the  author  of  this?  and  what  are  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  the  word  bene  t  J.  P.  Moaoair. 

"Hsec  laus  hie  apex  sapientiaB  est  ea  viventem 
appetere  qute  morienti  forent  appetenda."  ^EurBROir. 


uigiiizea  oy 


ippetenda."    Em 
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BOOKS  ON  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

(5«»  S.  vi.  181,  296,  323,  368  ;  vii.  110,  173,  182, 

254,  276,  362,  437,  473,  476 ;  viiL  169.) 

HISTORY  OP  FICTION. 

I  beg  to  add  to  the  works  already  mentioned  by 
BiR  Can.  the  following  list,  which  is  far  from 
being  exhanstiye : — 

JEaopus,  FabnlflB  SBSopicse,  gr.  et  lat.  ex  ed.  Fr.  de 
Faria;  accedant  prolegomena  editoris,  Tyrwhitt  de 
Babrio,  Huschkii  dusert  de  Archilocho,  Bentleii  ditsert. 
de  .£8opo.    Lip«»,  Weigel.  1801,  8to. 

A  Uxander.  —Talbot  (B.) .  Essai  Bur  la  l^gende  d'AIex- 
mdre  le  Grand  dans  leg  romans  fran9ai8  da  xii*  siecle. 
Puna,  1850,  8to. 

YiUedenil  (Cte.  de).  L^nde  d* Alexandre  le  Grand 
aa  12*  riecle,  d'aprds  lee  M8S.  de  la  Bibliotbdque  natio- 
ude.    Paris,  1853, 12ino. 

Ans^U  de  Carthage,  on  rinyasion  des  Sarrazins  en 
Esptgne  et  en  France,  pocfme  du  xiii*  sidcle,  par  Pierre 
do  Bier,  compart  aveo  les  histoires  y^ri  tables.  No  place 
Dor  date,  8to. 

Arahian  Nights. — Hole  (Rich.).  Remark  on  the 
Arabian  nights'  entertainments ;  in  which  the  origin  of 
8indbad*8  Toyages  and  other  Oriental  fictions  is  partica- 
Itrlj  considered.    London,  Cadell,  1797,  8to. 

ArekUoekut.—'EuBohke  (Imm.  G.).  Dissertatio  de 
fabolii  Arcbilochi,  accedit  notitia  codicia  aogtistani, 
com  fabnlis  ineditis.    Altenb.,  1803,  8vo. 

Babrios.  Fabulamm  sesopearom  de  Babrio  scriptore 
dissertatio,  inseruntur  fabolas  quasdam  assopes  nunquam 
aotehac  edit,  et  Babrii  fragmenta  accedant  Londini, 
1776,  8to.    (By  Th.  Tyrwhitt) 

Bailly.  Bssal  sar  les  fables  et  snr  learhistoire  adress^ 
a  la  oitoyenne  da  Bocage,  oavrage  posthume  de  Jean- 
8jlTain  Bailly.     Paris,  an  VII.,  2  toI.,  8vo. 

Berte  aux  Orands  PiVc2«.— Michel  (Fr.).  Examen 
critioae  du  roman  de  Berte  aux  grands  pieds,  des  notes 
de  M.  Paris,  son  4ditear,  et  de  sa  lettre  k  M.  Mon- 
merqa^  sor  les  romans  des  donze  pairs.  Paris,  18S2, 
Bni.8To. 

Btbliografia  del  Romanzi  e  poemi  caTalleresohi  italiani. 
Milano,  1838.  8to. 

Btdpay.  Calila  et  Dimna,  ou  Fables  de  Bidpay,  en 
arabe,  pr^^6es  d'an  mdmoire  sur  Torigine  de  ce  lirre 
et  les  diverses  traductions  qui  en  ont  6t6  faites  en 
Orient,  et  suivies  do  la  Moallaka  de  Lebid,  en  arabe  et 
en  fran^ois,  par  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Paris,  impr. 
royale,  1816,  4to. 

Bonstetten  (Baron  de).  Romans  et  ^pop^es  chevale- 
resgoes  de  TAllemagne  aa  moyen  ftge.    Paris,  1847,  8ro. 

Uaylos  (Cte.  A.  de).  M6moire  sur  les  fabliaux.  Paris, 
1746,4to. 

Oaylas  (Cte.  A.  de).  De  I'ancienne  cheyalerie  et  des 
anciens  romans.    Paris,  1813,  8to. 

Champfleury.  Recherches  sur  les  origines  et  les 
Tariations  de  la  16gende  popniaire.    Paris,  1861, 8ro. 

CharUmaane.^Vtaw  (G.).  Histoire  po^tique  de  Char- 
lemagne.   Paris,  1866,  8to. 

Cfaiassaag  (A.).  Histoire  du  roman  et  de  ses  rapports 
avec  I'histoire  dans  Pantiqnit^  greoque  et  laUne.  Paris, 
1862, 12mo. 

CkreHien  de  2Vot«t.— Holland  (Dr.  Wilhelm  Ludwig). 
Ueber  Chrestien  de  Troies  and  swel  seiner  Werke. 
Tubingen.  1847.  8to. 

Holland  (Dr.  W.  L.).  Chrestien  ron  Troies,  eine 
LiCeraturgeschichtlicbe  Untersacbung.  Tubingen,  1854, 
8to. 


Cid.—hucfis  (Hippolyte).  Documents  relatifs  k  I'his- 
toire du  Cid.    Paris,  1860,  12mo. 

L^gende  du  Cid  (la),  comprenant  le  poeme  du  Cid,  les 
chroniques  et  les  romances,  traduot.  de  Saint-Albin. 
Paris,  1866,  2  vol.,  12mo. 

Baret  (E. ).  Le  poeme  du  Cid  dans  ses  analogies  aveo  la 
chanson  de  Roland.    Moulina,  1868,  8to. 

Romancero  del  Cid,  nueva  edicion,  aiiadida  y  refer- 
mada  sobre  las  antiguas,  aue  contiene  dosoientos  y  cinoo 
romances,  recopilados,  oraenados  y  publicados  per  Caro- 
lina Michaelis.    Leipzig,  1871,  sm.  12mo. 

Dance  of  the  2)ecu<. —Langlois  do  Pont-de-rArche. 
Essai  historique,  philosophique  et  pittoresque  snr  les 
danses  des  morts.  Rouen,  1851,  2  vol.,  roy.  8to.,  54 
plates. 

Kastner  (G.).  Les  Danses  des  Morts,  dissertations  et 
recherches  historiques,  pbilosophiques,  litt^raires  et 
mosicales.    Paris,  1852, 4to. 

L' Alphabet  de  la  mort  de  Hans  Holbein,  sniyi 
d'anciens  ^'mes  francs  sur  le  sujet  des  trois  morto  ei 
des  trois  yiyants,  publi6  d*aprte  les  MSS.  par  A.  de  Mon- 
taiglon.    Paris,  1856,  8yo. 

DeeaTnerone.—MdOini  (Dom.  Mar.).  Istoria  del  De- 
camerone  di  Gioy.  Boccacio.  Firense,  1742, 4to.— One 
should  Join  to  it : — Appendice  alia  illustrazione  istorioa 
del  Boccacio,  scritta  da  D.  M.  Manni.  Milano,  Pirotta, 
1820,  4to. 

Bottari  (Gioy.).  Lezioni  sopra  il  Decamerone.  Firence, 
Ficci,  1818, 2  yol,  8yo.,  portr. 

2)o/o;>a(Ao«. —Mussafia  (Adolf).  Ueber  die  Quelle  des 
altfranzosischen  Dolopathos.    Wien,  1865,  8yo. 

Du  M^ril  (E.).  Podsies  in6dite8  du  moyen  ftge,  nr6- 
c^^s  d'une  histoire  de  la  fable  ^sopiqne.  Paris,  1854, 
8yo. 

Dutens.  Tables  g^n^alo^iqnes  des  h^ros  de  romans, 
ayec  un  catalogue  des  principaux  ouyrages  en  ce  genre. 
2«  6d.,  Londres.  1796, 4to. 

Eraclius.  Dentsches  and  franzosisches  Gedioht  des 
zwdlften  Jahrhunderts,  nebst  mittelhochdeutschen,  grie- 
chischen,  lateinischen  Anhangen  and  geschiohtlioher 
Untersuchung,  zum  ersten  Male  heraosgegeben  yon 
Massmann.    Leipzig,  1842,  8vo. 

Fables  incites  des  12«,  13«,  et  14*  sidles,,  et  fables  de 
La  Fontaine  rapproch^es  de  celles  de  tons  les  aateurs 
qui  ayaient,  ayant  lui,  traits  les  m§mes  si^ets;  pr6- 
c6d^  d*une  notice  sar  lesfabulistespar  A.  C.  M.  Biobert. 
Paris,  Cabin,  1825,  2  yol.,  8vo.,  plates.— A  book  fall  of 
yaluable  and  curious  information,  the  work  of  Grosley, 
Adry,  Cardinal  de  Lomdnie,  and  the  two  Roberts.  The 
part  entitled  Estai  sur  Us  Fabulista  is  a  capital  piece  of 
230  pages. 

Ferrario  (G.).  Storia  ed  analisi  degli  antichi  romanzi 
di  cayalleria  e  dei  poemi  romansesohi  d'ltalia,  con  dis- 
sertazloni  suU'  origine,  sugl'  istitati,  salle  cerimonie  de' 
cayalieri,  sulle  corti  d'amore,  suUi  tornei,  salle  giostre  ed 
armature  de'  Paladini,  sail'  inyenzione  et  soil'  uso  degli 
stemmi,  ke.  Milano,  Giulio  Ferrario,  1828-29, 4  yol.,  8yo., 
plates.— This  great  work  could  also  be  placed  in  Bib. 
CuiL's  fifth  section :  Courts  of  Loye.  The  Supplemento 
alia  Bibliografia  dei  romanzi  e  del  poemi  romaneschi 
d'ltalia,  Milano,  1881,  by  Melzi,  mast  be  joined  to  it 

Gaatier  (L.) .  Les  Epopees  f ranQaises.  Paris,  1865-67, 
3  yol.,  roy.  8yo. 

Oirard  de  iJoawtWon.— Fabre  (A).  Un  mot  sur  les 
romans  de  GIrard  de  Roossillon.    Vienne,  1857,  8yo. 

Gordon  de  Peroel  (Lenglet  du  Fresnoy).  De  I'usage 
des  romans,  ayec  une  biblioth^que  des  romans.  Amster- 
dam, 1784.  2  yol.,  12mo. 

Gudin  (P.  Phil.).  Contes,  pr6c6d6s  de  recherches  sar 
Vorigine  des  contes.    Paris,  1806,  2  vol.,  8yo. 

Halfden  Einereen:  Fabulse  mythologicse  septentrio- 
nales,  ubi  Islandiss,  Groenlandi8B,tetc.,  mirabilia  desori- 
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buntur,  cum  interpretatione  danica  et  latina.    Coroke, 
1768, 4fco. 

Henrion  (Fr.).  Istoria  critica  e  ragionata  de'  romanzi 
di  cayallerifi,  con  la  biblioteca  iuliuna  de'  predetti 
romanzi.     Firenze,  1794,  8vo. 

fl^ricault  (Cb.  d').  Essai  sar  rorij^ine  de  Tdpop^e 
fran^aise  et  sur  son  histoirc  au  moycn  age.  Paris,  1859, 
8vo. 

Huon  de  Bordeaux. — Lindner  (D.).  Ueber  die  Bezie- 
ftungen  der  Ortiiit  zu  Huon  de  Bordeaux.  Rostock, 
1872,  8to. 

Huet.  Petri  Dan.  Huetii  de  Interpretatione  libri 
duo ;  aocedit  ejusdem  Diatriba  de  Fabularum  Romanen- 
f»ium  origine,  ex  Oallico  liatine  versa  per  Guil.  Pyrr- 
honem:  editio  altera.  Uagae  Oomitis,  Leers,  1683. 
8vo 

Huot.  Tra't6  de  I'origine  des  romans.  Paris,  1693, 
12mo. ;  also  1711. 

Husson  (H.).  La  Cbatne  traditionnelle.  Contes  et 
L^Kendes  au  point  de  Tue  mythique.    Paris,  1874,  8to. 

Jourdain  ae  Blaivie*.—V eher  Jourdain  de  Blairics, 
ein  altfranzdsiFcbes  Ueldengedicbt  des  Kerlingiscben 
SaeenkreiseB.    Koenigsberg,  1875,  8vo. 

La  /Vmtotn«.— Ouillon  (Abb6).  Ja  Fontaine  el  tous 
les  fabulistet,  ou  La  Fontaine  compare  avec  ses  modeles 
et  ses  imitateur{>.     Paris,  1803,  2  vol.,  8vo. 

Onillaume.  Recbercbes  sur  les  auteurs  dans  lesquels 
La  Fontaine  a  pu  trouver  les  sujets  de  ses  fa* 'les.  Besan- 
Qon,  1822,  8vo. 

Le  Clerc  (V.).  Nonvellea  etudes  sur  trois  fabliaux. 
Paris,  1852,  4to. 

Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  Le  Livre  des  L^gendes.  Intro- 
duction.   Paris,  1836,  8vo. 

Lettres  sur  les  contes  de  f6es  attribu6e8  k  Perrault  et 
Bur  Torigine  de  la  faerie.  Paris,  Jules  Didot,  1826, 12mo. 
(By  Baron  Walknaer.) 

Marie  de  France.— Jo\j  (A.).  Marie  de  France  et  les 
Fables  au  moyen  d^e.    Paris,  Durand,  1863. 

Merangit  de  PorlUf<jHez,—'W o\f.  Ueber  Raoul  de 
Houdene,  nnd  insbesondere  seinen  Roman  Mernngis  de 
Portlesguez.    Wien,  186.'>,  4to. 

Mejer(P.).  Recbercbes  Bur  I'^pop^e  francaise.  Ex- 
amen  critique  de  I'histoire  podtique  de  Charlemagne  de 
M.G.  Paris  et  des  £pop6eB  fran9ai8e8  de  M.  L  Onutier. 
Paris,  1867.  8vo. 

Paris  (G.).  Lei  contet  orientaux  dans  la  litt^rature 
fi-an<^ise  du  moyen  4ge.    Paris,  1875,  8vo. 

Paris  (G.).  Le  Petit  Poucet  et  la  grande  ourse. 
Paris,  1875, 16mo. 

Partonopeut  de  J?^ot#.— Roquefort.  Notice  bistorique 
et  critique  du  roman  de  Partoncpeus  de  Blois.  Paris, 
1811,  4to. 

Perc€val  le  O^a/oit.— Rocbat  (A.).  Ueber  einen  bisber 
unbekannten  Peroheval  li  Galois,  eine  litcrarbistorische 
Abhnndlun^.    Zurich,  1855,  8vo. 

Rathail  (J.  de).  De  TExistence  d'une  6pop6e  franke, 
fk  propos  de  la  d^couverte  d'un  chant  populaire  m^rovin- 
gien.     Paris,  1848, 8vo. 

Raynouard.  Recbercbes  sur  les  ^popdes  romanesques 
des  tronbadoura     Paris,  no  date,  8vo. 

Bejfnard.—Eoihe  (A.).  Les  Romans  du  Renard, 
examines,  analyses  et  compart  d'aprds  les  textes  manu- 
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g6n6raux Paris,  1845.  8vo. 

Paris  (P.).  Nouvelle  Etude  sur  le  Roman  de  Renard. 
Paris,  1860.  4to. 

Potvin  (A.).  Le  Roman  du  Renart,  mis  en  vers.  pr£> 
e€d6  d'une  introduction  et  d'une  bibliographie.  Brux- 
elles,  1861, 12mo. 

Paris  (P.).  Les  Aventurcs  de  maitre  Renart  et 
d'Isengrin,  son  compare,  raues   en    nouveau  langa^e. 
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Roman  de  la  Pose.— Huot.  Etude  sur  le  Roman  de  la 
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1838,  8vo. 
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caractere  et  ses  originea     Paris  1875,  8vo. 
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Savi  di  Roma  oservazioni  di...     Pisa,  1865, 8vo. 

Tahle  iZonrfe.— Schmidt  (J.  W.).  Les  Romans  en 
prose  des  cycles  de  la  Table  ronde  et  de  Charlema^e. 
Trad,  de  Tallemand  par  le  baron  F.  de  Roisin.  No  place 
nor  date,  8vo. 
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Bossert  Tristan  et  Yseult,  poeme  de  Gotfrit  de 
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de  Tristan  et  d'Yseult  dans  les  MSS.  du  moyen  dge.  l^c 
Mans,  1871,  8vo. 

Trojan  Legends.  —  Dunser  (D.  H.).  Die  Sage  von 
trojanische  Kriege  in  den  Bearbeitungen  des  Mitelalters, 
und  ibren  antiquen  Quellen     Leipzig.  186S,  8ro. 

Mussafia  (A.).  Sulle  versioni  italiene  delta  Stoiia 
Trojanu  osservazioni  e  confront!.     Vienna.  1871,  8vi\ 

Mussafi'i  (A.).  Ueber  die  spanischen  Versionen  der 
U  istoria  Trojnna.    Wien,  1871,  8vo. 

Joly  (A.).  Benott  de  Sainte  More  et  le  Roman  de 
Troie,  ou  les  Metamorphoses  d*Homere  et  de  T^pop^e 
gr6co-latine  au  moyen  fige.     Paris,  1870-71,  2  vol.,  4 to. 

Koerti'g  (D.  Gust).  Dictys  und  Dares,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  der  Tmja  Sage  in  ihrem  Ueberjrange  aus 
der  antiken  in  die  romanischen  Form.    Halle,  1874,  Sv>^ 

Comparetti  (D.).  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo.  Livomo, 
1872,  2  vol.,  8vo. 

Pey  (A.).  Essai  sur  les  Romans  d*Eneas.  d'aprCra  lea 
MSa  de  la  Bibliotheque  imp^riale.    Paris,  1856,  8vo. 

Veland  Ou  5>itt;eA.~Depping  (O.  B.)  et  Franci«que 
Michel.  Veiand  le  Forgeron,  dissertation  sur  une  tia- 
dition  du  moyen  &ge,  avec  les  textes  islandais,  aiiglo- 
saxons,  anglais,  allemands  et  francais  qui  la  concerns  t. 
Paris,  1833,  8to. 
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tioDi  by  European  author8...To  which  is  prefixed  an  in- 
trodactory  dii«ertatton.  Edinburgh,  1812,  3  vol.,  royal 
8to. 

Henri  Gausseron. 
Ayr  Academy. 


Alexander  Knox  (5**»  S.  vii.  369,  493 ;  viil 
134.) — As  my  name  has  been  referred  to  by 
£.  A.  0.  as  above,  I  wish  to  inform  hiui  that 
Charles  Forster,  Rector  of  Stistcd,  the  deeply 
learned  editor  of  the  Correspondence  of  Alexander 
Kdox  and  Bishop  Jebb,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
both,  has  been  dead  for  some  years.  The  Rf  mains 
of  Alexander  Knox  were  published  several  years 
ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hornby,  Rector  of  Win- 
wick,  who  wrote  some  prefatory  remarks  of  great 
value.  In  the  introduction  to  a  new  edition  of 
Burnet's  Lives,  by  Bishop  Jebb,  in  1833,  there  are 
several  most  interesting  notices  of  this  eminent 
man,  and  inserted  among  them  one  of  his  most 
valuable  letters  on  Christian  preaching,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Correspondence  mentioned 
above.  From  the  above  publications  may  be 
collected  a  very  perfect  exhibition  of  Mr.  Knox's 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  "  Veluti  votiva 
picta  tabella  vita  senis." 

Being  away  from  my  books  at  present,  I  cannot 
ascertain  or  call  to  mind  any  formal  memoir  of 
Mr.  Knox  s  life.  The  main  facts  are  that  he  was 
a  native  of  the  county  of  Derry  ;  that  in  early  life 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  John  Wesley  (see 
Knox^s  Remains),  whose  influence  on  his  religious 
life  was  most  salutary  ;  that  he  was  the  friend  and 
secretary  of  the  celebrated  minister,  Lord  London- 
derry, tetter  known  in  the  height  of  his  politic:il 
career  as  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  that  he  afterwards 
retired  from  public  and  official  life  to  a  happy 
Rtute  of  contemplation  and  study,  which  he  main- 
tained in  unclouded  serenity,  and  with  an  un- 
changed steadfastness  of  principles  and  purpose, 
till  his  death  in  1831. 

May  I  add  a  line  or  two  as  to  my  personal 
recollections  of  this  great  man,  from  whom  I 
derived  more  information  and  benefit  than  from 
any  formal  theological  lectures,  and  whom  I  used 
to  visit  in  my  college  days,  whenever  I  could 
command  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  ?  His  per- 
^nal  appearance,  manner,  and  diction  are  gnvpbic- 
ally  represented  by  Mr.  Parky n,  as  quoted  in  the 
above-mentioned  notice  by  Bishop  Jebb  (In- 
troduction to  Burnet's  Lives,  p.  xxxiii),  and  which 
my  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Knox  enables 
me  to  attest.  I  particularly  recollect  the  exact 
correspondence  of  his  conversation  with  his  letters. 
It  was  the  most  truly  eloquent  and  elevating  I 
have  ever  known.  As  to  his  true  estimate  of 
•ound  Church  principles  and  deep  love  for  the 
Prayer  Book,  he  was  the  first  and  main  promoter* 

*  I  am  quite  tore  that  neither  Mr.  Knox  nor  my 
tenerable   relative  would   ever  have  approved  of  an 


of  the  real  Catholic  reaction  of  our  days,  apart 
from  the  exaggerations  which  unduly  claim  to  be 
identical  with  it.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  his  deep 
and  enlarged  Christian  philosophy  exceeded  or 
even  equalled.  John  Jebb. 

Hereford. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Use  of  the 
Cope  (5**»  S.  viii.  126.)— Anolo-Scotus  has  made 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest,  and 
illustrates  his  own  adage  that  "  Scotsmen  are  not 
learned  in  vestments  or  their  use." 

A  very  few  words  will  serve  to  show  that  both 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton  were 
better  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
than  their  soi-disant  critic. 

The  capa^  chape,  or  cope  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  short  cloak  and  hood,  worn  for  pro- 
tection from  the  weather.  Such  was  the  cele- 
brated cope  of  St.  Martin,  "  qua  scilicet  S.  Mar- 
tinus  corpus  et  caput  tegebat."t  When  intro- 
troduced  into  the  cnurch  service  it  was  of  various 
forms.  There  was  the  capa  missali^,  **  cujus  in 
missa  celebranda  seu  officio  ecclesiastico  peragendo 
usus  est,  idem  quod  dalmaticaJ*  There  was  the 
capa  cardinalarts,  restricted'  to  the  use  of  the 
cardinals  only.  There  were  others,  also,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  I  need  only  name  the  capi 
monachorum,  which  was  doubtless  the  garment 
worn  by  Prior  Aymer  in  the  hall  of  Rotherwood. 
Theodemarus,  in  an  epistle  to  Charlemagne,  says, 
"  Illud  autem  indumentum  quod  k  Gallis  monachis 
cuculla  dicitur  nos  capam  vocamus."  The  prior 
would  of  course  have  a  cope  of  a  more  ornamental 
character  than  his  monks,  but  as  it  was  part  of 
his  ordinary  attire,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it 
would  prevent  his  reverence  from  reaching  the 
alms  dish  or  any  other  dish. 

The  copes  worn  by  the  Catholic  clergy  during 
the  celebration  of  mass  are  veiy  different  from  that 
described  as  worn  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
which  would  appear,  from  your  correspondent's 
description,  to  have  been  something  resembling  a 
strait  jacket. 

A  word  now  about  the  reference  to  Mr.  Burton's 
Book-Hunier,  In  that  charming  volume  of  lite- 
rary gossip,  the  author  indulges  in  some  good- 
natured  chaff  on  the  hobbies  of  specialists  in 
various  departments  of  literature,  and  refers  to 
the  ecclesiological  hobby  in  the  following  terms 
(second  edit.,  p.  315) : — 

"The  mxi  volume  you  lay  hand  on  ia  manifestly 
edited  by  an  eccleriologist,  or  a  votary  of  that  recent 
addition  to  the  constituted  'ologies/  which  has  como 
into  existence  as  the  joint  offspring  of  the  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture  and  the  study  of  primitive  Church 
theology.  Through  this  dim  religious  light  he  views  all 
things  in  henven  and  earth  that  are  dealt  with  in  his 

altered  lectionary  or  a  shortened  service.    This  was  noil 

their  liturgy.  ^qI, 

t  Monatthus  Sangall,  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  lib.  i^  *^ 
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philosophy.  His  notes  are  profusely  decorated  with  a 
rich  array  of  rood  screens,  finial  crockets,  lavatories, 
aumbries,  lecterns,  lych  slteds,  albs,  stoups,  sedilia, 
credence  tables,  pixes,  hugiuscopes,  baudekyns,  and 
squencbes,"  &c. 

On  this  Anglo-Scotus  remarks  :— 

**  A  certain  historian  of  our  day,  giving  a  list  of  eccle- 
siastical properties  dear  to  an  ecclesiologist,  permits 
himself  to  speak  of  *  finial  crockets*  and  *sqaencbes' ! 
This  latter  term  is  unintelligible,  though  the  former 
may  be  guessed  ut.  The  list  is  exceedingly  amusing, 
and  gives  one  the  idea  that  the  learned  historian  just 
put  a  number  of  words  in  a  box,  and  shook  them  out 
anyhow,  without  the  least  regard  to  their  relation  to 
each  other." 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  every  word  in  the  list 
given  by  Mr.  Burton  is  quite  familiar  to  any  per- 
son at  all  conversant  with  ecclesiolocy,  and  repre- 
sents a  definite  actual  piece  of  meaiseval  church 
architecture  or  furniture.  For  Anqlo-Scotus's 
information,  I  may  state  that  the  squmch  [see 
anUy  p.  175] — more  oommonXy  tquinck — was  a  slit 
in  the  chancel  wall,  sloped  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
command  a  sight  of  the  elevation  of  the  host  during 
the  celebration  of  mass.  It  was  so  called  from 
being  cut  sloping,  or  "  asquint,"  through  the  wall. 
The  same  term  wiis  also  applied  to  the  stones  set 
diagonally  across  the  angles  of  a  church  tower  from 
which  the  spire  springs. 

The  whole  of  the  terms  quoted  by  Mr.  Burton 
will  be  found  in  Tht  Handbook  of  English  Eccle- 
giology,  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
which  was  probably  the  book  the  author  had  in 
his  mind  at  the  time  of  writing.  As  Anglo- 
ScoTUS  justly  observes,  "Even  now  some  of  us 
need  instruction."  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

Death  op  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  1767  (5*** 
S.  vii.  228,  274,  294.)— The  replies  at  the  last 
two  references  do  not  answer  the  original  query, 
as  they  are  accounts  given  immediately  after  the 
report  of  his  death,  and  they  can  only  be  state- 
ments of  the  event  as  furnished  to  those  papers. 
Now  the  work  referred  to  must  have  been  pub- 
lished some  time  after,  from  suspicions  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  accounts  as  well  as  the  dis- 
crepancies that  are  apparent  in  the  different  ver- 
sions of  the  occurrence.  For  instance,  in  the 
GrmvilU  PaperSy  vol  iv.  p.  168,  the  duke  is 
stated  ^'  to  have  gone  on  board  an  open  boat  after 
being  violently  heated  with  dancing";  while  in 
Jesse's  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Oeorge  IILy  vol.  i. 
p.  418,  he  is  said  to  "  have  gone  into  a  carriage  in 
which  he  continued  his  journey."  The  reasons 
also  of  his  change  of  route  differ.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  prince  was  ordered  a  second  time 
to  the  Mediterranean  because  of  his  open  hostility 
to  Lord  Bute  and  his  interference  in  politics.  He 
was  evidently  wished  out  of  the  way  ;  and  the 
account  of  the  administration  and  bad  effect  of 
the  third  dose    of   James's    powders  {Grenville 


Papers)  may  easily  have  been  imagined  to  have 
been  of  something  else,  given  to  bim  as  if  under 
instructions. 

However,  it  is  immaterial  this  supposition  of 
the  duke's  being  assassinated,  as,  from  my  being 
in  possession  of  authentic  information  of  what 
really  occurred  at  Monaco,  I  can  state  that  the 
duke  was  certainly  not  murdered,  nor  did  he  die 
there. 

Now,  the  duke,  while  thoroughly  disgusted  at 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  on  being  informed 
that  he  would  be  unfairly  dealt  with,  planned  with 
Capt.  Wrottesley  and  those  with  him  to  deceive 
his  enemies  by  an  artifice,  and  to  amuse  himself. 
He  accordingly  changed  his  ronte  to  Monaco, 
where,  giving  himself  out  to  be  ill  of  fever,  he 
drew  large  drafts  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  funds, 
then  caused  it  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  dead ; 
a  coffin  was  prepared  and  brought  in,  duly  weighted, 
and  at  once  screwed  down,  the  warm  climate  being 
given  as  the  reason.  The  artifice  having  proved 
completely  successful,  the  duke  after  a  time  took  a 
passage  to  India  (with  a  servant),  where  he  was 
recognized  by  many.  G.  D.  P. 

"  Acre  "  and  "  Furlong  "  (5*>»  S.  viL  482 ;  viiL 
109,  150.) — Hermione's  meaning  is  perfectly  clear 
to  any  one  who  knows  that  "  acre  "  and  "  furlong" 
are  both  recognized  measures  of  length  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  bears  in  mind  also  that  "  heat " 
is  still  a  racing  term.  Translated  into  bald  prose, 
Hermione's  assertion  is,  "  Under  the  influence  of 
kindness  we  should  traverse  220,000  yards  in  less 
time  than  the  most  earnest  jockey  could  force  us 
over  28." 

Mr.  Picton,  in  a  recent  letter  on  another  sub- 
ject, animadverts  on  the  needless  difficulties  raised 
by  critics.  I  confess  that  his  letter  on  this  subject, 
erudite  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  seems  to  me  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  justice  of  his  strictures  in  that 
respect.  I  at  all  events  find  the  interpreter  much 
the  harder  to  be  understood  of  the  two. 

Schedule  of  the  names  and  areas  in  statute  measure 
of  the  "  furlonga  *'  into  which  the  open  arable  fields  in 
the  parish  of  Whitchurch,  near  Stratford-on'Avon,  prior 
to  tneir  enclosure  in  the  year  1867,  had  been  divided 
from  time  immemorial. 

Names  of  Furlongu  Area, 
o.  r.  p. 

Slade  furlonff      ...           ...           ...  36  3    2 

Barber's  furlong...            ...            ...  13    1 

Fifield'8  furlong 13    2 

Duck's  Nest  furlong          ...            ...  2  0    3 

Reddle  Bank  furlon;;         7  0  22 

Pound  Headland  furlong  ...            ...  .5  3    0 

Lay's  Close  furlong            ...            ...  5  2    1 

Blacksmith's  furlong         ...            ...  13  16 

Short  Head's  furlong        6  2  19 

Gravel  Way  furlong          ...            ...  6  0    7 

Sake  Pit  furlong 4  2  32 

Furlong  above  Sake  Pit  furlong     ...  11  0  23 

Furlong  shooting  to  Court  Hill  Gate  9  0  24 

Reddle  Bank  South  furlong            ...  3  1  37 
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Botten  Pit  furiong 

a.  r.  ». 
4  1  12 

li ether  Lands  furlong 

19  2  25 

Over  Lands  furlong 
Nnrdey  Bush  Hill  furlong... 
Little  Redland  furlong      ... 

11  0  16 

9  2  15 

8  1  17 

Great  Redland  furlong     ... 

18  0    3 

Redland  Slade  furlong      

13  1  19 

Upper  Stanch  Hill  furiong 

4  1  'M 

Little  furW      

Lower  Stanch  Hill  furlong 

03  27 

11  2  86 

Noon  furlong 

6  0  15 

Butter's  Close  furlong 

20  0  32 

Furiong  shooting  to  Merry  Lands  ... 
Merrj  Lands  furlong. 

8  1  84 

1  2    8 

Picked  Ends  furlong 

6  3  23 

Forking  below  do. 
Pye's  Nest  furiong 
Water  Furrow's  furiong   ... 

8  3  18 

13  1  24 

6  0  19 

360  36 

Quick  Ends  furlong 

22  8    3 

Upper  furlong     ... 
Middle  furlong    ... 

38  2  81 

24  8  11 

Lower  furlong     ... 

8  2  12 

Harry's  Headland  furiong 

14  1  29 

Cnm  furlong 

7  8    9 

Long  Brack  furlong 

6  3  33 

Down  Way  furlong 

20  2    0 

FiTe  Acre  furlong 

3  1  83 

Dog  Pits  furlong... 

0  3  19 

Long  Moor  furiong 

19  3  86 

Lre's  furlong 

9  2    2 

Moor  furlong 

13  1    2 

Short  Brack  furiong         

9  3    8 

Brake  furlong     ... 

11  1  29 

Half  Headland  furlong 

8  8  36 

Tolton  Hedge  furlong 

21  8  19 

Butt  furlong       

1  3  11 

Hill  furlong 

12  8    4 

Long  Barley  furlong 

6  8  28 

Furlong  aboTe  Oats  Brain  furlong... 

4  2  11 

Short  Blake  furlong 

11  0    3 

Long  Blake  furlong 

6  1  20 

Water  Furrow  furiong      ... 

6  2    0 

Oat  Close  furlong 

22  1  13 

Moor  Nap  furlong 

Headland  WMy  furiong 

17  1  20 

16  0  84 

Upp«r  HiU  furlong           

13  3  31 

Lower  Hill  furiong 

12  0  13 

Meadow  furlong ... 

9  8  37 

Long  furiong 

6  1  28 

Short  Stone  HiU  furiong  ... 

7  3  30 

Oats  Brain  furiong 

3  8  26 

Candle  furlong    ... 

.309 

Bittern  Comer  furlong     ... 

5  3  29 

Quarry  furlong   ... 

5  2  25 

Path  Acres  Way  furiong  ... 

8  2    9 

Long  Stone  Hill  furiong  ... 

15  2    8 

753  2  22 

T.  Smith  Woollet 

Nalson's  MSS.  (5*»»  S.  viii.  108.)— In  Zachary 
Grer's  Impartial  Examination  of  NeoTs  Hiitory 
of  the  PuritafUj  Lond.,  Syo.^  1737,  there  is  a  lan;e 
**  appendix  of  letters  and  papers  copied  from  toe 
ori^al  mannscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Nalson, 
LIID.,  now  in  the  costody  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Winiams,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  John's  College, 
in  Cambridge."     Dr.  Grey  quotes  from  at  least 


twenty-three  volumes  of  these  MSS.,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  these  were  all  of  Nalson's  collecting. 
He  only  describes  them  thus  :  "  Dr.  Ph.  Williams's 
MS.  Collections,  vol.  xxiil,  No.  37,  printed  in  Mr. 
Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa^  voL  ii.  ok.  ix.  p.  36." 
Dr.  Williams  died  at  his  rectory  house  of  Barrow, 
in  Suffolk,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there. 
May,  1747  (Nichols's  Ulwiratiom^  voL  iv.  p.  394). 
It  is  probable  that  Nalson's  MSS.  are  at  Cam- 
bridge now,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  they  are 
known  as  "  Williams's  Collections." 

Edward  Solly. 

Crickladb  Church  (6*^  S.  viL  508  ;  viii.  72.) 
— The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Sampson,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  spacious  cruciform  building 
with  a  very  handsome  square  embattled  tower, 
rising  from  the  intersection,  crowned  with  a  pierced 
parapet  and  four  pinnacles.  The  columns  and 
arches  which  support  the  tower  are  lofty,  and  of 
graceful  elevation.  The  choir  of  the  church  is 
under  the  tower.  On  each  column  is  sculptured 
one  of  the  four  suits  of  playing  cards.  The  spade, 
either  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  the  artist  or  from 
some  mistake  in  repairing  it  soon  after  it  was  first 
sculptured,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  fleur- 
de-lys.  I  have  known  it  also  mistaken  for  a  olume 
of  feathers,  like  that  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
However,  I  believe  it  was  originally  intended  to 
represent  what  is  called  a  "  spade  "  in  England  and 
"  pique  *'  in  France. 

The  meaning  of  the  sculptured  cards  may  be 
easily  explained.  They  were  used  as  symbols  to 
point  out  four  classes  of  men,  having  property  and 
an  interest  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Cricklade,  who  subscribed  generously  towards  the 
cost  of  building,  or  rebuilding,  the  tower,  aided 
and  assisted  by  large  contributions  from  two  men 
of  the  highest  rank,  whose  arms,  badges,  &c.,  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  tower,  above  the  sculptured 
cards.  These  badges  are  of  importance  in  this 
inquiry,  as  they  not  only  point  out  the  names  of 
these  two  noble  benefactors  to  Cricklade  Church, 
but  also  fix  the  date  when  the  tower  was  built. 
We  shall  thus,  I  hope,  be  enabled  to  produce 
another  proof  of  the  value  of  heraldry  in  deter- 
mining dates. 

Looking  upwards  from  the  choir,  into  the  lantern 
of  the  tower,  and  above  the  south  arch,  may  be 
seen  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  the  well-known 
cognizance  or  budge  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  and 
near  this  is  the  badge  of  the  Dukes  of  Northum- 
berland, viz.,  the  crescent.  Above  the  eastern 
arch,  amongst  other  heraldic  sculptures,  is  the 
banner  of  Warwick,  on  which  is  the  silver  saltire 
and  the  red  rose.  Hanged  alongside  of  this  is  the 
cheeky  banner  of  Northumberland,  each  banner 
staff  resting  on,  and  supported  by,  a  heart. 

Britton,  in  his  Topographical  Sketches  of  North 
WiltSy  speaking  of  Cricklade,  tells  us  that  the 
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tower  of  St,  Sampson's  Church  was  rebuilt  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  whose  heraldic  device  or  cognizance, 
he  says,  can  be  seen  sculptured  on  the  tower. 
Britton  was  unable  to  say  which  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  was  the  benefactor  of  Cricklade  Church ; 
but  the  silver  crescent  of  Northumberland  shows 
it  was  John  Dudley,  created  Earl  of  Warwick  in 
Feb.,  1547,  and  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  Oct., 
1551,  and  who  was  beheaded  August  22,  1553. 
No  other  Earl  of  Warwick  was  ever  entitled 
to  bear  the  badge  and  banner  of  Northumber- 
land, either  before  or  after  the  time  of  John 
Dudley. 

John  Dudley  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Guildford,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  badge  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  viz.,  a  rose  in  the  sunbeams,  is  aJso 
sculptured  near  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  above 
the  southern  arch  of  the  tower. 

Above  the  northern  arch  of  the  tower  are  sculp- 
tured the  arms  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Farley 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family,  and  the  Hungerfords  of  Down 
Ampney,  the  younger  branch.  Both  these  families 
bore  the  same  arms.  The  first  member  of  this 
family  who  came  into  Wiltshire  was  Walter  Hun- 
gerford,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  John  de  Heytesbury.  A  descendant.  Sir 
Walter  Hungerford,  of  Farley  Castle  (1398),  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir 
Thomas  Peverell,  who  owned  property  and  lands 
in  Cricklade.  He  was  the  first  of  his  name  con- 
nected with  the  manor  of  the  borough  of  Cricklade. 
The  living  of  St.  Sampson's  Churcn  was  a  rectory 
until  his  death,  when  it  became  a  vicarage,  which 
it  continues  to  be.  In  1427,  he  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Crown  of  the  manor  of  Cricklade  ;  this 
included  the  advowson  of  St.  Sampson's  Church. 
Walter,  Lord  Hungerford,  died  in  1449.  By  his 
will  he  gave  the  advowson  of  St.  Sampson's  Church, 
parsonage  farm  and  lands,  the  rectorial  tithes,  as 
also  the  manor  of  Abingdon  Court  (which  is  a 
manor  within  the  manor  and  borough  of  Cricklade), 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury,  who  are  the 
present  patrons. 

The  Hungerford  device  or  badge  was  the  sickle. 
This,  in  alliance  with  the  pepper  garb  of  PevereU. 
formed  the  Hungerford  crest,  viz.,  Out  of  a  ducal 
coronet  or,  a  pepper  garb  of  the  ^rst  between  two 
sickles  proper.  The  pepper  garb,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  is  a  rebus 
on  the  name  of  Peverell.  Another  sculptured 
figure  can  also  be  seen  above  the  northern  arch  ; 
this  is  the  admiral's  flag-ship  of  Walter,  Lord 
Hungerford,  Lord  High  Admiral,  on  which  is  dis- 
played his  banner  and  arms.  Another  badge  of 
the  Hun^rfords  is  sculptured  on  the  outside  of  the 
tower,  viz.,  a  Catherine  wheel.  Hutchins,  in  hb 
History  of  Dorset  (vol.  iii.  p.  422,  new  ed.),  informs 


us  that  a  seal  of  the  Hungerfords  had  on  it  a 
Catherine  wheel 

Sir  Anthony  Hungerford,  who  was  living  at 
Down  Ampney  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL, 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Cricklade,  and  largely  contributed  towards  build- 
ing the  tower,  as  his  arms  and  badges  both  inside  and 
outside  the  tower  clearly  testify,  and  died  in  1558. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son.  Sir  John  Hun- 
gerford, of  Down  Ampney,  who  caused  a  flying 
buttress  to  be  erected,  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  walls  of  the  Lady  Clhapel,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  date  1569. 

Other  evidence  for  the  date  of  this  building  has  * 
been  sought  for  in  vain,  but  this  heraldic  evidence 
appears  to  me  to  be  quite  conclusive,  and  to  afford 
a  good  eicample  of  the  practical  value  of  heraldry. 
R.  KiNNEIR,  M.D. 

Sherborne,  Dorset 

Poems  on  Towns  and  Countries  (5'>»  S.  viL 
148.)— Is  Ignatius  acquainted  with  the  epigram 
on  Venice,  for  which  Sannazarius  is  said  to  have 
received  six  hundred  crowns  ? — 

"  Viderat  Adriacis  Venetam  Neptunus  in  nndit 
Stare  urbem,  et  toto  ponere  jura  mari. 
Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias  quantamyis,  Jupiter,  arces 

Objioe,  et  ilia  tui  masnia  Martis,  ait 
Si  Pelago  Tiberim  praefers,  urbem  aspice  utramque, 
Illam  homines  dices,  hano  posuisse  Deos." 

As  a  pendant  to  this  the  following  acrostic,  in 
which  Junius  sings  "  the  Venice  of  the  North," 
may  be  acceptable : — 

**  Aureus,  nt  perhibet,  quondam  ab  Jove  perpluit  imber 
Magnificis  turgentem  opibus  Rhodon  :  horrea  Romas 
Sicaniam  esse,  Ceres  vioturo  munere  cessit 
Torsit  et  hue  oculos  facilis  Deus  ipse  benignos, 
Et  me  mactam  opibus  jussit,  florereque  rebus 
Laetis.    At  ciroumdor  aquis,  pigrac^ue  palude 
Obsita,  roboreoque  solo  stant  culmma  nixa 
Depaotis  alte  trabibus,  surgentia  coelo : 
Altemansque  statis  vicibus  maris  sestus  aperti 
Maenia  subcingit,  qua  parte  exotica  puppcs 
VeliferaB  invectant  onera,  exportantque  frequent! 
Mercatu,  Hesperias  qu&  se  demiitit  in  undaa, 
Barbaraque  £oiis  pandit  qu&  littora  Titan, 
Expedi,  quos  nostra  tamen  non  area  verrit, 
LegiferaB  cumulos  Cereris,  genitalia  dona. 
Oargara  proventu  tanto  non  farris  abundant. 
Inferior  ruerit,  vel  Memo  judice^  mecum 
Contendant  locuplete  penu  si  Tnnacris  era, 
.ifiqualeisque  ferax  non  Africa  stipat  acervos. 
Horreum  et  agnoacit  me  non  male  Belgica  felix, 
Omnigenas  ut  opes,  sic  vitas  alimenta  miniatro  ; 
Recte  ut  quia  saturae  aimilem  me  dixerit  alTO, 
Robore  defectoe  succum  quas  dedit  in  artus. 
Eximie  bine  adeo  Casaar  me  ferre  coronam, 
Virtutis  decuB,  ac  munus  spectabile  jussit 
Materiem  at  linquo  scribendi  vatibus  amplam.*' 

Both  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grand  Die- 
tionnaire    Historique    de  Morerif  at  the  words 
"  Sannazar  "  and  "  Amsterdam."         La  BarbjI 
Buckeburg,  Germany.  OOQlC 
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Old  Roman  Inscription  (S***  S.  viii.  28,  74, 
133.)— The  query  of  the  Vicar  of  Ryton-on-Duns- 
more  rather  anticipated  than  added  anythiDg  to 
the  exhaustive  iuquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
stamped  roofing  tiles  found  at  Bubbenhall.  As 
far  as  is  known  these  tiles  are  the  first  ever  found 
bearing  an  inscription  of  a  similar  nature.  When 
one  of  the  seven  or  eight  tiles  came  into  my 
possession  in  June  last,  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  spot ;  and  though  the  repairs 
of  the  house  were  then  completed,  there  were 
several  heaps  of  the  ddbris  and  a  large  number  of 
tiles  of  various  kinds  lying  about.  The  tiles 
appeared  to  have  covered  a  sort  of  outhouse  or 
scullery,  in  which  there  was  a  strongly  built  fire- 
place, built  of  thin,  hard  bricks,  with  bonding 
courses  of  thin  tile.  So  strong  was  the  mortar  and 
*^ grouting''  that  the  bricks  broke  before  the  mortar. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Miss  and  Mr.  Grimes,  I  was 
enabled  to  compare  the  stamped  tiles  with  the 
various  kinds  of  plain  tiles  which  remained  in  the 
garden  and  the  adjacent  field.  There  were  at  least 
three,  if  not  four,  varieties  of  tile :  the  modem  ones 
with  double  *' stubs''  moulded  on  the  long  edge 
of  the  tile ;  a  tile  shorter  and  wider  than  the 
stamped  tile,  with  a  moulded  "stub"  on  the 
narrower  edge ;  and  tiles  identical  with  the  stamped 
ones,  in  which  the  "stub"  is  not  moulded,  but 
formed  apparently  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
There  were  also  many  pieces  of  hip  tile,  fan-shaped, 
similar  to  those  common  at  all  Roman  stations, 
and  which  are  not  unusual  in  mediaeval  buildings. 
When  I  saw  the  engravings  of  the  Risingham  altnr 
in  Gibson's  Camden  (second  edit,  pp.  107-8),  I 
thought  that  the  engraved  block  might  have  been 
used  to  stamp  the  tiles,  so  closely  does  it  seem  to 
agree ;  but  on  comparing  them  together  I  found 
that  the  engraving  was  not  only  larger  than  the 
stamped  inscription,  but  was  more  coarsely  cut. 
The  inscription  on  five  of  the  tiles  is  placed  longi- 
tudinally. On  two  that  I  have  seen  it  has  been 
impressed  twice  across  the  tile,  and  it  shows  that 
the  "  stub "  was  made  after  the  stamp  had  been 
used.  On  one  tile  there  were  indications  of  the 
stamp  having  been  carelessly  laid  down  on  the  tile 
when  in  a  soft  state.  All  the  tiles  of  this  size,  6  i 
in.  by  10 }  in.,  are  warped  by  being  dried  in  the 
son  previous  to  being  placed  in  the  kiln.  The 
strong  Roman  camp  at  Wappenbury  is  only  2^ 
miles  away,  and  here  fragments  of  Roman  tile  and 
brickwork  have  been  found.  At  Princethorpe, 
about  the  same  distance  on  the  Fosse-way,  manv 
Roman  remains  have  been  found.  Indeed, 
between  Wappenbury  and  Higb  Cross  (Benones) 
tumuli  and  entrenchments  abound.  The  tiles  are 
«  of  an  inch  thick,  and  where  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  show  signs  of  having  been 
moss  grown.  The  clay  is  closer  and  finer  than  the 
ordinary  tiles  in  use.  With  respect  to  the  possi- 
bility of  these  being  forged,  the  motive  for  forging 


them,  and  leaving  their  discovery  to  chance,  I  will 
not  at  present  offer  an  opinion,  as  the  tile  I  have 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  Llangollen  meeting  of  the 
British  ArchnK)logical  Association. 

J.  ToM  BuROESs,  F.S.A. 
Orassbrooke,  Leamington. 

Forename  and  Surname  Books  (5"'  S.  vii. 
443,  483,  502.)— The  following  editions  are  not 
described  in  the  otherwise  carefully  compiled  list 
by  F.  W.  F.  :- 

1.  "A  Rettitvtion  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  in  Anti- 
quities. Concerning  the  most  noble  and  renowned 
£nglith  nation.  By  the  studie  and  trauaile  of  R[ichard] 
VrerBt^anl.  Dedicated  vnto  the  Kings  most  excellent 
Maiestie.  Printed  at  Antwerp  by  Retort  Bniney,  1605. 
And  to  be  sold  at  London  in  Paules-Ohurchyeard  by  lohn 
Norton  and  lohn  Bill."  4to.,  pp.  388,  exclusive  of  in- 
trodaction  (xxii)  and  table  (xiv).  The  etymoIo;$ie8  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  proper  namej  of  men  and  women, 
pp.  241-276. 

On  the  title-page  is  a  quaint  woodcut,  represent- 
ing the  Tower  of  Babel  and  confusion  of  tongues, 
underneath  which  are  the  words,  "Nationum 
Origo.'' 

2.  ''Bemaines  concerning  Britaine;  but  especially 
England  and  the  Inhabitants  thereof.  Their  Lanjniages, 
Xames,  Surnames  (&c.).  Reviewed,  corrected,  and 
encreased.  Printed  at  London  by  John  Leggatt  for 
Simon  Waterson,  1614."  4to.,  pp.  (vi)-386.  Names, 
pp.  44-105;  Surnames,  pp.  106- 157. 

The  author's  name  (W.  Camden)  appears  neither 
on  the  title-page  nor  at  the  end  of  the  epistle 
dedicatory.  F.  J). 

Nottingham. 

To  the  ample  list  collected  by  F.  W.  F.  may  be 
added  (1)  TctaUcundige  Bydragen  tot  den  Frieschen 
TongvcU  door  Ev,  Wassenbergh,  Te  Leeu warden, 
1702.  The  second  part  of  this  work,  entitled 
Verhandeling  over  de  eigen  Naamen  der  Friesen^ 
contains  six  lists  of  Friesic  names,  including  one 


Dg  one 
Etym., 


which  Leibnitz  has  inserted  in  his  Collect, 
p.  235.  These  lists  are  very  useful  in  explaining 
the  origin  of  some  of  our  family  and  loail  names. 
The  patronymic  suffix  -iwgra,  which  Mr.  Kemble 
has  explained,  belonged  to  the  0.  Fries,  speech. 
From  the  0.  Fries.  Eppe  was  formed  Eppinga 
(Eng.  Epping),  the  family  of  £ppe,  ana  these 
derivatives  became  family  names.  We  have, 
therefore,  Manninga  (Eng.  Manning)  from  Manne, 
Euwinga  (Eng.  Ewing)  from  Eutoe,  and  many 
other  surnames  of  this  form.  (2)  Altniederdeutsche 
Eigennamen  aus  dem  neunten  bis  elften  Jahr^ 
hundert,  zusammengestellt  von  Dr.  Moritz  Heyne, 
Halle,  1867.  (3)  A  Glossary  of  Cornish  Names, 
by  J.  Bannister,  Truro,  1872.  J.  D. 

Belsise  Square. 

The  "  Hours  ^  op  Rafpaklle  (6**»  S.  vi.  48  ; 
vil  288,  318)  are  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome. 
The  interior  space  in  the  chapel,  as  far  as  the  iron 
gate,  is  divided  by  ten  pilasters   into  as  many  ? 
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panels  of  different  sizes.  The  pilasters  are  coTered 
with  arabesques,  masterpieces  of. their  kind,  viz., 
"The  Theological' Virtues,"  "The  Fates,"  the 
"  Divisions  of  the  Day,"  &c.  The  grotesque  orna- 
ments under  ejvch  of  the  "  Hours  "  were  painted 
by  Juan  da  Udine.  The  origin  and  history  of 
these  decorations  have  been  thus  related  by  De 
Quincey : — 

"  At  the  timo  Raffaelle  was  charged  with  the  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  the 
interior  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  ha«l  just  been  discovered. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  ornamentnl  painting 
with  which  all  the  halls  of  this  vast  edifice  were  covered 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  applying  the  style  to  the 
gallerie.^,  which  he  very  poteibly  planned  with  tbia  view, 
in  the  court  of  the  Vatican,  the  disposition  of  which  is 
favourable  to  it.  Each  arcade,  forming,  in  the  continuous 
series  of  the  porticoes,  a  small  ceiling  of  its  own,  presents 
numerous  spaces  for  arabesque.  The  halls  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  long  buried,  owed  the  entire  preservation  of 
their  paintings,  when  discovered,  to  the  very  cause 
which  creatC'l  their  oblivion.  They  were  in  all  their 
original  freshness  and  splendour,  of  a  brilliancy  of  which 
tlie  external  air  and  various  accidents  have  deprived 
them.  Raffaelle  seized  the  opportunity  to  reproduce, 
with  more  effect  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  elegant 
details  of  antique  forms,  and  the  mklange  of  colours, 
stucco,  and  ingenious  trifles,  without  falling  into  the 
extravagance  into  which  the  independence  of  an  imita- 
tion, without  the  limits  fixed  by  a  positive  model,  may  so 
easily  lead.  In  truth,  he  adapted  not  actually  tlie  orna- 
ments of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  as  some  have  asserted,  but 
merely  the  spirit  and  gusto  in  which  the  chief  merit 
consists. 

"  Look  at  those  arabesques  of  RaffMlle  rising  in  com- 
partments one  iibove  the  other,  where  now  the  virtue", 
now  the  seasons,  now  the  ages  of  life,  mingle  their 
various  embhms  by  the  learned  fancies  of  his  penciL 
Here  we  see  the  symbols  of  the  seasoiis  or  of  the  elenrents ; 
there  the  imiroments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  elsewhere 
every  description  of  personified  ideas  become  Teritable 
symbolical  pictures,  the  creation  of  which  could  only 
belong  to  the  genius  of  an  histarical  painter." 

The  "  Horae "  were  gjoddesses,  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  at  first  only  three  in  number, 
Eunomua,  Dice,  and  Irene,  to  which  were  after- 
wards added  two  more,  Carpo  and  Thallote. 
Homer  makes  them  the  doorkeepers  of  heaven  ; 
Ovid  allots  them  the  employment  of  harnessing 
the  horses  of  the  sun, 

"  Jungere  cquos  Titan  velocibus  imperat  Horis," 

and  speaks  of  them  as  standing,  at  equal  distances, 
about  the  throne  of  Sol  :— 

"  Et  positas  ppatiis  asqualibus,  Horse." 
The   poets    represent   them  as   dressed   in   fine- 
coloured  or  embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with 
quick  and  easy  motion  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.  ver.  218  ; 
Md.^  ii.  ver.  119  ;  Stat.,  Thth,,  iii.  ver.  410). 
"  Lo  !  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train,  appear."  Gray, 

J.  Le  Boutillikr. 
Cincinn:iti,  U.S. 

Where  did  Kino  Oswald  die  ?  (5^  S.  viii. 
8.) — One  of  the  claims  of  Oswestry  to  be  the  scene 


of  the  death  of  King  Oswald  lies  in  the  belief  that 
the  town  was  once  called  Maserfield  ;  but  against 
this  comes  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  earlier 
authority  for  this  than  Camden.  An  earlier  name 
of  the  town,  we  are  told  by  local  historians,  was 
Blanchminster  ;  and  if  so,  then  it  must  have  been 
after  the  Conquest,  because  Blanch  is  French. 
Again,  Oswestry  relies  largely  on  its  possessing  a 
strong  spring,  called  Oswald's  Well,  whereas  Bede 
is  silent  on  the  existence  of  any  sprint  in  con- 
nexion with  the  death  of  Oswald.  Lastly,  it  has 
been  su^ested  that  the  Strata  Marcella  (between 
Oswestry  and  Welshpool),  mentioned  by  Pennant, 
may  be  identical  witn  the  Plato  Marcellse  of  the 
inscription  on  the  wall-plate  at  Win  wick.  This 
supposition  has  been  met  with  the  rejoinder  that 
che  abbey  in  question  was  not  built  until  five 
hundred  years  after  Oswald's  death.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  before  we  can  admit  the  claim  of 
Oswestry  over  Winwick,  the  foregoing  objections 
must  be  surmounted.  P. 

Dugdale  (MonasL  Angl,  I  38)  says  the  place 
where  Oswald  met  his  death  was  called  Maserfield, 
and  that  it  is  close  upon  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  about  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  Welsh  side  of  it.  Camden  gives  the 
same  site.  Turner,  following  I  suppose  these 
earlier  writers,  says  :  "  His  invasion  of  North- 
umbria  was  fatal  to  the  less  warlike  Oswald,  who 
fell  at  Oswestre,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  thirtyieighth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  ninth  of  his  reign "  ( SiH. 
of  the  Anglo-SaxoHS^  voL  i.  p.  367,  8vo.,  1836). 

There  is  indeed  another  place  called  MaeerMd, 
near  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  which  some  assign 
as  the  scene  of  this  battle,  but  there  are  mach 
stronger  arguments  in  favour  of  Oswestre  (%,e, 
Oswidd's  tree),  in  Shropshire.       Edmund  Tew. 

Mr.  Charles  Hard  wick's  argument  concerning 
the  scene  of  King  Oswald's  defeat  and  death  was 
contained  in  the  second  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  Ancient  Battlefields  of  Lancashire,  resA  before 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club  on  January  11, 1876. 
An  abstract  of  the  same,  in  which  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Mackerfield  (Maserfelt),  near  Winwick, 
is  set  forth  in  contrast  with  the  claims  of  Oswestry, 
may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Papers 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  p.  153. 

J.  H.  Nodal. 

The  Grange,  Heaton  Moor,  near  Stockport 

Your  correspondent  will  find  the  question  dis- 
cussed at  lengtn  in  the  Manchester  Courier  "  Local 
Gleanings"  (Nos.  198,  210,  and  226),  in  which  a 
paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  in  1842  is  given  in  full. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  elaborately  supports  the 
claims  of  Winwick  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  King  Oswald  in  642.  Win- 
wick  \H  a  small  village    near  Warrington,   and 
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about  six  miles  ^m  Leigh ;  and  two  neighbonring 
Tillages,  Newton-in-Mockerfield  and  Ashton-in- 
Mackerfield,  retain  the  name  given  to  the  district 
stretching  from  Winwick  to  Sillinge.  The  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  writer  are  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  new  edition  of  Baines's  Laneashire. 
The  editor  of  the  "  Local  Gleanings  "  remarks,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  paper,  that  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  Winwick  are  strong  ;  and  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  whether  the  neighbourhood  of 
Winwick  be  the  actual  scene  of  the  battle  or  not, 
it  was  not  fought  at  Oswestry,  the  place  usually 
aasociated  with  it.  Josiah  Rose. 

Leigb^  Lancashire. 

"Kyng  Alisaunder"  (5«»  S.  viii.  69.)— The 
Romance  of  Alisaunder^  or,  in  (xUnsOy  The  Gestes 
of  the  Worthie  King  and  EmperouVy  A  lisaunder 
of  Macedoine,  was  edited  from  the  unique  MS. 
(Greaves,  60)  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  and  published 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Triibner 
&  Co.  in  1867.  In  his  introduction  to  Alisaunder 
the  editor  states  that  *^  there  are  no  less  than  four 
MSS.  containing  fragments  in  alliterative  verse 
upon  this  subject,  of  which  two  are  merely  dif- 
ferent copies  of  the  same  poem."  In  his  enumera- 
tion of  these  four  fragments  neither  (6),  (c),  nor 
(d)  occur.    Bodleian,  264,  he  describes  as  follows  : 

"It  is  bound  np  with  tbe  splendid  French  MS.  of 
Alejcandcr,  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  (he  Bodleian 
Library.  Sir  F.  Madden  says  of  it,  that  the  writing  of 
this  portion  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  the  poem  itself  very  much  earlier 
tban  tbe  year  1400.  It  treats  at  lengtb  of  Alexander's 
▼isit  to  the  Gymnosophists  and  of  the  letters  tbat  passed 
between  him  and  Dindimus,  Lord  of  Bragmanus." 

Never  having  seen  the  Romance  in  Weber's 
Metrical  Romances,  I  cannot  say  how  far  it  re- 
sembles or  differs  from  the  Greaves  fragment. 
Hiis,  however,  Mr.  Schrumpf  may  be  M»  to 
judge  for  himself  from  the  opening  lines  of  the 
latter.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

**  Yee  that  lengen  in  londe  .  Lordes,  and  oother, 
Beornes,  or  bacbelers  .  that  boldely  thinken 
Whether  in  werre,  or  in  wo  .  wightly  to  dwell, 
For  to  lachen  hem  loose  .  in  bur  lifetimei 
Or  dere  thinken  to  doo  .  deedes  of  armes, 
I'o  be  proved  for  pris  .  and  prest  of  hemselve 
Tend  yee  tytely  to  mee  .  and  take  goode  heede." 

L.  Barb^ 
Bilckeburg,  Germany. 

No.  2  was  reprinted  for  the  members  of  the 
Bannatyne  Club  in  1834.  0.  D. 

General  Thomas  Harrison  (5^  S.  vii.  248.) 
— A  portrait,  whether  an  original  I  cannot  say,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Charles  Willing,  of  Phila- 
delphia. A  Pennsylvania  historian  thus  describes 
it :  *'  A  fine  cavalier  face  and  dress,  with  pointed 
beard  and  moustache— a  face  of  about  forty  years." 
The  Willing  family  claim  descent  from  Harrison, 


also  from  Simon  Mayne.  William  Henry  Harrison, 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  who  died  April 
4,  1841,  was  said  to  have  been  a  lineal  descendant. 
I  have  some  notes  on  his  pedigree,  and  of  other 
Harrison  families.  His  ancestor  appears  to  have 
been  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Surrey,  Virginia,  of  a 
family  of  note  in  colonial  days.  The  President's 
widow  was  living  in  1860,  aged  above  eighty  years. 
Some  time  after  her  husband's  death  the  house 
was  burned  down,  but  the  "  family  portraits,"  it  is 
especially  mentioned,  were  saved. 

A  recent  portrait  in  oil,  a  copy,  it  is  said,  of 
that  in  Clarendon's  Uistcyry  (see  Granger),  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  presented  by  the  late  Joseph  Har- 
rison, the  well-known  locomotive  builder,  who, 
with  his  partner  Winans,  introduced  the  steam 
railway  into  Russia.  This  gentleman  also  claimed 
descent,  either  lineal  or  coUateral,  from  the  regi- 
cide. Numerous  claimants  of  descent  from  the 
king's  judges  can  be  found  in  the  United  States  — 
among  those  not  previously  mentioned,  the  Cle- 
ment family  ;  but  few  of  the  pedigrees  are  proven. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  Mr.  Peacock  further 
particulars  by  letter.      William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

"  Old  "  (5*^  S.  viii.  46.)— This  term  of  depre- 
ciation is,  I  think,  common  everywhere.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  in  Notts  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  word 
is  pronounced  *'owd,"  and  is  applied  to  everything, 
young,  old,  good,  or  bad.  The  word  is,  however, 
as  often  us^  as  a  term  of  endearment,  in  such 
ways  as  "  My  owd  lad,"  "  My  owd  lass,"  "  My 
good  owd  darlin',"  "My  brave  owd  chap,"  and 
so  on.  Thos.  Ratcliffb. 

Worksop. 

I  have  often  heard  a  Cambridgeshire  gardener 
complain  of  "  them  old  birds"  for  eating  his  crops, 
and  "  them  old  boys  "  too,  though  I  forget  what 
those  juveniles  used  to  do  to  excite  his  wrath. 
C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A 

"Tilth,"  &c.  (5"»  S.  viii.  68.)— It  used  to  be  the 
custom,  when  strange  words  were  introduced  into 
poetry,  to  explain  the  meanings  of  those  words  in 
foot-notes,  or  else  to  provide  a  glossary  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  ;  and  further,  our  great  bards,  such 
as  Byron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth,  did  not  disdain 
to  elucidate  any  passages  in  their  poems,  which 
might  be  obscure  to  the  general  reader,  by  notes 
in  prose,  of  a  more  or  less  copious  character. 
Nowadays  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own  guidance, 
to  understand  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  Doubt- 
less the  public  is  more  enlightened  now  than  it 
was  formerly  ;  yet  I  dare  to  say  that  a  goodly  per- 
centajje  of  readers  find  Tennyson— and  how  much 
more  Browning? — more  difficult,  and  therefore  less 
delightful,  to  read,  than  they  would  do  if  some 
little  help  of   the  kind  I  have  indicated   were 
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afforded.  The  words  "tilth"  and  "garth"  may 
be  in  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke's  Dictionary,  but  that 
valuable  work  is  not  accessible  to  every  reader  of 
Tennyson's  poems.  I  certainly  do  sympathize  in 
this  matter  with  your  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  An  Ignoramus,  although  I  myself  happen 
to  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  question. 

J.  W.  W. 

The  word  "  tilth,"  quoted  from  Tennyson,  is  in 
frequent  use  at  agricultural  meetings  ;  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  class  of  farming  upon  an  estate. 
Thus  it  will  be  said,  "The  knd  was  in  fine  tilth." 
Tennyson  appears  to  have  meant 

''  And  80  by  tillage  and  grange, 
And  vines." 

Joseph  Fisher. 
Waterford. 

"Garth  (Norse),  yard  (Anglo-Saxon),  an  en- 
closed place,  eg.  Fishguard,  Applegarth."— From 
Rev.  Isaac  Taylor's  Wards  and  Places, 

J.  B.  K.  T. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  (6*^  S.  viii.  10.)— In 
the  chronicles  of  Holinshed  and  Stow,  and  in 
Fox's  Acts  and  MonumentSy  are  copies  of  these 
rolls.  They  have  also  been  transcribed  by  Fuller 
into  his  Church  History  of  Britain  (see  vol.  i. 
pp.  238-260,  8vo.,  1837).    Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Leland,  J.,  Dt  Eebus  Brit,  Collectanea,  Oxon., 
1715,  tom.  i.  p.  202,  Roll;  Fuller,  T.,  Church 
Hist,  of  Britain,  ed.  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  Oxf.,  1845, 
vol.  i.  po.  402-42,  Roll ;  Burke,  J.  B.,  The  RoU 
of  Battle  Abbey,  Annotated,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1848  ; 
Hunter,  J.,  F.S.  A,  "  On  the  (So-called)  Roll  of 
Battle  Abbey,"  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1, 
1853. 

''Battle  Abbey  Boll:  from  Authentic  Documents. 
Very  carefully  drawn  and  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
nearly  three  feet  lone  by  two  feet  wide,  witn  the 
arms  of  the  principal  oarons  elaborately  enjtraved  in 
go'.d  and  colours.    I^ow  ready.    London,  J.  C.  Hotten." 

See  J.  C.  Hotten's  Handbook  of  Topography  (sale 
catalogue),  n.d.,  circ.  1870.        Ed.  Marshall. 

Henry  Frederick,  Duke  op  Cdmberland 
(6"»  S.  viii.  129.)— May  I  suggest  to  An  Inquirer 
that  the  Admiraltv  Records  include  the  logs  of 
all  king's  ships,  and  in  these  would  be  entries  of 
all  leaves  of  absence  granted  to,  or  taken  by,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ?  If  I  am  correct  in  this,  a 
reference  to  the  log-book  of  his  ship  in  1767 
would  at  once  show  whether  or  not  he  was  on 
board  on  the  1st -7th  of  March  in  that  year. 

D.  Y. 

Mottoes  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Royal 
Burohs  (6*^  S.  L  446.) — The  following  may  be 
added  to  the  list  I  have  already  contributed  to 


Belfast—"  Pro  tanto  quid  retribuamus.*' 

Birmingham—**  Forward." 

Cardigan —"  Anchora  spei  Ciertic  in  te  Domini.** 
Sie  in  Mey rick's  Hist,  and  Ant.  of  the  Co.  of  Cardigan, 
London.  1808,  p.  92. 

Gateshead — *'  Caput  inter  nubila  condiL'* 

Jarrow— •*  Liibore  et  scientia.*' 

Manchester-"  Concilio  et  labore.** 

Poole—"  Ad  morem  villae  de  Poole." 

Rochdale— "  Credo  Signo." 

Sunderland—"  Nil  Desperandum,  Auspice  Deo.** 

TTnemouth— "  Messis  ab  altis." 

J.  Manxtsl. 

Newcastle-upon  Tyne. 

[See  Debrett*8  annual  list  of  Conntietf  dsc,  rtiuming 
Members  to  Parliament.] 

Grace  at  Dinner  (5*^  S.  viiL  48.) — These  are 
college  graces.  Benedict  us  beiiedicat  is  that  before 
meat  at  Exeter,  and  I  think  New  College,  Oxford. 
Benedicto  benedicatur  is  a  common  form  in  more 
colleges  than  one  for  gmce  after  meat. 

W.  T.  M. 

Sbinfield  Orove. 

TATiEUR  Family,  Shropshire  (S***  S.  viii.  68.) 
— The  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  of  Tayleur 
of  Buntingslade,  co.  Salop,  are  as  follows :— Arms  : 
Erm.,  on  a  chief  sa.,  three  escallop  shells  arg. 
Crest :  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  dexter  arm  in 
armour,  holding  in  the  hand  a  sword. 

Hirondbllb. 

Cardinal  Wolsby  (5"»  S.  viii.  49.)— I  suppose 
the  most  authentic  account  of  Wolsey's  death 
would  be  in  his  Life,  by  Sir  William  Caven- 
dish, his  gentleman  usher.  In  the  Gentlcman^s 
Magazine,  Jan.,  1755,  there  is  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject  by  Paul  Gemsege  (Samuel  Pegge),  with 
many  extracts  from  this  book.  The  letter  is  ex- 
tracted by  Walker,  i.  27. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

"The  Glorious  First  op  August"  (6**  S. 
viii.  88.) — The  Protestant  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
and  his  friends  in  1743  were  doubtless  celebrating 
the  thirty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
the  Prot^tant  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  which  took  place  on  August  1, 1714. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  the  Catholic  heirs  to 
the  throne  (viz.,  the  Chevalier  St.  George  and  Ms 
son)  were  then  making  preparations  for  another 
attempt  to  wrest  the  crown  from  its  Protestant 
possessors,  this  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the 
reiffning  house  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Duolin  was  not  without  its  political  significance. 

C.  H. 

This  evidently  refers  to  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Londonderry,  on  August  1,  1689. 

D.  C.  Boulqbr. 

"  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuouch  "  (6**»  S. 
viii.  88.) — This  poem  is  called  in  the  original 
edition,  published  by  Macpberson  at  Oxfoid  in 
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1848,  The  Boihie  of  Toper-na-Fuosickj  and  the 
same  title  is  dso  assi^ed  to  it  in  Allibone's  Vic- 
tionary,  whilst  in  The  Works  of  Arthur  Hugh 
dough,  published  by  Macmillan  in  1869,  it  is 
styled,  as  spelt  by  me  at  the  above  reference,  The 
Bothie  of  Tober-narVnolich.  Which  mode  of 
spelling  is  the  more  correct  ? 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newboorne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Sieges  of  Newark  :  "  Baron  Done  "  (6^  S. 
viil  68,  97,  139.) — As  I  promised,  I  wrote  con- 
cerning this  person  to  a  Dutch  friend,  who  is  very 
learned  in  historical  and  genealogical  matters. 
His  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Tour  baron  Done  or  Doner,  a  kinsman  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  can  be  only  a  younger  son  of  the  well-known 
German  family  of  Dhona,  sometimes  written  Dona.  Tn 
the  extensive  genealogy  of  the  Dhona  or  Dohna  family 
giTen  by  Hubner  in  his  genealogical  tablets,  I  see  many 
of  them  registered^  but  without  the  date  of  their  death ; 
and,  as  your  baron  has  not  given  hid  Christian  name 
before  dying,  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  be  was  any  of  those  mentioned  in  the  said  book. 
1  ba?e  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  one  who  fought  and 
died  in  England,  anno  1613,  was  a  younger  son  of  that 
family  of  warriors  who  were  to  be  found  wherever  any 
war  was  going  on/* 

Edward  Peacock. 

Buttesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  {b^  S.  viii.  149.)— 

The  Church  Ooer  is  by  Jos.  Leech,  one  of  the  editors 

of  the  Bristol  Timet  and  Mirror,  and  was   originally 

published  in  the  Bristol  Times  before  the  Mirror  was 

lucorporated  with  it.  R.  N. 

Tks  Modem,  Athens  and  the  others  named  are  by 
Robert  Mudie.  Olphar  Hamst. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*^  S.  viiL 
90.)— 

"  That  bootless  host  of  high  bom  beggars,"  &c. 
This  is  incorrectly  quoted ;  the  original  runs  thus : 

**  What  boots  thy  high-bom  host  of  beggars,**  ko., 
»nd  is  in  Tickell's  Imitation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus, 
Horace,  Bk.  III.  Od.  25  [query,  bk.  i.  od.  16],  written 
about  the  year  1716,  in  ridicule  of  the  rising  of  the  Scots 
in  faronr  of  the  Pretender  in  1716  {vide  Dodsley's  Col- 
liction,  vol.  iv.  p.  8,  edit  1749,  or  vol.  i.  p.  32,  edit.  1776). 

B.  A.  D. 
(5ti«  S.  via.  129.) 
*'  Will  you  marry  a  parson,  Miss  Walker  1 " 
It  is  not  very  likely  that  this  song  has  ever  got  into 
print.     It  is  many  years  since    I  read  it,  in   what  I 
presume  to  be  its  first  place  of  appearanc3,  viz ,  an  old 
Tolume  of  a  MS.  magazine  of  original  piecei*,  which  had 
been  circulated  among    the  alumni  of  a  theological 
college  for  Disfenters.    If  my  memory  serves  me,  the 
date  of  the  volume  was  about  1830.    The  Uni  verse  ran 
thus;— 

"  Will  you  marry  a  parson.  Miss  Walker  1 
Will  you  marry  a  reverend  man  1 
Can  you  li?e  on  a  hundred  a  year, 
And  be  glad  to  get  that  when  you  can  1 " 
If  this  is  what  your  correspondent  inquires  after,  it  is 
poas'.ble  I  might  obtain  a  complete  copy  of  the  song  from 
the  Tolume  referred  to.  V.H.I.L.T.C.I.V. 


(5»»»  S.  viii.  169.) 
Ache's  lines  will  be  found  at  n.  127  of  New  Poemjt,  by 
Matthew  Arnold  (Macmilbn,  1867).  The  piece  in  which 
they  occur  is  "  A  Southern  Night."  The  context  is  as 
follows,  speaking  of  the  restlessness  of  modem  English- 
men:— 

"  And  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by; 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die." 
Not "  Until  we  die,"  which  quite  spoils  the  sense. 

J.  LEicBSTiR  Warren. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
History  qf  the  City  of  Belfast,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
From  its  First  SeUlement  in  1770  to  1875.  By  Joseph 
Williamson.  (Portland,  U.S.,  Loring,  Short  k  Har- 
mon.) 
Here  is  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages, 
with  maps,  plans,  views,  and  portraits  of  celebrities, 
giving  the  history  of  a  city,  little  more  than  a  century 
old,  on  Penobscot  Bay.  The  epigraph  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  "Posterity  delights  in  details,"  thoroughly 
illustrates  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  book.  It  is 
crammed  with,  or  rather  gracefully  made  up  of,  details 
from  an  almost  prehistoric  date,  when  a  solitary  Indian 
gazed  on  the  waters  of  the  bay^  down  to  the  present 
time,  when  a  numerous  and  thnving  population  carry 
on  a  life  which  seems  to  be  a  tolerably  pleasant  one. 
Some  of  the  details  are  as  amusing  as  anything  in 
Knickerbocker^  but  the  picture  is  not  without  its  shadows, 
deep  and  dark. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  (No.  7)  has,  amonir  contents  of 
various  degrees  of  interest,  an  article  on  "  The  Soul  and 
Future  Lite,"  of  which  the  Interest  is  universal.  It  is 
the  solemn  subject  of  the  concluding  **  Modem  Sympo- 
sium,*' the  speakers  being  Mr.  R.  H.  Button,  Prof. 
Huxley,  Lord  Blachford,  and  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel.  On 
reaching  the  last  line  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
passage  in  Job :— "  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out 
Godi  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion ]    It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do 

Deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know? Vain  man 

would  be  wise,  though  man  be  bom  like  a  wild  ass's  colt ! " 

Thb  Cornhill  finds  in  Lucian  satire  applicable  to  the 
present  times.  In  *•  The  Lover  of  Lies  " :— '*  Miraculous 
cures,  peripatetic  statues  of  stone  or  brass,  old  houses 
infested  by  ghostly  tenants,  who  will  accept  no  notice  to 
quit,  however  formal,  and  against  whom  every  action  of 
ejectment  is  brought  in  vain,  magic  rings,  oracular 
instances  of  fortune*  telling,  spiritual  communions 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  other  diseases  of 
intellectual  emptiness." 

In  Temvle  Bar  we  find  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
undefinable  French  word  Chic  that  we  remember  to  have 
met  with :— "  There  is  no  English  phrase  into  which  it 
can  be  translated;  no  tongue  has  the  power  to  define 
what  it  means,  and  no  science  can  tabulate  the  elements 
which  compose  it"  This  is  certainly  much  nearer  than 
Boiste's  definition,  ''subtilitd,  finesse." 

Macmillan  besrtns  and  ends  with  Germany,  first  treat- 
ing of  political  life,  and  ending  with  its  soci  il  life.  In 
the  first  artic'e  it  is  stated  that  Niebuhr  is  the  only 
German  politician  ever  quoted  amonz  us  and  his  life 
*'  the  only  eUborate  biography  of  a  German  politician 
(later  than  Frederick  the  Grent)  that  is  known  to  the 
I  English  public."    In  the  closing  article  there  is  this  trait 
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of  the  great  German  :— ''  Niebubr*t  idea  about  bia  own 
importance,  and  his  excessive  cowardice,  were  such,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Carbonari  affair  he  actually  wrote 
home  to  the  Prussian  Oovemment  that  the  whole  of  tliis 
conspiracy  was  directed  againit  himself  !  " 


Cleopatra's  Needle. — Now  that  the  celebrated 
obelisk  is  about  to  be  launched  for  ICngland.  the  follow- 
ing notice,  by  a  worker  in  an  attempt  to  float  it  in  the 
year  1802,  may  interest  some  of  your  readers:— 

**  When  we  had  no  battles  to  fight,  our  general  '* 
(Sir  David  Baird)  "  thought  he  should  give  what  to  some 
of  us  would  prove  more  congenial  labour.  Larse  fatigue 
parties,  consisting  of  1 ,000  men,  were  sent  out  daily  with 
the  Tiew  of  removing  Cleopatra's  Needle  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  thence  to  England,  by  a  large  ship,  which 
had  been  cut  open  at  the  stem  to  admit  the  Needle.  We 
built  wharves  opposite  Little  Pharos  ;  but,  before  we  bad 
the  cargo  brought  down,  they  were  swept  away  in  a 
night.  Not  at  all  daunted  by  this  disappointment^  we' 
set  to  work  and  built  others,  but  on  a  more  substantial 
principle  than  the  farmer.  We  had  our  wharves  com* 
nleted  before  the  fatigue  parties  were  able  to  bring  the 
Needle  to  the  embankment.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  moved  along  was  by  placing  wooden  rollers  under  it, 
made  for  the  purpose. 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  the  money  and  labour  which  was 
expended  in  constructing  the  wharves  and  bringing  the 
wonder  to  the  ship's  side,  it  baffled  all  our  ingenuity  and 
strength  to  put  it  on  board.  Each  engineer  had  his  own 
opinion  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  completed,  but 
one  plan  afttr  another  proved  equally  unsuocessfuL 
Completely  nonplussed  and  chagrined,  we  were  ordered 
to  take  back  what  would  have  been  such  acorimity  in 
England,  and  leave  it  where  we  found  it.  This  was 
rather  too  much  for  our  strength  and  good  nature  ;  and, 
after  drawing  it  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  wharves, 
we  left  it,  and  there  it  lies- at  the  present  day." — Auto- 
biography of  A  ndrew  Pearson,  a  Peninsular  Veteran,  d:c , 
p.  24,  Edinburgh,  1865. 
The  author  died  Jan.  2, 1872.  W.  C.  Teeveltak. 

DoROTHT,  Ladt  Temple.— In  "  N.  k  Q.,"  2«''  S.  xii  210, 
there  is  an  inquiry  abont  the  letters  of  Dorothy,  Lady 
Temple,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  by  8.  M.  S. 
This  query  was  neveranswered,  %o  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 
By  referring  to  Mr.  Courteney'a  Life  of  Sir  WWiam 
Temple,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  mentions  that  theee 
letters  are  at  Coddenliam  Vicarage,  Suffolk,  and  are  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Longe.  Tliese  I  have 
access  to,  but  my  obj«et  is  to  bear  if  there  are  any  more 
of  Lady  Temple's  letters  preserved.  Considering  what 
a  great  writer  of  letters  she  xras,  and  that  she  was  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  Queen  Mary  IL  (whose  mar- 
riage with  William  III.  she  helped  to  negotiate)  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  it  strikes  me  it  may  still  be  possible  that  other 
letters  of  hers  have  been  preserved.  Before  marriage, 
one  of  her  chief  correspondents  was  La<ly  Diana  Rich, 
daughter  of  Lord  Holland.  Are  any  of  these  preserved  ? 
There  are  two  or  three  preserved  at  Chicksamk,  which 
is  still  inhabited  by  her  family,  written  after  marria;^ 
I  am  getting  all  information  together  that  I  can  of  ^is 
representative  English  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  anv  information 
about  her  or  her  letters  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  CourteneT's 
Life  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  which  I  have  studied  thoroughly. 

J.  R.  L. 

Book-plates.— I  am  endeavouring  to  compile  a  list  of 
English  book-plates,  heraldic  and  unheraldic,  tcAi'cA  bear 
dates  previous  to  1699.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers,  who  possess  «ucli,  would  kindly  Fend  me 
short  particulars.    Elaborate  descriptions  are  not  neces- 


sary, except  in  the  case  of  designs  of  special  interest. 
Should  my  list  hereafter  be  published,  I  s^U,  of  eoune, 
acknowledge  all  such  assistance,  and  indicate  in  whose 
possession  any  noteworthy  book-plate  of  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  is  to  be  found. 

J.  Leicboteb  Wabrsf. 
67,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

Lessino  akd  Coleeidge  (anU,  p.  164.)— L.  states  that 
in  Pickering's  edition  of  Coleridge^  ^oems,  1848,  Names 
is  described  "  from  Lessing."  This  ie  correct,Aiid  it  is 
a  pity  this  example  was  not  followed.  In  Moxon's 
edition  of  S.  T.  Coleridge'e  works,  1857,  edited  by  Der- 
went  Coleridge.  Names  is  included  among  the  "  Poems 
written  in  Later  Life,''  without  any  intimation  by  the 
editor  that  it  WdS  a  translation  from  Lessing.  Mr.  John 
Bamett  set  it  to  exquisite  music,  and  Messrs.  Cramer 
k  Co.  published  it  under  the  title  of  The  Qvkntion,  **  the 
poetrj  bv  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq."  In  future  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it. 


^iitice^  to  CorreKpiintifitu. 

On  all  communications  shonld  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Jules  I4.— The  Due  d'Aomont  was  French  ambassador 
in  London.  He  lived  in  Great  Ormond  Street.  His 
house  with  the  ambassador's  chapel  was  burnt  down, 
AD.  1713. 

P.  S.— Thomas  Knyvet,  of  Escrick,  co.  York,  was 
created  a  peer— Baron  Knyvet— in  acknowledgment  erf 
his  service  in  se'zi  'g  Guy  Faux.  Lord  Knyvet  had  no 
successor. 

F.  R.  H.  will  find  the  epitaph  on  Locke  at  High 
Lavers,  Es8e.t,  and  more  information  than  he  asks  for  in 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  TJfe  of  John  Lochs,  recently  publislwd 
by  H.  S.  K'm^kCo.' 

M.  M.  C— May  be  ordered  of  any  book^ller,  and  will 
be  found  not  worth  the  time  spent  in  reading  it. 

H.  D.  C— These  lines  (except  the  first  two)  are  those 
of  an  imaginary  epitaph  on  a  well*known  niemb«r  of 
Parliament. 

J.  Le  Boutilliee  (Cincinnati,  U.S.)— We  return  you 
cordial  thanks  for  such  thoughtful  kindness. 

R.  D.  L.— Many  thanks ;  but  in  future  every  corre- 
spondent will  be  allowed  to  spell  the  name  of  Shak- 
speave  as  he  pleases. 

F.  R.  S.  (Magna  Charta.)—Se<^  our  answer,  ante,  p.  60. 
Consult  Thomson's  HiUorieal  Essay  on  Mvgna  Charta, 
pp.  423-4. 

H.  G.  C— Please  send  a  reply  to  Mr.  Picepobd's 
answer,  ante,  p.  97-  We  shall  he  glad  to  have  the 
references  to  the  Lansdowne  and  Hark  MSS. 

0.  B.  B.  is  thanked  for  his  note,  but  he  vrill  find  that 
he  has  been  anticipated,  ante,  p.  180. 

Severn  should  advertife  in  our  columns  for  an  offer 
for  bis  ssventeentlwcentary  papers. 

R.  H.  W.— We  cannot  say  till  we  have  seen  the  extracts. 

Leqitixate  Dbama.  — Obriously  satirical. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to ''  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher **— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exo 
Digitized  by ' 
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FOLKLORE. 
Stumbling.— Every  schoolboy  remembers  how 
William  of  Normandy,  as  he  leapt  on  shore  at 
Perensey,  stambled  and  fell  to  the  groumi,  and 
bow  his  presence  of  mind,  in  crying  alond  that  he 
had  thus  taken  possession  of  the  country,  turned 
to  his  adyantage  an  omen  which  had  at  first  called 
forth  a  murmur  of  dismay  from  his  superstitious 
troops.  It  may,  however,  be  less  generally  known 
that  the  accident  which  happened  to  William  was 
considered  of  ill  presage  centuries  before  the 
Normans  set  foot  on  our  shores,  or  before  their 
ancestors  had  left  their  northern  homes  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  fertile  plains  of  France.  The 
saperstition,  like  many  others  of  whidi  we  little 
suspect  the  remote  origin,  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  ancients.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration  to  assert,  with  Alexander 
ab  Alexandre,  that  it  has  always  existed,  "  Offen- 
siones  tamen  pedum  infausti  semper  ominis  fuisse, 
ac  portent!  et  prodigii  mali,  yulgo  proditum  est";* 
hut  there  n  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  as  far  back 
as  "  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  Rome."  A  refe- 
rence to  it  has  found  a  place  in  no  less  serious  a 
work  than  Pliny's  Natural  HiUory:  "Ecce  ful- 

*  Alczaadri  ab  Alexandre,  Oenialium  Diemm  Ltbri 
Sfr,  lib.  U.  cap.  26. 


gurum  monitus,  oraculorum  praetscita,  aruspicum 
prsedicta,  atque  etiam  parva  dictu,  in  auguriis 
stemutamenta  et  offensiones  pedum."t  Cicero,  in 
whom  the  bump  of  veneration  was  not  krgely 
developed,  and  who  laughed  at  a  good  many 
things  which  he,  as  an  augur,  ought  to  have  re- 
spected, also  makes  mention  of  stumbling  as  one 
of  the  omens  at  which  weak  minds  were  terrified. 
He  does  not  fail  to  let  us  know  his  own  opinion 
on  the  matter.  It  is  after  enumerating  a  number 
of  such  signs  and  presages  that  he  adds,  as  a 
climax  to  the  absurdity,  "quae  si  suscipiamus, 
pedis  offensio  nobis,  et  abruptio  corrigiae,  et  ster- 
nutamenta  erunt  observanda."]:  The  Emperor 
Nero,  it  appears,  was  not  so  strong-minded.  The 
expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Alexandria 
was  brought  to  a  premature  and  abrupt  close  by 
an  accident  of  this  kind.  Our  authority  is  Sue- 
tonius : — 

"  Peregrinationes  daas  omnino  siucepit,  Alexandrinam 
et  Achaioam:  sed  Alexandrina  ipso  profectionis  die 
destitit,  turhatus  simul  religione  ac  periculo.  Nam  cum 
cirouitis  templis  in  aede  Yestse  resediaset,  consorgenti  ei 
primum  lacinia  obhsssit :  deiode  tanta  caligo  coorta  est 
ut  dispicere  non  posset"— C.  Saetonii  Tranquilli,  XII. 
Ccesares :  Nero  Claudim  Cceiar,  cap.  xix. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  superstitious  of  those 
days,  that  no  William  the  Conqueror  had  shown 
them  the  faUacy  of  their  omen,  and  proved  that 
there  was  no  greater  danger  in  stumbling  than 
that  of  bruising  one's  toe  or  soiling  one's  hands  by 
a  fall.  There  were,  on  the  contrary,  examnles 
enough  of^reat  misfortunes  presaged  by  a  stumble 
Tiberius  (rracchus,  as  he  was  going  out  of  his 
house  on  the  day  of  his  death,  '^  stumbled  upon 
the  threshold  with  such  violence  that  he  broke  the 
nail  of  his  great  toe,  so  that  blood  gushed  out  of 
his  shoe."§  A  similar  accident  befell  the  aged 
Antigonus  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
"  As  he  was  going  out  of  the  door  of  his  tent,  by 
some  accident  or  other  he  stumbled,  so  that  he  fell 
fiat  upon  the  ground,  and  bruised  himself  very 
sorely ;  this  he,  as  well  as  others,  took  for  no 
good  augury."  1 1  A  few  hoars  later  "  he  was  with  a 
storm  of  arrows,  darts,  and  javelins  borne  down 
dead  upon  the  earth."  Crassus  and  his  son  re- 
ceived a  simikur  warning  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
them  as  they  were  on  ttieir  way  to  enooimter  the 
Parthians.  "  As  they  were  going  out  of  the  temple 
of  Hierapolis,  young  Crassus  stumbled  and  his 

f  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

t  De  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  40. 

§  npiv  llitK^XVf  frpoffiwrauTi  wpbg  rov  cvBot, 
e^oSpa^  owrw  trXfjyrJQ  ytvofiivijiif  &ari  rby  fikv 
ovvxtx.  rov  fitydXov  oaKrvKov  payijvai,  ro  6'  alfjia  dia 
rov  ifTTodrffMnroQ  t^«  ^€(>€^ai.--rlutarch.  Life  of  Til. 
Gracchus,  cap.  17. 

II  'Avrcyovof    5c,    vapararrofikvii^    ijdtj   rifQ  ^- 
^770C»  *C*«v  7rpo<rkirrai9tVf  iitrri  '''lotTi/ oAoc  larl^ 
(Tro/ia. —Id.,  Life  of  Detitetriw,  cap.  29.  O Ov  IL 
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father  fell  upon  him.''  *  The  one  was  slain  at  the 
hattleof  Balissus ;  the  other  treacherously  murdered 
a  short  time  after  by  those  to  whom  he  surrendered 
after  his  defeat. 

The  poets  have  not  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
rhetorical  figure  which  superstition  and  history 
afforded  them.  Myrrha,  on  her  way  to  Cinyras's 
chamber,  stumbled  thrice,  but  was  not  deterred  by 
the  omen  from  an  unnatural  and  fatal  crime  : — 
<<  Ter  pedis  offenn  ligno  est  revocata."* 

OTid,  Metamorphotetf  lib.  x.  t.  452. 

Protesilaus  stumbled  as  he  left  his  father's  house 
to  conduct  his  Thessalian  warriors  to  the  si^e  of 
Troy.  Laodamia  marked  the  omen  and  trembled 
for  the  fete  of  her  lover  :— 

"  Com  foribufl  Telles  ad  Trojam  exire  patemis. 
Pes  tuus  offenso  limine  feigna  dedit. 
Ut  Tidi,  ingemoi."  0?id,  neroida,  xiiL  87. 

Her  fears  were  not  vain.  Protesilaus  was  the  first 
victim  that  fell  beneath  Hector's  blows. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  elegant  of  Tibullus's 
elegies,  the  poet  recalls  the  omen  with  dread  in 
his  verses  to  MesssJa,  who  had  departed  for  Africa 
whilst  his  friend  lay  sick  at  Corcyra  : — 
"0  qpoties  ingresBiis  iter,  mihi  tristia  dixi 
Offensum  in  porta  signa  dedisse  pedem." 

Lib.  i.  elec  3. 
L.  Barb£. 
Biickebnrg,  Germany. 


WITCHES  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 

From  the  Ahridg,  of  Acts  of  Pari  and  Convm, 
of  Scotlandy  1707,  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  "  Her 
M.'s  Advocate,"  I  quote  the  import  of  the  only 
Act  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  It  appears  to 
corroborate  (with  regard  to  Scotland  also)  Mr. 
Pike's  opinion  that  in  the  so-called  witchcraft  of 
the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  large  proportion 
of  known  imposture  : — 

"  That  no  man  use  an^  manner  of  Witchcraft,  Sorcery, 
or  Necromancy,  nor  give  themselves  out  to  any  such 
Craft  there  through  abusing  the  People :  And  that  no 
Man  seek  any  Help,  or  Response,  or  Consolation,  at  any 
such  Users  or  Abusers  under  pain  of  Death,  to  be  execute 
by  any  Judge  thereto  having  power  "^  Queen  Mary, 
par.  9,  cap.  87. 

A.  Ferousson,  Lieut.-CoL 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  following   details   of  prosecutions  for 
witchcraft,  of  a  lat^  date,  the  pkces  left  blank  are 
hiatij  probably  from  the  original  MS.  being  iUe- 
;ible ;  those  with  dashes  are  intentional  blanks, 
so  by.Heniy  Flockart,  of  Annicroich.     As 

*  'E^iovrwv  yckp  Ik  rov  Upov,  wpdrog  le^6\ri 
Kard  rdc  irvXaQ  6  vtaviaQ  KpaoaoQ,  ilr  Itt*  aifnf 
vipinoutv  6  7rpivp{frepOQ,-'Id.,LtfeofCratius,etip.  19. 
The  translations  in  the  text  are  from  Plutarch's  Lives, 
translated  by  several  hands,  London,  1711. 
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each  dash  represents  a  word  it  may  be  guessed  at 
Gibson  Craig  is  on  the  property  of  the  late  John 
Coventry,  of  Devonshaw,  among  whose  papers  the 
original  MS.  was  found.  The  date  is  exactly  as  in 
the  MS. 

"  Proceedinp;!  agunst  Agnes  Murie,  Indweller  in 
Kilduff,  Bessie  Henderson,  IndweUer  in  Pitfar,  and 
Isabel  Rutherford,  in  Crook  of  Devon. 

"  Te  all  three  are  Indyht  and  accusit  Forasmuckle  as 
by  the  Divine  law  of  Almighty  Qod  put  down  in  hit 
sacred  word,  especially  in  the  18  chap,  of  Deut.  and  2^ 
chap,  of  Levit.,  made  against  the  users  and  prmctisers  of 
witchcraft,  sorcerjr,  charming,  soothsaying,  and  against 
the  seekers  of  whilk  or  responses  of  them,  and  in  the 
22  chap,  of  Exodus,  the  18  verse, '  Thou  shalt  not  suffer 
a  witcn  to  live.*  Threatening  and  denouncing  to  the 
committers  of  such  devilish  practices  the  punishment  of 
death,  according  to  the  whilk  law  of  Almighty  Qod,  it  is 
statute  and  ordained  by  divers  of  the  Parliament  of  this 
Kingdom,  specially  by  the  78d  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord's  Great  Qrandmother,  Queen  Mary 
of  good  memory. 

"  It  is  statute  that  no  manner  of  person  or  persons,  of 
whatsomever  estate,  degree,  or  condition  they  be  of,  pre- 
sume nor  take  upon  hand  at  any  time  thereafter  to  use 
or  practise  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcerie,  necro- 
mancie,  nor  g^ve  themselves  forth  to  have  any  craft  or 
knowledge  thereof,  thereby  to  abuse  the  people  rather 
that  no  person  seek  any  help,  ransome,  or  consultatiun 
of  any  such  abusers  foresaid  or  users  of  sorcerie,  witch- 
craft, or  necromancie,  under  the  pain  and  pumshment 
of  death,  als  well  against  the  users  and  abusers  as  the 
seekers  of  the  said  help,  response,  or  consultation,  as  in 
the  said  law  of  Almighty  God  and  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
more  length  is  contamed.  Notwithstanding  thereof,  ye 
the  said  Agnes  Murie  for  evil  and  sinful  ends  having 
received  instructions  and  Devilish  informations  from  the 
Devil,  your  covenanted  Master,  how  to  practise  and  put 
in  execution  that  Devilish  trade  of  witchcraft  and 
sorcerie.  Lvkeas  for  cleMing  your  said  sorcerie  and 
witchcraft  that  ye  being  coming  from  the  Crook  near 
about  Martinmas  last,  1661,  Sathan  did  appear  to  you  at 
the  back  of  Hillhead  yards,  being  on  a  Monday,  and  said 
to  you, '  Will  you  be  my  servant,  and  I  will  give  you  as 
much  silver  as  will  buy  vou  as  many  com  as  will  serve 
you  before  Lammas  1'  which  vou  granted.  Like  ways  he 
desired  you  to  renounce  and  forsake  your  baptism,  whilk 
ye  did;  and  he  gave  to  you  a  new  name,  calling  you 
Pepira,  whilk  yourself  did  freely  confess,  and  likeways  at 

the  same  time  Sathan  had at  the  foot  of  the  Pound 

Knowe  at  the  back  of  the  yards  of  Hillhead,  and  knew 
not  whether  his  bodv  was  hot  or  cold.  Whilk  ye  did 
also  freely  confess  that  ye  was  at  the  meeting  with 
Sathan  at  Gibson  Craig  at  Andrewsmass  last  and  that 
there  was  with  you  whom  ye  knew  Robert  Wilson  in 
the  Crook  of  Devon  and  his  spouse,  Gilles  Hutton  in 
Gartauheneane,  Margaret  Duncan  in  Broome,  in  the 
Parish  of  Dollar,  and  Agnes  Allene  in  the  Crook  of 
Devon,  whilk  ye  freely  confessed  and  promised  to  con- 
fess and  detect  some  others.  This  ye  did  before  Mr. 
Alexander  Ireland,  Minister,  and  Mr.  Robert  Alexander, 
Baillie,  and  thereafter  being  interrogated  bv  the  said 
Minister  what  was  the  reason  that  hindered  you  to  do 
the  same  presentl;^,  ye  desired  the  said  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander  to  lay  his  hand  upon  your  heart  to  find  how 
the  lump  troubled  you,  and  to  put  his  hand  behind  your 
back  and  he  would  find  als  much  trouble  you  there. 
Likeways  jre  confessed  that  Sathan  desired  you  to  go  to 
the  of  the  moss  betwixt  the  weshers  and  Hairlaw 

and  ye  would  get  some  women  there  that  would  go  with 
you  to  Gibson  Craig.     This  he  desired  you  to  do  on 
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Wednesday  next  thereafter,  whilk  freely  ye  promised  to 
do.  Ye  confessed  that  ye  came  to  the  foresaid  place  at 
the  foresaid  time,  and  that  Robert  Wilson,  Agnes  Pitten- 
driech,  Agnes  Alleine  in  Croik  of  Devon,  Margaret 
Duncan  in  Broome,  Agnes  Brogh  in  Qooselands,  were 
at  the  foresaid  place  when  ye  came,  and  that  the  fore- 
named  persons  aid  go  with  you  to  Gibson  Craig,  where 
ye  saw  three  women  with  black  heads,  and  Sathan  with 
them,  and  that  ye  saw  there  the  said  Gilles  Hutton  with 
her  coat  about  her  bead,  and  Margaret  Duncan  with  a 
rachan  grey  plaid  about  her,  and  that  ye  came  altogether 
to  the  Powmiln  back  again,  leaving  the  Devil  at  the 
head  of  Gibson  Craig  with  the  three  women  with  the  black 
heads,  and  likeways  at  your  returning  from  the  meeting 
you  saw  Bobert  Wilson  sitting  at  Robert  Whytc's  fauld 
dyke,  having  a  grey  plaid  about  him,  and  that  you  had 
the  same  clothes  that  are  now  upon  you,  this  ye  freely 
confessed  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  and  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander. 

"  Likeways  upon  the  28th  Nov.,  1661,  ye  confessed 
that  Agnes  Sharp  in  Peatrig  and  Janet  Paton,  spouse 
to  James  Sinklair,  at  the  new  Mill  of  Glendevon  were 
all  guilty  of  sorcerie  and  witchcraft  as  ye  yourself  were, 
and  that  Janet  Paton,  termed  the  Nun,  was  a  great  one, 
and  that  she  might  have  been  taken  and  burned  seven 
years  since,  and  that  Janet  Paton  in  Eilduff  was  also 

SiUty  as  yon  yourself.  This  you  did  confess  before  the 
iaister,  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  and  Mr.  James  For- 
syth, Minister  of  Muckart,  and  Mr.  William  Hutton, 
Schoolmaster. 

*'  And  Lykeways  ye  confessed  that  ye  was  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Turf  hills  with  the  rest;  and  Lvkeways  ye  con- 

fesst  the  first  time  the  Devil  had  he  gave  you  the 

mark  in  your  craig. 

"Sworn  dittays  given  in  hi  Janet  Millar,  spouse  to 
Henry  Anderson  in  Craigton,  against  the  said  Agnes 
Murie.  Ye  the  said  Agnes  Murie  are  indited  and  accused 
for  coming  to  Henry  Anderson,  he  being  coming  from 
sowing  of  Bear,  and  Janet  Millar,  his  spouse,  and  the 
sud  Agnes  being  in  company  with  them :  ye  the  said 
Agnes  said  to  the  said  Henry,  my  Bearland  would  have 
been  better  had  he  laid  a  loaJc  lyme  upon  it  as  ye  did 
the  rest ;  and  the  said  Henry  said  it  needed  none,  and 
ye  said,  what  reak  it  matters  not,  go  in  with  me  and  get 
an  snuff.  Lykeways  ye  said,  I  would  he  had  sown  my 
lint  seed,  it  i's  sown  in  a  drownit  holl  in  Kilduff,  as  also 
in  the  summer  before  and  divers  times  rince  ye  said  that 
there  was  never  one  that  angered  you  but  you  got  your 
heart  syth  of  them ;  and  having  gotten  an  snuff,  the  said 
Henry  said  he  would  go  and  turn  the  oxen  out  of  the 
com ;  the  said  Janet  Millar  said  to  the  said  Henry,  ye  are 
tyred  enough  else,  I  vrill  go  turn  them :  ye  said,  come 
again  Henry  and  get  another  snuff,  for  Devil  an  pickle 
more  ye  will  get  of  it ;  and  upon  the  mom  thereafter  ye 
said  to  Isobel  Wilson,  servant  to  the  said  Henry,  sliuik 
the  sheet  well  enough  yesterday,  but  he  would  not  do  it 
the  day,  and  immediately  after  he  got  the  said  snuff 
coming  to  his  own  bouse  he  was  stricken  speechless  and 
lost  tihe  power  of  ane  of  his  sides,  and  there  he  continued 
fourteen  days  speech  less,  and  an  year  thereafter  or  thereby 
the  said  Henry  and  his  spouse  went  to  ane  Robert  Small 
at  Newtyll,  hearing  that  ne  was  ane  man  of  skill,  to  seek 
remedv  for  his  distress,  and  after  the  said  Henry  had 
told  hmi  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  answered  he  liked 
snuff  over  well.  Ye  the  said  Agnes  are  lykeways  indited 
and  accusit  of  coming  to  Robert  Futt  to  Adam  Keltic's 
in  Gelvin,  and  speiring  at  the  said  Robert  Futt  when  he 
watered  their  cattle  in  the  storm  in  February  last  1662, 
and  thereafter  the  said  Adam  Keltic  had  ane  grey  meir 
that  took  an  shaking  and  an  great  sickness,  and  when 
the  meir  began  to  mend  one  of  his  master's  best  ewes 
died,  and  when  the  meir  was  well  OHe  of  his  plow  oxen 


grew  sick  upon  the  last  day  of  February  and  continued 
to  Wednesday  thereafter,  and  when  he  began  to  mend 
another  ewe  died. 

(« The  confession  and  dittays  of  the  said  Isabel  Ruther- 
ford. Ye  the  said  Isabel  Rutherford  are  indyted  and 
accused  of  the  sin  and  crime  of  witchcraft,  ye  confessed 
ye  had  been  long  a  witch  as  ye  had  been  an  charmer,  as 
also  ye  confessed  that  ye  was  affrayed  when  ye  first  saw 
Sathan,  as  also  ye  confessed  that  at  his  first  appearing  to 
you  he  desired  ye  to  be  his  servant,  whilk  ye  willingly 
condescended  unto.  Likeways  ye  confest  that  ye  re- 
nounced your  baptism  and  immediately  Sathan  gave  you 
an  mark,  and  declared  that  Sathan  was  in  likeness  of  a 
man  with  grey  clothes  and  ane  blue  bonnet  having  ane 
beard,  as  also  ye  confest  that  when  ye  got  the  mark  it 
was  painful  two  or  three  days.  Likeways  ye  confest 
that  the  Devil  gave  you  a  name  calling  you  Viceroy  and 
that  his  name  was  SamueL  Likeways  ye  confest  that 
Sathan  appeared  to  you  before  your  own  door  and 
desired  jrou  to  keep  the  meeting  at  Gibson's  Craig,  whilk 
ye  promised  to  do.  This  he  told  you  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  meeting;  and  you  confessed  when  ye  came  to 
the  appointed  place  and  meeting  the  Devu  said  unto 
you,  'What  now  are  ye  come.*  He  appearing  in  the 
likeness  of  a  man  with  a  blue  bonnet  ana  grey  clothes. 
Likewa}(^  ye  confesst  that  ye  was  at  ane  meeting  at  Turf- 
hills  ii4iere  Sathan  took  you  by  the  hand  and  said.  Wel- 
come Isabel,  and  that  his  hand  was  cold,  and  in  the 
glomeing  before  the  said  meeting  the  Devil  appeared  to 
you  at  the  loning  betwixt  John  Livingstone's  and  John 
Marshall's  and  desired  you  to  be  present  at  the  said 
meeting,  whilk  ye  promised  to  do.    This  ye  confesst  in 

Sresence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  Minister,  and  Mr. 
ames  Forsyth,  Minister  at  Muckart;  John  Morse,  at 
Liveland;  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  E(aillie,  Tulleboll; 
Robert  Livingstone,  of  Cmik  Miln ;  and  Mr.  Hutton, 
Schoolmaster.  Likeways  ye  did  confess  that  Sathan  had 
at  the  east  side  of  John  Livingstone's  yard,  and  con- 
fesst that  his  body  was  cold :  this  ye  did  freely  con- 
fess in  presence  of  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  Baillie ;  Wm. 
Dempster,  in  Bankhead ;  Robert  Mailer,  in  the  Cruik  of 
Devon ;  and  Wm.  Hutton,  Schoolmaster." 

J.  R.  Haio. 
Blairhill,  Dollar. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  "FIFTH  NOBILITY'  ROLL  OP  ARMS. 

The  copy  of  the  last  nobility  roll  in  Mr.  Hoven- 
den's  possession  is  in  an  unfinished  state.  Whether 
or  no  the  original  was  also  incomplete,  and  whether 
there  were  other  rolls  of  like  nature  which  Sir 
Edward  Dering  did  not  or  had  not  time  to  tran- 
scribe, are  questions  that  of  course  cannot  now  be 
determined.  The  "Fifth  Nobility"  Roll  relates 
to  a  Parliament  summoned  by  writ  of  March  4, 
1309,  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  April  27  ensuing 
{Farliammtary  Writs,  voL  iL  part  2,  p.  25),  and 
does  not  include  the  last  five  barons  recorded  in 
said  writ,  namely,  John  de  Insula  Vecta,  Amaricus 
de  St.  Amand,  Henry  de  Bello  Monte,  Robert  de 
Ufford,  and  Nicholas  de  Pointz.  Otherwise  it 
agrees  with  the  writ,  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
omission  of  one  name  between  Ralph  Fitz  William 
(No.  45)  and  William  la  Zouch  (No.  46),  i.e.  Alan^ 
hi  Zouche.    Coats  in  the  first  four  nobility  roUs! 
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are  referred  to  in  the  present  one  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

"ATT  ▲  PaBLIAMEHT  HOLDBN  ATT  WE8TM*STEB, 

2^0  Ed.  2'". 

1.  '•  Gilb.  de  aare,  E.  Glo.  et  Hartf."  [No  arms 
tricked  at  D.,  2.] 

2.  "  Hen.  Lacy,  E.  of  Line."  [Or,  a  lion  ramp,  pur- 
pure.    B.,  3.1 

3.  "Tho.  Plantagen't,  B.  of  LancastV  [Gu.  three 
lioDs  passant  gardant  in  pale  or,  and  a  label  of  three 
pendants  az.  each  charged  three  fleurs-de-lis  or.    B.,  9.] 

4.  "Jo.  Warren,  E.  Surrey."  [Chequy  or  and  az. 
B..  4] 

5.  "Humfrey  Bohun,  E.  Heref.  et  Essex."  [Az.  a 
bend  arg.  inter  two  cotises  and  six  lions  ramp.  or.  C,  6.] 

6.  "  Guy  Beauchamp,  E.  Warw."  [Quarterly.  1  and  4, 
gu.  a  fesi  inter  six  cross  crosslets  or;  2  and  3,  chequy  or 
and  az.,  a  cheTron  erm.    A.,  3.] 

7.  "  Edm.  fitz  Allen,  E.  ArundelL**  [Gu.  a  lion  ramp, 
or.    A.,  4.] 

8.  "  Rob.  Vere,  B.  of  Oxford."  [Quarterly  gu.  and  or. 
In  first  quarter  a  mullet  arg.    A.,  5.] 

9.  "Rob.  Vmfreuile,  E.  Angwish."  Gu.  a  cinquefoil 
within  an  orle  of  cross  crosslets  fitchy  or. 

10.  "  Hen.  of  Lancaster,  B.  of  Monmouth."  [Gu.  three 
ions  passant  gardant  in  pale  or,  and  a  bend  az.    B. ,  22.] 

11.  ''Hugh  le  Spencer,  B."    [Quarterly  arg.  and  gu., 
the  second  and  third  a  fret  or,  and  orer  all  a  baston 

A.,  36.] 

12.  "  Hen.  Percy,  B.  of  Topcliflf."  [Or,  a  Uon  ramp, 
az.    B.,12.]  »-  I     » 

13.  "Jo.  de  Hastings,  B.  of  Abergueny."  [Or,  a 
maunch  gu.    B.,  23.] 

14.  "Rog'  Mortimer,  B.  of  Wigmoro."*  [Barry  of 
six  or  and  az.,  an  inescutcheon  arg.^  and  on  a  chief  of  the 
first  three  pales  inter  two  gyrons  of  the  second.    6.,  49.] 

15.  "  Hiwh  Vere,  B.  of  Swanscamps."  [Quarterly  gu. 
and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a  mullet  arg.,  a  bordure  en- 
grailed sa.    C,  42.1 

16.  "  Robert  Clifford,  B.  of  Appleby."  [Chequy  or  and 
az.,  a  fees  gu.    C,  19.] 

17.  •*  Will,  de  Carauile,  B."  [Az.  three  lions  passant 
in  pale  arg.    A.,  29.1 

18.  "Moris  Barkley,  B.  of  Barkley."  [Gu.  crusUly 
pat^e  and  a  chevron  arg.    A.,  32.] 

19.  "  Theobald  de  Verdon,  B."    Or,  a  fret  gu. 

20.  **  Nich.  de  .fflstley,  B."  [Arg.  a  lion  ramp.  gu. 
charged  on  the  shoulder  a  cinquefoil  or.    A.,  35.1 

21.  •'  Jo.  St  John,  B.  of  Lageham."    ,  on  a  chief 

gu.  two  mullets  pierced  or  (see  A.,  44). 

22.  "*  Raff  Monntherme',  B.*'  [Or,  an  eagle  displayed 
vert,  beaked  and  membered  gu.    B.,  2.] 

23.  "Rob.  fitz  Water,  B.  of  Woodham."  [Or,afeas 
inter  two  chevrons  gu.    A.,  73.] 

24.  "  WilL  Martin,  B.  of  Camois."  [Arg.  two  bars  gu. 
B.,  53.] 

25.  '*Will.  Lebome,  B."  [Az.  six  lions  ramp.  arg. 
B.,  50.] 

26.  *'Tho.  de  Moulton,  B.  of  Egremond."  [Arg.  three 
bars  gu.    A.,  51.1 

27.  "Tho.  de  Moulton,  B.  of  Gillesland."  Chequy  or 
andgu. 

28.  "Jo.  de  ferrers,  B.  of  Chartley."  [Vair  (ancient 
form)  gu.  and  or.    B.,  84.] 

29.  "Ra.f  Monhalt,  B.  of  Hawarden."  [Az.  a  lion 
ramp.  arg.    B.,  16.] 

•  Read  "of  Chirke";  in  B.,  49,  he  is  described  as 
Baron  of  Penklin. 
f  "  Robert "  in  the  writ,  from  which  correct  above. 


30.  "  Hugh  Courtney.  B."    [Or,  three  roundlesgu.  and 
a  label  of  three  pendants  az.    B.,  69.] 

31.  "Jo.  Mowbray,  B.  of  Axholme."     [Gu.  a  lion 
ramp.  arg.    A.,  10.] 

32.  "Tho.  Bardolf,  B.    of   Wormgay."     [Az.  three 
cinquefoils  or.    B.,  76.1 

33.  "Rob.    Tony,    B.  of   Castle  ManUe."     [Arg.  a 
maunch  gu.    B.,  33.] 

34.  "Tho.  Barkley.  B."     [Gu.  orusUly  patee  and  a 
chevron  arg.    A.,  32.] 

35.  "  Jo.  Lovell,  B.  of  Tichmarsh."    [Barry  nebulee 
of  six  or  and  gu.    A.,  37.] 

36.  "  Ja  fitz  Roger,  B.  of  CUuering."    [Quarterly  or 
and  gu.,  a  baston  sa.    A.,  17.] 

37.  "  Rich.  Gray,  B.  of  Codnor."    [Barry  of  six  arg. 
andaz.    A.,  50.] 

38.  "  Jo.  de  Somory,  B.  of  Dudley."    [No  arms  given 
at  D.,  51.] 

39.  "  Jo.  de  Gray,  B.  of  Wilton."    Barry  of  sis  az. 
and  arg.,  a  label  of  three  pendants  gu. 

40.  **  Jo.  de  Orby,t  B.  of  Dalby."    Gu.  two  lions  pas- 
sant arg.  and  a  label  of  three  pendants  or. 

41.  '<Tho.  C^Uy,  B."     Chequy  gu.  and  or,  a  bend 
erm. 

42.  "  Marm.  Tweng,  B.  of  Kilton."  Gu.  a  fess  arg. 
inter  three  popiiuays 

43.  ''Archer  fitz  Henry,  6."  Erm.  on  a  chief  &z. 
three  lions  ramp.  or. 

44.  "  Raffe  Gorgis,  B.**    Lozengy  or  and  az. 

45.  "  Raffe  fitz  Will'm,  B.  of  Gralstock."  [Barry  of 
six  arg.  and  az.,  three  chaplets  gu.    A.,  12.] 

46.  "Will,  le  Zouch,  B.  of  Castle  Richard."  Neither 
tricked  here  nor  given  before. 

47.  "  Tho.  fumiuall,  B.  of  Sheffeld."  [Arg.  a  bend 
inter  six  martlets  gu.    A.,  14.] 

48.  "  Will.  Bruse,  B.  of  Gower."  [Az.  cmsilly  fitchy 
and  a  lion  ramp.  or.    A.,  46.] 

49.  "  Pet'  Mavley,  Bar.  of  Mulgraue."  [Or,  a  bend 
sa.    B.,  5L] 

50.  "Jo.  Beauchamp,  B.  of  Hach."  [Vair  (ancient 
form).    A.,  43.] 

51.  "  Ra.  Bassett,  B.  of  Draiton."  (Or,  three  pfles 
meeting  in  base  gu.  and  a  canton  erm.    B.,  29.] 

52.  "  Phil.  Kyme.  B.  of  Kyme."  [Gu.  cmsilly  and  a 
chevron  or.    B.,  31.] 

53.  "  Pagan'  de  Tiptoft,  B."    [No  arms  given  at  D., 

R  "  Jo.  de  Mohun,  B.  of  Dunsfcer."  [Or,  a  cross  en- 
grailed sa.    B.,  71.] 

55.  "  W»  de  Granson,  B."  [Paly  of  six  arg.  and  az., 
on  a  bend  gu.  three  eagles  displayed  or.    B.,  20.] 

56.  "  Wm.  Deincourt,  B.  of  Thorgaton."  [Az.  billeity 
and  a  fess  dancett£e  or.    C,  27J 

57.  "Jo.  Botetort,  B.  of  WillL"  Or,  a  saltire  en- 
grailed sa. 

58.  "Jo.  le  Strange,  B.  of  Knocking."  [No  arms 
given  at  C,  66.] 

59.  "  Jo.  Sudley,  B.  of  Sudley."  [Or,  two  bends  gu. 
C.,68.] 

60.  "  Bog'  la  Ware,  B.  of  Ifeld :  this  is  j*  armes  of 
John  la  Ware  y*  next."  Gu.  crusilly  fitchy  and  a  lion 
ramp.  arg. ;  a  label  of  three  pendants  az.§ 

61.  "Jo.  la  Ware,  B." 

62.  "  Jo.  ab  Adam,  B.  of  Beuerston."  Arg.  on  a  crote 
gu.  five  mullets  or. 


X  "  Orreby  "  in  writ.  Jenyns's  Ordinary,  HarL  MS. 
No.  6589,  p.  63—"  John  Orby,  de  goules,  a  deux  leonteux 
passants  d  argent." 

§  The  arms  of  Roger  la  Ware  were  given  at  B.,  15, 
i.e.  Gu.  crusilly  fitchy  and  a  lion  ramp.  arg. 
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63.  **  W  -  Panell,  B.  of  Ottlej."  [Or,  a  maunch  rert 
C.  47.1 

64.  **  Hen.  Tregos,  B.  of  Garings."  PAz.  two  bars 
gemellea  and  in  chief  a  lion  passant  or.    A.,  81.] 

65.  ^  Hen.  de  Huasey,  B.'^   Erm.  three  bars  gu. 

66.  ''Adam  Eneringh^,  B."  Go.  a  li<m.  ramp. 
•*  verrey." 

67.  "  Will  Butler,  B.  of  Wem."  [Gu.  a  fess  chequy 
arg.  and  Ea.  inter  six  crosses  pat^e  fitchy  at  the  foot  arg. 
D..  53.] 

iSS.  **  Tho.  Grealey,  B."  [...,  three  bends  enhanced  ... 
I),  54.)* 

'59  "  Pet'  Cwbet,  B.  of  Caulx."  [Or,  a  raren  sa. 
A  ,  28.] 

70.  ••  Ada'  de  Welles,  B."  I  Or,  a  lion  ramp.,  tail  forked 
»a.    B,13.] 

71.  *' Jo.  de  Cromwell,  B.  of  TaUhall."  [Arg.  a  chief 
gu.  and  OTer  all  a  bend  ax.    D.,  32.] 

?2.  *'  Jo.  de  Eogalne,  B.  of  Co!um."  [Gu.  crueilly  and 
a  fees  dancettee  or.    A.,  88.] 

73.  *•  Jo.  Thorp,  B.**    Gu.  a  fess  inter  six  fleurs-de-lis 

74.  **W"  Marshall,  B.  of  Hingham."  Gu.  a  bend 
iozengy  or. 

75.  '*  foulke  le  Strange,  B.  of  Ourson."  Sa.  a  lioq  ramp, 
arg.  and  label  of  three  pendants  gu.  (This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  really  intended  for  the  coat  of  the  next 
person.    See  A.,  34.) 

76.  •*  Nich.  Seg^aue,  B.  of  Stoder." 

77.  "  W"  Latimer,  B.  of  Corby."  [Gu.  a  cross  patonce 
or.    B.  75.] 

78.  "  Tho.  Latimer,  B."  [Gu.  a  cross  patonce  or,  and 
label  of  three  pendants  ...    C. ,  70.1 

79.  "  Will.  le  Vauaeour,  B."  [Or,  a  fess  dancettee  sa. 
B.,  52.] 

80.  ••  Walt'  Huntercomb,  B."  [Erm.  two  bars  ge- 
melles  gu.    C,  73.] 

81.  ''  Ja  de  Lancatt',  B.  of  Grisedale."  Arg.  two  bars 
c  J.  and  on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  cinquefoil  or. 

82.  "  Walt'  faconbridg*,  B."  [Aiig.  a  lion  ramp.  az. 
and  bastoa  gobony  or  and  ffu.    A ,  18.] 

83.  "  Jo.  de  Moelis,  B.  of  Caudeburv."  [Arg.  two  bars 
and  in  chief  three  roundles  gu.    A.,  41.] 

84.  '•  foulk  fits  Warre',  B.  of  Whittington.''  Quarterly 
per  fees  indented  arg.  and  gu. 

James  Greenstreet. 


THE  FIRST  SCOTTISH  DAILY  PAPER. 

Last  year  I  contributed  (5*^  S.  vi.  46)  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  firat  penny  daily  newspaper  in 
(»reat  Britain.  I  now  supply  the  early  history  of 
the  North  BrUtBh  Daily  Ma%l,  which  was  the  first 
daily  newspaper  issued  north  of  the  Tweed : — 

*'  The  publication  of  the  North  Brttitk  Dailu  Mail 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  Alison  (proprietor  of  the  National 
Advertiser),  ironmaster,  Glasgow,  early  in  1847,  and  the 
tint  number  published  on  the  14th  of  April  in  that  year, 
>Ir.  Colin  Rae-Brown,  then  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Murray  k  Co.,  publishers,  Greenock,  undertaking  to 
carry  out  the  preliminary  arrangements,  which  ulti- 
mateljr  comprised  the  simultaneous  publication  of  the 
Mail  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Mr.  George  Troup 
was  appointed  principal  editor,  his  'subs'  being  Mr. 
William  Anderson  (author  of  Landscape  Lyrics  and  The 
Scottish  Nation)  and  Mr.  Robert  Somers  (afterwards  of 
the  Glasgow  Morning  Journal).     There  being  at  this 


♦  Jenyns's    Ordinarjt,  Harl.  MS.  No. 
•  John  Qreley  " — Gu.  three  bends  arg. 
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time  no  railway  communication  between  England  and 
Scotland,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Walker,  post-masters,  Glasgow,  for  the  couTeyance  of  the 
London  morning  and  evening  papers  from  Carlisle  to 
Glasgow,  in  four  stages  of  twenty-five  miles  each,  by 
means  of  fleet  horses.  A  way-bill,  indicfttin||  the  precise 
minute  of  starting  from  each  stage,  was  given  to  the 
messengers,  who  also  carried  a  chroHometer  watoh 
locked  up  in  a  case.  Duplicate  keys  of  this  case  were 
onlv  kept  at  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  so  that  no  tampering 
with  the  time  of  each  start  could  take  place.  There 
being  a  very  heavy  fine  for  each  quarter  of  an  hour's 
delay,  such  an  arrangement  was  rendered  imperative. 
By  this  means  and  a  special  train  fVom  Glasgow  tp 
Edinburgh  every  morning,  the  subscribers  to  the  MaU 
(in  those  towns)  were  put  in  receipt  of  the  latest  possible 
news  before  breakfast,  being  in  this  respect  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  the  subscribers  to  all  the  other 
Scottish  papers. 

"  The  North  British  Daily  Mail  was,  at  its  outset,  to 
some  extent  identified  with  the  Free  Church  party. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Begg,  Dr.  Candlish,  and  Sir  James 
Forrest  being  amongst  its  earliest  and  most  vigorous 
patrons. 

"  The  Mail  has  passed  through  several  hands.  Messrs. 
Hill  &  Johnston,  grain  merchants,  Glasgow,  purchased 
it  from  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Alison,  and  ultimately  it 
became  the  property  of  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Cameron,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Dublin  General  Advertiser,  Its  present 
editor,  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  is  also  joint- 
proprietor  (with  Mr.  Gunn's  family),  and  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cameron,  formerly  head  of  the  Dublin  firm." 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  in  my  former  note 
Mr.  Colin  Rae-Brown*s  claim  to  have  started  the 
first  penny  daily  newspaper  was  fairly  contested, 
I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  recording,  without 
dispute,  that  ^gentleman's  honourable  connexion 
witn  the  initiation  of  the  first  Scottish  daily  paper ; 
and  that,  while  his  first-named  enterprise — the 
Bulletin — died  in  its  infancy,  the  second  has 
passed  its  thirtieth  birthday  in  healthful  yigour, 
with  a  reputation  for  consistency  and  ability  in- 
ferior to  none  of  its  contemporaries. 

I  may  also  remark  that  although  many  Scottish 
daily  papers  bear  under  their  titles  an  earlier  date 
than  the  North  British  Daily  Mail,  that  date 
appHes  to  their  establishment  as  wediits :  for  in- 
stance, the  Aberdem  Journal  was  e8tal>lished  in 
1748,  but  only  on  the  1st  of  Aiigust,  1876, 1  believe, 
did  it  issue  its  first  daily  e£tion  ;  a  fact  whiob 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  future  historian 
of  the  newspaper  press. 

S.  R.   TOWNSHBND  MaYBR. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


Songs,  HEBRAico-PROVBN^AL.— In  "Polybib- 
lion,"  Bevue  Bihliographique  UnivtrstlU,  partie 
litt^raire,  2"™*  s6rie,  tome  sixifeme,  p.  91,  appears 
a  notice  of  a  pamphlet  which  I  transcribe  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  :— 

"  II  eut  ^t^  imuste,  dans  un  moment  o^  Ton  recherche 
avec  ardeur  les  divers  documents  de  nos  anciens  dialectes, 
de  laisser  dans  Toubli  les  poesies  proven^ales  que  les 
Israelites  du  midi  de  la  France  ehantent  dans  leurs  e6r6-  > 
monies  religieuses.     Parmi  ces   chants,  qui   ont  pris  - 
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naissance  dans  le  Contat-Venaissain,  et  qui  se  sont  r6- 
pandus  dans  la  Provence  et  dans  le  Languedoc,  on  re- 
marque  le  '  Chant  da  cabrit/  extrait  du  Sepher  Haggadah, 
on  Livre  du  recit  qui  sert  de  rituel  pour  les  ceremonies 
de  Paques.  D'autres  chants,  connus  sous  le  nom  de 
Pioutim  \poe$ie9\,  font  partie  des  prieres  destinies  4 
diTerses  ceremonies  du  culte ;  elles  offrent  ce  caractere 

{)articulier,    ^u'elles   sont   6crites   altemativement   en 
angue  h^braique  et  en  langue  Tulgaire ;  les  vers  se  sue- 
cedent  dans  les  deux  idiomes ;  en  voici  un  exemple  : 
Ephtah  sephatai  berina, 
Canturen  deman  a  dina. 
Ces  poesies  bilingues  sont  ^crites  ayec  les  caract^res 
de  Talphabet  h^breu.    Dans  ropuscule  (jue  M.  E.  Sa- 
batier  yient  de  faire  parattre  sous  ce  titre,  Chaniont 
hebraico'provenqaUi  det  Juifs  eomtadiM,  r^unies  et  tran- 
sorites  par  A.  Sabatier  [Nimes,  A.  Catalan,  1876,  petit 
in-8?o.  de  42  pp.],  Tauteur  se  contente  de  traduire  la 
partie  h6braTque.    Une  courte  citation  prise  au  hasard  : 

II  [le  Seigneur]  donne  ses  commandements  &  mille 
generations. 

Garden  Ion  ben  que  raou  soun  pezan  d'or. 

Que  la  majeste  diyine  reside  an  milieu  de  nous  ! 

Le  enfan  de  Diou  sera  benu 
Ces  chants  religieux  commencent  k  tomber  en  desuetude, 
et  le  moment  n'est  pas  loin  o^  ils  seront  completement 
oublies;  ils  ne  remontent  pas  d'ailleurs  k  une  epo<|ue 
reculee ;  ils  datent  de  la  premiere  moitie  du  dixnuiti- 
dme  siecle ;  ils  n'en  m^ritent  pas  moins  Tattention  des 
personnes  qui  etudient  les  dialectes  meridionaux.*' 

J.  Le  Boutillibr. 

Cincinnati,  U.S. 

"  Father-in-law  "  for  "  Stepfather."  —  I 
have  met  with  several  passages  which  indicate  that 
the  word  "father-in-law "was  formerly  used  by  edu- 
cated persons  to  express  that  relationship  which  is 
now  designated  by  the  temi  "  stepfather."  In  the 
last  edition  of  Chitty  on  ContrcLcis  (p.  148)  two  in- 
stances of  this  usage  are  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences : — "  A  father-in-law  is  not  bound  by 
the  common  law  to  maintain  his  wife's  children  by 
a  former  marriage  "  ;  "  And  if  a  father-in-law  edu- 
cate and  support  his  wife's  infant  child  by  a  for- 
mer husband,  he  cannot  recover  from  the  child  on 
its  attaining  full  age  the  expenses  thereby  in- 
curred, unless  upon  an  express  promise  to  repay 
him."  Probably  Mr.  Chitty  used  the  word 
"  father-in-law "  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be 
taken  in  the  above  passages  because  he  found  it 
BO  applied  in  the  cases  to  which  he  referred  to 
establish  his  conclusions,  for,  on  turning  to  the 
report  of  an  old  trial,  "  Cooper  v.  Martin,"  quoted 
by  him  in  support  of  his  statement,  the  word 
"father-in-law"  is  clearly  used  for  " stepfather.** 
Counsel  in  the  case  ai;^es  as  follows : — "  Suppos- 
ing a  father-in-law  is  m  no  event  liable  to  support 
his  wife's  children  .  .  .  yet  having  chosen  volun- 
tarily to  support  them  as  a  gift,  he  cannot  now 
convert  the  charge  into  a  debt "  (4  East's  Beports, 
pp.  81,  82,  London,  1804).  In  his  decision  in  the 
same  lawsuit  Lord  EUenborough  adopts  the  word 
"father-in-law"  in  a  signification  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  learned  counsel  employed  it :— "  How- 
ever that  case  might  be  afterwards  as  between  the 


father-in-law  and  the  child,  yet  as  to  third  persons 
the  former  was  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  wife  in 
providing  for  the  children  whom  he  held  out  to 
the  world  as  part  of  his  own  family."  I  trust  that 
the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  will  excuse  the  uninter- 
esting character  of  the  passages  from  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  word  "father-in- 
law,"  and  therefore  also  the  word  "mother-in- 
law,"  were  formerly  used  in  the  respective  senses  of 
"stepfather"  and  "stepmother." 

NicoLAi  C.  ScHOU,  Jun. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

"  Fool,  fool,  come  to  schoou" — The  other 
day  I  watched  some  village  school  children  at 
play,  and  as  their  game  is  not  among  those  men- 
tioned in  Halliwdl's  Nursery  Rhymes  of  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of  it. 
The  boys  and  girls  stood  in  two  lines,  facing  each 
other.  One  went  to  the  top  of  the  two  lines,  and, 
beckoning  to  another  to  come  up  to  him  (or  her), 
said,  "  Fool,  fool,  come  to  school,  and  spell  me  out 
a  lady,"  or  "  a  gentleman,"  "  a  horse,"  "  a  cow," 
"  a  waggon,"  or  any  other  word  that  suggested 
itself.  The  fool  then  spelt  the  word  in  some  way 
that  was  ludicrously  wrong,  and  this  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  fun  in  the  game.  The  other  then  said, 
"  Fool,  fool,  go  back  to  school,  and  learn  to  spell  a 
lady,"  and  then  gave  him  (or  her)  a  cuff  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  the  fool  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  two  lines  of  bovs  and  girls.  If  he  answered 
the  question  by  spelling  the  word  correctly,  he 
took  the  questioner's  place ;  but  it  appeared  to  be 
the  chief  desire  of  the  fool  to  spell  wrongly,  and 
to  be  buffeted  for  his  pains.     Cuthbert  Bede. 

Jacobite  Squibs. — The  other  day,  on  turning 
over  some  old  MSS.,  I  came  across  the  following 
scrap,  which  is  here  transcribed  ver.  et  lit.  for  in- 
sertion in  "  N.  &  Q."  The  prelate  referred  to  is 
doubtless  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  o6.  1715: — 

"  Here  Sarum  lyes  of  late  as  wise, 
And  leam*d  as  Tom  a  quinus, 
Lome  sleeves  he  wore,  yett  was  no  more 
A  Christian,  than  Socinus. 

Oaths  pro  and  con  he  swallowed  down, 
LoT'd  Gold  like  any  layman. 
Wrote,  preach'd,  and  praj*d,  but  yett  betray'd 
His  Mother  Church  for  mammon. 

Of  every  vice  he  had  a  spice, 
Altho'  a  learned  Prelate, 
He  Ii?*d  and  Dyed,  if  not  belyed, 
A  true  dissenting  Zealot. 

If  such  a  Soul  to  Heaven  has  stole. 
And  escap'd  Old  Satan's  clutches. 
We  may  presume  there  may  be  room 
For  Marlboro:  and  his  Dutchess." 


Nottingham. 


F.  D. 
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€Lnttiti, 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  prirate  interest,  to  afiix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  he  addressed  to  them  direct] 


William  Prynn,  of  Cheltenham.— -In  the 
cbaocd  of  the  parish  church  of  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cestershire, the  above-named  William  Prynn  was 
interred  with  two,  if  not  more,  members  of  his 
family;  and  a  flat  stone,  which  covered  their 
remains,  was  visible  until  the  present  year.  With 
many  other  stones,  more  or  less  worthy  of  note,  it 
has  been  effectually  concealed  from  view  by  a 
covering  of  concrete  and  tiling. 

The  mscription,  which  I  copied  not  long  since 
with  care,  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  j*  body  of  William  Prynn,  Qent.,  who 
departed  this  li^  the  W^  day  of  November,  An.  Dom. 
1680,  SBtatis  61.  Here  also  was  buried  Elixabeth,  y* 
daughter  of  William  Prynn,  Gent  She  deceased  y«  ISi** 
day  of  November,  1667.  Also  Anne,  who  dyed  (his 
widow  and  relict)  on  y«  20th  day  of  Aug.,  1697,  aged  69." 

The  parish  register  for  nearly  twenty-three 
years  (from  July  15,  1653,  to  June  4,  1676)  is 
not  forthcoming,  and  therefore  there  is  not  any 
entry  of  the  burial  of  Elizabeth  Prynn  ;  but,  in 
the  fourth  volume,  there  are  these  brief  particulars 
of  her  father  and  mother  : — 
"1680,  Nov.  20,  Mr.  William  Prynn." 
'•  1697,  Aug.  23,  Mrs.  Ann  Pryn,  Widow." 
By  some  writers  this  William  Prynn,  who  was 
a  man  o(  consideration  in  his  day,  has  been 
«trangely  confounded  with  his  more  widely  known 
namesake,  whose  death  took  place  in  the  year 
1669,  and  who,  as  we  know,  was  buried  elsewhere, 
io  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  his 
will.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  they 
were  relative8,  and,  if  so,  in  what  degree.  Is  there 
any  full  and  satisfactory  pedigree  of  the  family  to 
which  I  can  refer  1  Mr.  John  Goding  has  given 
sundiy  interesting  particulars  in  his  History  of 
OidUnham,  but  I  am  rather  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  strict  accuracy  of  some  of  them  ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  posthumous  Volume  recently 
issued  by  the  Camden  Society,  has  not  supplied 
the  required  information.  Some  readers  of 
*'  N.  k  Q."  may  perhaps  be  able  and  willing  to 
produce  what  I  have  no  doubt  would  prove  accept- 
able to  many  besides  myself.  Abhba. 
Cheltenham. 

Sbkoar  Ehak,  Gov£Rnor  of  Kushab,  on  the 
Jblum,  in  the  Panj-ab. — 

"On  Satordav,  the  12th  (March,  1510),  the  Son 
entered  Aries.  I  bestowed  upon  Sengar  Khto,  who  ad- 
viied  this  enterprise  against  Behreh,  the  government  of 
Koihib  (40  miles  W.  from  Behreh),  and  a  banner  of  the 
tnountain  cow's  taU."— Xt/<  of  Baber,  p.  156,  by  ».  M. 
Caldecott. 

la  Sengar  Khin  of  the  above  account  the  person 
called  Sringi  Rishi,  Homed  Monk,  who  is  de- 


scribed in  the  Mahdhhdrata  as  having  instigated 
the  assassination  of  P^rikshit,  the  father  of  Janam^- 
jdya  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  grant,  Sunday,  April  7, 
1621  ?  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Claude  Francois  Menestrier. — Will  some 
one  Tersed  in  French  heraldic  bibliography  kindly 
tell  me  the  dates  of  the  following  works  of  this 
author  t — 

Des  Prenves  de  Noblesse  par  les  Armoiries. 

Trait6  des  B^cberches  Curieoses  du  Blason. 

Traits  de  la  Pratique  des  Armoiries  des  Diverges 
Nations  de  I'Europe. 

Traits  de  1*  Usage  du  Blason  pour  les  Diverses  Condi- 
tions. 

L*Art  du  Blason  Justifi^. 

HiRONDELLE. 

Lucas  op  Birmingham.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  respecting  this 
family  ?  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  they  were 
resident  in  Birmingham  about  1750.  Some  of  the 
family,  I  believe,  afterwards  removed  to  White- 
haven. H.  N.  L. 

Overall  Family. — What  is  the  crest  of  this 
family  ?  The  arms  as  borne  by  the  famous  Bishop 
Overall  are— Or,  a  cross  patt^e  between  four 
annulets  gules.  W.  H.  S.  J.  Hope. 

Rotting&an,  Brighton. 

Baronial  Coins.— It  is  stated  in  Prof.  Stubbs's 
Constitutional  History,  i.  328,  that  during  the 
anarchy  in  Stephen's  reign  "  there  were  in  Eng- 
land as  many  kings— tyrants,  rather— as  there 
were  lords  of  castles  ;  each  had  the  power  of  strik- 
ing his  own  coin,  and  of  exercising,  like  a  king, 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  his  dependents."  Have 
any  of  these  baronial  coins  been  preserved  ?  I 
think  not,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  or  met  with 
any  account  of  them.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
throw  light  on  the  subject  ?  If  coins  were  struck 
by  members  of  the  baronage,  I  shall  believe,  till 
better  instructed,  that  they  used  the  king's  image 
and  superscription.  Anon. 

"  H." — Is  it  known  when  the  letter  h  first  had 
its  present  aspirate  conferred  upon  it  ?  All  the 
booKS  of  the  standard  authors  of  the  last  century 
which  I  have  seen  have  the  indefinite  article  an 
before  the  h.  J.  W.  J. 

"*The  Infant's  Library,*  London,  Printed 
and  Sold  bv  John  Marshall,  No.  4,  Aldermary 
Church  Yara." — I  have  a  small  box  of  toy  books 
thus  entitled.  The  first  book  has  instead  of  this, 
"  140,  Fleet  Street,  from  Aldermary  Church-yard." 
There  are  sixteen  books  in  the  box,  and  their  size 
is  2g  in.  by  1}  in.  There  are  thirty  pages  in  each 
book.  Book  2  contains  syllables  only ;  the  rest  of 
the  "  library  "  are  picture-books,  with  descriptive 
letterpress  opposite  each  print  The  type  is  good 
sized,  and  the  prints— coarse   copperplates— are 
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many  of  them  very  pretty.  I  can  trace  my  copy 
back  for  sixty  years.  With  one  exception,  all  the 
books  are  in  the  box,  though  all  are  not  quite 
perfect.  When  were  they  published  ?  Are  they 
considered  at  all  rare  1  L.  C.  R. 

A  Popular  Idea. — On  April  14  last  Patrick 
Sullivan  was  charged  before  the  magistrates 
at  Sunderland  witn  being  drunk  and  disor- 
derly. He  somewhat  astonished  the  magistrates 
by  throwing  a  shilling  on  the  table  and  demanding 
that  the  case  should  be  adjourned.  The  magis- 
trates' derk  explained  that  there  seemed  to  li^  a 
popular  superstition  that,  by  putting  one  shilling 
on  the  table,  a  defendant  could  demand  to  have  his 
case  put  off.  Does  this  idea  exist  elsewhere  ? 
EvERARD  Home  Coleman. 

71;  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

A  Jakey. — Why  is  a  young  frog  cjilled  a 
"  jakey*'  (query  the  spelling)  in  Suffolk  ?  My  in- 
formant, a  gardener,  gave  me  the  following  amus- 
ing derivation :— "  Oh,  sir,  we  call  it  a  jakey  be- 
cause we  use  young  frogs  as  bait  to  catch  the  jack 
.  with."  John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Cbigwell. 

Thomas  Arundel  married  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  Warine,  third  Baron  Arccdekne  {vide 
Courthope's  Historic  Peerage).  I  presume  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Arundels  of  Trerice  or  Llan- 
heme,  co.  Cornwall,  but  cannot  establish  his 
identity.     Can  any  correspondent  assist  me  ? 

W.  D.  P. 

Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  in  Scotland.— James 
Shaw  (son  of  James  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Ballygallie 
Castle,  CO.  Antrim)  married  (somewhere  about  the 
year  1650)  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Brisbane,  and 
assumed  her  name  and  arms.  Are  there  any  de- 
scendants of  this  marriage  now  living  ]  Where 
could  I  obtain  a  pedigree  of  the  family  ? 

Genealogist. 

MiiLLER  and  Oesterley's  "  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Art."— In  1847  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  & 
Co.  published  Ancient  Art  and  its  Remains^  being 
a  translation  from  the  German  of  C.  0.  Miiller  by 
John  Leitch,  Esq.  Mr.  Leitch,  in  his  prefi\ce,  in- 
timates the  probable  appearance  of  a  companion 
and  illustrative  volume,  a  translation  of  Miiller 
and  Oesterley's  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art.  Has 
this  second  work  ever  appeared  ? 

R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.6. 

Henri  IV.  of  France.— The  following  anec- 
dote attaching  to  his  birth  is  related  by  P^re 
P^r6fixe.  His  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  in- 
duced by  Henri  d'Albret,  his  grandfather,  to  pro- 
mise that  whilst  in  labour  she  would  sing  him  a 
song,  to  prevent,  as  he  put  it,  her  bringing  forth  a 


whimpering,  ill-tempered  child.  A  woman  of 
high  courage,  she,  in  spite  of  all  her  pain,  kept 
her  word,  and  sang  him  a  song  in  his  own  Beamois 
as  she  heard  him  enter  her  room.  Can  any  reader 
give  the  words  of  this  song  ?         C.  A,  Ward. 

RiDDELLS  OF  Cranstoun. — Can  some  one  fur- 
nish me  with  the  pedigree  of  the  Riddells  of 
Cranstoun?  They  were  a  baronial  family,  and 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  about  two  cen- 
turies. The  ancestor  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Ralph  or  Hugh,  a  son  of  Gervase,  the  first  of  the 
Roxburghshire  Riddells.  It  is  presumed  that 
their  genealogy  was  published  in  some  of  Burke's 
works,  but  the  writer  has  not  found  it  in  any  edi- 
tion now  in  our  American  libraries.  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  if  some  genealogist  will  send 
me  a  copy  by  mail— a  written  copy. 

I  also  desire  a  pedigree  of  the  Riddells  of  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed,  and  of  the  Riddells  of  Newhouse, 
Scotknd.  G.  T.  Riddell. 

Harrison,  Maine,  U.S.  America. 

The  Crokatt  Family. — I  have  some  4to.  MS. 
diaries  of  Mrs.  Crokatt,  dated  at  the  close  of  the 
last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. She  was  evidently  weU  connected,  being 
frequently  with  *^  Prince  and  Princess  Augustus 
Frederick  "—the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sussex,  she 
being  recognized  subsequently  as  Duchess  of  In- 
verness (?>--and  many  others  of  the  peerage,  &t\ 
Her  life  seems  to  have  been  chequered  with  many 
troubles  ;  and  as  the  MSS.  contain  several  per- 
sonal details,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  de- 
scendants of  the  Crokatts  are  existing,  because 
if  so,  and  they  are  desirous  to  possets  these 
memoirs,  I  should  be  glad  to  let  them  have  the 
writings.  Philip  Abraham. 

Gower  Street. 

Lime  Trees.— I  was  visiting  Matlock  lately, 
and  saw  in  the  garden  of  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  at 
that  place,  an  immense  lime  tree,  whose  branches 
cover  an  extent  of  sixty  square  yards.  Do  any 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  know  of  the  existence  of 
lime  trees  of  a  similar  or  greater  magnitude  ?  The 
landlord  informed  me  that  the  tree  was  three 
hundred  years  old.  E.  R.  Vy vtan. 

"The  History  of  Francis  Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoj, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  &c. :  containing  the  Mili- 
tary Transactions  of  above  Thirtj  Campaigns  made  by 
his  Serene  Highness  in  Hungary,  Italj,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Ck>nntrie8 ;  and  interspersed  with  other  Memor- 
able Events,  daring  a  course  of  more  than  Fifty  Years. 
Bj  an  English  Officer,  who  served  under  his  Highness  in 
the  last  War  with  France.  Printed  in  the  Year  xdccliv." 
9  (unnumbered),  843  pp.  12mo. 
A  book  has  lately  been  received  by  the  Boston 
Public  Library  thus  entitled.  No  trace  of  the 
book  or  its  author  can  be  discovered  in  any  of  the 
bibliographies  belonjpng  to  this  institution.  The 
author  alludes  to  his  History  of  John,  Duke  of 
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Marlborough,  which  History,  published  in  London, 
1755,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Boston  Athensenm, 
bat  is  also  not  to  be  foand  in  any  bibliography. 
The  catalogae  of  the  London  Institution  contains 
the  History  of  Prince  EugenSy  in  2  vols.  12mo., 
1741,  without  author's  name.  Any  information  re- 
gftrdmg  these  two  anonymous  works,  and  if  they 
may  he  r^;arded  as  rare  and  valuable,  will  oe 
gratefully  reoeiyed. 

Jambs  L.  Whitney,  Asst.  Super. 
Boston  Pablio  Library. 

"Patrick's  Day."— Who  was  the  author  of 
the  Irish  national  air,  PcUrick^s  Day  f 

R.  W.  COLHOUN. 

TiTULADOES. — What  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
this  word  as  applied  to  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Lanadown  Census  of  Westmeathf  Were  they 
owners  or  tenants  of  the  soil  1  Idonea. 

John  Davies  of  Hereford. — Can  any  reader 
of "  N.  &  Q.**  help  me  to  the  use  of  a  coj^of  this 
old  worthy's  Wit^s  Bedlam,  where  is  had  Whipping 
C%eer  to  curt  the  Mad  (1617,  pp.  192)?  This  alone 
is  lacking  to  enable  me  to  complete  my  collective 
edition  of  the  works  of  Davies  of  Hereford  in  the 
Cheitsey  Worthies' Library.  I  cannot  find  it  in 
any  of  our  public  or  private  libraries.  Only  a 
sincle  exemplar,  that  sold  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
Heber  library,  has  been  recorded  (1904,  pt.  i., 
1834).  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  know  where  it 
is  now  preserved.  Perhaps  some  one  possessed  of 
a  priced  Heber  sale-catalogue  may  be  able  and 
willing  to  assist  in  tracing. 

Alexander  B.  Grosart. 

Park  View,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Heraldic. — Could  Argent  or  any  other  he- 
raldic correspondent  of  "  N.  &  Q."  kmdly  inform 
me  how  it  happens  that  so  many  fiEunilies  have 
some  kind  of  coronet  as  the  base,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  of  their  crest,  as,  e.a,,  a  goat's  head  out  of  a 
docal  coronet?  Is  it  a  distinction  granted  at  some 
early  period  to  the  first  bearer  ?  Is  it  a  mark  that 
its  nrst  bearer  received  it  honoris  causd  f  Or  why 
do  we  80  frequently  see  it-^all  kinds  of  birds  and 
ammals  popping  their  heads  out  of  coronets  ? 

E.  T.  Y. 

Korwich. 

The  Counts  of  Vermandois.— Where  can  I 
find  a  pedigree  of  the  Counts  of  Vermandois,  from 
Charlemagne  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  the 
Great  ?  Can  any  correspondent  kindly  furnish  me 
with  the  line  of  descent?  C.  H.  Mayo. 

Umg  Burton,  Sherborne. 

London  Bankers  or  Goldsmiths  keeping 
wsNixo  Cashes.— Can  you  inform  me  of,  or 
stipply  me  with,  any  published  list  of  London 
bankers  between  the  well-known  one  of  "Gold- 


smiths keeping  running  Cashes,"  in  the  Little  Lon- 
don Directory  of  1677,  and  the  list  in  the  London 
Directory  of  1736?  also  between  the  years  1740 
and  1754 1  The  earliest  volume  of  uxe  London 
Directory  that  I  have  seen  in  the  British  Museum 
is  that  of  1736,  and  the  next  1754.  Such  lists 
might  have  appeared  in  almanacs. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Temple  Bar. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted; — 

A  Scriptural  Confutation  of  the  ArgumenU  against  the 
one  Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  OhoH,  pro- 
duced by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lindtey  in  his  late  Apology, 
By  a  Lmmn.    Third  edition.    Dublin,  1775.    8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Oovemment,  and 
Practices  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  planted  hy  His 
Apostles  :  xn  Letters  from  Simplex  to  PhUophHos.  Edin- 
boivh,  1808,  8vo. 

Thoughts  on  the  Scriptural  Expectations  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.    By  Basilicas.    [Qloncester,  1822.]    8to. 

Arundiius  Dewce  ;  or,  Poetical  Translations  on  a  New 
Principle.  By  a  Scotch  Phjsician.  Edinburgh,  1853. 
12mo. 

An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ike  New 
Orphan  House,  Ashley  Down,  Bristol,  London,  1855. 
12mo. 

History  <igainst  Colenso :  Examination  of  the  Wit- 
nesses,   By  a  Barrister.    Dublin,  1868.    8to. 

Abuba. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted.— 

"  To  see  those  eyes  I  prize  abore  mine  own 
Dart  favoors  on  another. 
And  those  sweet  lips  (yielding  immortal  nectar) 
Be  gently  press'd  by  any  but  myself— 
Think,  think,  Francesoa,  what  a  cursed  thing 
It  were  beyond  expression  ! "  F.  B.  E. 

**  Immortal  Hero,  all  thy  foes  o'ercome. 

For  ever  reign  the  rival  of  Tom  Thoznb.'* 
**  I  do  not  blame  thee  (thus  the  king  replied) ; 
Bat  if  my  looks  did  with  my  words  anee. 
Why  then  I  shonld  be  trusted,  not  defied, 
And  you  from  all  disquietude  set  free.'* 
"Work  without,"  &c. 
'*  No  man  can  gather,''  &c. 

Inquirir. 

"  Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  purple, 
So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears, 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor." 

'*  The  broad-breasted  rock 
Glasses  his  rugged  forehead  in  the  sea." 
**  Qo  thy  ways ;  I  did  not  think  to  hare  shed  one  tear 
for  thee,  but  thou  hast  made  me  water  my  plants  spite 
of  my  heart."  H.  A.  KiJmiDT. 


THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEMS  OP  ENGLAND 
AND  PRUSSIA. 
(5*»»  S.  viiL  168.) 
Clarrt  asks  me  to  say  ''  whether  Dr.  John  Bull 
copied  firom  the  Prossians,  or  whether  the  Pniasians 
annexed  Dr.  John  BulL"    The  history  of  the  Ger- 
man national  anthem,  HeU  dir  im  Siegerkranz,  was 
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copied  into  the  Mutical  World  from  the  Neuer 
Berliner  Musikzeitung  on  Feb.  29,  1868. 

"  None  of  our  readers,"  Bays  the  Berlin  editor,  "  are 
probably  ignorant  that  neither  the  music  nor  the  text 
belongs  to  as,  but  that  both  are  of  foreign  origin.  We 
may,  perhaps,  mention  that  tbe  tune  is  taken  from  the 
English  God  tave  the  King,  composed  by  Henry  Carey. 
Any  one  desirous  of  a  ?ery  detailed  account  of  this  should 
refer  to  vol.  i.  of  Chrysander's  Jahrhiiclier  der  musikcUi- 
tchen  Wiisenschaft  (Leipzig.  1863).  But  the  text,  also,  was 
not  originally  German,  haying  been  written  by  a  Danish 
subject  for  his  king.  Christian.  It  is  first  to  be  found 
in  the  FUiuburger  Wochenblatt  for  the  year  1790  as  a 
'  song '  in  eight  strophes, '  to  be  sung  by  Danish  subjects 
on  the  birthday  of  their  king,'  its  author  beiog  Heinrich 
Harries,  then  editor  of  the  paper.  Cut  down  to  fiye 
strophes,  it  was  i)ubli«hed  some  years  afterwards  (if  I 
am  not  mistaken)  in  the  Spmer*icke  Zeitung  as  a  '  Ber- 
liner Volksgesang,'  arranged  by  Schuamacher,  a  native 
of  Hulstein,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more  widely 
diffused.  Thus,  therefore,  an  English  melody  and 
a  Danish  song— the?e  constitute  our  so-called  national 

anthem! ft  is  generally  accepted  as  the  national 

anthem,  and  not  in  Prussia  alone,  for  most  of  the  states 
belonging  to  the  (old)  Bund  have  also  appropriated  it." 

Dr.  John  Bull  was  the  author  of  a  God  save  (he 
King,  but  not  of  the  one  adopted  by  tbe  nation. 
Dr.  Bull's  is  on  four  notes,  intended  to  represent 
the  four  words, "  God  save  the  Kin^,"  as  rung  upon 
the  church  bells  to  the  popular  exclamation.  That 
is  the  oldest  kind  of  **  God  save  the  King,"  it  being 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  When  Solomon, 
Adonijah,  and  other  kings  were  proclaimed  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  people  said,  *'  Grod 
save  the  King."  Dr.  John  Bull's  Ood  save  the 
King  is  printed  in  Dr.  Kitchener's  Loyal  and 
National  Songs  of  England.  A  claim  has  been 
set  up  for  Dr.  Bull  to  the  authorship  of  the  national 
anthem  upon  the  strength  of  an  "  ayre  "  in  a  Dutch 
manuscript  of  his  compositions.  The  rhythm  of 
the  "  ayre  "  suits  our  words,  but  the  tunes  are  not 
the  same.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  us  all 
to  have  been  able  to  trace  back  our  national  anthem 
to  the  typical  John  Bull,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
without  the  help  of  imagination.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  €hd  save  the  King  as  the  national  anthem 
before  the  reign  of  George  II.  Dr.  Bull's  manu- 
script was  garble<l  by  a  late  possessor  to  make  the 
resemblance  of  the  "  ayre  "  somewhat  greater.  He 
added  three  sharps  at  the  signature — to  change  the 
key  to  A  major— an  anachronism  easily  detected, 
even  if  the  eye  could  fail  to  note  the  much  darker 
colour  of  the  ink,  under  the  varnish  with  which 
be  had  then  covered  the  page.  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  known  the  manuscript  before  it 
passed  into  his  possession.  Having  been  consulted 
as  to  its  value,  the  manuscript  was  left  with  me  to 
examine  its  contents,  and  I  was  too  ardent  a  col- 
lector of  old  English  tunes  to  fail  to  do  so.  I  ex- 
posed the  garbling  of  the  Bull  manuscript  in  1856, 
after  which  it  was  withdrawn  from  inspection,  and 
remains  so  to  this  day.  Even  the  late  Dr.  Kim- 
bault  was  not  allowed  to  see  it,  and  a  false  copy  in 


the  key  of  o  was  sent  to  him.  I  have  a  transcript 
of  that  veriion  in  his  handwriting  before  me. 

The  national  sonfi:s  for  the  Stuarts  were  two— 
Vive  le  Boy  and  When  the  King  enjoys  his  own 
again.  These  are  included  in  my  collectton  of 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  with  many 
quotations  from  contemporary  writers  to  prove 
their  adoption.  The  only  passage  that  I  have  seen 
which  could  be  construed  into  "  singing"  God  save 
Hie  King  is  negatived  by  the  direction  to  sing 
the  ballad  "  to  the  tune  of  Vive  le  Boy."  When 
Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king,  a  ballad  was 
written  upon  the  event,  which  has  the  following 
burden  or  chorus  : — 

''  Then  let  us  sing,  boyes, 

Ood  save  the  King,  boyes. 

Drink  a  good  healtb,  and  sing  Vive  le  Roy.** 

See  more  in  Popular  Music,  p.  430. 

A  third  tune  was  employed  for  the  laudation  of 
James  II.,  called  King  James's  Jig,  but  still  no 
God  save  the  King.  Thus,  after  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  James 
made  a  progress  through  the  west  of  England,  and 
the  ever-ready  ballad  writer  celebrated  it  in  The 
Western , Triumph ;  or,  the  Boyal  Progress  of  our 
Gracious  King  James  II,  into  the  West  of  Eng- 
land:— 

**  Our  gracious  King,  where  e*er  he  came, 
Was  entertained  with  joy ; 
His  presence  did  much  comfort  bring, 
All  crys  Vive  le  Roy." 

"  To  the  tune  of  King  James's  JiggJ*  A  copy  of 
this  is  in  the  Pepys  collection  of  ballads,  il  246. 
The  earliest  version  of  the  words  and  music  of  our 
God  save  the  King  is  included  in  Harmonia 
Anglicana,  to  which  Henry  Carey  w:is  a  con- 
tributor. He  is  named  on  the  title-page,  and,  as 
Carey  died  in  1743,  by  his  own  hand,  the  publica- 
tion of  Harmonia  Anglicana  must  have  been 
before  1745,  when  this  song,  hymn,  or  anthem 
became  nationalized  through  the  rebellion  of  that 
year.  Moreover,  the  origmal  copy  begins  "God 
save  our  Lord  the  King,"  which  was  changed  to 
"  God  save  great  George  our  King"  in  1745. 

The  authorship  was  claimed  for  Henry  Carey  by 
his  son,  Greorge  Savile  Carey,  when  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  and,  in  my  judgment,  no  evidence  has 
yet  been  adduced  which  can  rebut  his  claim. 

Wm.  Chappelu 

Strafford  Lodge,  Oatlands  Park,  Surrey. 


PrESBTT£RIANI8M  IN  ENGLAND  (5***  S.  viii.  47.) 
— I  think  Mr,  Bailey  will  find  that  this  county- 
Pembrokeshire — was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
Presbyterianism  at  the  period  he  mentions.  The 
second  civil  war  was  a  coalition  between  the  Pres- 
byterian party  and  the  Royalists  against  the  In- 
dependents. This  heUum  in  hello  was  crushed 
out  of  Wales  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  person  at 
Pembroke,  which  stronghold  was  taken  by  Lim  on 
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July  16,  1648,  after  a  six  weeks'  siege.  Col. 
Poyer,  the  Presbyterian  mayor,  together  with 
Major-General  Langhame,  were  among  the  prisoners. 
Poyer  was  a  self-made  man,  and  the  leading  spirit 
among  Pembrokeshire  Parliamentarians.  Roland 
Langhame,  of  St.  Bride's,  in  this  county,  was  a  man 
of  good  birth,  a  proUgi  of  the  Devereux  family. 
His  nncle.  Sir  Gelly  Meyrick,  was  an  old  comrade 
of  Robert,  the  second  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex, 
having  been  bis  friend  from  the  time  they  played 
as  boys  at  Lamphey  Court  (near  Pembroke)  until 
they  suffered  death  together  in  London— the  Earl 
on  Tower  Hill,  the  knight  at  Tyburn.  Poyer  and 
Langhame  had  both  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  first  war,  having  twice  freed  their 
native  county  from  the  Royalists  under  the  popular 
Earl  of  Carbery,  and  once  recovered  it  frt>m  a  more 
experienced  soldier,  viz..  Prince  Rupert's  friend, 
the  bloodthirsty  Colonel  Gerard.  Pembroke  was 
the  soul  of  the  Republican  movement  in  West 
Wales,  and  was  aided  by  the  towns  of  Tenby  and 
Haverfordwest,  though  the  latter  was  but  half- 
hearted. With  the  assistance  of  these  towns, 
Poyer  and  Langhame  completely  kept  under  the 
troops  raised  by  the  country  squires  for  the  king. 
The  Mere.  Aulicus,  July  20,  1644,  says,  "  He 
(Col.  Gerard)  then  advanced  into  Pembrokeshire, 
the  most  seditious  county  of  all  Wales,  or  rather 
of  all  England,  for  the  inhabitants  are  like  English 
corporations — very  unlike  loyal  Welshmen."  The 
cause  of  this  difference  was,  I  suspect,  chiefly 
Presbyterianism,  and  the  result  was  so  fatal,  that 
to  this  day  the  county  has  not  recovered  the  harry- 
ing it  then  got,  first  from  one  party  and  then  the 
other ;  scarcely  a  mansion  or  even  a  farm-house 
was  left  intact,  as  their  ruins  still  testify.  Poyer, 
Langhame,  and  Powell,  the  last  having  been 
taken  at  Tenby,  drew  lots  for  death,  and  the  lot 
fell  upon  Poyer,  who  was  shot  the  following  year 
in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden.  With  him  seems 
to  have  died  the  Presbyterian  supremacy  in 
Pembrokeshire  ;  for  though  Nonconformists  of  all 
sorts  abound  here,  Presbyterians  are  a  compara- 
tively weak  sect.  Edward  Laws. 
Tenby. 

In  MS.  Lans.  64,  f.  &1,  is  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  **  Classes"  in  Northamptonshire,  from 
which  I  subjoin  a  short  extract.  It  is  endorsed, 
**  Articles  wherewith  y«  Ministers  of  Northam  & 
Warwickshires  are  charged,"  &c. ;  dated  "  16  July, 
1590.'' 

.  "8 A  Classeifhath  bene  holdenat  the  Bull 

in  Northampton;  in  Mr.  Sharpes  howtse,  minister  of 
Fawesley,  and  in  the  Synodes  chamber ;  and  in  everie  or 
Borne  of  them ;  where  the  same  Decrees  or  Articles  and 
others  have  bene  published  and  made  knowne  to  be 
execoted. 

''9.  It*m,the  Ministers  in  Northampton  shire  (who 
especiallye  doc  assemble  them  selves  at  such  Classes,  and 
namelye  were  p'sent  at  y*  aforesayde  Glasses)  and  Mr. 
Snape,  Stone,  Minister  of  Wharton  [NVarkton],  Edwardes 


of  Conrtnoll,  Spicer  of  Cooknoe,  Atkins  of  Higbam, 
Fletcher  of  Abington,  Larke  of  Wellingboroughe,  Prow- 
deloe  of  Weedon,  Kinge  of  Goleworthe,  Barebone,  and 
others;  or  some  of  them. 

"10.  It'm,  Mr.  Snape  declaringe  upon  a  tyme  his 
issue  of  dealinge  at  Oxforde  about  the  cominge  of  Mr. 
Favoore  the  elder ;  he  declared  this  or  the  lyke  forme  of 
wordes  to  no  lesse  effect :  viz.  he  shewed,  that  in  their 
Classes  w'h  they  have  in  this  shier  of  Northampton  (as 
they  have  in  moste  places  of  the  lande  beside)  they  have 
concluded  generallye  that.  The  dumbe  .  Ministerie 
shoulde  be  taught  to  be  noe  Ministerie  at  all. 

"  11.  Item,  he  the  sayde  Snape  then  declared  that  in 
the  same  Classeis  they  had  agreed  upon  this  poynte ; 
that  they  shoulde  ioyntlye  in  their  several  I  Charges  and 
Ck>ngregation8  teach  all  one  kynde  of  doctrine  tendinge 
to  the  erectinge  of  the  government. 

"  12.  Item,  he  declared  in  these  or  the  lyke  wordes : 
How  say  you  (sayde  he)  if  we  devise  a  waye,  whereby  to 
shake  of  all  the  Anti-chrietian  yoke  and  government  of 
the  Bishopps :  and  will  io^ntlie  together  erect  the  dis- 
cipline ana  government  all  m  one  day.  But  perad venture 
it  will  not  he  yet  this  yeare  and  this  halfe.*' 

John  Taylor. 

The  following  extracts  will  perhaps  be  of  some 
use  to  Mr.  Bailet  in  his  inquiry  on  this  subject. 
In  a  MS.  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the 
historian  of  Leeds,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Birch  MSS.,  No.  4460),  "  Memoirs  of  Elkanah 
Wales,  M.A.,  and  Minister  of  Pudsey,"  &c.,  he 
states  that  Mr.  Wales  "was  the  2"^  of  41 
ministers  in  the  West-ryding  of  Yorkshire  who 
readily  and  willingly  subscribed  the  Vindxci(B 
Veritatis,"  and  that 

**  this  was  subscribed  6th  April,  1618,  the  day  w°  (accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance  of  Parliament)  the  West-Riding  of 
Yorkshire  was  by  y«  assistance  of  the  Ministers  divided 
into  10  Classical  Prcsbyterys,  Win  this  holy  &  aged 
servant  of  Jesus  X,  who  had  already  served  6  Apprentice- 
ships in  the  work  of  the  Oospell,  was  very  serviceable ;  & 
I  hare  amongst  other  Fast  Sermons  one  of  his  own 
writing,  preached  Dec.  5»»»,  1649,  on  a  day  of  solemn 
humiliation  at  Leedes  new  church,  at  the  setting  up 
Church  Qovemm*  there,  &  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sale, 
as  also  Exhortations  before  the  sacrament  at  the  same 
Church,  &  at  the  Clasiis  there,  &  at  Hunslet,  the  last  of 
yr^  was  April,  '62." 

In  the  very  entertaining  volume,  The  Rise  of  the 
Old  Dissent,  as  exemplified  iti  the  Life  of  Oliver 
Heywoody  one  of  the  Founders  of  Hie  Presbyterian 
Congregations  in  the  Cotinty  of  York,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  1842,  Mr.  Hunter  says, 
pp.  93,  94  :— 

« Though  the  Presbyterian  church  was  never  estab- 
lished as  a  national  measure,  and  only  in  Lancashire  and 
London  was  such  a  church  formed  as  far  as  a  single 
province  could  go,  there  were  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  Commonwealth  times  associations  of 
ministers,  under  the  denomination  of  Classes,  for  the 
purpose  chiefly  of  ordination.  But  these  were  only 
voluntary  associations,  while  the  Classes  in  Lancashire 
rested  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  land.  One  of  these 
voluntary  unions  was  of  the  ministers  in  the  south  parts 
of  Yorkshire.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  pretty 
general."  _  n\f> 

Simeon  Rayne^I^^ 

Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 
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The  First  Publication  of  Gray*s  "  Elegy  " 
(5«^  S.  vii.  142,  252,  439,  469.)— ReaumiDg  the 
result  of  previous  notes,  it  is  consoliug  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  Gray*s  own  quarto  pamphlet  edition 
was  really  the  first  in  the  field  and  outran  the 
piratical  magazines  which  followed  hard  on  the 
author's  traces.  Bodslev's  authorized  first  edition 
of  the  Elegy  was  certainly  printed,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood published,  by  February  20,  1751.  Then 
followed  three  publications  of  the  Elegy  in  three 
successive  magazines— in  the  Magazine  of  Maga- 
zines for  February,  1751,  in  the  London  Magazine 
for  March,  1751,  and  in  the  Grand  Magazine  of 
Magazines  for  April,  1751.  But,  as  Mr.  Rolfe 
has  pointed  out,  the  actual  issue  of  these  three 
magazines  must  probably  be  taken  as  occurring  at 
the  end  of  the  month  whose  date  they  bore.  Mr. 
Rolfe  also  suspects  that  the  above  enumeration 
will  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the  magazine  appearances 
of  the  Elegy.  I  am  now  able  to  add  another  pub- 
lication, viz.,  in  the  Ti-ue  Briton  for  March  6  and 
April  17,  1751,  under  the  following  rather  curious 
circumstances  :  The  Tpue  Briton^  a  kind  of  cross 
between  a  newspaper  and  magazine,  appeared  on 
every  Wednesday,  punctual,  I  suppose,  to  its 
printed  date.  It  seems  to  have  possessed  little 
merit  or  originality  of  its  own,  and  mainly 
padded  its  columns  with  excerpts  from  its  con- 
temporaries. Five  or  six  pages  in  each  number 
were  usually  filled  with  poetry  from  such  sources. 
And,  accordingly,  in  No.  10,  for  Wednesday, 
March  6,  1751,  between  the  Piow  Sailor,  re- 
quoted  from  the  Student,  and  the  Hural  Maidy 
borrowed  from  the  Weitminster  Journal,  we  are 
startled  by  tumbling  upon  "Epitaph,  from  the 
Magazine  of  Magazines : — 

'  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth/  "  ke , 
with  no  further  explanation  and  no  author's  name 
added.  This  would  be  taken  from  the  Magazine 
of  Magazines  about  a  week  after  that  serial's  issue. 
For  the  next  few  numbers  of  the  True  Briton  we 
hear  nothing  of  Gray  or  of  his  poetry.  But  the 
Prologue  to  Alfred  is  given  in  the  interval,  the 
Epilogue  to  Alfred,  a  Masque,  neighbouring 
the  Eugy  in  its  Magazine  of  Magazines  appearance. 
But  in  No.  16  of  the  True  Briton,  for  April  17, 
1751,  the  whole  of  the  Elegy  (minus  the  epitaph) 
appears  with  these  lines  of  preface  : — 
"  Poetry. 

"  Though  the  following  rerses  bare  been  printed,  yet 
they  are  so  instructife  that  I  shall  make  no  excuse  for 
inierting  them. 

'  An  EUgy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

'  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day/  "  &c. 
And  so  on,  down  to  the  epitaph,  which  is  quietly 
omitted,  with  no  back-reference   to  No.  10,  or 
attempt  to  reconnect  the  severed  portions  of  the 
poem.*    The  Elegy,  as  here  set  forth,  ends  with 

«  The  Epitaph  and  Elegy  in  a  Church-yard  (nc)  are 
indexed  separately.    The  JTormer  haWes  a  line  with  the 


that  pretty  suppressed  stanza,  which  may  be  new 

to  one  or  two  of  your  readers  :— 

*'  There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  vear. 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 
The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground." 

Mason  says  this  stanza  was  printed  "in  some 
of  the  first  editions "  of  the  Elegy,  It  doubtless 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Magazines  version  ; 
it  IS  already  omitted  in  Dodsley's  authorized  second 
pamphlet  4to.  edition,  1751.  Query,  did  it  or  did 
it  not  form  part  of  BodsleVs  real  first  edition  ? 
J.  Leicester  Warren. 

Whitsunday  (5«»  S.  viiL  2,  55, 134.) — I  feel 
obliged  to  J.  S.  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  Whitsunday  with  the 
mediaeval  Dominica  in  AUns.  I  have  re- 
considered the  subject,  and  have  carefully 
examined  all  the  authorities  within  my  reach,  from 
which  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
identity  cannot  be  maintained.  This  does  not, 
however,  at  all  afiect  the  question  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  Whitsunday,  which  stands  upon  entirely 
different  ground.  Both  Sundays  took  their  names 
from  the  white  garments  used  by  the  neophytes 
on  the  administration  of  the  rite  of  baptbm,  but 
in  very  different  ways,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show. 

Bingham  states  (Ecc.  Antiq.,  iiL  106,  ed.  1834) : 
"The  most  celebrated  time  (for  baptism)  was 
Etister,  and  next  to  that  Pentecost  or  Whitsun- 
tide, and  Epiphany,  the  day  on  which  Christ  was 
supposed  to  be  baptized.''  This  is  confirmed  by 
reference  to  several  of  the  fathers :  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  xl.,  De  Bapt,,  p.  654  ;  Hieron.,  Comm, 
in  Zechar.,  xiv.  8  ;  Chrysostom,  xxxvi.,  JUe  Pente- 
cost, In  the  nomenclature  of  the  Sundays  of  the 
year,  Easter  Day  stood  pre-eminent  It  was  called 
Dominica  Sanda  in  Pascha,  or  simply  Dominica 
Sancta.  Tertullian  calls  it  **  dies  Dominicus  icar' 
^^oxrjvJ*  The  same  father  in  his  definition  of 
Pentecost  in  relation  to  baptism  includes  the 
whole  period  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide.  He 
says  (De  Bapt,  ch.  19) :  "Diem  baptismo  solen- 
niorem  Pascha  pnestat,  cum  et  Passio  Domini,  in 
qua  tingimur  adimpleta  est.  Exinde  Pentecoste 
ordinandis  Lavacris  latissimum  spotium  est,  quo 
et  Domini  resurrectio  inter  discipulos  frequentata 
est,"  &c  White  garments  were  put  on  im- 
mediately after  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  the  cleansing 
effect  of  the  rite.  Lactantius  {Carmen  de  Resur, 
Dom.)  says  :— 

*'  Fulgentes  animas  vestis  quoqne  Candida  signal 
Et  grege  de  niveo  gaudia  pastor  habet.** 

These  garments  were  worn  for  a  week,  and  then 
deposited  in  the  church  as  a  witness  against  the 
neophyte  in  case  of  his  apostasy.  St.  Augustine 
(Sermon  157)  thus  refers  to  the  custom  :  "  Pas- 
aforesaid  RunU  Maid,  The  latter  appears  with  iu 
point  left  out  ~ 
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dudis  Bolennitas  hodierna  festivitate  concladitur 
et  ideo  neophytoram  habitus  commutatur  :  ita 
tamen  ut  candor,  qui  de  habitu  deponitur  semper 
in  oorde  teneatur/'  Hence  the  Sunday  after 
Easter  was  called  DorninicapoBt  Albas  or  Domi- 
nteo  in  Albis  depontis.  The  last  word  being 
omitted  or  understood  for  shortness'  sake,  it  became 
simply  Dominica  in  Albis,  It  was  also  called 
Clansum  Paseha,  and,  from  the  first  word  of  the 
introit  for  the  day,  Dominica  Quasimodo.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  real  Dominica  in 
Albis  was  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  ;  that  it 
was  so  called,  not  from  tne  custom  of  wearing 
white  garments,  but  of  taking  them  off ;  and  there 
is  no  eyidence  that  the  Pentecostal  Sunday  was 
eyer  so  called.  Bingham,  therefore,  is  evidently 
in  error  when  he  says :  "  White  Sunday  is  said 
to  be  80  called  from  this  custom  of  wearing  white 
robes  after  baptism/'  The  simple  truth  seems  to 
be  that  in  the  Southern  climate  Easter  was  the 
fayourite  time  for  baptism,  but  in  the  rugged 
North  the  more  genial  period  of  Pentecost  was 
preferred. 

Whitsunday,  as  I  haye  already  explained  in  my 
previous  article,  is  a  term  of  Northern  origin,  prin- 
cipally, though  not  exclusively,  Scandinavian,  and 
imp<^ted  into  England  from  that  source.  The 
change  of  climate  led  to  a  change  in  the  day.  It 
is  a  &ct  worth  notice,  that  whilst  in  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  the  English  and  Norsemen  adopt  the 
vernacular  term,  and  the  Crermans  the  Greek,  the 
contrary  obtains  in  the  Paschal  feast.  The  English 
E€uUr,  G^erman  Ostem^  are  unknown  in  S^n- 
dinavia ;  Paskar,  Paaske,  are  the  only  terms  used. 

J.  A.   PiCTON. 
Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

St.  Paul  and  Seneca  (b^  S.  viL  449.)— Four- 
teen letters  attributed  to  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  are 
printed  in  Hone's  edition  of  the  Apocryphal  New 
Testament    They  are  thus  prefietced  : — 

"Several  very  learned  writers  hare  entertaioed  a 
favoarable  opinion  of  these  Epistles.  They  are  no- 
doobtedly  of  high  antiquity.  Salmeron  cites  them  to 
proTe  that  Seneca  was  one  of  Csesar^s  household,  referred 
to  b^  Paul  (Philip.  It.  22)  as  saluting  the  brethren  at 
Phihppi.  In  Jerome's  enumeration  of  illustrious  men, 
be  places  Seneca,  on  account  of  these  Epistles,  among 
the  ecclesiastical  and  holy  writers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Siktus  Senensis  has  published  them  in  his 
Bibliotkeque,  pp.  89, 90,  and  it  is  thence  that  the  present 
translation  it  made.  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Dr.  Care, 
Spaoheim,  and  others  contend  that  they  are  not  genuine.'' 

Dr.  Farrar  has  a  chapter,  in  Seekers  after  Ood,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question  of  there  having 
been  any  acquaintanceship  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seneca.  He  holds  that  "some  early  Christian 
fofger  thoodlit  it  edifying  to  compose  a  work  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  correspondence  of 
Seneca  and  St.  Paul.''    He  continues  :— 

"The  undoubted  spuriousness  of  that  work  is  now 
uniTeriaUy  admitted;  and  indeed  the   forgery  is  too 


clumsy  to  be  even  worth  reading.  But  it  is  worth  while 
inquinng  whether  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  there 
is  even  a  bare  possibility  that  Seneca  should  ever  hare 
been  among  the  readers  or  auditors  of  Paul.  And  the 
answer  is,  there  is  absolutely  no  such  probabilitv."— 
P.  170. 

Dr.  Farrar  then  gives  two  pages  or  so  of  consj  and 
leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  "  whether  there  is 
the  slightest  probability  that  Seneca  had  any 
intercourse  with  St.  Paul,  or  was  likely  to  have 
stooped  from  his  superfluity  of  wealth  and  pride  of 
power  to  tal£e  lessons  from  obscure  and  despised 
daves  in  the  purlieus  inhabited  by  the  crowded 
households  of  Csesar  or  Narcissus.''  I  must  confess 
that  to  my  mind  Dr.  Farrar's  arguments  are  not  as 
conclusive  as  they  are  intended  to  be.  However 
improbable,  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the 
heathen  philosopher  should  have  heard  of  and 
taken  some  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  On  Dr.  Farrar's  own 
showing,  Seneca  was  a  "  seeker  after  God "  :  we 
have  good  authority  for  believing  that  he  will  be 
found  of  them  that  seek  him,  though  perhaps 
social  standing  may  have  to  be  overlooked  and 
etiquette  set  at  nought  by  those  who  carry  on  the 
quest.  The  very  fact  of  the  "  Christian  forger  " 
setting  to  work  to  concoct  a  correspondence 
between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  goes  to  prove  that 
there  was  some  tradition  of  their  having  known 
each  other,  which  did  not  strike  men  as  being 
incredible.  St.  S  with  in. 

The  letters  of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  are 
first  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  De  Viris  Illnstr., 
12,  and  afterwards  by  St.  Augustine,  Ep,,  cliii.  14, 
form  the  subject  of  a  note  by  Canon  Lightfoot,  in 
his  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  (he  PhilippinyiSj 
1868,  pp.  327-331.  It  is  there  stated  where  tho3e 
which  now  bear  the  name  may  be  read,  viz.,  in 
Seneca's  Works  by  F.  Haase,  in  Teubner's  serie^j, 
Fleury's  St,  Paul  et  Sinkque,  and  Aubertin's 
Seneque  et  St,  Paul,  The  correspondence  is  con- 
sidered undoubtedly  spurious,  and  to  have  been 
probably  forced  in  the  fourth  century,  and  no  credit 
IS  given  to  the  supposition  of  some  modem  critics, 
that  the  letters  now  extant  under  this  name  are 
not  the  same  as  those  to  which  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Augustine  refer.  The  note  contains  a  concise 
statement  of  the  subject.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Prof.  Baur,  the  head  of  the  Tubingen  school  of 
rationalistic  and  critical  theology,  wrote  a  copious 
essay  on  the  friendly  relations,  on  Christian 
principles,  believed  by  some  to  have  existed 
between  these  distinguished  characters ;  and  this 
essay  has  recently  been  republished,  together  with 
several  others  by  the  same  celebrated  author  oa 
subjects  of  ancient  philosophy,  as  it  is  connected 
with  Christianity  in  some  of  the  enlightened  views 
held  by  Socrates,  &c.        Digitized    J.  Macrat.   ^ 

Oxford.  ~ 
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The  letters  are  said  to  be  forgeries  ;  but  in 
Teubner's  edition  of  Seneca,  edited  by  Haase, 
1853)  vol.  iii.  p.  478,  the  letters  are  to  be  seen. 

T.  F. 

See  the  second  appendix  to  Canon  Lightfoot's 
edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  "  The 
letters  which  have  come  down  to  us  betray,"  Canon 
Lightfoot  says,  "  clearly  the  hand  of  a  forger." 

D.  C.  T. 

Greysteil  will  find  the  whole  subject  of  the 
alleged  correspondence  of  Seneca  with  St.  Paul 
exhaustively  treated  in  Aubertin,  Eapports 
supjyoses  de  SSnkque  et  St,  Paul,  W.  L. 

I  would  refer  Grbtstbil  to  the  work  of 
A.  Floury,  Saint  Paul  et  Sinlque,  ou  Eecherches 
8ur  les  Eapports  du  Philosophe  avec  VApotre^ 
Paris,  1853,  2  vols.,  8vo.      Henri  Gaussbron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

"The  Fall  of  Mortimer":  Mountfort  : 
Mrs.  Jordan  (5«»  S.  viii.  167.)- H.  B.  B.  is 
wrong  in  supposing  "  Mountfort "  to  be  the  name 
of  a  play.  It  is  that  of  the  author  of  The  Fall  of 
Mortimer,  who  was  the  well-known  actor  and 
dramatist,  William  Mountfort  (or  Mountford), 
whose  tragic  end  is  graphically  described  by  Mac- 
t^xxhkj  {History  of  England,  yo],  ii.  pp.  390,  391, 
two- volume  edition). 

I  pointed  out  the  error  of  ascribing  to  Jonson 
the  tragedy  which  Wilkes  dedicated  to  Lord  Bate 
in  a  pamphlet  reviewiug  Thorold  Rogers's  His- 
toricat  Gleanings  some  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Jordan  died  at  St.  Cloud,  July  3,  1816, 
according  to  Cates  (Enofdopasdia  of  Chronology), 
Alfred  B.  Beaven,  M.A. 

Preston. 

Count  d'Albanib  (5**»  S.  viii.  28,  58,  92,  113, 
158.)— I  am  sorry  that  my  mentioning  the  affix 
"  of  England,"  which  I  believe  I  have  seen  after 
the  name  of  the  late  Count  d'Albanie,  has  evoked 
from  your  correspondent  {ante,  p.  158)  a  reply 
which,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  refers  solely  to 
that  addition.  I  desired  to  ascertain  the  ongin 
of  the  title  "  Count  d'Albanie,"  when,  by  whom, 
and  on  whom  it  was  first  conferred.  I  am  now 
told  that  "no  archives,  documents,  or  letters  can 
be  found  in  England  which  can  give  the  informa- 
tion desired."  Can  they  be  found  anywhere  else, 
and,  if  so,  where  ?  Prince  Charles  Edward  created 
his  illegitimate  daughter  Duchess  of  Albany ;  and 
Mr.  Towneud,  in  his  interesting  volume,  as  your 
correspondent  very  properly  describes  it,  says, 
^^If  illegitimate  heirs  of  James  II.  do  exist  (a 
Count  of  Albany  has  been  sometimes  mentioned), 
they  descend  from  Prince  Charles's  mistress, 
Clementina  Walkenshaw."  But  this,  the  only 
mention  I  believe  of  a  Count  of  Albany  to  be 
fouod  in  the  book,  throws  no  light  upon  my  in- 


quiry, which  is  simply  by  whom  and  on  whom 
was  the  title  of  Count  d'Albanie  conferred. 

M.  E.  V. 

"  Roister  Doister"  (5»^  S.  viiL  47.)— 1.  Said 
saw. — A  pleonasm  (Shakspere  uses  the  latter  word, 
K,  X.,  iL  2),  equivalent  to  a  repneated  speech  or 
proverb.  The  one  here  quoted  is  in  the  collection 
in  Camden's  Bemains,  "As  long  liyeth  a  merry 
man  as  a  sad." 

2.  TtttviZe.— Halliwell's  Diet,  says  "  a  worthless 
knave,"  but  his  extract  from  Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  f.  43, 
rather  points  to  a  backbiter.  Perhaps  a  softening 
of  devil.    So  the  schoolboy  rhyme — 

<'  TeU-tale  tit. 
Your  tongue  shall  be  slit." 

TitivUlitium  occurs  in  Plautus,  Casina  IL,  v.  39, 
in  the  sense  of  something  worthless,  of  no  acooont, 
— a  word  of  contempt,  the  etymology  of  which  has 
much  puzzled  the  commentators.  Ben  Jonson  puts 
it  into  the  mouth  of  the  pedant  Captain  Otter,  who 
applies  it  to  his  wife,  and  to  wives  in  general  {Silent 
Woman,  iv.  1). 

Pye. — Father  of  the  Pye,  chairman  of  a  convivial 
meeting  (Halliwell). 

Hankyn. — Like  Jcnkin,  a  derivative  from  John, 
and  therefore  an  appropriate  handle  to  Hoddy- 
doddy,  both  implyingfatuousness. 

Blinhinsop,  or,  as  JBen  Jonson  has  it  {New  Inn, 
iL  2),  Blinktnsops,  I  take  to  be  a  nickname  for  a 
blear-eyed  "  habitual  drunkard." 

Merrygreek. — Used  proverbially  by  Shakspere, 
Troilus  and  Cress.,  L  2,  iv.  4  ;  by  Ben  Jonson, 
New  Inn,  iL  2,  in  the  sense  of  boon  companion  ; 
and  Cotgrave  so  explains  it,  sometimes  with  the 
spelliug  ^^grigge,  a  little  eel,  anguiUette.'*  Our 
present  phrase,  "  As  merry  as  a  grig,*'  is  probably 
the  true  form,  and  it  may  be  that  the  cricket  is 
the  real  type  of  a  careless,  insouciant  fellow,  such 
as  Matthew  Merrygreek  describes  himself  to  be. 
More  on  this  matter  will  be  found  in  A.  S.  Palmer's 
Leaves  from  a  Word-Hunter's  Notebook,  1876, 
pp.  164-7. 

3.  Lout. — The  v.  to  lout,  i.e.  to  bow,  make 
obeisance,  occurs  thrice  in  Spenser,  F,  Q.,  L  30, 
V.  50,  Shep.  Kal.  Aug.  One  characteristic  of  a 
bumpkin  is  an  excessive  and  ungainly  servility,  as 
we  find  and  see  him  on  the  stage,  making  legs  at 
every  turn.  But  the  sub.  may  be  more  easily 
trac^  to  Ger.  leute,  the  lower  orders,  "certain 
lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort."  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  was  too  full  of  himself  to  be  a  fawning 
flatterer. 

4.  '*  Hold  by  his  yea  and  nay,  be  his  nown  white  Bon," 
i.e.  what  he  says  you  'U  swear  to  ;  be  his  parasite 
—his  echo.  »Be  "  white  boy  "  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Kn.  of  B.  P.,  ii.  2  ; 
Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  L  3  ;  and  "  white  villain  "  in  the 
sense  of  a  favourite.  Return  from  Parnassus,  ii.  6. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 
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LoTTBRT  Marriages  :  Thb  Jews,  1763  (5*^  S. 
viiL  49.)— I  have  seen  similar  placards  in  Italy ; 
a  handred  shareholders  at  about  five  shillings 
each,  the  fortunate  prize-holder  to  receive  twenty- 
fi?e  pounds  as  a  marriage  dowry.  The  Por- 
tnguese  London  Jewish  endowed  charities  still 
number  one  for  granting  dowries  to  portionless 
girls.  In  an  Italian  school  histoir  of  Italy 
(Compmdio  ddla  Storia  cP  Italia,  Milan,  1821, 
H^pero,  anonymous)  the  cause  of  the  great  armies 
raised  in  Dante's  time*  in  the  Italian  republics 
is  stated  to  be  the  facility  of  marriages;  the 
best  families  only  giving  the  brides  three  ordinary 
dresses,  and  the  house  furniture  of  slender  pro- 
portions, the  dowry  being  100  to  300  lire  in 
Florence.     Vide  my  essay,  Fhil.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1859. 

S.  M.  D. 

Upper  Bamsbury  Street,  N. 

According  to  the  Mishna,  the  following  are 
duties  for  the  performance  of  which  man  enjoys 
some  reward  in  this  world,  but  the  great  reward  is 
reserved  for  the  world  to  come  :  Reverence  for 
parents,  acts  of  beneficence,  early  attendance 
morning  and  evening  at  the  house  of  learning, 
hospitafity,  tending  the  sick,  promoting  matrimony , 
attending  the  dead  to  the  grave,  devotion  in  prayer, 
promoting  peace  among  mankind,  and  studying 
the  Sacred  Law.  For  the  better  carrying  out  of 
the  duty  which  I  have  italicized  it  is  customary 
in  every  Jewish  community  to  institute  one  or 
more  marriage-portion  societies,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Every  year  lots  are  cast 
among  those  candidates  whose  characters  have 
stood  the  necessary  investigation,  and  who  have 
been  approved  by  the  managers ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  heard,  subscribers  to  the  fund  are  not 
eligible  as  applicants  for  its  benefits.  The  prize 
varies  in  amount,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
subscribers,  but  is  generally  sufficient  to  purchase 
an  outfit  for  the  bride.  There  are  several  such 
marriage-portion  societies  among  the  Jews  in 
London  at  the  present  time,  the  subscriptions  in 
some  of  them  being  as  low  as  one  penny  per  week. 
Attached  to  one  of  the  larger  synagogues  there  is, 
or  used  to  be,  a  fund,  the  annutd  interest  of  which, 
amounting  to  nearly  602.,  was  applied  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  here  inaicated. 

M.  D. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Beaconsfield 
(5»  S.  viii.  108.)— Notices  of  Mr.  Gladstone  are 
to  be  found  in  (1)  Men  of  the  Time,  British  StaUs- 
men,  Lond.,  1854,  pp.  220-39  ;  (2)  Allibone,  voL  i. 
p.  676 ;  (3)  Portraits  of  Eminent  Conservatives, 
ed.  by  H.  T.  RyaU,  Lond.,  1846,  fol.  ;  (4)  The 
I>ravnng'Room  Portrait  QalUry  of  Eminent  Per- 
maaes,  Lond.,  1859,  fol. ;  (5)  The  Statesmen  of 
Sngland,  1862 ;  and  of  Earl  Beaconsfield  in  (1) 


*  Extract  Parad,,  xt.,  Malespina,  Villani. 


Allibone,  vol.  i.  p.  504 ;  (2)  Cartoon  Portraits^ 
1873,  pp.  38-45  ;  (3)  Portraits  of  Eminent  Con- 
servatives, ed.  by  H.  T.  Ryall,  Lond.,  1846,  fol.  ; 
(4)  The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M,P.,  a 
Literary  and  Political  Biography,  1854  ;  (5)  Dis- 
radios  Speeches,  edited  by  John  F.  Bulley,  1870  ; 
(6)  Qent,  Mag.,T>ec,  1875  ;  (7) Illustrated RevUw^ 
new  series,  voL  L  pp.  145-47 ;  (8)  The  Graphic^ 
voL  V.  pp.  322  and  324  ;  voL  ix.  po.  189  and  19  U 
(9)  Illustrated  London  News,  vol.  xx.  p.  256  ; 
vol.  xxL  p.  64  ;  voL  L  pp.  133  and  142  ;  vol.  Ixiv. 
pp.  149-50,  364  and  366.  Frederic  Boase. 
15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster. 

In  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  January  17,  1854,. 
there  is  a  pungent  dissection  of  the  political  career 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  the  anatomy  is  a  critical 
review  of  a  book  entitled  The  Right  Hon,  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography^ 
London,  Bent  ley,  1854.  I  possess  the  Times 
article,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  it  to  your 
correspondent  B.  D.  if  he  would  like  to  read  and 
cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  Fredk.  Rule. 

Death  op  Edward,  Duke  op  York,  1767  (5'** 
S.  viL  228,  274,  294  ;  viil  192.)— The  statement 
made  at  p.  192  on  this  subject  is  so  very  remark- 
able that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  it  in  so  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  a  state.  Your  correspondent 
says  that  he  has  authentic  information  that  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  deceive  his  enemies  and  to  amuse 
himself,  went  through  the  farce  of  a  fictitious 
death-bed,  and  then  escaped  to  India  !  Such 
a  statement  bears  on  its  face  so  much  improbability 
that  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  admit  it  without 
very  good  evidence.  The  small  variations  in  the 
different  accounts  of  the  last  month  of  the  duke'» 
life,  none  of  which  appear  to  be  really  inconsistent, 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  impro- 
bability that  to  escape  a  conspiracy  to  poison  him, 
and  to  amuse  himself,  he  would  voluntarily  give 
up  his  whole  future  life,  and  become  a  party  to  so 
gross  a  fraud  on  his  family,  his  friends,  and  the 
whole  British  nation  ;  that  he  would  give  up  his 
entire  income,  which  had  only  a  few  months  since 
been  increased  to  8,000Z.  a  year  by  Parliament, 
and  allow  a  weighted  coffin  to  be  sent  home  to 
England  in  the  Montreal  frigate,  a  solemn  funeral 
and  interment  in  Henry  YII.'s  chapel,  and  a 
national  mourning  of  four  weeks'  duration.  But 
even  supposing  that  the  duke  was  willing  to  do 
this,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan  without  several  accomplices  ? — 
how  could  he  have  deceived  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
who  was  much  attached  to  him,  had  visited  him 
daily  in  his  sick-room,  and  shortly  afterwards  paid 
a  month*s  visit  to  the  royal  family  in  London? 
Again,  how  does  the  story  of  the  weighted  coffin 
agree  with  the  statement  that,  immediately  after 
the  duke's  death,  in  the  palace  at  Monaco,  the  ^ 
body  was  opened  and  embalmed  ?     It  is  highly 
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probable  that  formal  statements  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  tills  affair  may  have  been  drawn  up  and 
circulated,  but  it  seems  most  improbable  that  they 
were  true.  That  after  hts  death  some  one  very 
like  him  was  seen  in  India,  and  that  persons  mi^ht 
be  ready  to  depose,  "  to  the  best  of  their  belief," 
that  they  had  seen  him  in  India,  is  quite  possible ; 
but  what  is  now  wanted  is  fact,  not  merely 
assertions  or  suggestions.  Eowjlrd  Solly. 

An  old  Portrait  of  Mahomet  II.  (5**^  S. 
viiL  89.) — Is  Mr.  Fenton  able  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  portrait  in  his  possession  ?  Mrs. 
Foster,  the  translator  of  Vasari,  tells  us,  in  a  foot- 
note (Vasari's  Lives  of  tJu  Painters,  vol.  ii.  p.  169, 
Bohn),  that  a  portrait  of  Mahomet  II.,  painted  by 
Gentile  Bellini,  was  formerly  in  the  Casa  Zeno  at 
Venice,  but  was  sold  and  taken  to  England  in 
1825. 

It  is  of  Mahomet  II.  and  Bellini  that  the  anec- 
dote, related  by  Ridolfi,  and  disbelieved  both  by 
Voltaire  and  by  Gibbon,  is  told,  that  to  settle  an 
artistic  dispute  between  them,  a  slave,  by  the  sul- 
tan's orders,  was  decapitated. 

The  rose  placed  in  the  sultan's  hand  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  symbolize  the  glory  acquired 
by  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Constantinople. 
R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manie  of  Arbntbnott,  N.B. 

The  appearance  of  the  rose  in  the  hand  of  the 
sultan  in  this  picture  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  Mussulman  tradition,  which  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  rose  to  the  night  of  Mahomet's 
journey  to  heaven.  According  to  this  fable,  the 
white  roses  sprang  from  the  drops  of  sweat  which 
fell  from  the  forehead  of  the  so-called  prophet 
himself,  while  the  sweat  of  the  animal  Borak 
which  he  rode  produced  the  yellow  ones. 

W.  D. 

Dublin. 

I  venture  to  ask  whether  the  emblematic  rose 
depicted  in  the  hand  of  this  portrait  may  not  be 
connected  with  the  taking  of  Khodes  (the  Isle  of 
Roses),  in  1522,  by  Solyman.  A.  W. 

Holy  Week  :  Passion  Week  (5"»  S.  viiL  129, 
175.)— The  following  extracts  from  Brady's  Clavis 
Calendaria  maiy,  perhaps,  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  Anon.  : 

**  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent— This  Sundtj  is  merely  dit- 
tingaished  in  our  fJmanace  m  the  Fifth  in  Lent,  though 
in  the  Roman  Church  it  has  the  appellation  of  Passion 
Sunday,  which  Utter  title  the  Sixth,  or  Palm  Sunday, 
bears  in  the  Reformed  Calendar,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Death  or  Passion  of  our  Saviour  beini?  com- 
memorated in  the  week  of  which  P*lm,  or  our  Passion, 
Sunday  is  the  first  day.  The  Latins  are  stated  to  have 
called  this  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  j  assion  Sunday, 
instead  of  the  Sixth,  thereby  anticipating  its  true  station 
by  a  week,  becauw  they  had  establishea  ceremonies  for 
the  latter  appropriate  to  iu  other  name  of  Palm  Sunday, 


which  precluded  the  performance  of  the  ritee  deemed 
applicable  to  the  solemn  occasion  from  whenoe  they 
denominated  their  Passion  Sunday."— Vol.  L  p.  260. 

Again,  as  to  Palm  Sunday,  we  read  : — 

"  Palm  Sunday  (Domtaica  Palfnarum)  is  the  Sunday 
next  preceding  Easter,  or  the  last  Sunday  in  Lent.  It 
is  also  called  Passion  Sunday,  thoui^h  the  Latins  give 
this  latter  title  to  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  ved: 
was  called  the  Great  week,  iu  token  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  bestowed  upon  mankind  through  the  merits 
and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour;  the  Holy  week,  from 
the  extraordinary  solemnities  practised  throughout  its 
coutinuance ;  and  Passion  week,  which  it  is  still  styled, 
from  our  Lord's  Passion."— /6/rf.,  p.  276. 

E.  C.  Harington. 
The  Close,  Exeter. 

Passion  week  and  Holy  week  are  not  identical. 
Holy  week  is  the  week  before  Easter.  It  begins 
wnth  Palm  Sunday  and  includes  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, Good  Friday,  and  Holv  Saturday.  Passion 
week  begins  with  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent — 
Passion  and  also,  Judica  Sunday— and  is  con- 
sequently the  week  before  Holy  week. 

L.  Barb& 

Biickeburg,  Schaombarg-Lippe. 

Heraldic  (6**  S.  viiL  89, 136.)— The  cr«st  and 
motto  described  by  Mr.  Bjehpstbr  belong  to  the 
family  of  Graham  of  Westmorland. 

HiRONDSLLK. 

"The  Grim  Feature";  "Paradise  Lost" 
{4^  S.  xii.  85,  191,  316,  435  ;  5"»  S.  L  52,  236 ; 
ii.  378;  v.  186;  viL  497;  viiL  63,  137.)— If  a 
part  of  a  passage  be  the  same  as  the  tcholc  of  it, 
then  Jabez  is  right  and  I  am  wrong.  But  that 
the  ten  lines,  which  he  now  informs  us  is  the 
"  long  passage  "  he  had  in  his  mind,  is  anything 
more  than  a  part  or  section  of  the  passage  in  its 
entirety  treated  of  by  me  in  my  last  paper,  I  un- 
hesitatingly deny,  and  challenge  contradiction. 
Further,  I  maintain  that  these  ten  lines  form  so 
integral  a  part  of  the  passage— are,  so  to  speak, 
welded  into  it,  and  inseparanle  from  it— that,  as 
your  corres^ndent  does,  to  dissever  them  from 
the  context  is  not  only  to  destroy  their  force,  but 
to  strip  them  of  all  sense  and  meaning. 

Which,  then,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  the  more  or 
less  "  common  fairness,''  to  take  the  passage  as  a 
iohole,  or  only  such  part  of  it  as  may  serve  a  turn  ? 

With  a  certain  school  of  controversialists  the 
latter  course  is  not  uncommon,  bat  that  it  ii  the 
most  to  be  admired  is,  to  my  thinking,  open  to 
serious  doubt. 

I  hardly  like  the  word  "  pretend.''  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  not  over-courteous,  and  as  applied  to 
me  in  this  instance  is  wholly  out  of  place.  Had  I 
quoted  a  passage  as  made  use  of  by  Jabez  in 
which  the  words  in  question  (Satan  and  Sin)  are 
not  "  once  named,"  then  I  should  have  rendered 
myself  justly  liable  to  a  charge  which  I  regard  as 
very  grave ;  but  as  the  opposite  is  the  truth,  I 
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mav  as  justly  repudiate  it,  which  I  do,  and  I  hope 
without  offence. 

Upon  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely,  feature 
as  =  ofispring,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
find  notbang  in  your  correspondent's  arguments 
which  leads  me,  in  the  least,  to  change  my  views. 
Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Isolda:  Gladys  (6«»  S.  vil  428,  614.)— The 
latter  name  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  Wales. 
You  have  already  received  replies  to  this  effect ; 
but  I  hope  the  following,  from  a  Welsh  Bible  in 
my  possession,  may  not  be  considered  superfluous. 
St  Faul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv.  21, 
says : — 

"  Bjdd  ddjfal  i  ddvfod  cyn  t  gaoaf.  Y  mte  Eoboloa 
yn  dy  annerch,  a  Pudeos,  a  Linus,  a  Qandia,  a'r  brodyr 
oil." 

"Do  thy  diligence  to  come  before  winter.  Eubulus 
greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linns,  and  Claiidi%  and 
all  the  brethran."— Authorised  Version. 

To  this  verse  the  following  remarks  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hughes,  the  celebrated  Welsh  commenta- 
tor, are  appended : — 

"  Nid  oes  |:envm  banes  yn  un  m&n  arall  o'r  Yagrythyr 
am  7  du wiohon  byn :  enw  Qroeg  yw  y  cyntaf.  Lla<un  yw  y 
lleill  (medd  Pod)  ac  enw  benyw  yw  Glauaia.  Dywedir 
mai  C^mraei  oedd  Claudia  (Owladui  Buffudd)  ac  mai  ei 

Swr  hi  oedd  Pudens :  gwel  y  irrlwad  ar  odre  y  ddalen 
in  y  gair  Claudia,  yn  y  Geinadur  Ysgrythyrol,  ac  h^yd 
Drych  y  Prif  Oeioedd,  tu  dal.  179.  Tybir  mai  rhai  o 
fawrion  teulu  Cemr  oedd  y  rhai  hyn  oll,ac  iddynt  gael  eu 


Timotheui,  yr  hyn  sydd  brawf  da  o  wirionedd  cref^d  a 
goetyngeiddrwydddynion  m6r  fawr,ac  ucbel  eu  sefyllfa.*' 

Which  I  freely  translate  thus: — We  have  no 
account  anywhere  else  in  the  Scriptures  of  these 
godly  people ;  the  first  is  a  Greek  name^  the  others 
are  Latin  (says  Pool),  and  Claudia  is  the  name  of 
a  female.  It  is  said  that  Claudia  (Claudia  Rufus) 
was  a  Welshwoman,  and  that  Pudens  was  her  hus- 
band ;  see  the  remarks  at  the  foot  of  the  page  under 
the  word  "Claudia"  in  the  Biblical  Dictionary, 
and  also  the  Mirror  of  the  First  Centuries  (or  Ages), 
page  179.  It  is  possible  all  these  were  some  of 
the  great  familjr  of  Otesar,  and  that  they  were  con- 
verted to  the  faith  through  the  ministration  of  the 
Apostle  [Paul]  during  his  first  or  second  imprison- 
ment ;  they  and  aU  the  brethren  at  Rome  loin  in 
warm  greetings  to  Timothy,  which  is  a  gooa  proof 
of  the  true  faith  and  humility  of  such  great  men  in 
their  high  position. 

I  wish  to  end  with  a  query.  As  Gladys  is  the 
Welsh  name  for  Claudia,  why  is  it  not  used  in  the 
Welsh  Bible  ?  R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

The  name  of  Isolda  may  be  rare  in  the  present 
day,  but  it  has  not  fisillen  into  disuse.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  a  lady  of  that  name,  and  I  learned 
from  her  that  it  was  an  old  familv  name  in  both 
her  father's  and  her  mother's  family.    Isolda  is  the 


Italian  form  of  Iseulte  and  Isolde.  I  have  also 
seen  a  Gladys,  and  I  have  frequently  met  with  the 
name  in  fiction.  Lindis. 

Gwladys  (generally  pronounced  "Gladus")  is 
not  an  uncommon  female  name  in  some  parts  of 
Wales.  "  In  Carnarvonshire  persons  colloquially 
called  Gwladus  or  Gladus  generally  write  their 
names  Claudia,  as  if  the  two  forms  were  con- 
vertible," which,  however,  they  are  not.     A.  R. 

Croeswylan,  Osweitry. 

"  Mauleverer"  (5«»  S.  viL  344,  478.)-In  the 
account  of  the  ancient  family  of  Maulevcrer,  of 
Amcliffe  Hall,  in  Craven,  in  the  county  of  York, 
in  Burke's  History  of  the  Commoners,  published  in 
1838,  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
name  is  given  : — 

"  The  name  of  this  family  in  ancient  writiogi  is  called 
3IaIus-Leporariu8  (Malevorer),  the  bad  hare-hunter,  and 
tradition  says  that  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  being  to  let 
slip  a  brace  of  flpreyhounda  to  run  for  a  considerable  wager, 
so  held  them  in  swing  that  they  were  more  likely  to 
strangle  themselves  than  kill  the  bare :  when  the  desig- 
nation was  fixed  upon  the  unskilful  sportsman  and 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  But  Peter  Le  Neve.  Norroy, 
supposes  it  to  be  Malus-operarius,  or  the  bad-worker, 
because  that  in  Domesday  Book  is  found  (title  Essex, 
p.  9i),  *  terra  Adami,  filii  Durandi  de  Mails  operibus,  in 
French  Malouverer,' which  is  easily  varied  to  Mauleferer." 
-VoL  iU.  p.  642. 

He  also  adds  :  *'  Sir  Richard  Maulerer,  Knt,  came 
into  Engktnd  with  the  Conqueror,  and  was  con- 
stituted master  or  ranger  of  the  forests,  chases,  and 
parks  north  of  Trent"  (voL  iii  p.  642).  The  arms 
of  Mauleverer,  ffiven  in  the  same  book,  are,  Sable, 
three  greyhouncU  courant  argent 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
^^ewboome  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  family  name  Maulevercr 
originally  came  from  the  name  of  some  place  called 
Maulevner,  either  the  place  near  Caudebec,  or  the 
place  near  Cholet,  or  some  other ;  this  is  a  question 
I  cannot  discuss.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  etymology  of  the  word  itself,  which  is  plainly 
formed  with  man  (the  same  as  mai,  bad,  badly) 
and  levrier,  hare-hunter,  or  rather  greyhound, 
harrier.  The  list  of  French  words  formed  thus 
with  mau  would  be  long.  I  jgive  a  few  of  them  : 
maudir,  maufait,  maupiteux,  maitsftuis ;  and 
among  i>roper  or  geograplucal  names,  Ma'ubuxswn, 
Maucroix,  MauU^n,  Maupertuis,  &c. 

Henri  Qausssbon. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Lamartiniere  (1735),  who  gives  Maulevrier  as 
the  name  of  a  little  town  in  Anjou,  of  a  parish  in 
the  Pays  de  Oaux  in  Normandy,  and  of  a  forest  in 
the  same  province,  savs  of  the  first-named  place  : 
"  Cette  ville  a  6t^  batie  par  Foulques  Nera,  qui 
la  donna  k  un  de  ses  chevaliers,  qui  prit  le  nom  de 
cette  terre  et  la  transmit  k  sa  post^rit^**  ^*'.^> 
places  are  found  in  Aubert  de  la  Chenaye  des  Bois^ 
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{Diet,  de  la  Noblesse),  who  also  gives  Maulevrier, 
a  property  and  seigniory  in  Bourgogne,  possessed 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centunes  by  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Damas-Marcilly.  It  is, 
however,  quite  probable  that  all  these  places  may 
have  derived  their  name  from  an  owner,  inasmuch 
as  Roquefort  renders  maulevrier,  "  m^hant  chien 
do  chasse."  Mal^vre  is  also  a  modem  French 
name.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Paris. 

Curious  Names  (5'»»  S.  vii,  386,  515.)— If  Mr. 
Roberts  will  send  me  his  address,  I  will  forward 
him  the  list  of  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
from  the  year  1660,  in  which  he  will  find  names 
quite  as  curious  as  those  he  has  given  at  the  former 
reference.  The  following  is  a  taste  :— Christian, — 
Caleb,  Gamaliel,  Ulysses,  Hercules,  Achilles, 
Cflesar,  Mark  Anthony,  Ithuriel,  Verus,  Cromwell 
(in  1663) ;  surnames, — Amirant,  Pepper,  Ram, 
Sess,  Jannes,  Jealous,  Greatracts,  Jenny ;  both, — 
Nicholas  Quaytrod,  Pierce  Gold,  Pierce  Bean, 
Nicholas  Tubbs,  Han9ver  Sterling  (1729),  Nar- 
cissus Batt,  Forest  Freeman,  Bold  Hill^  John  Dory, 
Manly  Gore,  Vere  Essex  Quaile,  Benedict  Scroggs, 
Michael  Sampson,  Isaac  Butt,  &c.  J.  B. 

Kilskeery,  co.  Tyrone. 

"  Nine  Men's  Morrice  "  and  "  Nine  Holes  " 
(5*^  S.  vii.  466,  614  ;  viii.  61.)— The  former  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  game  of  *'  mill,"  said 
to  be,  under  that  name,  even  of  more  ancient 
origin  than  the  game  of  chess.  The  game  is 
played  by  two,  having  each  nine  pegs  of  diflferent 
colours,  on  a  board  with  three  squares,  one  inside 
the  other.  Holes  are  made  at  the  comers  of  the 
squares,  and  in  the  middle  between  each  comer, 
thus  making  a  line  of  three  holes.  The  winner  of 
the  game  is  he  who  can  get  the  pegs  in  a  straight 
line,  and  prevent  his  opponent  doing  so ;  and, 
every  time  he  does  so,  be  is  entitled  to  take  off 
the  board  one  of  the  pegs  of  his  opponent.  A 
somewhat  similar  game,  played  on  the  slate,  and 
called  "  noughts  and  crosses,"  and  also  "  straight 
line,"  is  brought  to  my  mind  when  describing  the 
above  game.  "Merelles"  is  translated  "hop- 
scotch "  ;  might  not  "  mill "  be  a  corraption  of  the 
name?  M.  Drabwash. 

The  game  your  correspondents  call  "  nine  men's 
morris  "  is  known  in  Derbyshire  as  "  three  man's 
marriage,"  and  for  this  game  three  "men"  are 
used,  and  the  board  on  wnich  the  game  is  played 
contains  nine  holes  or  points.  One  "  boam "  on 
which  we  played  the  game  was  generally  a  flat 
stone,  u{)on  which,  with  chalk,  we  made  a  square, 
intersecting  it  with  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical 
line,  which  produced  the  nine  holes  or  points. 
Two  played  the  game,  laying  their  men  alternately 
on  any  of  the  pomts  of  the  board.  The  object  of 
each  player  was  to  get  his  men  "  all  in  a  row," 


and  the  game  was  won.  "  Nine  man's  marriage  " 
is  quite  a  different  affiiir,  and  much  more  elaborate. 
Each  player  uses  nine  men,  and  the  "  board ''  is 
three  squares,  one  inside  the  other,  and  the  squares 
are  connected  by  four  lines  drawn  through  the 
sides  of  the  squares.  This  board  contains  twenty- 
four  holes  or  points.  The  players  in  this  game 
lay  their  men  alternately,  each  taking  care  that 
his  opponent  does  not  get  a  row  during  the  pLicing 
of  the  men.  When  the  men  have  au  been  dealt, 
the  players  move  a  man  in  turn.  Each  player 
strives  to  get  three  of  his  men  in  a  row,  at  the 
same  time  striving  to  hinder  his  opponent  from 
making  a  row.  When  a  player  has  made  a  row 
his  three  men  are  "  married,"  and  he  may  take 
a  man  ftx)m  his  opponent.  The  game  "nine  man's 
marriage"  is  also  called  " tink-track,"  because, 
with  good  play,  a  player  may  get  five  of  his  men 
in  sucn  a  position  that  a  "  tink-track  "  is  formed, 
by  means  of  which  he  can  clear  the  board  of  the 
enemy,  one  by  one,  in  so  many  moves. 

Thos.  Ratcliffe. 
Worksop. 

Sheep  led  by  the  Shepherd  (6*^  S.  vii.  345, 
477  ;  viiL  79.) — Driving  lately  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton to  Birmingham,  I  overtook  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  filled  the  whole  of  the  road.  I  felt 
rather  afraid,  as  the  horse  I  was  driving  was 
rather  restive ;  but,  before  I  got  quite  to  the 
sheep,  the  man  who  was  in  advance  of  them 
quietly  walked  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
sneep  followed  him,  leaving  plenty  of  roadway 
for  me  to  pass.  I  was  informed  Uiat  the  sheep 
were  Sfmnish.  I  saw,  on  the  same  road,  some 
oxen  which  were  said  to  be  Spanish.  They  were 
of  a  brownish  dun  colour.  Some  of  them  had 
horns  of  great  length,  many  of  them  from  five  to 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  while  one  had  horns 
which,  I  feel  sure,  would  have  measured  eight 
feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

I  had  this  flock  of  Spanish  sheep  strongly 
brought  to  my  remembrance  yesterday.  Having 
to  pass  a  flock  of  sheep  in  Worcestershire,  which 
were  being  driven  by  dog  and  man,  I  had  hard 
work  to  pass  by,  while  the  uproar  was  great :  sheep 
bouncing  every  way  but  the  right  way  ;  the  driver 
swearing  most  choice  Billingsgate ;  the  dog  rushing 
about  like  a  dog  demented.  I  perceived  at  once 
that  the  Spanbh  sheep  were  the  best  educated, 
and  far  more  pleasant  to  meet  on  the  queen's 
highway  than  our  own  English-born  and  home 
educated  flocks.  Father  Frank. 

Birmingham. 

The  Dunchurch  Firs  (5"»  S.  vii.  389  ;  viii. 
33,  117.) — An  account  of  the  custom  of  paying 
the  dues  at  Knightlow  Stone  may  be  found  in 
Dugdale's  History  of  WarwuMiire,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  parish  of  Stretton-sup-Dunsmore, 
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in  the  hand  red  of  Knightlow.  The  edition  referred 
to  is  the  second,  by  Thomas,  2  vols.,  folio,  1730. 

Fleub-db-Lys  (p.  117)  mentions  "the  same 
length  of  aycnue,  seventy  miles,"  being  planted. 
Now  from  his  description  it  may  be  presumed  he 
is  cognizant  of  their  whereabouts,  and  mentions 
BougDton.  But  there  are  no  less  than  ten  vil- 
lages bearing  that  name,  two  of  them  in  North- 
ampton.   Which  is  meant  ? 

Farther,  no  part  of  the  Dunchurch  avenue  is 
seventy  miles  from  London,  the  nearest  portion 
being  certainly  seventy-nine  miles  distant ; 
Knightlow  Stone,  where  it  terminated,  being  about 
eighty-four  and  a  half  miles,  from  whence  it  is 
five  and  a  half  miles  to  the  entrance  into  Coventry, 
where  a  few  years  since  there  were  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  road  some  of  the  finest  elms  in 
England.  A  great  number  of  them  were  cut 
down  and  sold  about  five  years  since  by  the  owner 
of  the  ground,  and  this  at  the  time  the  Corporation 
were  engaged  in  planting  trees  upon  all  the  roads 
leading  into  the  city.  J.  Henry. 

Puny's  Doves  (5*»»  S.  vii.  329.)— Dr.  E.  C. 
Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  3rd 
edit  (a  recent  publication,  but  possessing  the 
regrettable  characteristic  of  bearing  no  date  on 
the  title-page),  supplies  the  following  reply  :— 

"  In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Mu- 
eeam  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  are  the  celebrated  Doves 
of  Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  perfectly  preserved 
ipecimens  of  ancient  mosaic.  It  represents  four  doves 
doinking,  with  a  beautiful  border  surrounding  the  com- 
poAtion.  Tbe  moeaic  is  formed  of  natural  stones,  so 
small  that  160  pieces  cover  only  a  square  inch.  It  is 
sapposed  to  be  the  work  of  Sosus,  and  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  proof  of  tbe  perfection  to  which  that  art  had 
arrived.  He  says, '  At  Pergamus  is  a  wonderful  speci- 
men of  a  dove  dnnking,  and  darkening  the  water  with 
the  shadow  of  her  heM ;  on  the  lip  of  the  vessel  are 
other  doves  pluming  themselves.'  Tnis  exquisite  speci- 
men of  art  was  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana,  in  1737,  by 
I  Cardinal  Fnrietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Clement  XIII." 

John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

This  beautiful  mosaic,  preserved  in  the  Museum 
^      of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1737,  at  Hadrian's  Villa,  by  Cardinal  Furietti, 
and  purchased  from  his  representatives  by  Cle- 
ment XIII.    At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  original  work  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Sosus,  who, 
when  the  practice  of  "  painting "  pavements  be- 
came  superseded   by  mosaics,   is  said    to    have 
attained  the  highest  excellence  in  the  art.    He 
I      laid  at  Pergamus  the  mosaic  pavement  known  as 
f      the  "  Asarotos  oecos,''  from  the  fact  that  he  there 
represented,  in  small  squares  of  different  colours, 
the  remnants  of  a  banquet  lying  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  other  things  which  are  usually  swept 
away  with  the  broom,  they  having  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  left  there  by  accident. 
See  Plin^s  Hist  Nat,  lib.   xxxvi.  cap.  Ix. ; 


Foggini,  Museo  Cap.,  tom.  iv.  tav.  69 ;  also 
Winkelmann,  Storva  deW  Arte  dei  Desig,,  tom.  ii. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  i.  ;  The  Capitoline  Museum  of  Sculp- 
ture, by  Shakspere  Wood,  &c. 

John  Edward  Price. 

The  following  extract  from  Murray's  Handbook 
to  'Rome  supplies  the  answer  to  this  query.  The 
Hall  of  the  Doves,  in  which  this  relic  is  preserved, 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

"  The  celebrated  Doves  of  Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  ancient  mosaic. 
It  represents  four  doves  drinking,  with  a  beautiful 
border  surrounding  the  composition,  and  is  formed  of 
natural  stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are  contained 
in  a  square  inch.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  mosaic  by 
Sosus,  described  by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the  perfection 
to  which  that  art  had  reachea  in  his  day....'  Mirabilis 
ibi  *  [i.e.  Pergamus] '  columba  bibens,  et  aquam  umbrd 
capitis  infuscans.  Apricantur  alias  scabentes  sese  in 
eatbari  labro.'  It  was  found  in  Villa  Adriana^  in  1737, 
by  Cardinal  Furietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Clement  XIII." 

For  the  reference  to  Pliny,  vide  lib.  xxxvL  184. 

H.  W. 
New  Univ.  Club. 

Whipping  Boys  (6*»»  S.  viiL  126.)— This  cus- 
tom must  have  been^retty  general,  for  many  years 
ago  I  read  of  it  in  Cfil  Bias,  though  I  cannot  now 
confirm  my  recollection  by  finding  the  passage. 

Jean. 

"  0   SLUMBER,   MT   DARLINO "  (5**»  S.  viii.   127.) 

—This  song,  about  which  Quivis  inquires,  was 
not  the  composition  of  Bishop,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  his  publishers'  edition  of  the  music  of  Guy 
Mannering,  It  was  composed  by  John  Whitaker, 
a  composer  of  operas  and  many  popular  ballads, 
at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

C.  Oldershaw. 
Leicester. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6"*  S.  viii. 
188.)— 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  authors  of  the  ex- 
tracts  quoted  by  Ma.  Oosse,  because  they  are  generally 
the  first  lines  of  old  ballads.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing six,  which  are  included  in  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,  with  so  much  of  their  antecedents  as  I 
could  gather  (see Index) :  1.  '*Itwa8  a  youthful  knight" 
("Constance  of  Cleveland");  3.  ''What  if  a  day  or  a 
month  or  a  year  " ;  4.  '*  Come,  ihepherds,  deck  yourbeads 
no  more  with  bays^  but  willows  "  (dear  to  the  admirers  of 
old  Izaak  Walton);  6.  «*Sir  Edward  Newel's  delight"; 
6.  "When  Daphne  did  from  Phoebus  fly";  8.  "The 
fairest  nymph  those  valleys  or  mountains  ever  bred." 
To  these  I  may  add  that  No.  2  of  Mb.  Gosss's  list,  "I 
have  a  love  so  fair,  so  constant,  firm,  and  kind."  is  the 
ballad  of  "  Pretty  Nanny,"  in  the  Roxburffhe  Collection, 
vi.  p.  3^,  and  included  in  Bishop  Percy  s  folio  MS.  I 
did  not  care  for  the  tune  sufficiently  to  put  it  forward  in 
my  limited  selection,  rather  than  collection.  No.  10, 
"  My  mistress  sings  no  other  song,"  was  set  to  music  by 
Bobert  Jones— a  well-known  musicinn,  and  therefore 
not  included  by  me -and  printed  in  his  First  Bocit  of^ 
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Ayies,  fol.,  1601.    A  broadside  copy  of  the  ballad,  with- 
out music,  is  in  Mr.  Henry  Hutb's  collection,  entitled — 

"  As  pleasant  a  dtttie  as  your  bart  can  wish. 
Shewing  what  ynkindnes  befell  by  a  kiss." 
It  will  be  found  at  p.  318  of  Mr.  Huth's  reprint  for  the 
Philobiblon  Society,  and  is  quoted  by  Marston  in  bis 
plav  of  The  Dutch  Courtezan.  Thus  we  hare  clues  to 
eignt  out  of  the  eleven.  As  to  authorship,  a  few  lines 
may  be  added  to  what  I  hare  written,  that  **When 
Daphne  did  from  Phoebus  fly  "  is  probably  by  Thomas 
Delonejr,  "the  ballatting  silk-weaTer  of  Norwich,"  it 
being  included  in  The  Royal  Oarland  of  Love  and  De- 
light,  by  Thomas  Delonev  (8vo.,  1674),  as  ''  A  pleasant 
Dittie  of  Daphne  and  Apollo,"  and  in  the  thirtieth  edition 
of  The  Oarland  of  Ddtght,  by  Thomas  Deloney  (1681). 
No.  1  is  also  attributed  to  I>eloney  in  The  Oarland  of 
OoodwUl,  It  is  there  entitled  "  A  moumfuU  Discourse 
of  a  Lady  and  a  Knight,"  instead  of,  as  elsewhere, 
*' Constance  of  Clereland."  In  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  June  11,  1603,  it  was  entered  to 
William  White,  as  "  Of  the  fayre  Ladr  Constance  of 
Cleveland  k  of  her  disloyall  Knight."  I  have  now  before 
me  an  old  memorandum  to  refer  to  the  first  part  of 
Thomas  Churchyard*s  Chippes,  1575,  4to.,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  be  the  same  as  No.  4  in  that  collection, 
"  A  doUfull  Discourse  of  a  Lady  &  a  Knight.''  As  to  the 
authorship  of  No.  8,  referred  to  in  tiudibras— 
"  This  any  man  may  sing  or  say 
i*  th'  ditty  call'd  What  if  a  day  " 
—how  far  it  is  the  creation  of  Thomas  Campian,  or  how 
far  the  idea  was  derived  from  an  earlier  source,  is  dis- 
cussed in  Pop.  Afut.,  p.  310. 

The  remaining  three  in  Mr.  Gossb's  auery  are  No.  7, 
"  I  have  waked  the  winter's  nights  ";  No.  9,  "  Set  now 
your  sweetheart  upon  a  bench";  and  No.  11,  "Was 
Bommelalire  so  pretty  a  play? "  All  seem  to  be  lost  in 
England,  and  i>erhaps  they  are  now  only  known  through 
the  Dutch  printed  collections.  But  this  must  not  be 
assumed  until  the  membera  of  such  learned  societies  as 
the  Chetham  and  the  Surtees  have  been  consulted. 

I  venture  to  guess  that  Mr.  Qossi  had  before  him  an 
edition  of  Jan  Jansz  Starter's  Friesche  Lust- ff of,  with 
the  Boertigheden  at  the  end,  when  he  framed  his  queries. 
If  so,  an  edition  of  1628  precedes  mine  of  1634,  and  I 
would  beg  him  to  inform  me  whether  the  edition  of  1628 
includes  the  music.  Wm.  Chappsll. 

Strafford  Lodge,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge. 

I  have  the  words  of  "  What  if  a  dave,  or  a  moneth,  or 
a  yeare  "  (in  modernized  English),  in  Old  Englith  Ditties, 
the  words  sometimes  altered  bv  John  Oxenford ;  music 
arranged  by  Macfarren.  Words  and  music  of  this  song 
sixteenth  century.  R  Q.  C. 

<'  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  1 " 
The  poem  of  which  this  is  the  first  line  will  be  found 
in  Wordsworth's  Works  (vol.  v.  p.  52,  ed.  1837),  entitled 
*'  The  Force  of  Prayer ;  or,  the  Founding  of  Bolton 
Priory."     Mr.   Morqah's  second  query  will  be  best 
answered  by  quoting  the  ftrrt  stanza  of  the  poem : — 
"  •  What  is  good  for  a  boot'ess  bene  ?' 
With  these  dark  words  bf  gins  my  tale ; 
And  their  meaning  is,  whence  can  comfort  spring 
When  prayer  is  of  no  avail  1 " 
Bene  is  simply  another  form  of  boon,  from  A.-S.  hen, 
a  prayer.  W.  F.  R. 

From  Wordsworth's  exquisite  little  poem,  entitled  '*  The 
Force  of  Prayer."  Observe  bow,  the  words  being  dark  in 
two  senses,  the  poet,  like  a  wise  man,  is  at  pains  to  ex- 
plain himself  to  the  general  reader.  The  word  bene  here 
I  take  to  be  the  Latin,  and  to  be  employed  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  benedicite  or  benedtctus,  to  represent  prayer  at 


large,  as  did  ave  or  pater  nofter  in  the  common  parlance 
of  the  old  Catholic  times.  That  the  word  has  oeen  pro- 
nounced monosyllabically,  and  perhaps,  on  that  occasion, 
thought  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Charles 
Lamb  to  Wordsworth  {Final  Memorials  of  (5.  L.,  ed. 
1850,  p.  167) :— **  When  I  first  opened  upon  the  just- 
mentioned  poem,  in  a  careless  tone  I  said  to  Mary,  as  if 
putting  a  riddle, '  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ? ' 
To  which,  with  infinite  presence  of  mind  (as  the  jest- 
book  has  it),  she  answered, '  A  shoeless  pea.'  It  was  the 
first  joke  she  ever  made."  J.  W.  W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Wi  have  before  us  the  last  two  instalments  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  History  and  Literature  Primers,  edited  hy 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green.  That  the  author  of  A  Short  Biston^ 
qf  the  English  People  ha^  undertaken  the  task  of  super- 
vising the  production  of  these  useful  little  volumes  will 
be  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  of  their  great  merit. 
In  Classical  Antiquities,  II.  Roman  Antiquities,  Mr. 
Wilkins,  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  discourses 
not  only  on  the  character  of  the  old  Roman,  but  also  on 
his  dwellings  and  public  and  family  life.  The  small 
illustrations  here  and  there  interspersed  give  additional 
value  to  the  information  imparted.  The  subject  of  the 
Literature  volume  is  Shakspeare.  Prof.  Dowden  gives 
chi^[>terB  on  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  on  the  life  of 
the  poet,  as  well  as  on  the  early  editions  of  his  writings. 
A  useful  list  of  books  for  students  of  Shakspeare  is  also 
appended. 

Ik  Resurrection;  vhat  is  lit  by  James  Cross  (Houl- 
ston  k  Sons),  the  writer  enters  on  a  defence  of  certain 
opinions  held  by  him  in  relation  to  this  great  subject. 
— All  antiquaries,  but  those  in  the  North  especially,  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  Afisceilanif  Accounts  of  (he 
Diocese  of  Carlile,  with  the  Terriers  delivered  in  to  me  at 
my  Primary  Visitation,  By  W.  Nicholson,  late  Bishop  of 
Carlile,  edited  by  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  P.S.A.  (George 
Bell  &  Sons). 


fiotUti  to  CorrftfponVf iiu. 

Or  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  puUkatioo,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

An  Old  Subsoriber  asks  whether  Dr.  Newman*:* 
hymn, "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  was  composed  and  given  to 
the  public  before  or  after  he  had  left  the  Anglican 
communion. 

L.  Barbb  (BUckeburg)  asks  us  to  express  hts  thanks 
to  Major-Gen.  Rioaud  for  his  kindness  in  forwarding 
the  extracts  relative  to  Joan  of  Arc. 

L.  B.— We  should  like  to  see  the  paper  proposed 
before  giving  a  reply. 

A.  B.  (Bury)  should  submit  his  coin  to  a  coin  collector. 

W.  T.  S— The  late  Lord  Derby's. 

JoHK  ELLis.—Letter  forwarded. 

NOTWk. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  Th* 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  an<l 
Business  Letters  to  ''The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decluie  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exceptioi^.Q|p 
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ftnxti. 

FOLKLORE. 
Snebzino. — "Car  sternumentis  salatamus  1"*^ 
The  qaestion  was  asked  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  But  even  the  universal  learning  of 
Pliny  was  unable  to  account  for  a  custom  airily 
time-honoured  in  those  early  days.  Later  writers, 
however,  less  modest  if  not  better  informed,  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  back  to  its  origin,  or, 
&t  least,  felt  no  hesitation  in  assigning  it  one.  We 
need  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  Pliny's 
query.  Oar  only  embarrassment  can  be  in  the 
selection  of  a  plausible  one  from  amongst  those 
which  mythology,  tradition,  history,  and  science 

Offi^QS. 

Strada,  the  author  of  a  clever  though  partial 
hi8t<Nry  of  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  has  not 
thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  throw  the  light 
of  his  learning  on  this  obscure  point  of  folk-lore.t 
The  result  of  nis  researches  is  embodied  in  a  myth 
^lich,  if  plausibility  suffice,  must  set  all  doubts  at 
rest  Prometheus,  the  daring  creator,  had  given 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  creature  of  day.  The 
model  man,  the  realization  of  his  ideal,  stood 
before  him,  proportionate  in  limb,  p^ect  in 
feature.  Yet  could  he  not  behold  his  work  and 
say  that  it  was  good.  It  was  but  cold,  motionless 
clay.    Life  and  soul  were  still  wanting,  and  these 


*  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat,  lib.  xxviii.  c.  5. 

^  Pamiani  Strada,  Pralmiona  AeademietB. 


it  was  beyond  his  power  to  bestow.  In  order  to- 
animate  his  handiwork  he  found  himself  reduced^ 
to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the  help  of  heaven.. 
Guided  and  protected  by  Minerva,  he  set  out  for 
the  celestial  regions.  After  having  traversed  the 
orbits  of  several  planets,  gathering  from  them  as 
he  passed  such  essences  as  he  deemed  suited  to 
temper  the  human  frame,  he  approached  the  orl> 
of  the  sun,  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  author  of  eSb 
life.  Concealed  under  Minerva's  cloak,  he  stealthily 
filled  a  reed,  with  which  he  had  provided  himself' 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  portion  of  the  sun's  vivify- 
ing rays.  He  then  hastily  winged  back  his  fli£;ht- 
to  his  creature  of  clay.  Without  a  moment's  dcday 
he  appdied  the  re^  to  the  statue's  nose.  The  sun- 
beams, which  had  lost  none  of  their  activity,, 
darted  into  the  nostrils  and  produced  the  pheno- 
menon which  we  may  imitate  any  bright  day  by 
looking  at  the  sun.  They  made  the  statue  sneeze.. 
Then,  spreading  themselves  in  a  moment  along  the- 
delicatdy  wrought  fibres  of  the  brain  and  through- 
the  cunningly  disposed  arteries  and  veins  of  the- 
body,  they  animated  the  whole  mass.  Prometheus,, 
in  ms  deUght,  fell  on  his  knees  and  ejaculated  a 
hearty  wish  for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  his- 
living  machine.  His  creature  heard  him  and  re- 
membered his  words.  First  impressions  are  pro- 
verbially lasting ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that 
those  of  a  being  thus  brought  into  life,  with  all  his 
faculties  mature,  would  long  remain  fresh  in  his 
memory.  In  after  times,  Prometheus's  creature- 
carefully  observed  the  practice  of  uttering  thfr 
ejaculation  he  had  heard  from  his  maker  on  the* 
occasion  of  his  first  sneeze  at  every  repetition  of 
the  phenomenon.  He  taught  it  to  his  children,, 
and  they  to  theirs  ;  and  thus,  from  generation  to^ 
generation,  has  it  been  transmitted  down  to  us. 

The  plausibility  of  this  ingenious  fiction  is 
further  increased  by  comparison  with  a  Bible  nar- 
rative which  one  point  of  it  at  once  recalls  to  the^ 
mind.  In  the  account  of  the  raising  from  the- 
dead  of  the  Shunammite's  son,  we  read  that  the- 
first  symptom  of  returning  life  given  by  the  child, 
was  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing : —   ' 

"  And  when  Elisha  was  come  into  the  house,  behold;  ~ 

the  child  was  dead Then  he  returned,  and  walked  in  ■ 

the  house  to  and  fro ;  and  went  up,  and  stretched  him- 
self upon  him  :  and  the  child  sneeted  teven  times,  and  the  • 
cbUd  opened  his  eyes."— 2  Kings  if.  82-85. 

We  notice  that  in  both  stories  this  convulsive  - 
effort  of  the  brain  is  represented  as  the  first  effect  e 
of  life,  the  first  vibration  of  the  pendulum  whict  < 
sets  the  whole  machine  in  motion. 

The  Jewish  rabbis  furnish  us  with  another  and 
a  very  different,  though  not  less  plausiUe  account. 
These  learned  doctors  are,  or  at  least  profess  to  be,, 
the  immediate  depositaries  of  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  of  the  secrets  of  the  early  worid,  and 
the  authorized  keepers  of  the  archives  of  the- 
human  race.  Th^  are  intimately  acquainted' 
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with  oar  first  parents'  private  life  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  with  the  duties  and  occupations  of  each 
member  of  Noah's  family  during  their  long  seclu- 
sion in  the  ark,  with  all  the  detaUs  of  the  planning 
and  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  in  a  word, 
with  a  thousand  events  of  the  first  aces  ignored 
and  uncared  for  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  doctors  of  the  synagogue,*^  the  custom  of 
calling  down  a  blessing  on  a  person  who  sneezes  is 
not  so  ancient  as  mythology  would  have  us  believe. 
It  only  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  to  whom  we  owe  its  institution.  In  the 
beginning,  when  Adam's  disobedience  brought 
death  into  the  world,  the  Almighty  ordained  the 
manner  in  which  the  sentence  that  he  had  passed 
upon  mankind  was  to  be  put  into  execution.  Every 
human  being,  when  his  time  was  come,  without 
premonitory  symptoms  of  weakness  or  disease,  was 
suddenly  to  give  up  the  ghost  in  a  sneeze.  Nobody 
in  the  early  times  thought  of  petitioning  a^inst 
a  sudden  death ;  it  was  the  natural  termination  of 
life.  The  holy  patriarch  Jacob,  however,  bavins 
seriously  reflected  on  this  way  of  leaving  the  world 
without  warning  and  preparation,  humbled  him- 
self before  the  I^rd,  and  praved  to  be  exempted 
from  the  universal  law.  The  man  of  God  was 
heard.  He  sneezed  and  did  not  die.  This  first 
wonder,  so  contrary  to  experience  and  precedent 
was  followed  by  one  not  less  startling.  Jacob  fell 
ill.  Previously  to  this  sneezing  had  been  the  only 
disease — a  sudden  and  a  fatal  one.  A  lingerinff 
illness  was  as  incomprehensible  as  it  was  unheard 
of.  These  two  events  following  each  other  in 
immediate  succession,  and  happening  to  the  father 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  created  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt.  AU  the  wise  men 
were  summoned  together  to  investigate  this  new 
and  important  phenomenon.  After  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  so  momentous  a  change  in  the  order 
of  nature  had  been  duly  examined,  its  cause  ascer- 
tained, and  its  effects  determined,  it  was  resolved 
that  from  that  time  forth  the  act  of  sneezing 
should  be  accompanied  with  thanksgivings  for  the 
preservation,  and  prayers  for  the  prolongation,  of 
life.t 

The  historian  Sigonius  furnishes  us  with  another 
account.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  variation,  a 
modernized  edition  of  the  ancient  fable,  than  an 
independent  and  original  version.  He  tells  us 
that  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  there  raged 
throughout  Italy  a  malignant  pestilence,  which 
infected  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  gape  or  to  sneeze  feU  dead 
on  the  spot.  To  avert  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
tainted  atmosphere,  it  became  customary  on  these 
occasions  to  utter  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  which  has 


•  Pirke  Rabbi  Blieser,  c.  52. 

t  For  the  foregoing  legends  sea  also  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Memoiret  de  VAcwJUmit  du  Intcripiiont, 


come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  the  exclamation 
still  in  use. 

**  Interim  in  dies  magis  pestilentia  fariebat  Ad 
caeteroe  autem  casus,  quibui  homines  foede  pauim  ab- 
Eumebantur,  hoc  etiam  mali  accesserat,  quod  multi  cum 
atemutarent,  alii  cum  08citarent»  re{MDte  epiritum 
emittebant.  Quod  quum  saepius  eveniret,  consuetude 
inducta  est,  qua  nunc  etiam  obserratuTjUt  sterautantibus 
salutem  precando  praeridtum  <{\X9srzT^nV^Sigoiiiut, 

We  may,  however,  object  with  Valesius  that 
"  stemutantibus  salvere  dictum  antiqnior  mos 
quam  putatur."  J  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
the  custom,  besides  existing  amongst  the  Jews, 
who  made  use  of  the  word  D*n,  also  obtained 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Their  usual  ejaculation,  as 
we  learn  from  Olympiodorus,  was  ^&t.  The  form 
Z€v  a-taa-ov  was  also  in  use.  We  meet  with  it  in 
the  Anthology y  in  an  epigram  on  a  certain  Produs, 
or  rather  on  Proclus's  wonderful  nose.  To  give  us 
an  idea  of  its  enormous  length,  the  poet  tells  us 
that  its  owner  was  in  the  unfortunate  predicament 
of  never  being  able  to  wipe  it,  his  hands  not  being 
long  enough  to  perform  the  office.  What  is  more 
to  our  purpose,  he  adds  that  Proclus,  when  he 
sneezed,  could  not  invoke  the  blessing  of  Jupiter, 
his  ears  being  too  far  removed  to  perceive  the 
detonation  which  a  piece  of  such  calibre  must  have 
produced : — 
Ov  ivvarai  ry  x^^P^  ITptSicXoc  r^v  fnv  d7rofiv<rintv 

Tijq  oivoQ  ydp  f^**  '"V"  X*P<»  fiiKporkptiv, 
Ovik  Xcvcc,  *'  Zf V  (raf<ror,"  e Jv  irropy,  ov  yap  cbcovf t 

TiJQ  pivoQ,  woXtf  yap  ri;f  dKorjc  airkx^t, 

Anthol,  Pal,,  it  268, 1. 
"  In  wiping  his  nose  Proclus*  hands  are  no  use. 

His  hands  are  much  shorter  and  cannot  get  near  it ; 

Nor  can  he,  when  sneesinz,  invoke  mighty  Zeus — 
The  sound  is  so  distant  bis  ears  cannot  hear  it." 

The  testimony  of  Athenteus  is  more  serious.  He 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  customary  to  look 
upon  the  act  of  sneezing  with  particular  reverence, 
and  to  salute  it  accoiSingly :  rovs  viyvofttvois 
TTTappuovs  irpo<rKvv€iv  ws  icpovs  (Atnen.,  IL  66). 
But,  as  he  flourished  as  late  as  the  second  centuiy, 
he  does  not  help  to  bring  us  much  further  bade 
than  the  anachronism  of  Sigonius.  More  im- 
portant for  our  puroose  are  the  words  of  Aristotle. 
They  not  only  enable  us  to  prove  the  existence  of 
this  custom  as  far  back  as  the  third  century  before 
our  era,  they  also  account  for  it  on  grounds  at  least 
more  rational,  and  probably  nearer  the  truth,  than 
the  legends  I  have  quoted  above.  After  learnedly 
investigating  the  cause  and  effects  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  sneezing,  and  showing  us  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  health  and  vigour  in  the  noblest  part  of 
man,  the  seat  of  the  vital  spark  communicated  to 
us  by  the  Deity,  the  brain,  he  adds  that  it  was 
customary,  for  this  reason^  to  consider  it  as  par- 
taking of  a  sacred  character,  and  greet  it  with  a 
reverential  ejaculation :  cSorrc  m  (rr)fi€iov  vy€ias 
Tov  appiaoTOv  Kal  Upiardrov  tottov  7rpo<rKvvov- 


I  Valesius  in  Vi 
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(Ttv  w5  icpov,  Kol  (I>r]fi7jv  dyaOi/jv  Troiovyrai 
(Ariatot.,  FrobL,  sect,  xxxiii.  prob.  9). 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  custom  so  generally 
prevalent  in  Greece  should  have  found  its  way 
into  Italy.  Indeed,  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
been  more  particular  in  its  observance,  and  to 
have  attached  more  importance  to  it,  than  the 
Greeks.  It  was  by  no  means  a  trivial  or  meaning- 
less compliment  amongst  them  to  ejiiculate  Salve  ! 
when  one  of  the  company  sneezed.  It  was  one  of 
the  exigencies  of  polite  life.  Even  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  a  stern  and  morose  man,  was  most 
panctilious  in  complying  with  it,  and  required 
those  about  him  to  do  so  :  "  Quod  (stemu mentis 
salntare)  etiam  Tiherium  Caesarem,  tristissimum 
(at  constat)  hominum,  in  vehiculo  exegisse  tradunt." 
This  custom  is  made  the  point  of  a  broad  joke  in 
Apoleius's  Metamorphoses,  A  woman  and  her 
piuumour  being  surprised  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  husband,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
nearest  and  only  thing  at  hand,  a  clothes-basket. 
Into  this  the  lover  ia  packed,  something  after  the 
fashion  of  Sir  John  Fal3taff,and  covered  over  with 
a  heap  of  sheets,  still  reeking  with  the  sulphur 
which  had  been  used  to  cleanse  them.  The  pungent 
fames  assail  the  nostrils  of  the  stifling  prisoner, 
who,  to  the  horror  of  his  mistress,  relieves  himself 
by  a  hearty  fit  of  sneezing.  The  simple  husband, 
whose  back  is  turned,  and  who  is  far  from  sus- 
pecting the  presence  of  an  intruder,  thinking  the 
sneezing  proceeds  from  his  wife,  gravely  salutes 
her  in  the  accustomed  form  :— 

"  Ufc  primum  e  regione  mulieris,  pone  tergum  ejas 
maritam  acceperat  sonum  stemutationis,  quod  enim 
putaret  ab  e^  profectum,  solito  sermone  salntem  ei 
lueiat  imprecatus,  et  iterato  rursum  et  frequentato 
taepius." — L.  Apuleias,  Mttamorph.,  1.  ix.  p.  208. 

In  Petronius  a  similar  mischance  happens  to 
Giton.  Having  hidden  himself  under  the  bed,  he 
betrays  his  whereabouts  by  a  sneeze,  and  is  ironi- 
cally greeted  with  a  Salve  !  by  Eumolpus :  "  Giton 
ter  continuo  ita  sternutavit  ut  grabatum  con- 
enteret.  Ad  quern  motum  Eumolpus  con  versus 
salvere  Gitona  jubet"  (T.  Petronli,  Satiricon, 
c.  xcviiL  p.  464). 

Of  modem  nations  England  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  one  which  has 
severed  itself  from  the  time-honoured  tradition. 
The  austere  Puritans  probably  rejected  the  custom 
of  invoking  a  blessing  on  so  trivial  an  act  us 
sneezing  as  superstitious  and  profane ;  and  though 
it  was  doubtless  prevalent  in  earlier  times,  it  may 
now  be  said  to  have  perished  altogether.  In 
France  it  can  be  traced  through  Montaigne  and 
Beaumarchais  down  to  our  own  days.  The  author 
of  the  Essais  puts  himself  the  same  question  as 
Pliny :  "  D*oii  vient  cette  coustume  de  Wnir  ceulx 
qui  estemuent  V*  He  professes  to  draw  his  answer 
from  Aristotle.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  dif- 
ference between  the  two  to  allow  it  a  place  here : 


"  Nous  prodaisons  trois  sortes  de  vents :  oeluy  ani  sort 
par  embas  est  trop  sale ;  celuy  qui  sort  par  la  Douche 
porte  quelque  reproche  de  gourmandise ;  le  troisietme 
eot  reaternuement ;  et  parce  qu*il  vient  de  la  teste,  et  est 
sans  blasme,  nou.^  luy  faisons  cet  honneste  recueil." — 
MoidaigM,  lib.  iii.  o.  1. 

The  usual  formula  is  "  Dieu  vous  b^nisse,"  as  we 
might  gather  from  Beaumarchais,  if  our  own  ex- 
perience had  not  taught  it  us  before : — 

"  Que  diriez-vous,  monsieur  le  zll6,  4  ce  malheureux 
qui  depuis  trois  heures  6ternue  &  se  faire  sauter  le  crdne 
et  jaillir  la  cervellet — Parbleu,  je  dirais  k  celui  (^ni 
6ternue,  Dieu  vous  b6ni88e  ! " — Beaumarchais,  Barbter 
de  StvilUf  ill.  6. 

In  legendary  Germany  the  custom  is  still  in  full 
force,  just  as  much  so  as  the  allusions  of  the  poets 
show  it  to  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages :  ^*  Durch 
daz  solte  ein  schilt  gesellen  kiesen,  daz  im  ein 
ander  heiles  wunschte,  ob  dirre  schilt  kunde 
niesen  "  (apud  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie).  The 
formula  in  those  days  was  not  the  modern  "  Ge- 
sundheit!"  or  "Wohlsein!"  but  "Gott  helf!" 
"  Die  Heiden  nicht  endorften  niesen,  d4  man  doch 
sprichet  *  Nu  helfiu  Got !'"  {apud  Grimm,  I.  c.) 

What  is  less  accountable  is  that  the  practice 
which  wo  have  met  with  amongst  the  most  refined 
nations  should  also  exist  in  the  uncivilized  world. 
Amongst  the  Arabs  (Riickert's  Hariri)  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  not  unnatural  result  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Hebrews.  But  it  has  found  its 
way  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Monomotapa,  where 
"at  a  sneeze  from  the  emperor  there  pass  acclama- 
tions successively  through  the  city"  (Brown's 
Vulgar  Errors,  ap.  Johnson),  and  every  subject  is 
bound  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the 
sovereign. 

Here  I  shall  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  My 
object  at  starting  was  not  so  much  to  prove  the 
universality  as  the  antiquity,  and,  above  all,  to 
find  a  plausible  cause  for  the  origin,  of  the  singular 
custom  to  which  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  To  evade  choosing  between  those  which 
the  researches  or  the  imagination  of  former  writers 
have  discovered,  I  have  mentioned  them  all, 
"  Namque  unam  dicere  causam 

Non  satis  est,  verdm  plures,  unde  una  tamen  sit" 
Lucret.,  lib.  vi.  v.  708. 
L.  BarbiI 

BUckeburg.      

SHAESPEABIANA. 

"Shrouds"  v.  "Clouds"  (6«»  S.  viiL  6, 163.) 
—The  impression  of  Jabez  (p.  163)—"  that  only 
one  edition  has  the  reading  *  slippery  shrouds,'  viz., 
that  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  of  1863,  in  one  volume  " 
— is  quite  erroneous  ;  for,  in  the  edition  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  printed  by  Tonson  in  1765,  that 
reading  is  incorporated  in  the  text  without  even  a ' 
remark  to  indicate  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
j  original  I  may  add,  as  an  individual  opinion,  and 
not  with  any  intention  to  revive  a/lormer  dis- 
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•cossiony  that  shrouds  is  the  trae  word  gn^ically 
indicated  in  the  context — by  "  the  high  and  giddy 
^mast,"  of  which  shrouds  are  accessories — by  the 
<winds  that  take  the  billows  by  the  top,  curling 
their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them  dripping 
from  the  ratlines — by  the  "  deafening  clamours  "  of 
the  shrouds,  an  association  repeated  by  Shake- 
speare in  Henry  VIIL — 

•^  Sach  a  noise  aro3e  m  the  shroads  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff 
tempest."  Act  it.  sc.  1. 

Lastly,  by  the  reiteration  of  ship-boy  and  sea- 
4boy— the  wet  sea-boy,  wet  from  the  billows  dash- 
•ing  up  even  to  his  perch  aloft.  AH  this  is  far 
•more  consistent  with  shrouds  than  with  clouds,  of 
*which  last  word  if  any  sense  at  all  could  be  made, 
lit  must  be  a  very  forced  and  improbable  one. 

Olim. 

"  Mbrchant  of  Vbnicb,"  Obelus  5  (5**  S.  viil 
4,  163,  183.) — Your  fair  correspondent  has  mis- 
•  quoted  me.  My  reading  was  not  "Happier,  then,  in 
>tms,'*  but  "Happier,  then,  this."  In  fact,  it  was  not 
my  reading,  but  the  reading  of  the  First  Folio  re- 
produced by  me,  my  argument  being  that  the 
editors  of  the  Globe  had  created  a  dS&culty  for 
themselves  by  mistaking  the  then  of  the  Folio  for 
than.  To  Mr.  Bealb  I  reply  that  I  have  im- 
posed on  m  J  self  the  canon  never  to  "improve" 
the  text  of  Shakspeare,  but  only  to  correct  printers' 
•errors  and  "  improvers' "  improvements. 

R.  M.  Spencb. 
JUanse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 


FUNERAL  SERMON. 
I  have  the  following  amusing  sermon  in  manu- 
-script    From  the  look  of  the  writing  I  fancy  it 
must  have  been  copied  about  sixty  years  ago.    It 
»niay  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  "  N.  &  Q." 

~"  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Prockter,  Minister  of  Giasing.    Bv  the  Rev.  Mr. 

More,  Minister  of  Bunton,  Norfolk. 

"  1  Tim.  6  and  12. 

"  Beloved,  we  are  met  to  solemnize  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Trockter;  his  father's  name  was  Thomas  Procktcr  of 
the  second  family ;  his  brother*!  name  was  also  Thomas 
Prockter.  he  lived  sometime  at  Buxton-hall  in  Norfolk, 
and  was  nigh  Constable  of  Disthordsed ;  this  man's  name 
was  Robt  Prockter,  and  his  wife  was  M'*  Buxton,  late 
Wife  of  M'  Mathew  Buxton ;  she  came  from  Helsdon 
Hall  beyond  Norwich. 

"  He  was  a  good  Husband,  and  she  a  good  Housewife, 
and  they  two  gat  money :  she  brought  a  thousand  pounds 
to  her  portion.  But  now,  Beloved,  I  shall  miJce  it  clear 
iby  demonstrative  Arguments. 

"  First,  He  was  a  good  Man  and  that  in  sereral  re- 
•epecta ;  he  was  a  loring  man  to  his  neighbours ;  a  charit- 
able man  to  the  poor,  a  favourable  man  in  his  Ty  thes,  and 
a  good  Landlord  to  his  Tenants ;  there  sits  M'  Spurgeon 
•can  tell  what  a  great  sum  he  foivave  him  on  his  Death 
Bed;  it  was  fourscore  Pounds.  Xiow,  Belored,  was  not 
this  a  good  Man  and  a  Man  of  God,  think  you,  and  his 
Wife  a  good  Woman,  and  she  came  from  Helsdon  Hall 
beyond  Norwich.    Thif  is  the  first  Argument. 


"  Secondly,  to  prove  this  man  to  be  a  good  Man  and  a 
Man  of  God,  in  the  time  of  his  Sickness,  which  was  very 
long  and  tedious,  he  sent  for  M*^  Cole,  Minister  of  Shimp- 
ling,  to  pray  for  him ;  he  was  not  a  self-ended  man.  No, 
Beu>ved,  he  desired  him  to  pray  for,  not  only  himself,  but 
for  all  his  Relations  and  acquaintance,  for  M'  Buxton's 
Worship,  for  M**  Buxton's  Worship,  and  all  M*^  Buxton'a 
Children  against  it  should  please  God  to  send  him  any, 
and  to  M'  Cole's  pravers  he  devoutly  said,  Amen,  Amen, 
Amen.  Was  not  this  a  good  Man,  and  a  Man  of  God, 
think  you,  and  his  Wife  a  good  Woman,  and  she  came  from 
Helsdon  Hall  beyond  Norwich. 

**  Then  he  sent  for  M'  Gibbs  to  pray  for  him,  when  he 
came  and  prayed  for  him,  and  for  all  his  friends  and 
Relations  and  Acquaintance,  for  M'  Buxton's  Worship, 
and  for  M'*  Buxton's  Worship,  and  for  all  M'  Buxton'a 
Children  against  it  should  please  God  to  send  him  suiy, 
and  to  M'  Gibbs's  prayers  he  devoutly  said.  Amen, 
Amen,  Amen.  Was  not  this  a  good  Man,  and  a  Man  of 
God,  think  you,  and  his  Wife  a  good  Woman,  and  she 
came  from  Helsdon  Hall  beyond  Norwich. 

"Then  he  sent  for  me,  and  I  came  and  prayed  for  this 
good  Man  M'  Prockter,  for  alibis  Friends,  Relations,  and 
Acquaintance,  for  M'  Buxton's  Worship,  and  for  M" 
Buxton's  Worship,  and  for  all  M*^  Buxton's  Children 
against  it  should  please  God  to  send  him  any,  and  to  my 
Prayer  he  devoutly  said,  Amen,  Amen,  Amen.  Was  not 
this  a  good  Man,  and  a  Man  of  God,  think  jou,  and  his 
Wife  a  good  Woman,  and  she  came  from  Helsdon  Hall 
beyond  Norwich. 

''Thirdly  and  lastly.  Beloved,  I  come  to  a  clear 
demonstrative  Argument  to  prove  this  Man  to  be  a  good 
Man,  and  a  Man  of  God,  and  that  is  this ;  there  was  one 
Thomas,  a  very  poor  Beggar  Boy ;  he  came  out  of  Scot- 
land over  the  Tweed,  upon  the  back  of  a  dun  Cow,  it  was 
not  a  Black  Cow,  nor  a  Brindled  Cow,  nor  a  Brown  Cow ; 
no,  Beloved,  it  was  a  Dun  Cow :  Well,  Beloved,  this  poor 
boy  came  to  this  good  Man's  door,  to  this  Man  of  God's 
Door ;  he  did  not  do  as  some  would  have  done,  give  him 
alms,  and  send  him  away,  or  chide  him  and  make  him  a 
pass,  and  send  him  to  his  own  Country.  No,  Beloved, 
ne  took  him  into  his  own  House,  and  bound  him  Appren- 
tice to  a  Gunsmith  in  Norwich ;  after  his  time  was  out, 
he  took  him  home  again,  and  married  him  to  a  Kins- 
woman of  his  Wife's,  one  M"  Christian  Robertson  here 
present— there  she  sits ;  she  was  a  very  good  fortune, 
and  to  her  this  good  Man  gave  a  considerable  jointure ; 
by  her  he  had  three  Daughters,  this  good  Man  took 
home  the  eldest,  brought  her  up  to  Woman's  Estate, 
married  her  to  a  very  Hon*^*  Gent",  M'  Buxton,  here 
present,  there  he  sits,  gave  him  a  vast  portion  witti  her, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  Estate  he  gave  to  his  other 
two  Daughters ;  now  was  not  this  a  good  Man  and  a  Han 
of  God,  think  vou,  and  his  Wife  a  good  Woman,  and  she 
came  from  Helsdon  Hall  beyond  Norwich. 

"Beloved,  you  may  remember  some  time   since  I 

f  reached  at  the  funeral  of  M"  Prockter,  at  which  time 
troubled  jou  with  many  of  her  transcendent  virtues, 
but  your  memories  perhaps  may  fail  you,  and  therefore 
1  shall  remind  you  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

"  The  first  is  she  was  as  good  a  Knitter  as  any  in  the 
Coun^  of  Norfolk :  when  her  Husband  and  family  were 
in  Bed  and  asleep  she  would  get  a  Cushion  and  clap  her- 
self down  by  the  Fire  and  sit  and  knit,  but.  Beloved,  she 
was  no  prodigal  Woman,  for  to  spare  Candle  she  would 
stir  up  the  fire  with  her  knitting  pins,  and  by  that  light 
she  would  sit  and  knit  and  make  as  good  work  as  many 
women  do  by  daylight :  Beloved,  I  have  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings upon  my  Legs  that  were  knit  in  the  same  manner, 
and  they  are  the  best  stockings  that  ever  I  wore  in  my 
Life.  Secondly,  she  was  the  best  maker  of  Toast  in 
Drink  that  ever  I  eat  in  my  life;  ancLthey  were  Brown 
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ToMis  too,  for  when  I  ased  to  go  in  a  Morning  she  would 
•8k  me  to  h&Te  a  Toast,  which  I  was  rerv  willing  to  do 
because  she  had  an  artificial  way  of  toasting  it,  no  ways 
slack  or  burning  it,  besides  she  had  such  a  pre^  way  of 
grating  nutmeg^  of  dipping  it  in  the  Beer,  and  such  a 
piece  of  rare  Cheese  that  I  must  needs  say  they  were  the 
best  Toasto  that  ever  I  eat  in  my  life. 

**  Well,  Beloved,  the  days  are  short,  and  many  of  you 
hare  a  great  way  home,  and  therefore  I  hasten  to  a  Con- 
clusion. I  think  I  sufflcientiT  proved  this  Man  to  be  a 
good  Man  and  his  Wife  a  good  Woman,  but  fearing  your 
memories  should  fail  you^  I  shall  repeat  the  particulars, 
til.: 

1.  His  Lore  to  his  Neifi:hbours, 

2.  His  Charity  to  the  Poor, 

3.  His  Goodness  to  his  Tenants, 

4.  His  Devotion  in  his  Prayers, 

In  laving  Amen  to  the  Prayers  of  M'  Cole,  Oibbs,  and 
myself.  But  more  especially  for  that  transcendent  Act 
of  Charity  in  entertaining  the  Beggar  Boy,  in  Binding 
him  Apprentice  to  a  Gunsmith,  and  afterward  marrying 
bim  to  a  Kinswoman  of  his  Wife%  and  bringing  up  bis 
eldest  daughter  to  Woman's  Estate,  and  marrying  her  to 
thbt  Hon*^  Gentleman  M'  Buxtou,  vad  giving  him  a  vast 
portion  with  her,  and  giving  the  remainder  of  his  Estate 
to  his  other  Daughters ;  was  not  this  a  good  Man  and  a 
Han  of  God,  think  you,  and  his  Wife  a  good  Woman, 
and  she  came  from  Helsdon  Hall  beyond  Norwich. 

"Well,  Beloved,  he  hath  done  his  work  on  earth 
Courageously,  Valiantly,  and  Manfully  in  fighting  under 
the  world's  banner  of  good  Husbandry  in  getting  money ; 
he  is  now  to  rest,  and  so  we  leave  him." 

L.  C.  R 


John  Wilkes  and  the  British  Museum 
Library. — In  reading  some  notes  upon  the  early 
hiatory  of  this  institution  published  by  one  of  your 
contemporaries,  I  was  surprised  at  the  omission  of 
any  mention  of  John  Wilkes,  to  \rhom,  aboye  all  the 
public  men  of  his  time,  bebngs  the  credit  of  advo- 
csAing  the  formation  of  a  national  library  upon  a 
really  adequate  scale.  One  of  his  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  a  petition  from  the  trustees  of  the  Briti^ 
Museum  was  reported  very  fully  in  the  English 
Magazine  for  May,  1777.    Here  is  an  extract  :— 

"  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  highly  expedient  (hat  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum  shoula  not  only  be  enabled 
tdei^oately  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  their  public  trust,  by 
making  what  is  already  collected  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  nation,  but  still  farther  to  extend  the  laudable  pur- 
nose  of  their  institution.  Their  present  funds,  we  find 
bv  their  petition,  are  incompetent  even  to  the  contracted 

Sian  now  pursued.  It  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
luseum  is  not  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  public.  This 
must  necessarily  happen  from  the  deficiency  of  their 
revenues.  The  trustees  cannot  pay  a  proper  number  of 
•officers  and  attendants.  This  will  to-day  be  in  part  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  into  which  the  House 
will  resolve  itself.  But,  sir,  I  wish  their  plan  much  en- 
larged, especially  on  two  important  objects,  books  and 
pftintingB.  This  capita),  after  so  many  ages,  remains 
without  any  considerable  public  library.  Rome  has  the 
immense  collection  of  the  Vatican,  and  Paris  scarcely 
yields  to  the  mistress  of  the  world  by  the  greatness  of 
the  king's  library.  They  are  both  open  at  stated  times, 
with  erery  proper  accommodation  to  all  strangers.  Lon- 
don has  no  large  public  library.  The  best  here,  I  be- 
here,  is  the  Royal  Society's;  but  eren  that  is  inconsider- 


able, neither  is  it  open  to  the  public,  nor  are  the 
neoessafy  conreniences  afibrded  strangers  for  reading  or 
transcribing.  The  British  Museum,  Sir,  is  rich  in  manu- 
scripts—the Harleian  collection,  the  Cottonian  Library, 
the  collection  of  Charles  I.,  and  many  others,  especially 
on  our  own  history— but  it  is  wretchedly  poor  in  printed 
books.  I  wish,  Sir,  a  sum  was  allowed  by  rarliament  for 
the  purchase  of  the  most  valuable  edi^one  of  the  best 
authors,  and  an  Act  passed  to  oblige,  under  a  certain 
penalty,  every  printer  to  send  a  copy  bound  of  every 
publication  he  made  to  the  British  Museum.  Our  pos- 
terity, by  this  and  other  acquisitions,  might  perhaps 
possess  a  more  valuable  treasure  than  eren  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  collection,  for,  notwithstanding  that  self- 
ishness which  marks  the  present  age,  we  have  not  quite 
lost  sight  of  every  beneficial  prospect  for  futurity.  Oon- 
siderable  donations  might  likewise,  after  such  a  sanction 
of  Parliamentary  approbation,  be  expected  f^^mi  prirate 
persons,  who,  in  England  more  than  in  any  country  of 
the  world,  have  enlai^ged  views  for  the  general  good  and 
glory  of  the  State." 

Wilkes  goes  on  to  recommend  the  formation  of  a 
national  gallerr  of  paintings  in  connexion  with  the 
Museum,  to  be  contained  in  a  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  garden  of  that  institution. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Scotland,  1688. — There  was  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  Act  respecting  "dyvours,"  i.e,  bank- 
rupts, passed  in  Scotland  in  1688,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  :— 

«'Act  ancnt  the  Habit  of  Dyvours,  July  16.  1688.— 
The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  do  ordain  that,  in  time 
coming,  when  any  Bankrupt  shall  raise  a  Process  of 
Cestio  Bonorum  against  his  Creditors,  that  with  the 
Process  he  produce  a  Certiftcat  under  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  Magistrats  of  the  Burgh  where  he  is  Incarcerat, 
bearing.  That  he  hath  been  the  enace  of  a  Month  in 
Prison ;  without  which  Certlficat,  the  Process  is  not  to 
be  sustained;  and  when  he  shall  obtain  a  Decreet, 
Ordains  the  Magistrats  of  the  Burgh,  before  his  Libera- 
tion out  of  Prison,  to  cause  him  take  on,  and  wesr  upon 
his  Head,  a  Bonnet,  partly  of  a  Brown,  and  partly  of  a 
Yellow  Colour,  with  upper-most  Hose,  or  Stockings,  on 
his  Legs,  half  Brown  and  half  Yellow  coloured,  conform 
to  a  Pattern  delivered  to  the  Magistrats  of  JSdinJfmrgh, 
to  be  keeped  in  their  Tolbooth,  and  that  they  cause  take 
the  Dyvour  to  the  Mercat-Cross,  betwixt  ten  and  twelve 
a  Clock  in  the  forenoon,  with  the  foresaid  Habit,  where 
he  is  to  sit  upon  the  Dyvour  Stone  the  space  of  an  hour, 
and  then  to  be  dismissed,  and  ordains  the  Dyvour  to 
wear  the  said  habit  in  all  time  thereafter ;  and  in  case 
he  be  found  either  wanting,  or  disguising  the  same,  he 
shall  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Bonorum;  And  in  oaee  the 
Magistrats  Certificat  aforesud  »hall  be  redargued,  or 
that  they  shall  not  observe  the  ssid  Order,  in  the  Libera- 
tion of  Dyvours,  they  shall  be  Ivable  in  the  Debt  for 
which  the  Dyvour  is  Incarcerat :  And  the  Lords  Declares, 
they  will  observe  this  Act  in  time  coming ;  and  will  not 
dispense  with  the  foresaid  Habit,  except  in  cases  of  inno- 
cent misfortune,  liquidly  Libelled,  and  proven.  And 
appoints  this  Act  to  be  Printed,  and  the  Agent  for  the 
BU^al-Burrows  to  transmit  a  Printed  Copy  thereof  to 
the  Magistrats  of  each  Burgh.**— i4c<«  of  SederwU  of  tk€ 
Lords  o/  the  Session,  Pott  since  F^fruar^  1681.  In-folio. 
Edinburgh,  Printed  by  the  Heir  of  Andrew  Anderson, 
Printer  to  their  most  Excellent  Miotics,  Anno  Dom. 
1691. 
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Local  Designations. — I  enclose  a  cutting  from 
the  Manchester  Gttardian,  which,  I  think,  deserves 
a  corner  in  "N.  &  Q.":— 

"  Erery  district  in  England  is  distinguished  bj  some 
inherent  peculiarity  in  persons,  customs,  dialects,  pro- 
verbs, &c.  Thus,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
York  it  is  observed,  '  A  Yorkshireman  will  bite  either 
dcAd  or  alive*;  and  though  the  natives  assert,  *York. 
shire,  but  honest,'  their  neighbours  add  an  important 
clause  thereto, '  with  good  looking  after.'  Respecting  the 
people  of  Derbyshire,  it  is  affirmed  in  the  adjoining  por- 
tion  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  that  *  every  one  coming 
across  Whaley  Bridge  (the  division  of  the  counties  of 
Chester  and  Derby)  has  hooked  fingers,'  i.e,  he  is  careful 
and  close-fisted.  '  A  Darby  is  slow  and  easy,  but  goes 
far  in  a  day.'  Although  the  Cestrians  pride  themselves 
in  '  Cheshire,  chief  of  men/  yet  their  Lancashire  brethren 
say— 

'  Cheshire  bred. 

Strong  i*  th'  arm, 
But  weiUc  i'  th'  head.' 
It  is  often  observed  that  Lankies  (Lancashire  folk)  on 
entering  a  room,  whether  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  the 
cold  of  winter,  invariably  rush  to  the  fire<place.    The 
natives  pride  themselves— 

'  Quick  at  meat  and  quick  at  work ; 
For  lat  (slow)  at  eating 's  good  for  nought.' 
Whilst  in  other  places  the  lords  of  the  creation  are  the 
'  London  gent,'  the  '  Glasgow  callon,'  the  '  Paislev  body,' 
&c.,  Iiancashire  denominates  her  sons  as  'Liverpool 
Gentleman,'  '  Manchester  Man,'  '  Owdum  (Oldham) 
Mon'  or  'Owdam  Chap,'  <Ash*n  (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
Fellow,'  'Ratchdaw  (Rochdale)  Felly,'  and  'Bowton 
(Bolton)  Billy.'  Again,  many  of  the  towns  and  village^ 
confer  unique  appellations  on  their  residents,  as  '  Bolton 
Trotters/  *  Bury  Muffers,'  *  Gorton  Bulldogs,' '  Middleton 
Moones,'  '  Oldham  Rough-heads,'  '  Rochdale  Qawbies,' 
'  Radcliffe  Nippers,'  and  such  like.  Many  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Lancashire  have  been  or  are  famous  for 
some  production  or  manufacture,  whether  edible  or  tex- 
tile, as '  Manchester  cotton,' '  Congleton  points,' '  Cheadle 
swingers'  (a  peculiar  shaped  coat),  *Bowdon  downs' 
(potatoes),  MYarrington  ale,'  'Ormskirk  gingerbread,' 
'Everton  toffey,'  'Ecoles  cakes/  'Stretford  black  pud- 
dings/ *  Bury  cymblins.**' 

J.  T.  F. 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

"  Gone  back." — The  other  day  a  Gloucester  man 
remarked  that  Mrs.  Hodges,  one  of  his  neighbours, 
had  had  as  many  as  three  children  in  alx^ut  two 
years  ;  "but,"  said  he,  "they  be  all  gone  back,"  a 
euphemism  for  dead.  F.  S. 

Chorchdown. 

Tennyson  and  Bitntan. — I  notice  a  rather 
close  narallelism  between  a  certain  passage  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  section 
IxviiL  of  In  Memoriam:^ 

"Mercy,  hquitur.—l  was  a-dreaming  that  I  sat  all 
alone  in  a  solitary  place,  and  was  bemoaning  of  the  hard- 
ness of  my  heart.  Now  I  had  not  sat  there  long,  but 
methought  many  were  gathered  about  me  to  see  me,  and 
to  hear  what  it  was  that  I  said.  So  they  hearkened,  and 
I  went  on  bemoaning  the  hardness  of  my  heart  At  this 
some  of  them  laugheid  at  me,  some  called  me  fool,  and 
some  began  to  thrust  me  about  With  that,  methought 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  one  coming  with  wings  towards  me. 


So  he  came  directly  to  me,  and  said, '  Mercy,  what  ailetb 
theel'  Mow,  when  he  bad  heard  me  maJce  my  com- 
plaint, he  said,  '  Peace  be  to  thee  ' ;  he  also  wiped  mine 
eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  clad  me  in  silver  and 
gold.  He  put  a  chain  about  my  neck,  and  earrings  in 
my  ear?,  and  a  beautiful  crown  upon  my  head.  Then  he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Mercy,  come  after  me.' " 

"  I  dream'd  there  would  be  Spring  no  more. 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was  lost : 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  and  frost. 
They  chatter'd  trifles  at  the  door : 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 

I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs : 

I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  brows, 
I  wore  them  like  a  cific  crown : 

I  met  with  sooffi,  I  met  with  scorns 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  hairs : 
They  oall'd  me  in  the  public  squares 

The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  thorns : 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  call'd  me  child  : 

I  found  an  angel  of  the  night ; 

The  voice  was  low,  the  look  was  bright ; 
He  look'd  upon  my  crown  and  smiled : 

He  reach'd  the  glory  of  a  hand. 

That  seem'd  to  touch  it  into  leaf: 

The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  grief. 
The  words  were  hard  to  understand." 

J.  w.  \r. 

Stewart  :  Stuart.  —  The  Aubigny  family 
making  the  name  of  Stewart  French,  the  absence 
of  a  tr  in  the  language  rendered  it  necessary  to 
vaty  the  spelling,  and  the  name  of  Stuart  was 
thus  adopted,  a  form  which  has  not  been  entirely 
confined  to  France,  but  has  found  its  way  into 
considerable  use  in  the  native  country  of  the 
Stewarts.  They  held  a  great  name  in  France, 
establishing  something  resembling  a  clan  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Berri  which  formed  the  county  of  Aubigny,  the 
name  of  Stuart  is  still  borne  by  some  of  the  pea- 
santry. J.  Le  Boutillier. 

Cincinnati,  U.S. 

"Without  phosphorus,  no  thought." — This 
saying  of  a  modem  German  physiologist  was  anti- 
cipated by  one  who  was  by  no  means  a  man  of 
science,  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal).  In  his  Hittoiirt 
de  la  Peinture  en  ItalUy  ch.  91  (p.  209,  ed.  Paris, 
1854),  he  writes  :— "  Qui  sait  si  Ton  ne  verra  pas 
que  le  phosphore  et  Tesprit  yont  ensemble  ? "  The 
book  was  first  published  in  1817. 

S.  Chestham. 

King's  College,  London. 

Stao=Game-Cock. — In  a  case  tried  in  the 
Torquay  Police  Court  on  March  12,  1877,  two 
witnesses  and  an  advocate  used  the  word  ''stag'' 
as  a  sjmonym  for  a  game-cook.  The  word  seems 
to  be  commonly  used  in  this  sense  in  this  part  of 
Devonshire.  Wm.  Penoelly. 

Torquay. 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Ladt  Anns  Hamilton's  "Secret  History**: 
Prince  Giordinellt. — It  is  not  without  consider- 
able reluctance  that  I  again  solicit  the  help  of 
your  readers  towards  exposing  the  character  of 
that  disreputable  book,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's 
Secret  Hietory  of  the  Court  of  England,  a  book 
about  which  almost  as  many  unfounded  state- 
ments haye  been  printed  as  there  are  in  the  book 
itself: 

Allibone  speaks  of  it  as 
"  The  only  genuine  secret  history  of  the  period,  written 
by  a  sister  of  the  Ute  Duke  of  Hamilton.  It  abounds  in 
most  interesting  sketches  of  the  notabilities  of  Oarlton 
House  and  the  Parilion,  and  admits  the  reader  at  once 
behind  the  scenes  relative  to  the  transactions  with  Queen 
Ckroltne,  the  Countess  of  Jersey,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  &c." 

It  is  true  this  extraordinary  statement  appears  as 
a  quotation  merely ;  but,  though  he  does  not  giye 
his  authority,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  he  re- 
eaided  that  authority  as  trustworthy — which  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  Then  in  the  last  edition  of 
Lowndes  it  is  described  as  suppressed — which  it 
certainly  was  not,  except  by  the  authors.  This  story 
of  its  suppression  is  repeated  whenever  a  copy  is 
described  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue,  and  some- 
times with  a  reference  to  the  large  sum  paid  for 
that  purpose.  It  was,  I  belieye,  neyer  circulated 
until  some  years  after  it  was  printed  ;  and  I  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  for  that  re- 
tention. It  IS  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  this 
part  of  the  history  of  the  book  that  I  again  ask 
your  assistance  in  begging  any  of  your  readers,  who 
may  have  access  to  a  copy  of  it,  to  examine  whether 
sach  copy  contains  the  sixteen  pages,  following 
page  viii  of  the  prefatory  matter,  which  have  been 
withdrawn  from  my  copy  and  from  others  which  I 
have  seen ;  and,  if  so,  to  oblige  me  with  the  nature 
of  them. 

The  book,  which  was  first  issued  in  one  volume 
under  the  title  of  Authmtie  Records  of  the  Court 
of  England  far  the  last  Seventy  Years,  was  pub- 
lished in  Mi&rch,  1832,  and  did  not  bear  on  its 
title-page  the  name  of  Lady  Anne.  On  April  18 
a  cnminal  information  was  exhibited  against 
Phillips,  the  publisher,  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  It  can  be  shown  that,  between  this 
April  18  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
November,  the  one  volume  of  Authentic  Records 
was  expanded  into  the  two  volumes  of  Secret  His- 
tory, and  printed,  the  title-page  bearing  the  date  of 
1832,  and  the  name  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  as 
the  authoress.  I  regret  to  say  that,  so  far  from 
confirming  the  statement  in  the  Qaarterly  Review 
that  that  poor  misguided  lady  was  *'  entirely  inno- 
cent of  any  share  in  these  volumes  so  audaciously 


imputSd  to  her,"  a  careful  examination  of  them 
shows  that  they  abound  with  passages  which  could 
only  have  been  written  by  her  or  from  her  infor- 
mation. But  Lady  Anne  had  associates,  among 
whom  the  soidisant  Princess  Olive  was  one  ;  and 
I  am  anxious  to  see  the  sixteen  missing  pages  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  explain, 
not  only  why  the  work  was  not  circulated  in  1832, 
but  who  besides  these  two  ladies  were  the  pro- 
moters of  it.    But  of  this  hereafter. 

Let  me  add  another  query.  Among  the  many 
letters  in  my  possession  of  Mrs.  Serres,  I  have 
several  addressed  to  Lady  Anne  about  the  month 
of  April,  1830,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a 
certain  "Prince,"  who  in  one  is  described  as  an 
"illustrious  personage,"  and  this  is  endorsed  by 
Lady  Anne  in  pencil  "interceding  for  Prince 
CHordineUy,**  at  least  so  I  read  it.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  anything  about  Prince  Giordi- 
nell^,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  impe- 
cuniosity,  from  which  Lady  Anne  had  taken  some 
steps  to  relieve  him  ?         William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St  Qeorge*s  Square,  S.W. 

"Witword":  "Caupland." — In  a  charter 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Beverley  these  words  occur.  The 
document  is  printed  in  Thorpe's  Diplomatarium 
Anglicanum  jEvi  Saxonid,  p.  438,  and  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  translation,  but  these  two  words  are 
inserted  in  the  modem  version  as  they  stand  in 
the  A.-S.  text.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  if 
their  meaning  is  known.  Amon. 

Rabonb  Family. — Edward  Rabone,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  great  firm  of  Rabone 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  used  for  his  crest, 
about  the  year  1760,  a  lion  couchant.  Had  he 
any  and  what  right  to  this  device  ?  How  long 
had  it  been  borne  by  the  Rabone  family  ? 

HiRONDBLLE. 

Philip  De^at,  a  rich  young  nobleman  of  the 
Court  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  temp.  1500. — I 
shall  be  glad  of  any  information  regarding  his 
family.  P. 

Chevronels. — Do  the  three  chevronels  (inter- 
laced) of  Wyville,  and  of  other  Westmorland  or 
Cumberland  families,  form  any  blood  connexion 
with  the  families  of  Clare  or  Fitzhugh  ? 

Idokba. 

The  Great  Frost  of  1783.— On  the  fifth  bell 
of  the  Tudcaster  peal  is  this  record : — "  It  is  re- 
markable that  these  bells  were  moulded  in  the 
great  frost,  1783.  C.  &  R.  Dalton,  Founders, 
York."  Was  this  frost  general  or  local  ?  If  any 
of  your  readers  who  have  access  to  sets  of  the 
Annual  Register  or  Qentleman^s  Magazine  could 
furnish  me  with  the  information,  L-should  be 
obliged.  Digitized  by  CT.  F.  R.       : 
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Aktoinb  Lb  Loup,  Artist.— Who  was  he  ?  I 
lukve  some  old  drawings,  in  Indian  ink,  on  vellam, 
signed  by  him.  One  of  them  is,  "Rue  de  la 
Fontaine  du  Barisart,  proche  de  Spa.**  The  exe- 
cution is  very  fine.  W.  H.  Pattbbson. 

Thomas  Bancroft. — Information  is  desired  as 
to  the  ancestry  of  Thomas  Bancroft,  who  left 
England  for  the  U.S.  A.  prior  to  1647,  and  resided 
first  at  Beading  and  afterwards  at  Lynn  End, 
Mass.  He  married  Alice  Bacon  in  1647,  and 
Elizabeth  Metcalf  in  1648.  He  was  bom  about 
1622,  and  died  in  1691.  Are  there  any  pedigrees 
of  Bancroft  extant  ?  W.  G.  D.  F. 

208,  Cowley  Boad,  Oxford. 

A  "  Prime  ^  Road.— In  the  year  1774  an  Act 
was  passed  for  diyiding  a  stinted  pasture  in  a 
certain  parish  in  the  county  of  Derbj.  Amongst 
other  things  set  out  by  the  commissioners  was 
"  one  pack  and  prime  road  or  way,"  from  such  a 
place  to  such  a  place.  The  word  "  pack  "  I  suppose 
refers  to  a  pack-horse  road,  which  roads  were 
common  in  the  hilly  districts,  of  which  this  is 
one ;  but  can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the 
meaning  of  '*  prime  ^?  I  haye  referred  to  seyeral 
dictionaries,  and  can  only  find  '^ direct'*  at  all 
applicable  ;  yet  this  interpretation  does  not  satisfy 
the  parishioners.   The  road  is  in  a  mineral  district. 

John  Parkin. 

Idridgehay,  Dtrby. 

Vaccination  before  Jennsb. — ^What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  entry  in  Dr.  Byrom's  Jourrudf 
D.  148,  dated  June  3,  1725  ?— "  A  case  read  by 
Dr.  Jurin  before  the  Society  [?  the  Royal  Society! 
of  smaUpox,  where  a  giri,  the  writer's  sister,  had 
been  inoculated  and  had  been  yaccinated." 

Cyril. 

Bbbengaria,  Consort  of  Bichard  I. :  Edith 
Plantaoenet.— I  shall  feel  obliged  for  any  par- 
ticulars relatiye  to  Berengaria,  consort  of  Richfurd 
I.,  after  she  became  a  widow.  Was  Edith  Plan- 
taoenet, mentioned  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  Talisman, 
altogether  an  imaginary  personage,  as  Dayid  of 
Scotland  married  Maud  of  Chester  ? 

Anglaisb. 

Armorial. — Gules,  two  swords  in  saltire,  hilts 
in  base  . . .,  on  a  chief . . «  a  lion  passant.  Crest : 
A  demi-lion  rampant  . . .,  in  the  dexter  paw  a 
sword ...  To  what  family  do  the  aboye  arms 
belong]  They  occur  on  seals  of  three  different 
families,  all  of  Dudley,  co.  Worcester,  or  neigh- 
bourhood, yiz.  Jellicoe,  Crockett,  and  Fellowes. 
Of  course  I  haye  referred  to  Papworth's  Ordinary, 

H.  S.  G. 

A  Print.—I  haye  a  yery  fine  mezzotint,  with- 
out a  name — the  head  of  an  old  man,  with  long 
beard,  wrinkled  forehead,  his  left  hand  to  his  ear, 


and  skull  cap  on.   Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
what  print  it  is  ?   Is  it  after  ^bert  DUrer  ? 

E.  H.  T. 

GoosBBERRT  SuASHBRS. — I  found,  in  an  old 
work,  that  gooseberry  smashers  were  a  fayounte 
dish  in  North  Yorkshire  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  sort 
of  a  dish  it  was  ?  EeoRACinc. 

Greoort  Clembnts,  the  RBGiciDB.~Was  he 
of  the  same  family  as  Sir  Richard  Clements,  of  the 
Moat,  who  is  buried  in  Ightham  Church?  and 
what  are  the  arms  of  Clements  ?  G.  C.  T. 


ge  118  of  Prof.  Masaon's 


Shelley. — Upon  page  118  of  rrof.  Maaao 
Wordnoorthf  SheUey,  KetUs,  and  other  Ei9ay$,  we 
read  :  ^'  Mr.  Browning  has  stated  it  as  his  belief 
that  had  Shelley  liyed  he  would  haye  ranged  him- 
self finally  with  the  Christians.''  In  which  of 
Mr.  Browning's  writings  is  this  to  be  found  ? 

E.  B. 

WoWerbampton. 

Laoubrri^— Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
giye  me  any  information  on  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  prints  by  Lagnerre,  representing  the  story  of 
Hob  ?  Is  it  an  old  Somersetshire  ballad,  and,  if 
so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  EysRcr. 

Dr.  Price,  Alchemist.— Can  any  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  "  N.  &  Q."  giye  information  of  Dr. 
rrice,  who  was  an  astrologer  and  alchemist  at 
Guildford  some  fifty  years  or  so  ago,  and  also  say 
whether  or  not  he  left  writings  in  relation  to  his 
professions,  or  on  any  other  subjects  ? 

Thos.  Ratcliffb. 

Worksop. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. — "  So  that  the  allusion  (like 
that  in  Coleridge's  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands, 
neither  in  the  eye  nor  tne  ear."— G.  Groye,  in 
Smith's  Bible  Diet,, "  Jabez,"  yoL  i.  p.  910.  What 
is  the  pun  referred  to  ?  Ed.  Marshall. 

MS.  Verses. — I  haye  lately  come  upon  some 
rather  curious  yerses  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  of  1640.    They  consist  of  seyenty-four 
lines  in  MS.  of  the  period,  and  begin  : — 
''  Poor  Parliament  that  wast,  but  now  art  none, 
I  knew  thou  oooldit  not  be  diaeoWd  alone  " ; 
ending  with 

"  So  shalt  thou  be  an  Angell  and  be  crown'd 
For  making  of  the  ricuy  Sub*  townd." 

They  are  written  on  fcap.,  and  on  the  back,  in  the 
same  hand,  "  A  Coppy  of  Verses  condolmg  the 
breaking  up  of  j*  Parliam*,  A**  1640."  I  sSould 
be  glad  to  know  whether  any  correspondents  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  haye  met  with  a  copy  of  these  before, 
and  if  It  Lb  known  who  is  the  author.  If  they  haye 
not  been  seen  preyiously,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
an  entire  copy.  ,    A.  J.  B. 


Durham. 
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The  Yacht  America. — Where  can  the  fullest 
mfonnation  be  obtained  about  this  celebrated 
yadit  ?  F.  A.  L. 

A  PROBABLE  Relative  of  Wm.  Shakspearb. 
—The  Athenceum  of  Sept.  8  last,  in  reriewing  a 
work  entitled  Dursley  and  its  NtighhourKood ; 
hting  Historical  Memorials  of  Dursley^  Beverstorif 
CoMf  and  Vhy,  by  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A., 
says : — 

"Mr.  Blunt  has  been  fortunate  in  difcoreriog  in  the 
puiih  re|pBter  of  BeTersfcon  an  entry  which  may  be  that 
of  a  baptum  of  a  relatire  of  William  Shakipeare.  It  runs 
thus:  'Cdward  Shakespurre,  the  sunne  of  John  Shake- 
q)arre  and  Mareeiy  his  wife,  was  baptised  the  17^  day 
of  September '  [16191.  Can  any  Shakspeare  student,  we 
wonder,  tell  ns  who  John  Shakespurre  was?  " 

H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

Carver  in  Ordinary  to  the  Kino. — ^The 
plates  in  Kichard  Blome's  folio  work,  History  of 
ikt  New  Testament  (1688),  are  dedicated  to  various 
distinguished  persons,  each  plate  bearing  a  suit- 
able inscription  on  either  side  the  armorial  bear- 
ings. The  plate,  "An  Ansel  appears  to  the 
She^erds,"  is  dedicated  to  *^The  R*  Worshipfull 
S'  Ridiard  Browne  of  Debden  hall  in  Essex, 
Baronet,  Biigadeer,  and  Lieutenant  of  Horse  in 
the  second  Troop  of  his  Ma^  Life  Guard,  and 
Carver  in  Ordinary  to  King  lames  the  2*,  Ac*." 
What  were  the  duties  of  the  Carver  in  Ordinary  ? 
and  when  was  the  office  abolished  ? 

CUTHBERT  BeDB. 

William  Carey,  Art-Critic— Is  any  bio- 
graphical information  extant  of  the  above?  He 
was  anthor  of  the  following  pamphlets  and  books : 

Letter  to  J A ,  Esq.,  a  Connoisseur  in  London. 

Prmted  for  prirate  circulation  in  an  Amateur  Circle. 
Manchester,  1809.    16mo.  pp.  89. 

Cursory  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Fine 
Arts;  occasioned  by  the  Founding  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy.    Liverpool,  1810.    16mo.  pp.  iT-50. 

Critical  Description  of  the  Procession  of  Chaucer's 
Pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  painted  by  Tbomas  Stothard. 
SeMnd  edition.    London,  1818.    8to.  pp.  Tiii-83. 

The  National  Obstacle  to  the  National  Public  Style 
considered.    London,  1825.    8ro.  pp.  151. 

Some  Memoirs  of  the  Patronaee  and  Progress  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  England  and  Ireland  during  the  Beigns  of 
Qeorgethe  Second,  George  the  Third,  and  his  present 
Maj^y,  with  Anecdotes  of  Lord  De  Tabley.  London, 
1826.    8to.  pp.361. 

Critical  Description  and  Analytical  Beview  of  Death 
upon  the  Pale  Horse,  painted  by  Benjamin  West,  P.B.A. 
Philadelphia,  April  27, 1836.    12mo.  pp.  114. 

c.  w.  s. 

Hawarden. — There  seems  to  be  considerable 
nncertainty  as  to  how  the  name  of  this  old  castle 
in  Flintshire  ought  to  be  pronounced  or  spelt ; 
whether  Hawarden,  Harraden,  Harding,  or  Har- 
den. The  place  has  lately  been  mentioned  several 
times  in  some  of  those  political  ballads  which  may 


possibly  be  reprinted  in  a  future  age  as  ''State- 
Foems  of  the  Reign  of  Victoria,"  and  then  the 
question  may  arise  whether  it  was  pronounced  aa 
a  word  of  two  or  of  three  syllables.  Are  we  to  - 
understand  that,  though  printed  Ha-war^den,  it  is  • 
to  be  pronounced  Har-den,  as  Speed  spelt  it  in* 
1611  ?  If  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
pronouncing  it,  which  is  the  correct  one  ? 

Edward  Solly. 

CowDRAY.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
in  what  year  of  this  century  Cowdray,  in  Sussex,, 
was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont  ?         C.  L.  W^ 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

Mount Leintler;  or,  the  Prospect:  a  Poem,  London^ 
1819.    8?o. 

From  the  Diary  of  a  O,    rBath,11835. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Irdand  during  the  Months  of 
October  and  November,  1885. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Catheart,  Esq.,  E.LC.8.,  Madras. 
Edinbui^h,  1838. 

The  Hurricane:  a  Poem,  &c.  By  an  Eye-witnesB^ 
Bath,  1844.    870. 

Old  Roads  and  New  Roads.    1852.    12mo. 

A  LeUer  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M,P.  By 
Indopolite.    1865.  Abhba. 

Zadoi,  the  Israelite.  Carlisle,  printed  at  the  Office  of 
Charles  Thumam,  1837.    Pp.  28.  J.  Mahubi.. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 
"  I  will  encounter  danger  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms."  Avolaiss;. 

"  It  was  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That,  erer  widening,  slowly  silenced  all ; 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit 
That,  rotting  inward,  slowly  mouldered  alL" 

A.  SI- 

"Cum  talis  sis  utinam  noster  esses."  This  sentence- 
was  applied  by  the  Present  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, as  "  the  words  of  one  of  old,"  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  01^ 
tne  occasion  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  Tisit,  April  12,  1877* 
{ Proceedings,  Tol.  yii.  p.  183).  En.  Maeshail, 


THE  BRITISH  BACE  OP  KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 
(6^  S.  viii.  169.) 
Mr.  Ratclippb  is  desirous  of  knowing  whether 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is  enabled,  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  r^al  fnot  lineal)  descent,  to- 
trace  her  ancestry  tfirougn  the  British  race  of 
kings  and  queens  firom  David,  1063  before  Christy 
to  the  year  of  grace  1877.  I  am  not  enabled  to- 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  but,  pro- 
vided one  may  consider  as  "  British  "  the  Scotian^ 
(Irish),  the  Scoto-Pictish,  and  the  Scoto-Saxon 
princely  ancestors  of  Her  Majesty,  I  am  enabled 
to  furnish  the  Druidical  or  legendary  descent  of 
the  Queen  from  Noah  to  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, brother  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scote^. 
ancestor  of  the  Braces  and  StewaEfes>and  Hec/_ 
Majesty  the  Queen.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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The  Queen  of  Enghuid's  clai|n  to  the  British 
throDe  rests  upon  her  descent  from  George  I.,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Elector  of  Hanoyer 
and  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  X.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Stewart,  descendant  in  the  female 
line  from  Robert  Bruce,  whose  claim,  together  with 
that  of  the  Baliols  kiugs  of  Scotland,  arose  by  the 
marriage  of  their  progenitors  with  the  sisters  and 
co-heirs  of  John  le  Scot,  last  Earl  of  Huntini;don 
of  the  royal  Scoto-Saxon  line,  nephew  of  William 
the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  sole  male  representative  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  Scoto-Pictish  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Scotian  (Irish)  princes  of  Ire- 
land. It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
early  kings  of  Scotland,  from  Feaigus  of  the 
Scotian  (Irish)  line  of  kings,  had  their  genealogies 
recited  or  chanted  by  the  Druids  or  Gaelic  poets 
at  their  coronation,  and  it  is  this  genealosy,  as  it 
was  recited  at  the  coronation  of  William  the  Lion, 
in  1175,  and  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  and  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Cott. 
Faustina,  A.  yiii.,  that  I  rely  upon  as  ancient 
authority  to  suggest  the  Queen's  descent  from 
Noe. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  here  with  all  the  names 
in  this  genealogy,  but  retrogradiDfl^  from  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  Feargns — who  removed  the 
Stone  of  Destiny,  the  Lial  Fail,  from  Scotia  (Ire- 
land) to  lona,  and  thence  to  Scone,  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Scoto-Pictish  kings,  and  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  coronation  chair  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  most  interesting  relic  in  the  kingdom 
— will  omit  about  seventy-five  generations,  and  go 
back  from  Eber  Scoth  (Iber  S^t),  whose  motl^r 
Scota  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  to  Ireland,  through 
previous  generations  to  Noah.    Thus : — 

"  Dauid  (David,  E«rl  of  Hantingdon)  <|ui  fuit  filins 
Henrici  Coinitii,  filii  reRis  Bauid,  qui  fuit  filius  Mai- 
colmi,  filii  Dnnecuni,  filii  Betoch,  filii  Malcolmi,  filii 
Kynath,  filii  Malcolmi,  filii  Dunenald,  filii  Constantini, 
filii  Kynath,  filii  Elpin,  filii  Ecach,  filii  Echa-phind, 
filii  Ecdacb,  filii  Douenald,  filii  Brich,  filii  Eccacb,  filii 
Binde,  filii  Edaim,  filii  Cobran,  filii  Doueogard,  filii 
Fergus  Mor." 

Thence  about  seventy- five  intervening  generations, 
and  the  eenealogy  continues  with  Iber  Soot,  the 
traditional  founder  of  Ireland  (Scotia),  thus  : — 

**Eber  Scoth  (the  Iberian  Scythian),  filii  Oettel  glas 
(=Qaedhelssffaelic),  filii  Neoil,  filii  Feniasfarseth, filii 
Owan,  filii  OToain,  filii  LamiD,  filii  Etheor,  filii  Ach* 
nomen,  filii  Thoe,  filii  Boib,  filii  Rein,  filii  Mair,  filii 
Ethec,  fiUi  Abior,  filii  Arethec.  filii  Aoich,  filii  Ara, 
filii  Fera,  filii  Eimu,  filii  Eegaicht-tcoth,  filii  Gomer, 
fiUi  Jafetii,  fiUi  Noe." 

The  genealogy  concludes  : — 

"  A  r^one  quadam  que  dicitur  Scitbia  dicitar  Scita, 
Sdtius,  Seoticuf,  Scotus,  Scotia.  Similiter  a  regione 
qnadam  que  Qetia,  Geticui,  Ooticui,  Qotai,  Ostrogotns, 
Witbsigotus." 

The  history  of  the  Lial  FaQ  or  Stone  of  Destiny 


has  yet  to  be  written  ;  it  is  traditionally  asserted 
to  have  been  brought  from  Spain  (Iberia)  by 
Gathelus,  or  his  son  Iber  Scot,  when  the  Irish 
nation  was  founded,  and  upon  that  stone  it  is 
likewise  asserted  that  every  Irish  prince,  Pictish 
king,  and  king  of  Scotland  until  John  de  Baliol, 
had  been  crowned,  until  its  removal  to  West- 
minster Abbey  by  Edward  I.  on  his  conquest  of 
Scotland.  The  following  translation,  in  reference 
to  this  stone,  from  the  Scotian  Chronicles  may 
not  be  out  of  place  : — 

'*  Prom  the  stone  on  which  my  heels  are  placed 

Ireland  is  named  Innis  Fail ; 

Between  two  »hore8  of  the  powerful  flood 

The  plain  of  Fail  extends  over  Erin." 

And  again  :— 

''  The  Scotic  tribe,  a  noble  race, 
If  the  old  prophecy  lie  not. 
Wherever  they  find  the  Lia  Fail 
Shall  enjoy  the  sovereignty." 

This  prophecy,  of  more  than  a  thousand  vears* 
standing,  regarding  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  closely 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  historic  descent  of  our 
Irish,  Scottish,  and  English  kings,  was  fulfilled  in 
the  person  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who,  in  his 
conquest  of  Scotland,  brought  this  stone  from 
Scone  to  Westminster  Abbey,  he  being  Lord 
Paramount  or  King  of  Scotland,  and  sprung  from 
the  ancient  Scoto-Irish  and  Scoto-Pictish  kings  in 
right  of  his  lineal  descent  from  Matilda  le  Scot, 
queen  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  The  chronicler 
"Harry  the  Minstrel"  or  "Blind  Harry"  thus 
refers  to  Iber  Scot's  traditionary  connexion  with 
Ireland,  and  Edward's  removal  of  the  Stone  of 
Destiny  from  Scone  : — 

««  Then  Edward's  self  was  called  a  RoyfuU  ry te, 
The  crown  he  took  upon  the  self-tame  stane 
That  Oadales  sent  with  his  son  from  Spain 
When  Iber  Scot  first  into  Ireland  came." 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  likewise  claims  many  descents  (not 
lineal)  from  the  same  progenitors,  and  especially 
through  the  Stewarts,  in  whose  right  her  ancestor, 
George  I.  of  the  Guelphic  race,  occupied  the 
throne  of  these  realms,  and  thus  in  her  case  the 
prophecy  has  been  vindicated,  and  on  this  stone 
she  was  crowned  June  28,  1837. 

To  conclude,  I  would  remark  that  the  family  of 
Scott,  descendants  of  William  Baliol  "le  Scot,"  still 
claim  to  represent,  in  direct  lineal  male  descent, 
the  ancient  historic  kings  of  Ireland  of  tlie  Scotian 
race— the  Scoto-Pictish  kings  of  Scotland  their 
descendants — the  Scoto-Saxon  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  previous  to  the 
Conquest,  the  latter  by  the  marriage  of  the  sole 
heiress  of  that  race  with  Malcolm  Canmore,  King 
of  ScoU,  1056. 

This  king's  descendants  were  named  De  Scotia 
or  Le  Scot,  and  that  dynasty  was-  succeeded  by  the 
Baliols,  by  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  sister  and 
co-heiress  of  John  le  Sa>t,  the  last  Earl  of  Hunting- 
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don  and  last  Earl  Palatine  of  Chester,  and  of  the 
royal  Sooto-Saxon  line,  with  John  Baliol,  the 
founder  of  Balliol  College,  the  father  of  John, 
the  unfortunate  excommunicated  and  exiled  king, 
elder  brother  of  William  Baliol  "  le  Scot,"  buri^ 
at  Canterbury,  whose  exile  was  recalled  and 
a  nortion  of  his  English  estates  restored  to  him  by 
Edward  I.  when  he  submitted  to  the  peace  of 
that  monarch,  and  renounced  his  Scotch  allegiance 
and  estate,  and  became,  with  the  family  he  founded 
in  Kent,  English  in  his  nationality. 

James  Benat  Scott,  F.S.A. 

CleTelands,  Walthamstow. 

[See  Stanley*!  Mem,  of  Wettmintter  Abbey  (third  edi- 
tion,  p.  587)  for  two  papers  on  the  Coronation  Stone,  by 
the  lute  Joeeph  Robertson  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay.] 

We  may  very  safely  pronounce  this  statement 
untrue.  If  by  "one  unbroken  line  of  reeal 
descent  **  the  writer  means  to  say  that  every  indi- 
Tidual  in  the  supposed  pedigree  was  a  king,  the 
Ailsehood  is  manifest,  for  David  had  no  son  but 
Solomon  who  was  a  king,  and  Solomon's  line 
became  extinct.  Again,  if  we  begin  at  this  end, 
eyerybody  knows  that  Queen  Victoria's  father  was 
not  a  king.  And  if  the  writer  simply  means  that 
the  royal  pedigree  can  be  traced  to  David,  I  wish 
he  would  set  it  out  and  give  his  proofs  ;  till  he 
does,  most  people  will  pronounce  the  notion 
mythical.  Why  does  he  stop  at  David  ?  If  we 
can  get  to  David,  we  can  get  to  Noah  and  Adam. 
Of  course  such  sham  pedigrees  have  been  in- 
vented. I  remember  one  in  a  royal  genealogy  of 
the  time  of  James  I.,  by  the  Rev.  George  Owen 
Harry,  in  which  I  was  rather  amused  by  one 
comical  idea.  The  pedigree  is  traced  through 
Sceaf,  son  of  Noah,  who  was  born  in  the  ark. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 


"The  Fall  or  Mortimer"  (5«>  S.  viii.  167, 
214.)— Ben  Jonson's  incomplete  sketch  of  the  play 
"on  the  fall  of  Mortimer"  was  taken  up  and 
worked  out  in  1690,  according  to  Coxeter,  by 
John  Bancroft,  who  called  it  King  Edward  III, 
lokh  the  FaU  of  Mortimer,  He  brought  it  out 
anonymously  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Mount- 
fort  the  actor,  who  had  both  the  credit  of  its 
authorship  and  the  profits,  if  any,  of  its  represen- 
tation on  the  stage.  The  play  was  revived  as  The 
FaU  of  Mortimer  in  1731.  It  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention— was  praised  by  some  and  violently 
condemned  by  others.  On  June  7,  1731,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  presented  it  as  seditious 
and  tending  to  diminish  the  reverence  due  to 
magistrates  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  Government 
(see  Gent.  Mag,,  1731,  pp.  246  and  286).  John 
Wilkes  republished  this  play  in  1763  with  certain 
alterations  to  make  it  more  personal,  and  a  sarcastic 
dedication  to  Lord  Bute,  which  caused  it  to  run 
through  several  editions.  At  the  end  he  added 
the  original  fragment  left  by  Jonson  ;  on  the  title- 


page  he  stated  that  it  was  revived  with  alterations 
from  Mountfort,  and  in  the.  dedication  he  speaks 
of  it  as  "  the  crude  labours  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
others.''  Cibber  does  not  mention  this  play  in  his 
list  of  Mountfort's  writings,  and  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  1763  (voL  xxviiL  p.  241),  where 
Wilkes's  new  "  revised  "  edition  is  described,  this 
is  pointed  out  as  an  error.  Cibber  probably  fol- 
lowed G.  Jacob's  Poetical  Regieter,  where  it  is 
mentioned  (i.  310)  as  an  anonymous  play,  acted 
in  1690,  and  as  founded  on  the  English  chronicles 
and  a  novel  entitled  Hu  Countess  of  Salisburyy 
done  out  of  the  French  by  Ferrand  Spence,  1683. 
Chetwood  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  who  has 
claimed  the  play  as  written  by  Mountfort,  and 
Coxeter  pointed  out  that  Bancroft  was  really  the 
author.  For  details  of  the  life  of  Mountfort,  or 
Monntford,  the  actor  and  writer,  who  was  born  in 
1659,  and  murdered  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  on 
December  9, 1692,  by  Captain  Hill,  see  Gibber's 
Lives  of  the  Poets  (iiL  40)  ;  his  Apology  for  his 
Own  Life ;  Baker's  Biographia  Dramatica  ;  and 
the  trial  of  Lord  Mohun  (who  assisted  Captain 
Hill  in  the  murder,  and  was  tried  but  acquitted) 
in  Hargreave's  State  Trialsy  1781  (voL  iv.  pp.  510 
to  553).  As  originally  sketched  out  by  Jonson, 
this  play  was  a  purely  historical  one,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  it  as  worked  out  in  1690  by  Ban- 
croft. When  it  was  first  revived  in  1731,  it  was 
intended  to  suggest  that  Walpole  should  have  an 
end  like  that  of  Mortimer,  and  it  was  then  noted 
that  out  of  thirty-one  prime  ministers  and  royal 
favourites,  twenty- seven  died  by  axe  or  halter,  &c., 
and  four  saved  themselves  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
monarchs.  At  its  second  revival  in  1763  Wilkes 
applied  it,  and  with  unmistakable  point,  to  the 
favourite  of  the  time,  Lord  Bute. 

Edward  Sollt. 
Satton,  Surrey. 

The  imperfect  play  of  Ben  Jonson's  was  com- 

?leted  ana  performed  at  the  Haymarket  in  1731. 
'he  author  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  and  as 
proceedings  were  commenced  at  law,  declaring  the 
piece  a  treasonable  publication,  he  certainly  bad 
no  inducement  to  avow  himself.  The  play  was 
republished  in  1763  by  John  Wilkes,  whose  share 
in  the  work  was  the  dedication  to  Lord  Bute 
{Biographia  Dramatica,  1812). 

Charles  Wylie. 

H.  B.  B.'s  note  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  was 
about  to  put  as  to  the  author  of  The  Favourite, 
an  Historical  Tragedy  (London,  Bell;  York, 
Etherington,  1770),  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Bute 
by  the  ^itor.  An  introduction  follows,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  "  several  speeches  in  this  tragedy 
are  taken  from  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus,**  In  Bio. 
Dramatica,  The  Fall  of  Mortimer,  1731,  is  said  to 
have  been  "  republished  in  1763  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who  was  the  author  of  the   elegant  but  severe> 
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dedication  prefixed."  The  Fall  of  Morihner  I 
have  not  seen  in  either  edition — the  fiist  of  1731 
appears  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury 
"as  a  fabe  and  scandalous  libeP — and  I  know 
not  how  far  it  resembles  my  Favourite  of  1770, 
or  if  the  "  ironical  dedication  *'  the  latter  contains 
is  ^e  same  as  that  affixed  by  Wilkes  to  his  re- 
print of  The  Fall  of  Mortimer  in  1763.      J.  0. 

SCHLIEMANN  THE  EXPLORER  (5**»  S.  TiiL  48.)— 

W.  T.  M.  will  find  one  of  the  passages  he  wants 
about  '^  dogs  not  biting  a  man  in  a  sitting  pos-. 
tare*'  in  Aristotle's  WutoriCf  lib.  it  cap.  3,  §  6. 
Aristotle  is  speakins  of  those  who  are  susceptible 
of  placability  (TrpaoTT^ros) ;  also  of  those  towards 
whom,  and  the  occasions  on  which,  it  is  felt.  His 
illustration  is  as  follows  : — 

oTt  8k  irpos  Tovs  TaTTctvov/Acvovs  Travcrat  17 
opyh,  Kot  ot  Kvv€S  StfXovcriv,  ov  SaKvorrcs  tovs 
KaOi^ovras. 

"Bat  the  fact  that  anger  ceases  towards  such  as 
humble  themselyea  even  dogs  erince  by  their  not  biting 
those  who  rife  as  suppliants." — EngL  Transl,  Talboys, 
Oxford,  second  edit.,  1833. 

My  own  private  note  on  this  passage  in  my  Aris- 
totle is  as  follows,  and  valeat  quantum : — 

'*  It  is  said  by  some  that  dogs  will  not  often  attack 

Sersons  in  a  ritting  posture ;  but  I  rather  suppose  that 
ogs  were  trained  to  respect  the  suppliants  when  in  their 
proper  attitude.  Pliny  attributes  this  to  the  lion : 
'  Leoni  tantum  ex  feria  dementia  in  suppUoes :  proitratis 
parcit'  (Plin.,  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  Tiii.)." 

The  Greek  yerb  KaOUin  seems  to  hare  been  used 
almost  technically  for  *'  sitting  as  a  suppliant,"  e,g,y 
it  is  used  as  such  in  Thucydides,  bk.  i.  ch.  136. 
Themistodes,  in  his  flight,  when  ostracized  by 
thankless  Athens,  came  to  the  ptJace  of  Admetus, 
King  of  the  Molossians,  who  was  no  friend  of  his. 
But  the  wife  of  Admetus  took  pity  on  him  ;  and 
then  Thucydides  says  :— 

T^s  yvi/aticos  tKkrqs  y€v6fi€Vos  StSao'/crrai  wr' 
dxtrrjs  Tov  walSa  cr<fmv  Xafiiov  Ka6C(€(r6at.  €7rl 
T^v  coTtav. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  note  of  the  following 
fact,  that  this  Oxford  translation  of  the  Rhetoric 
into  English  was  originally  made  by  the  Rev.  John 
Besly,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  the 
second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  many 
notes,  by  the  writer  of  this  note,  in  the  year  1832. 

E.  A.  D. 

Plutarch  quotes  the  passage  relating  to  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey^xiY,  29-31,  in  his  treatise  De  Solertia 
Animalium  (970  E.,  voL  x.  p.  44,  ed.  Reiske) : — 

-qficpov  fi€V  €/X(^ao'iv  Ofiov  Kal  v\//r)\ov  <j>povin- 

fUXTOS    TTOlOlJo-tV     ot     KVV€St     oi'JrOTp€7r6fl€VOl     TOIV 

crvyKa$€^ofj.€v<av  [here  follow  the  lines]  ovkcti  yap 
irpoo^liayovr ai  tois  vTroTTCo-ouo-i  Kat  y€yovoo*t 
rairctv^  T0L5  cf cts  6fj.o(ois, 

The  same  passage  probably  suggested  to  Aristotle 


his  remark  in  the  Rhetoric  (iL  3,  §  6).  But  he 
may  have  observed  the  same  fieu^t,  as  possiblj 
Pliny  had,  who  writes,  in  his  NcUural  History^ 
viiL  IxL  (xL),  of  dogs,  "  Impetus  eorum  et  aae^itiA 
mitigatur  ab  homine  considente  humi."  Whether 
the  assertion  be  always  true  as  a  matter  of  £aet  I 
cannot  say ;  but  remembering  the  passage  in  the 
Rhetoric,  and  trusting  to  the  authonty  of  Aristotle 
as  a  naturalist  as  wefl  as  a  critic,  I  acted  upon  it 
when  beset  by  Wallachian  sheep-dogs  on  my  wa7  on 
foot  to  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  near  Constantinople, 
in  1852 ;  and  though  I  did  not  actually  sit  down^ 
yet  by  remaining  perfectly  stiU,  and  very  like  <me 
raTTcivos  rots  c^c&s,  I  found  that  the  dogs  did 
nothing  but  bark,  till  the  shepherds  c&me  and 
called  them  off.  Perhi^  those  who  have  Mr. 
Jesse's  Book  on  the  Dog  may  be  able  to  answer 
this  part  of  the  query  from  his  pages,  or  others 
from  personal  knowledge.        W.  E.  Bucklbt. 

W.  T.  M.  will  find  the  answer  to  his  question 
in  Odyssey,  xiv.  29-31 : — 
e^aTrCvq^  8'  *08vor^a  iSov  kvv€S  vXaKOfKopoC 
04  ft€V  K€K\'qyovT€S  hrk^pafiov'  avrap  ^OBv<r<r€vs 
€(€T0  KipSoo'vvy. 

**  Suddenly  the  barking  dogs  saw  Ulysses ;  baying,  they 
rushed  upon  him,  but  Ulysses  craftily  sat  him  down." 

Homer  does  not  st>ate  directly  the  result  of  the 
craft,  except  hinting  in  the  next  line  that  Ulysses 
would  have  "  suffeiid  grievous  pain  "  had  not  the 
swineherd  run  to  his  aid  ;  but  a  passage  in  Aris- 
totle, Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  6,  attempts  an  explanation  of 
the  fact.  Whether  the  assertion  be  correct  in  &<^ 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  the  plan  of  the 
Homeric  swineheid  is  tax  the  best,  who 

cr€V€V  Kvvas  aXXvSiS  dXXov 

7rvKv^€ri.v  ki$dB€cr€riv' 
(he  drove  away  the  dogs  in  all  directions  with 
showers  of  stones)  Hom.,  Odyss,^  loc  ciL 

A.  H.  Cooks. 

King's  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

About  thirty  years  ago.  Colonel  Mure,  of  Cald- 
well, published  some  travels  in  Greece,  rich  in 
Homeric  lore,  and  I  think  it  was  there  I  met  with 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  day  the  traveller,  when 
attacked  by  dogs,  finds  safety,  as  Ulysses  did,  by 
sitting  down,  dropping  his  stick,  and  pelting  them 
with  the  stones  which  everywhere  are  found  ready 
to  the  hand.  L.  C.  R 

The  passage  of  Homer  seems  to  be  the  Odyssey^ 
lib.  xiv.  29-31  ;  that  of  Pliny,  Nat.  JIis*.,  Hb.  viii 
ch.  xL  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  vorepa  rwv  (t^iav 
(j^povipmraTOf  ch.  xv.,  quotes  the  passage  of  Homer 
referred  to  above.  Etonsksis. 

First  Local  Newspapers  (5«»  S.  viiL  72, 140, 

153, 179.)— Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 

the  age  of  early  provincial  newspapers  will  know 

that  the  subject  is  surrounded-with  difficulties,  the 
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principal  one  being  the  absence  of  early  copies 
with  which  to  rerUy  statements.  The  only  con- 
clusire  proof  of  a  paper  haying  been  published  in 
a  certain  year  is  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  alleged 
date.  Mb.  Patbbsov,  in  his  corrections  of  my 
list,  has  fallen  into  seyeral  errors  himself. 

The  paper  published  at  Leith,  by  Christopher 
HigginSy  on  Oct.  26,  1653  (at  Cromwell's  instiga- 
tion), was  the  MercuritLs  PolUiciis  (not  Criticw), 
Thb   paper,   which   was  a  reprint  of  a  London 

frint,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Edinburgh, 
do  not,  however,  consider  this  a  true  local  paper. 
It  was  an  imported  print,  and  was  published  to 
order.  During  the  contest  between  Charles  and 
his  Parliament,  newspapers  were  printed  at  Oxford, 
Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  probably  in  other  towns, 
but  their  publication  at  these  places  was  owing  to 
the  accident  of  circumstances.  A  true  local  news- 
paper is  one  arising  spontaneously  from  the  town 
m  which  it  is  print^,  and  in  this  respect  Edin- 
buigh,  with  its  Mercurius  CaUdonius^  heads  the 
list  The  exact  title  of  the  first  number  of  this 
paper  is  Mercurius  Caledonius,  "  comprising  the 
affairs  now  in  agitation  in  Scotland,  with  a  survey 
of  forraign  intefligence  from  Monday,  Decemb.  31, 
to  Tuesday,  Jan.  8th,  1661."  The  paper  was 
therefore  published  in  1661  (not  1660). 

The  age  of  the  Stamford  Mercury  has  been  dis- 
onssed  in  the  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q."  ad  nameam, 
but  no  proof  has  been  given  that  it  was  in  ex- 
istence prior  to  1 7 1 2.  There  were  several  copies  in 
the  Caxton  Exhibition,  the  earliest  being  dated 
Nov.  7,  1717,  No.  18,  voL  x.,  and,  as  the  volumes 
were  half  yearly,  it  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
paper  was  commenced  in  1712.  Even  if  it  had 
been  commenced  in  1695,  it  would  not  have  been 
"the  oldest  existing  British  newspaper.''  That 
honour  belongs  to  the  London  GaxetU,  it  having 
been  commenced  as  the  Oxford  OazetUy  in  Nov., 
1666,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in 
the  metropolis.  The  place  of  publication  was 
changed  to  London  in  Feb.,  1667,  and  there  it  has 
been  published  uninterruptedly  from  that  date  to 
tius. 

With  reference  to  the  York  Mercury,  Andrews, 
in  his  History  of  British  Journalism,  infers 
(although  he  does  not  expressly  state)  that  the 
paper  was  commenced  in  1715.  Timperley  states 
that  it  is  not  known  when  it  commenced.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  that  Ma.  Paterson  is  enabled  to 
fix  the  date  as  Feb.  23,  1718;  but  what  is  his 
authority  ? 

In  the  Caxton  Exhibition  there  was  an  early 
volume  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  1719-20  (lent  by 
Mr.  Edward  Baines),  and  it  is  from  this  volume 
that  I  fixed  the  date  of  its  origin  as  1719. 

The  first  Manchester  paper  was  the  Weekly 
Journal,  publbhed  in  1719,  and  not  the  Man- 
chester Gazette,  published  in  1730. 

My  list,  therefore,  is  correct  with  the  exceptions 


of  Manchester  and  York  (if,  in  the  latter  case, 
Mr.  Patbbson's  authority  is  a  good  one). 

William  Katnbr. 
133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Nottiog  Hill. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  that 
among  the  earliest  provincial  newspapers  esta- 
blished in  Scotland  was  the  Kelso  Chronicle.  Its 
publication  was  commenced  in  March,  1783,  and 
was  continued  (during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  as  the  British  Chronicle)  for  about  twenty 
years.  It  was  first  published  as  a  quarto,  the  size 
of  the  page  being  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
Athenceum,  and  having  three  columns  to  the  page. 
It  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  folio  shape,  and 
made  to  contain  more  matter.  The  publisher  was 
James  Palmer,  who,  though  cautious  in  his  ex- 

Eression  of  opinion,  held  views  far  too  advanced  for 
is  time,  and  suffered  incarceration  in  the  county 
gaol  on  account  of  something  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  Ms  journal.  It  was  to  counteract 
its  influence  that  the  Ballantynes,  afterwards  the 
printers  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  started  in  1797  the 
Kelso  Mail,  which  still  continues  as  a  twice-o-week 
paper  in  the  Conservative  interest.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Chronicle  was  established 
and  published  for  twenty  years  in  a  town  which 
now  numbers  only  some  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
would  be  less  populous  then,  we  have  some  grounds 
for  surprise  that  such  a  place  should  have  been 
selected  as  the  centre  from  which  it  should  have 
been  issued  ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  it  served 
the  whole  Border  district  as  a  medium  for  both 
news  and  advertisements.  A  complete  file  of  the 
paper  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rutherfurd,. 
t>ookseller,  Kelso,  and  for  a  series  of  years  copious 
and  curious  selections  from  its  local  columns  have 
been  published  in  a  local  annual,  The  Border 
Almanac.  T.  C. 

Kelso. 

"  The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible  "^ 

S5*^  S.  viii  89.) — The  reference  made  by  the  Rev. 
Tames  Hamilton,  in  his  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall  on 
"  The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible,"  is  tc 
Robert  PoUok,  author  of  The  Course  of  Time, 
bom  on  the  farm  of  North  Muirhouse,  parish  of 
Eaglesham,  Renfrewshire.  After  being  licensed 
as  preacher  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  attacked  with  pulmonary  disease,  and  died 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  Shirly 
Common,  Southampton,  where  he  hod  gone  for 
change  of  climate.  Hie  Course  of  Time  was  pub- 
lished early  in  1827~the  same  year  in  whicdi  he 
died : — 

"  The  youth  of  great  religions  soul,  who  sat 
Retired  in  voluntary  loneliness, 
In  reverie  extravagant  now  rapt, 
Or  poring  now  on  book  of  ancient  date 
With  filial  awe,  and  dipping  oft  his  pen 
To  write  immortal  things."  Book  rii. 

James  Gibso^I^ 
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I  suppose  Mr.  Hamilton's  somewhat  extravagant 
eulogy  refers  to  Robert  PoUok,  author  of  The 
Course  of  Time,  a  long  religious  epic  poem  very 
popular  in  its  day.  The  late  Prof.  Spalding  gives 
a  very  just  estimate  of  it  when  he  says  : — 

"Iti  deeply  reliffious  character  recommended  it  to 
Eerioui  person!,  and  it  was  admired  by  critics  for  the 
many  flashes  of  original  eenius  which  light  up  the  crude 
and  unwieldy  design,  and  atone  for  the  narrow  range  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  the  stiff  pomposity 
that  perrades  the  diction." 

Pollok,  who  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in 
Renfrewshire,  died  of  consumption  in  1827,  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  a  few  months  after  his  poem 
appeared.  R.  M.  Spbnce,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arfouthnott,  N.B. 

I  should  suppose  that  the  reference  of  Dr.  James 
Hamilton  in  the  extract  given  by  Mr.  Cupper  is 
to  Robert  PoUok,  M.A.,  author  of  The  Couree  of 
Time,  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  residing  at 
Muirhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Glasgow.  The  £kte  of  his  birth 
was  Oct  19, 1798,  and  of  his  death,  Sept.  18, 1827, 
so  that  he  died  not  having  completed  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.  For  so  young  a  man  the  poem  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered  is,  no  doubt,  a 
remarkable  production.  It  is  said  to  have  occu- 
pied his  thoughts  for  fourteen  years.  It  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  its  popularity  in 
certain  religious  circles  is  still  very  gr^. 

D.  B. 

"  Mazagran"  (6^  S.  viiL  26,  76, 118, 176.)— 
I  was  a  boy  at  coUege  in  Paris  when  the  fight  at 
Mazagran  took  place.    A  eomplainte,  or  popular 
ballad,  was  written  about  it,  and  this  ditty  speedilv 
travelled  from  the  carrefoura  into  our  playground. 
I  can  remember  only  these  lines : — 
**  Honneur,  honnenr  k  Mazagran ! 
Honneur,  honnenr  &  Mazagran ! 
Nous  n'6tions,  nous,  que  cent  viogt-trois 
Gontre-e-e  douze  mille  je  crois." 

Gborob  Auoustus  Sala. 

Pilgrims'  Hatch  (6^S.  viiL  loa)— The  follow- 
ing passage,  extractea  from  a  book  which  is  very 
well  worth  reading,  namely,  Hu  Autobiography 
•and  other  Memor%CLU  of  Mr$,  Oilbert  {formerly 
Ann  Taylor\  in  illustration  of  the  derivation  of 
the  name  of  this  pbce,  will  interest  your  corre- 
spondent OXOKIENSIS  :— 

"  Butf  in  addition  to  Stanford  Rivers,  there  was  now 
*  Pilgrims'  Hatch '  to  visit  There,  upon  a  picturesque 
•common,  a  gate  once  stood  to  receive  the  toll  of  pilgrims 
on  their  way  by  Tilbury  to  Canterbury ;  and  toere  her 
brother  Jefiei^s  and  his  wife  had  taken  up  their  abode, 
in  one  of  those  ouaint  old  houses,  set  in  the  midst  of  an 
ample  garden,  that  the  Tajlor  family  alwajs  affected. 
In  front,  the  common  stretched  away  into  a  woodland 
district,  that  in  varying  shades  filled  a  large  tract  of 
•country,  up  to  the  heights  of  Daubury  on  the  horizon. 
Behind,  another  rich  woodland  sank  gradually,  some 
/our  or  five  miles,  into  the  valley  of  the  Boding,  where 


Stanford  Rivers  lay.  It  was  a  charming  drive  between 
the  two  seclusions  chosen  by  the  brothers.  Their  house- 
holds  were  very  different  A  large  family  was  gather- 
ing round  the  scholar  and  philosopher,  who  passed 
continually  with  grave  steps  from  the  sanctum  of  his 
folios  into  the  nursery  or  school-room,  or  out  among  the 
merry  voices  in  the  garden.  No  children  blessed  the 
other's  hearth,  though  his  genial,  careless  nature  seemed 
intended  for  such  a  surrounding,  and  his  literary  works 
were  almost  all  intended  for  their  amusement  or  uistnic- 
tion."— Vol.  il.  pp.  140-1. 

Stanford  Rivers,  alluded  to,  is  a  village  near  Chip- 
ping Ongar,  in  Essex,  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  the  residence  of  Isaac  Taylor,  the  well-known 
writer,  who  died  there  in  1865,  and  is  buried  in 
its  quiet  churchyard.  It  may  b^  worth  mention- 
ing that  few  country  parishes  in  England  can 
IxMist  of  such  celebrated  rectors  as  this  quiet  Essex 
^urish  can  claim.  Amongst  them  are—Thom&s 
Cole,  Dean  of  Salisbury ;  Richard  Montamie, 
Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  Roger  Mainwaring,  BLuiop 
of  St  Davids  ;  Richard  Mulcaster,  the  celebrated 
Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School ;  and, 
recently,  Henry  Jattam,  D.D.,  the  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar,  who  died  there  in  1868. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newboume  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Wright  (Essex),  vol  iL  p.  537,  under  **  Chafford 
Hnndrod,"  after  stating  that  the  chapel  of  Brent- 
wood was  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  k  Becket,  that 
such  chapel  was  founded  in  1221,  at  the  request  of 
David,  Abbot  of  Osyth,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  that  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  St  Osyth  were  to  build  it  on  their  own  fee  at 
the  new  pbce,  and  to  maintain  a  proper  priest  to 
officiate,  adds,  in  a  note  : — 

*'  The  perquisites  of  the  chaplun  arose  from  the  gifts 
of  travellers,  and  such  as  came  out  of  devotion  to  St 
Thomas ;  from  whom  a  gate  in  this  parish,  on  the  Ongar 
road,  has  been  named  Pilgrims*  Hatch;  and  opposite  to  it 
another  gate  or  hatch  has  been  called  Hou,  or  Forest 
Hatch.- 

R.  S.  Charnock; 

Junior  Garrick. 

E  FINAL  {6^  S.  viii.  46.)— I  remember  some 
years  ago  hearing  an  anecdote  of  a  French  gentle- 
man who  by  great  pains  acquired  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  English  th.  **  But,"  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  "you  have  two  pronunciations  of  this 
double  letter,  one  soft  and  the  other  hard.  These 
I  can  scarcely  distinguish  by  ear,  but  I  have 
taueht  myself  to  pronounce  them  by  the  foUowing 
method — by  placing  a  light  feather  or  small  shred 
of  paper  on  the  back  of  my  hand.  If  I  place  ray 
mouth  close  to  the  feather  and  say  the  words  the^ 
those,  thy,  &a,  the  feather  is  not  moved  from  the 
hand ;  but  if  I  say  theme,  thorn,  thatch,  &c,  the 
stronger  action  of  the  lips  blows  off  the  feather." 
This  peculiarity  in  the  English  pronunciation  was 
a  new  light  to  his  friend.    I  am  not  aware  that  it 

has  been  noticed  in  any  English  work,  and  I  do 
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not  know  whether  the  above  story  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  print.  In  these  cases  the  softening  does 
not  arise  from  a  final  e. 

In  glancing  over  a  dictionary,  there  are  not  more 
than  eighteen  words,  exclusive  of  compounds, 
which  have  this  peculiarity  of  pronunciation,  and 
these  are  all  words  of  one  syllable  except  thitkeTf 
which  I  imagine  may  rank  as  a  compound.  It  is 
needless  to  enumerate  them.  They  are  all  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  so  are  many  others  where  the  pronunci- 
ation is  hard.  There  is  one  English  word  where 
the  terminal  th  is  soft,  and  that  is  the  word  vnth^ 
a  word  which  possesses  great  affinity  with  those 
alladed  to. 

In  testing  the  sounds  ^,  d^  th  (soft),  and  th 
(hard),  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  on  the  palate 
and  the  teeth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tongue 
takes  as  it  were  four  steps  along  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  the  furthest  back  bein^  the  t;  the  second  the 
(?,  being  the  centre  of  the  palate  ;  at  the  th  soft 
the  tongue  touches  the  gums,  while  for  th  hard  the 
tongue  is  forcibly  pressed  against  the  front  teeth. 

Z.  Z. 

The  view  taken  by  Murdock,  and  represented 
by  Mr.  Ward,  as  to  the  first  function  of  this 
letter,  though,  of  course,  practicallv  true,  seems  to 
me  at  least  defective,  if  not  actually  grounded  on 
a  wrong  assumption.  The  words  bane  and  ban 
were  originally  spelled  according  to  their  pro- 
nnDciation,  not  pronounced  according  to  their 
spelling.  Ba  has  naturally  a  long  sound,  but  ban 
is  bound  to  be  short,  for  an  experiment  vivd  voce 
will  prove  that  ban  is  impossible  ;  the  attempt  to 
pronounce  such  a  word  either  results  in  bd4n  (or 
the  %  may  be  exchanged  for  some  other  short 
vowel)  or  in  bd-ni  (e  "  mute  ") ;  for  a  consonant 
cannot  be  pronounced  immediately  after  a  long 
vowel  If  no  short  vowel  is  allowed,  a  pause  or 
cessation  of  sound  must  intervene  between  the 
long  vowel  and  the  consonant ;  in  which  case,  if 
the  consonant  is  to  have  any  sound,  some  vocable 
must  follow,  and  e  mute  is  chosen  (as  being  least 
aodible)  when  no  other  than  a  nominal  syllable  is 
required.  The  function  of  the  e  in  bane  is  there- 
fore more  correctly  described  as  protecting  the 
length  of  a  syllable  already  long  than  as  lengthen- 
ing a  naturally  short  one. 

The  practical  fact  in  pronunciation  of  the  im- 
possibility of  ban,  &c.,  is  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  modem  spelling  reformers  of  the  phonetic  per- 
vasion, many  of  whom  consider  the  vowel  sounds 
of  rdin,  ritgn,  erdnlif  &c.,  to  be  identical  mono- 
sylhibles.  Charlbs  F.  Hardt. 

Claphim  Park,  8.W. 

PiTiR  DB  MoNTFORT  (5**  S.  viiL  139.)— The 
iimilarity  of  name  has  led  to  frequent  mistakes 
between  Peter  de  Montfort,  of  Beaudesert,  co. 
Warwick,  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Uioester.  Though  Peter  de  Montfort  was  a  warm 


adherent  of  the  great  earl,  he  belonged  to  another 
family,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Thurstan  de 
Montfort,  great  nephew  of  Henry  de  Newburgh^ 
the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Warwick.  Thurstan 
received  a  grant  of  Donnilee,  adjoining  the  present 
town  of  Henley-in-Arden,  and  on  the  mount  there 
erected  a  strong  castle,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Beaudesert,  now  vulgarly  pronounced  Belser.  Peter 
was  a  common  name  among  the  descendants  of 
Thurstan,  but  Peter  (circa  1220-1265)  was  a  busy 
and  active  man  in  the  barons'  wars,  the  first 
Speaker  of  Parliament,  and  was  slain  with  his 
namesake  on  the  green  hills  at  Evesham.  His  son 
Peter  was  taken  prisoner,  and  another  of  the* 
family  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  defenders 
of  Eenilworth  Castle  at  the  great  siege.  The  De 
Montforts  compounded  for  their  estates  under  the 
ban  or  dictum  of  Kenilworth  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  Guy  de  Montfort  intermarried  with 
the  Beauchamps^  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  Beau- 
desert went  into  the  possession  of  William  Beau- 
champ,  afterwards  Lord  Bergavenny.  At  hia 
death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Botelers  and 
Frevilles,  who  had  married  co-heiresses,  and  the 
male  line  became  extinct.  The  De  Montforts  of 
Coleshill  and  of  Maxstoke  were  descended  from  an. 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family.  I  may  mention 
that  William  Trussell,  sometimes  represented  as 
the  second  and,  at  other  times,  the  third  Speaker, 
was  also  a  Warwickshire  man,  and  had  his  seat  at 
Billesley.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A. 

"  Lait  "  (5*^  S.  viii.  10.)— I  can  state  from  my 
own  knowledge  that  the  word  is  audible  within 
two  miles  of  York.  For  at  Osbaldwick  (Osbrigg> 
we  are  "restoring"  our  church,  that  is  to  say, 
pulling  it  to  pieces  and  making  it  spick-and-span 
new.  And  as  I  talked  there  to  Tommy  Harrison, 
groom  and  gardener,  who  takes  a  due  interest  in- 
the  good  work,  I  was  made  to  understand  why 
"nut  sae  mooch"  was  a-doing  at  it.  "They're 
laatin'  on  him,"  said  Tommy—"  they  're  laatin*  o' 
t'arch-iteck."  A.  J.  M. 

In  the  Mid-Yorkehire  Oloisary  of  the  E.  D.  S. 
laitf  to  seek  or  search,  is  marked  as  being  ia 
general  use  in  Mid  Yorkshire  and  in  Lower 
Nidderdale,  the  lead-mining  district  about  Pateley 
Bridge.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Whitby 
Glossary  (E.  D.  S.)  as  latCy  which  is  used  both  as  a 
verb  and  as  a  noun.  My  first  introduction  to  the 
word  was  in  an  anecdote  told  me  at  Loftus  ii^ 
Cleveland  to  illustrate  the  dialect  of  an  old  woman 
of  that  district.  St.  Swithin. 

Lait  or  kUe  is  in  common  use  in  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland  in  the  sense  of  "  to  seek."  Fer- 
guson, Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  IVestrrwr* 
land,  derives  it  from  N.  Wto,  A.-S.  UUhian. 

J.  H.  N. 
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'^  Lait,  to  seek  anything  hidden,  N."  (vide 
•Oro3e) ;  "  Laite,  to  search,  to  seek  for.  Still  in 
use  in  the  N.  of  England"  {vide  Halliwell). 

F.  D. 

NottiDgham. 

A  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (5"* 
S.  viii.  144.) — This  letter  forms  the  twenty-ninth 
number  of  the  PheniXf  a  work  published  by  J. 
Morphew  in  1708.  Phenix  28  contains  "  A  Short 
Discourse  upon  the  Reasonableness  of  Men's  having 
-a  Religion,  or  Worship  of  God,  by  (Jeorge,  Duke 
of  Buckingham."  The  letter  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  Buckingham's  works  published  in  1775. 

A.  B.   MiDDLETON. 
The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Tasso  AND  HIS  Translators  (5***  S.  viiL  161.) 
— Dr.  Johnson,  whose  opinions  upon  literary  work 
may  still  carry  some  weight,  did  not  think  Hoole's 
translation  of  Tasso  contemptible,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Warren  Hastings  (Boswell's  Life,  Murray's 
1  voL  edit.,  1860,  p.  677)  he  says  :  "  Mr.  Hoole, 
a  gentleman  long  known  and  long  esteemed  in 
the  India  House,  after  having  translated  Tasso, 
has  undertaken  Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified 
for  his  undertaking  he  has  already  shown." 

J.  W.  W. 

A  Recent  Corruptiok  of  the  English 
Language  (5*^  S.  viii.  186.)— The  use  of  ordy  for 
except  is  not  of  such  recent  introduction  as  Unsda 
rsupposes.  Pepys  writes,  under  date  August  22, 
1668  :  "  This  morning  Captain  Cocke  comes,  and 
tells  me  that  he  is  now  assured  that  it  is  true,  what 
he  told  me  the  other  day,  that  our  whole  ofl&ce  will 
be  turned  out,  only  me,  which  whether  he  says  true 
or  not,  I  know  not."  In  the  sense  of  "except 
that,"  only  is  not  uncommon.  See  Macaulay's 
History^  Cabinet  edition,  voL  iiL  p.  32,  note. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Lord  Grey's  and  W.  Scott's  Ghost  Stories 
(5»^  S.  viii.  187.)— Cyril  will  find  an  allusion  to 
the  so-called  "  ghost  of  Byron  "  in  Lockhart's  Life, 
vii.  58.  A  full  detail  of  it  is  given  in  Scott's 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft^  p.  38,  part  of  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

**  It  was  when  laying  down  his  book  and  passing  into 
this  hall,  through  which  the  moon  was  beginning  to 
•shine,  that  the  indiTidual  of  whom  I  speak  (Scott  him- 
self) saw,  right  before  hini«  and  in  a  standing  posture, 
the  exact  representation  of  his  departed  frieno,  whose 
recollection  hud  been  so  strongly  brought  to  his  imagina- 
tion. He  stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to  notice 
the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  impressed 
upon  the  bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  costume 
of  the  illustrious  poet.  Sensible,  however,  of  the 
4eluaion,  he  felt  no  sentiment  saTe  of  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  reEemblance,  and  stepped 
onwards  towards  the  JElgure,  which  resolved  itself,  as  he 
approached,  into  the  various  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed.     These  were  merely  a  screen,  occupied  by 


great  coats,  shawls,  plaids,  and  such  other  articles  as  ai0 
usually  found  in  a  country  entrance  halL*' 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 
Waterloo  Lodge,  Beading. 

EicHARD  Brinsley  Sheridan  (5***  S.  viii  149.) 
— For  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  the  information  of 
your  New  York  correspondent  it  should  be  noted 
that  Lady  Caroline  Norton  thus  referred  to  had 
no  existence.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Families  op  Woodroof,  or  Woodrove,  of 
WooLLEY,  CO.  York  (5^  S.  viii.  89.)— There  is 
a  pedigree  of  this  family  in  the  Visitation  of  York- 
shire, 1612,  p.  381  (ed.  by  Joseph  Foster),  ter- 
minating with  Charles,  the  grandson  of  Richard 
Woodrove,  and  the  co-heiress  of  Percy.  Since 
then  all  trace  of  this  branch  of  the  Woodrove 
family  would  appear  to  be  lost.  In  Banks's 
Baronia  Anglica  Concentrata,  p.  369  (ed.  1844), 
will  be  found  another  pedigree,  in  which  the  heir 
of  the  line  is  traced  to  Percy  Woodruff  Paver, 
bom  1829.  But  for  the  claim  of  the  Pavers  to 
represent  the  Woodroves  and  the  Percies,  see 
Herald  and  Genealogist,  voL  iii.  pp.  269,  464  (ed. 
by  the  late  J.  G.  Nichols).  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

C.  H.  will  find  a  pedigree  of  Woodruffe  of 
Wolley  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter's  Deanery  of 
Doncaster,  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  and  that  of  Pudsey 
of  Bolton  in  Mr.  Whitaker^s  Deanery  of  Craven^ 
second  edit.,  p.  110,  as  also  in  the  Visitation  of 
1530,  given  in  voL  xli.  of  the  Surtees  Society's 
publications.  H.  W. 

"Music-critic"  v.  "Musical  Critic"  (5** 
S.  viii.  89.)-— As  the  correct  term  should  be  a 
compound  substantive,  musiC'Critic  answers  the 
conditions,  and  is  supported  by  music  -book, 
-lesson,  -master,  -pupil,  -stool,  -teacher,  &c.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  musical  critic  would  be  a  critic 
musical,  just  as  a  musical  box  is  a  box  musical 
when  set  going ;  but  a  music-critic  is  a  critic  of 
music,  just  as  a  music- writer  is  a  writer  of  music. 
Of  course,  if  "music"  were  an  adjective,  as  "magic" 
is,  it    would    be    optional    to  use  "  music ''  or 


"  musical "  adjectively. 


J.  Beale. 


MSS.  in  a  Convent  at  Vallombrosa  (4*^  S. 
xi.  62.)—The  MSS.  in  the  convent  at  Vallom- 
brosa were  of  considerable  value.  Part  of  them 
were  sold  through  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  some 
years  ago,  and  many  are  in  my  collection.  Tl^y 
are  of  early  date,  beautifully  written,  and  in  fine 
preservation.  One  confirming  certain  privileges  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bartolome,  time  of  Pope 
Benedict,  is  dated  "  the  ix.  hour  of  the  28th  of  the 
month  of  November."  R.  H.  Wood. 

Rugby. 

[See  5«»  S.  vii.  493  L^    .        1 
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The  Christian  Name  Cecil  (6^  S.  vi.  491 ; 
viL  66,  218.)— An  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury married  Cecil,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  Matthews,  Esq.,  of  Castley-Menich.  The 
came  has  also  been  given  to  daughters  of  that 
house  since  then.  Ch.  El.  Ma. 

"Balderdash"  (5*»»  S.  rii.  228,  274,  478.)— 
Your  mention  of  balderdash  reminds  me  of  an 
epigram  in  a  country  paper  which  I  did  not  think 
a  bad  one.    It  was  on  Balder  and  Mavd : — 
"  The  authors  of  these  toIs  of  trash 
Confess  but  half  their  sin ; 
For  they  give  us  Balder  without  the  dash. 
And  Maud  without  the  Im.^* 

P.  P. 

Lord  Derby's  "Leap  in  the  dark"  (5*^  S. 

vL  2.9,  94^  151,  273  ;  vil  252,  358.)-Your  corre- 

spondent  Mr.  Madblet  seems  to  have  hit  the 

source  of  this  in  Vivian  Orey  (5">  S.  vL  151) ; 

but,  as  a  suggestive  contribution  to  the  question, 

let  me  point  to  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxiv.  :— 

"  Who  loves  not  Knowledge? 
■*  •  •  * 

——on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire; 
She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance" 

W.  T.  M. 
Shinfield  Grove. 

Thomas  Chitrchtard  (5*^  S.  viiL  10.)— Mr. 
Adnitt  will  find  much  information  with  regard 
to  Churchyard  in  that  most  interesting  Uttle 
volume  edited  by  Dr.  Philip  Bliss  (Oxford,  1813), 
entitled  Bibliographieal  MisceUanies^  being  a 
Selection  of  Curious  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose. 
It  contains  (1)  the  "  Life  of  Churchyard,"  printed 
from  two  publications  of  that  writer,  whicn  are  of 
great  rarity  and  price:  The  Firsts  Parte  ofChippsSf 
4to.,  1575,  and  Churchyard^ s  Charge^  4to.,  1580. 
(2)  Wood's  "Life  of  Churchyard,"  taken  from 
the  A  thence  Oxonienses  as  enlarged  by  Bliss.  This 
contains  a  list  of  his  works. 

A  notice  of  Churchvard  will  be  found  in  Fuller's 
Worthies  of  England^  vol  ii.  p.  262,  ed.  1811 ; 
and  there  is  a  mention  of  his  monument  in 
Weevcr's  Ancie^U  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  271, 
ed.  1767. 

Inferences  to  his  Story  of  Jane  Shore,  &c.,  are 
made  in  the  "  Complaint  of  Rosamond  "  (Daniel's 
Works,  voL  i.  p.  38,  ed.  1718),  and  in  "The 
Ketum  from  Parnassus,"  Act  L  sc.  2  {Old  Plays, 
voL  iii.  pk  216).  Rose's  Biographical  Dictionary 
{t,v,  "  Churchyard  ")  says  : — 

"  Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  his  Calamities  qf  Authors,  very 
aptly  characterizes  him  as  one  of  those  unfortunate 
men  who  have  written  poetry  all  their  days,  and  lived 
a  long  life  to  complete  their  misfortune.  His  works  are 
minutely  enumernted  by  Ritson  in  bis  BiUiographia 
Poitiea,  and  some  well-selected  specimens  have  appeared 
in  the  Censura  LiUraria.'* 

I  think,  also,  mention  is  made  of  this  poet  in 


Burgon's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  but  I  have 
not  the  work  at  hand  to  refer  to.         W.  F.  R. 
Worle  Vicarage. 

I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ori- 
ginal publications  of  this  author  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  a  man  may  live  a  long  life  without  see- 
ing one  of  them  ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  a  few  of  his  pieces  were  republished,  and, 
if  Mr.  Adnitt  can  meet  with  the  book,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  will  get  full  satisfaction  therefrom, 
and  be  well  entertained  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
contains  "The  Life  of  Churchyard,  with  an 
amended  List  of  his  many  Writings,"  written  by 
an  author  of  great  research  respecting  every  anti- 
quarian subject  that  he  entered  upon.  The  title 
of  the  work  referred  to  is — 

**  Churchyard's  Chips  concerning  Scotland :  being  a 
Collection  of  his  Pieces  relatire  to  that  Country ;  with 
Historical  Notices  and  a  Life  of  the  Author;  orna- 
mented with  Churchyard's  Arms,  and  a  Fac-simile  of  his 
Writing  and  Signature.  By  George  Chalmers,  F.B.S.S.A. 
(in-8.)  London,  Printed  for  Longman  k  Co.,  and  A. 
Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1817." 

An  early  edition  of  "  Thomas  Churchyard^s 
Chippes,  contayninge  Twelve  severall  Labours, 
dedicated  to  Christopher  Hatton,  in-4,  blue  mor., 
1578,"  was  sold  at  George  Hibbert's  book  sale,  by 
R.  H.  Evans,  Pall  Mdl,  London,  in  1829,  for 
6Z.  16«.  6(i,  and  at  that  time  the  purchaser  had  to 
pay  the  auction  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  6s,  lOd., 
making  the  cost  of  this  book  71,  3«.  4<i,  from 
which  it  will  appear  in  what  estimation  Church- 
yard's writings  are  held. 

He  had  seen  much  of  the  world  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  having  been  at  the  wars  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  in  Ireland,  so  that  he  passed  through  a  some- 
what eventful  life. 

His  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Bristol, 
in  1574,  and  to  Norwich,  in  1578,  will  be  found 
reprinted  in  Nichols's  Progresses,     D.  Whttb. 

Camden's  Bemaines  concerning  Britaine  (ed. 
1614,  p.  386)  in  the  chapter  on  epitaphs  has 
the  following  : — 

**  For  old  Th.  Churchyard,  the  poore  Court-Poet,  this 
is  now  commonly  current : — 

*  Come,  Alecto,  and  lend  me  thy  torch 
To  find  a  Churchyard  in  the  Church-porch. 
Poverty  and  Poetry  this  tombe  doth  enclose, 
Therefore,  Gentlemen,  be  merry  in  Prose.* " 

F.  D. 
Nottingham. 

Curious  Names  (5«»  S.  vii.  386,  615;  viiL  127, 
218.)— The  Clergy  List  for  1877  gives  the  name  of 
Rev.  Robt.  Harmer  Crucefix,  curate  of  Long  Eaton, 
Notts.  There  was  also  a  famous  Br.  Crucefix, 
well  known  in  connexion  with  Freemasonry,  who 
died  somewhere  about  1850.  T.  F.  R. 
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"  Nine  Men's  Morricb"  (5*^  S.  vii.  466,  614 ; 
viii.  51,  218.)— A  paper  upon  **Peg  Meryll,"  the 
Northamptonshire  name  for  this  game,  with  an 
account  of  a  stone  found  at  Hargrave  Church,  on 
which  a  diagram  of  the  game  was  cut,  was  read 
before  the  Architectural  Societies  of  Leicestershire 
and  Northamptonshire  on  June  6,  1871,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  yolume.  It  was  bj  the  Key. 
R.  S.  Baker,  Rector  of  Hargrave. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

"Lead,  kindly  Light"  (5**»  S.  viii.  220.;  — 
Dr.  Newman  has  described  the  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  these  verses  were  written, 
lone  before  his  secession  from  the  English  Church, 
in  tne  Apologia  pro  Vita  StM,  p.  35,  ed.  Lon., 
1876  :— 

*'  I  was  aching  to  get  home ;  jet  for  want  of  a  veatel 

I  was  kept  at  Palermo  for  three  weeks At  last  I  got 

off  in  an  orange  boat,  bomid  for  Marseilles.  Then  it 
was  that  I  wrote  the  lines,  '  Lead,  kindly  light/  which 
have  since  become  well  known.  We  were  becalmed 
a  whole  week  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  I  was  writing 
verses  the  whole  time  of  my  passage." 

He  writes  further,  p.  119 : — 

"And  first  I  will  say,  whatever  comes  of  saying  it,  for 
I  leave  inferences  to  others,  that  for  vears  I  must  have 
had  something  of  an  habitual  notion,  though  it  was  latent, 
and  had  never  led  me  to  distrust  my  own  convictions, 
that  my  mind  had  not  found  its  ultimate  rest,  and  that 
in  some  sense  or  other  I  was  on  journey.  Ihiring  the 
same  passage  across  the  Mediterranean  in  which  I  wrote 
'  Lead,  kindly  light,'  I  also  wrote  the  verses  which  are 
found  in  the  Lyra  under  the  head  of  '  Providences,'  be- 
ginning. *  When  I  look  back.'    This  was  in  1833." 

These  poems  appeared  first  in  the  British  Maga- 
zine,  and  were  published  in  the  Lyra  Apo$tolicay 
Derby,  Mozley,  1836.    At  p.  28  :— 

"  Faith. 
"  Unto  the  godly  there  ariseth  up  light  in  the  darkness. 
"  Lead,  kindly  light,"  &c.    9. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  Lyra 
Apoitolica  are  designated  at  the  end  of  each  piece 
by  one  of  the  first  six  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my  brother's  copy  he  has 
written  the  following  key :— a,  Bowden ;  ft,  Fronde; 
y,  Keble ;  8,  Newman ;  €,  Wilberforce  (S.) ;  f, 
Williams.  There  is  only  one  piece  by  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  and  that  is  on  "  Samnel" 

In  1867  Dr.  Newman  dedicated  to  Mr.  Badeley  a 
volume  called  Verses  on  Various  Occasiofis,  printed 
and  published  by  Bums,  Gates  &  Co.  In  this  col- 
lection "  Lead,  kindly  light,"  takes  its  place  as 
No.  IxxxL— "The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud  "—dated  at 
the  end,  "  At  sea,  June  16, 1833." 

The  thoughts  of  "  Lead,  kindly  light,"  are  also 
expressed  in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  Newman's 
Parochial  Sermons^  voL  iL  sermon  iL  p.  25. 

GiBBBS  RiOAUD. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


This  profoundly  beautiful  hymn  will  be  found 
in  the  volume  entitled  Lyra  Apostoliea,  under  the 
date  of  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  1836.  Dr.  New- 
man was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
munion in  Gctober,  1845  (see  p.  234,  ed.  1865,  of 
History  of  My  Religious  Opinions,  the  second  and 
abridged  edition  of  Apologia  pro  Vitd  Sad). 

J.  W.  W. 

This  lovely  hymn  has  not  escaped  the  ravages  of 
editors.    Mr.  loickersteth,  in  his  Hymnal  Com- 
panion^  has  ruined  it  by  adding  a  fourth  verse,  of 
which  part  is  tautologicSsd  and  part  unnecessary. 
C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M,A, 

BexhiU. 

An  Old  Subscribbr  is  referred  to  Newman's 
Apologia,  p.  100  of  the  original  edition. 

D.  C.  T. 

TiTULADOES  {6^  S.  viii.  209.)— The  singular 
term  "  Tituladoe,"  which  is  found  in  Sir  William 
Petty's  Census  of  Ireland  belonging  to  Lord  Lans- 
down,  of  which  the  presumed  date  is  1659,  would 
seem  to  be  applied  to  those  persons  who  were 
found  in  possession  of  lands  in  Ireland  at  that 

Eeriod,  and  who  therefore  might  be  supposed  to 
ave  a  presumptive  title  to  them.    In  fact,  this 
census  would  appear  to  give  a  list  of  the  Croni- 
wellian  proprietors  before  the  settlement  of  the 
Court  of  Chums  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Ev.  Ph.  Shirlbt. 

"Bbef-katkr"  (6^  S.  viL  64, 108, 151,  272,335 ; 
viiL  57.)—  I  have  met  with  a  pertinent  quotation. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Epiccene,  Act  iii.  sc  2,  Morose 
says,  "  Bar  my  doors  !  bar  my  doors  !  Where  are 
all  my  eaters,  mj  mouths  nowl''  Here  eaters 
mean  "servants."  But,  remembering  that  beef- 
eater has  been  so  confidently  "derived"  from  a 
"  French  buffeUer,'*  it  must  not  surprise  us  if  eater 
can  be  "  derived"  from  French  likewise. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Death  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  1767  (5*^ 
S.  viL  228,  274,  294  ;  viiL  192,  215.)— Permit  me 
to  suggest  to  G.  D.  P.  that  statements  so  grnve  as 
those  made  by  him  on  this  subject  should  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  production  of  the  documents 
on  which  they  are  based,  and  authenticated  by  the 
name  of  the  writer.  Historiccs. 

Atheneeum  Club. 

Watt's  "Bibliotheca  Britannica":  Alli- 
bone's  "  Dictionary  of  Authors  "  (5***  S.  vi. 
342  ;  viiL  151, 178.)— The  discussion  in  your  pages 
regarding  these  works,  which  I  have  to  use,  in 
common  with  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual 
(Bohn's  ed.,  1857-64),  for  purposes  of  reference 
not  unfrequently,  has  caused  me  some  uneasiness. 
Gf  their  errors  of  omission  I  am  but  too  conscious, 
having  in  my  own  library,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  some  hundreds  of  British^ind  American  books, 
Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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published  within  the  laDge,  in  point  of  time,  of 
Allibone's  labours,  but  of  which  he  makes  no 
mention.  Well,  omission  is  one  thing ;  but  when 
we  hear  of  '*  blundering  compiler/'  **  flagrant 
errors,^  &c.,  I  confess  I  ^gin  to  feel  alarmed  in 
reference  to  an^  future  use  of  these  expensiye 
works.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  your  teamed 
correspondents  if  they  will  kindly  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  errors  and  the  blundering,  that  we 
less  learned  men  may  be  put  on  our  guard  ? 

If  any  new  dictionary  of  authors,  still  so  much 
needed,  or  any  supplement  to  the  existing  ones  be 
made,  I  shall  be  yery  happy  to  contribute  a  list  of 
previously  omitted  works  in  my  particular  line  of 
insurance  and  statistics,  which,  I  may  add,  have 
heretofore  been  sadly  neglected. 

CORMBLIUS  Walford,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

The  Halsham  Family  (5**»  S.  viL  407 ;  viiL 
13.)— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Scott  for 
his  prompt  reply  to  my  query  at  the  first  reference 
above,  also  for  the  rough  proof  duly  received 
through  the  kindness  of  the  editor  of  '^  N.  &  QJ* 
The  notarial  deed  so  beautifully  reproduced  by 
the  photo- zincographic  process,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  dated  1468,  fifty-three  years  after 
the  death  of  John  Halsham  senior,  and  twenty-six 
after  that  of  Sir  Hugh,  whose  heirs  it  appears  to 
be  in  search  of,  and  therefore  it^must  be  accepted 
with  caution,  as  the  most  important  witness  was  a 
man  (Richard  Ck>oke),  who  said  that  he  had  been 
servant  to  John  Halsham  senior  eight  years.  As 
the  latter  died  in  1415,  this  man  must  in  1468 
have  been  of  very  great  age.  Mr.  Scott  does  not 
at  all  attempt  to  explain  away  the  difficulty  of 
Philippa  de  Strabolgi's  two  marriages,  or  whether 
she  ever  really  was  twice  married.  Ralph  de 
Percy,  her  reputed  first  husband,  lived  until  1397, 
two  years  after  her  death  ;  and  if  such  marriage 
really  took  place,  it  must  have  been  as  early  as 
1377,  as  in  inquisition  for  proof  of  her  age, 
51  Edw.  III.,  first  Nos.  45,  she  is  styled  wife  of 
Ralph  de  Percy,  and  as  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
on  March  21,  1377.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Smion 
Cartes,  says,  on  his  oath,  that  he  recollects  that 
she  is  of  that  age,  because  *^  he  and  three  others 
carried  a  red  tapeta  upon  four  lances  over  the  said 
Philippa  when  she  was  tuken  to  the  church  of  All 
Saints  of  Gaynesburgh  to  be  baptized.^'  In 
inquisition  on  Philippa's  own  death  (Inq.  p.  m., 
19  Ric.  II.  No.  31)  it  says  that  she  died  on  the 
feast  of  All  SainU  (Nov.  1),  19  Ric.  II.  (1395),  and 
that  John  Halsham,  son  of  the  same  John  (Hal- 
sham) and  Philippa,  aged  eleven  years,  is  her  next 
heir.  This  inquisition  was  taken  Nov.  21,  20 
Ric.  II.  (1396),  in  Wilts.  There  was  another 
taken  in  Kent,  at  Braboume  manor,  on  Thursday 
after  Assumption  of  St.  Mary,  19  Ric  II.  (Sept.  2, 
1395),  when  her  next  heir  was  found  to  be  her  son. 


John  £[alsham,  aged  ten.  Now  all  this  time  her 
reputed  first  huslwind,  Ralph  de  Percy,  was  living, 
and  did  not  die  until  Sept.  15, 21  Rich.  II.  (1397), 
in  foreign  parts,  as  Inq.  p.m.,  1  Hen.  IV.  No.  6, 
pt  i.,  proves.  It  is  to  show  the  descent  of  the 
manor  of  Dronfield,  co.  Derby,  which  he  held  by 
grant  of  Ralph  de  Crumwell,  Knt.,  lord  of  Tates- 
hall,  and  Matilda  his  wife.  "  On  Ralph  de  Percy's 
death  this  manor  ought  to  revert  to  the  said 
Matilda  and  her  heirs,  for  that  the  said  Ralph  de 
Percy  died  without  heir  of  his  body ;  she  is  of  the 
age  of  fifty  and  upwards." 

That  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy 
not,  only  of  Richs^  but  of  Sir  Hugh  Halsham 
I  think  is  proved  by  the  documents  I  quoted  at 
5*^  S.  viL  407.  There  was  no  doubt,  from  the  in- 
quisitions taken  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  in  1442, 
but  that  his  heir  was  Joan,  dau.  of  his  brother, 
Richard  Halsham ;  that  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  questioned.  I  should  like  to  have  the  proofs 
of  Sybilla,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Scott,  being  a 
dau.  of  John  Lewkenore  and  Joan  Halsham.  I 
thought  they  had  no  issue,  and  they  certainly 
appear  to  have  parted  with  all  their  property  in 
Norfolk  ;  see  Fut  of  Fines,  Norfolk,  4  Edw.  IV. 
No.  11,  where  Thomas  Hoo,  Esq.,  John  Smyth, 
clerk,  and  John  Lewkenore,  Esq.,  and  Joan  his 
wife,  release  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  the 
said  Joan  to  Thomas  Randolfl^,  clerk,  the  manors 
of  Fylby,  Possewyk,  Westlexham,  Holkham,  and 
Stukey  ;  and  John  Lewkenore  and  Joan  his  wife 
will  warrant  the  premises  to  Thomas  Randolff 
against  George,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  his 
successors.  And  I  think  they  did  the  same  with 
Braboume,  but  I  have  no  abstract  from  any  docu- 
ment in  connexion  with  this  latter  manor,  but 
believe  I  have  seen  one  in  the  Record  Office. 

Sywl. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5***  S.  viii.  149.)— 
Estayt  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received  from 
Literary  Composiitons,  1809  and  1813,  waa  written  by 
William  Qreenfield.  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  High  Church, 
and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. T.  Q.  8. 
{5^  8.  viii.  209.) 
An  Inquiry  into  ^  Constitution,  Practices,  «kc.,  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  planted  by  his  Anoitles.    In  Letters 
from  Simplex  to  PhUophHos,  Edin.,  1808.— Simplex  was 
John  Young,  a  writer  or  solicitor  in  Edinburgh,  and  an 
elder  in  the  8andemanian  or  Olasite  Church  there,  who 
died  in  1808.  J.  M. 

AXTTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (4**»  S.  viil 

285  ;  5*»»  S.  viil  179.)— 

"  *  Passing  away '  is  written  on  the  world,  and  all  the 
world  contains."— The  following  sentence  begins  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Greg's  letter  "  On  a  Future 
8tate"  in  the  Speclaior  of  Ang.  11  last,  p.  1008:— 
" '  Passing  away '  is  the  destiny  written  upon  eveiy  other 
of  the  works  of  God,  or  the  results  of  evolution— on  the 
tree,  the  insect,  and  the  megatherium,  on  the  earth,  the 
sun,  the  star,  the  galaxy— and  can  man  And  no  better 
I  plea  why  he  should  be  exempted  firom  the^iversal  bt 
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than  fftncieB,  howerer  eloquently  put  forth,  of  80ch 
BiDgular  tenuity  as  those  I  have  been  analyzing? " 

Robert  Gut. 
(5th  s.  Tiii.  209.) 
**  Immortal  Hero  !  all  thv  foes  o'ercome, 
Jor  erer  reign  the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  !  ** 
This  S  from  Byron'f  English  Bards  and  Scokh  Re- 
vitwen,  1.  209.     Southe/s  Thalaba  is  the  personage 
whose  exploits  are  thus  travestied.       J.  L.  Waerbn. 
(5Ui  S.  Tiii.  188,  219.) 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mb.  Chappell  for  his  full  and 
prompt  reply  to  my  queries.    He  is  quite  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  book  I  referred  to  was  Starter's  Friesche 
Lust-Hof.     There  are  in  existence  several  editions  of 
that  work  earlier  than  1634.    The  earliest  of  all  known 
to  me  is  the  incomplete  Utrecht  edition  of  1620.    This 
has,  I  believe,  no  music,  which  is  given  for  the  first  time 
in  the  edition  of  1621.    Me.  Chappbll's  copy  belongs 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  edition,  for  the  work  was  often  re- 
printed.   I  am  sorry  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  curious 
une— 

"Was  Bommelalire  to  pretty  a  play t*' 
Oan  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Bommelalire"?  Ebxuhd  W.  Oossb. 


MiiuUunnuM. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Modem  Birmingham  and  its  Institutions:  a  Chronicle 
of  Local  BvenU.  From  1841  to  1871.  GompUed  and 
Edited  by  J.  A.  LangforJ,  LIi.D.  Vol.  II.  (London, 
Simpkin  k  Marshall :  Birmingham,  Osbom.) 
This,  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Birminaham, 
chronicles  twenty  years  of  local  history  (1851-1871). 
The  first  Tolume,  of  more  than  500  pages,  contained  the 
records  of  ten  Tears.  The  two  together  (about  1,000 
IMkges)  furnish  the  annals  of  one  generation.  It  is  not 
often  that  any  town  or  city  gets  so  minutely  described 
as  Birmingham,  in  the  present  case.  In  this  last  instal- 
ment, completing  the  work,  there  are  but  two  chapters. 
The  first  volume  was  similarly  partitioned,  and  these 
are  perhaps  the  longest  chapters  to  be  found  in  any  book 
on  a  similar  (perhaps  on  any)  subject.  Indeed,  the 
second  Tolume  includes  a  Tsriety  of  subjects,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  great  tribune  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Bright,  down  to  local  amateur  actors. 
We  obserre  that  in  the  account  of  the  competition 
amonff  architects  iuTited  to  send  in  designs  for  the  in- 
tended new  Midland  Institute  (twenty-two  were  invited, 
but  only  ten  responded),  it  is  recorded  that*  '*  unfor- 
tunately, the  plans  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  were  approved 
both  by  the  Institute  Council  and  the  Town  Council," 
but  no  reason  is  assigned  for  this  "  unfortunately."  Of 
the  lecturers  who  have  appeared  before  audiences  at  the 
Institute,  Lord  Stanhope  {Modem  Rome  and  iU  Anti- 

fuiiies)  drew  20?.,  Mr.  Thackeray  {Sumour  and  Charity), 
IL,  and  Lord  Lyttelton  {A  Few  Thoughts  about  Shak- 
nteare),  U. ,  and  odd  shillings  in  each  case.  The  real  bene- 
fit to  the  Institute  could  be  better  guessed  at  if  we  knew 
the  number  of  new  subscribers  who  were  induced  to  join 
after  each  lecture.  We  are  only  told  that  Thackeray's 
lecture  produced  thirty-eight  new  annual  subscribers. 

BoLLB  OF  Abms.— Now  that  Mr.  Qrxbkstbbbt  has 
finished  the  publication  of  the  interesting  series  of 
"  Nobility  Bolls  of  Arms,"  we  suggest  to  him  that  he 
should  also  give  '^  N.  &  Q."  the  Fidkirk,  Dunstable,  and 
Boroughbridge  Rolls  (HarL  MSS.  6589  and  6137).  The 
editor  will  gladly  find  space  for  these  important  docu- 
ments, which  will  interest  many  readers,  to  whom  they 
are  now  inaccessible. 


Slow  MoHASTBBT.— J.  C.  J.  writos :— **  Your  readers 
interested  in  liturgical  matters  may  care  to  know  that  I 
have  just  discovered  an  almost  perfect  Sora  B.  Virginis, 
Visitatio  injirmorum,  dsc^  MS.  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  according  to  the  use  of  this  monastery. 
In  the  calendar  there  are  the  following  entries,  which 
identify  the  use  : — 

*  y  Kal.  Jun.  Translatio  a  Birgittss. 

X  Kal.  Sep.  Natalie  S.  Birgittas. 

Non.  Oct  Canonisatio  S.  Birgittae. 

XIII  Kal.  Nov.  Dedicatio  ecclesisB  Syon.' 
All  red-letter  days.    There  is  also  in  the  book  a  series 
of  lections  on  the  life  of  St  Birgitta,  but,  unfortunately, 
imperfect  probably  from  having  been  much  used." 

Hbraldio  Book-plates.— Mr.  Chablbs  Oabdolfi 
HoRMTOLD  (Blaokmore  Park,  Upton-on-Sevem)  requests 
that  hii  name  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  collectors  of 
heraldic  book-plates. 


itotiui  to  CarrtiiyottQf  ttu. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.  S.— A  word  has  slipped  into  the  little  note, "  Death 
of  Edward,  Duke  of  York  "  (viii.  p.  215),  which  rather 
impairs  it :— "  which  had  only  a  few  months  since  been 
increased  to  8,000^  a  year."  It  was  increased  bv  Parlia- 
ment 8,000/.  a  year.  Prior  to  this  increase  the  duke  had 
only  12,000/.  a  year.  Parliament  by  adding  this  8,000/. 
a  year,  increased  his  income  to  20,000/. 

L.  L.  G.  should  consult,  with  regard  to  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
greu,  *'  N.  &  Q.**  as  follows  :—For  early  editions,  1«  S. 
viii.  222 ;  not  copied  from  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul,'' 
2~»  8.  Tin.  268, 872,  402 ;  original  of  it,  ix.  195.  229 ;  first 
ediaon,  iz.  383,  and  4ti>  S.  ix.  191 ;  dramatised,  3^  a  Tit 
458 ;  story  of  its  origmal,  Tiii.  46. 

Sbabohbb.— In  1712,  Bpieur»s*s  Morals  and  Isoeraies 
his  Advice  to  Dsmonicus,  **  done  out  of  Greek  by  John 
Digby,  Esq.,"  were  published  by  "John  GraTes,  next 
White's  Chocolate  House  in  St  James's  Street." 

J.  E.  Gubbins  vrants  a  book  of  instructions  in  drawing 
faces,  one  which  will  giTe  instructions  how  to  give  the 
different  expresrions,  and  that  is  moderate  in  price. 
Also,  he  wants  to  know  what  is  the  most  modem,  com- 
plete, and  ch3^>est  book  on  oonohology. 

Du  Pl.— It  was  a  well-known  saying  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  but  in  this  truer  and  wiser  form :  *'  Atoc  de 
I'audace  on  pent  tout  entreprendre ;  on  ne  pent  pas  tout 
faire." 

John  Carbib. — All  this  has  been  said  frequently  be- 
fore. What  is  asked  iSj  Who  gave  to  the  gentleman  who 
assumed  the  title  the  n^^t  of  making  that  assumption  1 

8.  A.  N.  thanks  most  sincerely  the  unknown  corre- 
spondent who  so  kindly  sent  him  the  book-plates  on 
September  17. 

G.  W.— The  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  first  of  the  month  of  January,  1801. 

J.   M T.— The    book    should    first    be   sent   to 

"N.&Q.'' 

J.  W.  D.— Received. 

UrOTIOE, 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  **The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  e»2^tion. 
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MONT  ST.  MICHEL. 
....  On  knding  at  GfanTille,  I  hired  a  rehicle 
to  take  me  to  Mont  St  Michel.  It  was  a  sort  of 
waggonette,  and  a  couple  of  young  Normans 
undertook  the  drLving.  This  seemed  a  superfluity 
of  charioteers,  hut  they  drove  well,  chatted  freely, 
and  had  no  more  fondness  for  cider  or  la  goutU 
than  belongs  to  Norman  natures.  We  set  off  at 
six  P.M.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  enyeloped 
in  a  thunderstorm,  from  which  we  took  refuge 
and  found  refreshment  in  a  quaint  roadside  inn. 
We  resumed  our  journey  with  the  return  of  fine 
weather,  and  reach^  Genest  at  half-past  ten. 
Here  my  coachmen  resolved  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bait.  We  were  so  near  the.  end  of  our  ten  or 
twelve  leagues,  that  to  tarry  at  Qenest  seemed  an 
nnnecessary  proceeding;  but  needs  must  when 
Normans  drive,  and  I  entered  the  atiberge  till  it 
mi^t  please  tnem  again  to  wend.  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisned.  I  found  in  the  public 
room  the  Abb^  and  also  the  Prior  of  St.  Michel, 
with  fifty  orphan  pupU  boys  who  had  been  out 
with  them  on  a  long  daVs  excursion.  I  was  cor- 
dially received ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  I 
was  bound  for  the  "  Mount,"  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  go  together.  At  a  gentle  woni  of  com- 
mand from  the  Abb^,  "  D4chau8sez-vous  !  "  all 
the  boys  took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
tacked  their  trousers  above  the  knees  ;  the  Abb^ 


and  accompanying  priests  taking  practical  part  in 
the  manoeuvre.  At  starting  I  packed  six  of  the 
smallest  and  most  wearied  boys  into  my  vehicle, 
and  away  we  went  across  the  sands  and  a  strip  of 
sea  to  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel 

Directly  we  got  on  the  sands^  a  very  fine  scene, 
with  sensationar  effects,  was  acted  in  my  presence. 
The  moon  was  almost  full,  and  there  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  sands  were  sparkling  in 
the  moonlight,  and  the  Mount  stood  out  in  grand 
relief.  As  I  was  gazing  at  it,  just  as  my  trap 
entered  the  water,  with  the  priests  and  their 
orphan  pupils  drawn  up  in  a  line,  they  burst  into 
melody  with  a  canticle,  and  never  ceased  singing 
as  long  as  they  were  wading.  This  was  about 
half  an  hour,  the  water  hiing,  at  most,  two 
feet  deep.  I  bent  over  the  side  of  the  vehicle, 
and  held  up  the  shortest  boy.  The  little  fellow 
went  on  singing  all  the  while.  The  Abb^  led  the 
choir  with  gr^  vigour,  and  he  had  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  his  pupils.  One  of  the  verses  of 
sacred  harmony  ran  thus  : — 
"  Saint  Michel,  k  Totre  pmssaace 

Nous  Tenons  demander  I'appui  des  anciens  joon. 

Qu'U  monte  jusqa'au  Ciel  ce  yieux  cri  de  la  France, 

'  Saint  Michel,  a  notre  seoours  ! '  ** 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  there  was  no  room  in 
it  for  even  one  solitary  stranger,  and  at  a  late 
hour  at  night  I  was  ^ad  to  find  quarters,  the 
aspect  of  which  was  not  of  a  gladsome  character. 
I  shared  a  double-bedded  chamber  with  a  devout 
unknown,  who  earnestly  prayed  that  Heaven  would 
send  the  *^  lumi^res  de  la  croyance  '^  on  his  chamber 
companion. 

In  the  morning  a  sous-diaore  brought  me  an 
invitatfon  from  M.  TAbb^  to  visit  him  at  the 
Mount.  He  was  exceadingly  kind  to  me,  and 
showed  me  well  over  the  place  himaelt  Our  con- 
versation was  literary,  political,  and  religious. 
Among  the  last  was  included  a  singular  incident. 
Two  years  ago  an  English  lady,  a  "  Protestante 
dn  secte  ritiudistique,"  expressed  to  him  a  desire 
to  become  a  convert  The  Abb^  received  her  con- 
fession, but  absolution  was  withheld,  aa  she  was 
not  a  member  of  his  communion.  Two  days  later 
the  lady  perished  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
Tombelaine  rock.     The  Abb^  saw  her  drownings 

gave  her  absolution  from  a  distance,  and  buri^ 
er  with  all  the  ritee  of  his  fbaoh. 
Among  the  treasures  of  the  abbey  my  kind  host 
showed  me  a  superb  crown,  eevered  with  jewels, 
which  had  lately  been  presented  to  St.  Michael 
by  many  of  his  devotees.  The  presentation  was 
called  ^'the  crowning  of  St.  Michael"  ;  and  the 
Abb^  informed  me  that  not  only  did  the  coronation 
take  place,  but  that  the  archangel  assisted  at  the 
ceremony,  which,  according  to  details  too  long  to 
narrate,  was  one  of  extraordinary  pomp  and  gor- 
geousness,  and  which  has  made  the  Jane  of  1877 
the  most  celebrated  month  of  t^e  year.   The  Abb4 
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also  exhibited  to  me  a  portrait  of  the  archaDgel, 
and  assured  me  that  St.  Michael  would  very  soon 
descend  on  a  mission  to  drive  'Me  vice  et  la 
mis^re  "  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

....  There  are  six  nuns  at  St  Michael's  who  are 
under  the  archangeFs  protection.  There  are  about 
double  that  number  of  fisherwomen,  who  partly 
live  by  serving  as  models  to  the  numerous  artists 
who  come  here  to  make  sketches,  and  to  risk 
catching  typhus.  But  none  of  these  seem  to  be 
under  any  especial  patronage  of  the  saint.  The 
town  itself  would  oe  very  much  the  better  for 
rigorous  sanitary  laws,  vigorously  carried  out 
These,  with  the  good  {Measure  of  St  Michael, 
might  render  the  locality  less  exposed  to  fever  and 
ague.  I  drew  up  a  prescription  for  one  reverend 
gentleman,  by  whom  it  was  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. 

I  have  spoken  of  ''  a  coronation,"  but  in  fact 
there  were  two  ;  one  within  the  abbey,  the  other 
a  crowning  of  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  on  the 
summit  of  the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  Both  were 
marked  by  extreme  magnificence,  made  up  of 
military  display,  horse  and  foot;  brigades  of 
monks,  brilliant  groups  of  princes  of  the  church, 
minor  hosts  of  priests,  citizens  of  all  ranks,  ladies, 
flowers,  incense,  and  music  The  processions 
filled  the  town,  and  surrounded  it  when  they  took 
to  the  water.  At  the  moment  of  crowning  the 
external  figure,  15,000  pilgrims  were  in  kneelinc 
masses  from  the  heights  to  the  shore.  Cardinsd 
Bonnechose,  Abp.  of  Rouen,  gave  the  benediction, 
which  "rolled  likeacascade"  from  the  high  platform 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  the  heads  of  the 
worshippers,  terrace  after  terrace,  bent  beneath  it 
I  was  told  that  all  the  "  cries  "  raised  by  the  spec- 
tators were  arranged  beforehand,  and  no  shout  arose 
but  for  St.  Michael  and  the  Church.  Even  Notre 
Dame  de  Mont  Tombe  (De  Monte  Tumbd,  ancient 
name  of  the  gigantic  rock)  was  only  silently  honoured 
on  this  occasion.  St  Michael  rather  than  St 
Denis  seemed  to  be  the  sovereign  protector  of 
France ;  he  was  separated  from  St  George,  to 
whom  diivalry  had  bound  him  ;  and  he  was  hailed 
in  these  words  of  a  hymn  to  his  especial  honour : — 

'*  Te  splendor  et  rirtus  Patris, 
Te  Yita,  Jera,  cordium, 
Ab  ore  qui  pendent  tuo, 
Landamos  inter  Angelos." 

The  following  is  from  a  hymn  to  St  Michael, 
sung  by  the  body  of  pilgrims  as  they  ascended  the 
Mount  to  the  Basilica  :— 

"  Dam  committeres  bellom  cum  dracone,  audita  est  in 
Coelo  vox  dicentium :  Salus,  honor  et  virtus  omnipotenti 
Dec.    Sancte. 

'*  ConcuBsum  est  mare,  oontremuit  terra,  ubi  descende- 
bas  de  Coelo ;  reni  in  adjutorium  populo  Pei.    Sancte. 

''CoDsurge^  Michael,  sta  pro  filiis  nostris,  salventur 
omnes  scripti  in  libro  vitse ;  sta  in  auzilium  animabus 
justis.    Sancte. 

''Archangele    Michael,    prseposite    Paradisi,    quern 


honorificant  Angelomm  cives;  nos  omnet  perducas  in 
Paradisum  ezultationis.    Sancte. 
*<  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto.    Sancte. ** 

I  could  say  much  more  of  what  I  heard  from  the 

amiable  Abb^  H ;  but  I  pause,  in  the  hope 

that  this  may  reach  you  in  time  for  the  Michael- 
mas number  of  "  N.  &  Q.,''  and  that  you  may  find 
it  of  sufilcient  interest  to  give  it  the  honour  of 
insertion.  Alban  H.  G.  Doran,  F.B.C.S. 

[A  few  wordf  may  here  be  added  in  respect  to  St 
Michael  and  his  connexion  with  St  George.  M.  Cler- 
mont Ganneau  has  recently  brought  to  light  in  (he 
Louvre  a  bas-relief,  representing  a  horseman  spearing 
a  crocodile.  But  for  the  hawlTs  head  of  the  cavalier, 
the  group  might  represent  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
This  work,  however,  of  a  late  period  of  Egyptian  art, 
represents  *'  the  combat  of  Horus  against  Set  or  Typhon." 
M.  Ganneau  is  of  opinion  that  St  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  Bel  and  Dagon,  are  identical  with  Horns 
and  IVphon.  The  cult  of  St  George  prevailed  in 
Philistia,  where  Dagon,  the  fish  god,  was  worshipped. 
An  Arab  tradition  eays  that  Messiah  will  slay  the  Anti- 
christ at  Ljdda,  one  of  the  towns  in  Philistia,  and  at 
this  day  St  George,  under  the  name  of  Khixr,  is  wor- 
shipped bv  the  Arabs.  The  shrine  of  Khixr  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dajjal  or  Dajjlin,  the  Arab  version  of 
the  name  of  Dagon.  According  to  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions,  a  hero  named  Arsouph,  Reseph,  or  Reseph  Mtik, 
slew  the  beast  in  mortal  combat  Arsouph  is  the  name 
of  another  town  in  Philistia.  This  Reseph  is  also  called, 
in  the  bilingual  inttcriptions  of  Cyprus,  Apollon-^myit- 
laios ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  name,  by  a  change 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  transforms  Anata  into 
Athene,  becomes  Perseus,  the  hero  of  the  combat  with 
the  sea  monster,  and  the  rescuer  of  Andromeda.  The 
inference  is  that  Horus  and  Typhon,  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, the  Bel  and  Dagon  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  St 
Michael  and  the  "  old  Dragon  **  of  Christian  legend,  are 
identical  with  our  own  St  George.  Those  who  would 
learn  more  on  this  complicated  mythol^cal  problem 
are  referred  to  the  HxaiHiner  of  the  15th  inst.,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  details  condensed  in  this  note ;  and 
the  Examiner  will  refer  those  who  are  still  curious  to 
learn  more  to  M.  Ganneau  and  his  ingenious  arguments 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  worship 
of  Dagon,  the  fish  }iod,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  steps 
by  which  he  reconciles  the  divergent  names  and  qualities 
of  the  persons  identified.] 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.« 

The  third  volume  of  this  comprehensive  and 
splendid  edition  of  Shelley  contains  AdanaU, 
a  note  to  which  discusses  the  question,  whom  did 
the  poet  mean  in  stanza  xxxv.,  beginning — 

"  What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  deadi  ** 
It  could  not  be  Mr.  Severn,  as  Mr.  Eossetti 
supposes,  for  that  point  is  settled  by  the  poet  him- 
self. Lord  Houghton  writes  to  Mr.  Forman  :  "  I 
have  never  doubted  that  the  person  alluded  to  was 
Leigh  Hunt  He  had  the  voice^  and  he  had  the 
intimacy  of  the  time."  Mr.  Severn  writes  to  Mr. 
Forman  :   "  Leigh  Hunt   told  me  that  he  con- 
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sidered  the  stanzas  referred  to  himself."  Mr. 
Swinburne  told  Mr.  Forman  there  was  "  not  the 
slightest  doubt  it  was  Leigh  Hunt."  Mr.  Forman 
adds : — 

*'Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  one  person  who 
might  contest  Hanfc*8  olaim,  had  Hunt's  name  marked  in 
the  margin  of  his  copy ;  bat  Mrs.  Clarke  thinks  the  re- 
ference 18  to  her  husband,  and  with  some  solid  reasons, 
ineh  as  the  line, '  That  jou  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets 
of  song,'  in  Keats's  JBpitUe  to  CharUt  Cowden  Clarke^ 
and  the  well-known  influence  which  that  gentleman 
exercised  orer  the  derelopment  of  Keats's  gifts.  Mrs. 
Clarke  also  refers  to  the  line  in  Hunt* s  sonnet  to  Keats, 
'  And  such  a  heart  as  Charles's,  wise  and  warm,'  with  its 
explanatory  note, '  Charles  C.  C.,  a  mutual  friend.' " 

I  share  Mr.  Forman's  regret  that  Mrs.  Shelley, 
in  her  notes,  is  silent  on  the  subject,  but  suspect 
that  she  thought  the  reference  to  Leigh  Hunt  too 
obvious  to  need  one. 

Adonais  is  followed  by  Hellas,  that  crand  burst 
of  lyrical  and  dramatic  power,  which,  with  its 
preface  and  notes,  possesses  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  moment  of  Muscovite  and  Oriental 
straggle.  Of  Julian  and  Maddalo  Mr.  Forman 
says :  "  The  MS.  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  is  one  of 
rare  beauty.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Townshend 
Mayer,  and  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  present 
edition."  A  fac-simile  of  extraordinary  minute- 
ness and  fidelity  is  given  of  page  10  of  this 
MS.,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  illus- 
trations to  this  volume.  The  longer  poems  are 
the  Mash  of  Anarchy ;  Peter  Bell  the  Third ;  the 
Letter  to  Maria  Oishorne  (justly  considered  by 
Mr.  Forman  as  second  in  importance  to  Julian 
anid  Maddalo  alone,  in  the  group  of  poems  here 
ananged);  the  Witch  of  Atlas  (with  its  "very 
striking"  reference  to  Loon  and  Cythna  in  the 
prefixed  address  To  Mary) ;  and  The  Triumph  of 

"The  last  great  work,"  observes  Mr.  Forman,  "on 
which  Shelley  was  occupied With  this  grand  frag- 
ment before  us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
magnitude  of  the  potential  poem  which  was  shaping 
itself  in  Shelley's  mind  at  the  time  of  his  death." 

To  the  second  part  of  the  Dosmon  of  the  World 
succeed  the  lovely  Fragments  of  an  Unfinished 
Dmtnaand  the  scenes  of  CharUs  the  First — the 
latter  strongly  marked,  even  in  its  fragmentary 
state,  by  the  ^'  severe  and  high  feelings''  of  which 
Shelley  intended  it  to  be  "the  birth";  inter- 
spersed are  the  many  exquisite  lyrical  compositions 
Iffoduced  from  1814  to  1817. 

Besides  the  fac-simile  already  mentioned,  there 
is  one  of  the  manuscript  of  the  sonnet  to  the  Nile. 
The  latter  stands  first  of  Poems  written  in  1818. 
It  had  been  already  hinted  in  Mr.  Forman's  first 
volume  that  the  Ozymandicu  sonnet  could  not  well 
be  Shelley's  share  of  the  friendly  competition  with 
Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt,  referred  to  in  Keats's 
letter  to  his  brothers,  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Keats  (1848),  pp.  98  and  99. 
In  this  letter,  dated  Feb.  16  (1818), 


**  we  read,"  says  Mr.  Forman,  "  *  The  Wednesday  before 
last,  Shelley,  Hunt,  and  I  wrote  each  a  sonnet  on  the 
river  Nile :  some  day  you  shall  read  them  all.'  Lord 
Houghton  gives  Osyfuandicu  as  Shelley's  part  in  this 
strife ;  but  beside  not  being  a '  sonnet  on  the  river  Nile,' 
that  is  classed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  among  the  poems  written 
in  1817.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  doubting  that  classi- 
fication, which  is  also  preserved  by  Mr.  Rossetti ;  and 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  possible  doubt  that  Shelley's 
Nile  sonnet  is  the  one  found  by  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer 
among  the  papers  of  Leigh  Hunt,  nublished  in  the  St. 
Jame8*t  Magazine  for  March,  187o,  and  now  first  in- 
cluded among  Shelley's  poetical  works." 

Leigh  Hunt's  preface  to  the  Mask  of  Anarchy  is 
among  the  interesting  matter  of  the  appendix  to 
vol  iii.  No  reader  can  have  forgotten  the  passage 
in  which  Leigh  Hunt  says  : — 

"It  was  finelv  eaid  one  day  in  my  hearing  by  Mr. 
Haalitt,  when  asked  why  he  could  not  temporize  a  little 
now  and  then,  or  make  a  compromise  with  an  untruth, 
that  it  was  '  not  worth  his  while.'  It  was  not  worth 
Mr.  Shelley's  while  to  be  an  aristocrat.  His  spirit  was 
large  enough  to  take  ten  aristocracies  into  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  look  at  them,  as  I  have  seen  him  look  ai 
insects  from  a  tree,  certainly  with  no  thought  either  of 
superiority  or  the  reverse,  but  with  a  curious  interest" 

And  here  I  am  reminded  that  certain  critics,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  have 
attempted  to  discredit  Leigh  Hunt's  influence  over 
Shelley— an  influence  with  evidences  of  which 
Mr.  Forman's  volumes  abound;  confirmed  to  an 
overflowing  extent  by  the  Leigh  Hunt  MSS., 
which  show  the  confidence  Shelley  placed  in  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  how  much  he  deferred  to  his  judgment. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  consists  of 
poems  written  in  the  years  1819  to  1822.  To 
these  are  added  translations,  "Juvenilia,"  and 
poems  from  "  St  Irvine,  or  the  Rosicrucian "  ; 
rosihumous  Fragments  ofMargant  NichoUon^coxir 
tinuation  of  "Juvenilia,"  and  Queen  MaJb  (complete, 
with  notes),  on  the  title-page  of  which  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  :  "  London,  printed  by  P.  B.  Shelley, 
23,  Chapel  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  1813."  Of 
the  Fragment  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Bion, 
translated  from  the  Greek  of  Moschtu,  Mr.  Forman 
states  that  it  is  written  on  the  same  JP^per  with 
the  conduding  portion  of  the  Essay  on  Christianity 
found  among  the  papers  of  Leigh  Hunt.  He 
adds  : — 

"  Seeing  that  Hunt  also  made  a  translation  of  this 
idyll,  published  in  Foliage  in  1818,  it  would  not  be  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  regard  this  fragment  as 
another  record  of  those  days  of  friendiv  emulation  re- 
presented by  the  Nile  sonnets  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and 

Hunt I  am  not  aware  that  the   lines  have  ever 

appeared  in  print  till  now." 

The  remarkable  "Sonnet  from  the  Italian  of 
Cavalcanti— Guide  Cavalcanti  to  Dante  Alighierl" 
—was  also  found  among  the  Leigh  Hunt  papers, 
and  not,  so  far  as  Mr.  Forman  is  aware, 
hitherto  published.  A  fac-simUe  of  this  sonnet 
forms  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  volume.  Mr. 
Forman  gives  for  the  first  time  in  any  collected 
edition  of  Shelley's  works  The  VeviTs  Walk,  a 
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satire  after  the  manner  of  Coleridge  and  Soothey, 
and  issued  by  Shelley  as  a  broadsheet  in  1812. 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bossetti  and  printed  by 
him  in  the  Forimghily  Review  for  Janoanr,  1871. 
Beyond  showing  the  bent  of  Shelley's  mind  at  that 
time  it  has  little  value.  Some  slight  alterations  of 
the  Scenes  from  the  Magico  Prodigioso  of  Oalderon 
are  anthonzed  by  a  MS.  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  writing, 
and  a  paraphrase  of  Horace's  nineteenth  ode,  bo(Mc 
the  third,  The  Dinner  Party  Anticipated^  not 
hitherto  known  as  a  work  of  Shelley,  is  shown 
pretty  clearly  to  be  snch  on  the  authority  of  the 
Leigh  Hunt  MSS.,  which  have  supplied  Mr.  For- 
man  with  such  frequent  and  valuable  information. 
They  are  efficient  in  this  way  with  The  Magic 
Horse,  from  the  Italian  of  Christofano  Bronzino, 
which  was,  like  many  of  Shelley's  compositions, 
sent  for  Hunt  "  to  do  what  he  liked  with." 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Forman's 
ably  executed  work  is  the  section  in  each  volume 
devoted  to  a  philological  criticism  of  the  obsolete 
and  rare  words  used  by  Shelley  in  his  poems — 
Shelley's  systematically  eccentric  orthography  in 
many  mstances  being  pointed  out  and  often  justi- 
fied oy  examples  from  the  older  poets.  An  agree- 
able feature  of  Mr.  Forman's  notes  is  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  recognizes  the  labours  of  former 
editors  of  Shelley — notably  Mr.  Bossetti  and  Mr. 
Bichard  Cbmett-— and  acknowledges  the  co-opera- 
tion of  friends. 

Where  so  much  labour  has  been  expended,  and 
so  much  loving  and  minute  care  taken  in  every 
other  direction,  it  seems  ungracious  to  complain  of 
any  omission  ;  but  while  fully  acknowledging  the 
value  of  the  "  Index  to  First  Lines,"  I  feel  that 
a  general  index  by  which  any  poem  or  song  might 
be  foxmd  by  its  title  is  wanting  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  work  and  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

What  had  been  already  anticipated  in  "  N.  &  Q." 
is  realized — "the  publishers  will  earn  as  much 
congratulation  on  the  part  of  Shelley's  world  of 
admirers  as  the  editor  will  earn  of  praise  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  executed  his  office." 

John  Watson  Dalbt. 


WITCHES  AND  WITCHCEAPT. 
{CoKdudtd/nm  p.  208.) 

"  Sworn  dittayi  siren  in  by  Janet  Button  in  Cmik 
of  Devon  against  the  said  Isabel  Rutherford.  Ye  the 
said  Isabel  Rutherford  are  indyted  and  accosit  of 
the  sin  and  crime  of  witefacraft,  that  ten  yean 
since  or  thereby  James  Wikon,  husband  to  the  said 
Janet  Hutton,  being  diseased,  and  Janet  Button  his 
spouse  beinff  from  home  in  the  Common  of  Fossaway, 


and  the  said  James  Wilson  being  lying  on  a  know  head 
above  the  ye  the  said  Isabel  Rutherford  came  to 

htm  and  said,  'What  now,  James,  I  think  that  ye  are  not 


well  and  ye  are  ne  weil/  and  ye  desired  him  to  go  into 
the  house,  and  whilk  he  did,  and  loosit  his  coat  and 
grapit  his  breast  and  back  and  said  he  was  well  grown, 
and  spake  some  words  he  understood  not,  and  he  was  a 
the  worse  thereafter  and  so  far  as  ye  touched  was  aye 


the  worse  thereafter  and  was  all  drawn  togedder  as  it 
were  with  sea  cords,  and  the  more  thereafter  the  afore- 
said James  Wilson  and  his  said  spouse  being  lying  in 
their  bed  togedder,  the  said  James  said  to  Janet  bis 
spouse  he  wiuied  he  had  been  quartered  quick  when  she 
went  from  home  yesterday  and  she  said,  '  Why  I  did 
nothing,  but  went  to  the  Common* ;  and  he  said  there 
came  a  eommon  thief  to  hhn,  whilk  was  the  said  Ittbel 
Rutherford,  and  then  all  tUngs  afore«id,  and  aai'l  he 
would  take  his  meir  and  ride  to  the  Cmik  and  seek  bis 
health  from  the  said  Isabel  RuUwrford,  altho'  they 
should  rope  him  at  horaes  tails  and  seek  it  for  God's 
sake,  and  the  said  Janet  bade  him  seek  it  from  God,  and 
she  said  he  should  nerer  see  her  if  he  did  so,  and  in  die 
month  of  October  the  said  Janet  said,  I  will  go  to  her  in 
fair  ways  to  see  gif  she  will  do  him  any  goad  and  she 
would  pay  her  for  it,  and  she  met  her  accodUngW  in  the 
Eirkyurd  at  Tullybole,  and  the  said  Isabel  asked  how  the 
said  James  did,  and  the  said  Janet  answered  and  Mid 
that  he  had  ane  sore  summer,  and  the  sud  Isabel  promlerd 
to  come  to  him  the  morrow  thereafter,  whilk  abe  did. 
and  grippit  the  f  idd  James  his  hail  boddie  and  leggs,  and 
said  he  was  all  orer  gane  in  that  disease,  and  the  faid 
Isabel  went  home  and  said  she  would  come  again  the 
morrow  at  eren,  whilk  she  did,  and  how  soon  i^e  cam 
in  his  sight  he  bade  her  swith  awav  God  gif  be  had  never 
seen  her,  and  the  said  Janetgai^  her  a  Umk  meal,  and 
she  went  away,  and  therealler  the  said  James  noYer 
stirred  in  his  bed  unlifted,  but  became  clean  distracted, 
so  that  he  would  nerer  thereafter  look  to  the  said  Janet 
his  spouse,  nor  sulTer  her  to  make  his  bed,  nor  come  near 
him  thereafter,  whereas  before  there  was  never  an  evil 
word  between  them  for  the  space  of  sazteen  years. 

"  And  likeways  twelve  years  since  or  tiiereby  the  nod 
Isabel  Ruthoford  came  and  charmed  ane  young  man 
named  Alex'  Eid  in  Muirhauch  for  melt  mwing,  as 
also  four  years  sinoe  or  thereby  James  Eid  of  Muirhaoch 
being  diseased  with  the  trembling  ferer  the  Fptce  of 
twenty-two  weeks,  ye  the  said  Isabel  came  to  ham  and 
said,  ye  will  noTor  be  well  till  ye  be  charmed,  for  ve  an 
melt  grown  as  your  Brother  was,  and  he  answered,  vill 
ye  do  it  presently  or  no^  and  ye  said,  not  until  the  mora 
when  ye  shall  meet  me  at  the  head  of  the  black  Craig 
before  the  sun  rising,  and  the  said  James  went  there,  and 
it  was  more  nor  an  hour  before  ye  the  said  Isabel  oaae 
there,  being  in  the  month  of  Biay,  and  when  ye  cam  ye 
desired  him  to  loose  his  breast,  whilk  be  did,  and  ye 
stracked  his  side  there  sereral  times  with  vour  luif,  and 
immediately  thereafter  upon  the ,  with  same  mum- 
bling words  that  he  wist  not  what,  and  the  said  James 
declared  that  he  was  not  the  better,  nor  was  nerer  well 
sinsyne. 

"  The  confession  and  dittays  of  the  said  Bessie  Hender- 
son. Ye  the  said  Bessie  Henderson  are  indited  and 
accused  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  ye  confessed  ye  had 
been  fourty  years  in  the  Devil's  service,  since  the  tiaae 
ye  milked  the  old  Baillie  of  Einross  his  kie  before  the 
oalrine.  Likeways  ye  confessed  that  half  an  year  since 
ye  was  at  a  meeting  in  an  fanld  with  Isabel  Gibson 
and  many  more,  and  that  ve  was  taken  out  of  your  bed 
to  that  meeting  in  an  nigfa^  at  which  meeting  the 
Devil  appeared  to  you  and  promised  to  you  that  jou 
should  want  nothing,  and  ye  being  asked  by  the  minister 
gif  TO  would  ye  answered  not.     Likeways  as  ye 

confessed  that  the  Deril  kept  up  your  heart  from  con- 
fessing, this  ye  confesst  in  the  presence  of  the  LaM  of 
TuUybole;  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  Mtnisler ;  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander,  Baillie;  Robert  Livingstone  and  Henry 
Mercer,  elders.  And  lykewise  ye  the  said  Bessie  Hen- 
derson, in  nresence  of  the  Minister ;  Robert  Liriagstone 
of  Cruik  Miln,  John  Liringntone  of  Rantrie  Knowe, 
elders ;  John  Wfayte,  in  Cruik  of  Devon ;  James  Rntber- 
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ford,  ID  Earnyside ;  and  Andrew  Kirk,  in  Cuiiboo,freelj 
confessed  that  the  Deril  appeared  to  you  in  the  likenets 
of  ane  bonnie  lad  at  Turf  bills  aboon  Kinross  with  ane 
blue  bonnet,  and  asked  you  if  you  would  be  his  serrant, 
promising  that  ye  should  want  nothing,  which  ye  in- 
sUuatlj  and  freely  accepted  and  granted  thereto.  Like- 
ways  be  desired  you  to  renounce  and  forsake  your 
baptism,  whilk  freely  ye  did ;  as  also  confessed  the  Deril 
gave  you  a  new  name  and  like  a  man's  name  immedi- 
ately after  the  renunciation  of  your  baptism,  but  ye  had 
forgotten  what  it  was.  Likeways  ye  freely  confessed 
tbat  Agnes  Murie  and  Isabel  Rutherford  were  with  you 
in  foresaid  place.  Likeways  after  the  minister  prayed 
for  you,  you  desiring  the  same,  ye  confessed  that  Janet 
Paton  in  Crnik  of  Deyon,  Janet  Brugh  there,  Janet 
Hird  and  Isabel  Condie  in  Wester  town  of  Aldie, 
Cbristian  Orieff  and  Margaret  Toung  in  Qutorlawhill, 
Beane  Neil  in  Oel van,  Janet  Paton  and  Margaret  Litster 
in  Kildaflf;  Margaret  McClish  in  l^llyochie,  that  all  the 
foresaid  persons  were  all  guilty  of  witchcraft  as  yourself 
ifly  as  ye  desired  the  foresaid  persons  to  be  put  to  trial. 

«•  Likeways  in  presence  of  the  Laird  of  Tullybole,  Mr. 
Geo.  Glovin,  Minister  at  Fossaquhy,  James  Dempster, 
Baillie  of  Kinross,  Mr.  Bobert  Alexander,  Baillie  of 
Tullybole,  James  Alexander  of  Downhill,  ye  the  said 
Bessie  confessed  and  declared,  as  of  before,  that  ye  re- 
nooDoed  your  baptism  to  Satban  and  immediately  there- 
after got  g  new  name,  whUk  ye  had  forgotten,  and  :fe 
being  posit  what  ground  ye  had  to  debate  the  foresaid 
]>ersons,  ye  answered  because  they  were  also  guilty  as  ye, 
Sknd  ye  being  interrogate  gif  ye  saw  any  of  uie  foresaid 
persons  at  any  of  your  meetings,  answered  not  sare  the 
abore-mentioned  fire  that  are  in  Prison,  and  ye  being 
interrogate  gif  the  Minister  spoke  to  you  of  any  of  the 
foresaid  persons,  ye  answered  not  but  ye  did  the  same 
without  any  compulsion.  Likeways  ye  confessed  and 
declared  that  Janet  Paton,  in  Cruik  of  Devon,  was  with 
yon  at  ane  meeting  when  they  trampit  down  Thos. 
White's  rie,  in  the  beginning  of  Lammas,  1661,  and  that 
she  bad  broad  soals  and  trampit  down  more  nor  any  of 
the  rest.  Likeways  ye  confessed  that  ye  was  at  a  meeting 
witb  Sathan  at  the .  Likeways  thereafter  ye  con- 
fessed and  declared  in  presence  of  the  Minister  and 
Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  Baillie,  Robert  Livingstone  and 
William  Button,  Schoolmaster,  that  all  the  forenamed 
persons  were  with  you  at  the  meeting  when  ye  trampit 
down  Thos.  White's  rie,  and  said  ye  heard  all  their 
voices,  but  did  not  see  them,  in  regard  of  weakness  of 
your  sight  so  grit  that  ye  saw  not  well  in  the  night  this 

monyyear.  Likeways  ye  confessed  that  the  Devil  had 

and  declared  that  8athan*s  nam^  upon  whom  ye  was 
ordained  to  call  was  Charles,  and  the  name  he  gave  to 
you  was  Bessie  Irwall,  and  the  time  he  gave  it  to  you 
vras  in  the  night  in  your  bed,  being  bodilielike  to  a  man, 
and  that  bis  bod^  was  cald  and but  did  not  re- 
member what  night  it  was.  This  ye  confessed  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  Baillie;  John  Liying- 
stone,  of  Rantrie  Knowe ;  William  Christie,  Pitfar;  James 
Hird  and  James  Donaldson,  in  I^Mwhill. 

''  An  court  of  Justiciary  holden  at  the  Cruik  of  Devon, 
the  3d  day  of  April,  the  year  of  Qod  la  ne  and  Sixty  two 
years,  be  Mr.  Alexander  Golville,  of  Blair,  his  Ifi^estie's 
Justice  depute  General  over  Scotland. 

Nomina  Assise. 
BobM^  Angus  in  Bogside. 
Patrick  Livingstone  at  the  Kirk  of  Cleish. 
John  Button  in  Borland. 
James  Livingstone. 
Robert  Livingstone. 
George  BaroUy. 
WUlUm  Pearson  of  Moriat 


Bobert  Brown  in  Meadowhead. 

Dav.  Carmichael  in  Linbank. 

Bobt  Mutton  in  Wester  Ballilisk. 

Andrew  Paton  in 

James  Alexander  in  Balriddrie. 

Edmond  Mercer  there. 

Henry  Mercer  in  Aldie. 

James  Thomson  porttoner  of  Maw. 

"  It  is  found  and  declared  be  the  hail  asuae  in  ane 
voice  that  the  forenamed  Agnes  Murie  is  guilty  and 
couTict  in  six  several  points  of  witchcraft  and  soroerie 
and  that  according  to  her  own  free  confession  in  manner 
above.  In  like  manner  the  above  Isabel  Rutherford  is 
guilty  and  convict  in  six  several  points  of  witchcraft  and 
soreerie,  according  to  her  own  confession  and  probation, 
and  ail  the  three  convict  as  common  sorcerers  and 
notorious  witches  by  the  mouth  of  George  Barclay,  as 
chancellor  of  the  sud  Assize.    Sic  subscribitur, 

Gkohab  Babolat. 

"For  the  whilk  causes  the  above-named  Justioe 
General  Depute  gives  sentence,  and  ordains,  that  the 
said  Agnes  Murie,  Bessie  Henderson,  and  Isabel  Bntber- 
ford  sail  be  all  three  taken  away  to  the  place  called  the 
Lamlaires,  bewest  the  Ouik  Miln,  the  place  of  their 
execution,  to-morrow,  being  the  fourth  day  of  this  instant 
month  of  April,  betwixt  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  to  be  strangled  to  the  death  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman,  and  thereafter  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  to 
ashes,  for  their  trespass,  and  ordains  all  their  moveable 
goods  and  gear  to  be  encheat  and  inbrought  to  his 
Majesty's  use  for  the  causes  foresaid.  Whereupon 
William  Donaldson,  Dempiter,  gave  doom.  Sic  sub- 
scribitur, J.  AuxAiiDVB,  Chan." 

J.  R.  Haiq. 

DlairhiU,  Dollar. 


VoLTAiRB  AND  VANBRuaH. — There  seems  to  be 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  Voltaire  translated 
Vanbrugh's  Belapse  (ante,  p.  164)  not  merely  as 
an  exercise  in  rendering  English  into  French,  but 
with  the  intention  of  passing  it  off  as  an  original 
composition.  It  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for 
this  plagiarism  that  the  Chmte  de  Boursouffle  was 
originally  intended  for  private  representation  only. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  at  Cirey,  the  residence 
of  the  famous  Marquise  de  Ch4telet,  in  the  year 
1734.  In  1747  it  was  again  acted  at  Anet,  where 
Voltaire  and  Madame  de  Chatelet  were  on  a  visit 
to  the  Duchesse  du  Maine.  In  the  account  of  this 
private  performance  to  be  found  in  Madame  du 
Defi^d's  Ccmtpwidanee  ComplhUy  Voltaire  is 
called  the  author,  and  not  the  translator.  When 
leaving  Anet,  Voltaire  mislaid  the  maouscript  aad 
forgot  to  call  in  the  separate  purts  from  the  actors 
who  had  performed  them.  Was  it  a  guilty  coa- 
scienoe  which  led  him  to  despatch  next  day  an 
urgent  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  begging 
her,  "  les  mains  jointes,"  to  recover  his  precious 
property  and  to  lock  it  up  securely  "sous  cent 
clefs"] 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1761,  the  farce  was 
performed  in  public  at  the  Oom4die  Italieone, 
wiUi  the  title  Quand  est-ce  qu'on  nu  marie  f  This 
was   afterwards  retained    as    the   second    title! 
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L^Echange  being  ultimately  adopted  as  the  first. 
The  names  of  the  dramatis  persona  were  changed 
to  suit  it  for  the  public  boards.  Le  Comte  de 
Boursouffle  changed  his  name  for  that  of  Faten- 
ville  ;  the  Boron  de  la  Cochonni^re  received  the 
more  elegant  patronymic  of  De  la  Canardi^re,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  cast. 

The  Comts  de  Boursouffle,  as  performed  at  the 
Od^on  in  1862,  was  taken  from  a  new  version 
published  in  the  Dernier  Volume  des  CEuvres  de 
Voltaire  (Plon,  1862).  It  is  astonishing  that  M. 
Desnoiresterres,  whom  so  little  has  escaped  con- 
cerning Voltaire  and  his  times,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  plagiarism.  English  people,  however,  are  not 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  Vanbrugh  that  they 
need  find  fault  with  a  foreigner  for  not  having 
detected  the  Bdapse  under  the  aristocratical  alias 
of  the  Comte  de  Boursouffle,  L.  Barb^ 

BUckebarg. 

Epitaph  at  Newton  Heath. — I  copied  the 
following  from  a  flat  gravestone,  adorned  with 
masonic  emblems,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of 
the  church  in  the  graveyard  of  Newton  Heath, 
near  Manchester : — 

IHS 
The  Remains  of  Charles 
Ashworth  of  Manchester 
Here  doath  lie  hit  better 
Parts  are  in  the  Lodge  on 
High  the  Levels  worth  he 
Knew  upright  and  fair  and  as 
A  Brother  departed  on  the 
Square  Yon  Glorious  Arch  to 
Contempolate  upon  that 
Valliant  Mystery  of  three 

in  one. 
He  departed  this  life, 
February  14th,  1813, 

Aged  87  years. 
Also  James  his  son,  died  April 

2~*,18U,  Aged  42  years. 
All  you  that  pass  by  take  a  thought 
How  soon  hot  friendship  is  forgot. 
This  is  done  by  the  Desire  of  his 
Mother  Mary  Ashworth. 

V.H.I.L.LC.LV. 

Robert  Monteith.— It  is  traditionally  reported 
of  Robert  Monteith,  the  accomplished  historian  of 
the  Troubles,  that,  when  asked  what  he  was  Mon- 
teith of,  the  occupation  of  his  Neither,  a  respectable 
salmon  fisher  on  the  Forth,  arose  before  him,  and 
he  claimed  the  title  of  Salmonet,  which  was  at 
once  conceded.  It  looks  like  a  confirmation  of 
the  story  to  find  that  the  French  edition  of  his 
work,  Histoire  des  Troubles  de  la  Orande  Bre- 
taane,  depuis  1633  jusgues  k  1646,  Paris,  1661, 
fouo,  bears  the  authorship  of  "  Robert  Montet  de 
Salmonet^  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a 
place  in  any  topographical  work  on  Scotland  ;  but 
in  French  books  tne  author's  name  appears  in  the 
indices  under  the  head  of  *'  Salmonet,^'  as  Arouet 
appears  under  the  well-known  head  of  "Voltaire,'' 


and  La  Tour,  the  great  general,  under  that  of 
"  Turenne,"  the  territorial  title  of  his  use. 

J.  Le  Boutillieb. 
Cincinnati,  U.S. 

The  Early  Worship  of  Jesus  in  Wales.— 
At  the  National  Eisteddfod  recently  held  at  Car- 
nMrvon,the  Rev.  T.  R.  Lloydd,  Rector  of  Llanefydd, 
is  said  by  the  reporters  to  have  stated  that 
**  the  Welsh  people  worshipped  Ood  under  the  name  of 
*  Jesa,'  as  testified  by  Lucan  and  other  classical  anthori- 
ties,  long  before  the  adyent  of  our  Saviour,  and  that 
traditions  concerning  the  Messiah  were  preserred 
amongst   the   Druids   of    Britain    from    the   earliest 

Sitriarchal  days.  The  Cymry  came  originally  from  the 
ast,  bearing  with  them  the  religion  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  which  seems  to  hare  been  preserred  un- 
sullied by  the  slightest  taint  of  idolatry.  The  Druids  of 
Britain  have  never  changed  the  name  of  their  God ;  thej 
worshipped  Ood  as  Jesus  before  Jesus  came.  No  other 
nation  can  make  the  same  proud  boasL  The  Druids  of 
Britain  professed  wonderful  purity  at  the  coming  of 
Christ— that  great  revelation  which  God  made  of  him- 
self to  the  Patriarch  fathers  in  the  East." 

This  account  is  so  different  from  historical  teach- 
ing that  it  courts  inquiry,  and  the  reverend  rector 
should  kindly  give  us  further  particulars  and 
proofs.  J.  B.  P. 

Barboume,  Worcester. 

Parallel   Passages. — There    is    certainly  a 
coincidence  between  Lord  Byron's  oft-quoted  lines 
in  Childs  Harold,  c.  ii.  s.  76— 
**  Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ?  *' 

and  one  of  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  dedicated   to 
Liberty,  in  which  these  lines  occur : — 
''*Tis  well  I  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 

That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 

That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought.*' 

The  sonnet  bears  date  1806  ;  the  first  two  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold  were  published  in  1812. 

Fredk.  Rule. 


tflurrifi. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Hen.  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus, 
English  Translation.— I  shall  be  obliged  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  can  inform  me  if  this 
tnuislation,  which  has  the  general  tiUe  of  A  World 
of  Wonders;  or,  an  Introduction  to  a  Treatise 
t4yuch%ng  the  Conformitie  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Wonders,  Lond.,  imprinted  for  John  Norton,  1607, 
folio,  was  again  printed  at  Edinbiutth  in  1608,  or 
if  the  one  of  that  date  with  the  Edinburgh  iui print 
is  only  the  same  book  with  a  new  title-page,  and 
who  will  furnish  a  collation  of  the  latter. 

Has  it  been  ascertained  who  the  translator,  who 
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only  gives  his  initials,  R.  C,  was  ?  Would  he  be 
Richard  Carew  of  Anthony,  the  topographer,  to 
\7hom  the  translation  of  Huartes's  Examination  of 
Wits,  1594,  4to.,  is  assigned,  with  a  doubt  ex- 
pressed whether  it  was  not  the  work  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Carew,  in  Wood's  Athena,  voL  ii.  p.  284, 
Bliss's  edition  ]  There  is  this  argument  in  favour 
of  the  supposition,  that  the  translator  of  Stephens, 
in  his  *'  Epistle  Dedicatorie,"  refers  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  as  one  whom  he  can  never  name  too  often 
or  sufficiently  honour,  and  in  the  notice  of  Richard 
Carew  of  Anthony  contained  in  Wood,  it  will  be 
seen  that 

"  at  fourteen  years  of  a^e  lie  disputed  extempore  with 
the  matchless  Philip  Sidney  (while  he  was  a  young 
man,  I  suppose),  in  the  presence  of  the  Earls  of 
Leicester,  Warwick,  and  other  nobility,  at  what  time 
they  were  lodged  in  Ch.  Ch.  to  receire  entertainment 
from  the  Muses." 

Jas.  Crossley. 
Oarendish  Place,  Manchester. 

Basset  of  Drayton. — Wanted — Wife  of  Gil- 
bert (died  1241).  Wife  of  Richard  (Inq.  1276), 
younger  son  of  the  Ralph  killed  at  Evesham. 

Basset  or  Sapcoate. — Wanted — Wife  of  Wil- 
liam, founder.  Wife  of  Simon,  his  son  :  she  was 
an  Avenel  of  Haddon ;  what  name  ?  Wife  of 
William,  son  of  said  Simon  :  her  name  was  Maud ; 
of  what  family  ?  Wife  of  Simon,  grandson  of  first 
Simon  ;  he  was  living  1294.  Wife  of  Simon, 
grandson  of  second  Simon  :  name  Maud  ;  of  what 
family  ?  Second  wife  of  John,  son  of  third  Simon : 
the  first  was  Isabel  de  Abenhale ;  pardon  for 
unlicensed  mar.,  1358. 

•Basset  of  Umberleioh. — ^Wanted-— Wife  of 
Philip  (Inq.  3  Eliz.,  appointed  revenue  officer  for 
Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  25  Eliz.) :  her  name 
y emey ;  Christian  name  desired.  Two  daughters 
of  said  Philip  :  names  ?  Wife  of  John,  son  of 
Col.  Arthur  (living  1673) :  name  Susannah ;  of 
what  family  ? 

Basset  op  Weldon.  —  Wanted  —  Wife  of 
Richard,  founder.  Wives  of  Ralph  and  Thomas 
(brothers),  hisgrandsons.  Wife  of  Richard,  son  of 
said  Ralph.  Wife  of  Ralph,  son  of  second  Richard. 
Wife  of  Kichard  (first  Lord),  son  of  second  Ralph. 
Wife  of  Richard,  grandson  of  first  Lord :  name 
Nichola  ;  of  what  mmily  ?  Wife  of  Ralph,  fourth 
Lord  :  name  Alianora  ;  of  what  family  ? 

Hermbntrudb. 

Sir  William  WiTHERS.--Family  tradition  says 
that  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  or  about 
1708,  but  I  am  told  that  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  published  roll  of  Lord  Mayors.  I  know 
that  he  was  president  of  Bridewell,  the  iron  gates 
of  which,  displaying  his  arms,  yet  remain  ;  that 
he  conducted  Queen  Anne  to  St.  Paul's  for  a 
thanksgiving  service  after  the  battle  of  Ondenarde, 
and  was  afterwards  knighted  by  her.    His  portrait, 


removed  from  Bridewell,  is  in  the  possession  of 

the  Corporation,  but,  probably  from  its  enormous 

size,  is  kept  rolled  up,  and  has  never  been  hung. 

His  funeral  ode,  "by  G.  Settle,  City  Poet,"  does 

Dot  condescend  to  use  such  a  common  term  as 

"  Lord  Mayor"  (if  he  ever  was  such),  but  says  :— 

'*  Her  Withers  mounted  to  the  City  Chair, 

Her  Champion,  Patriot,  Ouardian :  made  so  fair 

An  Entry,  as  eT*n  seal'd  his  Spousals  there." 

And  again, — 

"  'Twas  thus  a  Ministring  Hand  t'  Astrea's  throne. 
Her  Fasces  and  her  Rods  sure  all  his  own ; 
In  hit  Augusta's  Magistratick  Cause, 
He  gain'd  so  Unirersal  an  Applause.'' 

He  is  9aid  to  have  been  also  M.P.  for  the  City. 
Information  would  much  oblige  his 

Great-Granddauohter's  Grandson. 
[Sir  William  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1707.] 

John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet. — In  the 
fourth  collection  of  the  works  of  John  Taylor, 
lately  issued  by  the  Spenser  Society,  and  preceding 
the  Essence,  Quintessence,  &c.,  of  Nonsence  upon 
Sence :  or,  Sence  upon  Nonsence,  dtc.  (1653),  I  find 
the  following  lines  :— 

"  In  Laudem  Authoris. 
Must  Nonsence  fill  up  every  page? 

Is  it  to  save  th*  ezpence 
Of  Wit  1  or  will  not  this  dull  age 

Be  at  the  charge  of  sence  1 
But  (John)  though  Fortune  play  the  Whore, 

Let  not  the  Vulgar  know  it ; 
Perhaps  if  you  had  not  been  poor. 

You  had  not  been  a  Poet. 
Your  Estate  *s  held  in  Capite, 

It  lies  upon  Pemassus ; 
Complain  not  then  of  Poverty, 
You  are  as  rich  as  Crassus." 

These  lines  are  signed  H.  B.  Is  this  Henry  Bold, 
author  of  Wit :  a  Sporting  in  a  Pleasant  Grove  of 
New  Fancies,  Lond.,  1667,  &c.  ? 

Edward  Biooall. 

"  The  Dorias  :  a  Drama,"  Edinburgh,  1835.— 
The  author  was  Miss  StretteL  Has  this  lady 
written  any  other  works  ]    Is  she  still  living  ? 

Mart,  Ladt  Chudleioh. — In  G.  Ballard's 
Memoirs  of  British  Xodtes,  published  in  last  cen- 
tury, there  is  a  notice  of  Mary,  laAy  Chudleigh. 
This  lady,  wife  of  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  Bart,  of 
Ashton,  Devon,  died  in  1710.  Her  poems  were 
published  in  1703,  and  a  fourth  edition  in  1750. 
She  left  in  MS.  some  tragedies,  operas,  &c.,  which 
were  preserved  by  her  descendants.  Can  any  cor- 
respondent of  "  N.  &  Q."  inform  me  if  these  MSS. 
are  still  in  existence,  and  where  ?  The  Chudleigh 
baronetcy  became  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Lady  Chudleigh's  son  George  had 
three  daughters :  Mary,  wife  of  H.  Prideaux,  Esq. ; 
Frances,  wife  of  Sir  J.  Chichester,  Bart ;  and 
Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  H.  Oxenden.  > 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gillet.— In  the  Era  of  last^ 
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year  there  is  a  brief  obituary  notice  of  a  sister  of 
Mr.  A.  Mellon,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gillet.  This  lady, 
who  died  Apnl  17,  1876,  was  author  of  some 
^ys,  which  were  performed  at  Tottenham  Court 
Koad  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Jamea.  What  are  the  titles  of  Mrs.  Gillet's 
dramas  and  the  dates  of  their  performance  ?  Are 
any  of  them  in  print  ? 

B.  P.  Bbllamt. — In  the  British  Museum  there 
are  seyeral  volumes  of  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  B.  P.  Bellamy,  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  English  theatres.  Mr.  BeUamy  was  manager 
of  the  Theatre  Roval,  Bath,  1827  to  1833.  What 
is  the  date  of  his  death  ?  R  Inglis. 

Radish  Feasts. — A  curious  annual  custom, 
dating  from  time  immemorial,  was  celebrated  on 
May  12  at  Levens  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Howard,  near  Kendal.  The  occasion,  which  is  re- 
carded  by  many  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  ages,  is 
known  as  the  "  radish  feast,"  to  which  are  wel- 
comed some  hundreds  of  guests,  who  have  only  to 
ap^lv  prevbusly  to  certain  agents  for  tickets, 
which  are  given  gratis.  The  feast  is  always  at- 
tended by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Kendal 
and  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  surrounding  district, 
who  partake  of  radishes  and  oat-bread  and  butter, 
provided  in  abundance  upon  tables  laid  out  upon 
the  lawn  in  frontj  of  the  hall.  Two  kinds  of  malt 
liquor  are  provided,  of  reputed  great  age  and  of 
undoubted  potency,  and  "  drinking  the  constable  " 
is  an  amusing  feature  of  the  proodedings.  After 
the  repast  a  ring  is  formed,  into  which  are  brought 
all  visitors  (or  as  many  as  can  be  secured)  who 
have  not  previously  been  initiated ;  they  are  called 
"  colts,"  and  have  to  drain  "  the  constable,"  a  large 
glass  of  anti(jue  make,  each  standing  on  one  leg 
only,  and  giving  the  ancient  pledge,  ''Luck  to 
Levens  as  long  as  the  (river)  Kent  flows."  Failing 
this,  a  forfeiture  is  incurred  of  which  the  waiters 
reap  the  benefit.  Athletic  competitions  follow, 
and  the  proceedings  close  with  cheers  for  *'  Lady 
Howard,"  who,  being  ninety-three  years  of  age,  is 
not  now  seen  among  the  visitors  as  formerly.  Is 
anything  known  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
feast?  EvERARD  Home  Coleman. 

n,  Breeknoek  Road,  N. 

A  "PuLLAS."— On  lately  looking  over  a  Lan- 
cashire churchwardens'  account-book  I  found 
entered,  "  paid  for  a  pullas  "6(2.  I  should  be  glad 
to  learn  what  is  a  "  pullas."  W.  Dobson. 

Preston. 

Names  WANTED.—It  seems,  from  a  letter  of  Fer- 
dinando,  Lord  Fairfax,  in  Rushworth's  Hist  Colly 
part  iiL  vol.  iL  p.  140,  that  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
had  in  1642  "  imprisoned  the  ministers  of  Knares- 
borough,  Newton,  Beningborough,  [and]  Edlinton." 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  names  of 
these  persons  ?  Anon. 


"A  Dialogue  between  an  Aspirant  for 
Dramatic  Honours  and  a  Professor  or 
Teacher  of  Elocution." — Will  any  one  kindly 
inform  me  where  the  above  is  to  be  found  ?  It 
begins  thus  :— 

*'  Prqfeuor,  Your  lerrant,  tir,  your  serrant ;  have  you 
any  particular  business  with  me  1 

"As^iranL  Sir,  my  friends  hare  lately  dtscoTered 
that  I  nare  a  genius  for  the  stage. 

•*  Profettor.  Oh.  sir,  yon  would  be  a  player,  sir  :  pray, 
did  you  ever  playl  '*  kt. 

J.  T. 

Philip  Jones,  1630. — Is  anything  known  of 
the  maker  of  the  sun-dial  mentioned  ante,  p.  186, 
Philip  Jones  ?  Ed.  Marshall. 

Walwtn  :  Tevant.— In  or  about  1524  died 
Egidia  Walwyn,  widow  of  Thomas  Walwyn,  and 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Alwin.  She  left 
all  her  estates  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  ELants  to 
Hem^  Ashley  (afterwards  Sir  Henry),  of  Up- 
Wimbom  St.  Giles,  with  masses  to  be  said  for 
ever  in  the  churches  of  Brokenhurst  and  Lyming- 
ton  (ca  Hants).  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  any- 
thing about  her  (burial,  tomb,  &c.),  or  to  find  why 
she  was  so  attached  to  those  two  places. 

In  1463,  Juliana  Tevant  (or  TeffentX  widow, 
left  to  the  same  town  of  Lymington  a  messuage, 
&c,  to  buUd  a  town  halL  I  should  like  to  glean 
the  same  particulars  (if  possible)  about  her  a£o. 

I  hope  shortly  to  publish  a  history  of  this  town, 
with  many  curious  details  from  old  sources. 
Should  any  antiquarian  friends  be  able  to  assi»t 
me,  their  communications  would  be  highly 
esteemed.  I  want  views  of  buildings,  &c.,  before 
1799,  in  particular,  with  other  matters  which  I 
should  be  happy  to  communicate.  But  (to  save 
trouble)  I  do  not  ask  for  anything  about  the 
country  around.  Edward  Kino. 

Lymington,  Hants. 

Piepowder  Coxtrt. — Does  this  court,  formerly 
incident  to  every  market  and  fair  held  in  the  king- 
dom, derive  its  origin  by  statute  or  charter,  or 
does  it  belong  to  the  common  law  of  England  t 
Also,  is  thmre  a  similar  institution  in  any  foreign 
country  ?  G.  Laurence  Gomhb. 

Edmund  Waller. — In  one  of  the  registers  of 
the  parish  of  Cheltenham  there  is  an  entry  of  the 
following  marriage  :— "  1646,  Oct.  6.  Edmund 
Waller  and  Margaret  Howse."  The  bridegroom 
was,  I  think,  in  some  way  connected  with  his 
distinguished  namesake,  the  poet.  If  so,  how  was 
it  ?  Abhba. 

Beauchief  Abbrt.—I  should  feel  grateful  to 
any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  who  could  supply  me 
with  information  respecting  this  abbey.  Its  his- 
tory was  written  by  Dr.  Pegge  (London,  1801), 
and  I  think  I  am  acquainted  with  every  printed 
account  which  has  appeared  concerning  it.    As  I 
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am  coUectiog  materials  for  another  histoiy,  I  should 
be  tbankfol  to  be  told  of  any  notices  of  it  which 
mtj  appear  in  histories  of  abbeys  of  the  same 
order  (Pr^montr^).  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there 
iDiy  be  some  charters,  letters,  &c.,  in  private  and 
college  libraries,  of  whose  existence  I  am  unaware. 
TADner^s  references,  of  course,  I  know. 

S.  0.  Addt. 
Sheffield. 

Laurbncb  Sterne  was  buried  in  the  St  George's 
burial  ground,  Bayswater  Boad.  His  body  is  said 
to  have  been  stolen,  and  recognized  at  a  dissecting 
table  at  Cambridge  by  a  friend,  who  fainted  at 
seeing  it.  Wheatley  says  that  a  report  runs  that 
the  landlady  sold  it  to  pay  rent,  but  this  is  little 
short  of  impossible.  He  died  at  41,  Old  Bond 
Street,  in  the  presence  of  a  hired  nurse  and  a 
footman  chance  sent  to  inquire  after  his  health — 
a  literary  footman  too,  as  t^i-comic{d  fate  would 
ha?e  it,  John  Macdonald,  who  wrote  his  TraveUy 
1790,  and  gives  an  account  of  this  strange  dosing 
scene.  But  who  was  this  Cambridge  friend  1  And 
who  records  the  stoiy  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  bat  as  usual  without  reference  1 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Maj&ir. 

Arms. — ^In  the  window  of  South  Kilvington 
Chorcb,  near  Thirsk,  are  the  arms  of  Lord  U{^all, 
Lord  Scroope  of  Upaall,  and  a  third  coat,  which  re- 
sembles three  fnsills  rounded,  not  angular,  at  the 
sides,  and  put  horizontally.  Can  any  of  your 
heraldic  readers  throw  any  light  upon  whose  arms 
these  may  be?  Instead  of  fusills  they  may  be 
wood-lice.  The  only  families  of  any  note  who 
resided  (and  may  probably  be  buried)  in  this 
locality,  besides  the  two  named,  Scroopes  and 
Upealls,  were  the  Constables  and  Viscount  Dun- 
bar. Eboracum. 

London  to  EoME.~Where  can  I  find  an  account 
of  a  journey  from  London  to  Borne,  or  Bome  to 
London,  300  or  500  years  ago,  to  compare  with  a 
nmikrjoumey  in  the  present  centuiy?     J.  B. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. — Ja  there  any  signifi- 
cation or  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  this 
monament?  George  Ellis. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 
Beference  to  a  "  piece  *'  from  the  Qerman  called  Karl 
On  Martyr,  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  in  his  speech  welcoming  the 
British  Arefaaeological  Association  to  Llangollen,  mid  :— 
"  With  reference  to  these  matters,  1  shall  for  the  future 
be  not  merely  in  tbe  position  of 

'An  idler  in  the  land, 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand.*" 

William  Oiorob  Black. 


"  What  rends  the  temple's  Tail  1    Where  is  day  gone  1 
How  can  a  generall  darknesse  cloud  the  sun  ) 
Astrologers  their  skill  in  yain  do  try ; 
Nature  must  needs  be  sick,  when  Uod  must  die.'* 

T.  W.  Wbbb. 

*'  Remember  Mile's  end. 
Wedged  in  that  timber  which  he  stroTO  to  rend." 
It  is  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  Dr.  BentUy's  Ditter- 
UUxoKt  on  (he  EpitUet  of  Pkalarit  and  the  Fables  of 
JBtop  examined  by  ike  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esq. 
This  work  was  published  in  1698. 

A  GRAHaSR  HUTT. 


SUplM. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE  USE  OP  THE 
COPE. 

(6»>»  S.  viii.  126,  175,  191.) 

A  misnnderstanding  has  arisen  abont  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  cope,  apparently  from  referring  to 
foreign  rather  than  to  English  authorities.  S^o^ 
ahbot  wore  a  cope  {cappa)  in  his  parlour ;  his 
cowl  {cueulla)  there  wonld  also  naturally  be  thrown 
back  on  his  shoulders. 

1.  In  ordinary  life  Englishmen  wore  the  cofppa 
on  their  head,  and  they  still  use  the  cap.  ^  Judi- 
cium Thomse  TayUour  pro  falsis  cappis  fuUatis 
ad  molendinum "  {lAh,  Albus,  bk.  iy.  p.  610) ; 
"  Gombustio  de  falsis  cappis  et  heuris  "  (tft.,  607). 
The  sheriffs  attendants  were  to  attend  *'  aojectis 
cappb  et  palliis,  in  tunicis  et  supertunicis ''  (t&., 
p.  56). 

2.  Secular  canons  and  canons  regular  wore  a 
black  cope  in  choir — a  cloak-like  manUe  oyer  their 
lawn  or  linen  surplice.  Walkelyn  drove  out  the 
monks  of  Winchester,  and  in  their  place  "  canoni- 
cos  cappis  et  superpelliceis  omaveraf  (W.  Malm., 
Gesiaj  ub.  L  §  xliT.).  St.  Anselm  wore  a  cappa  in 
the  Council  of  BarL  The  Lincoln  rule  was  :  "  In- 
trantes  chorum  superpellicea  alba  de  lineo,  ac  capar 
de  nigro  panno  Imeo,  non  nimi&  breyitate  notan- 
das,  nee  inutili  longitudine  deflnentes  induantur'' 
{Novum  Eegistrumy  p.  44).  So  at  Chichester  our 
statute  is,  "  In  officiis  ecclesise  nocturms  arbitramur 
sufficere  ut  in  capis  sericb  non  brodatis  ei  deser- 
yiatur  exceptis  noctibus  Natalis,  Pasche,  Pente- 
costes,  S.  Trinitatis,  nbi  pro  presentia  domini  epis- 
copi  yel  aliarum  yenerabilium  personamm."  The 
choral  cope  is  shown  on  a  brass  at  Pulborough  (see 
my  Early  Statutes  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  68, 74). 
It  is  defined  thus  ;  "  NuUus  ferat  capam  cum 
gorguris  in  chorum  ;  qu6d  omnes  capse  fisse  sint 
ad  modum  competentem."  It  was  worn  over  a 
surplice  or  rochet.  The  Marian  statutes  left  the 
use  of  the  black  choral  cope  optional  at  Durham 
(Rub.  xxxiv.).  At  Chichester  the  dean's  habit 
was  capa  chori  at  the  reception  of  a  primate,  and 
we  find  the  dignitaries, ''  canonici  ac  totus  chorus  ^ 
in  capis  sericis  more  processionali  decenter  omati,"  - 
meeting  the  new  bishop  at   Middlegate.     Ber- 
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nordi's  pictures  represent  the  bishop  in  a  close 
cope. 

As  regards  regular  canons,  Lyndwood  writes : 
"  Sunt  aliqui  de  ordine  S.  Augustini  qui  utuntur 
rocheto  lineo  et  desuper  capa  nigrd  ante  aperta" 
(lib.  iii.  tit.  20,  p.  223). 

3.  Every  parish  church  had  its  capa  in  choro : 
*^  Sacerdos  extra  tempus  missse,  dum  exercet 
Divina  officia,  praesertim  dum  ministrat  incensum 
ad  altare  vel  dicit  collectam  utitur  capa  "  (Lyndw., 
lib.  iii.  tit.  27,  p.  232j. 

4.  Monks  when  officiating  in  certain  services 
wore  the  cope  :  "  Kyrieleison  non  nisi  ter  dicatur 
ad  Horas  canon icas,  et  ab  ek  parte  qua  Capa  est 
incipiatur '^  {Gesta  Abb,  S,  Alb.,  ii.  102).  Evesham 
had  a  sarcenet  "  cappa  quae  vocatur  Cantulcope," 
that  is,  the  chanter's  cope  (Chron,  de  Evcmam, 
279).  Abingdon  was  plundered  of  **  cappa 
chorealis  valde  optima"  {Hist  de  Abingdon, 
i.  485).  After  a  mass  for  the  dead  the  abbot  laid 
aside  his  chasuble  and  maniple,  and,  wearing 
"  super  stolam  cappam,"  said  the  Miserere  (ibid,^ 
ii  353).  Copes  are  frequently  mentioned,  e.g.y 
Chron,  de  Evesham,  85  ;  HisL  de  Abingdon,  ii. 
317  ;  "  festivi  dies  sive  in  albis  sive  in  cappis  "  (i6., 
L  346) ;  because  there  were  two  kinds  of  festivals, 
one  observed  in  cappis,  the  other  in  albes  of  silk 
and  the  proper  colours,  such  as  I  have  printed  in 
the  Inventory  of  Westminster  Abbey,  So  Lan- 
franc  says  :  "  In  praecipuis  solemnitatibus  alibi  in 
tunicls  tantum  quas  frocos  vocant  et  alibi  in  albis 
et  cappis  Cantatores  ad  vesperas  Responsorium 
canunt"  (Reyner,  App.,  P.  iii.  p.  211).  Thus  at 
Durham,  in  the  general  procession,  "  all  the  riche 
copes  that  was  in  the  church  "  were  used  ;  "  every 
monke  had  one,  and  the  prior  had  a  marveillous 
riche  cope  on  of  ffyne  pure  gould,  the  which  he  was 
not  able  to  goe  upright  with  it  for  the  weightines 
therof  but  as  men  did  staye  it"  (Rites,  §  Ixv. 
p.  88).  John  de  Athon,  speaking  of  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  nuns,  mentions  ^' pulsationem  cam- 
panarum  indutis  forte  cappis,"  &c.  {Const,  Othol, 
tit.  62,  ap.  Lyndw.,  App.,  154).  Jorevalle  was 
a  Cistercian  abbey.  There,  as  in  other  houses  of 
the  order,  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  cope  by  an 
abbot  was,  "  In  benedictionibus  et  quoties  abbates 
induti  albis  utuntur  baculo  pastoral!  ipsis  abbatibus 
liceat  cappis  uti "  (see  my  Church  and  Conventual 
Arrangement,  139).  These  monks  wore  undyed 
wool  and  were  forbidden  the  ordinary  monastic 
dress,  the  large- sleeved  frock,  the  pilche,  the 
hood,  the  linen  shirt,  and  gloves,  as  Hospinian 
says,  "  Rejicientes  a  ee  quicquid  reguhe  [S.  Bene- 
dicti]  refragabatur,  foricos  videlicet  et  pelliceas  et 
stamina,  caputia  quoque  et  femondia  "  (lib.  v.  312). 
The  copes,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  inventories  of 
Dieulacres  and  Whalley,  hung  in  their  proper  place, 
the  sacristy.  Meaux  had  "  in  triangulo  in  ecclesia  " 
several  copes  belonging  to  sets  of  vestments,  besides 
"  sex  pro  cantoribus  "  {Chron.  de  Melsd,  iii.  LxxxL). 


The  Ultramontane  monks,  according  to  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Benedictine  rule,  Turrecremata, 
called  the  cowl  (a  long,  full,  and  sleeveless  tunic) 
the  cappa,  and  a  long-sleeyed  habit  the  frock 
("  floccus  cum  manicis " ;  the  cuculla  had  a 
capucium  in  England).  We  find  the  same  con- 
fusion between  the  hood  and  the  cope  in  the  double 
definition  given  by  Lyndwood,  "  Dicitur  Cappa  a 
caput  quia  est  omamentum  capitis  [as  Reyner  says, 
used  by  the  monks  when  riding,  Intr.,  p.  17]  ;  vel 
dicitur  a  capio  capis,  quia  quasi  totum  hominem 
capit,  secundum  Januensem,"  and  he  might  have 
added  the  "  Origines  "  of  S.  Isidore  {Prov,,  lib.  iii. 
tit.  1,  p.  108).  The  latter  definition  of  the  cope,  in 
distinction  to  the  former  denoting  a  cowl,  he  adopts 
as  his  own  in  another  note.  The  fact  is  that  the 
out-door  cappa  had  a  cape  or  hood  {cuculla^ 
capucium)  as  a  protection  against  rain  (hence  it  was 
called  pluviale) ;  the  outline  is  still  shown  on  the 
back  of  the  cope  in  embroidery.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  I  believe,  wears  the  close  cope  as  used  by 
a  Cambridge  D.D.,  which  Lyndwood  says  was  not 
in  favour  in  his  time.  The  cappa  clausa  was  used 
by  monks  riding  (Reyner,  App.,  P.  iiL  p.  165), 
and  was  certainly  not  richly  embroidered.  There 
is  a  miniature  of  an  abbot  on  horseback  in  the  St. 
Albans  Book  (Cott.  MS.  Nero,  D.  viL).  St.  Wul- 
stan  wore  a  ridinc  **  cappam  agninis  pellibus  intus 
infultam  "  (W.  Malm.,  iv.  §  clxv.). 

No  true  archaeologist  ever  wrote  the  word 
squenches  or  spoke  of  a  '*  finial  crocket,"  although 
there  may  be  an  apparent  combination  of  several 
crockets  to  form  a  finial  in  a  few  cases.  The  finial 
is  an  upper  terminal,  the  crocket  a  lateral  ornament 
of  a  pinnacle.  A  squinch  or  sconse  is  a  small  arch 
in  the  angle  of  a  tower ;  a  squint  an  oblique  opening 
through  a  wall,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  Sacred 
Archceology,  276-7,  32,  191. 

Sir  Wcdter  Scott  has  occasionally,  like  the 
"  good  Homer,"  nodded  ;  but  he  has  never  fallen 
into  such  positive  errors  as  many  popular  writers 
now,  with  grotesque  innocence,  perpetrate,  from 
the  broad  confusion  of  monks  and  friars  down  to 
the  hopeless  description  of  a  minster  or  the  interior 
of  a  monastery  and  its  daily  life.  Some  artists  also 
propagate  the  same  mischievous  misapprehensions. 
The  Northern  Magician  did  a  gj^at  work ;  he 
popularized  archaeology.  Browne  Willis  and  Grose 
had  compiled  books  which  attracted  few  readers, 
and  John  Carter  was  teaching  his  profession  rever- 
ence for  our  grand  national  architecture— three 
noble  pioneers  preparing  the  way  for  the  great 
masters  of  this  lore  who  have  passed  from  us, 
Rickman,  Rock,  Petit,  Pugin,  Way,  and  Prof. 
Willis,  and  those  stUl  surviving,  Bloxam  and 
Parker.  Macebhzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

The  point  at  issue  is  not  what  the  cope  of 
St.  Martin  was  like,  or  what  the  Gallic  monks 
wore  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  but  what 
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an  emioent  Scottish  novelist,  writing  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  likely  to  mean  when 
he  used  the  word  cope  as  an  article  of  priestly 
attire  in  the  days  of  Eichard  Ca?ur  de  Lion.  The 
example,  by  the  way,  of  St.  Martin's  cope  as  a 
short  one  is  very  unhappy.  The  Latin  (cited  by 
Mr.  Picton)  expressly  says  it  covered  the  saint's 
body  and  head.  Had  it  been  merely  the  scanty 
tippet  and  hood,  which  Mji.  Picton  would  have 
us  believe,  the  saint's  liberality  in  dividing  it 
with  the  beggar  would  have  been  a  cruel  mockery. 
I  gave  no  "  description  *'  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
cope,  as  insinuated  by  Mr.  Picton,  and  his 
suggestion  that  it  resembled  a  strait  jacket  is 
gratuitously  irreverent.  Quoting  from  the  Church 
Ti^neSy  I  merely  said  that  the  bishop  was  un- 
able to  reach  the  alms-dish  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar.  Now,  the  ample  and  heavy  folds  of 
the  cope  used  in  the  Holy  Communion  would 
prevent  the  celebrant  from  reaching  over  vessels, 
&c.,  to  the  middle  of  the  altar  without  great 
difficulty.  Has  Mr.  Picton  ever  seen  a  mediaeval 
cope  chest  or  its  contents?  To  judge  from  his 
remarks  it  seems  doubtful.  If  he  will  look  at 
the  seals  of  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  (Reg,  Olaeg.^ 
vol.  ii.,  which  book  chances  to  be  at  hand),  or 
any  other  similar  seals,  he  will  see  how  ample 
were  the  proportions  of  the  vestment.  On  his 
own  showing,  his  "  capa^  chape,  or  cope "  was 
merely  a  '*  short  cloak  and  hood  worn  for  protection 
from  the  weather."  Granting  that  Prior  Aymer 
wore  such  an  article  on  the  road,  are  we  not  told 
that  he  "  changed  his  riding  robe  [and  doubtless 
his  wet  cape  too]  and  appeared  in  one  more  costly, 
over  which  he  wore  a  cope,"  &c.  ?  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  The  Abbot  describes  the  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason as  wearing  a  mock  cope  of  canvas.  He 
doubtless  hod  access  to  Johnson's  Diciionary, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  layman's  cape 
and  the  churchman's  cope  is  made  clear.  Had 
he  meant  the  prior  to  have  worn  the  former 
garment  at  the  feast  he  would  certainly  have 
said  80. 

A  few  words  now  on  Dr.  J.  H.  Burton's  Book- 
hunUr,  which  I  read  and  admired  probably  at  as 
enrly  a  date  as  Mr.  Picton,  who  quotes  from  the 
second  edition.  The  author  is  well  known  among 
his  compeers  to  be  rather  satirical  on  the  devotees 
of  heraldry  and  archaeology,  and  is  "  not  careful " 
in  citing  their  technicw  language,  amusing  in- 
stances of  which  could  be  shown.  But  I  neither 
said  nor  inferred  that  the  historian  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  his  list  of  ecclesiastical  properties, 
or  that  these  were  all  unintelligible.  I  jocularly 
noticed  the  laxnessof  one  of  the  terms  used,  if  not 
of  two.  Will  Mr.  Picton  explain  what  a  ^*  finial 
crocket"  means?  I  know  what  a  "crocketted 
finial "  is,  which  may  be  meant  As  to  squencheB, 
j^amt,  I  think,  is  by  far  the  more  usual  word  for 
a  hagioscope,  some  of  which  I  have  seen,  with 


many  thanks,  however,  for  Mr.  Picton's  explana- 
tion of  the  term.  Anglo-Scotus. 


The  Isle  op  Man  (6^  S.  viil  127.)— The 
sovereignty  of  this  island  was  never  purchased  by 
Government  "  Lord  Coke  observes  that  though 
this  island  be  no  parcel  of  the  realm  of  England, 
yet  it  is  part  of  the  dominions  of  its  king,  and 
therefore  allegiance  is  reserved  in  public  oaths." 
"  From  the  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  determination  of  the  Keys  (the  Parlia- 
ment), an  appeal  lies  to  his  Majesty  in  Council. 
Appc^s  may  be  had  in  causes  of  so  low  a  value  as 
five  pounds."  Therefore  it  is  very  clear  where  the 
sovereignty  lay. 

The  lordship  of  the  island,  with  every  possible 
privilege  short  of  absolute  sovereignty,  was  granted 
to  Sir  John  Stanley,  6th  Hen.  IV.,  and  to  his 
heirs  and  successors.  It  had  previously  been 
granted,  seized,  and  regranted  by  English  kings 
from  Ed.  IIL  to  Hen.  IV.  The  title  "  king  "  was 
in  the  patent,  but  so  early  as  1504  Thomas,  second 
Earl  of  Derby,  publicly  disavowed  what  he  called 
an  empty  title.  James,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Derby, 
dying  without  issue,  the  lordship  of  Man  and  the 
barony  of  Strange  of  Knokyn  devolved  on  James, 
second  Duke  of  AthoL  John,  his  nephew,  third 
Duke  of  Athol,  resigned  all  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  1765  for  seventy  thousand  pounds. 

His  successor  pleaded  in  Parliament  that  privi- 
leges which  should  have  been  retained  were  not, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  in  1792  to 
make  inquiries.  The  privileges  contended  for 
were  the  herring  custom  of  10s.  on  each  boat, 
salmon  fisheries.  Isle  and  Castle  of  Peele,  treasure 
trove,  &c  The  report  is  very  voluminous ;  even 
a  printed  abstract  would  fill  a  whole  number  of 
"  N.  &  Q." 

There  are  many  works  on  the  history  of  the 
island  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Besides 
Camden,  Sacneverel,  Wilson,  and  Grose,  there  are 
lengthy  particulars  in  Willis's  Caihedralt,  For- 
muiare  Anglicanumy  &c. 

1.  A  short  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  humbly  submitted,  &o.  By  an  Impartial  Hand.  Lon- 
don, Johnson,  1767. 

2.  Rolts's  History  of  the  Island.    12mo.    1782. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Stanley  from,  &c. ;  also 

a  Full  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  &c.    By Sea- 

oombe.    4 to.  pp.  288.    Manchester,  Harrop,  1783. 

4.  Antiquitatea  Celto-NormanicsB ;  containing  the 
Chronicle  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  abridged  by  Camden, 
and  now  first  publbhed  complete  from  the  Original  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  with,  &c.,  which  with,  &c.  By 
Rev.-  James  Johnstone.  4to.  Edinburgh  and  Copen- 
hagen, 1786. 

5.  A  Tour  and  a  Review  of  Manks  History,  &c.  By 
David  Robertson,  Esq.    Large  8vo.  plates.    1794. 

6.  A  Tour  through  the  Island  of  Mann  in  1797  and 
1798 ;  comprising  Sketches  of  its  Antient  and  Modem> 
History,  Constitution,  Laws,  Commerce.  Agriculture,' 
Fishery,  ke.    By  John  Feltham.     Embellished  with  a 
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Map  of  the  Island  and  other  plates.  London,  Dilly; 
Li?erpool|  Jones^  kc.,  1798. 

Governors  of  the  Isle— from  1726,  Thomas 
Horton  ;  1734,  James  Hortoh  ;  T739,  Hon.  James 
Morray;  1747,P.Lin<icsayj  1767,.  Basil  CJochrane, 

John  Taabman;    1763,  John  Wood;    ,  J. 

Hope;  1776,  Edward  Smith,  Richard  Dawson; 
1798,  Bake  of  Athol,  and  Alexander  Shaw,  Esq. 

The  early  appointments  of  governors  were  by 
the  lords  of  the  island,  the  later  ones  by  the  Crown 
of  England.  There  are  many  particulars  singularly 
strange  and  well  worth  noticing  in  "N.  «  Q."; 
but  what  is  now  given  is  limited  exactly  to  the 
query,  or  queries.  W.  G.  Ward. 

In  the  year  1791  D.  Robertson,  Esq.,  visited 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
island;  see  Pinkerton*s  Voyages  and  Travels. 
According  to  his  narrative  the  island  passed,  on 
March  7,  1765,  from  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol  to  the  British  Crown,  the  purchase  money 
being  seventy  thousand  pounds. 

Heniy  IV.  of  England  conferred  the  patronage 
of  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  upon  Sir 
John  Stanley  and  his  successors,  together  with  the 
lo^ty  of  the  island,  which  his  descendants  re- 
tamed,  the  Duke  of  Athol  being  one,  till  the  time 
of  its  purchase  by  the  British  Crown. 

By  the  Romans  the  island  was  called  Mono. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Mona  or  Moneeda  ;  Pliny,  Mon- 
abia ;  and  others,  Enbonia.  By  Buchanan  the 
natives  were  called  Manning,  and  the  country 
Mana ;  whilst  the  English  called  it  Man,  and  its 
inhabitants  Manx.  Bishop  Wilson  derives  the 
name  of  the  island  from  Mang,  "  among,''  it  being 
in  the  midst  of  different  lands. 

Orry,  a  Danish  prince,  was  the  first  king  of  the 
island  of  whom  we  have  any  trustworthy  account. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Guttred,  Reginald,  Olave, 
Olain,  Allen,  and  Macon.  A  Norwegian  race  of 
kings  followed  next,  and  held  their  power  from  the 
time  of  their  usurpation  (1066)  till  1270,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  III.,  King  of 
Scotland.  In  1344,  Sir  Wm.  Montacute,  who 
married  a  descendant  of  Godred  Crovan,  one  of  its 
rulers,  was  made  king,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
mortgage  his  kingdom  to  Anthony  Beck,  the  subtle 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  island  being  afterwards 
granted  to  him  by  Richard  IL  of  Engknd.  After 
the  death  of  Richard  it  was  granted  conditionally 
by  Henry  to  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
greatly  assisted  to  establish  him  upon  his  throne. 

Percy's  attempt  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
HeniT  caused  him  to  forfeit  his  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  which  from  that  time  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  in  1406  had  a  full  grant 
of  it  made  by  the  king  to  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Stanleys  held  the  island,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  period  during  ^hich  the 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell  lasted,  till  the  year  when 


it  passed  to  the  British  Crown,  1765.  In  1735  it 
fell  into  the  Athol  £unily,  James,  the  second  Duke 
of  Athol,  having  married  the  Lady  Amelia  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  Deemster  or  Chief  Justice  of  the  islaad, 
T.  Moore,  Esq.,  holds  (1791)  two  courts,  over 
which  he  presides,  one  being  held  in  the  north  and 
the  other  in  the  south  of  the  island.  In  matters  of 
difficulty  or  moment  he  appoints  a  jury,  but  still 
officiates  as  president  and  expounder  of  the  law. 

The  inhabitants  were  hignly  superstitious  for- 
merly, and  Dr.  Langhome  observes  that  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  probably  now  the  only  country  where  a 
fairy  may  be  seen.  After  the  purchase  of  the 
island  by  England  a  great  change  was  made  in  the 
government  of  the  island,  a  receiver-general,  col- 
lector, comptroller,  and  other  petty  officers  being 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
As  you  will  be  well  aware,  the  equalization  of 
duties  payable  on  foreign  imports  has  been  made 
of  late  years,  and  smuggling  from  the  island  done 
entirely  away  with.  Whatever  remains  after  the 
salaries  of  the  government  officers  are  paid  is 
remitted  to  England  and  added  to  the  annual 
revenue. 

The  House  of  Keys,  which  is  self-elected,  with  a 
Council  of  Public  Affairs  and  a  Governor,  enact 
the  laws  regulating  the  local  government  of  the 
island.  Mona. 

A.  M.  S.  will  find  much  information  regarding 
this  island  in  a  little  work  written  by  the  late  Rev. 
W.  H.  P.  Ward,  published  in  1837  by  Rivington, 
being  A  Short  Collectum  of  Ancient  and  Autf^ntic 
Records  J  &c.,  relating  to  the  Island,  From  this  it 
appears  that  Sacheverel,  governor  of  the  island 
when  Bishop  Wilson  was  appointed,  and  Bishop 
Wilson  himself  had  written  the  most  authentic 
and  concise  accounts  of  the  island.  The  governors 
appear  to  have  been  appointed,  as  weU  as  the 
bishops,  first  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  till  in  1765  the  latter  sold 
the  "  regalities"  of  the  island  to  the  Crown,  "re- 
serving his  landed  property  and  patronage  of  the 
bishopric ;  but  these  also  he  sold  soroeyears  after- 
wards." Montague  Williams. 

Blandford. 

Johnson's  View  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  IsU 
of  Many  with  the  History  of  its  Ancient  Con- 
stitution and  Extraordinary  Privileges^  <i&c.,  8vo., 
Edinburgh,  1811,  affords  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

"  O  RARE  Ben  Jonson  "  and  H.  Care  (5*'»  S. 
viii.  146.) — There  is  no  reference  to  this  matter  in 
Carets  Weekly  Pacquet  or  Weekly  CouranU  The 
passage  in  Heraclitus  Ridens,  No.  68,  May  16, 
1682,  does  not,  I  think,  at  all  refer  to  Care's 
Couranty  but  to  another  publication,  called  Bald- 
win's Protestant  Courant,  which  came  out  about 
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tkis  time.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  ObservatoTf 
No.  133,  May  6,  1682 :  *'  Bat  make  room  now  for 
the  Protegtant  Courant,  No.  1.  The  very  spirit  of 
Jack  Thumb  for  Lying  and  slandering  is  descended 
upon  Dick  Baldwin." 

The  person  meant  by  Jack  Thumb  was  John 
Starkey,  the  printer  and  bookseller ;  '^  a  brave 
ansertor  of  English  liberties  to  his  last  breath" 
(Dnnton's  Life  and  Errors),  He  got  this  nick- 
name because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of 
his  thumbs  by  a  pistol  bullet.  In  the  Observatorf 
No.  139,  for  the  17th  of  May,  1682,  it  is  asserted 
that  Starkey  lost  his  thumb  in  "  an  Epsome  Ex- 
pedition against  Tyranny  and  Popery." 

Bichard  Baldwin  began  business  as  a  printer 
and  binder  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  then  worked 
for  John  Dunton ;  he  subsequently  removed  into 
Warwick  Lane,  where  his  printing  increased  so 
much  that  he  gate  up  the  binding  trade.  Dunton 
saya,  "  He  then  grew  too  big  to  handle  his  small 
tools";  and,  "He  was  a  true  lover  of  King 
William  ;  and  after  he  came  on  the  livery  always 
voted  on  the  right  side." 

A  complete  and  accurate  catalogue  of  periodical 
literature,  showing  when  each  journal  commenced, 
and  when  and  how  it  terminated,  is  a  thing  very 
much  to  be  desired.  Edward  Solly. 

8uttoD,  Surrey. 

A  Grooraphical  Horw  (b^  S.  viii.  89.)— I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  map  on  Mr.  Pat- 
TVRsoy's  horn  represents  the  country  around  the 
Mohawk  River  and  Upper  Hudson.  I  have  a 
powder-horn  that  belonged  to  my  grandfather, 
who  was  an  officer  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  1814. 
It  is  an  ox  horn,  the  lip  black,  the  lower  part 
white.  On  the  lower  part  are  engraved  the  royal 
arms,  the  date,  and  a  most  mysterious  word,  which 
is  simply  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  my  grand- 
father's name.  About  1750  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mohawk  valley  was  settled  by  Sir  William  John- 
son ;  the  residence  of  Sir  William  was  called  Fort 
Johnson,  and  the  site  is  that  of  the  present  Johns- 
town. The  Indians  pronounced,  or  rather  imi- 
tated the  sound  of,  English  words  in  a  very  strange 
manner ;  the  English  found  equal  difficulty  with 
Indian  names ;  and  the  Indians  who  could  use  the 
alphabet  made  wonderful  feats  of  spdling.  With 
the  aid  of  Jeffrey's  American  Atlas  (London,  1776) 
I  venture  some  guesses  at  the  names  giyen  by 
Mr.  Patterson  :  Canuga=Canawaga,  Whatoga 
=Saratoga,  Bnmingtown=Bennington,  Aleioy= 
Albany,  Usanah=Qreen  Bush,  Cowhee=Cohoefl. 
The  others  are  either  the  original  Indian  names  of 
the  settlements  clumsily  spelt,  or  Indian  trans- 
formations of  the  English  names.  I  omitted  men- 
tioning that  the  engraving  on  my  powder-horn  was 
performed  with  a  common  knife  by  an  Indian 
warrior.  M.  N.  G. 

This  appears  to  be  a  powder-horn  engraved  by 


some  soldier  of  England  during  the  American  war. 
During  that  in  the  Peninsuk,  such  horns  were 
engraved  by  our  men  when  at  leisure,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  officers.  I  have  one  of  the  kmd, 
silver  mounted,  and  covered  with  etchings,  rudely 
representing  buildings  such  as  the  artist  had  seen 
in  Spain,  guns,  the  star  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
names  of  battles  in  which  his  regiment  had  borne 
its  part — Oporto,  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
St.  Sebastian,  Bayonne. 

W.  J.   BSRNHARD   ShITH. 
Temple. 

Tour  correspondent  will  find  a  description  of  a 
horn  somewhat  like  the  one  he  possesses  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  ! 

^  ^  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Geouok  Wither  (6*^  S.  viiL  186.)— From  his 
Commonplace  Books  (l*  2>  ^\  ^^^  especially  his 
Letters^  it  is  clear  that  Southey  at  one  time  thought 
of  editing  "all  such  as  were  worth  republishing  of 
Withers*8  poems."  If  the  late  Poet  Laureate  ever 
collected  any  materials  with  that  view,  they  would 
no  doubt  be  still  in  being.  His  son-in-law  edited 
the  works  I  mention. 

Doctors  differ  with  regard  to  Withers.  Pope 
says  of  him  : — 

"  Safe  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest, 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward,  and  Qildon  rest." 

Dunciad,  i.  295-6. 

The  following,  from  the  Harl  Mis.  (vol.  viii  384), 
is  still  less  flattering,  and  may  express  the  then 
(a.d.  1680)  current  opinion  of  Withers  and  his 
poetry:— 

"Trouble  not  my  ghost  with  any  of  their  elegies. 
Lfttin  or  EnffUsb  ;  they  make  a  man  but  laughed  at,  and 
are  not  worth  a  handful  of  grains.  I  do  not  mean  Mr. 
George  Withers,  for  he  got  the  statue  office  by  rhyming ; 
he  hath  now  sold  that  office,  but  when  will  he  sell  his 
verses  1  A  statue  lies  upon  them,  so  as  nobody  will  buy 
them.  It  is  not  a  month  since  one  of  the  state's  poets 
brought  me  an  anagram  for  me  and  my  wife ;  but  1  hear 
those  anagrams  should  be  all  fetched  into  a  court  of 
wards,  for,  although  they  bare  not  wit  enough  for 
lunaticks,  they  are  dull  enough  for  idiots." 

According  to  Pepys,  Withers  was  "a  professed 
lying  rogue  "  {Diaryj  Sept.  6, 1666).  John  Aubrey 
says 

*'that  in  the  time  of  the  cirill  warres.  Withers  begged 
Sir  John  Denharo's  Estate  of  the  Parliament,  in  Whose 
cause  he  was  a  Captaine  of  horae,  and  that  the  Parlia- 
ment gare  him  ror  his  serrice  Sir  John's  Estate  at 
Egham.  But  that  wken  Withers  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  in  daniier  of  his  life,  Deuharo,  who  was  much 
belorod  by  Charles  I.,  and  much  ralued  by  him  for  his 
integrity,  went  to  the  King,  and  desired  hui  Majesty  not 
to  hang  him,  for  that  whitest  Oeorge  Withers  lived  he 
[Denham]  should  not  be  the  worst  poet  in  England." 

IfDenham  did  this  after  Withers  had  got  "into 
his  clutches "  (as  Wood  says)  some  of  Sir  John^s 
estate,  it  was  a  very  noble  act  on  his  part ;  if 
Denham  saved   Witners*s  life  before  the  latter 
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begged  of  the  Parliament  Sir  John's  estate,  what 
must  we  think  of  Withers  ? 

According  to  Hose's  Biog,  Diet,,  'Hhe  spoils 
which  Withers  had  amassed  from  the  adherents 
of  the  king,  and  from  the,  Chnrch,  were  in  1660 
taken  from  him.''  For  further  information  Bose 
refers  to  the  seventieth  volume  of  the  Oentleman^s 
Magazine,  1797,  Ellis's  second  edition  of  his 
Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry,  1801,  Camp- 
bell's Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  1819,  Hazlitt's 
Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  1818,  and  "  especially  "  to 
Sir  Egerton  Bridges's  Restituta,  Ceiisura,  Literaria 
and  the  British  bibliographer.  See  also  Hallam's 
Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  43. 

I  spell  Withers's  name  as  his  contemporaries, 
Pepys,  Aubrey,  &c.,  spell  it.      H.  W.  Cookbs. 

Astley  Rectory,  Stourport. 

The  Rev.  William  Harness  (5*^*  S.  viil  129, 
159.)— As  some  of  your  readers  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  privately  printed  compositions  of 
Mr.  Harness,  I  add  one  (or  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  one)  to  the  list,  in  case  it  be  not  known  :-- 

''The  Wisdom  of  Age,  a  Ballad;  shewing  the  Value, 
Quality,  and  Effects  thereof,  in  a  few  plain  stanzas.  By 
One  who  has  little  skill  in  the  mvetery  of  Bhyme. 
[Privately  Printed.] " 

The  composition,  which  quite  justifies  the  author's 
description  of  himself,  consists  of  twelve  quatrains, 
and  is  printed  upon  four  leaves  (one  of  title-page 
and  three  of  text)  of  the  same  size  as  Welcome 
and  Farexoell,  I  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Harness 
chiefly  because  I  found  a  copy  of  it  neatly  fastened 
within  the  cover  (as  if  by  tne  binder)  of  my  copy 
of  The  First-horn,  a  copy  presented  to  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, and  also  because  it  comes  from  the  same 
printing  house  as  the  dramas.  But  perhaps  some 
one  can  say  positively  whether  the  Ballad  is  by 
Mr.  Harness.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that 
the  term  "  square  12mo."doe8  not  quite  accurately 
describe  either  of  the  two  books,  one  of  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  other,  and  both  of 
which  are  made  up  of  sheets  of  sixteen  pages. 

F.  B.  Eliot. 

Do.  MiSAUBiN  (1»*  S.  viii.  8.)— At  the  above 
reference  I  find  information  asked  for  "  respecting 
Dr.  Misaubin,  and  what  was  the  peculiarity  of  his 
practice?"  Amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Merriman  {phiit  1852)  I  find,  under  a 
heading  '^  NoUekens  and  his  Time,"  the  following : 

"  Dr.  Misaabin  lived  in  the  house  now  (1828)  No.  96, 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  Behind  it  is  a  large  room,  tne  inside 
of  whicli  Hogarth  has  given  in  his  Rake*i  Proaress, 
*  Marria;;e  k  la  Mode,'  Plate  3,  where  he  has  introdnced 
portraits  of  the  doctor  and  his  Irish  wife.  This  plate 
of  Hogarth's,  which  has  never  been  well  understood  by 
the  collectors  of  that  artist's  works,  Mr.  Powel  ventured 
to  explain  thus :  *  The  Rake,  who  has  accompanied  the 
^rl  to  whom  Dr.  Misaabin  had  giren  his  Ticious  pills, 
IS  threatening  to  cane  him.  The  doctor's  wife,  who  has 
been  cleaning  a  lancet  after  a  recent  operation,  eyes  the 


Rake  with  a  full  determination  to  enforce  her  vengeance 
should  he  offer  to  put  his  threat  in  execution.' 

''Dr.  Misaubin's  son  was  murdered  when  returning 
from  Marylebone  Gardens,  aged  twenty-three  years. 

'*  Dr.  Misaubin*s  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  preached 
at  the  Spital- Fields  French  Church ;  he  was  rather  a 
celebrated  preacher. 

**  The  doctor  realized  a  great  fortune  by  his  pills,  &c., 
and  left  it  all  to  his  grandson  Augibaud,  who  dissipated 
it  and  died  in  St.  Martin's  Workhouse.  He  supported 
himself  entirely  by  drinking  gin,  and  died  at  last  for 
want  of  it. 

''Mr.  Augibaud  died  aged  ninety-three  years  and 
three  weeks." 

J.  J.  M. 

Heraldic  (5***  S.  viiL  147.)  —  1.  Unless  the 
woman  from  whom  the  person  is  descended  were 
an  heiress,  the  descendant  would  have  no  right  to 
use  the  arms  of  her  family.  If  she  were  an  heiress 
and  her  descendant  were,  in  his  own  right,  entitled 
to  coat  armour,  he  might  quarter  her  arms,  in 
their  proper  place,  with  his  own.  An  heiress  in 
no  case  conveys  a  crest  Mottoes  may  be  assumed 
or  varied  at  pleasure. 

2.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  Sbquor's 
second  question.  If  a  family  in  England  can 
prove  their  descent,  in  the  male  line,  from  a 
German  family  entitled  to  bear  arms,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  use  such  arms  in  England,  but  they 
would  do  well  to  have  them  registered  in  the 
Heralds'  College.  The  excise  tax  gives  no  autho- 
rity whatever  to  the  use  of  arms.  It  must  be  psdd 
whether  the  person  using  arms  is  entitled  to  them 
or  otherwise.  John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Goleford,  Glonc. 

In  answer  to  Sequor's  first  query  I  beg  leave 
to  reply,  certainly  not  In  answer  to  his  second, 
yes,  though  the  Heralds'  College  would  not  allow 
the  use  of  the  arms  without  proper  proof  of  the 
right  thereto. 

As  to  the  tax,  every  one  who  makes  use  of  an 
heraldic  device,  whether  authorized  or  not,  is 
liable  to  pay  duty.  H.  S.  G. 

1.  Women  cannot  give  their  children  what  they 
never  possessed  themselves.  They  have  no  crests, 
and  therefore  cannot  transmit  them.  One  half  at 
least  of  the  families  who  swagger  under  two  crests 
have  adopted  one  of  them  in  defiance  of  this 
obvious  rule. 

2.  The  question  to  be  first  determined  is 
whether,  according  to  the  rules  of  English  heraldry, 
they  have  a  right  or  have  not  a  right  to  use  the 
German  arms.  Of  course  they  could  not  get  the 
arms  duly  entered  on  the  College  rolls  without 
applying  to  the  College,  and  the  heralds  there 
would  set  them  to  rights  as  to  question  2. 

P.  P. 

The  late  Alexander  Knox  (5»^  S.  vii  369, 
493  ;  viii.  134,  191.)— A  sentiment  of  this  remark* 
able  man  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  and 
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worth  recording.  A  lady  told  me  that  she  remem- 
bered him  sittin^jT  in  aiarge  company  after  dinner, 
and  acting,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the  oracle  of  the 
assembly.  Some  one  asked  him  what  he  con- 
sidered baptism  to  be.  He  said,  "  Baptism— you 
w'uAl  to  know  my  opinion  npon  baptism,''  evidently 
taking  time  to  consider  his  answer.  "I  should 
define  baptism  to  be  a  prevenient  influence  be- 
stowing a  spiritual  fertility  for  cultivation.''  In 
these  controversial  days  this  may  attract  attention. 
I  heard  a  similar  sentiment  from  Dr.  Henry 
Ryder,  formerly  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  by  whom  I 
was  oidained.  See  his  primary  Charge,  of  which 
he  gave  me  a  copy.  H.  H. 

Sir  Thomas  Arundell  (5»^  S.  viii.  208)  was 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Arundell,  of  Lan^eme, 
Cornwall,  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  WUliam  Lamboume.  Sir  Thomas 
married  (1)  Margaret,  daughter  of  Warine  le 
Arcedekne ;  she  died  Oct.  26,  1420,  and  was 
buried  in  East  Antony  Church,  where  there  is  a 
brass  to  her  memory.  Sir  Thomas  married  (2) 
Maiy  Frances.  His  will  bears  date  1433.  By 
hlB  first  wife  he  had  no  issue ;  by  his  second  he 
had  Sir  Thomas  Arundell,  ancestor  of  the  Arundells 
of  Tolveme,  in  the  parish  of  Filleigh,  Cornwall. 

6.   C.  BOASB. 

15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 

WiTCHCRAFTTRiALs(6»J»S.viiLl69, 202,244.)— 
Mr.  M.  Swint  will  find  a  very  complete  witchcraft 
trial  in  the  Transactiom  of  the  Devonshire  Asso- 
ciation for  1874,  including  depositions  taken  by 
magistrate,  clerk,  &c.  If  Mr.  Swiny  will  send 
me  his  address  I  will  send  him  a  reprint. 

Paul  Q.  Karkbbk. 

Torquay. 

Samuel  Taylor  Colbridob  (5**»  S.  vii.  366 ;  viii. 
97.)~In  copying  the  note  given  at  the  former  of  the 
above  references,  somewluit  hurriedly,  I  did  not 
think  to  do  what  common  sense  would  seem  to 
have  dictated  ;  for  had  I  turned  to  Carmina 
Quadragesimalia,  at  the  pages  indicated,  I  should 
have  found  the  reply  to  my  query  without  trou- 
bling your  readers.  On  afterwards  turning  to  the 
bool^  at  p.  18, 1  found  at  the  foot  of  that  and  two 
following  pages,  in  MS.,  an  English  translation  of 
'^An  omne  Corpus  componatur  ? "  and  below  it 
this  short  note  :  "S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  author, 
published  this  copy  in  a  collection  of  his  in  1803 
or  1804,  but  deformed  with  the  affectations  of  the 
modem  style.''  I  would  here  express  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Pickford  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
giving  a  reply  {anUy  p.  97)  to  my  needless  query. 

H.  G.  C. 

Badsgstoke. 

Claude  Franjois  Mbnbstribr  (5**  S.  viiL 
207.) — The  following  works  of  this  learned  French 


herald  and  antiquary,  about  which  Hirondbllb 
inquires,  are  in  my  own  collection  : — 

1.  Le  Blaaon  de  la  Noblesse,  ou  lea  Preures  de 
Noblesse  de  Toutea  les  Nations  de  rEurope.  12ino., 
Paris  and  Lvon,  1683. 

2.  L'Art  da  Blason  justifid.    12nio.,  Lyon,  1661. 

3.  L'Origine  des  Armoiries.    12mo.,  Paris,  1630. 

i.  L'Usaffe    des    Armoiries.      12mo.,    Paris,    1673. 

Some  L.  "  Le  Veritable  Art  da  Blason  " ;  tome  ii.,  "  Les 
Msherches  de  Blason.") 

5.  La  Noavelle  MSthode  Raisonn^e  du  Blason.  8vo., 
Lyon,  1718.  (Two  other  editions  of  this  book,  in  12mo., 
were  published  at  L^ons  in  1691  and  1696.  There  is  a 
oopv  of  the  first  edition  in  the  British  Museum ;  another 
in  8vo.  was  published  in  1723.) 

6.  La  Nouvelle  M^thode  Raisonnle  dn  Blason.  Lyon, 
1770.  (This  is  the  same  work  much  enlarged.  There 
is  no  copy  of  this,  the  fullest  edition,  in  the  British 
Museum.) 

7.  Abreg6  M6thodique  des  Principes  H6ra1diques.  ou 
du  Veritable  Art  du  Blason.  12mo.,  Lyon,  1673. 
("  L'^tion  de  1678,  edition  det  plus  rares,  omise  par 
tous  les  bibliographes  du  Pere  Menestrier,  moins  MM. 
Leber  et  Allut"  See  Le  HftraHt  d'Armet,  tome  i. 
pp.  137, 138,  Paris,  1863.) 

No  copy  of  No.  7  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  there  is  one  of  the  first,  and  much 
more  common,  edition  of  1665.  Other  editions 
were  published  at  Lyons  in  1677,  and  at  Bordeaux 
in  1685.  The  British  Museum  has  copies  of 
Nos.  1  and  2.  J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

Thomas  Cooan  (5***  S.  viL  288,  417,  458  ;  viii. 
157.)— There  were  three  medical  men  of  this  name. 
1.  Thomas  Oo^n,  of  Chard,  B.A.  Oxon.,  1562  ; 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  1563  ;  graduated  in  medicine, 
1574  ;  Master  of  Manchester  School ;  author  of 
the  Havm  of  Health,  1586  (1589?),  1605,  1612. 
He  died  in  1607.  For  an  account  of  him  see 
Wood's  Ath,  Ox.  Dr.  BUss  points  out  that  some 
writers,  such  as  J.  Mackenzie  in  his  Hitiory  of 
Health,  have  by  mistake  described  this  writer 
under  the  name  of ''  Thomas  Morgan.'' 

2.  Thomas  Cogan,  admitted  to  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1663,  and  entered  as  an  extra  licentiate 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  in  1673.  See 
Dr.  Monk's  Boll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,  L  344. 

3.  Thomas  Cogan,  of  Rowell,  in  Northampton- 
shire, bom  1736,  hb  Neither  being  a  respectable 
apothecary  in  that  village.  He  was  educated  by 
Dr.  Aikin  at  Kibworth,  and  intended  for  the 
ministry.  He  preached  at  Southampton  in  1762 
and  1763  ;  but,  havine  married  a  Dutch  lady 
with  money,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  was  admitted 
M.D.  about  1767.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eig^hty-one,  in 
1818.  There  is  a  good  brief  biographical  account 
of  him,  and  a  list  of  his  works,  in  The  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary  for  1819,  vol.  iiL  pp.  73 
to  99.  lliis  Dr.  Cogan  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  younger  half  brother,  Edward  Cogan  of 
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Walthamstow,  an  emiDent  diasentiog  mmister  and 
schoolmaster.  Edward  Sollt. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

The  Title  of  "Esquire"  (6*  S.  viL  548,511; 
viii.  33,  55,  114,  157.)— Mr,  Curtis  informs  me 
(p.  114)  that  "a  chapter  of  the  Heralds'  College 
would  not  in  these  days  admit  that  every  barrister 
is  entitled  to  *  write  himself  armiger.'"  Of  course 
he  has  the  authority  of  the  Heralds'  College  for  so 
stating,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  htm  for  the 
information. 

But  when  he  adds,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
the  "  title  of  armiger  does  not  include  the  title  of 
esqnire,"  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
his  meaning.  Were  it  not  that  he  himself  (at 
p.  158)  uses  the  phrase,  "  write  himself  armiger," 
and  adds,  "or  esquire,"  I  should  have  supposed 
that  he  had  credited  me  with  the  astounding  asser- 
tion that  every  person  entitled  to  bear  arms  is  an 
esquire^  and  that  a  low-bom  barrister  is  entitled  to 
assume,  pro2?rto  motu,  armorial  bearings  ! 

Mr.  Curtis  will  really  confer  upon  me  a  great 
obligation  if  he  will  explain  his  meaning. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  is  an 
esquire  1 "  may  be  found  in  the  references  I  gave 
at  p.  55  (I  of  course  except  my  ovm  book),  repeated 
by  Hirondelle  at  p.  158 ;  and  I  do  not  think 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  "  N.  &  QJ*  can 
elicit  anything  new. 

ANaLO-ScoTus  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  a 
grantee  of  arms  is  always  styled  esquire  in  the 
official  grant.  If  the  grantee  chance  to  be  an 
esquire  he  is  so  described  in  the  instrument,  but 
not  otherwise.  H.  S.  G. 

As  a  mere  outsider  to  the  technical  aspects  and 
merits  of  this  discussion,  might  I  inquire  if  the 
following  style,  now  certainly  obsolete,  be  correct  ? 
The  dedication  to  Solomon  and  Abra;  or.  Love 
Epistles  (anon.),  London,  1749,  8vo.,  runs  :— 
**  To  the  Honourable  Oeorge  Littleton,  Eeg., 

The  Friend  to  Genius  and  the  Patron  of  Science,**  &c. 

We  have  learnt  during  the  controversy  in  your 
columns  that  peers*  sons  are  legally  esquires ;  they 
are  also  styled  "  the  honourable."  But  is  it  correct 
to  subjoin  "  esquire  "  after  using  this  prefix  ? 

J.  W. 

Heraldic  (5«>  S.  vii.  268,  335,  356,  495.)— The 
reason  why  the  lilies  of  France  have  the  pas  in 
old  representations  of  the  royal  arms  of  England 
is  thus  set  forth  in  Chamberlayne's  Anglia 
Notitia:-- 

"  After  the  Conquest  the  kings  of  England  bare  two 
leopards  (borne  first  by  the  Conqueror  as  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy) till  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  who,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  annexed  her  paternal  coat,  the  lion  of  Aqui- 
tMne,  which  being  of  the  same  field,  metal,  and  form 
with  the  leopards,  from  thenceforward  they  were  jointly 
marshalled  in  one  shield,  and  blazoned  three  lions,  as  at 
present... 


**  The  armi  of  Fraiioe  [are]  placed  firat»  for  that 
Fraaoe  is  the  sreater  kingdom,  and  becaoae,  from  the 
first  bearing,  Uiose  flowers  rfleurf-de-Iii]  have  been 
always  ensigns  of  a  kingdom,  whereas  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land were  originalW  of  dukedoms,  as  aforesaid;  ai^ 
probably  because  thereby  the  French  night  be  the 
more  eeeily  iadnoed  to  acknowledge  the  RMdith  titte." 
—Ed.  1684,  pp.  67,  69. 

If  probabilities  be  admissible,  it  might  be  «tig- 
gested  that  the  arms  of  France  occupied  the  first 
quarter  because  by  this  arrangement  the  chum  to 
that  kingdom  on  the  part  of  England  was  ren- 
dered more  emphatic  than  it  would  have  beea 
had  they  occupied  any  other  position. 

Wm.  Undkrhiu^ 

Lausanne  Road,  Peckham. 

TiTLB  OF  "Prince*'  (5«»  S.  vii.  410 ;  viil  96, 
139.) — I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Sootpt's 
article.  He  confirms  my  supposition  that  this 
title  has  been  used  by  the  descendants  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Ireland,  such  as  the  O^Neills,  the 
O'Briens,  &c.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  I  can 
obtain  from  some  of  your  contributors  a  (dear 
opinion  concerning  the  supposed  right  of  the 
application  of  the  title  of  prince  to  the  noale 
descendants  of  royal  houses  now  dethroned,  sach 
as  the  above  named,  or  the  Bourbons,  the  Poliali 
princes,  the  Montezumas,  the  Bonapartes,  &c. 

Now  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Scott's  information 
concerning  the  right  of  a  Scott  family  to  such 
titles  seems  to  me  totally  unfounded.  In  the 
first  place,  the  genealogy  brought  forward  to 
prove  merely  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Scott  is 
quite  reversed.  Tradition  teaches  us,  through  the 
works  of  all  the  old  Irisb  chroniclers,  reproduced 
by  the  Four  Masters,  Keating,  O'Halloran,  and 
the  Abb^  McGhegan,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the 
trustworthy  writers  on  Irish  history,  that  the 
celebrated  Scythian  king  Feniusa-Farsa  had  two 
sons,  Eennal  and  NiuL  The  latter  becane 
an  Egyptian  celebrity,  married  Scota,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharao-Cincris,  and  had  a  son  called 
Gadelas,  whose  grandson  Sru  emigrated  and  died 
in  Crete.  His  son,  Heber  Scott,  travelled  home 
to  Scythia,  the  country  of  his  foiefathers,  and  at 
last  Bratha,  ninth  in  descent  from  Heber  Scott, 
established  himself  in  Spain  with  his  son  Breogan, 
who  founded  a  city  of  the  name  of  Brigantium, 
now  Corunha  (the  origin  of  the  name  of  some 
other  cities,  such  as  Braga,  Brasanza,  &c.).  Breo- 
gan was  the  grandfather  of  Muesius,  or  GaUamh, 
or,  in  Hebrew,  Mileag-Easpain,  who  is  the  great 
ancestor  of  the  Irish  kings.  The  two  sons  of 
Milesius,  Heber  Fionn  and  Heremon,  conquered 
Ireland,  and  divided  it  for  some  time  between 
themselves.  At  last  Heremon  remained  the  sole 
master  of  the  kingdom. 

The  family  of  M*Carty  are  the  lineal  repre- 
sentatives of  Heber  Fionn,  as  the  family  of 
O'Neill  are  of  Heremon.    It  was  a  son  of  one  of 
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the  kings  O'Neill,  namely  Feargas,  that  was 
crowned  King  of  Scotland  in  the  sixth  oentmy. 

In  this  mere  outline  of  the  trae  genealogy  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  from  Feaigus  the  descent  is 
obyioos. 

It  may  he  rememhered  that  the  &mily  of 
O'Neill  gave  to  Ireland  more  than  one  hundred 
monarohs,  who  ruled  over  the  country  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  was  at  the  head  of  Christian  learn- 
ing and  civilization. 

As  to  the  daims  of  the  family  of  Scott  to 
descent  from  the  house  of  Feargus,  or  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland,  I  cannot  judge  of  their  value  ; 
and,  unless  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
mait  representatives  of  that  house,  they  cannot 
aspire  to  the  right  of  being  styled  princes,  for  I 
suppose  this  tit&  can  only  be  applied  to  the  male 


representatives  of  royal  blood. 


Petrus. 


Basill  Kennett  (6"»  S.  vii.  411 ;  viiL  36, 
I17.)--The  Rev.  Tbos.  Gibson,  Prebendary  of 
Peterborough,  and  Rector  of  Paston  and  of  Pole- 
broke,  both  in  Northants,  married  a  niece  of 
Bishop  Kennett's,  Mrs.  Smh  Howse.  Some  par- 
ticulars of  his  family  (one  of  whom  was  Kennett 
Gibson,  Rector  of  Marholm,  oa  Northants)  are 
given  in  a  lengthy  inscription  at  Paston  Church, 
a  copy  of  which  I  could  supply  to  Mr.  Brown,  if 
desir^  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Mountain  Sounds  {tfi^  S.  vi.  389  ;  viL  95, 
293  ;  viii.  38.>-M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  hb  recent 
work  on  the  Mastif  du  Mont  Blanc,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  a  dose 
student  of  the  architecture  of  nature,  remarks 
that  :— 

'^Etant  an  Grand-Plateaa,  au  lever  du  goleil,  lea 
roehes  apparentes  du  ddme  du  Qotlt^,  frapp6  par  lea 
rmyona  tolairei  apr^  une  nnit  oii  le  thermometre  6tait 
deecendu  ik— T^jetaient  deenoteeaigueset  proloog^s, 
comine  le  fait  une  table  de  ratine  que  Ton  soumet 
bmfqoenieDt  &  la  chaleur.  J'ai  entendu  &  la  Maladetta, 
dans  tea  Pyrto^,  les  mSmea  aona  produita  par  lea  rocbes 
•OQS  Tact  ion  aolaire  apr^  une  nuit  froide."~Note,  p.  70 
("Lea  Gladen''),  Le  MattiJ  du  Mont  Blanc,  ke.,  par 
M.  VioUet-leDoc,  Qen^e,  lb77. 

F.  S. 

Ghnrchdown. 

Catherine  Henlbt  (5*^  S.  viiL  69, 155)  was 
daughter  ef  Rev.  Phocion  Henley  by  his  wife 
Catherine  GeoTKe  (daughter  of  Catherine  Bland* 
and  William  Geonre,  D.D.).  Catherine  Bland 
was  daughter  of  Henry  Bland,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Durham,  1728 ;  Head  Master  of  Eton,  1720  ; 
Can^  of  Windsor,  1723  ;  Provost  of  Eton,  1733. 
He  aied  1746.  His  wife  was  Ann,  sister  of  Peter 
Hudson,  Esq.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  buried 
in  a  yault  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  at  Eton. 
She  died  1738,  and  he  1746.  Dr.  George,  who 
married  Catherine  Bland,  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  as  Head  Master  of  Eton,  and  became  after- 


wards Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
subsequently  Deui  of  Lincoln.  Catherine  Henley, 
daughter  of  Phocion  Henley,  died  unmarried  1825, 
and  is  buried  at  Windsor.  Her  sister  Jane  Mary 
married  Greneral  Trigge.  Catherine  Bland,  wife  of 
Phocion  Henley,  had  a  sister  Ann,  who  married 
Dr.  Philip  Duval,  Canon  of  Worcester  and  also  of 
Wiiidsor,  but  died  o.s.p.  Her  brothers .  were 
Hennr  and  William,  who  also  both  died  o.s.p. 
See,  for  more  particulars,  Carlisle's  History  of  the 
Ancient  Family  of  Bland.  J.  F.  Fuller. 

Bmnawick  Cbi^bera,  Dublin. 

Berenoabia,  Consort  of  Richard  I.  (5*^  S. 
viii.  228.) — Anolaise  has  doubtless  consult^ 
Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens.  She  will 
find  something  in  voL  L  of  Mrs.  Everett  Green's 
Letters  of  Royal  and  lUmtriotis  Ladies,  The 
notes  which  1  have  found  in  contemporary  MSS. 
concerning  this  amiable  and  ill-treated  queen  are 
few  and  meagre  ;  but  such  as  they  are,  1  subjoin 
them. 

1227,  May  20.  Westminster.  Order  to  deliver 
1,000  marks  to  Friar  John  the  Hospitaller,  for  the 
use  of  Queen  Berengaria.  (liberate  Roll,  11 
H.  III.) 

1219,  Mar.  13.  Tower  of  London.  Order  to 
G.  de  Neuill,  Seneschal  of  Poitou  and  Gascony, 
to  give  safe  conduct  to  the  Lady  Queen  Beren- 
garia and  all  whom  she  shall  bring  with  her,  to 
journey,  if  she  so  please,  by  Poitou  and  Gaaoony 
to  Spain,  both  going  and  coming,  as  fiir  as  his 
pow^  extends.  Also  for  any  messengers  who 
shall  be  sent  from  her  to  the  King  of  Navarre  her 
brother,  or  from  him  to  her,  he  is  to  provide  safe 
conduct  in  like  manner.  (Patent  Roll,  3  H.  UL^ 
part  2.) 

1219-20.  Similar  notice  with  respeot  to  mes- 
sengers,   (lb.,  4  H.  III.) 

1225.  Letter  from  Queen  Berengaria  to  Henry 
III,  "B.,  sometime  Queen,  to  the  King  her 
nephew.''  Entreats  him  to  send  her  1,000  marks 
due  for  her  dower.  Dated,  "Conom*,  Sunday 
before  the  feast  of  Saints  Simon  and  Jude,  October, 
1226."    (Sloane  MS.  4573,  art.  22.) 

The  name  by  which  the  queen  is  generally 
known — Berengaria — appears  to  be  the  Portuguese 
spelling  of  the  Spanish  Berenguela,  unless  we 
derive  it  fiK>m  the  Italian  Berengario. 

Hermentuude. 

Cowdrat  (6«»  S.  viii.  229)  was  sold  in  1843  to 
the  Earl  of  i^ont  D.  C.  E. 

Bedford. 

The  Yacht  America  (b^  S.  viiL  229.)— On 
August  22,  1851,  at  the  Cowes  regatta,  in  the 
match  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  open  to  all 
nations,  this  American  schooner-built  vacht,  of 
170  tons,  started  last  and  came  in  first  by  nearly 
eight  miles.    A  reference  to  the  newspapers  of  that 
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date,  notablj  the  Illustrated  London  News,  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  afford  F.  A.  L.  the  information 
he  desires.  D.  Steward. 

Guildford. 

"  Lead,  kindlt  Light  "  (S***  S.  viil  220,  238), 
is  described  as  being  included  in  Fersei  on  Various 
Occasions f  Bums,  1867.  This  little  collection  was 
first  published  in  1853,  Dublin,  Duffy.  The  hymn 
is  No.  xiL  in  that  edition,  with  the  heading  "  Grace 
of  Congruity."  G.  A.  C. 

Curious  Burial  Custom  op  the  Dtott 
Family  (6«»  S.  viL  246,  392,  438.)— It  may  be 
remembe]^ed  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Anti- 
quary, alludes  to  a  custom  of  the  Glenallan  family 
being  buried  by  torchlight,  and,  in  the  mouth  of 
Elspeth  Mucklebackit,  gives  as  the  reason : — 

"  They  hae  daoe  sae  since  the  time  the  Great  Earl 
fell  in  the  sair  battle  o'  the  Haslaw,  when  the  coronach 
was  cried  in  ae  day  from  the  mouth  o'  the  Tay  to  the 
Buck  of  the  Oabrach,  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  nae  other 
sound  but  that  of  lamenting  for  the  great  folks  that  had 
fa'en  fighting  against  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  the 
Great  Earl's  mither  wad  hae  nae  coronach  cried  for  her 
son,  but  had  him  laid  in  the  silence  o'  midnight  in  bis 
place  o'  rest,  without  either  drinking  the  dirge  or  ciying 
the  lament,  and  sae  she  laid  him  in  his  grave  wi^dry 
eyes,  and  without  a  groan  or  a  irtAV*— Antiquary, 
vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

Alice  B.  Gommb. 

Shull,  in  Weardale,  was  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  Blackett  family.  The  last 
owner  wasted  his  property,  and  Shull  was  sold. 
He  took  this  loss  of  his  property  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  it.  On  his  death- bed 
he  gave  directions  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
Hamsterley  Churchyard,  and  that  his  corpse 
should  be  carried  past  Shull— a  considerable 
detour— in  order  that  he  might  have  a  last  look 
at  the  old  place.         E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Mottoes  on  Book-plates  (S***  S.  vil  427 ;  viii 
111.)— In  an  old  book  I  possess,  printed  1722,  is 
the  following  in  an  excellent  handwriting : — 
"R*  Adams  Flower,  Sept'  12"». 
And  if  this  Book  wh"  y"  look 
By  Carelesness  be  lost, 
Itetum  it  me,  for  I  be  he 
That  best  knows  what  it  cost." 
''On  the  fly.leaf  at  the  end  of  a  folio  copy  of  the 
Holy   Warre  was  the  autograph   of  Boger  Pepys,   a 
barrister,  M.P.  for  Oambridge,  1661,  and    afterwards 
Recorder  of  that  town,  cousin  to  Samuel  Pepys.    He  also 
added  this  couplet : — 

'  Now  in  this  book  I  put  my  name. 
Because  I  would  not  lose  ye  same.'" 
—  Vide  "  BibUography  "  appended  to  Mr.  J.  E.  BaUev*8 
Life  o/Thot.  FulUr,  D,D.,  London,  1874,  p.  715. 

J.  Manuel. 

There  was  a  Thomas  Pownall,  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  from  1757  till  1760.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  tastes,  and  wrote  several  works,  of 


which  at  least  one  was  on  America.  In  a  letter, 
dated  1758,  Gov.  Pownall  humorously  refers  to  hid 
coat  of  arms  containing  '*  the  lion  of  the  Pownalls, 
a  poor,  solitary  bachelor  like  his  master."  He  also 
expresses  his  dislike  of  business,  and  his  wish  for 
a  quiet  life  with  his  books.  Perhaps  he  is  the 
person  Mr.  Hemming  asks  about  ante^  p.  111. 

JVL  N.  G. 

Shakspeare  and  the  Bible  (5***  S.  vL  509 ; 
viL  14,  135.)— Since  sending  you  the  last  cited 
note  I  have  been  kindly  informed  that  the  author 
of  Bible  Truths  and  Shakspearean  Parallels  is  Mr. 
James  Brown,  of  Thomfield,  Selkirk,  and  that  the 
book  has  run  through  three  editions.  I  think  it 
richt  that  the  authorship  should  be  noted  in  your 
columns,  as  the  work  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
"  Selkirk's."  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  refer  to 
Mr.  G.  E.  Watson's  note  (6^  S.  viL  135),  imme- 
diately below  my  own.  Robt.  Gut. 

Shawlands,  Qla^ow. 

Wolfe's  Grandfather  {6^  S.  viii.  88,  116, 

158.) — J.  L.  C.  has  convicted  me  of  a  stupid  and 

careless  mistake,  for  which  I  owe  many  apologies 

to  you  and  your  readers.    The  name  on  the  stone 

is  John.    The  inscription  is  very  short,  and  runs  : 

"John  Wolfe 

of  this  Parish 

Dyed  August  y*  28, 1726, 

Aged  82  years." 

Of  course  the  suggestion  I  made  as  to  the  name 
James  falls  to  the  ground.  I  would  still  ask, 
though.  Is  this  the  Lnk  which  Mr.  Wright  was 
unable  to  trace  ?  Perhaps  J.  L.  0.,  who  appears 
to  know  something  about  John  Wolfe,  can  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  investigate  it.      J.  K.  Laughton. 

Books  on  Special  Subjects  (5**»  S.  vi.  181, 
296,  323,  358  ;  vii.  110,  173,  182,  254,  276,  362, 
437,  473,  476  ;  vuL  169,  189.)— 

history  of  fiction. 

^ffuuiu.— Baret  (B.).  De  TAmadis  de  Gaule  et  de  son 
influence  sur  les  moeurs  et  la  litt6rature  au  xri*  et  au 
xrii*  siftcle,  avec  une  notice  bibliographique.  Paris, 
Didot,  8to. 

Artaud-Haussmann  (L.-0.-B.).  Le  Toumoi  poetiqoe 
de  la  Wartburg,  po&'me  allemand  du  xiii*  siecle,  trad,  en 
fran^ais  et  p^6d6  d*une  Etude  far  la  po^sie  cheTa- 
leresque  de  TAllemagne  au  moyen  age.  Pans,  Didot,  8ro. 

Bettiairet, — Hippeau.  Le  Bestiairo  divinde  Guillaume, 
clerc  de  Normandie,  trouvdre  dn  xiii*  sidcle,  arec  une 
introduction  sur  les  Bestiairei  volucrains  dn  moyen  age 
consid6r6s  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  symboliqne  chr^ 
tienne.    Caen,  1852, 12mo. 

CAaiM^.— Sandras  (E.  0.).  Etude  de  G.  Chaucer 
con8id^r6  comme  imitateur  des  Trouvdres.  Paris,  1859, 
8vo. 

Danc€  of  the  Dead,— Jmcoh  (P.  L.).  La  Danse  Ma- 
cabre,  histoire  fantastique  du  quinaime  sitele.  PatIs, 
1832, 12mo. 

FauH,S9mmig  (H.).  Merlin,  un  Faust  breton,  et 
lei  poSmes  de  la  Table  Ronde  dans  la  litt^rature  alle- 
mande.    Nantes,  1857,  8vo. 

Biitelhuber  (P.).     Faust  dam  Thistoire  et  dans  la 
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l^gende,  etsai   tar  rknmanisme  lapentiiieax  da  z?i* 
riecle  et  lea  r^ita  da  pacte  diabolique.    Paris,  1863,  8?o. 

Gargetntua.—Bnntt  (J.  Ch.).  Notice  aar  deaz  anciens 
romana  intitule  **  Lea  cnroniquea  do  Oargantoa,'*  oil  Ton 
examine  lea  rapporta  aai  eziatent  entre  cea  deux  ouTrazea 
et  le  Oargantua  de  Rabelaia.  Paria,  Sylreatre,  1834, 
8to.,  28  pagea. 

Hard  (Bp.).  Lettera  on  ChiTalrj  and  Romance. 
1762,  8vo. 

J?fyAar<i.— Renart-Ie-Noarel,  roroan  aaiiri^ue  compoa^ 
aa  xiii*  si^cle  par  Jacquemara  Qi^l^  de  Lille,  pr£c6d^ 
d*une  introduction  kistorique  par  J.  Houdoy.  Paria 
(Liile).  1874, 1  <xge  8vo.,  fac-aimile  plMte  (250  copiea). 

Itooift  £foo<{.— Barry  (Bdnr.).  Tkede  de  litterature  aur 
les  Ticiasitudea  et  lea  trangformationa  du  cycle  popalaire 
de  Robin  Hood.    Paria,  1832,  8to. 

Saint  G'roa/ — Bergmann  (P.  G.).  Sur  Torigine  et  la 
siimification  dea  romana  du  SMnt-Oraal.  Straaboarg, 
18i2,  8to. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

works  on  cryptography. 
A.  B.  lias  returned ;  or,  the  Romance  of  Adyertiaing. 
Part  ii.  pp.  6S-81,  Lond.,  Kent,  1856,  for  the  ciphera 
which  appeared  in  the  Timet,  1852-4. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Jordan  (5»»»  S.  viii.  167,  214.)— I  should 
hesitate  to  refer  to  so  obvious  a  source  of  informa- 
tion respecting  Mrs.  Jordan  as  her  life  by  Boaden, 
but  the  remarks  of  her  intending  biographer  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  book  is  unknown  to  him. 

Charles  Wylib. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Dorothy  Jordan  (nSe 
Bland)  lived  together  for  twenty  years,  from  1791 
to  1811,  and  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  date  of  her  death  is  understood  to  be  July  3, 
1816,  and  it  took  place  at  St.  Cloud.  She 
had  a  liberal  yearly  allowance  on  separation,  and 
though  she  seems  to  have  suffered  from  great 
mental  distress,  I  cannot  find  that  she  died  in 
poverty.  H.  B.  B.  will  find  some  interesting 
particulars  of  her  in  Maunder's  Biographiccd 
Treasury.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

The  Oldest  Provincial  Circulating  Li- 
braries (5^  S.  V.  188,  314  ;  viL  26,  113,  364, 
452,  616  ;  viiu  155.) —At  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  is 
a  clergy  book  club,  which  was  established  in  1725. 
Bennet  Langton  was  a  Qiember.  F.  L. 

Salebj. 

"  Semper  Eadem  "  (6**  S.  viii.  20, 76,  119,  136, 
177.)— Camden,  in  his  History  of  Elizahethf  fourth 
edition,  printed  by  M.  Flesher  for  R.  Bentley  at 
the  Post  Office  in  Covent  Garden,  1688,  pp.  31 
and  32,  year  1699,  states  that 
"  Qneen  Elizabeth's  first  and  chiefest  care  was  for  the 
most  constant  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  against 
all  the  practices  of  all  men»  amidst  those  that  were  her 
enemies  in  that  respect ;  neither  did  she  ever  suffer  the 
least  innovation  therein.  Her  second  care  was  to  hold 
an  even  course  in  her  whole  life  and  all  her  actions, 
whereupon  she  took  for  her  motto  '  Semper  Eadem, 
that  is,  always  the  same." 


Immediately  over  her  portrait  in  the  frontispiece, 
however,  the  queen's  arms  are  engraved  witn  the 
lion  on  one  side,  the  dragon  on  the  other,  with  the 
motto,  **  Dieu  et  mon  droit,''  underneath. 

John  Parkin. 

"Thou"  and  "You"  (6^^  S.  viL  426;  viiu 
116, 166.) — Mr.  Edward  Kirk,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  called  "  The  Folk  of  a  North  LancasMre 
Nook"  (Papers  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
vol.  ilL,  1877),  in  describing  the  customs  prevalent 
in  the  district  about  Goosnargh,  near  Preston, 
prior  to  1850,  says  (p.  104)  :— 

**  The  husband  and  father '  thou'd'  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, but  the  wife  always  addressed  the  husband  in  the 
second  person  plural;  children  did  the  same  to  both 
parents  and  all  seniors.  Persons  equal  in  years  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  familiar  terms,  always  'thou'd' 
each  other.  For  a  young  man  to  '  thou  '  an  old  one  was 
an  unpardonable  offence.  A  youne  man  *  thouing '  his 
sweetheart  served  in  some  sense  the  part  of  the  'en- 
gaged'ring." 

H.  T.  C. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted  (6**»  S.  viiL  149.) — 
Arckery:  a  Poem,  Manchester,  1793,  was  written  by 
James  Ogden,  voluminous  poetaster,  of  Manchester, 
bom  1718,  diecl  1802,  of  whom  some  particulars  will  be 
found  in  B.  W.  Procter's  Literart^  Reminucences  and 
OUaningt  (Manchester,  I860)  and  m  Proceedings  of  the 
Manch,  Literary  Club,  1873-4.  C.  W.  S. 

(5'h  8.  viii.  149,  239.) 
Essays  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received  from 
Literary  Compositions. — The  first  edition  was  printed  at 
Weybridge  in  1809  (8vo.,  pp.  vi  378) ;  the  second  in 
London,  1818.  A  copy  I  have  seen  has  the  name  of  Rev. 
Edward  Mangin  written  on  it  as  author.  This  author  is 
noted  in  Watt's  Btb.  BriL  as  the  writer  of  two  similar 
books  published  in  1808  and  1814.  Your  correspondent 
T.  G.  S.  says  the  Essays  were  written  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Greenfield.  Which  is  the  right  man?  Let  us  "stick 
the  plumes  in  the  right  bonnets."  C.  W.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6**»  S.  viiL 
229.)— 

"  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute,"  &c. 
A.  S.  will  find  the  above  lines  in  the  song  in  Tennyson's 
Vivien,    He  has  slightly  misquoted  them. 

D.  C.  BOULQEIU 

[A.  G.  HuTT,  S.  P.,  and  others  reply  to  the  same 
effect.] 

"  I  will  encounter  darkness  [not  danger"]  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  my  arms." 

Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1,  84. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 


^iiTcellaiuouir. 

NOTE^  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Round  ahovi  London.    Historical,  Archofological,  Archi- 
tectural, and  Picturesque  Notes,  suitable  for  the  Tourist, 
within  a  Circle  of  Twelvs  Miles.   'By  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.    (London,  E.  Stanford.) 
Thb  design  and  methodical  arrangement  of  Round  about 
London  are  excellent,  and  the  little  book  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  very  useful  sdviser  and  informant  as  to  how  to 
spend  profitably  a  Saturday  half-holiday.   Many  a  future> 
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exournonist,  we  belieye,  will  be  glad  to  make  kU  copy  a 
pertonal  companion  by  haying  it  interleayed,  bo  that  he 
may  make  notes  about  matters  in  which  he  is  specially 
interested.  It  is,  however,  with  regret  we  find  that 
every  here  and  there  F.S.  A.  has  thought  fit  to  launch  out 
in  rather  personal  and  severe  terms  on  modem  restorers 
of  old  buildings  in  general,  and  one  in  particular ;  and 
our  regret  is  render^  all  the  more  keen  from  the  hearty 

ampathy  we  feel  in  the  objects  of  the  new  Society  for 
e  rreservation  of  Ancient  Buildings.  Hann,  not  good, 
is  done  by  exaggeration,  and  therefore,  to  cite  one  in- 
stance alone,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  after  reading  Sir 
O.  Gilbert  Seott's  most  efiective  defence  in  MacvuiUan.  of 
bis  recent  proceedings  at  SL  Albans,  F.S.A.  would  have 
done  well  to  rewrite  his  section  on  our  latest  founded 
cathedral.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  in  the 
matter  of  building  and  restoration  the  public  rather  than 
the  architects  require  instruction.  So  long  as  we  insist 
on  entrusting  all  the  work  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to  but  one  or  two  professional  men, 
■0  long  will  there  be  disaster  and  disappointment— the 
only  wonder  is  that,  under  present  circumstances,  there 
is  not  more. 

Spiritual   Lelters   of  Archhithop  Fenelon.      Letten  to 

Women,  (Bivingtons.) 
Although  every  one  who  is  able  should  read  these  often 
admirable  letters  in  the  original,  yet  those  persons  who 
cannot  conveniently  procure  them  are  recommended  to 
peruse  this  excellent  translation  by  a  practised  but 
anonymous  hand.  They  are  a  hundred  ana  twenty-eight 
in  number,  and  all  are  rich,  in  different  degrees,  in 
wisdom  and  in  common  sense,  which  is,  indeed,  only 
another  word  for  practical  wisdom.  A  few  are  marked, 
it  is  true,  by  a  singular  sort  of  advice.  To  a  lady  at 
court  Fenelon  writes,  on  the  subject  of  the  burden  of 
prosperity,  to  the  effect  that  she  should  find  time  for  re- 
flection, but  adds :  *'  As  to  the  rest  of  the  day,  if  the 
stream  carries  you  away  in  spite  of  yourself,  you  must 
yield  without  rc^t  Yon  will  learn  to  find  Qod  amid 
the  stream  of  distractions,  and  that  all  the  more  readily 
that  it  is  not  a  chosen  patn."  This  reminds  one  a  little 
of  Pope's  system  of  theology,  which  he  laid  down  in  the 
well-known  line,  *'  To  enjoy  is  to  obey.**  To  be  sure,  he 
did  not  refer  to  court  gaieties,  but  to  the  cheerful 
acceptance.of  whatever  bounty  God  might  mete  out  to 
the  recipient. 

From  Messrs.  Rivingtons  we  have  received  XemopkofC* 
Anabasis  oj  Cyrus,  books  iii.,  iv.,  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Kelly  College,  Tavistock.  The  notes  in 
the  present  volume  appear  to  be  as  concise  and  clear  as 
those  of  the  former  one.  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  right,  we 
think,  in  repeating  his  "Rules  of  Greek  Syntax,  as 
they  are  thus  available  for  those  who  possess  only  one 
part ;  the  Introduction  is  also  repeated.— In  Randies  b^ 
the  Ribhle  (second  series),  by  W.  Dobeon  (Preston,  W. 
Dobson),  will  be  found  an  extremely  interesting  acoount 
of  Stonyhurst  College.  The  obeervatory  there  is  one  of 
the  seven  government  institutions  of  the  kind,  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  through  the  Meteorological 
Office,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  learned  Fatiier  Perry, 
F.R.S. 

"The  Gouldsn  VAHim."— In  6«»  S.  vi.  188  of 
<'  N.  &  Q.*'  there  is  a  copy  of  this  quaint  ballad,  with  a 

remark   added:    "The   author remains   unknown 

(Memoir  of  John  Wilson,  ii.  817) ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
further  information  may  be  gained."  This  ballad  was 
in  the  programme  of  the  first  of  the  series  of  twelve 
concerte  of  Scottish  song  and  music  given  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  his  harmonious  family  of  two  daughters 
and  three  sons.    These  concerts  are  better  worth  hear- 


ing than  anything  in  the  tame  way  now  addreasing  itael 
to  London  audiences.  The  autkonhip  of  Tk«  O^ulden 
Vanitee  is  set  down  in  the  programme  as  "  ancient,"  but. 
in  some  brief  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
understood  to  ascribe  it  to  "  Christopher  North."  But 
this  requires  confirmation. 

"Mr.  Bright  and  thk  Rnrs.— Mr.  Bright  stated  at 
Manchester  that  a  borough  reeve  is  as  '  extinct  as  that 
fabulous  bird  or  animal,  the  dodo.'  He  may  find  him, 
however,  in  fo\\  force  or  flight  in  the  dominion  of  Canada, 
where  every  town  or  township  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  valuable  official  known  as  the  '  reeve.'  "^Leeds 
Mercury. 

Mr.  J.  LiOHBL  WiLLTAXS. — A  now  far-away  back 
number  of  "  N.  k  Q."  (2u6,  October  1, 1853)  had  a  short 
memoir  of  the  famous  wood-engraver,  Mr.  Samuel 
Williams,  just  then  deceased.  We  now  announce  with 
re;2ret  the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Lionel  Willtami, 
artist,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  22,  Victoria 
Roul,  Kensington,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  inst.  Bom  at 
Colchester  in  Essex  on  Janaary  6,  1815,  he  was  the 
second  surviving  son  of  the  late  celebrated  draughtsman 
and  engraver  on  wood,  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  and,  like 
him,  showed  early  signs  of  a  love  for  art.  At  an  early 
a^ce  be,  with  his  brothers,  assisted  their  father  in  engrav- 
ing some  of  his  work  that  appearei  in  Hone's  E eery- 
Day  Book  and  Table  Book,  the  "  months "  being  nuMt 
prominent  These  indeed  created  great  and  well-deserved 
admiration  for  their  boldness,  grace,  and  originality. 
We  refer  to  the  first  edition  of  the  KveryDay  Book,  in 
all  subsequent  works  the  ton  proved  himself  worthy  of 
his  sire. 

Mavor  or  MARDmr,  Hirrfordshirr.— With  reference 
to  the  recent  sale  of  the  privately  printed  volume,  en- 
ticed CoUetiiotu  concerning  the  Manor  of  Marden,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Barl  Coningsby,  1772,  I  bc«  to 
state  that  the  autograph  MS.  of  diis  curious  production 
is  in  my  possession.  T.  W.  Wibb. 


ffDtiCfil  10  CorrfiTpoifirfitttf. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Authors  of  Books  Waftki)  (5^  S.  viii.  29.)— T** 
Cheltenham  Mail  Bag,  Would  Abhba  feel  any  objection 
to  entrust  me  with  the  volume  1  It  should  be  most  care- 
fully preserved  and  returned.  Address  Hardwick  Vicar- 
age, Hay,  R.  S.  0.  T.  W.  Wbbb. 

B.  L.  M.  DB  y.  sends  the  following  as  the  reference  to 
CHI  Blot,  referred  to  ante,  p.  219:-'**  Libra  Lagendo,' 
cap.  ix. :  'En  Atenas  Uorabaa  los  ninos  caindo  los 
azotaban.'" 

Ada  Haddington.— a  transposition.  George  l^riot 
was  a  native  of  Gladsmuir.  Dr.  Robertson  was  minister 
of  the  parish,  and  be  there  wrote  his  History  of  Scotland. 

J.  N.— Any  of  the  courteous  officials  at  the  Heralds'' 
College  would  furnish  the  information  required. 

P.  J.  Smith.— See  Mr.  Guy's  reply,  S"*  S.  vii.  135. 

J.  P.  Marsh.— Next  week. 

NOtieM. 
Editorial  Communications  should  be  addresaed  to  "  Th* 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Qoeries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  **Tbe  Publisher"— «t  the  Office,  20. 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  eom- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  ^    ~ 
Digitized  - 


■gle 
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"CHIC/'  ITS  HI8T0EY. 

At  page  199)  cmU,  some  reference  was  made  to 
the  above  Frendi  slang  word,  and  the  difficulty 
sttendmg  its  interpretation.  We  submit  the 
following  proofs  of  this  difficulty  (arising  chiefly 
from  a  great  diversity  of  significance),  for  which 
we  are  for  the  most  part  indebted  to  Loredan 
Lvchey's  Dieiionnaire  Historiquey  EtynuUogiquef 
et  Aniedotiqu$  de  V Argot  Paritiwi  (Paris,  Polo, 
1873). 

Originally  the  word  chicy  which  has  now  so  many 
acceptations,  had  but  one,  namely,  subtlety  or 
eanning.  It  comes  to  os  from  the  old  Romance 
bngoftge ;  and  from  chicy  so  derived,  we  have  the 
mod^n  word  chicane,  **  I  hope,  in  time,  I  shall 
nndentand  t^ic"  says  Du  Lorens,  a  satirical  poet 
and  a  magistrate  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
re£erred  to  the  scienoe  of  cunning ;  as  Fougeret  de 
Monbnm  did,  at  a  later  period,  when  he  wrote,  in 
his  Hmmade  IVoMstM,— 

**  La  Diieorde  qui  salt  le  ehic 
£n  fait  fair»  un  deeret  public." 

Bat  ckie  has  now  other  meanings  besides  the 
Kimeedmfin, 

First,  dWc=digtinction.  Our  worthy  contem- 
pottry,  L'IntemUdiaire  (Oct.  10, 1866),  shows  that 
the  word  had  this  signification  at  the  time  of  the 
tint  French  Revolution,  when  Le  P^re  Duchesne, 
refeiring  to  Beine  Audo,  the  Qaeen  of  the  Markets 


and  heroine  of  many  a  revolutionary  glo^,  said, 
"What  chdconr  women  now  enjoy  through  Liberty !" 
The  Vie  Parisienne  (1866)  remarks,  "What  in 
the  last  century  was  called  race,  what  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  signified  by  bon  ton,  was  both  some- 
thing more  and  something  less  than  is  now  con- 
vey^ in  the  word  chicJ*  "Where  our  grand- 
fothers,"  writes  E.  Villars  (1866),  "would  have 
spoken  of  a  girl  as  a  'petite  friponne,'  their  eentle- 
men-CTandsons  say,  ^Bhe  has  chic!'  or,  setter 
still,  °Elle  a  du  chien,'  or  *  EUe  a  du  zing.' " 

Secondly,  chic  is  applicable  to  elegance  or  eccen- 
tricity of  dress  and  furniture.  "  Vous  serez  ficel^ 
dans  le  chic"  is  of  the  first  application.  Illus- 
trating eccentricity  of  dress,  ISoriac  says,  "The 
officer  who  has  chic  is  the  one  who  tightens  his 
girdle  till  he  resembles  a  gourd."  Under  the  first 
empire,  however,  at  the  military  college  of  St. 
Cyr,  chic  was  applied  only  to  faultless  elegance  in 
the  uniform  and  in  the  wearing  of  it.  M.  About 
supplies  the  following  sample  of  the  word  with 
respect  to  furniture :  "  Lambert  is  quite  satisfied 
witii  his  quarters;  they  are  all  that  chic  could 
make  them.'' 

Thirdly,  chic  sijraifies  artistic  quality,  originality. 
For  example,  "  The  first  series  of  Gavarm's  Car- 
navai  is  far  from  having  the  astounding  chic  of  the 
second"  (E.  de  Mirecourt). 

Fourthly,  chic  has  an  opposite  signification.  It 
is  applied  to  easy,  commonplace  artist- work,  where 
there  is  no  trace  oi  study.  M.  Larchey  suggests 
that  there  had  been  such  a  reckless  abuse  of  the 
word  that  a  reaction  had  set  in.  Fcur  instance, 
"Those  were  the  famous  painters  !  What  care 
they  bestowed  on  outlines  and  forms !  What  cal- 
culation in  the  proportions  !  There  was  nothing 
of  chic  or  of  lay-figure  work  in  the  great  masters" 
(La  Bedolli^re).  Alphonse  Karr,  too,  afibrds  an- 
other art  illustration  :  "  A  landscape  of  a  delicious 
simplicity ;  no  chic,  no  conventional  quackery 
there !"  In  a  depreciatory  sense  the  word  was 
applied  to  literature  and  oratory,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase  of  P.  Vervin  :  "  A  mere  patterer  of  chic^ 
as  the  artists  say ;  he  deals  in  amplification." 

Fifthly,  chic  has  a  more  vulgar  significance. 
P.  Feval  alludes  to  "  that  diic  which  vice  pastes 
on  a  man's  epidermis,  and  which  defies  complete 
washing  off,  like  soot  on  the  face  of  a  chimney- 
sweeper." 

Sixthly,  we  find  the  term  chic  or  chique  rising 
again  in  value.  "  That  a  man  with  Mc  f "  (mean- 
ing position  or  riches).  "  Not  at  all ;  he  is  a  mere 
counter-jumper."  "  The  thing,"  says  Ricard,  "  is 
chique,  and  in  good  taste"—"  C'est  chique,  et  bon 
genre."  "The  dancers  are  blackguards,"  writes 
Blavet,  "but  the  bokers-on  are  chic  people" — 
"  Oeux  qui  dansent  oe  sont  des  gueux.  Les  gens 
chic  font  oercle  autour  d'eux." 

In  the  form  chique  the  interpretation  is  generally 

"  superior,"  "  distinguished."  But  in  such  a  phrase 
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as  "  conper  la  chique  aux  boargeois/'  the  meanbg 
refers  to  putting  the  citizens  to  the  rout,  or,  in 
Enfllish  slang,  "  taking  the  shine  out  of  them." 
"  Xfn  bon  chiqueur  '^  is  a  glutton  ;  and  ^  Chiquer 
les  yiyres"  is  to  eat  the  provisions  with  great 
appetite.  Again,  Mque  is  a  balloting  ball ;  also 
a  quid  of  tobacco,  whence  "  Poser  sa  chique  "  is 
to  die.  Chiquer  is  defined  "  faire  avec  chic ; 
sup^rieurement,"  with  this  illustration  from  a 
French  song  by  D'Anglemont : — 

'*  Aapref  d'elle  Bng^aie, 
Nu-bras, 
Nous  chique  aveo  g^nie 
Son  pas.'* 

In  the  saltatory  art  the  word  became  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  blossomed,  so  to  speak, 
into  increase  of  syllables.  In  the  old  camiyal 
days  there  was  an  individual,  dressed  in  an  out- 
rageously exaggerated  militair  uniform,  who  intro- 
duced an  equsdly  outrageously  audacious  (not  to 
say  indecent)  dance,  or  dancing  step.  "  For  his 
chic  in  this  matter,''  sa^s  M.  Larchey,  *^  he  got  the 
name  of  Monsieur  Chicard,"  and  he  was  for  some 
years  king  of  the  Shrove  Tuesday  revels.  The 
Chicard  step  was  practised  by  both  sexes,  and  a 
new  verb,  ehiearder,  stepped  into  the  French  lan- 

fua^e,  but  it  has  not  yet  got  admission  into  the 
ictionary  of  the  Academy.  "  Mais  qu*apercois-je 
au  bal  du  Yieux  Ch^ne  7  Pamela  dansant  le  pas 
chicard  !"  Dariege  gives  a  sample  of  the  verb  : 
*'  Quand  un  bal  de  ffnsettes  est  annonc^,  le  vaurien 
va  chicarder  avec  les  couturi^res.*'  As  an  ad- 
jective, Jules  Janin  cives  examples  in  the  words 
"  homme  chiquart,**  " liabit  chiquart.'*  Out  of  the 
original  Romance  word  have  sprung  up  some 
remarkable  superlatives,  such  as  ''  On  y  boit  du  vin 
qui  est  chicandard,chicancardo,"  meaning  unusually 
excellent  Th^phile  Gautier  speaks  of  "  un  auteur 
plus  chicocandard  ";  and  Labeche  praises  a  break- 
last  with  the  same  adjective.  To  what  number  of 
syllables  the  old  Romance  word  may  yet  spread 
and  how  they  may  be  applied  may  be  left  to  con- 
jecture, and  to  the  ingenious  fancy  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  will  only  fuld  here,  that  the  Romance 
language  has  not  exclusive  possession  of  the  word 
chic  In  the  vocabulary  attached  to  the  Bistoire 
de$  Feuples  Brdom,  by  Aurelien  de  Courson,  chic 
is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Ck>mish  word  for  meat ; 
and  the  author  notes  its  affinity  with  the  Armorican 
hicy  or  ar  c'hic,  and  the  Welsh  dg.  May  it  be  that 
in  the  old  days,  in  Cornwall,  Brittany,  and  Wales, 
chic  and  its  equivalents  denoted  superiority  of 
the  position  of  those  who  killed  and  consumed 
their  own  meat  ?  "  Pecuniary ''  comes  to  us  from 
pccus ;  and  Prof.  Stubbs,  in  the  glossary  to  his 
Vocummts  illustrative  of  English  History,  tells 
us  that  the  Low  Latin  word  hacoalarixis,  one  who 
might  aspire  to  knighthood,  signified  originally 
the  owner  of  a  haecMaria^  or  grazing  farm,  from 
(acca=meca,  a  cow.  Ed. 


8HAKSPBABUNA. 

"  Her  imllei  and  tears 
Were  like  a  heUer  way:*  Ltar,  iv.  8. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos.  In  some  modern 
editions  it  has,  I  believe,  been  changed  into  beUtr 
day,  without  making  the  meaning  more  intelligible. 
Tieck,  without  warrant,  has  changed  the  passage 
into,  "Were  like  a  spring  day."  The  meaning 
may  be  explained  bv  a  Western  usace.  To  belt  is 
to  cut  a  grass  field  by  what  is  omed  a  breast- 
plough,  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  sowing  of  some 
kind  of  grain  crop.  The  instrument  used  is  the 
better,  though  this  term  has  now  become  obsolete. 
Shakspeare  must  often  have  seen  the  process  in  his 
youth,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ground  would 
ofier  a  contrast  veiy  suitable  for  his  purpose.  The 
field  in  such  a  case  is  still  bright  with  the  freshly  cat 
grass,  but  torn  and  furrowed ;  so  Cordelia's  fiice  was 
bright  with  smiles  and  yet  furrowed  by  tears.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  unite  the  words,  as 
better-vxiy,  the  first  word  having  the  force  of  an 
adjective,  as  in  mountain-path  or  engineer-force^ 
&c.  We  may  compare  this  passage  with  one  that 
is  similar  in  form,  in  Trail  and  Gressida  ;— 

**  The  dragoa  wing  of  night  overspreads  the  earth.*' 

V.  9. 

Other  passages  in  Shakspeare  may  be  explained 
by  reference  to  Western  forms  of  speech,  which  are 
now  rapidly  disappearing,  and  if  not  recorded  will 
soon  be  entirely  lost.  I  select  for  this  purpose  the 
tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar,  omitting  the  forms  that 
are  understood,  though  now  obsolete,  such  as 
"  What  trade  are  you  ? "  11 ;  "  That  gentleness . . . 
as  I  was  wont  to  have,''  i.  2  ;  "  And  be  not  jealous 
on  me"  (First  FoL),  for  "o/  me,"  L  2  ;  "  J<"  for 
"  ite  "  ;  "  Nothing  jealous,"  for  "  not  all  jealous," 
i.  2,  &c.  These  forms  were  all  common  in  my 
youth  ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  not  so  wm 
understood,  or  of  which  the  editors  of  Shakspeare 
have  fjuled  to  apprehend  the  exact  meaning. 

**  Caius  Lignrios  doth  hear  Ccuar  hard."  it.  1. 

"  Caesar  doth  hear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brntos." 

L2. 
Mr.  Craik  says,  in  commenting  upon  the 
second  passage :  "  Evidently  an  oM  phrase  for 
does  not  like  me,  bears  me  a  grudge."  In  the  first 
passage  the  word  hard  has  been  changed  in  the 
Second  Folio  into  hatred;  "but  the  meaning," 
says  Mr.  Craik,  "  is  manifestly  different  from  watX 
that  would  give,  even  if  to  bear  one  hatred  were 
English  at  all."  To  bear  hard  on  a  person  in 
Western  phrase  is  not  to  bear  hatred  or  even  to 
have  a  grudge,  but  to  be  severe  in  judging,  and, 
in  some  instances,  in  punishing.  Thus  an 
apprentice  would  say  of  his  master,  who  had 
chided  him  for  idleness  or  bad  work,  "  He  bore 
hard  on  me,  he  did,"  or  it  would  be  said  of  the 
Whigs  that  they  bore  hard  last  autumn  on  Lord 
Derby  for  his  foreign  policy,  without  implying  that 
they  felt  any  personal  hatred^  ill  will  to  him. 
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"  He  would  be  crown'd  .  .  . 
Aod  thtt  eimTca  wary  walking.    Crown  him  l^ihaL" 

ii.  1. 

"  Here  the  emphatic  that/*  says  Mr.  Craik,  in  a 
rather  long  note,  "  appears  to  be  used  exactly  as  so 
(etymologically  of  the  same  import)  often  is."  It 
is  used  in  this  sense,  but  with  shades  of  meaning 
that  can  only  be  explained  by  examples. 

1.  In  a  comparative  sense  :  "  Hoo  (she)  wur 
that  (so)  freetened  that  hoo  cudna  speak  "  (pron. 
ipi-aik). 

2.  Interrogatively,  expressing  surprise  :  "  He 
said  he  wouldn't  do  it  for  twice  as  mich  (much)/' 
The  answer  might  be,  "That?"  meaning,  "Did 
he  say  that?" 

3.  As  an  interjection,  expressing  indignation, 
with  some  d^ree  of  contempt :  "  He  went  for 
(attempted)  to  turn  me  out,  neck  and  crop." 
Ans.,  "  That ! "  with  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  equal  to 
"  He  dared  to  do  even  that ! "  Or  the  word  would 
be  used  by  the  narrator  himself,  as  "  Make  him  a 
lord  \—ihat !  "  or  sometimes  in  full,  "  Only  think 
of  thai !  "  implying  a  high  degree  of  folly  and  pre- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  aspirant.  It  is  thus 
that  the  word  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakspeare,  and 
the  passage  should  be  written,  "Crown  him  ! — 
OuU  !  "  without  a  mark  of  interrogation. 

"  If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Ii  to  himself,  take  thought  and  die  for  Ciesar, 
And  that  were  wubcK  he  should;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,"  &c.  ii.  1. 

^  That  would  be  much  for  him  to  do,"  says  Mr. 
Oraik  ;  but  this  is  not  the  Western  use  of  the 
phrase.  It  means,  that  would  be  an  unlikely  thing 
for  him  to  do.  Thus  a  man  miffht  say  of  his 
neighbour,  who  was  not  supposed  to  be  very 
generous,  "  He  might  set  her  out  weel  (give  his 
daughter  a  good  marriage-portion),  but  it 's  muck 
if  he  will,  for  he 's  an  owd  (old)  skin-flint." 

**  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head. 
Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combined. 
Our  best  friends  made,  our  fMans  stretch'd."    iv.  1. 
"We  print  this  line,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "as  in  the  First 
Folb.    It  certainly  gives  one  the  notion  of  being  im- 
perfect ;  but  it  is  not  necessarilv  so,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  hemisticb.     The  Second  I^lio  has  pieced  it  out 
rather  botchingly  :— 
'Our  best  friends  made,  wnd  cor  htU  means  stretch'd 

9IU.' 

This  is  the  common  reading.    Malone  reads  :— 

*  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  streteh'd  to  iU  Ml- 

The  word  is  spelled  in  the  First  Folio  mtanes,  and 
tbooffh  this  form  sometimes  indicates  a  mono- 
sylli^le,  here  the  rhythm  requires  a  dissyllable,  as 
if  the  word  were  written  meanys.  This  word, 
written  meny,  nwynesf,  msany,  muny.  is  an  old 
Norman  word,  meaning  (1)  household  dependents, 
(2)  the  followers  of  a  diieftain,  (3)  an  army  in 
general  (see  Jamieson,  i.v.  "  Menyie"). 


"Thenne  comaunded  the  lord.. .to  samen  all  the  meny,** 

Sir  Oavayne,  1372. 

The  word  was  long  used  in  the  West  after  it 
had  become  obsolete  elsewhere.  In  my  youth  the 
mounted  followers  of  a  sheriff  were  called  his 
meany  {ea  pron.  as  in  bean).  Made  was  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  made  ready,  set  in  order.  A  ser- 
vant would  say,  "  The  breakfast  is  maefe,"  i,e,  pre- 
pared, or  set  out  on  the  table.  We  may  tnen 
explain  the  passage  thus : — "  Brutus  and  Cassius 
are  levying  troops ;  we  must  oppose  them  at  once. 
. .  .  Therefore  let  our  friends  oe  prepared,  and  our 
levies,  or  clientele,  be  drawn  out  to  tne  utmost." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Shaksjpeare, 
who  was  a  Western  man,  may  be  best  explained 
by  a  reference  to  Western  usages  and  forms  of 
speech.  J.  D. 

Belsiae  Square. 


FOLK-LORE. 


"  The  Man  in  the  Moon."— Founded  as  it  is 
on  one  of  the  most  plainly  discernible  of  natural 
phenomena,  not  only  is  the  popular  myth  of  the 
"  Man  in  the  Moon  "  of  undoubted  antiquity,  but 
it  has  also  left  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  early 
mythology  of  almost  every  nation  of  the  earth.  It 
would  be  as  useless  to  attempt  to  fix  the  period  of 
its  origin  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
the  nation  whose  imagination  first  called  it  into 
being.  A  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  phases 
through  which  it  has  ^one  may  not,  however,  be 
unacceptable  as  a  contribution  both  to  the  "  Folk- 
lore "  and  the  "  Shakspeariana  "  of  "  N.  &  Q.** 

According  to  a  fable  which  may  claim  a  place 
amongst  the  most  ancient,  and  which,  with  but 
slight  modification,  still  exbts  in  Sweden,  the 
spots  which  we  see  in  the  moon  are  the  shadow  of 
M4ni,  the  moon-god,  followed  by  the  two  children, 
Bil  and  Huiki,  wnom  he  carried  off  from  the  earth 
as  they  were  on  their  way  to  draw  water  from  the 
well  Byigir  in  a  vessel  which  they  bore  between 
them  suspended  on  a  pole.  Later,  in  the  early 
Christian  times,  the  stealer  of  children  was  trans* 
formed  into  a  stealer  of  wood.  He  was  no  longer 
the  moon-god,  but  the  thief  who  was  stoned  by 
the  Hebrews  for  stealing  wood  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  death  he  was  bani^ed  to  the  regions  of  the 
moon,  where  he  may  still  be  seen,  carrying  an  axe 
(the  pole  of  the  Scandinavian  legend)  on  his 
shoulaerand  a  bundle  of  faggots  in  his  hands. 
It  is  in  this  guise  that  he  first  finds  his  way  into 
English  legendary  lore  and  appears  in  English 
literature.    Chaucer  represents  nun  as 

"  A  chorle  painted  fnl  even 
Bering  a  bush  of  thomis  on  his  bake, 
Whicne  for  his  theft  might  clime  no  ner  the  beven.*' 
TatawaiU  of  Craeide,  261. 

He  is  still  more  minutely  described  ii^  "  A  Sonjg 
upon  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ":^^^  ^^  GoOgTc 
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*'  Mon  in  the  mone  stond  and  strit, 
On  hia  bot  forke  is  barthen  he  bereth. 
Hit  is  much  wonder,  that  he  na  doon  slyt, 
For  dontelesse  he  walle,  he  shoddreth  &  shereth. 
When  the  frost  freseth,  mnche  chele  he  byd, 
The  tiiomes  beth  kene,  is  hattren  to  tereth." 

Ritson's  AneierU  Songt. 
There  is  but  a  step  from  this  to  the  familiar  lines 
in  which  Shakspeare  also  introduces  the  "  Man  in 
the  Moon":— 

<*  One  mnst  come  hi  with  a  bnsh  of  thorns  and  a 

lanthom,  and  say,  he  conies  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the 

|>er8on  of  Moomhine"  ^  Mtdtummer  NighC*  Dream, 

lit  1. 

"  The  man  should  be  put  into  the  lanthom.    How  is  it 

else  Uie  man  i'  the  moon  ? 

<'AU  that  I  hare  to  say  is,  to  tell  you  that  the  lanthom 
is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  thorn-bush, 
my  thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog."— /&t(2.,  t.  1. 
"  Col,  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaTenI 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the  man 
i'  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

C<U,  I  hare  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee  :  my 
mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  btuh." — 
Tempest,  il  2. 

According  to  another  version  of  the  legend,  the 
**  Man  in  the  Moon"  is  no  other  than  Isaac  bear- 
ing the  wood  for  his  own  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Moriah.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand 
why  Isaac's  obedience  should  have  been  followed 
by  his  relegation  to  the  moon.  Italian  folk-lore 
is  evidently  more  reasonable  in  supposing  him  to 
be  Cain,  whose  unacceptable  offering  to  God  con- 
sisted of  a  ihom-hush.  the  most  worthless  produce 
of  his  land.  The  fable  is  referred  to  by  Dante  : — 
*'  Ma  ditemi  che  sono  i  signi  bui 

D'l  questo  corpo,  che  Ik  giuso  in  terra 
Fan  di  Cain  favollegiare  altrui  1 " 

Paradito,  il  50. 
"  But  tell  me  what  the  dusky  spots  may  be 
Upon  this  body,  which  below  on  earth 
Make  people  tell  that  fabulous  tale  of  Gain." 

LcnfffeUov^t  TrantlaHon. 
On  this  passage  Landino  remarks  :— 

"  Oio^  la  luna.,  sella  quale  i  volgnri  vedendo  una  certa 
ombre,  credono  che  sia  Caino,  c'habbia  in  spaUauna 
forcata  di  prunL"— ComnMnt,  ad  loe. 

In  the  Infeamo  there  is  a  direct  leferenoe  to  the 
ihorM: — 

**  Ma  yienne  omai  !  cbd  gi&  tiene  il  confine 
Di  ambo  e  due  11  emisperi,  e  tocca  la  onda, 
Sotto  Sibilia,  Caino  e  U  spine:* 

Inferno,  xx.  126. 
'*  But  come  now,  for  already  holds  the  confines 
Of  both  the  hemispheres,  and  under  Serille 
*  Touches  the  ocean  wave,  Cbin  and  the  thorns." 
Long/tUow't  Translation. 
L.  BAXBiL 
Btickeburg,  SdisMmiburg-Lqppe. 


NxPBMTHs. — The  use  of  ojHum  is  of  great  uiti- 
^oi^.  It  was  probably  known  to  Homer,  and  is, 
in  aU  likelihood,  the  drug  Ni^ircv^  (Odyssey,  iv. 
301)  which  Helen  of  Troy  passes  round  to  her 


husband's  guests.    The  Komans  were  cognizant  of 
its  powers,  and  the  more  western  European  nations 
have  long  placed  it  among  the  most  valued  artid^ 
in  their  materia  mediccL    This  passage  is  cunons: 
"  Meantime,  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  sonly 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth-inspiriog  bowl. 
Temper *d  with  drugs  of  soVreign  use,  t'  assuage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage ; 
To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkl^  care. 
And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair : 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draunit,  th'  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind : 
Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay. 
Or  a  Wd  brother  groan'd  his  life  away. 
Or  darling  son,  oppressed  by  ruflSan-force, 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corpse ; 
From  mom  to  eve,  impassire  and  serene. 
The  man  eatranc'd  would  view  the  deathful  scene. 
These  drugs  so  friendlv  to  the  joys  of  life 
Bright  Helen  leam'd  firom  Thone's  imperial  wife. 
Who  swa^'d  the  sceptre  where  prolific  Nile 
With  vanous  simples  clothes  the  fatten'd  soiL" 

Pope's  Translation, 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  Herodotus,  iL  16,  in 
proof  of  Homer's  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  its  {no- 
ducts,  a  knowledge  of  which  might  explain  his 
allusion  to  opium,  as  that  drug  has  constantly 
gone  by  the  name  of  "  Thebaic  tincture." 

A  learned  physician,  Peter  Petit,  1617-1687 
(one  of  the  Pleiades  of  Paris,  an  appdlation  given 
to  a  party  of  seven  of  the  most  accomplished  lAtin 
poets  of  that  capital),  is  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  subject,  Eomeri  N^ntkes,  sive  de  HeUna 
Medicammto  Itictvm  avoUnte  DisstrtatiOy  Tsaj^ 
1688,  8vo.  J.  Lb  Boutilubs. 

Cincinnati,  U.& 

Epigrams  from  thb  Grbek. — The  following 
are  imitations  from  the  Greek  Anthology  :~ 

ThK  MOBNINa  AHD  TBI  EVBHUIO  SXAB. 

{From  the  Greek  qfPlalo.) 
Of  old  amid  the  liying  thou  didst  shine. 

And  as  the  Morning  Star  thy  rays  were  shed ; 
Now  as  the  Star  of  Eve,  alas  !  'tis  thine 

To  shine  amongst  tiie  dead. 

Thb  Buim  ahd  thb  Lamb. 

{From  the  Greek  of  Plato  the  Tounffer.) 
A  bfind  man,  bless'd  with  sturdy  limbs, 

A  helpless  cripple  carried ; 
And  thus,  exchanging  feet  and  eyei^ 

They  went  who  else  had  tarried. 

Tab  Bbbbsb  abd  thb  Bosb. 
{From  the  Greek:  author  uncertain,) 
Would  I  had  been  a  gentle  wind. 

When  thou  hadat  bared  thy  heated  bBaaat, 
That  I  so  sweet  a  spot  might  find 

On  which  awhile  to  rest 
Would  I  had  been  a  light-red  rose, 

Beneath  tiiy  sunny  smile  to  grow, 
Plucked  by  thy  fingers  to  repose 
Upon  thy  bosom's  snow. 

Thb  Sobbr  Mav. 
{Imiimledfrom  the  Greek  of  Lueimn.) 
Jaok  won^  drink  in  public,  and  so  people  cry, 
"  Now  don't  be  deceived,  sir ;  be  drinks  on  Uie  eiy.** 
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Wealth. 
(JntUaUd  fr^m  the  Oreei  of  PaUadai.) 
To  hmre  thee,  glitteriDg  gold,  bringt  conttMU  care. 
Bat  not  to  have  thee  sorrow  and  despair. 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thiro. 
{From  the  Greek :  atitkor  unhnowiL) 
Wine,  and  the  bath,  and  the  lore  of  the  ladies, 
8end  one  by  rather  quick  etages  to  Hades. 

Plato. 
(From  the  Greek  of  Pseutipptu.) 
The  dost  of  Plato  mingles  with  the  sods, 
But  still  his  8(Mrit  lires,  the  equal  of  the  gods. 

Youth  abd  Aob:  Potxrtt  and  Wialth; 
{From  the  Greek:  author  uncertain,) 
Ah,  wretched  me  !  a  fate  too  often  known — 

When  I  was  joung  I  scarce  had  food  to  eat ; 
Bat  now  I  'm  ag^,  and  my  teeth  are  gone, 

Behold  the  tiU>le  groans  with  dainty  meat. 

Pbospbbitt  akd  Adtbrsitt. 

{From  the  Greek  of  Lucian.) 

To  the  prosperous  man  the  whole  of  life  appears  bat  a 

sunny  day ; 
To  the  wretched  one  a  single  uight  seems  never  to  pass 
away. 

The  Garlakd  of  Love. 
{Imitated from  the  Gretk  ofRu^nut) 
I  send  to  thee,  my  Mary,  a  garland  cool  and  bright. 
Whose  flowers  were  by  these  fingers  plucked  before  the 

east  was  light 
Here  are  the  pale  narcissus,  and  wind-flower  bathed  in 

dew; 
The  lUy  an4  the  rose  are  here,  with  violets  white  and 

blue. 
Bind  them  afresh,  my  darling ;  and,  as  thou  bindst  them, 

say 
Tkal  thou  wHi  yield  thyself  to  him  who  seeks  thy  love 

to-day: 
Thoa  art  thyself  a  fairer  flower  with  lovelier  oharms 

arrayed, 
Tet  with  advancing  years  those  oharms,  like  these  bright 
bloflsoms,  fade. 

H.  BOWBR. 

A  Sussex  Cbntbhabiah  :  Mm.  Bailby.— I 
have  just  added  to  my  collection  of  photogiaphs  of 
centenarians  that  of  Mm.  Fanny  Biuley,  of  Christ- 
church  Schools,  Worthing,  whose  hundredth  birth- 
day was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  August 
From  my  respect  for  her  daughter  (now  sixty,  and 
the  youngest  of  Mrs.  Bailers  ten  children),  who 
has  long  been  known  for  the  good  work  she  has 
done  am<Mig  her  poorer  neighl^urs  in  connexion 
with  the  church  of  Holy  Trinitj,  Yauxhall  Bridge, 
I  haye  been  induced  to  inyestigate  this  case.  The 
result  is  my  conyiciion  that  Mrs.  Bailey  is  really 
a  centenarian ;  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Mitchell,  bom  at  Ferring,  Sussex,  on 
August  7,  1777,  and  (as  was  the  case  with  all  the 
(duMreii  of  her  £unily)  baptized  "  when  the  eight 
days  wwe  accomplished,"  namely,  on  August  15, 
1777.  Mrs.  Bailey's  story  is  not  one  of  the  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,  her  (athet  haying 
heen  a  well-to-do  farmer,  while  she  ckdms  to  haye 


had  an  earl  for  her  great-grandfather.  I  haye  not 
entered  into  the  genealogical  question.  Her  life 
has  been  one  of  trials  ai^  difficulties,  with  whidi 
she  has  done  battle,  being  happily  blest  with  a 
yigorous  frame,  a  stout  heart,  ana  a  dke^rfnl  spirit 
Will  you  forgiye  my  adding  that  Mrs.  Bailey  is 
Hying  with  a  daughter  at  the  Ghristchurch  Schools, 
Woruiing,  and  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  a 
small  allowance  from  the  parish?  Should  any 
kind-hearted  reader  be  disposed  to  send  the  poor 
centenarian  a  trifle  to  help  her  through  the  coming 
winter,  it  will  doubtless  be  yery  acceptable,  and 
may  be  sent  to  her  direct 

William  J.  Thoms. 

St.  Pbter  and  thb  Cock-ceow.  —  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Literature,  a  scarce  and  curious  wodc, 

Kublished  in  1722,  there  is  noticed  an  oratl<Mi  by 
(.  Boland,  a  professor  at  Utrecht,  entitled  JDe 
Qalli  cemtu  HurosolynUs  audito,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  explain  a  fi&llacy  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
that  no  cocks  were  kept  in  Jerusalem  lest  by 
scraping  the  ground  they  should  throw  up  any 
unclean  animals,  and  therefore  pollute  that  holy 
city.  M.  Roland  asks.  If  it  be  true  that  there 
were  no  cocks  at  Jerusalem,  how  could  St.  Peter 
hear  a  cock  crow  1  He  obseryes  that 
*'St  Matthew,  whUe  stating  that  St.  Peter  being  at 
Jerusalem  heard  the  oock  erow,  does  not  say  that 
the  cock  was  in  Jerusalem.  The  apostle  might  have 
heard  it  crow  thoagh  it  had  been  without  the  walls, 
which  will  be  no  wonder  to  those  who  know  that  the 
crowing  of  cocks  in  Italy  is  heard  as  far  as  Sicily,  as  we 
read  In  Silius  Italicua.  and  from  the  shores  of  Asia  to 
Constantinople,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
and  modem  travellers.  Perhaps  the  cock  which  St. 
Peter  heard  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  or  some 
Roman  soldier  who  despised  the  Jewish  laws.  The 
Jews  were  at  that  time  so  irreligious  that  one  misht 
also  suppose  that  they  did  not  cavefully  observe  the  law 
which  restrained  them  from  keeping  eooks  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  true  they  were  not  allowed  to  breed  cocks  in  that 
city,  but  they  were  not  prohibited  from  buying  them  to 
eat,  and  therefore  the  cock  mentioned  in  the  Qospel 
mieht  have  been  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  who  designed  to 
kill  it  for  his  own  table/'  &c. 

W.  J. 
Cheltenham. 

^  The  Nbw  Rbpublic.'' — It  may  interest  those 
who  haye  tead  or  are  reading  this  remarkable 
satire  to  know  for  what  liying  eelebrities  tbs 
dramaUs  versonat  stand.  I  am  able  to  identify,  I 
think,  eignt  of  them  ;  and  shall  be  oblked  to  any 
correspondent  who  will  help  me  to  iaesUfy  the 
rest,  particularly  Laurence  and  Leslie.  Herbert 
is  Mr.  Ruskin;  Dr.  Jenkinson,  Pro!  Jowett; 
Luke,  Mr.  Matt.  Arnold;  Rose,  Mr.  Pater; 
Saunders,  Prof.  Clifford;  Dr.  Seydon,  Canon 
Liddon  ;  Stockton,  Prof.  Tyndall ;  and  Storks, 
Prof.  Huxley. 

I  may  add  that  the  most  brilliant  effusions  <^ 
irony  in  the  book  are  Rose's  praise  of  ritualism 
and  old  Laurence's  defence  of  Christianity.    The  ^ 
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most  eloquent  writing  is  perhaps  the  account  of 
the  graveyard  near  Laurence's  grounds,  than 
which  I  know  few  things  more  beautiful  in  modem 
English  literature.  Jabez. 

AthensBum  Club. 

Portraits  on  American  Postage  Stamps. — 
Headers  of  "N.  &  Q."  who  have  collections  of 
postage  stamps  may  be  curious  to  know  whose 
[portraits  are  represented  in  the  various  denomina- 
tions. The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  those  now 
in  use  in  the  United  States : — 
Cent. 
1,  Benj.  Franklin,  uUramarine,  after  bust  by  Rubrichi 


2,  And.  Jackson, 

brown  [now  scarlet]  „ 

H.  Powers. 

8,  Washington, 

green 
blue. 

f> 

Houdon. 

5,  Zach.  Taylor, 

6,  Abm.  Lincoln, 

red 

Vo!k. 

7,  Stanton, 

Termilion 

[fr.  photo.) 
H.  Powers. 

10,  Jefferson, 

chocolate 

12,  Henry  Clay, 

neutral  purple 

n 

Hart 

15,  Dan.  Webster, 

orange 

ft 

Cleyinger. 

24,  General  Scott, 

» 

Coffee. 

SO,  Hamilton, 

tt 

Cerrachi. 

90,  Com.  Perry, 

carmine 

ft 

Wolcott. 

J. 

Le  Botttillieb. 

QiQ^inQati,  U«Q, 

Queen  ELi^AfiBTB.— In  a  very  early  edition  of 
the  Practice  of  Pietyy  p.  359,  I  notice  the  follow- 
ing quaint  note  printed  in  the  margin.  The  text 
is: — 

"  The  maiden  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  and  nerer- 
dving  memory,  who  came  into  this  world  on  the  eve  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mai^,  and  went  out 
of  this  world  on  the  ere  of  the  Anuntiation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  &c. 

The  note  is : — 

"  She  was,  she  is, 

iWbat  can  there  more  be  said  ?) 
n  Earth  the  first, 
In  Hearen  Uie  second  maid." 

J.  R.  Dorb. 
Hoddersfield. 

John  Buntan  on  the  Spiritual  Body. — 
Bunyan  tells  us  in  his  PUgrtm's  Progress  that 
Christian  and  Hopeful  in  passing  the  last  dark 
riyer  "  left  their  mortal  garments  behind  them  in 
the  river,  for  though  they  went  in  with  them  they 
came  out  without  them."  This  appears  to  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  commentator^s  exposition  on  the 
debated  passage  in  Job,  some  time  ago  mentioned 
in«N.&Q."  J.  B.  P. 

Barboume,  Worcester. 

Singular  Christian  and  Surnames.— I  met 
with  the  following  in  the  Stamford  Mercury  of 
Sept.  14,  1877,:— Field  Flowers^  the  Christian  and 
surname  of  a  man  at  Ulceby ;  Espencer,  the  sur- 
name of  a  woman  at  Horkstow ;  Dimbkbee,  the 
surname  of  a  man  at  Market  Harborough ;  and 
Beautilkif  the  Christian  name  of  a  woman  at 
Lincoln.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 


Cheshire  Dialect. — Some  time  since  I  heard 
a  Cheshire  lass  say  to  a  child  who  was  naughly  in 
its  mother's  absence, ''  Oo'U  tell  oo  of  oo  when  oo 
comes  home."  She  meant,  '*  I  'U  tdl  her  of  you 
when  she  comes  home.''  I  once  asked  a  servant 
girl  in  Chester  who  her  father  was.  She  replied, 
"  John  Vaughan,  what  jags."  He  was  a  sort  of 
town  carman  in  a  small  way.  J.  W.  W. 

Remarkable  Maple  Tree.— In  July,  1874, 
the  Worcestershire  Naturalist  Field  Club  made  an 
excursion  to  Kniehtsford  Bridge,  and  in  passing 
down  the  side  of  Ankerdine  Hill,  towards  the 
Alfrick  road,  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S.,  the  Vice- 
President,  pointed  out  "Bate's  Bush,"  a  phice 
dreaded  by  the  peasantry,  for  here  in  good  old 
times  an  unfortunate  suicide  was  buried,  and,  as 
was  then  the  practice,  a  stake  was  thrust  through 
his  body.  This  stake  yiyified,  and  has  developed 
into  a  large  maple  tree,  that  shrouds  poor  Bate'a 
remains.  J.  B.  P. 

Barbourne,  Worcester. 


€iuttiti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  th» 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 

Arms  of  Musard  of  Musarden,  or  Miser- 
den,  CO.  Gloucester,  and  Statelet,  co.  Derbt. 
—The  manors  of  Miserden  and  Staveley  continued 
in  the  family  of  Musard  from  the  Conquest  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  about  240  year?, 
when,  throu;;h  Amicia  Musard— one  of  the  co-heir» 
of  John,  or  Nicholas,  Musard,  the  last  of  the  line — 
who  married  Anker  de  Frescheville,  of  Bony,  co. 
Nottingham,  the  manor  of  Stuveley  came  to  the 
Freschevilles,  and  Sir  Ralph  Frescheville,  son  of 
Amicia,  Lord  of  Staveley,  was  summoned  baron 
by  writ  to  the  Parliament  an.  27  of  Ed.  L  Joan, 
the  daughter  of  Isabel  Musard,  another  of  the  co- 
heirs, and  sister  to  Amicia  above  named,  married 
William  de  Shelaston  or  Chelardiston.  The  manor 
of  Miserden,  in  Gloucestershire,  passed  in  some 
way  to  the  family  of  Le  Despencer.  In  Reynolds's 
Derbyshire  ColleetionSy  British  Museum,  MS.  6707 
Additional,  in  a  genealogy  of  Fre8chevil]p  the 
arms  of  Musard  are  blazoned  as  Or,  two  cbev.  az. 
On  a  pedigree  of  Frescheville,  also  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  on  vellum,  temp.  Q.  Elizabeth, 
the  arms  of  Musard  are  blazoned  in  colour,  Aig., 
two  chev.  az.  within  a  border  engrailed  sa.  Burice, 
in  his  General  Armory,  gives  for  Musard  of 
Stavelev,  co.  Derby,  Or,  two  chev.  within  a  border 
az.,  and  for  Musaid  of  Derbyshire  and  Devon- 
shire, Gu.,  three  plates.  In  Charles's  Roll  the 
arms  of  one  Ralph  Musard  are  tricked  as  Gu., 
three  plates,  and  Glover  gives  for  Musard,  Gu.,  ten 
plates.    On  the  seal  of  Ralph  Musard  attached  to 
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a  charter  without  date,  but  written  very  early  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  III.,  is  a  shield  charged  with 
three  roundels  (Harleian  Charters,  86,  H.  49). 
According  ^  the  Musard  and  Frescheville  pedigrees 
in  the  Vis.  of  Derbyshire,  1611,  this  Ralph,  who 
married  Isabel,  widow  of  John  de  Nevill,  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  from  17  John  till 
9  Hen.  III.,  and  buUt,  or  rebuilt,  the.  castle  at 
Miseiden,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  died  14  Hen. 
III.,  and  after  his  time  the  Musards  appear  to 
have  assumed  the  coat.  Or,  two  chev.  az.  ;  and  in 
€ome  quartered  shields  of  Frescheville  the  coat,  Or, 
two  chev.  az.  (sometimes  with  borders  plain  and 
engrailed),  and  the  coat,  Gu.,  three  plates,  are 
given  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  both  being 
for  Musard.  Can  any  Gloucestershire  or  Derby- 
shire antiquary  and  genealogist  say,  on  good 
authority,  when,  and  for  what  reason,  the  Musards 
ceased  to  bear  their  ancient  coat,  Gu.,  three  plates, 
and  assumed  the  coat,  Or,  two  chev.  az.  ? 

John  H.  Metcalfe. 
Well  Walk,  Hampstead. 

A  Mat-game.— What  is  the  name  of  that 
mentioned  by  Florio  under  "  TfAcco,  a  Billiard- 
boord.  Also  the  play  at  billiards.  Also  a  game 
vsed  at  May-^mes  in  England  in  the  highwaies, 
with  casting  little  bowles  at  a  boord  with  tnirteene 
holes  in  it,  and  numbers  over  them  **  (New  World 
of  Words,  1611)1 

Florio  alludes  to  a  much  less  pleasant  game 
under  Trentuno,  He  had  evidently  strong  opinions 
on  religion,  witness  the  following; — "Sputa  in 
croet,  a  damned  Atheist,  that  wifl  not  sticke  to 
6pit  at  the  crosse  of  Christ." 

His  term  "buttery-buttons"  I  haven't  seen 
used  elsewhere :— "  Var6le,  little  red  pimples,  or 
specks  on  the  face,  being  hard  and  round,  such  as 
wee  see  in  drunkiuds  faces,  called  biUtrie-buttons" 

F.  J.  F. 

Seal  Impressions  Wanted.— I  am  anxious  to 
procure  an  impression  of  the  ancient  seal  of  **  Re- 
c<^izance6  of  Debtors "  at  Northampton  ;  the 
original  seal,  or  a  document  with  an  impression 
from  it,  may  be  in  possession  of  one  of  the  county 
femilies.  Also  impressions  of  the  like  seals  of 
Derby  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  All  these  official 
^eals  bore  the  same  device,  viz.,  the  bust  of 
Bdward  L  or  III.,  surmounting  a  lion  couchant ; 
QSQtIly  a  small  castle  took  the  place  of  the  star 
and  crescent  on  the  Preston  seaL  Can  any  of 
your  readers  assist  me  in  my  search  ? 

D.  Glenn. 

Peterborough. 

Gaqbs  for  Scolding  Women.— The  following 
occurs  as  a  foot-note  (pp.  59-60)  in  Topographical 
^ietchei  of  ihe  Boroughs  of  East  and  West  Looe,  in 
ihe  County  of  Comioallf  by  Thomas  Bond,  London, 


"  Adjoining  the  stairs  of  thii  ball  [the  Guildhall,  West 
Looe]  are  Btill  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  cage  for  scold- 
ing women ;  but it  has  not  been  used  of  late  years. 

East  Looe  had  a  similar  cage  within  a  few  yean  since. 
The  only  instance  within  memory  of  its  erer  being  used 

is  the  following:   Hannah  Whit  and  Bessy  Niles 

[The  date  is  not  given,  but  the  book  contains  evidence 
that  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  1750.]  Cages  for 
scolding  women  are  not,  I  believe,  very  common.  In- 
deed«  1  nerer  saw  or  heard  of  any  but  m  these  towns ; 
nor  do  I  recollect  of  ever  reading  of  this  mode  of 

Ennishment  The  tri-bucket,  or  ducking-stool,  seems  to 
are  been  the  general  cha<;ti6ement  formerly  ;  and  each 
of  these  towns  had  one  of  these  instruments  also.  Since 
writing  this,  1  find  the  ladies  of  Penzance  were  formerly 
priyileged  with  the  like  comparatively  elegant  mode  of 
punishment,  a  cage.'' 

Did  any  other  town,  either  in  or  out  of  Corn- 
wall, ever  possess  a  cage  for  scolds  ? 

Wm.  Pengellt. 
Torquay. 

Tom  Thumb's  Map  of  Rutland. —In  The 
Travels  of  Tom  Thumb  over  England  and  Wales 
(1746)  is  the  following  paragraph,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Eutlandshire  : — 

"  Having  at  the  beginning  of  this  work  expressed  my 
affection  for  smitll  yolumes,  I  shall  not  make  the  letter- 
press of  this  surrey  consist  of  more  than  one  pocket 
octaTo,  handsomely  printed.  But  the  map  I  propose 
shall  be  so  particular  as  to  contain  erery  house,  barn, 
and  hedge.  About  ten  sheets  in .  imperial  folio  will 
comprise  it,  which  I  shall  deliver  to  subscribers  at  the 
small  price  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  sheet. 
What  I  shall  say  at  present  of  this  county  will  be  in 
proportion  to  my  other  descriptions,  as  I  would  by  no 
means  lessen  the  ralue  of  my  future  undertaking." 

Is  this  intended  to  be  a  piece  of  pleasantry  at  the 
expense  of  the  dimensions  of  "  the  little  county  "  ? 
It  reads  to  me  as  if  it  were  so.  If  I  am  mists^en 
I  would  ask,  Was  such  a  map  ever  published,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  this  volume  ? 

CUTBBBRT  BbDB. 

Kbat8*s  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale." — 
"  Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofUimes  hath 
Charmed  magie  casementt,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  teas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.** 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  the  allusion 
contained  in  the  italicized  lines  of  the  above, 
forming  part  of  a  stanza  in  Keats's  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale  f  J.  L.  Warren. 

Isabel  de  Verdon,  Ladt  Ferrars.— This 
kdy  (whose  husband  Henry,  second  Lord  Ferrars 
of  Groby,  died  in  17  Ed.  III.,  leaving  an  heir, 
William,  then  thirteen  years  of  age)  is  said  to  have 
married  for  her  second  husband  Sir  Hugh  Haw- 
berk,  and  to  have  been  by  him  ancestress  of  the 
Hawberks  of  Scalford,  co.  Leic.,  whose  heiress, 
Agnes,  married  Robert  Sherard,  progenitor  of  the 
Harborough  family.    Nichols  gives  ESrdeswicke  as 
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the  authority  for  Lady  Ferrars's  second  marriage. 
Is  there  any  proof  of  it  ?  Clk. 

Carolan's  Skull.— In  Hardiman's  Irish  Min- 
itreUy  a  note  occurs,  appended  to  the  "Memoir  of 
Carolan''  (p.  Ixxvi),  with  reference  to  a  skull,  said  to 
be  that  of  "the  last  of  the  Bards,"  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Oastlecaldwell,  co.  Fermanagh.  This 
exceedingly  interesting  collection  haying  "  come  to 
the  hammer '^  some  months  since,  the  relic  above 
referred  to  has  disappeared.  Having  seen  it  some 
four  or  five  years  since,  I  feel  an  aUowable  curi- 
odty  to  know  into  what  hands  it  may  have  fallen. 
I  may  remark  that  the  skull  was  an  exceedingly 
fine  one,  of  beautiful  texture,  and  in  complete  pre- 
servation, being  quite  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  perforation  mentioned  by  Hardiman  in 
the  note  already  quoted.  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
"  N.  &  Q.'^  can  give  information  on  the  subject. 
W.  Mac  Ilwaine,  DJD.,  M.R.I.A. 

BelfiMt 

Heraldic. — During  the  recent  "restoration** 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  the  removal  of  some  thick 
layers  of  whitewash  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  coats  of  arms,  ranged  in  line  on  the  wall 
under  the  five  windows  of  the  nave  south  aisle. 
They  afibrd  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
painted  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury^ and  most  of  them  were  borne  by  persons 
officially  connected  with  the  city  or  cathedral  of 
Exeter.  Amount  them,  however,  is  the  following, 
which  I  fail  to  identify.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
succeed  in  doing  so  ?  Per  pale,  gules  and  azure, 
nine  cross  crosslets  or,  impaling  Azure  (or  possibly 
anient),  a  lion  rampant  gules.         K.  Dthond. 

Exeter. 

Blooming  op  Varnished  Pictures. — I  for- 
tunately possess  a  very  excellent  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  old  masters,  which  have  descended 
to  me,  having  been  in  the  family  above  150  years. 
They  are  all  in  the  originaJ  carved  frames  and  in 
good  condition,  having  always  been  well  cared  for. 
I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  cocre- 

rndents  would  render  me  some  information  on 
following  subject,  and  would  state  the  cause 
and  assign  a  remedy.  I  recently  have  carefully 
washed  off  dust,  and  perhaps  gas  deposit,  twm  the 
pictures,  and  when  quite  dried  varnished  them 
with  damar  varnish,  which  is  very  much  used  on 
the  Ck>ntinent.  They  all  looked  well  for  a  few 
days,  but  then  began  gradually  to  cloud  over,  or 
what  is  termed  bloom.  This  fog  I,  to  a  certain 
extent,  removed  by  carefully  wiping  with  a  soft 
silk  handkerchief.  I  then  applied  a  coat  of  mas- 
tic vamiri),  but  this,  when  quite  dried,  began 
also  to  blooin.  The  room  where  the  pictures  were 
varnished  and  left  to  harden  had  no  cold  air 
admitted.  Will  any  of  your  intelligent  and 
numerous  readers  give  me  some  information  about 


varnishing  pictures  ?  I  found  no  difference  in  the 
effect  on  pictures  painted  either  on  cahvas  or 
panel  The  manipulation  required  with  the  clean 
soft  silk  handkerchief  to  clear  the  fog  must  be 
a  rapid  and  light  movement  of  the  hand.  I  shall 
anxiously  look  into  your  next  numbers  for  some 
valuable  replies  to  my  inquiry,  whidi  will  be 
much  appreciated  by 

A  Lover  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

William  de  Chabbneis. — "William  de  Cha- 
beneis  our  cousin."  "William  de  Chaweneys,'' 
"  William  de  Chabbeney,''  appears  on  the  Liberate 
Rolb  of  Henry  III.  Who  was  he,  and  how  did 
he  come  to  be  "  consanguineus  "  to  the  king  7  I 
would  ask  the  same  question  regarding  "Con- 
sanguineus noster  Petzus  de  Abuzim "  (Liberate 
BoU,  36  Hen.  IIL).  Hermkntrude. 

Party  Colours. — Can  you  tell  me  at  what 
period  blue  was  adopted  as  the  colour  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  what  were  the  colours  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war? 
Butler  says  that  the  religion  of  Hudibras  was 
"  presbyterian  true  blue."  Was  this  ironical,  or 
was  blue  at  that  time  reaUy  the  colour  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  ?         A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 

French  DlhisNus. — Do  you  know  of  a  list  of 
English  subjects  detained  in  France  between  1803 
and  1814?  Reader. 

Archbishop  Dunstan  and  Matfield.  — 
A  friend  of  mine  is  collecting  information  for 
a  pamphlet  on  the  connexion  of  Archbishop 
Dunstan  with  Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  and  would 
thank  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  could 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  for  their  assistance. 
Several  relics  of  somewhat  apocirphal  origin, 
said,  however,  to  have  belonged  to  the  archbishop, 
are  preserved  at  the  old  palace— an  interesting 
building,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  order.  D.  C.  Boulobb. 

Rev. Spencer.— Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation respecting  this  clergyman,  who  had  a 
living  in  or  near  Worcester  between  the  years  1680 
and  1720  ?  Had  he  any  children,  and  what  were 
their  names  ?  John  Spencer. 

Lowboume,  Melkaham. 

A  Prater  Book  Query. — In  all  Prayer  Books 
before  1662,  chapter  xl.  of  Isaiah  (the  epistle  for 
St.  John  Baptist's  day)  is  thus  rendered  : — 

"Bee  of  good  cheere,  my  people.  0  ye  Prophets, 
comfort  my  people  saith  youre  Ood,  comfort  HIerwalem 
at  the  hearte,  and  tell  her  that  her  trauell  is  at  an  end, 
tiiat  her  offence*  is  paHoaed,  that  ibee  haUi  recttved 
of  the  Lords  hand  suffioieat  correction  for  all  her  nnaet. 

"A  voyce  c^ed  in  the  wildernesse,  prepare  ve 
the  way  of  the  Lord  in  the  wildemesse,  make  atraignt 
the  path  of  oar  God  in  the  desart  Let  all  valleyf 
bee  exalted,  and  erery  mountayne  and  hyll  be  layd  lowe. 
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Wbat  10  ifl  crooked,  let  it  be  made  straight,  and  let  tbe 
rough  be  made  plaine  fields." 

This  renderiiig  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
eariy  Yersions  of  the  Bihle  that  I  have  examined. 
WiU  any  of  yoar  readers  kindly  tell  me  from  what 
renioQ  it  is  taken  ?  J.  R.  DoBE. 

Haddersfield. 

"  Taking  a  salad  "  :  "  Old  Harvey.**— When 
an  officer  on  board  ship  is  wakened  and  fails  to 
obey  the  summons,  but  has  another  nap,  it  is 
called  "takine  a  salad.**  The  large  boat  (the 
laanch)  of  a  llne-of-battle  ship  is  called  '*  Old 
Htnrey.**  Can  any  of  your  reaiders  inform  me  of 
tbe  origin  of  either  of  these  expressions  ? 

De  Lessert. 

Aberdeen. 

The  "Bride  Stones,**  Pickering,  Yorkshire. 
;-Can  you  refer  me  to  any  ^logical  work  giying 
illostrations  and  descriptions  oi  the  ''Bride 
Stones,**  together  with  the  geological  fcmnation  of 
tbe  same  ?  Naturalist. 

Charles  Kingslet. — ^What  did  0.  Kingsley 
mean  by,  "  Parsons  in  these  parts  are  like  runJ 
police—one  suffices  for  a  tract!  'Qui  mitros 
&tigarei,  agio  * "  ?  It  most  be  a  misKMMling;  but 
forwhat?  C.  W.  Bingham. 

PiACE  Festival  in  1649.— In  an  old  print, 
representing  Qostayos  of  Sweden  celebrating  this 
event,  there  are  many  figures  of  the  representatives 
of  Yanotts  nations ;  among  them  (No.  7)  that  of 
W.  Cortios,  "  loy^  agei^  for  Enffknd.**  What  is 
known  of  him  ?  George  Ellis. 

8t.  John's  Wood. 

Chess. — "  A  pawn,  netting  to  the  head  of  the 
board  upon  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  (styled 
gomg  to  queen),  may  be  changed  for  any  one  of 
tbe  pieoes  lost  in  the  course  of  the  game  **  (Hoyle). 
Gtren  that  no  piece  of  value  has  been  lost,  previous 
to  the  pawn  "going  to  queen,**  is  the  piaver  en- 
titled to  claim  a  piece  later  on  in  the  game  i 

Eveket. 

"The  glorious  12th  of  April."— In  the 
padsb  church  of  Cheltenham  there  is  a  monu- 
mental inscription  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Hunt, 
Stq.,  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy,  who 
died  December  4,  1824,  aged  siiriy-one  years, 
baving  been  "present  in  the  action  of  the  glorious 
12tb  of  April.**  To  what  naval  engagement  is  re- 
ference here  made  1  Abhba. 

Francis  Haarer.— Among  some  book-plates 
wMch  have  recently  been  add^  to  my  collection 
ii  one  bearing  the  above  name,  and  of  which  the 
foDowii^  is  a  description.  Arms — Quarterly,  gu. 
>Qd  az. ;  in  the  first  and  fourth  c^uarters  a  spur  arg. 
in  pale ;  over  all,  on  a  bend  sinister  sable,  three 
qnatrefoils  of  the  third.     Supporters — Dexter,  a 


lion  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  sword  broken  at 
the  point ;  sinister,  an  eagle.  Motto,  "  Audentes 
fortuna  juvat.**  There  is  no  crest,  but  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  crest  coronet.  I  shall  be  gla^ 
to  learn  who  the  owner  of  this  plate  was,  especi- 
ally from  the  unusual  circumstance  of  one  who  was 
apparently  a  commoner  bearing  supporters.  Date, 
cvrca  1840.  Hirondells: 

St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. — In  the   churdi' 
wardens*   accounts  of  St.  Helen*8,  Bishopsgate, 
under  date  1603,  are  the  following  entries : — 
To  a  preacher  whea  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  prison      0    5    0 
OiTBD  to  Mr.  Morley  when  preaeheo,  Mr. 

Lewis  beiii^  suspended       .»      0    3    6 

For  oar  hot-hire  to  Fulham,  from  thence  to 
Braynferd  and  back  again,  for  the  pro- 
curing Mr.  Ball  to  be  our  minister  ...       0  12    0 

Information  as  to  die  cause  of  impnsonment  of 
the  said  Mr.  Lewis  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

B.  H.  Hills. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Tie  Hidory  of  tMt  Ckwreh  of  Cfrottht9€nU,  Oumbtrkmd, 
London,  John  Bowvtr  Niofaols  k  Son.  1858.  8vo.  pp. 
▼iii.146.  C.  W.  ft 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Uxte  CfUbert  EarU,  Etq, 
London,  1824. 

Austria  at  it  is;  or,  Sketches  of  ConH%etUal  Courts. 
By  an  Eye-Witness.    London,  18^. 

History  of  Greece,  (Library  of  XTsefol  Knowledge.) 
London,  1829. 

Notes  on  Scripture.    Edinburgh.  1832. 

Apostolic  Instruction  exempli/Ud  in  the  First  Epistle 
Oeneral  of  St,  John,    London,  1840. 

The  A ntiquities  of  Eaypt.    London,  1841 . 

The  Letters  of  Eusttcus  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Oodalming,    London,  1849. 

Parliamentary  and  Political  Miscellanies.  London, 
1851. 

The  Parliamentary  and  PoUUeal  Miscellany,  London, 
1862. 

Nuns  and  Nunneries,    London,  1852. 

The  New  Apostles;  or,  Irvingism,  London  (about 
1860).  Abhba. 

Axtthors  of  Quotations  Wanted.^ 

'<  Rnowinc  each  germ  of  life  He  gives 
Must  have  in  Him  its  touroe  and  rise ; 
Being  that  of  Bis  Being  lives 
May  diaage,  but  never  dies.'*  F.  L. 

"  Qui  que  tu  sois,  voiei  ton  mattre ; 
II  Fest-le  fut-ou  le  doit  6tre." 

H.  DS  LOVSiLDA. 


a. 
a. 


0. 


PROVINCIAL  FAIE8. 
{6tt»  S.  vi  108,  214,  278,  363 ;  viL  99,  437  ; 

viii.  156.) 
An  instructive  and  amusing  book  might  be 
written  on  this  subject,  but  it  would  require  much 
more  time  and  labour  than  most  of  us  are  indined 
to  give  to  such  a  matter,  for  to  make  it  really  use-  ^ 
ful  we  ought  to  have  accounts  of  many  of  the  more  - 
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interesting  continental  fairs.  As  the  subiect  is 
under  discussion  in  "  N.  &  Q,"  the  following 
notes  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  late  Dr.  Raine, 
in  his  Memoir  of  the  Rtv.  John  Hodgson,  AuUior 
of  the  History  of  Northumberlindf  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  fair  held  at  Stagshaw  Bank  : 

"  Upon  reaching  Stagsbaw  Bank,  a  Urge  op^n  tract  of 
ground,  not  far  from  Corbrid;?o.  inclining  •wifllj  from 
the  Roman  Wall  to  the  Tyne,  we  foTin'l  ourteWes  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  annual  fair  held  on  thii  declivity,  chiefly 
for  cattle,  but,  in  truth,  for  goods  of  all  kinU,  'thingi.* 
at  an  old  inTentorj  at  Durham  has  it,  'movable  or 
moving  of  themseWee.*  At  this  place,  which  is  a  solitarf 
field,  at  a  distance  from  any  population,  there  are  well 
known  periodic  i\  gatherings  of  buyers  and  sellers  from 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  on  the  western  or 
the  eastern  coast ;  and  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland 
•end  forth  in  abundance  their  men  and  goods  to  bu^. 

sell,  or  be  sold Tn  a  large  pasture  upon  the  slope  of  a 

bill,  with  a  wide  prospect,  extending  clown  the  ralley  of 
the  Tyne  as  far  as  Gateshead  Fell,  atid  in  erery  other 
direction,  except  on  the  north,  having  an  almost  un- 
limited view  of  a  spread'mg  tract  of  country,  there  were 
gathered  together,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  the 
order  which  is  of  necessitj  observed  in  markets  and  fairs 
held  within  the  walls  of  a  town,  horses  and  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine :  and,  in  short.  CTerything  which  is  bred  or 
of  use  in  farming  operations,  with  thousands  of  other 
things  which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  enumerate ;  and 
then  there  were  people  of  all  ages,  from  all  quarters 
an  I  in  all  kinds  of  costume— the  Scotchman  in  his  kilt 
and  the  Yorkshiremtn  in  his  smock-frock;  and  every 
variety  of  booth  or  hut  fur  refreshment  or  dissipation. 
That  we  had  stumbled  on  a  fair  of  Roman  origin  may 
not,  I  think,  be  doubted.  The  situation  of  Stagshaw  Bank 
is  an  extremely  convenient  one  for  gathering  toother 
at  stated  perioos  of  the  year  the  produce  of  this  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  as  long  as  the  Romans 
were  in  poMCssion  of  Britain  and  there  was  an  immense 
population  alonz  the  line  of  the  Wall  from  sea  to  sea, 
the  natives  would  find  a  ready  market  for  the  produce 
of  their  fields  and  farmyards.  The  Wall,  which  runs  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  northwards,  would  be  a  protection 
to  the  sellers  of  cattle  and  wares  in  that  direction,  and 
from  the  south  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  There  is  an 
annual  fair,  in  all  respects  of  the  same  character  as  that 
of  Staj^shaw  Bank,  held  upon  Brongh  Hill,  in  Westmor- 
land, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Brough,  in 
times  of  old  the  site  of  a  great  Roman  station ;  and  if 
one  has  been  a  fair  from  the  time  of  Uie  Romans,  so  has 
the  other.  At  both  there  are  enormous  gatherings  from 
the  whole  north  of  Kngland  and  the  southern  counties 
of  Scotland,  and  the  records  of  the  monks  of  Durham 
carry  them  both  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  From 
these  documents  it  would  be  a  ftry  easy  matter  to  supply 
the  price  of  a  fat  ox  or  sheep  at  Stagshaw  Bans  or 
Brough  Hill  in  any  siren  year  during  the  period  over 
which  they  extend.  If  it  ahonld  be  suggested  that  these 


fairs  may  owe  their  origin  to  grants  from  our  early  Nor- 
man sovereigns,  the  grant  may  be  admitted,  but  nothing 
more.  In  all  probability  in  both  cases  such  a  d«)eument 
can  be  produced  or  proof  given  that  it  once  existed.  But 
why  a  grant  for  a  market  in  such  places,  remote  for 
centuries  from  any  considerable  population,  except  that 
fairs  were  already  held  there  at  stated  periods,  and,  from 
having  been  long  kept  up.  had  gained  such  great 
notor&ty  that  the  owner  of  the  soil  wished  to  become  a 
niner  by  the  custom  in  a  legal  way  I  Upon  entering 
the  field  at  Stagshaw  Bank  from  the  public  road,  the 
vehicle  in  which  Hodgson  and  I  rode,  and  the  ponies  of 


onr  companions,  were  called  up  m  to  pay  a  toll  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.'*-ir.  61. 

In  Lockhort's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Sott  mention 
ii  made  of  a  gathering  of  this  sort :— '*  Whitsun- 
Tryste,  a  fair  held  on  a  hill  near  Wooler,  in 
Northumberiand  **  (one  vol  ed.,  1844,  p.  2).  And 
there  is  an  interesting  note  on  fairs  and  markets 
held  on  Sundays  in  Buckle's  Miseellaneoue  Worke^ 
iiL  330.  Mr.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers's  History 
f^f  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eitgland  contains  on 
admirable  notice  of  the  great  fair  at  Stourbridge. 
It  is  so  excellent  and  so  little  known  that  I  miO^e 
no  apology  for  sending  you  a  transcript : — 

"  Of  these  fairs,  the  most  important  for  the  whole  east 
and  south  of  England  were:  the  great  fair  at  Stour- 
bridge, held  under  the  authority  and  for  the  profit  of 
the  corporation  and  city  of  Cambridge ;  the  cattle  fair  at 
Abingdon;  and  a  fair  at  Winchoiter,  chiefly  held  for  the 
tale  of  produce  and  cloth.  But  the  Stourbridge  fair  was 
by  far  the  most  considerable,  and  was  commenced  and 
concluded  with  great  solemn 'ty. 

«  This  fair  was  nrodaimed  on  the  4th  of  September, 
opened  on  the  leth.  and  continued  for  three  weeks. 
It  is  Mid  that  the  ongin  of  the  fair  was  in  the  casoal 
establishment  of  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  Kendal  cloth,  and 
an  idle  story  is  told  to  this  effect  by  Fuller.  The  tern- 
porary  buildings  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  £sir 
were,  by  custom,  commenced  on  the  24th  of  August. 
The  builders  were  allowed  to  destroy  the  oom  grown  on 
the  spot  if  it  were  not  cleared  before  that  time,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  the  soil  was  empowered  to 
destroy  the  booths  on  Michaelmas  day  if  they  were  not 
removed  before  that  time. 

'*  The  space  occupied  by  the  fair,  which  was  aboot 
half  a  mile  square,  was  divided  out  into  streets,  in  each  of 
which  some  special  trade  was  carried  on,  some  of  the 
principal  being  those  of  ironmongery,  cloth,  wool, 
leather,  and  books,  as  well  as,  in  the  course  of  time, 
evsry  conceivable  commodity  which  could  be  made  and 
sold.  On  the  25th  of  September  the  chief  business  of 
the  fair  was  the  buying  and  selling  of  horses.  The  port 
of  Lynn  and  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Cam  were  the  means 
by  which  water  carriage  was  made  available  for  goods. 

**  A  court  of  piepowder  wa^  held  in  the  fair,  under 
the  presidency  or  the  Mayor  of  Cambrid^  or  his  deputy, 
where  suits  were  determined  from  morning  to  night»  no 
appeal  being  allowed.  The  assise  of  the  fair  and  its 
general  superintendence  were,  though  not  it  seenu  with- 
out some  dispute,  Uie  privilege  of  the  corporation  of 
Cambridge. 

**  The  concoarse  must  have  been  a  singular  medley. 
Besides  the  people  who  poured  forth  from  the  great 
towns— from  London,  Norwich,  Colchester,  Oxford, 
places  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of 
great  comparative  importance— and  who  gare  their 
names,  or,  in  case  certiin  branches  of  commerce  had 
b?en  planted  in  particular  London  streets,  the  names  of 
such  streets,  to  the  rows  of  booths  in  the  three  weeks* 
fair  of  Stourbridge,  there  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  re- 
presentatives  of  many  nations  collected  toirether  to  this 
great  mart  of  medissval  commerce.  The  Jew,  expelled 
from  England,  had  given  plaoe  to  the  Lombsud 
exchancer.  The  Venetian  and  Genoese  merchant  oaae 
with  his  precious  stock  of  Eastern  produce,  his  Italian 
silks  and  rel vets,  his  store  of  delicate  glass .  The  Flemish 
weaver  was  present  with  his  linens  of  Liege  and  Ghent 
The  Spaniard  oame  with  his  stock  of  Iron,  the  Norwegian 
with  his  tar  and  pitch.  The  Gascon  vine-grower  was 
ready  to  trade  in  the  produce  of  his  vineyard ;  and,  more 
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nrely,  the  richer  growths  of  Sp&in,  and,  still  more 
rarely,  the  viDteges  of  Greece  were  also  supplied.  The 
Hanie  towns  sent  furs  and  amher,  and  probably  were  the 
channel  by  which  the  precious  stones  of  the  East  were 
mpplied  through  the  markets  of  Moscow  and  NoTgorod. 
And,  perhaps,  by  some  of  those  unknown*  courses,  the 
history  of  which  is  lost,  saye  by  the  relics  which  haye 
occasionally  been  discoyered,  the  porcelain  of  the 
farthest  East  might  haye  been  seen  in  some  of  the  booths. 
Blakeney  and  Colchester  and  Lynn,  and  perhaps  Nor- 
wich, were  filled  with  foreiipi  yessel^,  and  busy  with  the 
transit  of  yarious  produce,  and  eastern  England  grew 
rich  under  the  confluence  of  trade.  How  keen  must 
haye  been  the  interest  with  which  the  franklin  and 
bailiff,  the  one  trading  on  his  own  account,  the  other 
entrusted  with  his  master's  produce,  witnessed  the  scene. 
and  talked  of  the  wonderful  world  about  them,  and 
discoased  the  politics  of  Europe. 

"  To  this  great  fair  came,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wool- 
packs,  which  then  formed  the  riches  of  England,  and 
were  the  enyy  of  outer  nations.  The  Cornish  tin  mine 
sent  its  produce,  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the  rich  earl 
who  boiight  the  throne  of  the  German  empire,  or  of  the 
warlike  prince  who  had  won  his  spurs  at  Crecy,  and 
captured  the  French  king  at  Poitiers.  Thither  came 
abo  the  salt  from  the  springs  of  Worcestershire,  as  well 
as  that  which  had  been  gathered  under  the  summer  sun 
from  the  salterns  of  the  eastern  coast  Here,  too,  might 
be  fonnd  lead  from  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  and  iron, 
either  raw  or  manufactured,  from  the  Sussex  forges. 
And,  besides  these,  there  were  great  stores  of  those  kinds 
of  agricoltaral  prcKluce  which,  eyen  under  the  imperfect 
coltiyation  of  the  time,  were  gathered  in  greater  security, 
and  therefore  in  greater  plenty,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  except  Flanaers.  To  regulate  toe  currency, 
to  secure  the  country  against  the  loss  of  specie,  and  more 
harmlessly  to  prerent  the  importation  of  spurious  or 
debased  coin,  the  officers  of  the  king's  exchange 
examined  into  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  foreign 
traders.  To  form  a  ready  remedy  against  fraud,  the 
mayor  sat  at  his  court  *  of  the  dusty  feet'  A  mixed 
multitude  were  engaged  in  »ale  or  purchase,  the  nobles 
eecarintf  such  articles  of  luxury  as  were  offered  to  them, 
or  which  law  and  custom  assigned  to  their  rank— their 
rich  robes  of  peace,  their  armour  from  Milan,  their  war 
horses  from  Spain.  The  franklin  came  for  materials  for 
bis  farm  and  furniture  for  his  house,  sometimes  eyen  to 
buy  rams  in  order  to  improye  the  breed  of  his  flock. 
The  bailiffs  of  college  ana  monastery  were  busy  in  the 
purchase  of  clothing.  And  on  holidays  and  Sundavs 
•ome  canon,  deputed  from  the  neighbouring  priory,  said 
mass  and  preached  in  the  booth  assigned  for  religious 
worship. 

"  After  the  fair  was  oyer,  the  owner  of  the  field  in 
which  the  dithering  took  place  resumed  possession,  and 
fovnd  sufficient  profit  for  the  temporary  occupation  of 
his  land  in  the  additi<mal  fertility  which  the  unclean 
habits  of  medissyal  life  had  conferred  upon  the  soil.'* — 
I.  HI. 

John  Roos  tells  us  in  his  diary,  under  the  year 
1630y  that  there  was  ''no  Sturbridg  fayer"  that 
year.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  was  the  severe 
visitation  of  the  plague  (p.  66).  The  holding  of 
fairs  and  markets  in  churchyards  was  forbidden 
by  statute  in  1285  (Stat.  Winch.,  13  Edw.  I., 
€.  vL).  At  some  period  in  the  middle  ages  beer 
was  sold  in  a  ship ~ that  is,  probably,  a  carriage 
formed  in  imitation  of  a  ship^at  Spalding,  for  we 
find  in  an  undated  account  of  the   Benedictine 


priory  of  Spalding :  "  Pro  qualibet  nave  in 
nundinis  in  qua  vendunt  cerevisiam  xij*  "  (Afon. 
Ang.,  ill  229).  This  payment  was  probably  a  fee 
to  the  prior  for  permission  to  use  the  ship  at  fair 
time. 

I  find  among  my  papers  a  memorandum  stating 
that  Additional  Manuscript  5881,  folio  261, 
contains  notes  relating  to  fairs.  I  have  never 
examined  it,  and  do  not  know  their  nature  or 
value.  K.  P.  D.  E. 


Special  Collections  of  Books:  Highway- 
men (5«»  S.  vi.  483,  544 ;  vii.  40,  153,  294,  437, 
476  ;  viiL  57.)  —The  following  mems.  of  notorious 
highwaymen,  &c.,  will  be  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  Romance  of  the  Road,  as  desired  by  your 
correspondent  :— 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Qamaliell  Ratsey,  a  famous 
thecfe  of  EngUmd.  executed  at  Bedford  the  26  of  March 
last  past,  1605.    4to.,  black-letter,  23  leaves. 

The  only  known  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Libranr ; 
the  title  is  missing,  but  is  supplied  in  MS.  by 
Malone.     The  heading  is  from  the  third  page. 
Note  on  fly-leaf : — 
"  In  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  there  is  an  en* 

fmyed  portrait  of  Gamaliel  Ratsey,  as  I  haye  heard,  for 
neyer  saw  it.  It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
by  John  Trundle,  May  2,  1605.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1605,  was  entered  by  John  Hod^tts, '  Ratsey's  Ghoste. 
or  the  second  part  of  his  Life,  with  the  note  of  his  mad 
prancks.' " 

See  Collier's  Bibliographical  Catalogue,  vol.  ii. 
p.  231. 

Ratseis  Ghost.  Or  The  second  Part  of  h^s  madde 
Prankes  and  Robberies.  (Woodcut)  Printed  by  Y.  S.,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  John  Hodgets  in  Paules  Churchyard. 
[1605.]    4to.,  45  pages,  black-letter. 

In  Lord  Spencer's  library  at  Althorp. 

Dangerfield's  Memoires  Digested  into  Adventures, 
Receipts,  and  Expences.  By  his  Own  Hand.  London, 
Printed  by  J.  Bennet  for  Charles  Brome,  at  the  Gun  in 
St.  Paurs  Churchyard.    1685.    4to.,  41  pagep. 

"  He  Set  out  upon  Tuesday,  December  2d,  1681,  And 
lay  that  night  at  the  George  at  Wendoyer :  The  Third 
and  Fourth  at  the  Ox  ford- Arms  at  Thame :  The  5th,  at 
the  King's-Arms  at  Bicester:  The  6th.  7th,  and  8th,  at 
the  Golden  Cross  at  Oxford :  The  9th,  at  the  Kings- 
Arms  at  Bicester :  The  10th,  at  the  Angel  at  Woodstock : 
The  11th.  at  Oxford :  The  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  at  the 
Bear  at  Burford :  The  15th,  at  the  Kings-Arms  at  Stow : 
The  16th,  at  the  Angel  at  Broadway :  The  17th,  at  the 
Angel  at  Parshore  :  The  18th,  at  the  Swan  at  Teuxbury  : 
The  19th,  at  the  Golden  Cross  at  Worcester  :  The  20tli, 
21,  and  22,  at  the  Green  Dragon  at  Worcester :  The  23, 
at  the  Starr  at  Bromesgraye :  The  24th,  at  the  Crown  at 
Bridgnorth  :  The  25th,  26th,  27th.  28th.  29,  80,  81,  at 
the  Raven  at  Shrewsbury :  Thursday,  Jan.  1,  at  Wrex- 
ham (where  there  happen'd  a  Fray).  From  the  4th  to 
the  12th,  Nothing  of  Moment  From  the  12th  to  the 
26th,  at  Chester,  where,  he  sayi,  too  much  happenM  to 
be  here  Inserted :  The  26th,  at  Wenlock  :  The  27th,  at 
the  Bull  at  Kidderminster:  The  28th,  at  the  Swan  at  Wol- 
yerhampton :  The  29th,  at  the  Swan  at  Birmingham :  The 
80th,  at  the  Bear  upon  the  Road  between  Birmingham  and 
Warwick :  The  81  and  Feb.  1,  at  the  Black-Bull  at  Coven-  ^ 
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try :  The  2,  at  the  Saracens  H^ad  at  MMlcUeton :  The  8d, 
at  Ashhy  (Note  that  the  Country  here  Rose  upon  him) : 
The  4th,  at  Harborough  :  The  5tli,  at  Brick- Hill :  From 
the  6th  to  the  22,  at  Dame  VenabUs  :  The  23(1  and  2ith, 
at  Appleys :  The  25th,  at  Enfield .  The  26th  and  27th, 
at  Bushops-Stratford :  The  28th,  at  Brentwood :  March  1, 
at  Appleys:  The  2d  and  3d,  at  the  Naggs  head,  oyer 
against  White-Chappel  Church  :  The  4th,  at  the  Crown 
at  North- fleet :  The  5th,  at  the  Red-Lyon  at  Sittingbom : 
The  6th,  at  a  Millers  at  Chatham :  llie  7th  and  8th,  at 
the  White-Horse  in  Sandy-Lane :  The  9th, at  Qawthurst 
in  the  Wild  of  Kent :  The  lOtb,  at  Goodman  Loyters  at 
Southborough :  The  11th,  at  Westnim :  The  12th,  at  the 
Naggs-head  in  AVhiteChappel :  The  13th,  at  Enfield; 
and  so  on  to  the  19th." 

John  Taylor. 
Northampton. 

Yoar  correspondent  has  a  difiBcalt  tadc,  unless 
he  has  access  to  a  pretty  extensive  library.  Bat 
the  lowest  class  of  highwaymen  literature  (save 
the  mark  !)  never  gets  into  libraries  at  alL  Suck 
books  are  not  even  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sampson  Low's 
useful  catalogues.  I  have  two  publications  which 
I  call  "  stomach-stinters/'  %,e.  money  given  for 
dinners  was  occasionally  appropriated  to  a 
higher  (?)  purpose,  which  resulted  in  both  head 
and  stomach  biBing  filled  with  rubbish.  The  title 
of  the  first  is : — 

Dick  Tarpin,  by  Henry  Downes  Miles  [motto  from 
The  Sacrtfise,  by  Sir  P.  Pane]:  the  fourth  edition. 
London,  William  Mark  Clarlc,  Warwick  Lane,  Pater- 
noster Kow. 

It  has  no  date,  but  I  took  it  in,  in  1856.  It  is  in 
octavo,  pp.  viii-d92,  closely  printed,  with  numerous 
historical  notes  and  illustrations,  and  eight  "  full 
page  **  engravings,  and  such  engravings  !  On  p.  87 
the  author  quotes  from  his  JUfe  of  Joseph  Chi- 
maldi,  I  have  not  read  the  book  since  1856,  nor 
do  I  feel  inclined  to  ;  but  your  correspondent  is 
quite  welcome  to,  if  he  has  not  got  it.  I  do  not 
find  Mr.  Miles's  name  in  AUibone,  or  indeed  in 
any  catalogue.    The  other  publication  is  : — 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  Sheppard.  [Page 
illostration  representing]  **  Jack  Sheppard  s  escape  from 
Willesden  Cage." 

This  I  also  took  in,  in  penny  numbers,  in  1856-7. 
It  makes  no  such  pretensions  as  Dick  Turpin  to 
historical  authenticity.  It  consists  of  215  octavo 
pages.  Each  number  has  an  illustration,  with  an 
advertisement  of  some  other  trash,  which  would 
afford  plenty  of  fresh  material  I  take  one  at 
random  from  No.  11,  on  which  is  advertised  The 
Black  Mask ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Robber,  as  then 
publishing  by  6.  Purkess,  Compton  Street,  Soho  ; 
No.  2  presented  with  No.  1.  At  the  end  are  ad- 
vertised jPy6t*m  Tree,  (horge  Barrington,  Gaiptain 
Macheath,  King  of  Beggars,  Turpin*8  Bide  to 
York,  &c. 

Publications  of  this  sort  have  been  issued  in 
great  numbers  unfortunately  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuis  the  morality  of  the  subject. 

Olphar  Hahst. 


The  Bomance  of  the  Road  is  a  fertile  fi^d 
which  unfortunately  has  been  filled  with  weeds. 
In  England  there  are  hundreds  of  penny  romances, 
and  in  America  hundreds  of  "  dime  norda,''  ia 
long  series  tifter  series,  with  Claude  Duval  and 
others  of  his  kidney  for  hero.  About* s  Roi  des 
Montagues  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in 
his  Brigand  and  his  Banker.  A  similar  subject, 
Mgandage  in  Italy,  is  treated  in  Mr.  James 
Payn's  WdUer^s  Word,  and  in  Prof.  James  De 
Mme's  most  ludicrous  Dodge  Club.  There  is  also 
Planch^'s  play.  The  Brigand,  founded  on  a  French 
Bandit,  and  noade  popular  by  its  use  of  Wilkie's 
pictures  and  by  the  fine  acting  of  the  elder 
Wallack— the  elder  Wallack,  at  least,  few  us 
Americans,  and  more  especially  for  ns  Kew 
Yorkers,  as  his  son.  Mr.  John  Lester  Wallack,  is 
at  once  our  best  light  comedian  and  the  manager 
of  oar  foremost  U^eatre.  Nor  must  the  Beggar's 
Opera  uid  its  prc^ray  be  omitted.  Mr.  Austin 
I>Dbson*8  fine  "  Ba&d  of  Beau  Brocade''  aj^Msied 
in  Hoo^s  Annual  for  1877,  and  again  in  his 
Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  In  the  days  of  the  pony 
express  across  this  continent  the  mail  was  oitea 
stopped  l^  '*  road  agents,"  as  they  are  called  out 
west ;  there  must  be  descriptions  <^  this  scattered 
througih  Odifomian  literature.  The  Black  H31s 
stage  coaches  are  even  now  frequently  rifled  by 
road  agents.  In  CM>t.  Malet's  Armdls  of  the  Boad 
are  accounts  of  English  expmences  with  the 
knights  of  the  road.    J.  Branbsr  Matthews. 

Lotos  Club,  New  York. 

See  Thackeray's  ''Denis  Duval,  an  Unfini^ed 
Story,"  CornhUl  Magazine,  p.  282, 1864.  In  tiiis 
stoi^  are  mentioned  the  Westons  (see  "  N.  &  Q.,* 
1*^  S.  X.  286,  292,  354),  notorious  as  having  par- 
sued  their  private  occupations  at  the  Priory,  Win- 
Chelsea,  wmle  highwaymen.  They  had  a  private 
chapel.  They  assumed  the  names  of  Watson  and 
Johnson,  and  the  latter  was  churchwarden.  Their 
trial,  and  the  execution  of  one  for  robbing  the 
Western  mail,  and  of  the  other  for  shooUng  at  a 
man  in  Cock  Lane,  is  in  Annual  Register,  vol.  xx  v., 
1782,  pp.  206,  213,  214 ;  Oentleman*s  Magazine, 
vol.  liL  pp.  323,  430 ;  and  there  are  also  Genuine 
Memoirs  of  0.  and  J.  Weston,  under  Sentence  of 
Death,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1782.  There  were  lately  por- 
traits of  them  at  Winchelsea,  one  at  Mr.  BaiselPs, 
the  barber.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Oapt.  Alex.  Smith  wrote  a  Hist,  of  the  mosi 
noM  Highwaymen,  Footpads,  and  other  Thieves, 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  1714  ;  also  Memoirs  of  the  Famous 
Jonathan  Wild  cmd  other  Rwues,  12mo.,  1726. 
Charles  Johnson,  History  of  Highwaymen,  Mur- 
derers, Ac,  1734,  fol. ;  there  is  also  an  octavo 
edition  of  thts  work.  Wm.  Jones,  An  Account  of 
Highwaymen,  8vo.,  1774.  C.  Whitehead,  Lives 
and  Exploits  of  English  Highwaymen,  Pirates, 
and  Robbers,  cuts,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  1823.    The 
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JAft  of  Jonathan  Wildy  from  hi$  Birth  to  his 
JCkath,  by  H.  D.,  late  Clerk  to  Justice  R— ,  1725, 
8to.,  and  Swift's  satirical  life  of  the  same  worthy. 

C.  A.  Ward. 
Majfur. 

The  Highwaymen  of  Wiltshire;  or,  a  NarratiTe  of  the 
AdTentorous  (^treer  and  Unttmely  End  of  divers  Free- 
booters and  Smugglers,  in  this  and  the  adjoining  Counties. 
I>eTises,  n.d.  (about  1860),  ISmo^  frontis.,  pp.  108. 

lares  of  Notorious  and  Daring  Highwaymen,  Robbers, 
And  Murderers.  Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources, 
liondon,  Allman,  n.d.,  32mo.,  frontis.,  pp.  324. 

Smuggling  in  Sussex.  By  W.  Durrant  Cocmmt,  F.S.A. 
9B  pages  in  toL  x.  of  Sussex  Archssological  Collectioas, 

Sam.  Shaw. 
Andover. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES. 

I  haTe  a  large  collection  of  books,  prints,  pam- 
phlets, deeds,  S^f  relating  to  the  ooanty  of  Surrey, 
to  which  I  am  constantly  adding ;  which  coUection 
is  at  the  service,  so  far  as  my  time  will  allow,  of 
any  gentlemen  interested  in  Surrey  history,  bio- 
graphy, and  -antiquities.  I  have  all  the  large  and 
general  works  relating  to  the  county,  such  as 
Manning  and  Bray,  Aubrey,  Brayley  and  Britton, 
Lysons,  Salmon,  Uoxe,  Allen,  &c.,  besides  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets,  private  acts,  &c.,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  communicate  with  any  of  your 
readers,  either  to  afford  them  information  or  to 
exchange  duplicates.  D.  Ststsns. 

Ouildford. 

"  Shakbspbarean  "  OR  "  Shakespearian  "  : 
The  Modern  Spelling  of  Shakespeare's 
Name  (6»»»  S.  viii.  41, 136,  160.)— Mr.  Warren 
iayites  me  to  explain  what  seems  to  him  my  in- 
consistency in  writing  Shakespearian  instead  of 
Shakespearean.  My  first  answer  is  that  the  former 
suffix,  as  applied  to  the  poet's  name  in  all  its 
yarieties  of  spelling,  is,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  in  accordance  with  invariable  usage,  and  that 
I,  who  claim  to  write  Shakespeare  on  the  conser- 
vative principle  that  it  had  a  possessory  title  of 
160  years  before  it  was  assailed,  should  be  the  last 
to  introduce  the  novelty  of  Shakespearean.  My 
teeood  answer  is  that  tlra  supplementary  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Warren  is  equally  applicable  to 
eedi  of  the  three  forms  which  I  discoMed,  Shake- 
Mpeare,  ShaksperSy  and  Shakspeare,  and  that  the 
onus  oi  showing  how  the  adjective  should  be 
formed  does  not  rest  on  me,  in  conseqneiu^eof  any- 
thisg  I  have  written,  but  on  those  whose  conten- 
tioo  turns  on  the  omission  or  retention  of  the  final 
€,  if  it  have  any  bearing  on  the  question.  I  will, 
nevertheless,  accept  his  courteous  invitation  to 
give  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  believing  that  the 
word  I  used  is  defensible  on  the  ground  of  anal 
as  well  as  precedent ;  but  I  must  premise  that 
have  given  no  special  attention  to  the  formation  of 
acyectives  from  proper  names,  and  do  not  claim  to 


speak  with  any  authority  on  the  subject  My 
impression  is  that  -ian  (in  Latin  -iantLs)  is  the 
normal  form,  and  that  -ean,  though  probably  with 
exceptions,  belongs  more  especiaUy  to  words  end- 
ing m  an  accented  or  vocal  e,  or  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  Greek  terminations  aios  or  eios, 
either  directly,  or  through  the  Latin  as  or  long  e. 
We  speak  of  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  and  while  1  write  I  have  before  me 
a  new^>aper  paragraph,  speaking  of  Gladstonian 
policy.  I  should  not  have  expected  to  see  any  of 
these  adjectives  written  otherwise  but  for  Mr. 
Warren's  note,  from  which  I  infer  that  while 
approving  Baconian  and  Spenserian,  though  the 
termination  has  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
vowel  in  the  second  syllable,  he  would  write 
Gladstonean,  and  would  consider  those  who 
wrote  otherwise  inconsistent  unless  they  spelled 
the  statesman's  name  Gladston,  We  have  more 
frequent  occasion  to  form  an  adjective  from  the 
names  of  places  than  from  those  of  persons. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  names  ending  in  ia 
or  j/,  as  BussiOy  Hungary,  &c.,  which  count  for 
nod^g  either  way,  we  have  such  words  as 
Egyptian,  Parisian,  and  Hanoveriany  derived 
from  places,  and  Christian,  Ciceroniar^,  and 
Alexandrian,  from  persons;  and  the  converse 
cases  of  Europemn,  Bpicttrean,  Tartarean,  and 
Hymenean  are  in  accordance  with  my  rule.  From 
Greece,  though  it  has  a  silent  e,  we  have  Grecian, 
and  though  in  Cretan  we  omit  the  i,  we  at  all 
events  do  not  allow  the  final  e  to  tempt  us  into 
Crtteetn,  We  say  Cireean  because  the  final  e  of 
Circe  is  sounded.  If  it  had  been  a  monosyllable 
with  a  silent  e  we  ^euld  certainly  have  written 
drcian.  Our  neighbours  the  French,  in  adding 
Uieir  fevourite  ana  to  proper  names,  have  Naudeana 
from  Naudd,  where  the  i  is  accented,  but  Mina- 
giana  from  Minage,  where  it  is  silent.  The 
question  is  whether  in  English  the  final  e  silent  is 
entitled  to  give  the  same  form  to  the  suffix  as  the 
Greek  and  L&tin  diphthong  and  long  vowel.  My 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  notwithstanding  the 
exception,  which  may  be  quoted  against  me,  of 
Ashmolean,  the  Anglicized  name  of  the  Musseum 
Ashmoleanum.  Not  even  the  authority  of  our 
leading  university  can  inspire  me  with  respect  for 
the  nurseryman's  Latin  which  consbts  in  coining 
so-called  Latin  adjectives  from  English  surnames, 
and  I  have  heard  this  particular  instance  freely 
criticized  on  the  spot.  In  attempting,  however, 
to  ascertain  how  other  proper  names  have  been 
Latinized  in  that  seat  of  learning,  I  find  Sheldon 
of  course  formed  into  Sheldonianum,  and  Baddiffa 
into  Brndclivianum.  The  latter  case  is  in  point, 
as  the  final  e,  like  that  in  Shakegpeare,  is  merely  a 
relic  of  early  spelling,  not  affecting  the  sound  of 
the  preceding  vowel ;  and  Gladstone  is,  in  form,  a 
name  which  may  fairly  be  set  against  AshmoU^ 
and  still  more  so,  perhnp^,  may   WalpoU,  from 
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which  we  have  WaJpoliana,  Jacobean  I  am  qoite 
unable  to  account  for ;  but  at  all  events  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  question  of  the  final  e.  Other  ex- 
ceptions may  be  found  ;  but  can  they  be  produced 
in  sufficient  number  to  establish  a  rule  ? 

On  the  main  subject  of  my  former  note  Mr. 
Ward  adds  nothing  in  the  shape  of  argument  to 
what  I  have  already  said  for  him  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  and  with  as  liberal  an  admission 
of  his  facts  as  can  be  expected  from  a  declared 
neutral.  To  "  let  who  will  differ  "  is  precisely  the 
principle  I  contended  for,  and  I  hope  I  feel  duly 
grateful  for  the  permission  to  do  so  which  he  so 
graciously  accords.  J.  F.  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

With  regard  to  Shakspeartan  and  Shakespearean, 
I  prefer  the  former,  as  the  proper  accent  iskept  on 
the  second  syllable,  whilst  the  latter  would  throw 
it  on  the  otherwise  silent  ^  making  it  like  Empy- 
rian,  HymenSal^  &c  John  Bulloch. 

Count  d'Albanie  (5">  S.  viii.  28,  58,  92,  113, 
158,  214.) — When  on  a  visit  to  Scotland  this 
summer,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Dunkeld,  and  noticed  there  a  plain  granite  monu- 
ment with  the  following  inscription :— 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  Count  Rochenstart,  who  died  at  Dunkeld  on  the 
28th  October,  1854,  aged  73  years." 

The  person  who  showed  the  grounds  said  he  was 
one  of  the  two  brothers  who  claimed  to  be  grand- 
sons of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  that  he  fell 
from  a  carriage  when  on  a  visit  to  a  family  in  that 
locality,  from  the  effects  of  which  fall  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Dunkeld  Cathedral.  From  the  note  af 
your  correspondent  R.I.P.,  who  says,  *'  the  second 
eon  [of  Count  James  Stuart],  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  now  Count  d'Albanie,''  &c,  it  is  implied 
that  he  is  still  alive.  Who  then  was  Count 
Rochenstart  ] 

In  consequence  of  a  fomily  circumstance  I  had 
occasion  frequently  to  correspond  with  the  elder 
brother,  John  Sobieski  Stuart,  for  the  twenty-five 
years  preceding  his  decease.  He  always  signed  his 
letters  John  Sobieski,  Count  Stuart  He  never 
used  the  title  D'Albanie  in  any  of  his  letters  to 
me.  I  have  also  had  a  letter  from  his  wife  signed 
Oeorgina,  Countess  Stuart.  The  pretene$  of  that 
family  would  form  a  curious  chapter  of  modem 
history.  I  have  read  nearly  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and,  if  you  think  it  suffi- 
ciently interesting,  might  be  tempted  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  that  **  romance  of  hiBtoTj"  in  your 
pages.  I  may  mention  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  connexion  with  John  Sobieski,  Count  Stuart  I 
have  a  fine  full-length  engraving,  by  Daltbn,  of 
his  portrait  from  the  painting  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross, 
R.A.,  which  had  hung  in  my  parlour  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  picture  is  a  very  elaborate 
work,  representing  the  count  in  full  Highland 


costume,  armed  with  pistols,  dagger,  &c  Across 
his  shoulder  is  slung  a  regal  crown,  the  top  of 
which  shows.  I  believe  this  is  a  correct  heraldic 
display  of  a  pretence.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it 
fell  down  to  the  floor,  but  was  not  injured,  the 
glass  even  not  being  broken  ;  the  hook  had  rusted 
away.  Of  course,  by  most  people  this  would  be 
considered  a  natural  circumstance,  and  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  merely  accidental ;  but,  at  least, 
it  is  singular.  J.  C. 

Bolton. 

[The  length  of  J.  C.*i  second  communication,  re^f>ect- 
ing  the  claims  of  Admiral  Allan  (not  Hay)  and  his  de- 
scendants, would  not  have  led  to  its  non-insertion  had  it 
been  a  statement  of  facts.  We  should  haTO  been  ready 
to  print  full  puiiculurs  of  the  inyettijcation  of  those 
claims  by  "  the  delegation  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
nobility,  and  nobles  of  Scotland,"  who  pronounced  these 
claims  valid,  if  accompanied  by  the  date,  the  names  of 
the  investigators,  and  the  evidence  on  which  their  judg- 
ment was  founded.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  sketch 
of  history  mentioned  by  J.  C] 

Henri    IV.,    Kino    op    France  :    Sono  •  of 
Jeanne  d*Albret  (5*'>  S.  viiL  208.) — 
"  Notre  Dame,  du  bout  du  pont. 
Aides  moy  a  aqueste  heure  !  " 

I  think  it  is  Miss  Freer,  in  her  Life  of  Jeanne 
d^Alhretj  who  gives  this  as  the  commencement  of 
the  song,  and  adds  that  it  is  a  very  long  one.  I 
have  not  the  book  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

Hermentrudb. 

Jeanne  d'Albret's  song  at  the  birth  of  her  son 
was  probably  impromptu.  She  was  as  distinguished 
for  intellectual  superiority  as  for  moral  and  physical 
courage.  Among  her  other  accomplishments  was 
poetical  talent,  so  considerable  that  in  verse- 
making  she  was  not  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Joachim  du  Belluy,  "  the  Ovid  of  France." 

B.  M.  Spekce. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  Office  of  Poet  to  the  City  of  London 
(5**»  S.  V.  169.)— Chancing  to  refer  to  the  above 
volume  of  the  present  series  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  I  lit 
upon  the  auery  of  F.  D.,  to  which  I  find  no  replv 
in  any  of  tne  subseouent  numbers.  With  Elkanah 
Settle  the  race  of  City  laureates  became  extinct 
The  last  annual  pageant  displayed  emanated  from 
his  pen  in  1702 ;  from  this  time  until  1708  none 
were  written.  In  the  latter  year  a  revival  was 
attempted,  and  Settle's  services  were  once  more 
brought  into  requisition  ;  but  owing  to  the  death 
of  Prince  George,  the  husband  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  pageant  was  never  performed.  For  many 
years  i^r  Settle  lived  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty,  but  eventually  obtained  admission  into 
the  Charterhouse,  where  he  died  in  1724. 

Although  1585  is  the  date  of  the  first  printed 
description  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  pageant,  it  is  re- 
corded that  one  was  produced  by  the  same  poet, 
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George  Peele,  in  the  year  1566.    Preyions  to  this 
time,  no  record  of  the  office  of  City  poet  exists. 

6.  Perratt. 

Snuff  Spoons  (6«»  S.  vii.  428.)— The  Chinese 
use  spoons  in  their  snuff  hottles,  just  like  those 
formerly  attached  to  the  stoppers  of  cayenne 
cmets.  I  have  one  of  tortoiseshell,  with  a  button- 
like  stopper  of  emerald  jade,  in  a  bottle  hollowed 
out  of  chalcedony.     W.  J.  Bbrnhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Folk-Spbech,  Dorsetshire  (5**»  S.  viii.  44.)— 
It  is  yery  commonly  the  case  that  when  a  man 
hears  a  word  he  has  not  heard  before,  he  takes  it 
into  his  head  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  county  in 
which  he  happens  to  be.  I  haye  seen  this  again 
and  again  aU  through  "N.  &  Q.";  and  though  I 
haye  not  the  luck  to  possess  a  set  of  it,  I  think  I 
haye  studied  it  on  the  whole  fairly  well  from  its 
beginning.  Some  of  Mr.  Udal's  terms  are  quite 
familiar  to  me,  though  I  neyer  was  near  Dorset- 
shire in  my  life.  Freemartin,  for  instance  (I 
suppose  Mr.  Udal  knows  the  strange  peculiarity 
about  this  animal,  that  it  is  always  barren); 
hanrest-man,  though  I  thought  it  was  a  long- 
legged  spider ;  reremouse  ;  flesh-fly  ;  stare,  which 
is  a  good  old  English  word,  witness  Thomas 
Heywood,  1640  :-— 

"  And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fair  Iotc  good  morrow, 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  CTery  bush. 
Stare,  linnet^  and  cock-sparrow."     ^ 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Charms  against  Toothache  (5**»  S.  viii.  143.) 
-^I  met  with  the  charm  against  toothache  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  some  sixteen  years 
ago  in  ^mersetshire.  I  was  yisiting  a  friend  at 
Crewkeme  ia  1861  or  1862,  and  a  doctor,  who 
dined  at  my  friend's  house  one  eyening,  related  to 
Q8  how  he  had  recently  come  across  a  curious  case 
of  superstition.  In  attending  a  poor  woman  for 
some  illness,  he  noticed  that  she  wore  round  her 
neck  a  piece  of  string  with  a  small  black  parcel 
attached  to  it ;  on  inquiry  the  woman,  with  some 
hesitation,  stated  that  it  was  a  charm  against 
toothache  which  she  had  obtained  from  a  ^  wise 
woman"  who  liyed  in  the  neighbourhood.  With 
some  difficulty  he  persuaded  her  to  part  with  it, 
^d  he  found  that  it  was  a  small  bag  of  black  silk 
containing  a  piece  of  paper  fold^  tightly,  on 
^hich  the  following  lines  were  written  : — 
"  Peter  sat  on  a  marble  stone 

Wben  bj  here  Jesus  came  aloan 

Peter  what  is  it  makes  you  for  to  quake 

Lord  JeeoB  it  is  the  toothake 

lUse  Peter  and  be  beled." 

I  know  no  one  at  Crewkeme,  as  my  friend  has 
heen  dead  some  years,  and  I  cannot  remember  the 
lu^me  of  the  doctor ;  but  if  any  of  your  readers 
lire  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  interesting 


if  they  could  find  out  whether  there  was  eyer  a 
Scotch  wise  woman  known  amongst  the  poor  in 
those  parts,  as  both  the  examples  giyen  by  your 
correspondent  are  from  Ross-shire. 

G.  DB  Jeanyille. 

"  Cry  op  the  morning"  (5'*»  S.  yiii.  129.)— In 
Yorkshire  a  slight  shower  in  the  forenoon,  when 
the  sky  lowers  and  threatens  rain,  is  spoken  of  as 
"  the  pride  of  the  morning  " ;  and  the  big  drops  of 
rain  tnat  often  precede  a  thunderstorm  in  hot 
weather  are  called  '*  heat  drops.''  J.  S. 

I  haye  neyer  heard  this  saying ;  but  in  Berk- 
shire a  sliffht  early  morning  rain  is  called  the 
"  pride  of  the  morning.''  It  strikes  me,  too,  that 
I  naye  heard  the  saying  in  Yorkshire.  I  heard  an 
old  gentleman  use  it  here  a  few  days  ago.  I  should 
like  to  hear  if  the  saying  is  a  general  one. 

Cave  North. 

Hanley. 

During  the  coaching  period,  being  seated  on  the 
box  with  the  coachman,  as  we  entered  Shrewsbury 
about  10  A.M.  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall,  when 
he  remarked,  "We  shall  haye  a  fine  day  ;  it  is  only 
the  '  pride  of  the  morning.' "  J.  B.  P. 

Baroourne,  Worcester. 

In  Lancashire  an  early  shower  of  rain,  followed 
by  a  fine  day,  is  often  called  the  "pride  of  the 
morning."  H.  I'ishwick. 

[From  the  replies  of  yery  many  other  correspondents, 
we  mfiy  concluae  that  "  pride  "  is  the  word  common  all 
OTor  England.] 

John  Lightfoot  (5*^  S.  yiil  129.)— This 
naturalist,  or,  to  speak  more  particularly,  botanist, 
was  bom  when  and  where  your  correspondent  men- 
tions, yiz.  at  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  in  1735. 
He  was  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  gradu- 
ated B.A.,  October  20,  1766,  and  M.A.,  July  9^ 
1766.  He  was  Rector  of  Sheldon,  in  Hampshire, 
and  afterwards  held  the  liyinss  of  Gk>tham  and 
Sutton,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royfd  and  Linniean  Societies,  and  published 
the  Flora  Scotica  in  two  yolumes.  He  also  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  her  museum  for  his  patroness, 
the  Duchess  of  Portland.  He  died  in  1788  (not 
1784,  as  your  correspondent  belieyes),  and  his  her- 
barium was  purchased  by  George  III. 

W.  T.  M. 
Shinfield  Oroye. 

On  entering  into  orders,  he  became  curate  of 
Colnbrooke,  and  afterwards  at  Uxbridge.  Lord 
Chancellor  Northington  gaye  him  the  rectory  of 
Sheldon,  in  Hampshire. 

K.  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.  Newc. 

Bishopwearmouth. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  Linnsean  Society. 

There  is  an  account  of  him  in  the  English  Cydo-y 
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pcBdia;  and  in  the  Oent,  Mag.y  vols.  IviiL  and 
IxxiL,  some  particulars  will  be  foond. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Let  me  refer  your  correspondent  for  full  parti- 
culars to  Rudge's  History  of  the  County  of  Glou^ 
cester,  yoL  L  pp.  civ,  ct.  Abhba. 

Cervantes'  Farewell  (6*^  S.  viiL  146.)— 
Jarvis  seems  to  have  hit  this  aright,  "And  so 
God  give  you  health,  not  forgetting  me,''  though 
somewhat  too  curtly.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

A  Black  Regiment  (6«*»  S.  viiL  147.)— W.  T.  M. 
is  slightly  in  error  as  to  the  7th  Hussars  having 
been  at  one  time  known  as  the  *'  Black  Horse." 
The  regiment  still  known  by  that  sobriquit  is  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards,  whose  facings  are  black, 
and  hence  familiarly  called  the  "  Black  Horse,"  as 
the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  from  the  colour  of  Uieirs, 
the  "  Green  Horse."  H.  P. 

AtheMBum. 

There  was  certainly  no  negro  regiment  in  the 
royal  service  during  our  great  civil  war.  The  black 
regiment  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Gloucester  (3'^  S.  x.  173)  was  so  cdled  on  account 
of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  men  who  formed  it. 
In  the  Kterature  of  the  time  bodies  of  troops  are 
often  spoken  of  as  the  black,  white,  blue,  or 
yellow  regiments.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Ladt  Jane  Grey  (5'^  S.  viiL  149.)— A  book  to 
be  recommended  is  the  reprint  of  The  Tablette 
Booke  of  Ladye  Ma/ry  Keyet,  owtu  Sister  to  the 
misfortunate  Ladye  Jane  DwUie,  in  whidi,  as  the 
title  states, "  will  be  found  a  faithfuU  history  of  the 
troubles  which  befel  the  family."  It  was  written  in 
1577,  and  first  edition  dated  1604,  the  reprint 
1861.  J.  Hbkrt. 

DeTonshire  Street,  W.G. 

Clocks  in  Spain  (5***  S.  viiL  187.)— The  church 
docks  in  the  Pays  Basque  always  struck  twice 
when  I  lesided  Uieie  some  years  ago.  I  inquired 
the  reason,  and  was  told  by  my  servant  that  docks 
in  houses  were  rare,  except  the  ornamental  ones, 
which  were  generally  man  for  show  than  use ; 
also  that  many  persMis  could  not  read  the  lurnds 
of  the  clock,  and  in  out-of-the-way  places  there 
was  frequently  no  minute  hand.  The  clods  of  Uie 
church  struck  the  first  time,  said  my  maid,  to  give 
wamine,  and  then  the  second  time  every  one 
UstenecT for  the  true  hour.  Thus. 

Jacobite  Squibs  :  '*  Herb  Sarum  ltes  of 
LATE  AS  WISE,**  &c.  (5**»  S.  viiL  206.)— This  little 
poem  was  published  in  1715  by  the  poetical  pub- 
lican, Edward  Ward,  under  the  title  of  "An 
Epit^h  on  the  late  Bishop  of  Addlebury,"  and  is 


printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Miseellanieiy 
London,  8vo.,  1717.  It  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  conjunction  with  a  very  similar  poem, 
entitled  "  Lord  Whiglove's  Elegy,"  which  begins — 

"  Farewel,  Old  Bully  of  these  Impious  Times." 
The  person  thus  designated  was  the  Marqais  of 
Wharton,  who  died  Uie  12th  of  April,  1715,  not 
quite  four  weeks  after  Bishop  Burnet.  As  ori- 
ginally printed  by  Ward,  as  a  twopenny  pamphlet, 
no  names  are  given,  though  every  read^  would 
easily  know  who  are  the  persons  indicated. 

Edward  Sollt. 

Lbssing  and  Coleridge  (5^  S.  viiL  164,  200.) 
—Joseph  Cottle,  in  his  Beminiscences  of  Coleridge 
and  Southey  (ed.  1847,  pp.  287-289),  after  stating 
that  Coleridge  gave  him— apparently  in  1801 — 
certain  tran^tions  which  he  made  from  the  Ger- 
man, goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  accompaoied  these  epigrams  with  tiie 
translation  of  one  of  Lessing't  pieces,  where  the  felici^ 
of  the  expression,  in  its  Bnglish  form,  will  excite  in 
most  readers  a  saspioion  that  no  Oerman  original  covld 
etpuiX  the  poem  in  its  new  dress. 
<Mt  Lovb. 
'  1  ask'd  my  love,  one  ha^py  dej, 
What  1  should  eall  her  in  my  lay ! 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome  or  Greece ; 
Iphigenia,  Clelia,  Chloris, 
Laura,  Lesbia,  or  Doris, 
Dorimene  or  Imcreoe  ? 
Ah  !  replied  mj  gmtle  fair, 
Beloved!  what  are  names  but  air ! 

Take  whateyer  suits  the  line : 
Call  me  Clelia,  pall  me  Chloris, 
Laura,  Lesbia,  or  Doris, 
Only,  only,  eall  me  thine.' 
«  Mr.  0.  told  me  that  he  intended  to  iransUte  the  whole 
of  lies^nc.    I  smiled.    Mr.  C.  understood  the  lyiBbel, 
and  smiled  in  ratnm. 

"  The  aboTO  poem  is  thus  printed  in  the  last  edi^on  of 
'1835,  by  which  the  two  may  be  compared,  and  the 
reader  win  perhaps  think  that  the  alteratioDs  are  not 
hnproTements : — 

<  Names. 
'  I  asked  my  fair  one  happy  day,' "  ko, 
as  already  quoted  at  the  former  refiraenoe. 

J.    Vt  .   W^« 

Chess  by  Elbctric  Tklbqraph  (5**  S.  viiL 
160.)— I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  B.  S.  Rtvbs  that  the 
first  game  of  chess  by  electric  telegra4)h  was  played 
in  England  in  April,  1845.  It  was  conducted  Inf 
Mr.  Staunton  and  myself  against  Mr.  H.  T. 
Buckle,  whose  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  dhess 
players  in  Europe  was  afterwards  overshadowed 
by  the  celebrity  he  acquired  from,  his  History  of 
CivUixation,  Mr.  Buckle's  auxiliaries  weie  Captain 
Evans,  the  inventor  of  the  chess  gambit  which 
bears  his  name ;  Mr.  Perigal,  honorary  seeretaiy 
to  the  London  Chess  Qub  ;  Mr.  G.  WalkoEv  the 
writer  on  chess  ;  and  Mr.  Tuckett,  a  strong  metro- 
politan amateur.  Mr.  Staunton  and  I  were  posted 
at  Goqwrt,  our  allied  oppcpente  being  stati<»ed  at 
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YauxhttlJ,  at  that  time  the  London  temiinus  of  the 
South-Western  Railway.  The  partie  was  con- 
tested for  about  eight  hours,  and  ended  in  a  draw. 
A  chess  game  of  tUs  kind  is  common  enough  now, 
but  more  than  thirty  years  ago  its  novelty  excited 
considerable  public  interest,  chiefly,  I  belieye,  as 
being  a  practical  exposition  of  the  power  of  the 
telegraph,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Indeed, 
it  was  for  this  object  that  Sir  Charles  (then  Pro- 
fessor) Wheatstone  was  desirous  the  game  should 
be  played,  and  it  was  through  him  tmit  the  wire 
was  gnttnitously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
batants. Hugh  A.  Kbnnbdt. 
Beadhig. 

Westlbt:  Mabchant:  Colbs  (5*  S.  viii. 
169.) — The  Rev.  Thomas  Westley  is  probably  he 
who  graduated  B.A,  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
March  22, 1687.  A  random  guess  mignt  be  made, 
or  at  least  a  hint  J^^en,  as  to  William  Marehant 
and  John  Coles.  There  was  a  W.  Marehant,  also  of 
Trinity,  who  took  his  d^ree  in  1756 ;  and  there 
was  a  John  Coles  of  Oriel  (1710),  another  of 
Qaeen*s  (1733),  with  several  more  of  the  name  that 
might  be  submitted  for  identification.  See  Cata- 
logue of  Oxford  Graduates.  W.  T.  M. 

ShlBfteld  Grove. 

Thi  Lbtter  "  H  "  AND  "  An  "  beporb  it  (5«» 
S.  viii  207.)— The  inquiry  of  J.  W.  J.  leads  me  to 
express  a  hope  that,  in  the  revision  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  this  dreadful  an  will  be 
attended  to  and  removed.  There  are  also  many 
other  mistakes  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
for  in  two  such  books  the  English  ought  to  be  as 
perfect  as  the  translation.  It  is  at  present  not 
possible  to  read  the  service  on  any  single  Sunday 
without  stumbling  over  some  of  the  following: 
— " An  house,"  for  " a  house " ;  "my  arm,*  for 
"mine  arm";  "thine  hand,**  for  "Uiy  hand"; 
"  from  whence,"  for  "  whence  "  ;  "  cherubims,"  for 
"cherubim";  "chickens,"  for  "chicken" ;  "folks," 
for  "  folk  "  ;  "  their  sakes,"  for  « their  sake." 

T.  W.  R 

Surely  the  use  in  the  last  century  of  the  indefi- 
nite article  an  instead  of  a  before  nouns  beginning 
with  ^doee  not  imply  that  the  h  was  unaspirated. 
The  vv  €<l>€\Kv<rruc6v  is  in  Greek  added  to  a  word 
ending  in  a  vowel  when  it  precedes  a  word  which 
b^ins  with  either  an  aspirated  or  unaspirated 
voweL    The  use  is  therefore  classical  and  correct. 

W.  R.  Tate. 

Blandford  SI.  Mary,  Dsnet 

Browning's  "Christmas  Eve"  (5**  S.  viii.'' 
188.;— There  is  a  collection  of  hymns  by  Greorge 
Whitefield,  first  published  in  1753.  Before  me 
now  are  the  seventh  edition  (1758)  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  (1779).  In  neither  (d  these  does  the  seven- 
teenth hymn  contain  verses  answering  Browning's 
description.    In  part  L  ("for  Public  Worship") 


hymn  xviL  is  one  marked  "  Morning  or  Evening  " ; 
in  part  iL  ("for  Persons  meeting  in  Christian 
Fellowship")  hymn  xviL  is  mark^  "Heavenly 
Joy  on  Earth."  My  own  opinion  of  the  words 
used  by  Browning  is  that  they  are  "  a  skit,"  or, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "I  trench,  with  undue 
levity."  F.  M  J. 

Wordsworth  and  the  Railways  (5*''  S.  viiL 
188.) — Among  the  poet's  miscellaneous  sonnets 
will  be  found,  "  No.  45,  On  the  Projected  Kendal 
and  Windermere  Railway"  : — 

"  Is  there  no  nook  of  English  ground  secare 
From  rash  assault  ?"  &c. 

Dated  at  dose,  "  Oct  12,  1844."  The  next  sonnet 
continues  the  subject,  but  is  without  date. 

H.  B.  BiDSN. 
Sale,  Manchester. 

W.  H.  C.  will  find  the  sonnet  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  miscellaneous  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  sonnet  46,  p.  217,  Moxon's  edition, 
one  voL,  1851.  A  Cutler. 

Heraldic  (5**»  S.  viil  168.)— The  arms  de- 
scribed by  F.  K  are  those  of  Rogers.  Sam. 
Rogers,  the  poet,  bore  a  very  similar  coat 

H.  S.  G. 

Mr.  Brownino  on  Shelley  (5**^  S.  viii  228.) 
— The  passage  in  which  Mr.  Browning  records  the 
belief  that  "had  Shelley  lived  he  would  have 
finally  ranged  himself  with  the  Christians,"  is  at 
page  34  o{ '' LctUrs  of  Percy  By$$h€  ShdU^.  With 
an  Introductory  Easay  by  Robert  Brownine. 
London,  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  185£^ 
The  story  of  the  forgery,  publication,  and  sup- 
pression of  these  letters  is  well  known.  The  loss 
of  Mr.  Browning's  admirable  essay  from  the  cur- 
rency of  literature  is  most  unfortunate.  It  is  full 
of  Light,  though  many  students  of  Shelley  may 
differ  £rom  him  on  the  particular  point  in  question. 
H.  Buxton  Forman. 

Misuse  of  Words  (5**  S.  vL  406,  487,  543 ; 
vii.  149,  272,  436.) — 6.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  the  simple  English  word  before  could  never 
be  displaced  by  a  bit  of  dog  Latin,  and  yet  one 
cannot  now  take  up  a  newspaper  without  meeting 
the  ludicrous  phrase  prior  to.  While  I  am  writing 
this  note,  a  printed  form  is  handed  to  me,  which 
I  am  requested  to  fill  up  and  return  "  prior  to 
December."  J.  Dixon. 

Ladt  Anne  Hamilton's  "Secret  History*' 
(5"»  S.  viiL  227.)— Phillips  was  defiended  by  Daniel 
Wakefield,  jun.  He  was  a  good  speaker  to  a 
Reform  mob,  but  I  think  this  was  the  only  case 
in  which  he  ever  appeared  in  court.  I  believe  he 
called  on  the  defendant  and  offered  his  gratuitous 
services.  The  publisher  had  extortion  in  view 
rather  than  sale.  Wakefield's  speech  was  very  poor.  > 
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It  concluded,  "The  duke  might  have  despised 
such  attacks,  which  made  no  more  impression  on 
his  high  character  than  the  sting  of  a  gnat  on  the 
skin  of  an  elephant."  I  think  the  duke  was  satis- 
fied in  the  complete  vindication.  If  Phillips  was 
ever  billed  up  for  judgment  I  never  heard  of  it. 

C. 

Whitsunday  (5»^  S.  riii.  2,  55,  134,  212.)— 
Allow  me  to  contribute  the  fact  that,  in  the  Ger- 
man part  of  Switzerland,  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter  is  universally  called  "  Wisse  Sontig  *'= 
Weisser  Sonntag= White  Sunday. 

Charles  A.  Fedbrkr. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  (5*^  S.  vL  536  ; 
vii.  34,  73,  115,  195,  317  ;  viu.  117,  168.)— The 
tone  of  Mr.  Kandolfh*s  last  communication  is 
hardlv  encouraging  to  one  who  would  gladly  put 
him  m  the  way  of  obtaining  the  information  he 
seeks  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  he  wants. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  regret 
that  he  did  not  address  his  original  question  to 
one  of  the  professedly  natural  history  journals. 
He  would  then  have  doubtless  been  informed  by 
the  editor  of  the  same  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
for  all  birds  of  social  habits  to  congregate  in 
winter,  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  titmouse.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  have  caused 
Mr.  Randolfh  an^  annoyance  by  referring  him 
to  an  article  in  Nature ;  but  he  seemed  to  think 
(and  what  he  now  writes  confirms  this  view)  that 
"  hibernation  "  in  birds  might  be  deemed  an  open 
question,  and  I  desired  to  show  that  on  this  point 
there  could  be  no  doubt  at  alL  Herein,  I  suppose, 
he  agrees  with  me,  since  he  says  that  *'  this  article 
is  directed  against  the  ignorant  credulity  of  a  few 
silly  persons";  but  he  omits  to  add  that  it  is 
especially  directed  against  those  who  halt  (as  he 
seems  to  do)  between  two  opinions  on  the  subject. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  occupy  the  columns  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  with  the  discussion  of  a  purely  omitho- 
logic^  subject,  which  has  no  literary  or  antiquarian 
b^rinff.  I  would  beseech  Mr.  Randolph  to  rest 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  very  wonderful  in 
the  concourse  of  titmice  which  he  saw.  The  long- 
tailed  titmouse,  as  almost  anv  author  of  repute 
would  inform  him,  lives  in  this  countiy  all  the 
year  round.  In  autumn  its  family  parties  often 
meet  and  associate  in  large  bands.  I  think  I  have 
read  of  200  or  300  being  seen  together,  but  that 
must  be  a  very  exceptional  circumstance.  These 
bands  lead  a  roving  life  throughout  the  country, 
(peeking  what  they  may  devour.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  they  often  emigrate  on  occasion,  just  as  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  long-tailed  titmice  immi- 
grate into  England  from  ^ndinavia.  All  the 
same,  I  have  often  seen  in  very  hard  weather,  and 
t>ften  expect  to  see  again,  flocks  of  long-tailed  tit- 
mice just  as  merry  and  active  as  at  any  other  time 
of  year.  Lapine. 


St.  Dubricius  {5^  S.  vii.  389.  432.)— Mr. 
Hancock  may  perhaps  be  interested  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Britton  and  Brayley's  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales  (Herefordshire,  p.  635)  : — 

*' Llanfrother  wm  the  rite  of  an  ancient  college, 
recorded  to  have  been  founded,  with  eleven  | 
others,  early  in  the  rizth  century,  by  8t  I>rabie':nt. 
Archbishop  of  Caerleon  and  King  of  Urging.  *In 
the  fore-mentioned  region  of  UrchenAeld,'  obsetres 
Taylor,  in  bit  History  of  Gavelkind,  'it  a  certain 
parish  called  HftiUan,  commonly  Hentland,  which 
in  the  English  tongue  signifies  the  ''Old  Church"; 
and  in  certain  pastures  belonging  to  a  farm  in  that  parish 
there  is  a  place  which  to  this  day  is  called  Llanfravtwr, 
which  i^  as  much  as  to  say,  the  "  church  or  convent  of 
the  brethren,"  the  site  whereof  was  upon  a  small  hill,  not 
half  a  mile  distant  from  Hentland,  the  ruins  of  which 
place,  with  its  old  foundations,  are  yet  to  be  seen,  arid 
was  a  place  dedicated  to  hoW  use.  There  it  was  that 
the  great  college  for  one  hundred  students  was  founded 
by  8t  Dubricius,  the  prince  of  this  region  (to  repel  the 
progress  of  Pelasian  bererie),  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Pibanus,  Ring  of  Brgin,  the  old  name  of  Urchen- 
field,  and  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Oaerleon.'  The  foundations  of  extensive 
buildings  may  still  be  traced  here  at  particular  seasons 
on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  western 
bank  of  the  Wye ;  but  all  the  materials  that  were  above 
ground  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  walls,  &c. — 
even  part  of  the  foundations  themselves  have  been  dug 
up  within  memory  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  adjacent 
fields  bear  the  names  of  the  M  ether-Town  Field  and 
Behind-Town.*' 

Llanfrother  is  now  an  ordinary  fannhouse,  on  a 
gentle  hill  above  the  village  of  Hoarwithy  on  the 
Wye.  I  have  ridden  through  the  yard  several 
times  htdf  a  century  ago,  and  regret  tliat  I  did  not 
then  make  inquiries  on  the  spot,  as  I  should  cer- 
tainly do  now,  as  to  any  traditional  recollection  of 
the  site.  I  believe,  however,  that  no  foundations 
were  traceable  at  that  time.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Hentlan,  fully  a  modem  mile  distant,  is  a  cross, 
the  shaft  of  which,  still  standing,  bears  a  cap- 
stone, rudelv  sculptured  on  the  sides.  The  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Virgin  and  Child  were,  as  far  as  a 
long  recollection  serves  me,  still  distinguishable, 
and  on  another  side  a  mitred  figure,  which  may 
be  fSairly  presumed  to  have  been  intended  to  re- 
present St.  Dubricius.  T.  W.  Webb. 

Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs, 
and  other  Frinciped  Saints,  gives  references  to  the 
following  authorities  as  to  this  British  saint : — 
Alford's  Annals,  Leland's  Itinerary,  the  "Life" 
of  Dubritius  in  the  Llandaff  Register,  and  Whar- 
ton's Anglia  Sacra, 

May  I  repeat  my  former  inquiry  as  to  who 
St.  Edith  of  Kemsing  was,  and  what  authority 
there  is  for  stating  that  she  was  bom  at  Kemsing^ 
near  Sevenoaks  ?  John  W.  Bone,  F.S. A. 

This  saint  was  Archbishop  of  Oaerleon  till  522, 
when  he  resigned  his  dignity  to  Saint  David. 
Dugdale,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  says 

that  he  fixed  his  episcopal  chair  some  time  at 
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Warwick,  and  that  Goy's  Cliff  was  the  scene  of 
his  retreats.  His  memoir  will  be  found  in  Alban 
Butler*s  Livts  of  the  Saints,  under  date  of  Nov.  14. 

H.  W. 
New  UniT.  Club. 

I  have  a  memorandum  stating  that  there  is 
something  about  him  in  Wright's  Biographia 
BriL  Liter.,  iL  107.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

In  Archbishop  Usher's  De  Brit.  EccL  Primord. 
Mr.  Hakcock  will  find  the  fullest  account  of  this 
famous  ecclesiastic.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Some  particulars  of  this  British  saint  can  be 
found  in  The  History  of  Gavelkind,  by  Silas 
Taylor,  London,  1663. 

William  Gibson  Ward. 

Perrliton  Towers,  Rom. 

See  Churton's  Early  English  Church,  ch.  L 

W.  R.  Tatb. 

The  Rev.  William  Harness  (6"»  S.  viiL 
129,  169,  254.)— I  can  confirm  Mr.  Eliot's 
opbion  that  the  Wisdom  of  Age,  a  Ballad^ 
was  the  production  of  the  Rev.  William  Harness. 
I  think  Mr.  Harness  gave  it  to  bis  friend  Mr. 
I  Mitford  for  publication  in  the  Oentleman^s 
\  Magazine,  also  a  sonnet  To  Myra.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  delightful  diar^  of  a  month's  visit  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  Harness  also  contributed 
to  FfxiMf  and  Blackwood,  and  a  quiz  upon  Bulwer's 
Eugene  Aram  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  entitled 
"Elizabeth  Brownrigge,"  has  been  attributed  by 
hij^b  authority  to  Thackeray.  G.  A. 

To  those  interested  in  this  estimable  and 
accomplished  gentleman's  writings  I  may  add  that 
my  library  possesses  a  copy  of  his  Boyle  Lectures 
for  1821,  entitled  The  Connexion  of  Christianity 
with  Human  Happiness  (Murray,  1823),  in  two 
vok — "  In  memoriam  amici  sui  GuL  Harness  " 
being  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf— in  which  was  in- 
serted by  myself  a  long  letter  from  him,  dated 
Dec  31, 1867,  on  Shakespeare's  sonnets. 

Jabsz. 

Athen«am  Clab. 

"  Alba  Evangelii  "  (6*^  S.  viii.  128.)— I  do  not 
assert,  but  put  it  just  as  possible,  that  this  "  title" 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  Sortes  Sanc- 
torum, a  species  of  so-called  divination  practised 
in  early  times,  and  severely  censured  by  many 
eminent  doctors,  and  some  of  the  councils  of  the 
Chorch.  It  appears  that,  following  heathen  pre- 
cedents, such  as  the  Sortes  Virgilianas,  &c.,  they 
were  accustomed  in  cases  where  their  own  judg- 
ment was  at  fault  to  open  a  New  Testament  at  the 
place  of  the  gospels  (sometimes  also  other  parts  of 
Scripture),  and,  reading  the  first  part  which  struck 
the  eye,  to  accept  it  as  a  full  solution  of  their 
difficulties,  and  as  an  infallible  guide  as  to  what^ 


under  the  circumstances,  they  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  do.  Alluding  to  this  custom  Gregory  of 
Turin  says  (Hist.,  lib.  iv.  c.  16) :  "Positis  derici 
tribus  Ubris  super  altarium,  id  est  Prophetiae, 
Apostoli,  atque  Evangeliorum,  oraverunt  ad 
Dominum,  ut  Chramno,  quid  eveniret,  ostenderit," 
&C.  Again  {Vita  S.  Consortioi  Virg.,  c  9) :  "  Si 
vultis,  pergamus  ad  ecclesiam,  agatur  missa. 
ponatur  Evangelium  super  altare,  et  communi 
oratione  prsemissa,  cod  ice  patefacto,  inspiciamus 
Domini  voluntatem  ex  illo  capitulo,  quod  primum 
occurrerit."  That  is,  having  placed  the  lK>oks  of 
the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  the  evangelists  upon 
the  altar,  the  priests  besought  the  Lord  that  he 
would  reveal  to  them  his  will  respecting  Chramnus. 
Again :  "Let  us,  if  you  will,  proceed  to  the  clyirch| 
say  mass,  place  the  Oospel  upion  the  altar,  and  after 
common  prayer  open  the  book,  and  from  the  first 
place  which  meets  the  eye  decide  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is."  Peter  of  Blois  (twelfth  century), 
writing  in  condemnation  of  the  practice,  which, 
with  such  kinds  of  arts,  was  greatly  prevalent  in 
that  age,  says  :  "  Sortilegi  sunt,  qui  sub  nomine 
fictse  religionis  superstitiosa  quadam  observatione 
rerum  poUicentur  eventus.  Quod  genus  Sortes 
Apostolorum  et  Propbetarum,  et  dividentium 
continet ;  inspectio  tabellse,  qutc  Pythagorica 
appellatur,"  &c.  Fortune-tellers  are  those  persons 
who,  under  the  feigned  name  of  religion,  pretend 
that  by  the  use  of  certain  superstitious  ceremonies 
they  are  able  to  foretell  future  events.  Of  this 
kind  are  those  who  consult,  as  oracular,  the  books 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  the  casting  of 
lots,  with  the  inspection  of  what  is  called  the 
Pythagorean  table,  &c.  I  submit,  then,  under 
correction,  that  this  Alea  Evangelii  may — if  not 
absolutely  identical  with  the  ancient  Sortes  Sanc- 
torum— have  yet  been  something  akin  to  them  ; 
and  that  the  "  sketch  "  described  as  resembling  a 
chess-board  may  have  had  a  similar  use  in  con- 
nexion with  it  as  the  ta^ella  Pythagorica  had  with 
the  sortes.  All  this,  however,  on  my  part,  is  so 
purely  conjectural  that  I  give  it  only  to  be  taken 
for  wnat  it  is  worth.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Wm.  Prtnn,  op  Cheltenham  (5*^  S.  viiL  207.) 
— Abhba  will  find  a  very  full  and  satis&ctory 
pedigree  of  Pryn  of  Swanswick,  from  co.  Salop,  m 
Harl  MS.  1559,  foL  89  b.  I  think  that  William 
Prynn  of  Cheltenham  was  first  cousin  to  the  cele- 
brated Puritan  lawyer  ;  the  baptismal  register  of 
both  is  to  be  found  at  Swanswick,  near  Bath.  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  Abhba  all  my  additions  to 
HarL  MS.  1559,  foL  89,  which  I  gathered  trow. 
the  aforesaid  register.  Thomas  Prynn,  farmer,  as 
he  is  denominated,  married  Jane  Sherston, 
daughter  of  William  Sherston,  who  was  Major  of 
Bath  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  city  in 
1673.  They  inhabited  the  old  house  at  Swans- 
wick above   the  present  rectory,  not  the^  Manor  , 
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House,  as  has  been  erroneonsly  stated.  In  it  were 
bom  to  them  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
there  Thomas  Prynn  closed  his  eyes  before  his  son 
William  embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics. 
Mistress  Jane  Prynne  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  the  honourable  widower,  Edward  Capell,  Esq., 
of  the  Manor  House,  Swanswick,  descended  from 
theCapells,  co.  Essex  (HarL  MS.  1559,  fol.  224  b). 
She  died  March  12,  1631,  and  was  buried  within 
the  altar  ndls.  Her  epitaph  ran  thus  :  "  Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Jane  Capell,  wife  of  Edward 
Capell,  Esq.,  and  late  wife  of  Thomas  Prynne  of 
Swainswicke,  Gknt.,  deceased,  by  whom  Ake  had 
iBBue  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  departed 
this  life  the  12th  of  Marc^,  Anno  Dom.  1631.'' 
Thomas  Piynne  had  several  brothera  and  sistors, 
and  I  think  that  William  Prynn  and  Anne,  his 
wife,  are  mentioned  in  the  next  and  last  generation 
of  Prunes  to  be  traced  at  Swanswick.  In  1631 
Mrs.  Prin  gave  68,  Sd.  towards  the  needful  repairs 
of  the  church.  Mrs.  Capell  sold  'timber  and 
kughts  "  for  the  roof,  and  in  1632  William  Prynne 
attests  the  parish  accounts  with  Benjamin  Tanner, 
Bector.  Thus. 

Authors  of  Books  Wahtbd  (5*^  S.  viiL  249.)— 

KaH  ike  ifartyr.— The  author  is  Francis  Whiteside, 

and  the  poem,  with  his  name  attached,  will  be  iband  in 

the  Welcome  Oue*t  for  1860,  published  by  Houlston  k 

Wright,  Paternoster  Row.  Edwabd  C.  Davibs. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (5*^  S.  viii 
209.)— 

"  Hood  an  ass  in  rey'rend  purple,"  ke. 
These  lines  are  from  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone,  Act  i.  so.  2. 

Lavka. 
(6»«»  a  vni.  188,  220.) 
"  What  if  good  for  a  bootless  bene  1 "  ke. 
Wordsworth's  Force  of  Prayer,  from  which  these  lines 
are  takeoMs  founded  on  a  legend  told  concerning  Bolton 
Priory.  The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  John 
Burton  in  his  Monastieon  ^(omceiue;— "William  de 
M esohiaes  and  Cecilia  de  Romeli,  his  wife,  Baronen  of 
Skipton,  founded  here,  in  a.i>.  1120,  a  monastery  for 
canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St  Austin,  to  the  honour 
of  the  Virgin  alary  and  Bt.  Cuthbert ;  but  by  tradition 
this  foundation  took  its  rise  from  the  story,  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  Dr.  Johnston  (a  physician  at  Pontefract), 
from  Dodsworth's  MSS.,  f.  144,  in  the  foDowiog  manner, 
vix. :  It  is  there  said  that  Alice  de  RumeU  had  only  one 
son,  who  going  a-conrsing  with  his  greyhounds  came  to  a 
narrow  brook  or  water,  which  was  so  narrow  as  might 
be  easily  step'd  over,  caird  the  Strides,  which  he 
attempted  to  do ;  but  by  leading  one  of  the  dogs,  which 
didnoi  advance,  was  drawn  backwards  into  the  water 
and  drowned.  The  huntsman  went  to  his  mother  and 
asked  her,  *  What  was  good  for  a  bootless  b^me? '  and 
she,  deeming  some  ill  to  her  son,  replied,  'Endless 
sorrow.'  So  he  told  her  it  was  her  case,  and  then  re- 
lated the  accident  that  had  befallen  her  son.  She  then 
said  she  would  make  manv  a  poor  man's  son  her  heir, 
and  then  founded  the  religions  house  at  Emsay,  and 
afterwards  removed  it  to  Bolton.  And  the  Doctor  says 
that  in  BoUon-hall  he  hss  seen  the  picture  of  this  lady,  her 
son  and  dog"  (115).  The  reference  to  the  Dodsworth  MSS. 
seems  imperfect     1  find,  on  consulting  the  late  Mr. 


Hunter's  catalogue,  that  "  A  Report  of  the  Occasion  of 
the  Foundation  of  Bolton  Abbey  "  occurs  in  vol.  cxxr. 
fol.  144.    This,  1  conjecture,  is  the  passage  referred  to. 

Mabel  Psacoce. 


fRiittUnntauM. 


FOTBS  ON  BOOKS,  ke. 
EaHy  Kemtieh  WiUt.  Communicated  by  Jamas  Green- 
street  Reprinted  from  Archeeologia  Cmntiama. 
Vol.  XI.  (Mitchell  &  Hughes.) 
Thbbi  documents,  like  most  of  their  kind,  iUoitrate  the 
characters  of  the  testators.  Thus  Rd.  Fawkeaer  (1442) 
bids  his  executors  pay  his  *' forgotten  tithes"  to  the 
parson  of  Hurst,  which  was  really  making  his  heirs  pay 
the  tithes  «  forgotten  "  by  Pawkener  himself.  Some  of 
these  moribund  persons  leave  certain  sums  for  the  repair, 
of  "  foul  ways  "  to  the  church,  and  are  liberal  in  direct- 
ing how  much  shall  be  spent  (of  their  heirs'  raooer)  in 
works  for  the  good  of  their  soul.  There  is  a  touch  of 
sentiment  in  the  bequest  of  Andrew  Gosborn  to  Alice 
Browning  of  *'the  gown  cloth  with  the  fur  which  be 
ordained  for  their  wedding."  In  a  second  celI«etion  of 
wills,  of  later  date,  copied  by  Mr.  Greenstreet,  we  find 
the  Countess  of  Kildare,  widow  of  Lord  Cobham.  direct- 
ing as  follows :  **  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter 
BKsabeth,  wife  of  the  Lord  of  Eilleena,  all  the  w«arinz 
apparel,  sometime  hers,  which  is  now  in  my  custody. ' 
The  collection  abounds  in  quaint  characteristics  of 
persons  in  old  times. 

MAmpuuLTiKO  SBAjL8PSARB.->Tbe  TKsoire  gives  a 
curious  sample  of  how  Shakspeare's  text  is  reeklesriy 
dealt  with.  Henrv  V.  was  recently  acted  at  Bath.  Mr. 
Coleman,  as  the  King,  had  to  say  to  Katherine :  "  Shall 
not  thon  and  I,  between  St  Denis  and  St  Gaorge,  com- 
pound a  baby,  half  French  and  half  English,  that  shall 
so  to  Constantinople,  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  1 " 
For  the  last  word  the  actor  substituted  "  hand."  On 
this  the  Theatre  remarks :  "  The  stage  is  scarcely  the 
place  on  which  an  actor  should  indicate  his  poKtieal 
opinions"— or  alter  Shakspeare's  text,  eren  under 
sudden  impulse,  as  was  perhaps  the  case  on  this  occasion. 


Om  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Phil-typ.— In  Murray's  ffandbool  for  Devon  an4 
Cornwall,  p.  12,  is  the  following :  **  This  city  had  one  of 
the  earliest  presMS  set  up  in  England,  and  a  translation 
of  the  great  poem  of  Tasso  was  here  first  printed  and 
published." 

R.  R.  Llotd  begs  to  offer  his  best  thanks  to  the  un- 
known correspondent  from  Troon  who  sent  him  some 
book-plates  on  September  17. 

E.  G.  C—The  Duchess  ofMaM,  by  Webster,  u  in  J.  R. 
Smith's  Collection  of  Old  English  Authors.  Webster's 
plays  are  edited  by  William  Hazlitt. 

P.  D.  EnwAans.— Only  suitable  to  a  medical  scientific 
paper. 

H.  S.  W.—'<Tasso"  next  week. 

IfOTWE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' "— Advartisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '*The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception^ 
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MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS,  EARLY  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Vicar  of  Egloshayle  I 
have  been  permitted  to  see  an  interesting  quarto 
volume  of  sermons,  once  the  property  of  an  ancestor 
of  his  fiimily,  as  an  inscription  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  MS.  bears  witness :  '*  Sum  liber 
Law:  Shnttleworthe,  contayninge  3  quaires  of 
paper,  pretium  xviii^."  I  should  think,  from  the 
nandwriting,  that  the  volume  may  be  dated  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  reference  in 
Sermon  No.  78,  p.  381,  to  "Mr.  Bristowe,  the 
motive  maker,"  somewhat  confirms  this  view,  for 
I  find  that  one  Richard  Bristow,  D.D.,  published 
in  1608  (4to.,  Atrebati)  two  volumes  entitled 
AfUirh4grtHca  motivay  which  are,  I  suppose, 
attacked  in  the  sermon  in  question.  The  manu- 
script abounds  in  quaint  passages,  from  which  I 
select  two.  The  first,  on  the  last  leaf  but  one,  is 
from  a  sermon  on  oaths  : — 

'*A  certen  man  thought  he  had  3  sonnes,  bat  his 
wiffi  fallinge  out  w^  him  at  a  certen  tyme,  cast  in  his 
tMthe,  yt  one  off  them  was  bat  his :  and  yr*^  was  he,  she 
would  never  vnto  y*  deathe  tell  him.  Then  y*  man 
Mnge  did  bequeath  all  his  goods  to  his  Vnknowen  sonne. 
T*  matter  came  before  y*  judge,  he  caused  y*  father  to 
be  had  <mi  off  his  grave,  and  to  be  sett  vpp  to  be  shott  at 
off  tbeyi  his  sonnei,  premidng  y*  he  w^  came  nearest  his 
harte  shold  haae  v*  enheritance.  Y*  first  and  y"  seacond 
shott,  but  y*  third  sonne  abhorring  y<  as  an  vnnatarall 


thing  rebuked  his  brethren  and  would  not  ehoote :  and 
this  was  judged  y*  naturall  and  obtayned  y*  enhiritance : 
80  y t  is  w^  vs,  yff  wee  shoote  at  gods  harte  w<b  othes,  we 
are  not  to  be  counted  his  naturall  sonnes,  and  so  I  will 
end." 

Is  the  story  original,  or  is  it  found  elsewhere  ?  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  the  phrase  natural  son 
used  in  the  sense  of  lawful  son,  a  point  already 
discussed  in  "  N.  &  Q."  The  second  extract  is  a 
quaint  spiritual  application  of  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper,  and  though  matters  strictly  theolo- 
gical are  usually,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  quite 
properly,  excluded  from  "  N.  &  Q.,"  yet  perhaps 
there  is  enough  literary  interest  about  this  passage 
to  justify  its  msertion  : — 

"  Qutdam  homo  fecit  cenam. 

1.  The  table,  y*  Bible. 

2.  The  tressel?,  patience. 

3.  The  chaires,  churches. 

4.  The  clothe,  paritie  off  lyffe. 

5.  The  napkins,  [lacuna]  vertues. 

6.  The  trenchears,  christian  knowledge. 

7.  The  knives,  y*  worde  off  god. 

8.  The  dishes,  vniversities. 

9.  The  cnppes,  induriog  temptacion. 

10.  The  voyders,  repentance  of  sinfull  lyffe. 

11.  The  meate,  a  lyuelye  faithe. 

12.  The  first  course.  Love. 

13.  The  second  course,  feare. 

14.  The  fruit,  euerlastinge  lyffe. 

15.  The  dressers,  ministers. 

16.  The  shewers,  preachers. 

17.  The  scrvitours,  teachers. 

18.  The  VBsher,  y*  holye  ghoste. 

19.  The  drincke  &  wine,  y*  sweat  &  bloud  off  Christ. 

20.  The  authour,  fawtor,  maker,  k  maynteyner  off  this 

feast  is  y"  King  off  glorye,  y*  creatour  off  all 
things,  almightie  god  y  father  off  our  lord  and 
sauiour  christe  Jesus." 

Only  two  words  seem  to  require  annotation  : 
voyder,  either  the  basket  or  tray  for  carrying  out 
the  relics  of  a  dinner,  or  the  person  who  clears  the 
table  (Halliwell),  probably,  in  this  place,  the 
former  ;  and  shewer,  which  I  take  to  be  equivalent 
to  sewer,  ^Hhe  officer  who  set  and  removed  the 
dishes,  tasted  them,  &c"  (Halliwell),  probably 
from  escuyer  (Nares,  q,v.). 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 


THE  HORSE  IN  THE  MYTHOLOGY  OP 
NORTHERN  EUROPE. 
Amongst  the  warlike  tribes  which  Crermanicus 
and  Varus  encountered  in  the  forests  of  northern 
Europe,  and  of  which  the  graphic  pen  of  Tacitus 
has  left  us  so  true  and  striking  a  picture, 
reverence  for  the  horse  formed  a  part  of  the 
national  religion.  In  the  dark  groves  consecrated 
to  the  deities  whose  all-pervading  presence  dis- 
dained the  confines  of  a  temple  built  by  hands, 
white  horses  uncoutaminated  by  human  labour 
were  fed  at  the  public  expense.  Their  neighing 
and  their  motions  were  carefully  observed  by  the 
priests,  who  accompanied  them  when  yoked  to  the 
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sacred  chariot,  and  the  omens  drawn  from  them 
were  received  with  reverence  and  faith,  not  only 
by  the  people,  bnt  by  the  chiefs  also,  and  even  by 
the  priests.  They  considered  themselves  bat  as 
the  ministers  of  the  gods,  whilst  they  looked  upon 
the  sacred  horses  as  the  confidants  of  their  secrets. 
*'Propriam  genti8,equonim  quoque  presagia  ac  monitos 
experiri.  Publico  aluntur,  iisdem  nemoribus  ac  lucis, 
candidi  et  nnllo  mortal!  opere  contact!,  quos  pressos 
sacro  cumx  sacerdos  ac  rex  Tel  princeps  civitatis  com!- 
tantur,  binnitui  ac  fremitiu  obaervaiit.  Nee  uHi  anspicio 
major  fides,  non  solum  apud  plebem,  sed  apud  proceres, 
apud  sacerdotes :  se  enim  ministros  deoram,  illps  con- 
Bcioe  putant." — Tacitus,  De  Moribut  Oermanorum,  c.  x. 

In  accordance  with  the  belief  in  this  intimacy. 
Northern  mythology  assigned  to  each  of  the  deities 
a  horse  of  wondenul  size  and  strength.  Its  attri- 
butes were  known  and  recorded,  and  naturally 
harmonized  with  those  of  the  godly  rider.  Odin's 
horse  was  called  Sleipnir.  It  was  eight-footed, 
the  swiftest  and  best  of  its  kind.  To  feed  it  a 
part  of  the  harvest  was  yearly  set  aside.  GuUfaxi, 
the  golden-maned,  belonged  to  the  giant  Hrillngnir. 
Skinfaxi,  the  glittering-maned,  was  the  steed  of 
the  day  god ;  the  dewy-maned  Hrinfaxi  that  of 
the  god  of  night.  Arvakr  and  Alsvidhr  drew  the 
chariot  of  the  sun.  On  the  ear  of  Arvakr,  the 
early-awakener,  and  the  hoof  of  Alsvidhr,  the  all- 
wise,  runes  were  inscribed. 

When  the  sacred  horses  were  consulted  as 
oracles,  it  was  not  from  their  neighing  alone,  as 
amongst  the  Persians,  that  the  answer  was  taken. 
Special  rites,  differing  amongst  the  various  tribes, 
were  used  to  draw  from  them  the  secrets  which 
they  had  learned  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
deities.  The  Pomeranians  kept  a  horse  of  won- 
ierful  Fize,  black  and  sleek,  and  of  great  mettle. 
No  work  was  ever  imposed  upon  it,  and  it  was 
held  in  such  reverence  that  no  rider  was  suffered 
to  mount  it.  It  was  committed  to  the  exclusive 
care  of  one  of  the  four  priests  of  the  temple. 
Before  setting  out  on  an  expedition  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  ascertain  its  result  by  the  following 
ceremony.  Nine  lances  were  laid  on  the  ground 
at  the  distance  of  one  cubit  from  each  other.  The 
horse  was  then  brought  forth,  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  led  three  times  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  spears  by  the  priest  to  whose  care  it  was 
entrusted.  If  it  went  over  them  without  touching 
them  with  its  foot,  the  omen  was  considered 
favourable  and  the  expedition  undertaken  with 
confidence  of  success.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lances  were  displaced,  it  was  abandoned  at  once. 

"  Habebant  (Pomerani)  etiam  caballum  mirie  mazni- 
tudinis  et  pinguem,  nigri  colons  et  acrem  valde.  Iste 
toto  ai>no  vacabat,  tantaeque  fuit  sanctitHtis,  ut  nullum' 
dignaretur  seMorem :  babuitque  unum  de  quntuor  sacer- 
dotibua  templorum,  custodem  diligentissimum.  Quando 
ergo  itinere  terrestr!  contra  hostes,  aut  praedatum  ire 
oogitabant,  eveutum  rei  hoc  inodo  per  ilium  solebant 
prasdiiicere.  Hastse  novem  dt<<ponebantur  humi,  spatio 
unius  cubit!  ab  invicem  disjunctie.    Strato  ergo  caballo, 


ataue  fnenato,  sacerdos,  ad  quem  illius  pertinebat  evs- 
todia,  tentum  frsBno  per  jacentes  haatas  in  transTeraom 
ducebat  ter  atque  reduceoat.  Quod  si  pedibus  inoffensis 
hattisqne  indisturbatis,  equns  transibat,  fdgiium  habaere 
prosperitatis,  et  secnri  pergebant,  sin  autem,  qoies- 
cebaot."— Andreas  Abbas,  a;m<i  Saxonem  Grammaticinn, 
ad  notat,  p.  245. 

Amongst  the  Luitici  a  similar  ceremony  was 
observed  to  confirm  the  oracular  answers  previously 
given  by  lots : — 

''  Terram  cum  tremors  infodiunt,  quo  mrtibus  emissis, 
rerum  certitudinem  dubiarum  perquirant.  Qoibns  flnitiSr 
cetpite  viridi  eas  aperientes,  Miuum,  qui  maximus  inter 
alioa  habetur,  et  ut  sacer  ab  his  veneratur,  super  fixas  in 
terram  duamm  cuapides  hastilium  inter  se  tranamis- 
■arum  supplici  obseqnio  ducunt,  et  prasmiaais  sortlbus, 

2uibus  id  explioavere  prius,  per  hunc  quasi  divinum 
enuo  augurantur ;  et  si  in  dnabos  his  rebus  par  omen 
apparet,  factis  completur j  ain  autem,  a  tristibus  popolis 
hoc  prorsua  omittitar." — Dietmar,  ChrotUcif  lib.  vi.  apud 
Mmmuunta  Oerm,  HitL,  vol.  v.  p.  812. 

In  Eugen  the  sacred  horse  was  white.  It  was 
held  in  such  reverence  that  it  was  considered 
impious  to  pull  hairs  out  of  its  tail  or  mane.  It 
was  lavrful  only  for  the  priesta  to  feed  or  mount  it, 
lest  familiarity  with  it  should  lower  it  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  god  Svantovitus  mounted  this  horse  to 
sally  form  against  the  enemies  of  his  worship. 
This  was  inferred  from  its  sometimes  appearing 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust  in  the  morning,  as 
though  it  had  performed  a  long  journey.  This 
horse  was  also  consulted  as  an  orade.  When  it 
was  intended  to  wage  war  against  a  neighbouring 
province,  a  triple  row  of  spears  was  placed  by  the 
priests  before  the  temple.  They  were  crossed  in 
pairs  and  made  fast  by  their  points  in  the  ground 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other.  After 
prayers  had  been  solemnly  offered  up,  the  horse 
was  brought  forth  in  complete  harness  by  the 
attending  priest  and  led  over  the  spears.  If  in 
going  over  them  it  first  raised  the  right  foot,  the 
omen  was  considered  favourable.  If  it  stepped 
over  with  the  left  foot  first,  the  design  of  attacMng 
the  province  was  not  carried  out. 

"Prseterea  peculiarem  aibi  colons  equum  titulo  pos- 
sidebat  (numen),  ciigua  jubsB  aut  caudae  piles  conrellere 
nefarium  ducebatur.  Hunc  soli  sacerdoti  paacendi,  in- 
sidendique  jus  erat,  ne  devini  animalia  uaus,  quo  fre- 
quentior,  hoc  vilior,  haberetur.  In  hoc  equo,  opinione 
Kugias,  Svantovitus  (id  simulacro  vocabulum  erat)  adver- 
8um  sacrorum  suorum  hostes  bella  gerere  credebatur. 
Cujus  re!  prsecipuum  argumentum  extabat,  quod  is 
noctumo  tempore  stabulo  insistens,  adeo  plerumque 
mane  sudcre  ac  luto  respersus  videbiatur,  tanquam  ab 
exercitatione  veniendo  magnorum  itinerum  spacia  per- 
curisset  Auspicia  quoque  per  eundem  equum  hi^us- 
modi  sumebantur.  Gum  bellum  adversum  aliauam  pro- 
vinciam  susoipi  placuisset,  ante  fanum  triplex  hastarum 
ordo,  ministrorum  opera,  disponi  solebat:  in  quorum 
quolibet  binie  i  transverso  junctss,  conversis  in  terram 
cuspidibus  figebantur,  sequali  spaciorum  magnitadine 
ordines  disparante.  Ad  quos  equus  ductandae  expedi- 
tionis  tempore  solenni  prsecatione  praemissa,  k  sacerdote 
e  vestibule  cum  loramentis  proauctus,   si   proporitos 
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ordines  antd  dextro  qaam  laeyo  pede  transcenderet, 
fanatum  gerendi  belli  omen  acoipiebatar.  Sin  IsByam 
▼el  semel  dextro  pnetalisset,  petendss  proTinctss  propo- 
atam  mntabatar/'— Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  xir.  p.  8zl. 

The  same  rites  preceded  the  human  sacrifices 
which  the  Germanic  tribes  offered  np  to  their  gods. 
If  the  sacred  horse  went  over  the  spears  with  the 
left  foot  first  it  denoted  that  the  victim  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  deity,  and  his  life  was  spared.  In 
this  manner  Theodoric,  a  Christian  priest,  was 
rescued  from  death  amongst  the  Liyonians.  In 
his  case,  however,  the  first  answer  of  the  oracle 
was  not  decisive.  The  heathen  priest,  having 
noticed  that  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  snored  animal,  pretend^  that  he  had 
called  down  the  Crod  of  the  Christians  to  mount 
it,  and  that  the  action  of  the  horse  not  having 
been  free,  the  omen  was  worthless.  A  second 
trial  was  ordered,  the  horse's  back  being  this  time 
covered  over,  so  as  to  allow  no  room  for  a  rider. 
The  result  again  favoured  the  Christian.  The 
horse  raised  the  life-giving  foot,  and  the  heathen 
priests  were  constrained  to  yield  to  their  prisoner 
the  life  which  the  god  had  thus  refused. 

"  ColliKitor  populus,  Tolantas  deomm  de  immolatione 
(fratris  Tbeodorict  cisterciensis)  Borte  inquiritor.  Ponitur 
lancea,  calcat  equus :  pedem  vitse  deputatum  nutu  dei 
proponit.  ^  Orat  frater  ore,  manu  benedicit  Ariolus 
deam  Christianorum  equi  dorso  inaidere  et  pedem  equi 
ad  pnepoDCDdam  movere  asserit,  et  ob  hoc  eaai  dorsum 
tergendum,  quo  deus  elabatur.  Quo  facto,  aum  equus 
vitae  pedem  praeponit,  ut  prius,  frater  Theodoricus  Titse 
reiervatur."— CAnmtcofi  Livonteum^  ajmi  Orimm,  p.  383. 

It  was  not  the  sacred  horses  merely  which 
possessed  the  gift  of  revealing  the  designs  of  the 
sods  and  of  reading  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
Those  of  the  heroes  were  often  endowed  with  the 
like  prophetic  power.  According  to  the  Gaungu- 
Hrolfs  Saga^  Ureggwidr,  King  of  Holmgardariki, 
possessed  a  horse  that  knew  whether  victory  or 
defeat  awaited  its  master.  Its  name  was  DulcefaL 
It  was  as  swift  as  a  bird,  as  active  as  a  lion,  as 
fierce  as  a  wolf ;  there  was  not  its  equal  in  size  or 
strength.  When  King  Hreggwidr  was  about  to 
start  on  an  expedition  against  the  sea-king  Eirekr, 
Bnlce&l  refused  to  allow  itself  to  be  caught.  It 
leaped  over  a  high  hedge  and  fled  into  the  woods 
when  the  king  attempted  to  lav  a  hand  on  it. 
Hreggwidr,  however,  not  heeding  the  omen, 
mounted  another  horse  and  sallied  fbrth  against 
Eirekr.  The  event  fell  out  such  as  Dulcefal's 
conduct  had  foretold  it.  In  the  first  engagement 
with  the  forces  of  the  sea-king,  Hreggwidr  was 
defeated  and  put  to  flight.  On  another  occasion 
the  intelligent  animal,  which  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Hrolfr,  seeing  its  master  armed  for 
the  fight,  came  of  its  own  accord  to  be  saddled. 
By  its  conduct  in  the  battle  which  followed,  bv 
laming  with  its  fore-feet  or  biting  to  death  with 
its  powerful  jaw  those  that  approached  it,  it  con- 
tributed to  secure  for  its  master  the  victory  which 
it  had  foretold. 


The  honour  paid  to  the  horse  did  not  prevent 
its  blood  from  flowing  in  sacrifice  on  the  (utars  of 
the  ^ods  :  wnrovs^  tc  koX  Poas,  koI  aAAa  arra 
[jLvpia  KapaTo/wvvT€9  €in.^€mtov<rt  (Acathias, 
xxviiL  5).  Such  sacrifices  usually  took  place  in 
accomplishment  of  a  vow  and  in  thanksgiving  for 
victory,  or  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fisdlen  in  battle.  We  find  it 
narrated  in  Tacitus  that  the  Catti,  when  setting 
out  on  an  expedition  acainst  the  Hermundun, 
made  a  vow  to  offer  up  tne  hostile  army  to  Mars 
and  Mercury  if  victory  favoured  their  arms.  But 
the  Hermundun  were  the  conquerors,  and  the 
defeated  Catti  met  with  the  fate  which  they  had 
reserved  for  their  enemies  : — 

"  Sed  bellom  Hermunduria  proeperum,  Cattis  exitiosius 
fuit,  quia  victores  diveraam  aciem  Marti  ac  Mercurio 
sacravere,  quo  Toto  equi,  riri,  ouncta  Ticta  occidioni 
dantur.  Et  minae  qutdem  hoatiles  in  ipsos  yertebant." — 
Tacitus,  Annal.,  xiii.  57. 

That  horses  were  offered  up  in  sacrifice  by 
Arminius  after  Varus*s  defeat  in  the  Teutoburger 
forest  mav  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  the 
battlefield  such  as  it  appeared  when  Germanicus 
visited  it  six  years  later.  The  ground  was  still 
strewn  with  the  limbs  of  horses,  and  horses'  heads 
were  seen  nailed  to  the  surrounding  trees  :  "  Ad- 
jacebant  fragmina  telorum,  equorumque  artus, 
simul  truncis  arhorum  antefixa  ora"  (Tacitus, 
Annal,  i.  61).  That  the  carcasses  found  on  the 
battlefield  were  not  those  of  the  horses  slain  in 
the  fight  is  clearly  shown  by  the  concluding  words. 
*'Ora  truncis  antefixa''  refers  to  the  prevalent 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  animal 
immolated  to  the  gods.  It  recalls  the  Kaparofxew 
of  Agathias  and  the  "  immolati  diis  equi  abscissum 
caput  **  mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  (p.  75). 
Amongst  the  barbarous  rites  performed  at  the 
funeral  of  Attila  the  slaughter  of  the  choicest 
horses  of  the  tribe  is  recorded  by  Jordanes : — 

'*  Nam  de  tota  gente  Hunnorum  electifsimi  equites  in 
eo  loco,  quo  evat  positut,  in  modum  Circensium  curubos 
ambientes,  facta,  ejus  cantu  funeres  tali  ordine  refere- 
bant." — Jor.,  De  Itebut  OetkU,  ap.  Muratori,  vol.  i. 
p.  216. 

In  Zeeland  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  every 
ninth  year  ninety-nine  human  victims  and  as 
many  horses : — 

''Sed  quia  ego  de  hosiiis  eorundem  antiquis  mira 
audivi,  haec  indiscussa  praoterire  nolo.  Est  anus  in  his 
pariibus  locus,  caput  istius  regnt,  Lederum  nomine,  in 
pago,  ^ui  Selon  dicitur,  ubi  post  annos  novem  roenie 
Januario,  post  hoc  tempus  quo  nos  tbeophaniam  Domini 
celebramus,  omnes  conTenerunt,  et  ibi  diis  suimet  99 
homines  et  totidem  equos,  cum  canibus  et  gallis  pro 
accipitribus  oblatis,  immolant,  pro  certo,  ut  predixi, 
putantes,  bos  eisdem  erga  inferos  serrituras  et  commissa 
crimina  apud  eosdem  placaturos."~Dtetmar,  CAron., 
lib.  i.  c.  9,  apud  Slonuvufita  Oerm.  Hut,  toI.  v.  p.  740. 

This  passage  is  of  importance,  as  it  gives  us  the 
reason  why  the  sacrifice  of  horses  formed  a  part  of 
the  funeral  ceremony.    The  animals  were  supposed^ 
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to  serve  their  masters  in  the  other  world  as  they  had 
done  in  this.   This  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  mounted  ghosts  m  the  lecends  of  Germany. 
Biirger's  Lenore,  ^ith  the  well-known  words, 
«  Der  Mond  scheint  hell ! 
Hurrah  !  die  Todien  reiUn  schnell !  '* 
is  not  merely  a  fantastic  picture  called  up  by  the 
poet's  imagination.    It  is  the  old  superstition  of 
the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Saga  of   Sigrun  and 
Helgi,  of  Hermothr,  of  Helhest,  in  its  modern  and 
probably  its  last  form. 

How  long  the  horse  continued  to  be  revered 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  North  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  Amongst  the  Luitici  the  old 
form  of  worship  seems  to  have  existed  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  re- 
corded of  Burcard  of  Halberstadt  that,  after 
having  subdued  their  province,  he  led  their  sacred 
horse  with  him  into  Saxony ; — 

"BurcarduB  Halberstantensis  episcopus  Luiticiorom 
provinciam  ingressns  incendi^  Tastavit,  avectoque  eqno, 
queiii  pro  deo  in  Rheda  colebant,  tuper  eum  sedeni  in 
&aoniam  rediit"~Freher,  Script.  Rer,  Oerm.,  i.  S49. 

The  efforts  of  the  Christian  missionaries  did  not 
succeed  in  completely  eradicating  the  superstitions 
which  had  sprung  from  the  ancient  belief.  Traces  of 
them  were  to  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  century : 

"  Equos  hinnitu  alacriore  et  ferociore  fremitu  Tictoriam 
ominari  etiam  nunc  militibus  persuasum  est" — Dempster, 
Antiq.  Rom. 

Even  in  our  times  the  neighing  of  the  horse  is 
still  considered  oracular.  On  Christmas  night  the 
neighing  of  a  stallion  foretells  a  suitor  to  the  young 
woman  who  hears  it : — 

'*Magde  horchen  Weihnachts  zwblf  Uhr  an  der 
Schwelle  des  Pferdestalles  auf  das  Wiehem  der  Hengste, 
und  vemehmen  sie  es,  so  ¥rird  bis  zum  24  Juni  ein 
Freier  kommen."— Liebusch,  Slythiia,  p.  148. 

The  SymboUe  ad  Literaturam  Teutonicam  Anti- 
quiorem  describes  the  horse  such  as  it  was  in  the 
old  German  belief,  and  supplies  me  with  an  apt 
conclusion  to  my  remarks : — 

"Viracitas  equorum  est  multa;  exultant  enim  in 
oimpis,  odorantur  bellnm,  excitantur  sono  tubas  ad  pros- 
Hum,  voce  accensi  ad  cursura  provocantur,  dolent  cum 
▼icti  fuerint,  exultant  cum  vicerunt.  Quidam  hostes  in 
bello  sentiunt,  adeo  ut  adTersarios  morsu  petant  Aliqui 
proprios  dominos  reoognoscunt,  obliti  mansuotudiois,  si 
mutentur.  Aliqui  praster  dominum.  nullum  dorso  reel- 
piunt.  Interfectis  Tel  mon'entibus  dominis  multi  lacry- 
mas  fundunt,  solum  enim  equum  scimus,  praster  hominem, 
lacryraare  ac  doloris  affectum  sentire.  Solent  etiam  ex 
equorum  vel  maestitia  vel  alacritate  futurum  OTentum 
dimioaturi  colligere."— P.  274. 

L.  Bahb^. 

Buckeburg. 

FOLK-LORE. 

Sneezing  {5^  S.  viii.  221.)— Supplementing 
your  correspondent's  note,  is  not  the  following 
extract  worthy  of  a  place  in  "  N.  &  Q."  amongst 
folk-lore  notes? — 

"  From  the  lowest  savages  to  the  most  educated  nation 


on  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  simple  phy^cal  event  i» 
viewed  as  an  omen.  A  peculiarity  attending  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  manifestation  is,  that  it  is  usual  for  those 
present  when  it  occurs  to  notice  it  by  saving  something 
of  favourable  augury.  In  Samoa,  one  of  the  Polynesian 
islands,  it  was  common  to  say  *  Life  to  you  ! '  *  an  ex- 
clamation which  in  sense  corresponds  almost  exactly  to 
the  German  '  Gesnndheit ! '  (health)  to  the  Italian 
'  Salute  ! '  and  to  our  own '  God  bless  jou  ! '  on  the  wunt 
occasion.  South  African  savages  have  the  same  senU- 
ment  of  the  religious  nature  of  the  omen  involved  in 
sneezing.  Thus  among  the  Kafirs  we  learn  that '  it  used 
always  to  be  said,  when  a  man  sneezed,  "  Mar  Utikxo 
(God]  ever  regard  me  with  favour." '  Canon  Callaway, 
who  has  acutely  noticed  the  parallelism  among  various 
nations  in  respect  of  the  feeling  associated  with  this 
action,  further  informs  us  that,  'among  the  Amazulu,  if 
a  child  sneeze,  it  is  regarded  as  a  good  sign ;  and  if  it  be 
ill,  tbey  believe  it  will  recover.  On  such  an  oocanon 
they  exclaim,  **  Tutaka,*'  Grow.  When  a  grown-np  per- 
son sneezes,  he  says,  "  Bakiti,  n^  hambe  kade,"  Spirits 
of  our  people,  grant  me  a  lon|[  life.  As  he  believes  that 
at  the  time  of  sneezing  the  spirit  of  his  house  is  in  some 
especial  proximity  to  him,  he  believes  it  is  a  time  espe- 
cially favourable  to  prayer,  and  that  whatever  he  asks 
for  will  be  given;  hence  he  may  say,  <*  Bakwiti.  in- 
komo/'  Spirits  of  our  people,  give  me  oattie ;  or,  *'  Bak- 
witi,  abantwana,''  Spirits  of  our  people,  give  me  children. 
Diviners  among  the  natives  are  very  apt  to  sneeze,  which 
they  regard  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirits ;  the  diviner  adores  by  saying  "  Makoti,"  Lords, 
or  Masters/ f  A  similar  belief  prevails  among  the 
Parsees,  who  consider  a  sneeze  as  a  mark  of  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  evil  spirits  who  besiege  the  interior  (^ 
the  body  by  the  fire  which  animates  man,  and  who 
accordingly  render  thanks  to  Ahuramazda  when  this 
erent  happens.! 

"  Classical  antiquity  presents  ns  with  an  example  of  a 
fkmons  sneeze.  At  a  critical  moment  in  the  expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  agidnst  Artaxerxes,  when  they  ware 
left  in  a  hostile  country  surrounded  with  perple^dties 
and  perils,  Xenophon  encouraged  them  by  an  address  in 
which  he  ui^ged  that,  if  they  would  take  a  certain  course, 
they  had,  with  the  favour  c^  the  gods,  many  and  good 
hopes  of  safety.  Just  at  these  words,  wrapwrai  ri^, 
'somebody  sneezes,'  and  immediately  the  drooping  hesffts 
of  the  soldiery  were  comforted  by  this  assurance  of  divine 
protection.  With  one  impulse  they  worshipped  the 
god;  and  Xenophon  remarked  that  since,  when  th'ey 
were  in  the  very  act  of  speaking  of  safety,  this  favour^ 
able  augury  of  2eus  the  Saviour  had  appeared,  it  seemed 
proper  to  him  that  they  should  vow  thank-offerings  to 
this  deity,  to  be  presented  on  their  first  arrival  in  a 
friendly  country,  and  also  that  they  should  make  a  vow 
to  sacrifice  to  the  other  gods  according  to  their  ability.  § 
Not  onljr  is  it  customary  in  Germany  to  welcome  a 
sneeze  with  the  above-mentioned  exclamation  of  '  Ge- 
sundheit  I '  but  a  notion  is  stated  to  prevail  that  should 
one  person  be  thinking  of  something  in  the  future,  and 
another  sneeze  at  the  moment  he  is  thus  engaged,  the 
thing  thought  of  will  come  to  pass.  So  that  the  com- 
monest character  ascribed  to  sneezing  is  that  of  an  aus- 
picious omen." — Viscount  Amberley's  Analysis  of  Re* 
liffious  Belief,  vol.  L  pp.  130-182. 

J.  R 


*  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  Rev.  G.  Turner,  p.  347. 

t  Religious  System  of  the  AmanUu,  Rev.  Canon  Calla- 
way, part  i.  p.  64. 

t  Zend  Avesta,  Ouvrags  de  Zoroastre,  par  M.  Anqnatil 
du  Perron,  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 

§  Xen.,  Anal.,  lii.  2,  9.        r-^  t 
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CATALOGUE  OF  HOGARTH'S  WORKS. 

The  following  transcript  of  an  old  broadside 
discovered  in  a  portfolio  of  engravings  the  other 
day  may  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers. 
How  gladly  would  collectors  of  engravings  in  the 
present  day  purchase  these  works  of  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  at  the  low  prices 
annexed! — 

A  Cktalogue  of  Hogsrtlt'a  Original  Workg,  to  be  had  of 
ifrf.  Hogarth,  at  her  house  at  the  Q olden  Head,  Leicester 
Fields,  London,  1784  :— 

No.  of  Size.  Price. 

PUtes.      Subject  of  the  Plates.  In.    In.      £.  t,  d. 

1.  Frontispiece.  Hogarth's  Portrait  16  X  14       0    3    0 

6.  A  Harlot's  Progress 16^    12^      110 

&  A  Rake's  Progress     ...  ...  16      14        2    2    0 

6.  Marriage  &-Ia-Mode 18.^    15       1116 

4.  The  Times  of  the  Day  ...19      I64      110 

2.  Before  and  After       ...  ...17      13       0    5    0 

1.  Modern  Midnight  Conversation  18^    13^      0    5    0 
1.  Tho  Distress'd  Poet  ...  ...  16      14       0    8    0 

1.  The  Enrag'd  Musician  ...16      14        0    3    0 

1.  Southwark  Fair         ...  ...  18.^    14l      0    5    0 

L  Oarrick  in  Richard  the  Third...  20J    14.J      0    7    6 

1.  At  CaUis  Gate  18      1^        0    5    0 

1.  St.  Paul  preaching  before  Felix  20.^    16i      0    7    6 
1.  Ditto,  with  alterations  ...20}    16.^      0    6    0 

1.  Moses   brought    to    Pharaoh's 

Daughter 20J    16A      0    7    6 

1.  The  March  to  Finchley  ...  22      17        0  10    6 

1.  Strolliog  Actresses  dressing  in  a 

Bam        22h    18       0    5    0 

4.  Of  an  Election  22      m      2    2    0 

1.  Portrait  of  Martin  Folkes  ...14  10|  0  3  6 
12.  The  Apprentices;  or,  the  Effects 

of  idleness  and  Industry— 10 

plates    14xl0|;    2   plates 

16X10J 0  12    0 

1.  Portrait  of  Lord  LoTat  ...  13|      91      0    10 

1.  The  Sleeping  Congregation  ...  10 j  8J  0  10 
1 .  A    Country  Inn  Yard  at   the 

Time  of  an  Election 
1.  Paul  before  Felix,  in  fanner 

of  Rembrandt 
&.  Various  Characters  of  Heads  ... 
1.  Columbus  breaking  the  Egg    ... 

1.  The  Bench  ... 

2.  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane 
4.  The  Stages  of  Cruelty 
1  Prints  of  an  Invasion 

1.  A  Cock  Match  

1.  The  Fire  Orders  of  Perriwigs... 
1.  The  Medley... 
1.  The  Times  ... 

1.  Portrait  of  Wilkes     

1.  The  Bruiser 
1.  The  Finis    ... 

Prints  not  included  in  the  former  Catalogue. 
1.  Subscription  Ticket  intended  (but  not  used) 
for  the  Moses  brought  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  Originally  used  (Before  its 
Alterations)  for  the  Subscription  Ticket 
to  the  Harlot's  Progress  ...  5]  5  0  2  6 
1.  Subscription    Ticket    for    the 

March  to  Finchley  ...    9       7       0    10 

1.  Ditto  for  the  Elections  ...    91      7A      0    10 

1.  Ditto, intended  for  theSigismonda  7|  9j  0  1  6 
1.  Ditto,  the  Battle  of  the  Pictures  8}  8  0  10 
1.  Ditto,  a  Landscape    ..  ..ft       4       0    5    0 


12       8^      0    1    0 


1.  Hymen  and  Cupid 


8 


1.  Heads  from  the  Cartons  (sic)  ...  14 

"I     mi n..iii.:^: ^      '  ij- 


1.  The  Politician 
1.  A  Shrimp  Girl. 
Bartolozzi 


EngraTod  by 


0  2  0 
0  2  6 
0    10 
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8      10^      0    5    0 


15    8    6 

By  purchasing  the  Whole  together  they  will  be  de- 

liTered  for  Thirteen  Guineas.    The  Analysis  of  Beauty, 

with    two    Explanatory    Prints,  price   15«.     Aud   the 

Hogarth  Moralized,  price  1/.  16«. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Bushey  Rectory,  Watford. 


Sheldon  Hall,  Warwickshire.— Having 
lately  been  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  King,  of  Sheldon 
Hall,  I  am  much  interested  to  know,  through 
some  of  your  kind  correspondents,  as  much  as 
possible  concerning  the  old  house  and  its  various 
inhabitants.  The  hall  lies  about  six  miles  from 
Birmingham,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  county. 
The  principal  entrance  is  through  a  Tudor  arched 
doorway.  The  door  is  of  massive  oak,  studded 
all  over  with  large-headed  nails,  which  are  clenched 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  entrance  hall  is  lofty, 
but,  unlike  many  of  the  old  houses,  the  staircase 
does  not  lead  out  of  the  hall,  but  starts  from  the 
side  of  the  great  dining  hall,  which,  panelled  with 
fine  old  oak,  and  enriched  with  beautiful  carving, 
yet  retains  the  old  dais  which  in  former  times 
served  to  mark  the  degree  between  lord  and  re- 
tainer. The  house  is  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  old  carved  oak,  and  yet  among  all  the  foliage 
and  ornament  I  failed  to  discover  any  date  or  crest 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  time  the  carving  was 
executed.  The  staircase  is  a  work  of  art  and 
worthy  an  antiquary's  long  journey  to  see — wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  an  omnibus  and  firm 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  half-a-dozen 
omnibuses  all  at  once.  The  walls  of  the  house  are 
in  part  built  of  brick  (the  bricks  are  of  a  long 
narrow  form) ;  where  not  built  of  brick,  the  walls 
are  formed  of  interlaced  oak  beams,  which  are 
filled  in  between  with  a  sort  of  concrete,  covered 
over  with  rough-cast,  as  it  is  termed.  The 
windows  are  formed  of  lozenge-shaped  glass,  while 
in  each  window  are  strong,  longitudinal  bars  for 
defence.  The  chimneys  are  very  ornamental  and 
massive,  towering  up  to  a  considerable  height,  each 
chimney  containing  bricks  sufficient  to  build 
several  modem  villas.  The  hall  has  been  moated 
round,  and  in  many  places  the  moat  still  remains. 
Several  hundred  yuxis  from  the  house  are  the 
marks  of  foundations  of  what  have  been  extensive 
buildings,  and  the  frost  being  on  the  grass  in  the 
early  morning  enabled  me  to  get  a  g^  view  of 
what  in  former  times  had  been  the  foundations  of 
servants'  halls,  &c.  Close  to  Sheldon  Hall  is  an 
old  house  called  Kingshurst,  which  still  retains 
its  moat.  The  Despenoers  formerly  held  Sheldon 
—  after  them  the  Devereux  lived  there  till  th^|/> 
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built  Castle  Bromwich  Hall,  temp,  Elizabeth,  when 
they  removed  there. 

Will  any  one  give  me  all  the  information  con- 
cerning Sheldon?  I  have  no  doubt  bat  the  hall  is 
at  least  four  centuries  old — ^perhaps  parts  of  it 
much  more.  It  is  a  fine  old  place  and  in  good  re- 
pair, equal  with  a  little  care  bestowed  upon  it  to 
yet  stand  the  storms  of  centuries.  Any  anti- 
quary coming  to  this  part  of  Warwickshire  would 
be  delighted  to  visit  the  old  place. 

Father  Frank. 

Birmingham. 

Philisides. — In  5*^  S.  i.  109, 1  endeavoured, 
and  not,  I  believe,  without  some  success,  to  dispel 
the  doubts  of  those  who  could  not  believe  that 
Phili'Sidea  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Five  reasons 
were  given  other  than  this  literal  likeness.  One 
was  a  direct  proof  from  some  lines  prefixed  to  the 
second  book  oi  Britannia! s  Pastorals,  1616,  where 
W.  Herbert,  addressing  Browne,  and  speaking  of 
the  dedicatee,  the  then  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  son 
of  the  former  earl,  who  married  Lady  Mary  Sidney, 
and  died  in  1601,  says  : — 

**  Hee  masters  no  low  soule  who  hopes  to  please 
The  Nephew  of  the  braae  Philisides." 
Should  any  one,  from  genealogical  ignorance  or 
other  cause,  still  doubt  the  identification,  I  give 
this  sixth  proof,  which,  but  for  my  bad  memory, 
would  have  been  given  before  : — 
'*  He  knows  the  grace  of  that  new  eleficance 
Which  sweet  Philisides  fetch'd  of  late  from  France, 
That  well  beseem'd  his  high-styl'd  Arcady." 
Bp.  Hall's  Satires,  bk.  vt^s.  1  (1599),  Singer's  reprint 
The  author  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  well-known  Ar- 
cadia is  here  called  Philisides. 

B.  Nicholson,  M.D. 

The  Five-Cent  Piece. — Much  may  be  learned 
from  our  new  five-cent  pieces.  They  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  weights  and  measures  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  on  the  French 
metric  system.  Each  of  them  weighs  exactly  five 
grammes,  and  five  of  them  laid  along  in  order  on 
the  flat  surface  mark  off  a  decimetre  in  length. 
Thus  the  weight  and  diameter  of  this  coin  con- 
stitute the  first  official  reco|p3ition,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  basis  of  this  scheme,  and  the 
only  arbitrary  unit,  is  the  metre.  This  was  found 
by  French  mathematicians  by  measuring  an  arc  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  and  then  calculating  the 
exact  difference  between  the  equator  and  the  pole. 
The  distance  was  arbitrarily  divided  by  10,000,000, 
and  that  gave  the  metre  a  unit  of  length,  which,  if 
it  is  ever  lost,  could  be  recovered  again  by  a  new 
measurement  of  the  earth's  circumference.  This 
circumference  of  the  earth  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, invariable.  The  earth  has  undergone  no 
practical  contraction  since  the  memory  of  man, 
and  will  undergo  none  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Perhaps  it  will  never  contract  further.  The  metre, 
as  thus  found,  is  almost  exactly  38*98  inches  ;  the 
subdivisions  of  this,  all  decimal,  are  marked  by 
the  Latin  prefixes,  deci,  centi,  milli.  The  molti- 
ples  of  this,  also  all  decimal,  are  marked  by  the 
Greek  numericals,  Scko,  cKaTof,  xtXios. 

J.  Le  Boutillier. 
Cincinnati,  17.8. 

The  Fieldfare  :  a  Slip  in  Ornithology.-- 
In  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (canto  iii.  5),  where  Seott 
describes  the  dreary  glen  which  witnessed  Alice's 
disgrace,  he  tells  us  how  there, 
"  A  feeble  and  a  ttmoroos  guest. 
The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest." 

It  is  strange  that  Scott,  who  lived  so  much  in  the 
country,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  fieldfare  has  never  been  known  to  build  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  bird  is  one  of  our  winter 
immigrants.  It  visits  us  in  October,  and  leaves  us 
in  March,  when  it  returns  to  the  north  of  Europe 
to  breed.  Jatdbe. 

Revolutions. — 

''  J'aborde  avec  douleur  oe  qui  a  trait  aux  revelations 
de  mon  pays.  II  me  semble,  en  touchant  &  ces  mati«rei, 
que  j'entre  dans  la  chambre  d  un  maUde  qui  m'est  cher. 
Ma  vue  se  trouble  et  mon  cceur  se  serre,  et  je  me  rappelle 
toutes  les  scenes  du  grand  drame  sanglant  Que  de 
plaies,  de  blessures,  de  dnuleurs  secretes  ou  publiqnes, 
d'injustiees  et  de  repr<§sailles  !  que  de  vertus  i>erdue8  ou 
m^connues,  de  calomnies  involuntaires,  de  fureurt  in* 
explicables  si  ce  n'est  justifi^es;  et  de  f  antes  qui  avaient 
des  mobiles  de  vertu  ou  d'honneur,de  g6n6ro8it^  ^gar^es 
dansle  mal;  et  de  vengeances  enfantant  d'autres  ven- 
geances I  que  d'excuses  malbeureuses  ou  pour  les  tor- 
peurs  qui  d^sbonorent  ou  pour  les  violences  qui  ruinent ! 
Que  de  fausses  opinions,  de  souillures  inutiles,  de  coups 
port6s  et  rendus,  de  vieilles  cicatrices  qui  se  rouvrent  et 
de  jugements  &  reformer  I  Quel  autre  d*Bole,  ou  tous 
les  vents  contraires  soufflent  les  fictions  et  la  haine !  '*— 
Philardte  Chasles,  Mhnoires, 

J.  M. 

Omladina. — Loos  renders  the  Slovak  omladj 
"junger  Schoss"  (the  younger  sprout,  shoot, 
scion?),  "Wiederuchs"  (the  second  growth?). 
Bernoldk  translates  the  Slavic  ondddiy  "  fons,  pro- 
pago,  frondescentes  rami "  ;  onUadeni,  "  frondens, 
frondifer  (frundifer),  frondosus "  ;  and  omladniU, 
"  juvenescere,  jung  werden,  sich  verjiingen,  sich  wider 
erholen."  Jungmann  gives  the  Cesko  (Bohemian) 
omlady  "junger  Schoss,  Aufeproszling "  ;  ovUa- 
denjy  "partus";  and  ondadeti,  "June  werden." 
B.  S.  Uhaunock. 

Boulogne-Bur-Mer. 

Tattoo. — The  derivation  of  this  word  is  made 
apparent  by  the  older  spelling.  In  Taylor's  book 
on  Gavelkind,  p.  74,  edit.  1663,  he  speaks  of  the 
drummer's  "  Taptoo."  Cyril. 
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[We  must  request  oorreapondents  desiring  information 
on  fiunily  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
inswers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


"PSTCHB  BORNB    BY  THE   ZePHTRS."— It    will 

be  known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  the  first 
work  exhibited  by  the  late  John  Gibson  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  was  a  basso-relievo  in  plaster  of 
"Psyche  borne  by  the  Zephyrs."  This  was  in  the 
year  1816,  when  the  sculptor  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  work,  I  belieye,  was  never 
executed  in  marble,  but  the  cast  was  given  by 
Gibaon  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bailey,  who  afterwards 
presented  it  to  Dr.  Berry  of  Gower  Street,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  until  recently. 

There  is  now  at  Messrs.  Stonier's  of  Liverpool 
a  plaster  basso-relievo,  said  to  be  the  work  in 
qawtion.  Would  you  kindly  allow  me  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  inquiring  through  your  columns  whether 
your  readers  can  give  me  any  opinion  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  cast,  and  can  tell  me  whether 
any  copies  of  Gibson's  original  work  are  known  to 
exist,  and,  if  so,  where  such  can  be  found  ? 

Alfred  Waterhouse. 

20,  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 


A  Bishop's  Crook  Reversed. — Over  the 
entrance  door  (which  is  at  the  west  end)  of  the 
church  here  is  a  very  curious  sculptured  stone, 
which  serves  as  an  impost  or  lintel.  The  figure  of 
a  bishop  holding  a  pastoral  staff  occupies  the  one 
luilf  of  the  stone,  while  objects  of  the  chase  fill  up 
the  other  half ;  but  the  staff  is  held  with  the  crook 
downwards.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
onasoal  position—- of  the  crook  reversed?  The 
late  Bev.  Dr.  Neale,  Warden  of  Sackville  College, 
makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  his  EcdesiologiccU  Notes 
of  Uie  Isle  of  Man,  nor,  more  unaccountably  still, 
does  Mr.  Jenkinson,  in  his  excellent  Ouide,  make 
even  a  passing  remark  about  there  being  such  a 
stone  there.  It  has  not,  I  believe,  either  been 
figured  in  any  other  of  the  published  works  re- 
lating to  the  island.  It  is  said  that  Bishop  Eool- 
wer  (or  Hrolfr),  a  Norwegian,  cire.  1060,  was 
buried  here,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  may  have 
been  his  monumental  stone  or  coffin  lid. 

Although  the  photOCTapher  in  the  neighbouring 
town  has  stated  that  the  stone  cannot  be  photo- 
graphed, yet  a  few  weeks  ago  the  sun,  between 
4  and  5  p.m.,  appeared  to  throw  a  favourable  light 
into  the  recess  for,  at  least,  the  experiment  being 
made.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  offer  a  suggestion  for  taking  a  cast  of  it. 

H.  a  J.  DB  S. 

Si  Manghold,  Isle  of  Man. 

CoLossiANS  II.  18, 19.— Can  any  of  your  Hel- 
lenistic readers  help  me  with  a  difficult  bit  of 
tnnslation?    I  wrote  an   essay  for  a  periodlical 


a  short  time  ago,  which  reviewers  concur  in 
describing  as  composed  in  a  reverent  spirit,  but 
complain  of  the  title  ("Does  Grod  Grow?")  as 
somewhat  startling.  Since  its  publication  I 
have  accidentally  met  with  the  pantheistic  pas- 
sage in  Colossians  ii.  18,  19,  ending  with  the 
words  av^ci  rrtv  av^rjortv  rov  Bcov.  I  should 
render,  naturally,  "  grows  in  the  growth  of 
God";  the  A.  V.  has  it,  "increaseth  with  the 
increase  of  God";  Davidson,  "grows  with  the 
growth  of  God";  Noyes  decides  for  himself, 
**  grows  with  an  increase  wrought  by  God."  The 
theory  had  not  then  been  propounded  that  the 
sun  gets  oxygen  from  the  planets ! 

We  aU  doubtless  remember  the  ordinary  con- 
struction with  what  is  called  the  kindred  accusa- 
tive— "ut  antiqui  dixerunt,  qui  servitutem  servit" 
(Quinct.,  viL  3,  26) ;  but  what  I  would  chiefly  ask 
for  help  in  is  the  analysis  of  the  force  of  the 
genitive  when  following  such  construction.  The 
alternative  sense  possible  here  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following :  "  The  bud  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  plant ;  the  plant  with  the  growth 
of  the  sun."  E^eninoale  Cook,  LL.D. 


Ancient  Hebrew  Deed.— In  a  Norwich  deed, 
dated  Sunday,  the  19th  of  Marcheshvan,  5008,  %.e, 
1248  A.D.,  I  find  that  one  Joseph  bar  Moses,  the 
Levite,  conveys  a  plot  of  ground  to  the  noble 
Rabbi  Samuel  and  Babbi  Abraham,  his  grandson. 
The  deed  mentions  incidentally  T^yn  UH^^B 
tC^SD^T  (Pierre  the  parson  of  the  Marsh)  and 
^*p^^S^  KO^:!  (WUliam  Blank),  both  citizens  of 
the  ancient  town.    It  states,  among  other  matters, 

that "-)  nn^n  nn  prmn  nynon  loBi^on  D3 

HDOD  bv  IDHC^B^I  (by  the  custom  of  the  realm 
the  noble  Rabbi  Samuel  and  Rabbi  Abraham,  his 
grandson,  are  entitled  (?)  to  a  penny  on  quitting 
and  a  pennv  on  entering).  What  custom  is  here 
referred  to  f  If  it  relates  to  the  custom  technically 
termed  the  "  Godspenny  tenure,"  where  can  I  find 
references  to  the  same  r  English  common  names 
dressed  up  in  Hebrew  garb  present  a  curious 
appearance.  The  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Norwich, 
mentioned  in  the  aeed,  reads  thus,  yj^p  U^^yiQ 

Tyr\:i  yv2  wn^'^iDit^i^        m.  d.  davis. 

Jambs  Paterson  :  Abp.  Tenison's  Chapel, 
Regent  Street.— James  Paterson  published,  in 
1714,  a  curious  book,  styled  Pv^tas  Londinmsis. 
Watt  classifies  it  wrongly  as  Pictus  Londinensis, 
both  in  the  subject  index  and  in  the  body  of  his 
great  work.  At  p.  126,  under  the  head  of  "  King 
Street  Chapel,  near  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of 
King  Street,  by  Golden  Square,"  he  says  it  was 
first  erected  of  wood  by  Dr.  Tenison  and  others, 
and  was  called  St.  James's  Tabernacle.    It  was 


rebuilt  of  brick  in  1702. 


The  curious  part 
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is  that  Ganningham  does  not  so  much  as  luention 
it.  Years  ago  it  had  an  opening  into  Resent 
Street  by  a  dark  cavity  within  gates,  and  was  long 
called  Abp.  Tenison's  OhapeL  Is  this  what  they 
now  call  St.  Thomas's  Church,  King  Street? 
[Tes.— Ed.1  One  thing  noticeable  in  the  Pietoi 
jLondinensts  is  that  the  churches  and  chapels 
throughout  London  Jiad  very  many  more  services 
held  in  them  daily  than  even  the  Htualist  churches 
have  now.  This  chapel  in  question,  for  instance, 
had,  in  1714,  momine  prayers  every  Sunday  and 
week-day  at  six  o'clo<^  m  the  summer,  at  seven  in 
the  winter,  and  again  at  eleven ;  evening  prayers 
at  three  and  six,  except  Saturday  night,  uien  only 
at  three,  to  leave  time  for  cleaning  the  chapel 
There  were  prayers  and  sermon  on  Christmas  Day, 
Jan.  30,  Nov.  5,  and  on  all  holy  days  and  fSasts. 
At  what  time  were  these  numerous  services 
dropped?  Paterson  records  that  the  chapel  pos- 
sessed "  an  extraordinary  organ."  Does  tnm  exist 
still,  and  who  was  the  builder  ?  Is  anything  to  be 
learned  touching  this  same  James  Paterson,  M.A.  ? 
I  suppose  he  was  a  cleric,  as  he  dedicates  his 
laborious  book  to  the  then  John,  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  He  wrote  another  book,  Anti 
Nazarenus,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Toland.  Is  any- 
thing more  to  be  learned  about  him,  or  is  he  one 
of  that  great  body  of  writers  who  save  simply  the 
letters  of  their  name  from  oblivion  on  the  title- 
page  of  some  special  treatise,  only  known  to  a  few 
specialists,  without  an  anecdote  or  a  stray  fact  to 
attach  them  to  the  life  of  men?  Their  name 
remains,  nothing  more,  whilst  deathless  type,  cere 
perennius,  lifts  them,  as  in  this  instance,  to  a  partial 
notice,  and  they  become  the  subject  of  a  tnuisient 
but  often  unanswered  question.  I  think  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  sense  and  char^ter  from 
some  remarks  in  his  postscript  at  p.  29^. 

C.  A.  Ward. 
Mayfkir. 

"  Melancholt,  as  it  proceeds  from  Habit, 
Love,  Religion.  Drawn  chiefly  from  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  London, 
1801. — I  have  lately  become  possessed  of  a  book 
of  which  the  above  is  the  short  title.  There  is 
a  frontispiece  of  Melancholy,  with  some  lines  by 
Penrose ;  pref.,  pp.  i-xii ;  pp.  1-397 ;  index, 
pp.  397-420.  It  IS  an  abridgment  with  illustra- 
tions from  other  sources,  and  an  adaptation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  young  of  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  I  have  seen  what  I 
think  may  have  been  a  later  edition  in  1826,  or 
about  that  year.  Can  any  one  tell  me  who  was 
the  author  of  this  work,  and  whether  anything  is 
known  about  it  ?  Ed.  Marshall. 

Heraldic. — To  whom  does  the  following  coat 
belong  ?— Dexter  :  On  a  field  or.  a  bend  (voided) 
azure,  charged  with  three  mullets  (tincture  not 
known).     Sinister :   On  a  field  gules,  a  bar  or, 


between  three  women's  faces  and  a  tiger^s  head 
ppr.    Crest :  A  griffin's  head,  collared  i^ee. 

Edxtthd  Newman  Kershaw,  of  Heskik 
Hall,  co.  Lancaster. — Is  anything  known  of  his 
descendants  ?  They  were  supposed  to  be  living  in 
Charleston,  S.  Ca.,  in  1821.  In  whose  hands  is 
Uie  English  estate  now  placed  ?  Idonba. 

"  PBnB8T.''~In  the  '*  Nonarum  InquLutloiies  in 
curia  scaccani "  {temp.  Ed.  III.),  under  the  head  of 
"  Peue^,"  is  the  following  :  "  It'm,  p'tum  aepale 
p'tin'  ad  eand'm  eccli'am  val'  p'  annu'  xl*."  What 
does  "  pastum  sepale  **  mean  ?  T.  F.  K. 

Pewsey,  Wilts. 

Greenland  and  Enoland.—Iu  Dr.  Rink's  re- 
cent work,  Danish  Oreenland,  it$  People  and  itt 
Products,  pp.  20-21,  mention  is  made  of  a  raid  on 
Greenland  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
collating  a  trea^  between  the  English  and  Danes, 
1432,  with  a  papal  brief  bearing  date  1448,  it 
appears  that  this  raid  took  place  in  the  year  1418, 
and  that  the  English  were  the  aggressors.  The 
supposed  cause  of  this  raid  is  that  in  the  British 
IsLuids  *'  pestilence  had  caused  a  great  decrease  in 
the  population,  and  people  were  sought  for  firom 
those  northern  countries  that  had  escaped  the 
general  calamity  "  (Eink,  p.  21).  My  queries  are 
twofold  :  1st.  Is  there  any  authentic  record  of  the 
existence  of  so  wide-spread  a  pestilence  in  Gkeat 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  Henry  v.,  and,  if  so,  what 
parts  were  depopulated  ?  2na.  Do  English  records 
throw  any  light  upon  the  existence  of  a  Noise 
colony  in  England  between  the  years  1418  and 
1432,  and,  if  so,  in  what  county  was  it  located  ? 

Francesca. 

Mahomet  in  Flight. — On  pace  141  of  the 
twenty-fourth  volume  (ed.  1843)  of  the  Works  of 
Dr.  dhalmenf  it  is  said  :— 

"  You  most  often  have  been  sensible,  in  the  coarse  of 
your  own  history,  how  big  and  how  important  the  con- 
sequences  were  that  emanated  from  one  event,  whkh  in 

itself  was  insignificant The  most  remarkable  instance 

of  this  which  I  at  present  recollect  is  when  the  pumten 
of  Mahomet,  who  followed  hard  upon  him  with  a  view 
to  take  his  life,  were  turned  away  from  the  month  of 
the  cave  in  which  he  had  the  moment  before  taken 
shelter,  by  the  flight  of  a  bird  from  one  of  the  shrubs 
that  grew  at  its  entry,  inferring  that,  had  ho  recently 
passed  that  way,  the  bird  must  hare  been  prenously 
disturbed  away,  and  would  not  now  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  striking  remark  of  the  historian,  that 
this  bird,  by  its  flight  upon  this  occasion,  changed  the 
destiny  of  the  world,"  &c. 

I  will  thank  you  very  sincerely  if,  through  the 
medium  of  your  interesting  ana  most  excellent 
publication,  you  will  kindly  inform  me  upon  what 
authority  this  anecdote  is  related,  and  who  is  the 
historian  to  whom  Dr.  Chalmers  refers.      J.  S. 

The  Welsh  Equivalent  for  Laumas  Dat. 

— In  Neale*s  Essays  on  Liturgiology  (p.  526,  second 
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ecL),  the  Welsh  equivaleiit  for  Lammas  Day  is 
siren  as  dydd  degwm  t^tt,  lamh-tithipg  day.  I 
niil  to  find  this  phrase  in  any  of  the  Welsh  dic- 
tionaries I  have  consulted.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
Cymric  readers  can  assist  me.  S. 

GSKEALOOT  OF  THE   FAMILY    OP   KnOX. — For 

ihe  Genealogical  Section  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  I  am  preparing  a  genealogical  history  of 
John  Knox,  the  Reformer,  and  of  the  family  of 
Knox  in  all  its  branches.  Perhaps  some  readers  of 
^  N.  &  Q.''  could  supply  me  with  important  par- 
ticulars. Charles  Rogers. 
Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

"A  MONKEY  ON  THE  HOUSE."— I  heard  this 
•curious  expression  a  few  days  ago  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  March,  Cambridgeshire.  On  in- 
quiring what  it  might  mean,  I  was  informed  it 
was  tlmt  the  owner  of  the  house  had  raised  money 
on  it  They  also  say,  '*  A  monkey  on  the  land," 
the  word  '^  monkey  "  being  exactly  equivalent  to 
''mortgage."  Have  any  of  your  readers  heard 
this  expression  in  other  parts  of  England  1 

Edward  R.  Vyvyan. 

fianover  Square  Club. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Sandys.  —  Of  this  lady, 
^  Baroness  de  la  Vine,  Comit.  Sovthton,"  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made,  anUf  p.  67,  I  wish  to 
know  more.  Abbba. 

HooARTH  had  summer  lodgings  in  South  Lam- 
beth shortly  after  his  marriage.  Where  were  they 
situated?  C.  A.  Ward. 

tfayfair. 

A  Descendant  op  Wordsworth.  —  I  have 
lately  met  with  a  woman  in  humble  circumstances, 
in  Birmingham,  who  claims  to  be  descended  from 
the  poet  Wordsworth.  Her  name  is  Reeling.  Her 
father's  name  she  says  was  Braithewaite,  and  his 
fiunily  have  been  largely  concerned  in  ironworks 
in  the  North.  She  was  bom  near  Cockermouth, 
and  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  northern  counties. 
She  claims  Annie,  youngest  daughter  of  the  poet 
{who  was  married  to  a  Geo.  Ritson),  as  her  grand- 
mother.   Is  this  correct  ?  Father  Frank. 

Birmingham. 

The  Russian  National  Hymn.— Where  can 
I  find  a  translation  (English,  French,  or  German) 
of  the  original  words  of  the  Russian  national 
hymn?  K.  N. 

Lady  Mayoresses.  —  Was  ever  a  Lady 
Mayoress  married  during  her  father's  occupation 
of  the  Mansion  House  before  the  present  Lord 
Mayor's  daughter  ]  Kingston. 

Burial  Custom.— At  a  child's  funeral,  some 
years  ago,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  Bible  and  a  key 
were  placed  in  the  coflBn,  and  a  glass  beside.   What 


is  the  origin  of  this  custom  ?    Is  it  ever  practised 
in  other  counties  ?  A  Town  Curate. 

Turkish  Orders. — Where  can  one  find  an 
explanation  of  the  Turkish  title  of  honour  Oazi, 
or,  as  some  have  written  it,  Ohasdj  lately  bestowed 
upon  Osman  and  Mukhtar  Pachas  1    W.  G.  H. 

Strange  Petre,  alias  William  Fitz- 
Clarsnce,  alias  Fitz  -  Strathern. — Can  any 
reader  resident  in  the  Orkneys  tell  me  the  precise 
date  (supposed  about  1792,  or  a  little  earlier) 
and  place  of  birth  of  Strange  Petre,  a  native  of 
the  Orkneys,  whose  name  has  often  figured  in 
these  columns  1  About  the  year  1817  he  was  clerk 
to  the  then  Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
was  known  as  Mr.  Strange  Petre.  About  the  year 
1820  he  came  to  London  as  an  investigator  of 
pedigrees,  and  was  sometimes  known  as  Fitz- 
Clarence,  sometimes  as  Fitz-Strathem.  Li  1827-8 
he  is  entered  in  the  Edinburgh  directories  as  a 
genealogist,  under  the  name  of  Fitz-Strathem. 
From  1829  to  1832  he  was  resident  in  Trinity 
Crescent,  bul  after  that  year  his  name  disappeared. 
I  should  also  be  glad  to  learn  when  and  where 
Mr.  Strange  Petre,  alias  Fitz-Strathem,  died. 
William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St  George's  Square,  S.W. 

Coleridge  and  Rabelais.— Can'  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  in  which  of  Coleridge's  works 
besides  his  Conversations  he  gives  his  well-known 
estimate  of  Rabelais  1  J. 


,,  "ACRE"  AND  "FURLONG." 
(5**  S.  vii.  482  ;  viii.  109,  150,  192.) 
A  few  years  ago  I  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
customary  or  locsd  measures  of  lana,  and  communi- 
cated the  results  to  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society  in  1871  ;  the  paper  appears 
in  the  society's  Journal  for  that  session,  1871-2. 
Some  information  therefrom  may  be  of  service  to 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  found  that  iu  the  British  Islands 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  varieties  of 
acres  or  their  equivalents  ;  the  acre  in  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  being  the  same  as  the  statute  acre, 
though  the  three  poles  vary  from  each  other.  The 
acre  appears  in  Domesday,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  as 
a  measure  of  length,  and  the  denomination  is  still 
in  use  in  Beds  and  Bucks,  in  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire.  Before  chains  were  introduced  for 
measuring  land,  cords  were  used,  and  they  are 
still  used  in  the  Derbyshire  mines,  for  measuring 
walls  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  for  measuring 
conacre  in  Ireland.  The  word  a^e  appears  to  re- 
present K.  ei^oir,  pronounced  aceer,  a  statute 
cord.  The  acre  in  Beds  and  Bucks  is  of  the  same^ 
length  as  the  statute  chain,  or  22  yards,  and  this^ 
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•qnared  will  give  484  yards  aa  the  square  acre, 
ten  of  which  go  to  the  statute  acre^  which  may 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  ager^  and 
originally  a  field.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  such 
a  field,  if  it  be  22  yards  in  width,  the  length  will 
be  220  yards,  or  a  furlong.  The  word  furrow  I 
consider  to  be  Keltic,  signifying  the  way  of  pre- 
paration, and  I  should  suppose/urZon^  to  be  Keltic 
also,  signifying  the  preparation  bed  or  the  bed 
prepared  for  seed.  For  the  reason  why  this  bed 
should  be  220  yards  long  and  22  yards  in  width 
search  must  be  made  in  very  early  times ;  perhaps 
it  is  due  to  Roman  influence.  In  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  I  find  the  following  passage  : — 

"In  the  original  assignment  of  land  in  Rome  two 
jugera  formed  an  heredium.  or  the  heritable  property  of 
each  citizen;  a  hundred  heredia  a  cefUuria,  and  four  cen* 
tarisB  a  scUlus.  Now,  expressing  the  size  of  a  jugttMm  or 
jugum  in  English  yards,  28,800  feet  are  3,200  yards,  and 
thus  the  herediam  contained  6,400  yards,  which  is  lery 
nearly  the  size  of  a  Cunniigham  acre  of  6,453  yards,  and 
not  much  less  than  6,760  yards,  which  is  nAd  to  haye 
been  an  acre  used  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
1^  such  jugera,  or  4,800  yards,  are  nearly  identical  with 
the  English  statute  acre.  If,  however,  the  correction 
be  made  for  the  difference  between  Roman  and  English 
feet,  the  size  of  the  Jugum  will  be  reduced  to  2,990 
yards,  and  of  the  heredium  to  5.980  yards,  which  is  not 
much  in  excess  of  the  Burleigh  or  Woodland  acre  of 

5,760  yartls. It  may  be  oMenred  that  the  flLoman 

aciuM  minimus  was  Tery  little  in  excess  of  the  squared 
statute  chain  or  cord,  that  is  the  eidheoir  (aceer),  and 
that  the  modem  statute  acre  contains  ten  such  squared 
chains  or  eidhooirs,  which  are  about  1,100  yards  less 
than  the  heredium,  or  portion  allowed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  each  family  in  Rome.  The  difference  in  this 
country  may  have  been  made  up  by  the  quantity  of 
common  pasture  for  the  beasts  each  familv  would  be 
entitled  to.  Thus  those  ten  eidhcoirs  would  form  the 
aicrtt  or  land  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family." 

To  the  foregoing  I  would  add  that,  if  a  statute  acre 
be  22  yards  in  width,  it  will  be  eight  furlongs  or 
one  mile  in  leDgth,  i.e.  1,760  yards.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  the  ordinary  military  step  is  2}  ^t, 
giving  a  pace  of  five  feet ;  at  "  the  double ''  the 
pace  becomes  54  feet  Now  taking  the  inile  to 
represent  1,000  paces,  the  mean  of  those  two 
paces  will  give  a  mile  of  1,750  yards,  a  length 
which  cannot  be  much  subdivided  without 
fractions;  by  adopting  eight  fdrlongs,  or  1,760 
yards,  as  the  length  of  the  mile  all  fractions  are 
avoided,  except  in  the  pole  of  54  yards.  Again, 
the  rooa  or  quarter  acre  seems  connected  with  the 
rotation  of  crops  formerly  observed,  in  which  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  lay  fallow,  and  the  other  three- 
fourths  were  sown  respectively  with  wheat,  oats 
or  rye,  and  pulse.  I  would  suggest  that  the  word 
poUy  as  a  measure  of  land,  does  not  signify  a  beam 
or  rod  of  any  kind,  but  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
vuU^  and  refers  to  the  traces  by  which  the  ox  or 
norse  was  attached  to  the  plough.  The  length  of 
the  pull  would  vary  as  a  horse  or  ox  was  used, 
and  also  as  the  latter  was  harnessed  by  the  horns, 
the  head,  or  the  tail,  for  each  plan  was  adopted. 


Similarly  the  Roman  jugum  or  jugera  would  refer 
to  the  trace  which  connected  the  yoke  and^  the 
plough,  whilst  the  stm  or  pocs  was  the  unit  of 
some  measures  of  land.  The  leap  was  adopted  in 
Wales,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  preparing  the  ground  have  been  also 
adopted,  ^ut  I  should  encroach  too  mndi  on 
your  space  if  I  sent  you  a  revised  edition  of  my 
paper.  Should  you  consider  the  table  of  acres  or 
their  equivalents  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  forward  a  copy 
for  publication  in  "  N.  &  Q."  Joseph  Boult. 
15,  Parkfield  Road,  LiverpooL 

[Please  forward  for  consideration.] 

Mr.  Marsh  {antt^  p.  150),  speaking  of  the  perch, 
which  is  common  to  lineal  as  well  as  superficial 
measurement,  says,  *'  The  perch  was  an  unit,  evi- 
dently not  based  on  the  multiplication  of  yards  or 
feet,  and  was  eventuidly  fixed  oy  statute  at  sixteen 
feet  and  a  half  We  are  therefore  driven  to 
examine  what  is  the  unit  The  indi  is  common  to 
the  perch  as  well  as  the  yard,  and  from  the  table- 
book  in  use  when  I  was  a  boy  we  learned  that 
"  three  barleycorns  make  one  inch" ;  but  I  think 
most,  if  not  all,  the  measurements  of  length  came 
from  the  human  body.  Thus  we  find  the  hand- 
breadth  and  the  span  among  the  more  ancient 
measurements.  The  inch  is  the  space  covered  by 
the  pressure  of  a  man's  thumb  upon  a  flat  surface, 
and  old-fashioned  housekeepers  would  measure  a 
yard  of  cloth  with  great  accuracnr  by  taking  eight 
times  the  length  of  the  middle  nnger.  The  ym, 
which  has  now  become  the  basis  of  measurement, 
appears  to  have  been  ori^nally  restricted  to  cloth 
or  textile  fabrics.  Was  it  not  the  length  of  the 
arrow  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  the  int^er  of  Uie 
perch  is  the  space  covered  by  the  usual  step  of  an 
average  sized  man.  In  this  part  of  Ireland  the 
perch  is  said  to  be  equal  to  three  spades,  the 
spade  being  much  longer  than  that  used  in  'Rng- 
land,  and  the  spade  consists  of  two  steps.  The 
military  step  is,  I  am  informed,  33  inches  ;  two  of 
them  would  be  5  feet  6  inches,  the  spade,  and 
three  of  the  latter  would  make  164  fe^t,  the  perch. 
The  mile  consists  of  1820  steps  of  33  inches  each. 
I  have  seen  an  ordinary  labourer  1^  off  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  following  manner.  He  would  start 
from  a  given  point  and  walk  in  a  straight  line, 
counting  every  second  step  as  one,  and  would 
divide  the  product  by  three.  Thus,  if  he  took  60 
steps  he  would  count  30  spades,  and  dividing  it 
by  three  would  make  10  perches.  At  right  angles 
thereto  he  would  take  24  steps,  i.e.  12  spades,  or 
4  perches.  The  piece  of  land  thus  endoeed  woold 
be  40  perches,  the  rood,  the  poor  man's  lot,  of 
which  the  poet  sang : — 

"  Every  rood  of  land  maintained  a  man." 
If  my  surmise  be  correct,  the  same  integer  applies 
to  measures  of  length  as  well  as  of  sur&ce,  and 
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that  integer  was  the  ordiDary  pace  of  an  average 
maD,  and  I  think  it  was  sabdiyided  into  inches, 
and  not  arrived  at  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
inch  as  an  integer.  Josbph  Fishsr. 

Waterford. 

Several  fhrlongs  named  by  Mr.  Woollbt  are 
known  l^  names  of  trades ;  thus,  "  Barber's  fur- 
long," "Blacksmith's  furlong."  Mr.  B.  Williams, 
F.S.A.,  in  Archaologta,  vol.  xxxiii.,  gives  a  valu- 
able manorial  record  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject. Any  further  information  will  be  very  valuable 
to  G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

26,  Merthyr  Terrace,  Barnes. 


The  Great  Frost  of  1783  (S***  S.  viiL  227.)— 
I  have  searched  for  the  information  asked  for  by 
T.  F.  R.,  and  I  find  that  the  Annual  Register  does 
not  record  facts  of  this  nature  ;  but  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  gives  each  year  the  meteoro- 
logiciil  conditions  of  each  month  of  the  previous 
year,  the  register  of  Dec,  1783,  being  printed 
in  the  December  number  of  1784,  those  of  1784 
in  each  corresponding  month  in  1785. 

It  would  appear  nt>m  these  registers  that  the 
winter  months  at  the  beginning  of  1783  were 
mild,  but  that  an  exceptionally  severe  frost  com- 
menced in  December,  1783,  and  continued  into 
January  and  February,  1784,  and  that  even  in 
March  there  was  snow  with  cold  cutting  winds. 
This  frost  was  very  general 

In  the  Oentleman*8  Magazine  for  January,  1784, 
reports  are  given  of  the  frost  in  Holland,  and  that 
the  harbour  at  Amsterdam  was  entirely  frozen  up 
by  Christmas  Day,  1783. 

From  Montrose,  Jan.  11,  1784,  it  is  reported 
that  '*  This  winter  is  likely  to  be  still  harder  on 
the  poor  than  the  last,  and  the  more  so  by  its 
immediately  succeeding  it." 

In  the  February  number  (1784)  is  a  paragraph 
thus  :  "  From  different  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  accounts  of  more  persons  having  been  found 
dead  in  the  roads,  and  others  dug  out  of  the  snow, 
than  ever  was  known  in  any  one  year  in  the 
memory  of  man.''  And  here  and  there  particular 
instances  are  civen  of  effects  of  the  frost,  espe- 
cially from  Salisbury  and  Loughborough,  under 
date  Feb.  12,1784. 

The  conditions  of  the  two  years  will  be  thus. 
In  1783  January  and  February  were  mild.  In 
March  there  was  some  severe  weather  and  snow, 
but  no  great  frost.  In  November  the  weather 
was  unusually  mild  during  the  first  two  weeks. 
On  the  4th  the  "  cattle  seek  shade  at  noon  from 
the  heat"  On  the  17th  the  thermometer  stood 
at  56^  indoors  and  out.  On  the  23rd  and  24th 
there  was  '*  frost  and  ice."  In  December,  1783, 
there  was  frost  on  the  4th  and  on  the  12th.  On 
the  13th  "strong  ice."  On  the  20th  '< bearing 
ice."    On  the  25th  "  distant  lightning ;  a  great 


storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  Hants  and 
WUte."  By  the  30th  we  have  *^very  hard  frost," 
which  penetrated  through  double  mats  into  the 
greenhouse ;  and  the  year  ends  with  "  freezing 
indoors."  1784  began  in  frost,  but  on  Jan.  3 
it  broke  for  a  day  or  two.  On  Jan.  6  it  came  in 
again,  and  the  month  was  very  cold,  "  the  Thames 
not  ft-ozen  quite  over,  but  navigation  stopped  by 
the  ice."  The  frost  ksted  till  Feb.  20,  being 
specially  severe  from  the  10th  to  the  20th.  The 
latter  days  of  the  month  were  mild.  The  aconite, 
snowdrop,  and  filbert  were  in  bloom ;  and  the 
chaffinch  and  skylark  were  singing.  But  there 
was  frost  on  the  29th  in  exposed  places,  and  a 
grasshopper  lark  was  found  killed  by  the  frost. 
The  month  of  March  was  as  bad  as  could  be — 
frost,  snow,  and  thick  ice  all  through  the  month. 
From  the  21st  to  the  end  of  the  month  there  was 
"  deep  snow  in  Hampshire — deeper  snow  than  at 
any  former  time  this  winter,"  and  this  continued 
until  April  3,  when  the  winter  appears  to  have 
broken  up,  and  spring  time  to  have  come  again, 
and  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies  are  talked  of. 

The  winter  of  1783-4  thus  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  severe  one,  but  (the  Thames  not  having 
been  sufficiently  frozen  to  hold  a  fair  on)  it  seems 
to  be  held  undeserving  of  a  place  among  the 
"  great  frosts,"  beginning  with  that  described  by 
Evelyn  in  1683-84  ;  the  one  in  1716-16  ;  that  of 
1740,  when  people  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  T^iames 
for  weeks  ;  that  of  1788-9  ;  and  the  "Frost  Fair" 
of  1814. 

The  great  frost  in  Henry  JI.'s  reign  (1205) 
began  on  Jan.  14  (Hilary  Day),  and  continued 
till"  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  March,  so  that 
the  ground  could  not  be  tilled." 

GiBBES  RiGAUD. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  great  frost  which  began  in  December,  1783, 
and  lasted  for  three  months,  was  very  general.  In 
the  Gentleman*8  Magazine  for  1784,  voL  liv.,  there 
are  many  notices  of  its  great  severity,  especially 
at  London,  Canterburjr,  Salisbury,  Worcester, 
Northampton,  Barnard  Castle,  Edinburgh,  Am- 
sterdam, Frankfort,  Mannheim,  Rome,  and  Hun- 
gary. There  were  also  about  this  period  several 
storms  of  wind  and  rain  of  remarkable  violence  ; 
and  much  damage  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  Europe  by  the  floods  caused  by  the 
thaws.  No  winter  had  been  so  severe  in  England 
since  the  frost  of  1739-40.        Edward  Solly. 

Palet's  "  Clergyman's  Companion  "  {h^  S. 
viiL  9,  75.)— This  work  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  there  were  certainly  four  editions 
frior  to  the  time  when  it  was  repnnted  bjr  Paley. 
have  the  second  edition,  "  with  alterations  and 
additions,"  Lond.,  8vo.,  1712,  pp.  199  ;  and  Dar- 
ling, in  the  Cydopcedia  Bihlio^phica,  mentions 
a  fourth  edition,  '*  improved,"  Lond.,  8vo.,  1723.> 
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Paley  only  appears  to  have  had  it  reprinted  with 
certain  alterations,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
ever  claimed  any  authorship  or  even  editorship. 
Meadley,  in  his  Xt/e  of  PdUy,  1809,  says  that 
the  compilation  was  at  first  published  anony- 
mously,. "  but  has  passed  through  at  least  nine 
editions,  and  is  now  sanctioned  with  his  name." 
This  was  four  years  after  Paley's  death.  Did  not 
Paley's  first  issue  of  the  Clergyman's  Companum 
appear  as  the  fifth  edition  ?  Practically  the  book 
consists  wholly  of  extracts  from  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  from  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Taylor,  Bp. 
Andrews,  Bp.  Patrick,  Bp.  Cosins,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Mr.  Jenks,  Mr.  Kettlewel,  &c.,  partly  copied 
direct,  and  partly  taken  from  Zacheus  Isham*s 
Daily  Office  for  the  Sicky  with  Occasional  PrayerSy 
Lond.,  8vo.,  1694.  (Watt  and  Allibone  print 
John  in  place  of  Zacheus;  and  Lowndes  gives 
the  name  as  Ishem  in  place  of  Isham,  and  the 
date  1699.  This  is  probably  a  second  edition.) 
Taylor's  Visitation  was  somewhat  "  contracted  for 
the  sake  of  compendiousness  and  more  genuine 
agreeableness,"  and  the  prayers  taken  from  Dr. 
IshanVs  book  had  already  by  him  been  "  shortened 
and  rendered  more  fit  for  use." 

As  none  of  the  ordinary  biographical  authorities 
appear  to  give  any  account  of  Jonn  Wren,  a  little 
more  information  or  a  reference  to  any  notice  of 
him  would  be  desirable.  Edward  Solly. 

St.  Apollonia  (6*^  S.  viiL  144.)— As  the  name 
and  patronage  of  this  saint  are  mentioned,  the 
apparent  reason  why  the  cure  of  the  toothache  was 
assigned  to  her  may  find  a  place.  In  the  letter  of 
Dionysius,  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  {Hist.  Ecd,y  vL  41),  which  describes  her  mv 
tyrdom  in  that  city,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Philip,  A.D.  248-9,  it  is  stated  of  Apollonia : 

'AAAcl  Ka\  rrjv  davfiacrKaTdrnv  totc  irapOkvov 
'TTpeo'PyTiv  8iaXaB6vT€<Sy  rovs  fuv  oSovras  OLTrav- 
TttS,  KOTTTOVTCS  Tas  Q-iayova?,  c^wAacraV  Trvpav 
Bk  vrjo-avTiS  TTpo  rrjs  TroXetos,  (uxrav  mrukovv 
KoraKava-ai,  ei  firf  a'vv€K<f)<avyi(r€i€v  avrots  ra 
rrjs  da'€P€ias  KYjpvyfjLaja-  *H  6€  VTTOirapaiTqord' 
tf^^fip^X^  '^^*  avc^cicro,  (ruvTovoiS  €;rc7r^6>;o"€i/ 

CIS  TO  TTVp,  Kal  KaTa7r€<f}X€KTaU 

Her  emblems,  as  described  in  Husenbeth's 
Emblems  of  Saints,  London,  1860,  are,  "Holding 
a  tooth  in  pincers  ;  her  teeth  pulled  out ;  pincers 
in  left  hand,  tooth  in  right ;  pincers  without  a 
tooth ;  pincers  alone ;  tied  to  a  pillar  and  scourged." 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Douglas  Family  of  Dornoch  (5**»  vii.  243 ; 
viii.  187.)— In  regard  to  Archibald  Douglas  of 
Dornoch,  at  whose  death  I  stated  the  male  line  of 
the  family  became  extinct,  I  derived  the  informa- 
tion from  the  descendants  of  his  sisters,  who  never 
heard  that  Archibald  had  left  sons.  He  had  a 
daughter  Barbara,  who  died  unmarried.     It  is 


scarcely  possible  that  the  McMurdos  and  the 
Menteaths,  who  have  both  been  connected  with 
Dumfriesshire  for  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
should  not  have  been  aware  if  the  male  line  was 
still  carried  on,  as  your  correspondent  states. 
Would  he  be  good  enonch  to  give  lus  authority 
for  his  belief  tl^  Archibsdd  left  three  sons  1  It  is 
only  from  my  antiquarian  tastes  that  I  feel  an 
interest  in  the  question.  The  early  history  of  the 
Dornoch  famil^r  was  obscure,  and  when  I  published 
an  account  of  it  in  my  volume,  DrunUanrig  and 
ike  Douglases,  I  had  not  obtained  the  information, 
which  I  subsequently  procured  from  the  epitiq^ 
in  Moffat  churchyard,  and  which  enabled  me  to 
complete  the  genealogy  to  the  present  time,  as  I 
gave  it  in  "  N.  &  Q." 

I  suspect  that  your  correspondent  is  confounding 
this  Archibald  Douglas  of  Dornoch  with  another 
Archibald  Douglas,  who  was  a  prominent  character 
at  the  same  time  —  Lieut.-Greneral  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  was  colonel  of  the  13th  Dragoons, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Irel^d  ia 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  represented  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  first  in  1762,  ana  secondly  in 
1768.  He  died  in  1778.  If  this  be  the  Archibald 
Douglas  in  whom  your  correspondent  is  interested, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Burchard,  1761,  and  had  one 
son,  Robert,  who  became  Rector  of  Salwarke  and 
Hampton-Lovett.  The  history  of  this  family,  so 
far  as  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  it,  vnll  be 
found  in  the  volume  to  which  I  have  referred. 

C.  T.  Ramagb. 

Oakham,  on  thb  River  Wreak  (5**»  S.  viiL 
147.) — It  is  not  probable  that  Wreak  is  a  misprint 
for  Wash.  Johnston  ^ves  a  river  Wreak,  co. 
Leicester,  and  a  river  Wash  in  Rutland.  Wash, 
or  Gwash,  is  etymologically  the  same  as  Ouse, 
while  Wreak  would  corrupt  from  a  name  Wreag  or 
Wearg,  for  Wear,  Weare,  or  Werre.  Weare  is  the 
name  of  a  river  of  Durham,  and  Wene  of  five 
rivers  of  G^ermany.  There  are  also  the  Yr  Wyre 
Fawr  and  Yr  Wyre  Each  in  co.  Cardigan,  which 
Dr.  Pughe  translates  "  the  Great  Spr^  and  the 
Little  Spread."  This  may  be  correct,  but  the 
names  Weare  and  Werre  are  from  a  different  root 
R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

In  my  young  days  I  spent  much  of  my  time  at 
Oakham  ;  I  never  heard  the  little  stream  alluded 
to  by  CuTHBERT  Bede  called  by  any  other  name 
than  Gwash.  The  Wreak  is  a  river  in  Leicester- 
shire, well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Quorn 
Hunt.  J.  T.  M. 

"  L'appetit  vient  en  mangeant  **  (5*^  S.  viL 
327.)— I  recollect  reading,  but  where  has  at  pre- 
sent escaped  my  memory,  that  this  proverbial 
expression  originated  with  J^rOme  de  Hangest,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  flourished  in   the 
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beginDiog  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Doubtless 
this  is  the  personage  referred  to  by  Rabelais. 

G.  Perratt. 

Baronial  Coins  (5*^  S.  viiL  207.)— Anon,  will 
find  some  baronial  coins  of  Stephen's  reign  de- 
scribed in  Henfrey's  Chiide  to  English  Coins: 
Silver  CoinSfPp,  19-21;   also  five  of  them  en- 

f«Ted  by  J.  Henry  in  his  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
nglish  Coins,  just  published.  They  are  silver 
peonies  of  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (illegiti- 
mate brother  of  Stephen) ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester (illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I.) ;  Eustace 
(eldest  son  of  Stephen) ;  William  (second  son  of 
Stephen) ;  and  Henry  Newburgh,  Earl  of  War- 
wick. Specimens  of  these  coins,  which  are  either 
Qoique  or  extremely  rare,  are  (I  believe)  in  the 
British  Museum.  Stephen's  name  and  ti^e  occur 
only  on  the  coin  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
B.  W.  Adams,  D.D. 
Santry  Rectory,  co.  Dublin. 

The  Counts  of  Vermandois  (6^  S.  viii.  209.) 
—The  line  of  descent  of  the  Counts  of  Vermandois 
is  as  follows : — 1.  Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  second  son 
at  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  He  died  in  810, 
leaving  one  son,  Bernard,  and  five  daughters.  2. 
Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  died  in  818,  leaving  one 
800,  Pepin.  3.  Pepin,  second  of  the  name,  was 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Bernard,  the  eldest 
having  died  young  and  without  issue.  4.  Her- 
bert, killed  in  902,  leaving  one  son.  5.  Herbert, 
second  of  the  name,  died  in  943,  leaving  several 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was,  6.  Albert,  first 
of  the  name.  At  his  death,  in  988,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by,  7.  Herbert,  third  of  the  name.  He  had 
two  sons,  Eudes,  who  died  without  issue,  and,  8. 
Otho,  the  eldest  of  whose  three  sons  was,  9. 
Herbert,  fourth  of  the  name.  His  daughter  AdMe 
was  married  to  Hu^  the  Great  in  1077.  Their 
seventh  child  was  Elizabeth  of  Vermandois,  who 
bv  her  second  husband  became  Countess  of  Surrey. 
Should  Mr.  Mato  require  further  information,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  communicate  all  that  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  Grand  Diction.  Hist  of  Moreri. 

L.  Barb^ 

BUckebarg. 

Mr.  Mato  will  find  a  pedigree  of  these  in 
^hrualogieal  Tables  ilhistrative  of  Modem  History, 
by  H.  B.  George  (Clarendon  Press  Series).  The 
descent  is  more  fully  detailed  in  L^Art  de  VMfier 
les  Dates,  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Pedigree  of  Wiood  and  Mild  Crispin  (5*^ 
3.  viii.  25,  154.)— I  am  indebted  to  A.  Z.  for  his 
notice  of  what  I  sent  But  let  me  explain  that  it 
was  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  (][uestion  of 
the  genealogy  of  those  whom  I  mentioned  any 
further  than  it  was  contained  in  the  document 
from  Testa  de  Nevill,  and  so  far  as  was  required 


for  understanding  this.  Tokig  was  inserted  to 
explain  how  it  was  from  his  death  that  a  daughter 
succeeded  as  heir,  and  not  a  son,  to  the  lands  of 
Wigod  in  Wallingford.  His  name  was  placed  in 
brackets  to  show  that  it  did  not  occur  in  the  above- 
named  document.  I  thought  it  of  sufficient  interest 
to  draw  attention  to  this,  because  the  relationship 
of  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  it  has  only 
been  stated  on  conjecture  hitherto,  in  which  Sir 
H.  Ellis  alone  appeared  to  be  right.  The  docu- 
ment itself  was  only  intended  to  account  for  the 
descent  and  heirship  of  the  land  in  Wallingford. 
It  was  a  report  on  a  local  inquiry.  When  Milo 
died  without  issue,  in  a.d.  1107,  his  own  estate 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  while  the  castle  and  honour 
of  Wsdlingford  remained,  in  right  of  birth,  to  his 
widow.  Kennett,  Par.  Ant,  p.  78,  ed.  1695,  from 
Dugd.,  Mon.f  tom.  i.  p.  582  a,  old  edition. 

On  referring  to  the  Eotuli  Hundredorum,  Lond., 
1801-8, 1  observe  that  the  descent  of  property  at 
Wallingford  is  there  carried  one  step  further.  At 
voL  L  p.  9,  it  is  said  that  Henry  til.  eave  this 
honour  after  the  escheat  to  "his  brotner  Reci 
Alemaii ''  (scU.  Alemannise),  that  is,  to  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  of  whom,  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
there  was  a  double  election  with  Alfonso  X.  of 
Castile.  See  Brice,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
c.  xiii.  pp.  212-29,  Lond.,  1873.  On  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall  the  castle  and  honour  of 
Wallin^ord  descended  to  his  son,  Edmund 
Planta^net,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  with  whom  the 
commissioners  state  it  to  be  in  the  fourth  of 
Edward  I.,  but  "nesciunt  quo  waranto."  Upon 
his  death,  a.d.  1300,  without  heirs,  the  earldom 
became  extinct.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Brisbane  op  Brisbane  (b^  S..  viii.  208.) — 
Genealogist  will  find  the  information  he  wants 
in  Paterson's  History  of  Ayrshire,  voL  il  p.  305 
(1847),  or  vol.  iiL  p.  525  (1866)  ;  Robertson's  De- 
scription of  Cunninghame  (1820),  p.  90  ;  Robert- 
son's Ayrshire  Families  (1823-5),  vol  i.  p.  136  ; 
Pontes  Cunninghams,  by  Dobie  (1876),  p.  222  ; 
and  in  a  genealogical  table  of  the  family  by  Wm. 
Eraser  (1840).  R.  W.  C.  P. 

Beith,  N.B. 

Genealogist  will  find  the  whole  of  his  query 
fully  answered  in  Burke's  History  of  the  Com- 
moners, 1837,  voL  il  pp.  332-6. 

Hirondblle. 

"Sort  of  Fowls"  (6«»  S.  viii.  147.)— Bailey, 
under  the  word,  says  "  a  great  flock,"  and  no  doubt 
he  is  right.  He  does  not  unfortunately,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  give  the  derivation.  It  has 
nothing,  however,  to  do  with  cry,  as  Skinner  and 
Douglas  would  have  us  think.  I  hardly  know 
what  Mr.  Marsh  means  by  "  satisfactory  reason 
for  connecting  the  two  words  " ;  but  in  the  foUow- 
ine  curious  and   interesting  description  of  the 
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migration  of  cranes,  given  by  Jolins  Solinns,  they 
are,  in  a  manner,  certainly  connected,  that  is,  the 
flight  of  a  flock  of  cranes  is  accompanied  by  a  cry. 
As  the  book  is  one  not  generally  known,  I  will, 
though  rather  long,  give  the  words  in  the  original, 
appending  a  translation  for  non-classical  readers  : 

"  Manifestum  sand  est  in  septentrionalem  plagam  hyeme 
grues  frequentissimas  conTolare.  Nee  piguerit  meminisse 
quatenus  expeditiones  suas  dirigant.  Sab  quodam 
xnilitiaB  eunt  signo,  et,  ne  pergentibus  ad  destinata,  vis 
flatuum  renitatur,  arenas  devorant,  sublatisque  lapelluHs 
ad  moderatam  graritatem  sabnrrantur.  Tunc  contendant 
in  altissima,  ot  de  excelsiore  specula   metentur  quas 

5 etant  terras.  Fidens  meata  prseit  caterras,  at  Tolatus 
esidiam  castiget,  Toceqae  cogat  agmen.  Ea  abi 
obraocata  est,  succedit  alia.  Pontum  tranfitarsB, 
angastas  oaptant,  et  quidera  eas,  nam  promtum  est  oculis 
deprehendere,  quse  inter  Tauricam  sunt  et  Paphlagoniam ; 
id  eat,  inter  Carambim  et  Kpiov  fiirunrov*  Cum  trans 
medium  alreum  adrentasse  se  sciunt,  scrapulorum 
sarcina  pedes  Uberant,  ita  at  nautie  prodiderunt,  com- 
pluti  ssspe  ex  iUo  casu  imbre  sazatili.  Arenas  non  prius 
remoTunt  quam  securso  sedis  su»  fuerint.  Concors 
cora  omnium  pro  fatigatis ;  adeo  ut  si  qose  defecerint, 
coDgruant  uniTersss,  lassasoue  saotollant,  usque  dnm 
Tires  otio  recuperentur.  Nee  in  terra  cura  segnior. 
Excubias  nocte  diTidunt,  ut  exsomnis  sit  decima 
quseque.  Vigiles  ponduscula  digitis  amplectuntur,  quas 
81  fort^  exciderint,  somnum  coarguant.  Quod  caTendum 
erit,  clangor  indicat." 

"It  is  quite  certain  that  cranes  in  great  numbers 
migrate  to  the  north  during  winter.  And  the  nature  of 
these  migrations  is  so  singular  that  a  description  of  it 
cannot  fail  of  interest.  They  proceed  in  a  kind  of 
military  order,  and  that  they  may  not  be  driven  from 
their  course  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  they  swallow  a 
quantity  of  nand,  and  take  up  small  stones  in  their 
claws,  by  which  they  balla«t  them8elT(>s,  as  it  were, 
against  the  opposing  force.  They  then  take  a  very  high 
upward  flight,  that  from  an  elevated  point  of  observation 
they  may  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  region  for 
which  they  are  making.  One  well  acquainted  with  the 
route  is  appointed  leader,  in  addition  to  which  duty  he 
has,  by  his  cry,  to  reprove  the  indolent  and  to  urge  on 
all  to  greater  speed.  When  any  leader  becomes  hoarse, 
another  takes  his  place.  Having  to  cross  the  sea,  they 
choose  the  narrowest  parts,  and  especially  those— easily 
discernible— which  lie  between  Taurica  and  Paphlagonia, 
that  is,  between  Carambis  and  Kpiov  /ilrwirov.  As  soon 
as  they  know  that  they  have  got  past  the  middle  they 
drop  the  pebbles  from  their  claws.  This  sailors  tell  us, 
who  declare  they  have  been  often  covered  with  the 
shower  of  the  falling  stones.  The  sand,  however,  they 
do  not  disgorge  till  they  have  safely  reached  their  de 


stination.  When  any  become  so  fatigued  as  to  be  unable 
(o  go  on,  a  universal  sympathy  is  excited,  and  the  flock 
in  a  body  fly  to  their  relief,  and  continue  to  support 


them  till  they  have  recovered  strength  enouzh  to  resume 
their  flight  On  land  the  same  prudent  care  is  practised. 
Thev  divide  the  night  into  ten  watches,  so  that  some  one 
is  always  keeping  guurd.  Each  sentinel  has  a  small 
weight  in  his  claws,  which  whenever  it  falls  tells  that 
he  is  asleep.  Danger  at  hand  is  indicated  by  a  cry.** 
Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Is  not  sary  the  oormption  and  abbreviation  of 
ikftii^^  which  is  a  common  word  in  Scotch  ?  An 
Englishman  cannot,  as  a  rule,  pronounce  the  ch^ 
which  is  not  rendered  as  in  scratch,  but  somewhat 


like  ugh.  In  the  Borders,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  word  becomes  geraUch  or 
scraugh,  and  I  know  of  a  hen,  particularly  marked 
for  her  noisy  behaviour,  getting  the  nickname  of 
"  Scrauchy  "  from  the  family  who  possessed  her. 

C.  G. 
Kelso. 

A  Botanical  Puzzle  (5^  S.  viiL  146.)— I  have 
ever  been  sceptical  as  to  mommy  wheat  and  the 
oats  that  are  said  to  have  grown  when  the  soil  in 
a  Roman  station  has  been  disturbed,  but  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  henbane  will 
germinate  after  being  buried  for  many  years.  I 
have  made  the  strictest  inquiry,  and  I  cannot  find 
that  any  henbane  has  been  permitted  to  flower  or 
seed  in  the  garden  here  or  on  the  adjoining  land 
within  human  memory.  Yet  on  almost  every 
occasion  when  we  have  disturbed  the  soil  to  a 
greater  depth  than  ordinary  a  few  plants  have 
sprung  up.  About  ten  years  ago,  when  I  made  a 
sunk  fence  to  cut  off  the  western  part  of  the  garden 
from  the  adjoining  grass  field,  quite  a  crop  of  these 
plants  appeared.  The  land  had  certainly  been 
pasture  for  many  generations,  but  it  was  probably 
in  pre-Reformation  times  a  part  of  the  garden  of 
the  preceptory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  which  stood  very  near.  There  seems 
also  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of  flax 
will  retain  its  vitality  for  a  long  period.  An 
ancestor  of  mine  about  the  year  1745  laid  down  to 
grass  a  field  which  had  been  under  cultivation  by 
the  plough.  As  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days, 
the  last  crop  he  took  was  flax,  and  the  grass  seeds 
were  sown  amongst  it  Somewhere  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  after  this  my  grandfather  found 
it  necessary  to  drain  the  fleld,  and,  as  every  one 
who  has  had  to  do  with  work  of  this  kind  knows, 
in  draining  work  there  is  always  some  soil  to  spare, 
that  is,  more  than  will  fill  tne  trench  without  a 
hillock  being  raised  over  it.  My  grandfather  dis- 
liked seeing  these  long,  unsightly  hillocks,  and 
ordered  the  waste  soil  to  be  strewn  about  over  the 
turf.  The  work  was  done  in  the  winter,  and  when 
spring  came  a  quantity  of  flax  sprung  up  among 
this  soil.  I  was  told  the  above  fact  by  my  father, 
who  saw  the  flax  growing,  and  who  was  a  careful 
observer.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
flax  seed  could  have  been  scattered  there  after  the 
soil  was  disturbed,  but  held  the  opinion  most  con- 
fidently that  it  had  lain  in  the  ground  ever  since 
it  was  "laid  down  to  grass,"  upwards  of  sixty 
years  before.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  spontaneous  appearance  of  henbane  in  North 
Lincolnshire,  after  the  breaking  up  of  old  soil, 
described  by  Mr.  Cordeaux,  may  perhaps  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  of  henbane  having  been  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood  some  years  previously 
and  its  cultivation  having  been  since  abandoned. 
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"M-WL.  CoRDEAUX  wUl  probably  know  whether  such 
lias  been  the  case.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  henbane 
srrowers  that  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  a 
long  time  before  germinating.  At  Bodioote,  near 
Hanbur^,  where  Mr.  Rufns  Usher  grows  large 
quantities  of  biennial  henbane  for  m^icinal  pur- 
poses, the  seeds  after  being  sown  come  up  in  the 
same  eccentric  manner.  They  will  remain  in  the 
ground,  I  am  assured,  for  seven,  eight,  and  even 
ten  years  before  the  plants  appear,  the  ground  in 
the  mean  time  being  regularly  ploughed  over  and 
other  crops — turnips,  potatoes,  and  such  like — 
obtained.  John  E.  Jackson. 

Jocelyn  Boad,  Bichmond. 

^Iandril  (5*^  S.  viii.  186.)— This  name  for  a 
coalminer's  pick  is,  I  believe,  quite  peculiar  to 
Wales — at  least,  so  the  Welsh  miners  wno  work  in 
this  neighbourhood  tell  me.  The  instrument 
known  here  and  in  Derbyshire  as  a  mandril  is  a 
short,  stiff  steel  bar,  which  is  used  for  drilling 
holes  in  coal  or  rock  for  the  insertion  of  blasting 
charges.  The  bar  is  worked  by  two  men,  one 
holding  it  with  his  hands  plumb,  or  level  with  the 
hole  required,  while  the  other  man  hits  the  head 
with  a  heavy  hammer.  The  bar  is  slightly  shifted 
between  each  blow  by  the  man  holding  it.  The 
Welsh  call  this  bar  a  "  chiseL"  In  the  Forest  of 
Dean  a  miner's  pick  is  called  a  *'  maddocks,"  while 
in  the  mining  district  of  Durham  it  is  called  a 
'*  pike.''  A  part  of  an  ordinary  turning  lathe  is 
also  called  a  mandril.  It  is  a  part  of  the  parts 
which  hold  the  article  while  it  is  turned.  Some 
of  the  turners  here  say  their  mandril  should  be 
spelled  "  maundrilL"  Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Had  this  word  been  of  Welsh  origin  it  would 
have  probably  been  found  in  Pughe's  Dictionary. 
It  may  be  another  form  of  mandrel^  part  of  a  turn- 
ing lathe,  from  the  French  mandrin,  the  origin  of 
which,  according  to  Littr<^,  is  unknown.  Conf. 
Surenne's  Dictionary  and  Littrd.  It  would  also 
corrupt  from  mine-drilL         R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Oarrick. 

Archbishop  Sharp  (6*>»  S.  viii.  149.)--The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  from  the  Scottish  Nation,  by 
W.  Anderson,  a  work  remarkable  for  accuracy  in 
matters  connected  with  Scotch  family  history  : — 

"  By  bis  wife,  Helen  Moncrieff,  daughter  of  the  laird 

ofBanderston,  Archbishop  Sharp  had three  daughters, 

the  eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  Erskine  of  Cambo, 
the  second  to  Cunningham  of  Barns,  and  the  youngest, 
Margaret,  to  WiiUam,  eleventh  Lord  Saltoun  "  (iii.  445). 

**  On  Saturdav,  May  8, 1679,  while  travelling  with  his 

ddest  daughter^  Isabel,  from  Edinburgh, the  primate's 

carriage  was  met  on  Magus  Moor,"  &o.  (iiL  443). 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  partly  corroborates 
the  statement  of  another  correspondent  (p.  187) 
with  regard  to  Margaret,  the  second  daughter  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  except  that  it  appears  from  the 


work  now  quoted  that  she  married  the  eleventh 
and  not  the  second  Lord  Saltoun,  which  was  im- 
possible. A«  E.  F. 
Lennox  Street,  Edinburgh. 

"Caronieules"  (5*»»S.  viii  188.)— The  "cor- 
nelian'' stone  used  to  be  called  in  French  cam^oU 
(t.e.  flesh-coloured,  from  Lat.  ca^rn").  The  Grerman 
names  are  Kamiol,  Kameol,  or  Kamioh.  Modem 
French  has  cornaline;  Italian,  comiola;  Portu- 
guese, comdina;  Spanish,  comerina.  These 
words  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  comu 
(comeolus),  either  because  the  mineral  is  somewhat 
transparent,  like  horn,  or  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance with  the  finger  nail  (cf.  onyx).  Menage's 
derivation,  ^^  cornaline  =  coraline"  is  a  mere 
curiosity.  The  word  cargnieule  is  unknown  to 
me.  Will  your  correspondent  favour  me  with  one 
or  two  quotations  where  the  term  occurs  ? 

G.  A.  SCHRUMPF. 
Tettenhall  College,  Staffordshire. 

Sir  Thomas  Swinnerton  (5**  S.  viiL  169),  who 
married  Maud  Holland,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  sister-in-law  of  Joan  Plantagenet,  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,  who  was  the  wife  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  certainly  served  in  the  wars  of  that 
period — if  not  in  France,  in  Scotland,  for  I  find  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scotch,  as  the  following 
extract  shows :  "  Issue  Roll,  Michaelmas,  31 
Edw.  IIL,  October  14.— To  Sir  Thomas  de 
Swynnerton,  Knight,  lately  taken  in  the  wars  in 
Scotland.  In  money  paid  to  him  of  the  king's 
gift  for  his  ransom,  100/."  E.  M. 

The  Massts  of  Dunham  Massy  (6*^  S.  viiL 
188.) — Most  of  the  particulars  required  will  be 
found  in  Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire,  vol.  L 
pp.  398-9,  for  the  parent  stock,  and  at  p.  424  for 
the  Sale  branch  of  the  family.  The  first  mention 
of  the  family,  I  believe,  is  that  to  be  found  on 
p.  47  of  the  Doomsday  Book  of  Cheshire,  as  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  W.  Beamont,  where  Hamon  is  re- 
corded as  holding  Dunham  of  the  Earl  (Hugh,  first 
Norman  Earl  of  Chester).  The  reason  the  heads 
of  this  house  did  not  appear  in  Parliament,  although 
holding  the  lofty  title  of  baron,  was  that  they  were 
not  tenants-in-chief  holding  direct  from  the  sove- 
reign, as  the  law  required  that  those  barons  before 
the  Parliament  of  1265  should  be.  Hugh  Lupus 
and  his  immediate  successors  held  almost  regal 
sway  over  their  barons,  of  whom  Hamon  Massy 
and  his  heirs  formed  part.  They  held  their  court 
in  the  city  of  Chester.  Cann  Hughes. 

Chester. 

Devon  Provincialisms  (5^  S.  viiL  166.) — 
Shippen  is  of  Saxon  origin  (Scypene),  meaning  a 
cow-house,  an  ox-stall,  described  by  Bailey  as 
a  North-countnr  word,  therefore  not  peculiar  to 
Devonshire.  The  same  authority  gjfi 
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or  docksUVf  one  that  enticeth  away  another  man's 
servants " ;  and  also  "  Want  [fant>  of  }>ent>an, 
Sax.,  to  turn  up,  because  it  turns  up  the  earth],  a 
mole  (N.C.) "  ;  meaning,  again,  a  North-countrj 
word.  Kingston. 

Whatelt  on  Defoe  (6*»»  S.  yiii.  185.)— Would 
not  the  want  of  the  water  required  for  growing 
rice  have  been  a  better  criticism  of  the  arch- 
bishop's 1  P.  P. 

Watt  and  Allibone  (5*^  S.  vi.  342  ;  viii.  151, 
178,  238.)— While  deprecating  the  idea  that  I 
imagine  I  am  one  of  the  "  learned  correspondents'' 
alluded  to,  and  leaving  to  Prof.  Mator  that 
epithet,  to  which  he  is  properly  entitled,  I  can, 
nevertheless,  give  my  notions  on  the  question  Mr. 
Walford  refers  to.  Watt  and  Allibone  are  no 
worse  than  Lowndes  or  any  similar  publications  ; 
in  fact,  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say  they  are 
better,  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  been  picked 
out  for  criticism.  One  of  the  great  points  in 
Watt's  work  is  the  subject  index,  in  which  every 
other  work  I  know  of  is  deficient.  Numerous 
works  have  what  they  call  indexes  or  subject 
indexes,  but  they  are  all  shams  compared  to 
Watt's. 

Mr.  Walford  asks  for  the  kind  of  errors.  It 
would  require  as  much  space  as  the  works  them- 
selves occupv  to  enumerate  the  errors,  and  the 
kind  is  also  legion.  Put  not  your  trust  in  man. 
Never  rely  upon  the  statements  in  any  bibliotheca ; 
look  upon  them  as  guilty  until  proved  innocent. 
Mr.  Walford  is  no  doubt  acquainted  with  Prof. 
Be  Morgan's  Arithmetical  Books,  The  introduc- 
tion gives  the  class  of  errors  you  have  to  be  on  the 
look  out  for.  That  is  a  work  I  think  he  can  rely 
upon,  as  far  as  believing  that  the  books  described 
exist,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  learned 

Erofessor ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  compilers  of 
Lige  works  to  follow  such  a  system — they  must 
depend  upon  others  for  materials.  I  believe  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  Smith's  C(UaIogue  of 
Friends'  Boohs  and  the  Bibliotheca  Chmubimds  of 
Messrs.  Boase  and  Courtney.  But  that  the  work 
is  privately  printed  I  might  also  name  the  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum,  lately  referred  to  in  your 
columns  as  distinguished  by  the  most  conscientious 
accuracy,  the  author  never  describing  a  book  he 
has  not  read.  A  few  other  later  executed  biblio- 
graphical works  of  a  special  character  may  also  be 
relied  upon.  What  is  wanted  are  special  biblio- 
graphies. For  example,  Mr.  Walford  has  studied 
insurance  and  statistics  ;  he  is  therefore  probably 
in  a  position  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
bibliography,  if  he  will  make  a  bibliographical 
list  like  Prof.  De  Morgan  did  with  his  arithmetic 
books,  following  his  plan  of  including  everything, 
but  discarding  the  learned  professor's  eccentricities 
or  enumeration.    MacCulloch's  Literature  of  Poli- 


tical Economy  is  robbed  of  half  its  value  by  his 
system  of  selection.  The  works  he  does  not 
mention  he  says  he  has  left  out  as  worthless ;  but 
then  one  is  always  in  doubt  wheUier  the  particular 
book  one  has  is  worthless  or  was  simply  unknown 
to  the  great  economist. 

It  would  be  invidious  for  me  to  point  out  the 
"  kind  of  errors " ;  that  is,  however,  rendered  un- 
necessary, as  the  thinff  has  already  been  done  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  Tonffa  respected  contributor 
to  "  N.  &  Q."  If  Mr.  Walford  will  refer  to 
Bolton  Comey's  pamphlet,  On  the  Niw  General 
Biographuxd  Dictionary,  a  Specimen  of  Amateur 
Criticism  in  Letters  addressed  to  Mr,  Sylvanus 
Urban,  1839,  he  will  also  find  exactly  the  class  of 
errors  that  are  mostly  prevalent  and  still  have  to 
be  guarded  against. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  attended  the 
Conference  of  Librarians,  and  after  hearing  Mr. 
Walford's  interesting  papers,  and  identifying 
him  as  the  author  of  that  excellent  and  learned 
work,  the  Insurance  Cyclopcedia,  I  am  confirmed 
in  m^  original  impression  that  in  asking  his 
questions  he  was  simply  poking  fun  at  us,  and 
that  he  knows  as  well  as,  if  not  letter  than,  any  of 
us  what  he  asks  for.  Olphar  Hamst. 

38,  Doughty  Street,  W.C. 

The  late  J.  Lionel  Williams  (5*^  S.  viii, 
260.)— In  your  paper  announcing  the  death  of  a 
clever  artist,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Wmiams,  there  are 
remarks  kindly  put  respecting  the  ability  of  father 
and  son  I  entirely  agree  with,  but  I  think  you 
must  be  in  error  in  stating  that  the  sons  of  Samuel 
Williams  assisted  their  father  in  engraving  some 
of  his  work  that  appeared  in  Hone's  Every-Day 
Book  and  Table  Book.  Permit  me  to  state  the 
first  edition  of  the  Every-Day  Book  was  published 
in  1825,  the  Table  Book  in  1827.  Now,  if  ^Ir. 
J.  Lionel  Williams  was  bom  in  1815,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  one  so  young  (ten  years)  to 
have  assisted  his  father,  wood-engraving  being  a 
difficult  art  to  learn,  and  taking  some  years  to 
master.  Allow  me  also  to  remark  no  mention  is 
made  in  your  article  of  Mr.  Williams's  (senior) 
best  work  in  those  books,  namely,  the  Months  in 
the  Year  Book,  which  he  engraved  for  my  house  ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  eany  impressions  in  the 
Every 'Day  Book,  &c.,  they  were  printed  torn 
plaster  casts  or  moulds.  It  was  lert  for  me  to 
print  the  whole  of  the  cuts  from  the  original 
blocks,  and  any  one  comparing  the  first  edition 
with  mine  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the  difference, 
mine  being  crisp  and  clear,  while  the  others  are 
thick  and  leady.  William  Tboo. 

Pancras  Lane. 

Dr.  Price,  Alchemist  (5*>»  S.  viii  22a)— In 
the  parish  church  of  Stoke-next-Guildford  is  a 
marble  monument,  wiUi  theJoUowing  inscription : 
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"  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  James 
Price,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  son  or  James  and  Margaret  Higgen- 
botham,  who  deMkrted  this  life  ye  81st  of  July,  1783, 
aged  25  years.    Hea  !    Qoalis  erat ! " 

This  eccentric  man  inherited  the  fortune  and 
assumed  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  James 
Price,  citizen  of  London.  He  entered  himself  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  physic.  In  1782  he  published  an  account 
of  some  experiments  in  mercury,  silver,  and  gold, 
made  at  Guildford  in  May  of  that  year  in  presence 
of  Lord  King  and  many  other  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  account  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction.  It  anpears  that 
mercury  was  put  into  a  crucible,  placed  on  a  fire, 
and  after  other  ingredients  had  been  put  in  a  cer- 
tain red  powder  furnished  by  him  was  added. 
The  crucible  in  due  time  was  cooled  and  broken, 
when  a  globule  of  yellow  metal  was  found  at  the 
bottom,  which  proved  to  be  pure  gold.  In  other 
experiments  a  white  vowder  produced  silver,  and 
in  others  the  red  powder  transmuted  the  silver  into 
gold.  His  experiments,  and  the  respectability  of 
the  spectators  of  his  manipulations,  procured  him 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Oxford,  and  an  introduction 
to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
Fellow.  This  society  required  that  the  preten- 
sions of  their  new  associate  should  be  thoroughly 
sifted  ;  and  he  was  commanded  under  pain  of  ex- 
pulsion to  repeat  his  experiments  before  a  special 
committee.  Dreading  a  detection  of  the  imposture, 
he  took  a  draught  of  laurel  water  (prussic  acid), 
and  ended  his  troubled  life  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five. 

In  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Literary  Institute 
in  this  town  is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Price  in 
crayons  by  John  Bussell,  R.A. ;  and  in  the  Library 
of  the  same  institution  are  the  two  editions  of  his 
Experiments,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in 
1782  and  the  following  year.     D.  M.  Stevens. 

Goildford. 

Jewish  Receipts:  Priort  op  Holt  Trinity, 
London  (5*^  S.  viii  167.)-— Mr.  Davis  may  be 
glad  to  learn  this  is  noticed  in  Dugdale's  Moncuti- 
con,  ed.  1830  (B.  Mus.,  2062,  e),  vol.  vi.  part  i. 
p.  151,  note  e  of  Tanner's  Refer,  to  Rec.  and  MSS.: 
— "  Acquietantias  factas  Priori  S.  Trinitatis  per 
qnosdam  Juda&os  Latinse  et  Hebraice.— MS.  in 
Bibl.  Cotton.  Claud.,  D.  ii.,  52,  cartam  re  Hen. 
m."  The  preceding  page  gives  the  priors,  viz. 
Peter,  Richard,  John  Toting,  Gilbert,  Eustachius, 
William  AygnelL  S.  M.  Drach. 

Tasso  and  his  Translators  (5^  S.  viii.  161, 
236.>— I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  one  more  to 
the  list  of  translations  of  Tasso  eiven  by  your  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Bouchibr.  Many  years  ago  I 
had  one  lent  me  by  a  friend,  which  I  read  with 
pleasure  at  that  time,  and  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say  it  possesses  no  inconsiderable  merit.    It  is 


by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
l^inity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  published  in 
London  in  1818.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  then 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Law  ;  the  preface  is  dated 
from  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  Dec.  7,  1817.  From 
that  place  he  appears  to  have  soon  removed  to 
Crofbon,  Yorkshure,  of  which  place  he  was  in  sole 
charge,  the  rector  being  a  non-resident.  My  friend 
during  his  residence  there  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  describes  him  as  a  person  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, very  handsome  and  gentlemanly.  That  friend 
being  an  excellent  Italian  scholar,  and  well  read 
in  the  literature  of  that  language,  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  has  told  me  many  particulars  of  his 
character  and  private  life. 

I  do  not  know  where  he  went  on  leaving 
Crofton.  Perhaps  this  brief  notice  may  be  the 
means  of  eliciting  some  further  particulars  respect- 
ing him.  H.  R  Wilkinson. 

Anerlay,  S.E. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion  of  Hoole  as  a  trans- 
lator coincides  with  that  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bouchier.  In  his  diary,  under  date  June  4, 
1826,  he  writes  thus  (Lockhart's  Life,  vi.  317) : — 

"  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  used  to  tell  ma  of  Mr.  Hoole, 
the  translator  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  in  that  capacity 
a  noble  transmuter  of  gold  into  lead,  that  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  India  House,  with  long  ruffles  and  a  snuff- 
coloured  suit  of  clothes,  who  occasionally  visited  her 
father,  John,  Earl  of  Bute.  She  sometimes  conversed 
with  him,  and  was  amused  to  find  that  he  did  exactly  so 
many  couplets  day  by  day,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and 
habit  had  made  it  light  to  him,  however  heavy  it  might 
seem  to  the  reader." 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

Witchcraft  Trials  (5*»»  S.  viii.  169,  202,  244, 
255.) — I  have  a  small  volume — 

"  A  I  Short  I  Treatise  |  touching  |  Sheriffs  Accompts. 
I  Written  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Mat-  |  thew  Hale,  Kt, 
sometime  Lord  Chief  |  Justice  of  His  Majesty's  Court 
of  I  KingVBench.  |  To  which  is  added,  A  Tryal  of  | 
Witches,  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Bury  J  St.  Edmonds,  for 
the  County  of  Suf-  |  folk,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1664, 
be- 1  fore  the  said  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Kt.  I  London:  | 
Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Will  |  Sbrowsbery,  at  the 
Bible  in  |  Duke-Lane.    1683." 

Is  the  book  of  any  value  ?    Would  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Swiny  like  to  refer  to  it  ? 

G.  H.  Hatdon. 

Jacobite  Squibs:  "Herb  Sarum  ltes,  of 
LATE  AS  WISE,"  &c.  (5»>»  S.  viii.  206,  276.)— The 
verses  beginning  thus  will  be  found  in  A  Choice 
CoUeetitm  of  Poetry,  "by  the  Most  Ingenious 
Men  of  the  Age,"  &c.,  "  most  carefully  collected  by 
Joseph  Yarrow,  Comedian,"  York,  1738,  voL  ii. 
p.  120,  Brit.  Mus.,  11621,  b.  F.  D.  quotes  them 
from  a  MS.  0. 

Curious  Use  op  Words  (b^  S.  vii.  468  ;  viii. 
16, 179.)— Pa«fe  is  frequently  heard  it  the  West  ^ 
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Riding  of  Yorkshire  both  as  a  verb  and  a  noun  ; 
but  it  has  always  a  yery  different  signification  from 
either  of  those  given  by  your  correspondents 
R.  R.  and  Mr.  Blenkinsopp.  It  means  in  that 
county  to  throw  down  quickly  or  fall  down 
suddenly.  Thus,  **  It  rains  with  a  posh  "  ;  "  He 
pcuhed  that  down  in  a  tantrum/'  &c. 

H.  E.  Wilkinson. 
Anerley,  S.E. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Use  op  the 
Cope  (5^  S.  viii.  126,  176,  191,  249.)-Why  has 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  omitted  the  name  of 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  from  the  names  of  those 
who  taught  '^reverence  for  our  grand  national 
architecture "  1  His  Cathedral  A  ntiq  uitieSy  wrought 
out  amidst  the  opposition  and  snubbings  of  deans 
and  chapters,  did  more  than  anything  to  inspire 
a  love  for  those  grand  monuments  and  to  prevent 
the  grime,  dirt,  disfigurement,  and  decay  which 
were  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  then  cus- 
todians. Clarrt. 

"Roister  Doister"  (5«»  S.  viil  47,  214.)— 
TUivile. — In  the  Myroure  of  oure  Ladye,  edited 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt  for  E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  series, 
xix.,  is  the  following  passage  : — 

"An  holy  Abbot...... whyle  he  stode  in  the  qujerat 

mattyBS,  he  nwe  a  fende  that  had  a  lontre  and  a  greate 
poke  haiigynge  about  hys  necke,  and  went  aboote  the 
quyer  from  one  to  an  other,  and  wayted  bysely  after  all 
letters,  and  syllables,  and  wordes,  and  faylynges,  that 
eny  made ;  and  them  he  gathered  dylygently  and  put'e 

them  in  hys  poke and  sayd,  I  am  a  ponre  dynel,  and 

my  name  ys  Tytyuvlius,  &  I  do  myne  offyce  that  is 
commytted  vnto  me. — P.  54. 

R.  R.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

The  Isle  op  Man  (6"»  S.  viil  127,  251.)— To 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  ancient  histor3rof 
the  Isle  of  Man,  I  venture  to  recommend  an  essay 
entitled  Mann :  Us  Name$,  and  their  Origins^  by 
J.  M.  Jeffcott,  Esq.,  "  the  High  Bailiff  of  Castle- 
town, Isle  of  Mann  "  (London,  Philip  &  Son,  Fleet 
Street,  1873).  A  vast  fund  of  curious  and  valu- 
able matter  is  compressed  within  a  few  pages.  How 
the  island  came  to  be  designated  "Mann"  is 
clearly  shown,  as  well  as  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  tribe  or  race  of  the  Manapii  by  whom 
it  was  occupied.  Wm.  B.  M:ac  Case. 

For  books  on  the  Isle  of  Man  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  following : — 

"  Bibliotheca  Monensis :  a  Bibliographical  Account  of 
Works  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  William  Hurri- 
son.  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  1861,"  8to.  pp.  viii-208. 
Being  vol.  viil  of  the  Manx  Society's  publications.  A 
new  edition  of  this  work  (1876,  pp.  xiiS12)  forms  vol 
xxiv.  of  the  same  series. 

c.  w.  s. 

Virginia  (6"»  S.  viii.  27,  76,  162.)— The  cele- 
brated divine,  William  Crashaw,  preacher  of  the 


Temple,  and  father  of  the  poet,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  Lord  Delaware,  in  February,  1615, 
in  view  of  his  expected  departure  for  America,  dis- 
closes the  origin  of  the  name  Virginia  in  these 
words : — 

"  And  thou,  Virginia  !  whom,  though  mine  eyes  tee 
not,  my  heart  shall  love,  how  hath  Goa  honoured  thee  ! 
Thou  hast  thy  name  from  the  worthiest  queen  that  ever 
the  world  had." 

Deluen. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.8.A. 

"Toot  Hills"  (5^  S.  viL  461  ;  viii.  56,  138.) 
— At  Carnarvon  there  is  a  hill  called  Toot  HilL 
W.  F.  Mabsh  Jackson. 

Book-plates  (5**»  S.  viil  200.)— That  these 
should  not  have  been  in  use  with  us  earlier  than 
the  last  century  appears  at  first  sight  easily  re- 
futable, but  on  seeking  proof  to  the  contrary  it  is 
not,  I  find,  so  readily  forthcoming.  I  have  a  fine 
example  of  an  armorial  plate  which  I  think  rather 
earlier.  Upon  a  beautiful  umber-tinted  ground  of 
a  lattice  pattern,  a  square  in  the  centre,  artistically 
formed  by  an  arrangement  of  books,  contains  a 
scroll  displaying  a  handsomely  ornamented  coat 
of  arms,  inscribed  "Thomas  Smith,  of  D" 
Commons,  Gent.**  This  is  preserved  in  a  copy  of 
Pairick*8  PsalmSy  1679,  and  although  the  plate  ky 
as  usual,  undated,  it  may  probably  belong  to  that 

Eeriod.  I  may  here  note  another  book-plate  which 
as  fallen  into  my  hands ;  it  is  that  very  remark- 
able one  of  Sir  francis  Fust,  in  two  distinct  parts, 
the  first  or  larger  one  recording  the  marriages  in 
both  lines  of  Sir  F.  Fust,  of  Hill  Court,  said  by  a 
writer  in  "  N.  &  Q."  {A^  S.  v.  65)  to  be,  as  fer 
as  he  knows,  "  unique  in  England."  This,  with 
the  smaller  one,  I  found  in  a  tattered  copy  of  an 
old  novel,  entitled  Cleveland  ;  and  as  the  Fasts 
owed  their  baronetcy  to  Charles  IL,  I  thought 
they  could  not  find  a  fitter  resting-place  than  in 
my  copy  of  The  Mxie^s  Wdcomey  so  complimentary 
to  his  grand£aither,  James  I.  J.  O. 

A  FoLK-LoRE  Society  (5«»  S.  v.  124,  294, 457; 
vi.  12,  37,  90,  137,  198;  vu.  77,  375,  497.)— I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  add  another  name  to  the  list  of 
newspapers  publishing  folk-lore  columns.  In 
Auipist  the  Ardrosmn  and  Saltcoats  Herald  opened 
such  a  column,  with  the  view  more  especially,  I 
understand,  of  receiving  communications  on  folk- 
lore and  other  matters  relating  to  Ayrshire. 

William  Gborqe  Black. 

Glasgow. 

"Stag"  {6^  S.  viil  226)  in  the  dialect  of 
Northern  Lindsey  means  a  cock  of  any  breed,  not 
specially  a  game-cock.  Mabsl  Pjsacogk. 

Lucifer  Matches  (b^  S.  viL  469  ;  viil  93.)— 
As  these  useful  little  articles  have  already  been 
noticed  several  times  i9^*N._&^ft«,"  I  might 
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mention  a  kind  of  them  long  since  foiffotten,  which 
I  recollect  seeing  for  sale  some  time  aboat  the  year 
1848.  These  matches  were  6%t  slips  of  wood,  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  match,  and  tipped  with  a 
Uouh  staff,  but  the  mode  of  lighting  was  what 
was  peculiar.  They  were  lighted  by  the  same  kind 
of  action  as  that  by  which  a  pen  is  wiped  in  an 
ordinary  pen-wiper.  Each  box  was  furnished  with 
two  or  three  little  folding  leaves  of  stout  sand- 
paper. One  of  these  was  t^en  out,  folded  double, 
and  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  match  was  held 
in  the  right-hand  fingers,  and  was  pulled  quickly 
through  between  the  surfaces  of  the  sand-paper. 
It  was  not  a  very  successful  plan,  as  the  matches 
sometimes  flailed  to  light.  W.  H.  P. 

"Lbad,  kihdlt  Light"  :  The  Contributors 
TO  THR  "  Lyra  Apostolica  "  (6**  S.  viii.  220, 
238, 258.) — In  a  list  of  contributors  to  the  Lyra 
ApodoHca  given  by  General  Rigaud,  from  a 
memorandum  in  his  brother's  copy  of  the  book, 
the  writer  signing  himself  c  is  identified  with 
R.  Wilberforce,  the  bishop.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  a  similar  list  in  my  copy,  which  coincides 
with  General  Rigaud's  with  this  exception,  that 
€  is  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
bishop,  and  author  of  several  well-known  works, 
who  was  once  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  and 
quitted  the  communion  of  the  English  Church  for 
that  of  Rome  not  long  after  the  Gorham  Judg- 
ment. At  this  distance  of  time  I  am  unable  to 
remember  the  authority  for  my  statement,  but  I 
think  it  must  have  been  Newman's  Apologia,  to 
which  I  have  no  opportunity  of  referring  at  present. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  which  is  right, 
OkNSRAL  Rigaud's  list  or  mine,  and  which  of 
these  two  brothers,  both  so  eminently,  though  so 
tariously,  gifted,  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
coDtribotora  to  the  Lyra  Apostoltca,  A  resident 
at  Oxford  can  ascertain  this  better  than  a  country 
parson.  G.  D.  W.  0. 

[0.  P.  writes  that  it  was  the  archdeacon,  Robert 
Woberforce,  who  was  the  contributor.] 

A  Popular  Idea  (5'^  S.  viiL  208.) — According 
to  the  ConstitutioJis  of  the  Borough  and  Town  of 
Weymouth  and  Melcomhe  Regis,  a  defendant  io 
the  local  court  was  entitled  to  make  four  "  de- 
&ult8''  of  appearance  to  answer  the  charge  against 
liim.  Probably  some  fee  was  enacted  to  com- 
pensate the  clerk  for  the  trouble  of  making  the 
entry.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  anciently  in 
niany  other  places,  1  have  no  doubt. 

Thos.  B.  Groves. 

Heraldic  (6^  S.  viiL  209.) — The  crest  was 
worn  supported  by  a  chapeau  or  wreath,  or  some- 
times it  rose  above  a  coronet.  It  also  became  a 
usage  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  have  the  crest 
rise  from  out  of  a  coronet,  which  was  simply  a 
decoration  to  the  helm,  and  supplied  the  place  of 


the  more  prevalent  wreath.  This  crest-coronet  is 
still  retained  in  modern  heraldry.  It  is  commonly 
blazoned  as  **a  ducal  coronet,"  but  has  no  re- 
ference, however,  to  ducal  or  to  any  other  rank, 
and  it  might  with  greater  propriety  be  distin- 
guished as  a  "crest-coronet"  (via.  Heraldry, 
Historical  and  Popular,  by  Charles  BouteU, 
Bentley,  1864,  pp.  294-5).  Edmondson  states  that 
the  crest  was  of  old  no  part  of  "  the  arms."  It 
was  introduced  by  Edward  III.  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Charter,  at  which 
period  mottoes  also  became  more  common.  Any 
one  might  change  his  crest  or  motto  at  pleasure. 

GiBBES  Rigaud. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

«  WiTWORD  "  :  «  CAUPLAim"  (6*^  S.  viii.  227.) 
—The  Rev.  Joseph  Bosworth,  in  his  A, -8.  Die- 
Honary,  describes  Witword,  i.e,  Wita-word,  as 
having  two  meanings  :  1st.  A  wise  man's  woitl,  a 
lawyers  opinion  or  advice  ;  2nd.  The  wager  of  law. 

Caupland, — I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in 
any  authority,  but  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
derived  from  caupes,  or  calpes,  and  land.  Caupes 
is  described  as  a  gift  that  a  man  makes  in  his  own 
lifetime  to  his  patrons,  especially  to  the  head  of 
the  dan  or  tribe  for  his  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection. John  Parkin. 


^iifctlTaneouir. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Errors  of  Speech  and  of  Spelling.  By  the  Rer.  E.  Cob- 
ham  Brewer.  2  vols.  (Tegg  &  Co.) 
H  BBB  i8  a  very  arduous  labour  most  happily  accompHsbed. 
Dr.  Brewer  supplies  the  correct  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  words  which  in  either  way  present  some 
difficulty.  Beyond  this  supply  there  are  many  us3ful 
features  in  the  work  which  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  dictionary.    A  single  sample  will  show  this : — 

''Cathedral  (Ira  <A«e'-rfr^Of  a  church  containing  a  bishop's 
seat.  This  word  shows  the  perversity  of  the  English 
language.  We  outrage  quantity  to  llirow  the  accent 
baclt  from  the  penultimate,  and  say  cas'tlgaie.  for  casii- 
gatf. ;  blarphimy.  for  blasphemy  ;  hdicdny^  for  balcony  ; 
mefnmorphd^iSt  for  metamorphosis;  apothtdsis,  for  apo- 
theosis ;  and  hundreds  more.  But  here,  where  accent 
and  quantity  favour  our  favourite  system,  we  actually 
change  short  e  {()  into  long  e  (i}),  and  say  cathedral 
instead  of  cath-d-dral^  or,  at  any  rate,  cath-ed-ral." 

We  have  found  this  book  stand  every  test  except  one. 
As  the  present  edition  will,  we  hope,  be  speedily  ex- 
hausted, we  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Brewer  the  neglected 
interests  of  the  word  inevitably.  In  some  of  the  best 
writing  of  the  day  this  word  is  supplanted  by  infallibly. 
Let  us  further  suggest  that  these  two  volumes  des^-rve 
to  take  place  permanently  among  prise-books.  They 
will  be  foun«i  more  amusing  and  more  instructive  than 
the  gorgeously  bound  unsalenble  books,  the  presentation 
of  which  excites  a  pan^  in  the  breasts  of  spectators  who 
know  their  worthlessness. 


Public  Libraries. 
The  Conference  of  Librarians  is  an  event  in  the  history 
of  libraries  that  one  would  not  willingly  allow  to  pass 
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without  a  mention.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  eay  the  "  Librarians'  Conference/'  as  scTeral  gentle- 
men not  in  the  profesBion  attended  on  account  of  the 
interest  they  take  in  tiie  moTement  Circumstances 
and  place  could  scarcely  haTe  been  more  fortunate  for 
an  eyent  which  is  to  giro  an  impetus  to  libraries  and 
librarians  such  as  they  haye  noTer  yet  experienced.  At 
least  I  confidently  bellere  this  will  be  the  result  to  Eng- 
land of  this  important  meeting  of  the  librarians  of  so 
many  nations. 

For  any  moTement  to  be  successful  in  these  days 
something  more  is  necessary  than  good  intent.  Some 
of  the  powers  that  be  mutt  take  notice  of  it,  and,  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Thomas  White)  and  the  Timett 
two  of  those  powers  aid  take  notice  of  a  morement  which, 
howeyer  yaluable  in  itself,  might  haye  passed  with  little 
notice  but  for  them.  When  we  find  papers  which  pre- 
tend to  be  deyoted  to  literature  dismissing  such  ayolume 
as  the  American  report  with  a  few  lines,  we  are  made 
to  feel  grateful  for  such  notices  of  the  Conference  as 
those  lately  contained  in  the  Timei,  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances I  allude  to.  As  to  the  place,  it  would  have 
"been  difficult  to  find  another  institution  in  London  more 
fitted  for  such  a  Conference,  and  willing  to  allow  its  use 
not  only  free  of  expense,  but  actually  at  its  own  expense. 
AH  honour,  therefore,  to  the  ifianagers  of  the  London 
Institution  for  their  enlightened  liberality.  The  heart 
of  the  City  also  seems  to  me  to  haye  been  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  as  well  as  conyenient  place ;  and  as  all  the 
**  matter  "  is  of  no  use  without  the  "  mind,"  the  London 
Institution  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a 
librarian  energetic  and  talented  enough  to  get  up, 
organize,  and  successfully  carry  out  an  undertaking 
which  probably  proved  arduous  far  beyond  anything  he 
had  imagined.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  j>er- 
sonal  matters,  I  would  say  that  formerly  I  had  little 
opinion  of  the  library,  in  fact,  felt  "  foul  scorn  "  for  it  ; 
for  one  da^  I  asked  for  a  certain  book,  wishing  to  show 
it  to  a  visitor,  making  certain  that  it  would  oe  forth- 
ooming.  but  to  my  astonishment  they  had  it  not.  When 
I  say  that  that  book  was  the  Handbook  of  Fictitiout 
NauMi  my  feelings  will  be  understood.  As  might  have 
been  surmised  from  their  report,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  American  delegates  had  gone  more  deeply  into 
the  subjects  they  had  come  to  discuss  than  many  of  their 
English  brethren.  Indeed,  they  must  have  been  sur- 
prised from  time  to  time  to  hear  speakers  get  up  and 
enunciate  the  most  elementary  principIes,or  ask  questions 
which  had  been  fully  answered  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  reports  on  the  British  Museum  Library.  The 
mention  of  these  reports  reminds  me  of  the  great 
pleasure  it  was  to  hear  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
was  cited  of  that  prince  of  librarians,  to  whom  England 
—nay,  the  world— owes  so  much— Sir  Antonio  Panizzi. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  as  much  from  the  actual  meet- 
ing itself  and  the  publicity  that  it  has  given  to  the  matter 
that  good  will  result,  as  from  the  discussion  and  inter- 
change of  ideas. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  find  the  feeling  amongst 
librarians  universal  that  it  was  their  business  to  cul- 
tivate readers,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  attract  them, 
quite  as  much  as  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  library.  In 
fact,  it  was  impressive  to  find  the  kind  of  spirit  a  man  is 
imbued  with  who  is  working  for  himself,  in  his  ovm 
business  and  for  his  own  profit,  actuating  men  whom 
I  may,  I  think,  at  their  present  salaries, look  upon  as 
working  rather  for  others  than  themselves.  If,  as  was 
stated,  a  library  is  looked  upon  as  almost  equivalent  to  a 
university,  the  importance  of  attracting  readers  is 
evident  The  beggarly  condition  of  London  with  re- 
gard to  public  free  libraries  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  our  visitors. 


The  papers  read  at  the  Conference  were  numerous  and 
of  such  great  interest  that  a  cursory  notice  of  them  or 
their  authors  would  be  an  injustice.  One  week  was  hard 
work  enough,  but  if  the  Conference  had  lasted  several 
weeks  it  would  never  have  been  at  a  loss  for  matter :  as 
it  was,  time  was  found  too  short  to  allow  of  unlinuted 
discussions.  Probably  by  the  next  meeting;  now  that 
attention  has  been  directed  to  them,  all  members  vrill 
have  carefully  studied  not  only  the  reports  on  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  American  report,  and  this  alone  I 
venture  to  think  will  very  considerably  shorten  dis- 
cussion. 

I  have  just  jotted  down  these  notes  as  the  humble 
opinion  of  an  outsider,  in  the  hope  that  they  vrill  be  in* 
teresting  to  other  outsiders.  To  get  a  notion  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  librarians  for  their  profession  it  was 
necessary  to  attend  the  Conference  personally. 

Olphar  Hamst. 


fiMtti  t0  CorreityoiiOcnU. 

Oh  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

T.  0.— Louis  Dutens  vras  a  Protestant,  bom  at  Tours 
in  1730.  Early  in  life  he  became  connected  with  noble 
Enelish  families.  He  held  the  liring  of  Elsdon,  North- 
umberland, to  which  he  was  appointed  by  his  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Its  value  is  nearly  600^. 
a  year;  i>opulation  over  1,400.  Dutens  died  in  1812. 
See  memoir  of  him  in  OtnU  Mag.  for  that  year.  A  list 
of  his  works  is  iu  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyc  Br{ta». 
He  began  his  public  literary  career  with  a  tragedy,  Lc 
Retour  cPUlym,  in  1748,  and  ended  it  in  1806  with  his 
popular  Alhnoire*  cTun  Voyageur  qui  se  nnote.  By  far 
the  best  account  of  the  author  with  wnich  we  are 
acquainted  is  to  be  found  in  a  capital  analysis  of  the 
Memoires  in  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  xlix.  (1806). 
Dutens  appears  to  have  for  some  time  assumed  the  name 
of  DuconcheL 

C.  R.— In  Dr.  R.  O.  Latham's  edition  of  Johnson, 
Ribband  is  thus  explained  by  an  extract  from  Falconers 
NaiUical  Diet :  "  Ribhanat  are  long,  narrow,  flexible 
pieces  of  timber  nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs  near 
the  foremost  to  the  aftmost  square  timbers,  so  as  to  en- 
compass the  ship  lengthways."  Dr.  Latham  defines 
Ribhom:  "s.  (Pr.  Ruban),  Fillet  of  silk;  narrow  ircb 
of  silk  which  is  worn  for  ornament.*' 

Crvis.— The  work,^j*  Inquiry  into  the  ColoKial  Policy 
of  the  European  Powers,  bore  the  author's  name :  *'  by 
Henry  Brougham,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.R.S." 

J.  RooKBS.— The  delusion  about  the  so-called  Mother 
Shipton  has  been  repeatedly  exposed  in  "  N.  &  Q." 

W.  F.— Hampshire  is  styled,  in  some  official  docnmenti^ 
as  the  county  of  Southampton. 

J.  R.— The  back  numbers  have  been  forwarded. 

R.  B.  S. — We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it. 

Clabrt.— Next  week. 

J.  C.  ViHOENT.—At  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Erratum  :  "Great  Watbbfalls"  (6««>  S.  vii.  499.)- 
For  «  Tarsassa,"  read  '*  Garsappa."  J.  R. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ''The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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OOlTTBKTfl.— N«  IW. 
HOm:— Cli«iC6riAii%  801— B«fttilee  Oand,  808  — Gilbert 
imitte'f  fidborae,  804— PobUc  Lttmilei  in  America,  805 
» at  Q9^eB^  806. 


QU1BII8  >-Jolm  Loeke— v.  Oonstsntlii  de  SenneriUe,  807 
-netoreef  a  Fiaeaa  at  an  EzUMtion-iDoiiglas  Qaeiles— 
PaMage-OatAin  Baili-«*OaUaBt  good  Btoa"— BeU  of 
PiMu  Abber,  80&-aBi7  frtnyng-Katberiae  Balegb— 
BpL  teBoel  Bndfoid-F»«aiilBi-"I%e  TeUow  Book"^ 
Antfaon  Wanted,  *e.,  800. 

nPLOB^-TbeOid  Teitament :  Jwrldi  Anthon,  810— Books 
oaapeoial  Snbieeli,  812-QMen  SUaabeth,  818-The  Letter 
-H^awl  •'An"  before  It-PeMeFMtiTal In IMO:  Sir  W. 
Gvtiaa— ''Bwiotae,*'  SU— laabel  Ywdon,  Ladj  H^nan,  816 
-Or  W.  Wttben-AMee  de  Bnmeli-Tbe  nfe<9ent  Pleoe- 
ChHi-**Ofafe"— HooMi'a  ''Hepeatbe"— Keati,8ie-^lble 
QBifflM  1  '* Prime"  Boad-The  Britteh  Baoe  of  Kiaga,  817 
-J.  Biin-BUhope  Lord  TNaaoren-"BUe  "— Editors  of 
lOtoa-*' Acre- and "Fmiong"-C.  Henley—" Beef-eater,** 
S18-**Jfanchester  al  Hondo  "—Ooleiidge  and  Babelais— 
Ctehiie  Dialeet-Anthon  Wanted,  810. 

Kolis  OB  Books,  ft& 


«0M. 

OHAUOE&IANA. 
Hoi'l'BOnE^BS. — 

"Tot  «w  I  brent  the  Bhippea  hoppasteres 
Tha  hnnte  yatrangled  with  the  wild  herbs." 

In  Bpei^t's  OUmary,  hoppesUrss  is  rendered  '^  gu- 
htrnaeuhtm  tenenUi,  pilots";  but  the  etymologj is 
not  given,  althonefa  a  Gk>tluHTeatonic  oompoand 
nug^  tronalote  "head  steersmen.''  Uziy  writes 
the  wofd  koppoekriSf  and  adopts  Speghfaienderinff 
"pilots'';  and  be  adds  :  ''  Bat  MS.  Obaocer  hath 
it,  'the  sbipe  npon  the  steries,'  %,€,  *  there  I  saw 
the  diipB  luid  their  whole  orew  burnt  as  they 
rtStttd  or  sailed  along';  which  most  be  amod^ 
more  tesrible  image  thian  barely  the  {nlots  being 
bnmt,  aad  conseqoentlj  a  Yerj  proper  ornament 
to  the  temple  of  Mars."*  Pnires,  wbo  writes 
ifc^jMi  hoppeOmrts,  says,  "  The  meaning  is  dnlnoas. 
We  may  ondeistand  '  tiie  dancing  diip/  the  ships 
that  *  hap '  on  the  wsyos,  *  stores'  being  taken  as 
tike  ftmmine  atifjectiyal  termination;  or  we  may 
petfaafs  read  with  one  of  tiie  manusoriptSy  *  diips 
npo  the  ateres,'  that  is,  even  as  they  ase  bung 
steered,  or  on  the  open  sea— «  more  factnresqne 


«  The  modemixed  edition  of  The  CanUrhury  Tales  by 
BettertOD,  Diyden,  Pope,  and  others  (Dublin,  1742). 
ezplniiis  tiie  ezpreaaion, "  Shipi  bont  in  fight  or  forced 
<m  rocky  shores." 


notion."  Tynddtt  Tenders  hopputeres  ^''daneen^; 
and  in  a  note  be  says : — 

"  To  hoppe,  in  Saxon,  signified  exaetly  ibe  •amt  as  to 
damee,  though  with  us  it  has  acqvirad  a  Indicnws  aensB ; 
and  the  termination  ttn  or  tttr  was  used  to  daaate  a 
female,  like  <rir  in  Latin.  As,  therefore,  a /emo^  baker 
was  called  a  Imketter,  a  fenuUe  brewer  a  hrewttter,  a 
female  webber  or  wearer  a  wdtbetter,  so  7  eoneeire  a 
female  hopper  or  dancer  was  cafled  an  kspfmier.  It  Is 
well  known  that  a  ship  in  aiest  languages  u  oonstdend 
as  a  female.  Though  the  idea  of  a  sh^  daneit^g  oa  ike 
wave*  be  not  an  unpoetical  one,  the  a^yimct  iMompetUns 
does  not  seem  so  in-oper  in  this  place  as  the  heltatrici  of 
the  Theeeida,  I  7— 

'  YedeTi  aneor  le  nari  beHatrici, 
In  TOti  earn  e  li  Totti  gusatati.' 
In  another  respect  Ohancer  has  imnroied  upon  hi» 
original,  by  representing  the  ahqpi  on^rc  It  should  be 
obsenred  that  the  principal  drcumstauices  in  Boccaoe's 
description  of  this  temple  of  Mars  are  copied  from 
Statins,  i.  7." 

I  do  not,  boweyer,  see  that  ^^yrwbitt  has  giyen 
any  reason  for  the  use  of  a  word  signir^inff 
"  danoers."  That  a  female  dancer  might  1^  called 
a  hoj^^ester  is  reasonable  enough,  although  I  take 
it  that  Somner  borrowed  bis  **  fioppestre,  saUatris;, 
woman  dancer"  (transferred  to  Dr.  Bosworth's 
Dictionaryy  ^tk  female  dancer,  saUcUrix"),  from 
Chaucer  bimselt  In  "  N.  &  Q.,"  3'*  S.  iii  77,  a 
contributor  (A.  A.)  says  : — 

*'In  tlie  Pardoner* s  Tale,  when  he  is  describing  the 
banqueting  and  riotous  liring  of  the  young  men,  he 
says:— 

'And  right  anon  comm  in  UmMe^iretf 
Fetis  and  smale,  and  yoang  foittreres.' 
The  gloesaiy  to  the  bladr-lelter  Holio  (1687)  eaplafais 
'  tomblesteres'  as  'tumblers,'  and  the  last  word  as  yaga- 
bonds.  If  we  follow  the  analogy  we  should  take  '  honpe- 
stores '  as  hoppers,  or  persons  going  on  one  leg,  the  oUier 
being  disabled,  or  fai  some  way  rendered  useless.  The 
passage  would  then  signify,  'then  saw  I  the  ships 
crippled,  or  disabled,  or  in  distress,'  which  ssons  to 
aeecnrd  with  the  context" 

In  "N.  &  Q.,"  2^  S.  X.  227,  a  correspondent 
(T.  Q.  0.)  says,  "Maynot  the  word  be  hoppnitrmy 
and  refer  to  those  meteors  called  Castor  and  PoHux, 
or  eompoiomUy  which,  honping  £rom  space  to  «pace, 
betoken  'gusts  and  foul  flaws'  to  the  tmriner?'^ 
In  «N.  &  Q.,"  2«»  S.  iy.  407-8,  the  It«y.  Thob. 
BoTS,  after  stating  that  in  diiferent  editions  the 
word  is  spelt  hopposUrxa^  hopposUris,  hoppottorit, 
suffgests  tbat  hopposteres  may  be  an  old  form  of 
vpfwhteriei ;  ana  be  would  undcrrstand  '^dock- 
]furds  or  arsenals  where  ships  are  rented;  -not 
taking  upholstery  in  the  sense  of  the  shipe'  tadding 
or  fnniitiire,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  place  where 
snob  furniture  is  supplied";  and  be  satys,  "Hue 
interpretation  will  nuike  a  connected  sense  witb 
the  preceding  line  : — 

'The  toun  destroied,  thsr  was  nothing  laft, 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  shippes*  hoppostories.' " 

A  firiend  ooggests  that  as  theobject  of  ^ae  poet 
was  to  descril^  all  the  mik  to  micb  the  worid 
was  subject,  and  as  **  The  ^bspMi  bnniisg  witb  the 
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blacke  tmoke/'  just  eeyenteeii  lines  aboye,  pro- 
b^ly  xefen  to  ihipSf  if  hoppe$tere$  could  be  traced 
to  any  words  8ignifyin|;  *' folds/'  the  expression 
might  mean  "sheep's  folds.''  Porves,  lM)weyer, 
renders  this  ihqtm  "  a  stable,"  horn  A.-S.  teypm; 
and  he  says  the  word  sheppon  still  sunriyes  in  pro- 
yindal  parlance.  Mr.  T.  Wright  also  renders 
ahipnCy  tdupM  (A.-S.X  ft  stable  ;  and  Dr.  Bos- 
worth  giyes  seyperif  a  stall,  stable,  shed  (N.  £ng. 
skippen,  a  coW'-noose  ;  Plat  schapf,  a  shed ;  D. 
EiJ.  ichopy  ''  tegumentum,  qoidauid  tegit " ;  G. 
ichoppen,  a  shed ;  PoL  szopa).  It  hoppesteres  were 
not  a  compound  word,  all  I  could  haye  done  would 
be  to  query  the  upptrat  of  Coleridge's  Glossary, 
and  the  Greek  oTriorr^x)?,  posterior,  behind,  whidi 
might  haye  been  used  to  denote  the  stem  of  the 
ships ;  but  I  hardly  think  our  poet  would  haye 
used  a  Greek  word.  I  take  it  that  hoppesteres  is  a 
compound  word.  Let  us  therefore  examine  some 
of  the  words  firom  which  it  might  haye  been  made 
up.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  up,  upp,  tippe;  Plat 
D.  op;  Dan.  op,  oppe,  up,  upward.  Chaucer's  Jupe 
is  rendered  a  comnany,  a  troop,  from  L.  S.  hupen, 
Tout  hauffen  or  naufeny  a  heap,  also  a  numoer, 
with  which  compare  the  Icelandic  h6pr  (Dan.  hob, 
Sw.  hop)y  troop,  flock,  beyy;  as  mann-Ju^,  a 
troop  of  men ;  fidr-h^pry  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  fiigla- 
h&pr,  a  beyy  of  birds.  There  is  also  Ihre's  hoppa, 
"  Scanis  equam  nolat  in  primis  juniorem,  tanquam 
quadrupedantem.  Graecum  tmros  hums  cognatum, 
non  yero  parentem  dixero " ;  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
*^  hobby,  an  Irish  or  Scotch  horse,  a  pacing  horse,  a 
nag ;  Gothic  hoppe,  a  horse ;  Fr.  hobin,  a  pacing 
horse";  and  tne  Mod.  Sw.  has  hoppa,  to  hop, 
leap,  jump;  Dan.  hoppe;  also  hoppe,  a  mare,  a 
/  mare  for  breed ;  and  Coleridge  giyes  hop,  to  go."*^ 
There  is  also  the  0.  Fr.  hobe,  hobetU,  "cage  k 
poulets,  cabane,  maisonette"  (conf.  Boguefort); 
Med.  L.  hob<i,  huba  (con!  Dufresne).  Jamieson 
has  *^hop,  hope,  a  sloping  hollow  between  two 
hills,  or  the  hollow  that  forms  two  ridges  on  one 
hilL"  Dr.  Johnson  has  "  hope,  any  sloping  plain 
between  the  ridges  of  mountains."  Indeed,  Bullet 
says  hofe  was  used  in  this  sense  in  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Gauls,  "  petite  yall^e  entre  des  mon- 
tagnes."  I  also  note  the  Su.-Goth.  hem,  rendered  by 
Jamieson,  "  portio  am  separata,  L.  B.  hob-a,  pro- 
perly pasture-ground,"  borrowed  from  Ihre,  who 
connects  it  with  hump,  '*  separata  qusedam  jpor- 
tiuncula  agri  yel  prati,"  and  makes  about  =fjdlL 
Again,  the  termination  tter,  although  a  sign  of  the 
feminine,  is  also  found  in  some  masculine  nouns. 
I  haye  once  found  it  used  diminutiyely ;  and  Dr. 
Bosworth  says  iter,  as  a  termination  to  nouns, 
denotes  "direction,  guidance,  directio,  magu- 
tefium  {(sUore,  direction)."     There  is   Chances 

*  Conf.  Langue  d'On  hoper,  sauter,  action  de  tauter 
yite  en  haut,  from  A.-8.  hoppan,  Bug.  hop,  Bas  Sax. 
hup/en,  Allmod.  hUpfen,  ib. 


eitris,  which  Bail^  renders  "  lodgings  " ;  and  the 
A.-S.  has  etcsger  (Dan.  etige ;  Sw.  etege.  a  ladder, 
stair ;  IceL  itigi,  scala),  a  stair,  step ;  which  mifffat 
corrupt  or  contract  to  stor,  and  eyen  iter,  Coleridge 
has  eitre,  heetrii,  condition ;  itere,  stem  of  a  ship, 
the  rudder ;  and  Sp^ht  giyes  "itere,  to  make,  make 
a  motion  ;  itere,  stem ;  iteire,  a  steme."  Further, 
we  haye  the  Norman  estr,  being;  eet,  the  east; 
eitoTi,  stock,  stores  ;  the  0.  Fr.  aire,  "  chambre, 
maison,  demeure  "  (which  occurs  in  the  Bovmm  dt 
la  Rou);  eetre,  "  tenir,  appartenir";  and  the  Ice- 
landic has  itadr,  stead,  place,  abode,  which  in 
local  names  (as  in  Lein^^r,  Munster,  Ulster),  at 
all  eyents,  is  liable  to  become  iter.  We  haye  also 
the  old  Law  Latin  ettregborde,  which  Cowel  renders 
"eastem  bords,  or  d^  or  fir  brought  from  Uie 
eastem  parts  for  wainscot  and  other  uses";  a 
word  that  might  corrapt  down  to  estree,  from  which 
we  might  haye  op-ettrei  (say  =  upper  decks),  and 
finally  hoppetteree.  Compare  also  the  £ng.  steer,  a 
bullock,  a  young  ox  ( A-S.  iteor^  iteor-oxa,  a  steer, 
buUock  ;  D.  G.  itier,  a  bull ;  Moes.  itiun,  a  steer). 
There  is  also  the  Northern  ecar,  yar.  soarr,  ekarr, 
skire ;  and  the  Dan.  ikier,  skuer,  skdr,  a  rock,  diff ; 
and  the  Sco.  ikerry,  rendered  by  Jamieson  ''an 
insulated  rock " ;  whence  Leinster  Skerries,  Shet- 
land Out  Skerries,  and  Pentland  Skerries  ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  iteree  might  be  mistaken 
for  ikerriei.  My  impression,  howeyer,  is  that  in 
rendering  hoppeeterei  we  haye  to  choose  between 
translating  **  sheep's  pastures  "  or  "  ships'  horses." 
We  can  easily  see  how  from  hop,  "  a  pasture,"  we 
may  get  hoppettere — thus  hop,  hopester,  hoppeiUre; 
while  from  hoppa,  or  perhaps  a  masculine  noun 
hoppe  (Dr.  Jonnson's  h^ppe  is  not  found  in  either 
Yerelius,  Lye,  or  Schuize),  we  may  first  haye 
hoppeiUr,  and  finally  hoppeetere,  1  incline  to  this 
latter ;  and  I  take  it  that  the  real  meaning  of 
ihippen  hoppeeterei  is  "  ships'  horses."  But  it  wOl 
be  asked  how  the  term  "  horses"  can  be  appHcable 
to  any  part  of  a  ship  or  its  belongings.  I  answer 
it  may  naye  been  applied  literaUy  to  ropes,  ladders, 
or  other  appurtenances,  or  figurativdy  to  the  sails 
of  the  ship.  Falconer  (Afar.  Did,,  Loud.,  1830) 
uses  the  term  "  horse"  principally  in  relation  to 
certain  ropes.  Jal  {Gloa.  Naut,  Par.,  1648) 
renders  rope-hone  '^  (corde-cheyal),  nom  de  la 
draille  yerticale " ;  and  he  refers  to  eaho  de  la 
raca,  "  Etp,  one,  (corde  du  racambeau),  nom 
donn^  k  un  cordage  tendu  yerticalement  derri^ 
nn  m4t,  pour  seryir  de  draille  k  une  yoile  d'^tai"; 
and  Rumpflf  (Techn.  Worierb.  O.  Fr,  Eng.,  Lond., 
1868-70)  giyes  "hone  for  the  miaten  tiUd,  der 
Leuwagen,  der  Besanschote,  der  Pferdebiigel,  der 
GieklMUunbiigel,t  Bane  de  fer  pour  I'^ute  de  la 
yoile  d'artimon" ;  "hone  of  the  yard-arm  (Sh^^.), 
Das  Nockpferd,  Marche-pied  de  bout  de  yergue"; 

t  Lucas  renders  giMautu,  spanker-boom;  and  giti- 
haum-segtl,  the  mainsail      ^  i 
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*'  horse^  gallery-ladder,  Die  Sturmleiter,*  die  Boots- 
leiter,  !l&helle  de  oorde/' 

I  take  it  that  the  word  hoppttUrti  refers  to  the 
''  sails  of  the  ship/'  and  that  it  is  here  used  figur- 
atively.  The  word  horn  is  often  so  used  ;  thus  : — 
'*  Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  hring 
Their  fiery  torchen  his  diurnal  ring." 

A,  W^\\.l. 
•*  O  for  a  horse  with  wings."  Cymb^  iii.  2. 

"  Bzpeciaia  dies  aderat,  nonamqae  serenft 
Auroram  Pha£thontis  eqai  jam  luce  rehebant." 
Virg.,  jE.,  t.  104. 
The  wares  breaking  into  foam  oyer  the  distant 
sea,  indicating  rough  weather,  are  termed  "  white 
horsemen."   It  may  be  said  that  hojpfpe  would  have 
answered  all  the  purpose,  and  so  it  would  had  it 
not  been  necessary  to  have  a  word  to  rhyme  with 
heres.     Finally,  if  I  have  not  giren  the  proper 
meaning  of  hoppesteres,  I  think  I  have  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  subject,  or,  at  all  events,  that  others 
may  be  able  to  translate  the  term  by  means  of  the 
words  that  I  hare  here  collected. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


BEATRICE  CENCI. 


There  must  be  few  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  who 
have  not  taken  some  interest  in  the  tragic  story 
of  the  sad  young  face  that,  worn  with  tears,  loo^ 
out  on  us  from  the  walls  of  the  Barberini  Palace. 
Was  she  really  a  murderess,  or  only  indirectly 
implicated  in  the  crime?  Was  her  father's  con- 
duct so  unnatural  as  almost  to  force  such  a  crime 
on  her  ?  Such  questions  must  have  often  risen  in 
our  minds,  but  without  much  hope  of  any  solution. 
The  veil  of  mystery  has  seemed  drawn  for  ever 
over  the  story,  which  nevertheless  in  Italy  has 
always  a  fresh  attraction  for  the  traveller.  So 
last  year,  when  at  Naples  I  came  upon  a  volume 
on  the  subject,  which  seems  unknown  in  England, 
though  it  was  noticed  on  its  appearance  by  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  contains  much 
hitherto  unpublished  documentary  evidence  of  the 
trial,  &c.,  I  was  anxious  to  communicate  some  of 
the  most  salient  points  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.'' 

I  refer  to  the  Beatrice  Cenci  of  Cavaliere  Tito 
D'Albono,  published  at  Naples  in  1862,  and  now 
out  of  print  The  Cavaliere  is  an  ardent  collector 
of  old  historical  memoirs,  pictures,  and  MSS.,  has 
written  several  works  on  the  mediaeval  days  of 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  welcomes  English  as  cor- 
dially as  Italians  in  his  apartment  in  the  Strada 
Monte  Oliveto.  I  have  spent  several  pleasant 
hours  in  his  rooms,  where  on  the  walls  hang  the 
sword  taken  from  Caracciolo  before  his  execution ; 
a  picture  of  San  Qennaro  in  a  cap  of  liberty,  also 
a  relic  of  17d9 ;  another  of  the  unhappy  San 
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Felice ;  of  Masaniello  and  his  wife ;  with  other 
treasures  of  old  Italian  times. 

But  his  chief  treasure,  which  he  shows  with  the 
greatest  pride,  is  a  MS.  copv  of  the  Cenci  trial, 
taken  in  1849  by  the  Repuolicans  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Curia  Romana — I  am  not  at  Uberty 
to  say  by  what  means — and  presented  to  him.  On 
the  groundwork  furnished  by  this  by  no  means 
perfect  MS.,  which  only  reports  the  ipeissima 
verba  of  Giacomo  and  Bernardo  Cenci  and  refers 
to  the  deposition  of  Beatrice  in  foL  844,  his  book 
has  been  composed.  It  is  diffusely  written,  as  it 
claims  to  embrace  the  social  history  of  the  time 
in  which  Beatrice  lived  as  well  as  the  story  of 
her  family,  but  it  is  not  without  great  interest. 
The  writer  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  guilt  of 
Beatrice  against  the  romantic  Guerrazzi,  who 
makes  her  an  innocent  martyr,  but  some  of  the 
documents  introduced  give  a  newer  and  more 
touching  aspect  to  the  dark  story.  Few  can  read 
unmoved  her  letters  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  in 
which  she  prays  him  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  assist  her  petition,  and  in  which  she  says : — 

"  And  if  the  agonies  and  distress  that  I  suffer  are  the 
penalties  of  my  sins,  I  accept  them  from  the  hands  of 
his  Holiness,  as  if  from  mj  Saviour  himself;  still  I 
think  they  might  be  sufficient  for  a  poor  girl,  without 

fuide  or  counsel,  martyrized  and  oppressed  by  her  own 
esh  and  blood.** 

In  another  letter  she  says,  "  I  ask  pardon  of  your 
Eminence  for  my  boldness,  but  I  am  an  unhappy 
creature,  whom  even  her  own  sister  has  forgotten." 
Again,  a  letter  to  her  confessor  contains  these 
touching  words : — 

"  My^  good  Father  and  guardian  of  my  soul,  in  accord- 
ance wiw  all  the  presentiments  that  I  have  had  since 
the  time  I  lived  in  our  palace,  I  see  my  end  approaching 
nearer  every  hour,  without  the  power  of  saying  a  single 
Ave  in  S.  Pietro  in  MontoHo,  where  from  your  hands  I 
received  my  first  Communion.  All  who  promised  me 
assistance  and  who  were  the  hope  and  good  omen  of  my 
future  have  deserted  me.  I  hare  already  resigned 
myself  to  whatever  shall  be  the  will  of  God,  but  I  feel 
within  me  the  desire  to  be  fed  with  the  holy  Bucharistic 
Bread.  Who  knows,  it  may  sare  me  from  death,  or  at  any 
rate  from  those  visions  and  phantoms  which  appal  me 
now  as  much  as  in  my  earliest  childhood." 

Such  documents  as  these  ^ve  its  interest  to  the 
volume  ;  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Cavalieie 
I  was  about  to  transfer  some  of  them  to  the  pages 
of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  when  I  was  told  that  a  new  work 
was  preparing,  with  fresh  unpublished  docn- 
mentwry  evidence.  It  has  now  appeared,  and  I 
hasten  to  call  the  attention  of  those  of  your  readers 
who  are  curious  in  these  old  historic^  trials,  and 
not  over  nice  about  wading  through  nauseous 
details  of  vice,  to  the  book  in  question.  It  is 
called  Franceeeo  Cenci  e  la  sua  Famigli<if  by  Ber- 
tolotti,  and  has  already  appeared  in  the  Aiviiia 
Ewrapea,  It  costs  four  francs,  and  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Tipografia  della  Gazzetta  d'  Italia, 
No.  6,  Via  CasteUacoio,  Florence.     It  oonBi8tB> 
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almost  entirely  of  extaracts  fiom  old  dooameiiti 
found  in  the  ArchiyeB,  or  in  the  stores  of  some  of 
the  nDtanes  pohlic  of  Rome.  The  author  makes 
Isw  oommeats,  but  produces  his  evidence  and 
iBKf^a  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 
Alas  fi>r  the  romance  of  history,  in  this  case  as  in 
so  many  others.  Time  the  Avenger  destroys, 
tibough  late^  the  airy  fabric  that  has  charmed  so 
many;  Tha  eridtnee  aeems  indisputable.  The 
veil  is  lifted,  and.  half  the  romance  and  mystery 
of  the  story  is  gonsw  The  fierce  light  of  truth 
beats  on  Beatrice,  no  longer  a  girl,  but  even  a 
mother,  it  would  appear,  to  iudge  from  the  secret 
«odieil  to  her  win,  now  first  brought  to  light,  and 
■Eiakes  the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  finther  pro- 
blematical at  the  most  The  same  cruel  light 
«1h>w8  us  Mario  Ghi^nn  no  longer  her  lover,  but 
mutually  a  man  she  detested,  against  whom  she  had 
•deposed  as  likely  to  commit  a  theft  in  her  own 
Palazzo.  But  I  refer  your  readers  to  the  pamphlet 

I  wUl  only  say  ^lat  many  of  the  hitherto 
accepted  incidents  of  the  story  disypear  alto- 
gether. Thus  the  hasty  marriage  of  Gcmnt  Cenci 
with  Lucrezia  Petroni  after  the  suspicious  death 
of  Brsilia  Santa  Croce ;  the  memorial  of  the 
femides  of  <^e  funily  to  the  Pope,  which  resulted 
in  his  finding  a  husbuid  fbr  Antonina  Cenci  ;  the 
flight  of  Monsignor  Guerra  to  France  disguised  ss 
a  charcoal  burner  ;  and  the  dark  cells  of  the  Castel 
8.  Angelo,  are  shown  to  be  embellishments  of  an 
otherwise  too  common  story  of  vice  and  crime  in 
those  reckless  dissolute  days,  when  liberty  was 
licence,  and  justice  often  only  a  name. 

After  this  we  may  exclaim.  Who  is  to  believe 
contemporaneous  history?  For  the  best  account 
previously  published  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in 
Stendhal,  Chroniquet  Italimnei,  Paris,  1856,  and 
is  taken  firom  a  manuscript  supposed  to  be  by 
Padre  Luca,  confessor  of  Beatrice,  and  dated  only 
a  few  days  after  the  execution.  It  bears  on  it  the 
impress  of  an  c^e-witness  in  various  little  touches 
that  no  stoiry  written  long  after  could  give ;  at  the 
same  time  it  enounoes  as  fietct  much  that  is  per- 
ffectly  disproved  by  Signer  Bertolotti's  book. 
Soon  our  old  traditional  beliefs  will  be  all  bared, 
I  suppose,  to  the  nnromantic  lantern  of  truth. 
But  at  any  rate  I  recommend  Stendhal  to  those 
who  have  not  read  his  account  of  the  Cenci,  and 
still  more  IVAlbono  and  Bertolotti  to  those  who 
love  to  reconstruct,  in  their  mind's  eye,  the  strange 
Ihuulylife  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thoe  are 
innumerable  little  details  in  these  books :  the 
items  of  the  dress  of  Beatrice ;  the  particulars  of 
the  last  meal  in  prison ;  the  likeness  of  Bernardo 
to  his  sister,  i^eh  caused  him  to  be  mistaken  for 
het  on  the  way  to  execution ;  the  sadness  of  the 
departure  of  the  guilty  fimiily  from  Petrella  after 
the  murder ;  the  sums  allowed  to  Beatrice  by  her 
&ther  for  household  expenses ;  the  price  of  two 
doUs  given  by  Antonina  Cenci  to  her  stepchild ; 


the  strokes  dealt  by  Franoeeoo  Cenci  to  hia  so^ 
vants  ;  the  anonymous  letter  lowing  the  where- 
abouts of  Mario  GkiMra,  &c  Those  who  care  for 
these  little  glimjpses  (^  a  family  life,  now  haraily 
passed  away,  will  find  much  to  interest  them.  Most 
of  the  romance  of  the  story  is  indeed  swept  away, 
and  only  a  sad  tale  of  guilt  and  shame  on  all  sides 
remains,  owing  its  extraordinary  attraction  to  the 
vouth  and  beauty  of  one  of  the  actors  in  it  It 
has  often  enough  been  proved  that  Gkddo  was  not 
in  Rome  till  some  years  after  the  executicm  of  the 
Cenci,  and  therefore  could  not  have  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini ;  yet,  as  long  as 
that  portrait  (be  it  who  it  may)  hangs  there,  it  will 
help  to  throw  an  undying  glamour  over  the  Mack 
tale  of  horror,  and  will  rivet  in  almost  eveiy 
beholder  a  (Hresumption,  at  least,  of  the  innocence 
of  the  iU-C&ted  Beatrice.  E.  H.  B. 

Naples. 

Pee  «  N.  &  Q.,"  6«»»  s.  TiL  188, 236,  4W.] 


aiLBBBT  WHITE'S  SBLBOBNE. 
The  references  in  "  N.  &  Q.''  about  the  seven! 
editions  of  White's/SeZ&omerevived  in  me  the  desire 
to  visit  the  pleasant  spot  where  the  author  lived, 
and  which  he  illustrated  so  charmingly.  A  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  then,  and  vast  are  the 
changes  that  have  ensued. 

I  went  by  the  London  and  South- Weston 
Railway  to  Alton,  where  I  had  a  marked  illustia- 
tion  of  the  altered  circumstances.  In  the  hotel 
there  is  still  preserved  a  placard,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  showing  the  state  of  locomotion 
in  Gi&>ert  White's  time,  and  how  he  was  enabled 
to  reach  South  Lambeth,  which  he  frequently 
mentions. 

On  the  top  there  is  an  engraving  of  a  vehicle, 
exactly  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  state  coach,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  with  a  postillion  on  the  near  leado: 
The  outside  passengers  are  sitting  on  the  slope  of 
the  roof  behind  the  coachman.  A  boy—boys  were 
and  always  will  be  the  same — has  attempted  to 
get  up  behind,  and  is  shown  sprawling  in  the  mud 
as  a  penalty  of  his  temerity. — 

**  Alton  and  Fsmham  Blachine  sets  oat  erery  Hooday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  morning,  at  six  o'cloc^from  tbe 
White  Hart  in  Alton  to  the  Goat's  Head  Inn.Funham, 
and  Arom  thence  to  the  New  Inn  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  and  retuTM  every  Toeeday, 
Thunday,  and  Satorday  at  8  o'clock  in  the  mornmg  t» 
the  Qoat's  Head  Inn,  in  Fsinhsm,  and  the  White  Hart 
in  Alton. 

"  Etch  passenger  to  pay  to  and  from  Alton  lOt.,  and 
Farnham,  9t. 

"  Fourteen  poondi  of  Luggage  allowed,  all  over  to  pay 
a  Halfbanny  a  Pound. 

"  Children  on  Lap  and  Ontttde  paseeoceis  to  pay  Bald 
Price. 

"  Three  places  for  Alton,  and  Three  for  Famham. 

"N.  B.— No  Plate,  Jewels,  Writings,  or  other  thisa 
of  value  will  be  accounted  foi^except  entered  as  such, 
and  paid  for  aceoidfaigly.  yCjOOQle 
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««  Fierfbmed,  if  God  ptnnit,l»j  B.  GUUrt»  A.  Bow- 
ley  mnd  Co. 

"  For  ilio  coBTenidDee  of  Pastengen  and  Parceli^e 
Idachine  calls  going  in  and  out  of  Town  at  tbe  aew 
Vriiite  Hone  Cellar  and  Wbite  Bear,  Piccadillj. 

'*  Printed  by  P.  Norbnry,  New  Brentford." 

Trains  in  this  district  are  not  very  rapid  in  their 
transUL  bnt  two  hours  now  to  Alton  must  be  con- 
siderea  an  improyement  on  the  old  "  Machine/' 

In  the  evening  after  I  had  copied  the  above, 
a  fresh,  young,  athletic  fellow  entered,  who  told 
me  that  he  had  just  arrived  on  his  bicyde  from 
Bournemouth,  which  place  he  left  in  the  morning, 
the  distance  being  sixty  miles. 

From  Alton,  Selbome  may  be  reached  on  foot 
in  a  walk  of  four  miles,  or  a  drive  of  five  miles  on 
a  road  not  so  "infamous"  as  in  Gilbert's  time, 
although  I  was  told  that  the  "  levants  **  do  break 
out  in  the  winter. 

The  bad  harvest,  shortness  of  fruit,  and  a  strike 
of  the  hoppers  at  Alton  for  a  halfpenny  a  bushel 
more,  because  ''they  came  down  so  bad,"  indi- 
cated that  this  season  had  not  been  a  fine  one. 
I  looked  at  White's  Weather  Diary  for  1777,  and 
found  that  that  year  was  much  the  same  as  a  cen- 
tury later.  The  strike  of  the  hoppers  is,  I  pre- 
sume, somethiug  peculiar  to  this  period.  The 
visitors'  book,  however,  at  the  nice  little  homely 
inn,  the  Queen's  Arms,  contains  a  large  number 
of  complaints  and  regrets  about  the  weather,  and 
tributes  to  the  kind  attention  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  I  am  sony  to  say  I  was  compelled  to 
sympathize  with  the  former,  but  I  was  glad  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  latter.  Still  I  was  able 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  village  under  many  drippiug 
difficulties.  On  the  very  wettest  day,  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  at  Alton,  when  the  first  shower 
came  on,  said  that  it  was  "  only  the  pride  of  the 
morning."  So  much  for  his  prediction,  and  the 
illustration  of  a  saying  lately  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  "  N.  &  Q." 

The  village  is  apparently  not  much  altered.  At 
night  the  lights  I  saw  burning  were  from  small 
paraffin  lamps,  and  not  "  the  simple  piece  of  eco- 
nomy the  use  of  rushes  instead  of  candles — the 
proper  species  is  the  Juncus  conghmeratus,"  "  A 
poor  £nnily  will  enjoy  five  hours  and  a  half  com- 
ibrtable  lighting  for  a  farthing  "  (see  Letter  26). 

I  climbed  "  the  Hanger,"  and  did  enjoy  "  the 
engaging  view."  "The  prospect  is  bounded  to 
the  south  and  east  by  the  vast  range  of  mountains 
called  the  Sussex  Downs."  Having  often  ascended 
greater  heights  than  these,  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
term  "mountains,"  but  I  cordially  endorse  the 
assertion  that  "  there  is  a  charming  assemblage  of 
hin,  dale,  woodland,  heath,  and  water  "  (Letter  1). 

The  house  in  which  White  resided  remains 
without  any  external  altetation  ;  and  it  is  most 
courteously  shown  by  the  occupants.  There  are 
no  relics  of  White  remaining.    The  gardens  and 


lawn  stretdiinff  back  to  "the  Ha^er"  make  a 
most  beautiful  landscape  ;  but  ti^e  Wellingtonias, 
shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers  which  have  been  intoo* 
duoed  into  our  gardens  since  White's  time,  prodnoe 
a  different  picture  to  our  eye  from  what  it  must 
have  done  to  his  gase.  How  he  would  have  wel- 
comed and  gloried  in  these  additions  ! 

The  church  was  undergoing  restoration,  appa» 
rently  without  much  destruction.  There  still 
remains  "  the  yew  tree  whose  aspect  bespeaks  it 
to  be  of  age ;  it  seems  to  have  seen  sevend  oen- 
turiee,  and  is  probably  coeval  with  the  church,  and 
therefore  maybe  deemed  an  antiquity.  The  body  is 
squat,  short,  and  thick,  and  measures  twenty-tiuee 
feet  in  the  girth  "  (AntiquUui,  Letter  6). 

At  the  inn  there  is  a  copy  of  White  edited  by 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  who  shows  how  modem  sdenoe 
has  rectified  some  of  White's  opinions,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  swallow  trib^ 
of  whi<£  he  had  a  doubt. 

There  was  little  left  in  White's  time  of  "  the 
Priory  of  Peter  de  la  Boche  or  de  Rupibus."    A 

rirtion  of  a  wall  on  the  Priory  Farm  is  all  that 
could  find  of  the  institution  that  was  censured 
for  its  irregularities  and  abuses  by  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1373.  These  irregu- 
larities were  continued  till  Bishop  Wayneflete, 
about  1469,  suppressed  the  priory,  and  its  revenues 
were  appropriated  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Thus  Wayneflete  anticipated  Henry  VIIL's  clean 
sweep,  so  much  deprecated  by  Oobbett  and  certain 
other  persons. 

To  those  who  honour  the  memory  of  Gilbert 
White  a  pilgrimage  to  his  village  will  afford  great 
pleasure.  The  idler,  the  worker  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  world,  the  scientific  philosopher  who  studies 
in  solitude,  can  there  unite  with  Jus  spirit,  feeling 
in  his  words  : — 
'*  These,  Nature's  works,  the  carious  mind  employ. 


Inspire  a  soothing  melanohol^  joy : 
As  faooT  warms,  a  pleasing  kind  of  pai 
Steals  0  er  the  cheek,  and  thrills  the  cr 


pain 
creeping  yein." 
Clarrt. 
[See  "  N.  k  Q.,"  &^  8.  vil  241, 264, 296,  338,  ill.] 


PUBLIC  LIBRABIBB  IN  AMERICA. 

Pvhlic  Libraries  in  (he  United  States  of  Ameriea, 
their  history,  condition,  and  management  SpeciM 
report,  department  of  the  Interior,  bureau  of  eduoatioii. 
Part  I.  Washington  Qoverament  Printing  Oflloe,  1876. 
8to.  pp.  xxxv-1187. 

A  more  useful  or  important  report  than  this 
ponderous  volume  of  upwards  of  1200  pages  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  ISnglish  press  almost 
without  comment.  Its  publication  raises  a  new 
feeling  of  interest  towards  America,  and  its  perusal 
has  interested  me  as  much  as  the  well-Known 
reports  on  the  British  Museum  Library^ 

While    throughout    EngUnf^^j^^  (g^(1j^^ 
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haggling  as  to  whether  we  should  spend  a  few 
farthings  apiece  in  public  libraries,  in  America 
they  have  founded  hundreds.  They  hare  pro- 
duced great  results  in  a  short  time  ;  but  then  they 
justly  attach  more  importance  to  the  educational 
effects  of  public  libranes  than  they  have  yet  been 
credited  with  in  England.  I  was  in  hopes  that 
the  Ck>nference  of  Librarians  would  have  gathered 
some  statistics  to  enable  us  to  judge  more  accu- 
rately of  what  we  have  been  doing  lately,  but 
this  has  not  been  one  of  its  immediate  results. 

From  the  opening  remarks  of  Mr.  Fletcher  in 
the  above  report,  p.  403,  it  would  appear  that 
libraries  in  America  are  the  outcome  of  the  same 
influences  as  in  England.    He  says  : — 

"  Nowhere  does  the  public  library  system  find  a  better 
field  than  in  those  oommunities  which  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  manafactures.  The  density  of  the  population, 
the  scarcity  of  books  in  priyate  ovmersbip,  the  dreariness 
and  the  dangers  of  boarding  house  life,  the  generally 
unemployed  erenings  of  mosfc  of  the  peoole,  offer  con- 
ditions eminently  suited  to  gire  a  public  library  success 
and  usefulness." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Quincy, 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  free  libraries,  somewhat 
strains  the  arguments  in  their  favour.    He  says  : 

"  The  diminution  of  human  effort  necessary  to  pro- 
duce  a  giren  result  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  in  one  of  our  free  libraries.  One  is  tempted  to 
parody  the  Celtic  paradox,  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another  and  a  great  deal  better  too,  by  s&yiog  that  a 
public  library  ia  just  as  good  as  a  priyate  one,  and  for 
the  effective  study  of  books  has  decided  advantages  over 
it.  A  student  is  much  more  apt  to  fix  and  record  the 
results  of  reading  if  the  book  is  not  owned.  The 
volumes  which  stand  on  his  private  shelves  may  be 
mastered  at  any  time,  which  turns  out  to  be  no  time, 
or  rather  they  need  not  be  mastered  at  all,  for  there 
they  are,  ready  for  reference  at  a  moment's  notice,  but 
the  books  borrowed  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  public 
library  he  is  compelled  to  read  carefully,  and  witn  pen 
in  hand." 

Most  of  us  have  felt  the  force  of  this  argument, 
but  still  few  students  could  be  found  who  would 
not  prefer  to  have  a  book  to  read  quietly  at  home, 
at  all  events  if  it  requires  any  studying.  In  fact, 
this  is  exactly  my  case  with  the  report.  I  de- 
ferred its  perusal  for  months,  because  I  had  not 
the  time  to  read  it  at  a  libraiy  ;  at  last  I  became 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  part  L  Part  IL  consists 
of  Mr.  Cutter's  excellent  rules  for  compiling  a 
catalogue,  and  was  published  separately,  that 
those  who  did  not  want  the  report,  or  wanted 
several  copies  of  the  rules,  might  be  able  to  obtain 
them ;  but  as  in  England  one  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  other,  this  object  is  defeated. 

One  is  struck  with  numerous  peculiarities  in 
spelling  in  the  report,  the  same  as  at  the  con- 
ference one  was  struck  with  peculiarities  in 
speaking.  Some  Americans,  however,  speak  so 
much  luce  ourselves,  that  but  for  the  occasional 
use  of  words  not  much  used  in  England  it  would 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 


I  should  much  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
by  way  of  directing  attention  to  a  numbw  of, 
interesting  matters  in  this  report,  but  I  fear  space 
forbids.  As  to  reading  in  popular  libraries,  the 
following  is  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Winsor's 
article  (p.  433)  :— 

"A  reasonable  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  mass  of 
readers  in  popular  libraries  crave  pastime  only ;  but 
they  can  be  made  to  glide  into  what  is  commonly 
called  instructive  reading  quite  as  early  as  it  is  good  for 
them." 

After  so  much  praise  it  is  rather  refreshing  to 
be  able  to  find  a  fault— one  not  a  "printer's 
error,''  for  of  them  I  have  not  noticed  one.  The 
fault  I  have  to  find  is  with  the  index.  I  could 
overlook  the  non-indexing  of  the  thousands  of 
names  mentioned,  though  this  is  a  pity,  for  sup- 
posing, for  example,  that  I  wish  to  see  how  many 
ladies  are  libranans,  I  must  look  through  all  the 
names.  But  numerous  interesting  subjects  find 
no  mention  in  the  index.  The  use  of  the  word 
"aristocracy"  seemed  so  frequent,  that  at  last 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  trace  it  in  the  report. 
The  index  is  silent,  and  on  looking  back  I  could 
only  find  it  on  pp.  402  and  407.  So  with  the 
observations  on  the  loss  of  books,  p.  409.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  where  the  observations  on  cata- 
loguing at  p.  647  are  in  the  index.  And  under 
"Card  Catalogue"  (p.  1177)  no  reference  to 
p.  666  is  made,  where  we  find  one  of  its  disad- 
vantages mentioned.  Dusting  books  is  advocated 
on  p.  504,  according  to  a  plan  I  think  I  have  seen 
condemned  in  this  journal.  For  libraries  and 
population  see  p.  897.  Covering  books  with  paper 
IS  looked  upon  in  different  ways  on  pp.  407,  426, 
490,  and  675.  And  to  the  reference  on  novel 
reading  add  pp.  xxxv,  410,  and  433.  "Poly- 
topical"  books  is  a  new  term,  p.  538.  On  p.  401 
by  far  too  much  importance  is  given  to  scrap- 
books  or  cuttings  from  newspapers. 

These  criticisms  are  made  with  a  view  of  getting 
a  better  index  in  future,  but  they  illustrate 
the  saying  on  p.  729,  that  "  The  index  of  a  book 
should  be  made  by  the  author.  Anybody  can  do 
the  rest  of  it."  Olphar  Uamst. 


ROBBSPIBRRS   AT   COLLEOE. — It  WSS  a  CUStom 

in  the  old  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  Paris,  to 
confer  a  prize  in  hard  and  welcome  cash  on  de- 
parting students  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  ability,  the  successful  application  of  it, 
and  good,  steady,  moral  conduct  In  1781, 
Robeqpierre  and  Camille  Desmoulins  were  fellow 
students  at  Louis  le  Grand.  The  college  course 
of  both  was  brilliant.  Robespierre  had  been  sent 
thither  from  the  College  of  Arras,  and  as  hoursur 
was  there  supported  by  the  latter  named  institu- 
tion. His  exemplary  conduct  and  his  successful 
assiduity  have  often  been  asserted.  Both  are 
proved  by  the  following  docoment,  which  is  ex- 
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tncted  from  the  register  of  the  ''  deliberations  "  of 
the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand  : — "Du  19  Janvier, 
1781.    Snr  le  compte  rendu,  par  M.  le  principal, 
des  talents   ^minents  du  Steur  de  Eobeipierre, 
boursier  du  OoU^ge  d'Arras,  lequel  est  sur   le 
point  de  terminer  son  corns  d'^tude,  de  sa  bonne 
conduite  pendant  douze  ann^,  et  de  see  succ^ 
dans  le  cours  de  ses  classes,  tant  aux  distributions 
des  prix  de  llJniyersit^,  qu'aux  examens  de  philo- 
sopme  et  de  droit: — Le  bureau  a  unanimement 
accord^  au  dit  Sieur  de  Bobetpierre  une  gratifica- 
tion de  la  somme  de  six  cents  liyres,  laquelle  lui 
sera  pay^  par  M.  le  grand  maitre  des  diniers  du 
CoU^^e  d' Arras,  et  la  dite  somme  sera  allou^e  k 
M.  le  grand  maitre,  dans  son  compte,  en  rap- 
portant  expedition  de  la  pr^nte  deliberation  et 
la  quittance  du  dit  Sieur  de  Bobespierre."    Here 
is  warrant  of  twelve  years,  not  merely  of  blame- 
less, but  of  honourable  life.     It  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  the  six  hundred  livres  were  not  given  at 
once  to  the  young  and    distinguished    student, 
which  might  have  exposed  him  to  the  manifold 
temptations  of  Paris.   He  was  only  to  receive  them 
from  the  head  of  the  Ck)llege  of  Arras,  after  the 
student's  arrival  at  home.    We  have  only  to  add 
that  we  take  the  above  curious  and  interesting 
extract  from  the  (Euvres  de  CamUU  Dennoulins 
(3  vols.  16mo.),  forming  part  of  the  "  Bibliothique 
Nationale,"   and  pubushed  at    No.  2,  Bue  de 
Valois,    Palais  BoyaL    at    twenty-five    centimes 
(2^4.)  the  volume.    Our  extract  will  be  found  at 
p.  5  of  vol.  i.    Of  course  this  is  not  an  "  ^ition 
de  luxe,''  nor  does   it  contain  all  the  works  of 
Lucius  Sulpicius  Camillus  Desmoulins.     But  it 
contains  CEuvres,  with  a  good  biography,  an  ex- 
cellent risumi  of  the  works  and  deeds  of  the 
impetuous  author,  and  appendices  written  by  some 
of  the  leading  historians  of  France.    It  is  some- 
thing to  get  the  original  Lanteme^  France  Libre, 
Le  ricux  Cordelier,  LeUres,  and  valuable  addi- 
tional matter  by  writers  who  closely  studied  the 
man  and  his  works,  for  ninepence.     Mr.  David 
Stott,  of  164,  Oxford  Street,  the  London  a^^ent, 
sells  them  at  threepence  the  volume.  Ed. 


€iutxiti. 

[We  mutt  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  fiunily  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  aod  addresses  to  their  qaeries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


JoHK  LocKB. — In  the  library  of  a  friend  I  saw 
lately  a  volume  of  the  Student,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished at  Oxford.  The  year  was  1701.  It  contains 
a  correspondence  between  Lord  Sunderland  and 
Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Dean  of  Christ 
Church.  The  subject  is  the  punishment  of  "  Mr. 
Locke"  for  broaching  certain  sentiments  ''wiUil 


correspondence  is  1684,  the  List  year  of  Charles  II. 
If  "  Mr.  Locke  **  be  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  he 
probably  held  and  taught  certain  democratic  doc- 
trines which  were  then  considered  treasonable. 
The  late  Bev.  Wills  H.  Brett,  Incumbent  of  Kir- 
cubbin,  co.  Down,  was  a  fellow-commoner  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  about  the  year  1816.  At 
dinner^  among  the  company  were  Dr.  Barrett, 
Librarian  and  Vice-Provost,  of  eccentric  memoir ; 
Dr.  Kyle,  afterwards  Provost  and  Bishop  of  Cork; 
and  Bev.  Thomas  Hinks,  celebrated  as  the  de- 
cipherer of  Oriental  inscriptions.  As  Dr.  Barrett 
was  supposed  never  to  forget  anything  he  once 
read,  the  younger  Fellows  were  in  the  habit  of 
trying  to  puzzle  nim  with  extraordinary  quotations. 
Mr.  Sinks  repeated  a  powerful  sentence,  that  if  a 
man  were  pursued  by  his  enemy,  who  intended  to 
confine  him  in  a  dungeon,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  take  up  a  sticl^  or  a  stone  and  to  fight  for 
his  life  ;  and  that  if  a  nation  were  oppressed  by  a 
tyrant,  they  ought  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands 
rather  than  submit,  as  death  is  preferable  to 
slavery  and  dishonour.  "  I  think,"  said  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, "  the  passage  is  in  Locke."  "  I  think  not," 
said  Dr.  Kyle ;  "  for  I  believe  I  have  read  all 
Locke  ever  wrote,  and  the  passage  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  forgotten."  "  Yes,  Dr.  Kyle,"  said  Dr. 
Barrett ;  **  but  what  edition  of  Locke  do  you  read  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  the  editio  princes}  Come, 
Hinks,  did  you  think  you  could  eaten  me  there  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  sentence  appeared  in 
the  first  edition,  and  Locke  left  it  out  in  the 
second  edition  for  fear  of  the  king  ?" 

Another  story  is  told  of  an  Ouord  student  who 
was  tried  before  Dr.  Fell.  The  dean  said,  ''I 
cannot  lay  any  particular  offence  to  your  charge, 
but  somehow  I  feel  that  you  are  not  doing  right 
Perhaps  you  could  translate  the  following  epigram 
of  Martial : — 

'  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  neo  possum  dioere  quare, 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  Kon  amo  te.' " 

To  which  the  student  replied  impromptu  :~ 

"I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  teU ; 
Bat  this  I  know  foil  well. 
I  do  not  like  yon,  Dr.  FelL" 

Now  here  we  have  three  points  :  Locke  accused 
by  the  king's  minister  to  Dr.  Fell,  his  rebellious 
sentence,  and  a  retort  on  Dr.  Fell  by  him,  or  some 
other  student,  which  is  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius. 

I  have  no  means  of  consulting  a  life  of  Locke, 
but  perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
better  informed  as  to  his  connexion  with  the 
university  and  his  earlier  writings.  H. 

M.  CoNSTANTiN  DB  BsNNXViLLB  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Bastille  from  1702  until  1714.  In  1715  he 
published  at  ''Amsterdam,  ohez  Etienne  Bocer, 
Marchand  Libraire,"  his  Hutoire  de  la  BatttUe,  ^ 


which  his  majesty  is  displeased."    The  date  of  the  |  dedicated  to  King  George  I.    In  his  pre&oe,  pp. 
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47-50,  De  Eenneyille  8t4it6s  that  in  1705  he  saw, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Bastille,  a  prisoner  who,  as  he 
was  told  by  one  of  the  turnkeys,  named  Eu,  had 
been  confined  for  thirty-one  years.  This  prisoner 
was  brought  by  M.  St.  Mars  along  with  him  from 
the  Isles  ci  St.  Marguerite,  whm  he  had  been 
oondemned  to  perpetual  detention  for  having 
made  an  epigram  against  the  Jesuits,  he  being  at 
the  time  thirteen  years  old.  He  was  brought  on 
the  journey  with  extraordinary  precautions,  being 
carefully  guarded  from  the  s^t  of  every  person 
on  the  tobA,  Renneville  adds,  that  when  the 
officers  saw  him  enter  the  hall,  they  promptly 
made  this  prisoner  turn  his  back  towaras  him, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  his  face. 
But  he  was  able  to  distinguish  that  the  person 
was  of  middle  stature,  well  set  up,  and  had  bktck 
curly  or  frizzly  hair,  with  not  a  trace  of  grey  in  it. 
Much  of  this  resembles  what  Voltaire  and 
others,  all  at  a  later  date,  have  recorded  of  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask ;  but  he  died  in  Nov., 
1703,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  seen  by 
Benneville  in  1705.  The  prisoner  thus  seen  by 
him  was  discharged,  he  states,  a  few  months  kter, 
he  having  become  in  the  mean  time  heir  to  his 
family  and  the  inheritor  of  a  laige  fortune,  in 
consideration  of  his  making  over  a  portion  of 
which  to  them,  the  Jesuits  procured  his  release. 
Supposing  the  account  of  this  prisoner  having 
been  brought  with  such  extraordinary  precautions 
as  to  secrecy  from  the  Isles  of  St  Marguerite  to 
the  Bastille,  and  the  care  taken  to  screen  his 
features  from  beholders,  can  be  relied  on,  are  we 
to  conclude  that  a  similar  account  holds  good  of 
the  Man  in  the  Mask  ?  As  he  was  dead  at  the 
time,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  reason  why 
the  turnkey  would  foist  a  false  tale  on  Benneville, 
and  he  hiinself  witnessed  the  anxiety  of  the  officers 
to  conceal  their  prisoner's  face. 

Jamis  Khiobt. 

PicTURB  OF  A  Fracas  at  an  Exhibition.— 
From  the  costume  I  should  suppose  1818  to  1826. 
At  the  private  (?)  view  a  crowd  is  attracted  to  a 
jMCture.  A  gentleman  turns  suddenly  round  and 
seizes  the  offending  exhibitor  by  the  colkr ;  his 
.wife  is  in  much  luarm  behind  him.  The  figures 
are  evidently  portraits.  The  little  picture  is  well 
and  cleverly  painted.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  any  account  of  the  picture  or  of  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  I  J.  R. 

DouoLAS  QuBRiBS.— Who  were  the  parents  of 
James,  the  Black  Douglas,  who  was  charged  with 
the  conveyance  of  Bruce's  heart  to  the  Holy 
Land? 

Was  WilliacoL  Dougks  of  Nithsdale,  who 
married,  in  1388,  Bgidia,  daughter  of  Robert  II., 
of  the  same  family  ?    If  so,  whose  son  was  he  ? 

Whose  daughter  was  Kutherine  Douglas,  cele- 


brated for  her  self-sacrificing  attempt  to  bar  oat 
the  murderers  of  James  L  in  1437  ?  Did  she 
marry,  and  whom  ? 

Early  answers  to  these  queries  (especially  the 
last)  would  very  much  oblige  me. 

Hbrkentrude. 

SouROBS  OP  History  Wantbd. — I  very  much 
wish  to  procure  standard  Spanish  historical  books 
relating  to  the  period  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  to  the  age  immediately  preceding  them.  I 
should  also  like  authorities  tieating  of  the  eariy 
Spanish  colonization  of  America.  Can  any  of  the 
r^ers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  refer  me  to  such,  or  to  any 
bookseller  who  could  assist  me  in  my  inquiries  ? 

W.  H.  Sloan. 

Bangoon. 

A  Sblbct  Essat  Club.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  information  of  a  select  essay  dub, 
where  the  papers  are  reviewed  and  prizes  given, 
and  is  there  a  vacancy  for  another  member  at  the 
present  time  ?  J.  R. 

Passbrage. — 

'*  What  is  *  paMoraffo  '1  and  does  '  passerage  *  grow  by 
the  sea-side  1  If  it  does,  sea-side  loagings  will  uwe  half 
their  horror;  for,  according  to  a  French  paper,  the 
herb  populany  Imown  by  that  name  possewse  the 
qnaUty  of  attracting  certain  loathsome  insects  to  their 
certain  death.  It  seems  that  a  herbalisfc,  whose  rooms 
were  infested  by  these  creatures,  laid  some  specimens 
of  the  plant  in  one  of  them,  and  found,  on  looking  for 
the  herb  some  days  after,  that  its  leaves  were  so  thickly 
studded  that  they  looked  like  branches  of  coraL  Al- 
most all  the  insects  were  dead,  and  those  yet  living  were 
thoroughly  torpid.  What  are  asphodel  and  amaranth 
to  the  humble  but  meritorious  *  passerage '  1  *•— i*a// 
Mall  GazetU, 

What  is  "  passerage  "  ?  Kinostok. 

Catskin  Earls. — ^Why  are  the  Earis  of 
Shrewsbury,  Huntingdon,  and  Derby  sometimes 
termed  ''Catskin  Earls"?  This  question  has 
been  already  asked  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  but  has  not 
yet  been  answered.  Rtvub. 

"  Gallakt  oood  Riou."— Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  the  "  gallant  good  Riou  "  of  Camp- 
bell's Battle  of  ^  SaUic  was  or  was  not  reputed 
to  be  of  royal  descent  ?  J.  M. 

Bbll  of  Paislbt  Abbbt.— The  followipc 
paragraph  occurs  in  Views  in  Benfrewtkire,  with 
Vetcriptive  and  Historical  Notes,  by  Philip  A. 
Ramsay,  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1839,  p.  41 : — 

**  The  large  bell,  which  was  once  the  tenant  of  the 
lofty  tower  that  rose  from  the  centre  of  this  charcb 
(Paisley  Abbey),  is  said  to  have  been  carried  bv  Oliftr 
Oromwell  to  Purham,  where,  it  is  farther  said,  it  nay 
still  be  seen." 

Is  there  any  truth  in  this  ?  and,  if  so,  where  can 
any  information  on  the  subject  be  had  ? 

^-^  RoBT.  Gut. 

Bhawknds,  Glasg^f^d  by  LjOOglC 
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R.  MoRGAK  :  "  Fined  for  aldbrmak."— The 
following  entry  occurs  in  Nichols's  Collectanea 
^eraldica  et  Topographica,  voL  y.  210,  under  the 
hetd  <^  ''  Burials  at  St.  Dnnstan's  in  the  West"  : 
*^  1627,  Oct.  19,  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  Bcriyener, 
and  fined  for  alderman,  was  buried.^  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
^  fined  for  alderman,''  and  also  where  I  can  find 
any  information  respecting  the  family  of  Morgan. 
His  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Rant,  !l&q., 
of  North  Walsham,  died  May  18, 1631,  and  is 
Imried  in  the  same  church.  Thomas  Bird. 

Romford. 

Earlt  PRiNTiNO.—The  Deeaineron^  printed  at 
Venice  in  1471,  ia  said  to  be  printed  in  a  beuitiful 
Roman  type.  Permit  me  to  ask  if  any  edition  of 
Gutenberg  and  Fust's  Bible  was  printed  in  this 
Tery  superior  type,  or  if  all  were  printed  in  imitation 
ofmanuscript,  as  mentioned  by  Isaac  D'IsraelL  The 
Bible  printed  in  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
by  the  queen's  printer  appeared  to  be  all  in  the 
Old  English  type,  and  by  no  means  so  dear  to 
read  as  the  more  beautiful  Italian  letter.  Can 
any  reason  be  assigned  why  it  was  preferred  ?  The 
Dutch  printers,  the  Elzevirs,  made  use  of  the 
Italian  type.  Did  they  abo  use  the  Old  English, 
and  was  Whitxiey's  Emblems — ^in  the  Roman  letter, 
and  the  only  edition,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1586— 
printed  by  them  ?  J.  B.  P. 

Bart>oame,  Worcester. 

WiLLOT  OR  WiLLOTT  OF  Dbrby.— Did  William 
WHlot,  Gent,  Mayor  of  Derby  in  1651,  bear 
arms,  and,  if  so,  what  were  they?  Upon  an 
ancient  document  belonging  to  the  family  is  a  seal 
upon  which  there  is  for  crest  a  moorcock  rising 
ppr.  I  wish  also  to  connect  the  said  William 
Willot  with  Samuel  WiUott,  of  Derby,  surgeon, 
who  married,  in  1742,  Ann  Fisher,  and  di^  in 
1769,  leaying  issue.  A  John  Willott  is  mentioned 
in  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  giren  at  p.  117  of 
Simpson's  ColUcUons  illtutrative  of  (he  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Derby y  1826  ;  and  at  p.  854  of 
the  same  work,  under  the  head  of  "Monuments  in 
All  Saints',"  is  the  following  : — 

"Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mn.  Hester  Willott,  the  wife 
of  Wmiam  Willott,  Gent,  being  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Parker,  late  of  Bamdhurst,  m  the  county  of  Derby, 
Qflnt,  who  departed  this  life  the  10th  of  October,  1700, 
aged  58." 

John  Parkin. 

Eathsrine  Ralbgh.— No  one  of  the  several 
extensive  biographies  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  which 
I  have  oonsulted  gives  the  date  of  the  decease  of 
his  mother,  the  English  Cornelia,  as  I  have  thought 
fit  to  designate  her  elsewhere.  She  was  Kathenne 
Champemowne,  dauf^hter  of  Sir  Philip  Ohamper- 
nowne,  of  Modbury,  m  Devon.  She  was  apparently 
his  eldest  child.  It  is  said  by  one  biogradber  of 
her  iUoBtrioas  son  that  she  is  buried  m  Exeter  I 


Cathedral  with  her  second  and  last   husband,. 
Walter  Ralegh.    I  presume  the  date  of  her  death* 
is  in  many  printed  volumes.    I  shall  be  obliged^ 
to  any  one  for  a  reference.         C.  W.  Tuttle. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Sahubl  Bradford. — I  should  like  very- 
much  to  obtain  the  address  of  any  lineal  descendant 
of  Bishop  Samuel  Bradford,  or  the  address  of  any* 
lineal  descendant  of  either  of  the  bishop's  brothers.- 
Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any,  I  should  be- 
pleased  to  have  their  address  sent  direct. 

Samusl  W.  Bradford^ 

459,  Euiaw  Plaee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  VJS.JL. 

Trustworthiness  of  Memoirs. — ^Are  the' 
Memoires  du  Chevalier  c^Eon,  by  Guillardet,  pub- 
lished at  Brussels,  1836,  and  of  which  most  of  the 
pikces  justificatives  are  said  to  be  deposited  in  the 
public  library  at  Tonnerre,  authentic  or  a  romance  1 
Also  can  Souvenirs  de  Marie  Antoinette^  par 
Madame  la  Comtesse  d'Adh^mar,  be  depended 
on,  published  in  Paris  the  same  year  ? 

Edax  Veritatis. 

Paoanini. — What  is  the  best  biography  of  the 
great  violinist  1         D.  Barron  Briohtwell. 

"The  Yellow  Book."— What  book  connected 
with  the  unhappy  Court  scandals  of  the  time  of  the 
Regency  was  called  The  Yellow  Booh?  The 
manner  in  which  a  person,  who  professed  to  be 
versed  in  all  the  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  of  the 
period,  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  Lady  Douglas  and 
The  Yeltow  Book  would  lead  to  the  inference  Uiat 
the  suppressed  volume,  Report  on  the  Conduct  qf 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  printed  in  1807  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  in  1813,  and  sometimes  called 
The  Book  and  sometimes  The  Delicate  InvestifOr 
tion,  was  The  Yellow  Book.  Any  information 
respecting  The  Yellow  Book,  or  references  to  it. 
win  oblige.  M.  J.  N. 

Authors  of  Boobb  Wanted. — 

Speeiment  of  the  Earlier  Englith  Poets,  London, 
prfaited  for  8.  W.  Simpson,  20,  Moor  fiferaet,  Soho, 
MDOCczziv.  It  contains  notices  of  Craihaw,  Chapnuoi. 
and  Marlowe,  with  the  initial  "  W."    Who  was  W.  1 

BoBT.  Out. 

Sure  Methods  of^  improving  HeaUh  and  prolonging 
Life.    By  a  Physician. 

HecUth  without  Physic;  or,  Cordials  for  To^th,  Man- 
hood, and  Old  Age.    By  an  Old  Phyiioten. 

MeUgious  and  Moral  Sentsneesfrom  Shakstpsors,  com* 
pared  «n'(4  Passages  from  Boly  Writ, 

The  Tutor  and  Student  [of  Trinity  College,  Dublin]. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Abhba. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
**  Par  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men." 
**  Far  from  the  busy  haunts  (or  hum)  of  nen." 
It  either  of  these  quotations  aoearate,  and  where  is 
it  to  be  found  1    I  am  acquainted  with  the  Unes  froin 
V Allegro  and  Pope's  tiansUtion  of  the  Odyssey,       )Q\C 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT:  JEWISH  AUTHORS. 
(b^  S.  viL  221,  269,  361,  478;  viiL  78.) 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  communication  of 
M.  D.,  and  idthough  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, yet  it  really  differs  very  little  from  what  I 
said.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  bear  the  best  feeling 
towards  the  Jews,  and  I  am  no  advocate  for  their 
persecution  in  any  shape,  and,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  such  a  thing,  I  mentioned  some  tj^wish 
authors  who  wrote  against  Christianity.  I  said  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  lend  a  particular  work  to 
Christians  on  the  authority  of  Collins's  Grounds 
and  Becuons  of  the  Christian  Religion^  8to.,  pub- 
lished in  1724,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  so 
that  the  words  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  mine  ; 
but  the  fact  is  not  disputed,  and  that  is  enough. 

M.D.  seems  to  think  the  reading  of  the  Chaldean 
paraphrases  comparatively  easy  now.  Whether 
this  18  correct  or  not,  it  surely  was  not  so  when 
the  Rabbin  de  Lara  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life 
to  the  production  of  his  great  dictionary,  published 
in  1668,  explaining  the  foreign  words  therein,  as 
well  as  in  other  rabbinical  works.  With  such  a 
work  before  them,  and  probably  others,  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  Jews  had  not  somewhat  improved 
by  this  time. 

Tetragrammaton.—'M..  D.'s  remarks  seem  to  con- 
firm what  I  said  about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
information,  and  I  lately  met  with  an  intelligent 
Jew  who  exemplified  what  I  said,  t.e.  that  the 
modem  Jews  shirk  the  matter  by  giving  the  word 
Elohim,  or  that  of  Adonai,  for  the  word  sought,  a 
proceecUng  which  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  pro- 
nunciation was  once  well  known ;  but  that  it  b 
now  lost  is  generally  believed,  and  although  M.  D. 
says  it  cannot  be  written  in  Roman  or  any  other 
letters,  yet  some  have  attempted  to  do  so.  All 
the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  re- 
specting the  matter,  which  M.  D.  thinks  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  I  do,  has  been  obtained 
from  books,  from  which  I  beg  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts, which  I  doubt  not  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
all  those  who  take  as  much  interest  in  the  question 
as  M.  D.  and  mysdf.  The  word  was  at  one  time  so 
well  known  that  it  would  appear  that  even  the 
common  Jewish  people  understood  it,  otherwise 
why  should  there  be  a  law  making  it  a  ctmital 
crime  for  any  of  them  to  pronounce  it?  This 
app^urs  from  what  Buxtorf  says  under  the  word 
in  his  Lexicon  Hebraieum  et  Chaidaicumy  12mo., 
Basilead,  1650,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted:— 

"  Pl«bi  iub  pcena  mortii  ejus  pronanciatio  vetita  fnit : 
Bommi  saoerdotet  illud  in  tempio  Hierosoljmita&o,  non 
alibi,  9i  samel  dnniaxat  in  anno,  in  Bolenni  ilia  bene- 
dictione  popnli.  Num.  vL  24,  25,  in  festo  Propitiationis, 
pronnncianmt    Superstitio  autem,  ut  facile  le  dilatat. 


ita  hie  quoqne  mox  excre^it.  Pum  nomen  per  se  et 
jaxta  suae  Uteris  proanneiari  illicitom  esset,  effects  eont 
^lu  per  certas  literal,  et  nomeratas  voces,  mysticjB  ex- 
positiones  qiuedam,  in  quarum  scientiaB  magnie  latnerant 
virtutee,  magna  incliua  miracola.  Doae  antem  potisBi- 
mum  Tetragrammati  factae  sunt  exposittones :  Una  per 
literal  dwHUeim;  Altera  per  literat  ^uadra^UUa  duos, 
id  est,  per  voces  qoasdam,  ouas  totidem  Uteras  oon- 
tinebant  Hamm  crebra  apud  Kabbioof  mentio,  sed  rara 
interpretatio,  quoad  Teriiatem. 

**  De  ea  nin  lit  etset  inter  ipsos,  facerent  virtutea,  at 
Moees  et  Christua,  quos  credunt  r'l  hujns  Nominia  omnia 
sua  facia  minculoea  edidiaae.  De  Mose  legitur  in  libro 
Caphtor,  fol.  56  his  verbis  [the  Hebrev  qtt^ed}—'  Moees 
non  est  usus  nisi  Nomine  isto  maximo,  et  omnia  miraeula 
sua,  quae  fecit  fuerant  per  Schemhamphorasch,  id  wt, 
Nomen  expositom  I"  The  exposed  name,  or  the  d^tin- 
guished  name,  the  name  of  JehoTah  that  the  Jewsnerer 
pronoonee,  and  of  which  they  know  not  even  the  trae 
pronunciation  '*— Calmet],  quod  eat  ipaum  Nomen  rnm 
et  Ebjeh  aaeher  elgeh.' 

«In  Targum  Jonathanis.  Exod.  ii.  21  [?  viL  12],  Sculp- 

tom  et  explicatum  erat  in  ea  (virga) Nomen  illnd 

mafmam  et  gloriosum,  per  quod  editoma  erat  nuracola 
in  JBgypto,  et  findi  debebat  mare  Suph,  et  aqua  educenda 
ex  petra.  Quod  Chriatua  per  hoc  nomen  qaoqoe  miracola 
sua  ediderit,  probavit  ante  multoa  annos  rorchetua,  auoa 
locum  addudt  Luthema  in  libro  buo  de  Schemhampno- 
raach  ad  quem  lectorem  remitto." 

Basnage  (1653-1723X  Hist  of  the  Jeux  from 
Jesus  Christ  to  (he  Present  Time,  translated  by 
Thos.  Taylor,  folio,  Lon.,  1708,  p.  193,  says  :— 

'<  This  ineffable  name  ia  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
wonders  and  myateries."  ''All  the  letters  that  compose 
it  are  pregnant  with  myateriea.  The  Jod  or  the  J  is  one 
of  thoae  Uiinga  which  eje  hath  not  aeen,  but  has  been 
concealed  from  iJl  mankind.  Ita  eaaence  and  nature  are 
incomprehenaible ;  it  ia  not  lawful  so  much  aa  to  medi- 
tate upon  it  When  they  are  aaked  what  it  is,  they 
answer  Not,  aa  if  it  were  nothing,  aa  being  aa  incoo- 
ceivable  aa  nothing.  Man  may  lawfully  revolve  his 
thoughta  from  one  end  of  the  heavena  to  the  other,  but  he 
cannot  approach  that  inaccessible  light,  that  primiiire 
existence,  contained  in  the  letter  Jod.  We  must  belicTe 
it  without  examining  and  diving  into  it" 

I  never  but  once  got  any  information  from  a  Jew, 
if  information  it  could  be  called  which  was  an  ad- 
mission that  the  Jews  were  very  superstitious ;  and 
any  Gentile  who  may  read  the  two  authorities  just 
quoted  will  probabl;^  think  that  they  and  this 
honest  Jew  are  quite  in  unison. 

But  by  &r  the  best  exposition  of  this  matter 
that  I  have  met  with  is  contained  in  an  excellent 
article  in  Diet.  HisUniquey  c^c,  de  la  Bible,  par  le 
R^v.  Dom  Augustin  Oalmet,  6  vols«in-8,  k  Ton- 
louse,  1783,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

<*Quand  nous  pronon^ons  Jehovah,  nous  suitobs  Is 
foule :  car  on  ne  salt  pas  diatinctement  la  mani^  dont 
on  doit  exprimer  ce  nom  propre  et  incommnnicaUe  do 
Seigneur,  que  Ton  terit  par  jod,  hi,  vaa,  he,  et  qui 
dmre  du  verba  haiah,  il  a  ^ih.    Lea  anoiens  root  ex- 

5rim6  difflremment.  Sanchoniaton  6crit  Je90  ;  Diodore 
e  SicUe,  Macrobe,  Saint  Clement  d'Alexandrie,  Saint 
J6r6me,et  Origtoes,  prononcent  Jao;  Saint  Epiphane, 
Th6odoret  et  les  Samaritaina,  Jahe,  ou  Jave.  On  troure 
ausai  dans  les  anciens  Jahoh,  Javo,  Jaou,  Jaod.  Looii 
Gapel  est  pour  Javo  ;  Drusiua  pour  Jave  ;  Mercems  poor 
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Jikewdk;  HoUinger  pour  Jtkvck,    Lm  Mauresappeloient 
knr  Diea  /nio,  que  quelques-uns  croient  §tre  le  mSme 

3ae  Jehovak.  Les  Latins  aroient  apparemment  pris  leur 
bvtf,  ou  Jd/vit  Pater,  de  Jehovah,  II  est  certain  que  les 
qputre  lettres  que  nous  prononfons  par  Jehovah  peuvent 
auisi  s'ezprimer  par  Javo,  Jaho,  Jaou,  Jevo,  Jave, 
Jek9ah,  ke.,  et  que  les  anciens  H6breux  n*en  ignoroient 
pas  la  prononciation,  puisqu'ils  le  r^itoient  duis  leurs 

Eri^res,  et  dans  la  lecture  de  leurs  Livres  saints.  Mais 
»  Juifs  depuis  la  captivity  de  Babylone,  par  un  respect 
ezcessif  et  supersiitieuz  pour  ce  saint  nom,  ont  quitt6 
lliabitude  de  le  prononcer,  et  en  ont  oubli6  la  yraie  pro- 
Donciation.  Je  pense  aue  les  Septante,  c'est-&*dire,  les 
ioterpr^tes  Grecs  que  Ton  cite  sous  ce  nom^  6toient  d6j& 
dans  I'usage  de  ne  le  plus  exprimer,  puisque  dans  leur 
tn^uotion  ils  le  rendent  ordinairement  par  KyrioSj  le 
Seigneur.  Origenes,  Saint  J6rdme,  Eusebe,  t^moignent 
au*encore  de  leur  temps  les  Juifs  laissoient  le  nom  de 
Jehovah  ieni  dans  leurs  ezemplaires  en  caractdres 
anciens  Samaritains,  au  lieu  de  I'Scrire  en  caract^res 
Cbaldeens  ou  H^breux  communs;  ce  qui  marque  la 
Y^n^ration  pour  ce  saint  nom,  et  la  crainte  quHIs  avoient 
que  les  strangers,  ^  qui  la  langue  et  le  caractere  Chald^en 
n'^toient  pas  inconnus,  ne  le  d^couvrissent,  et  n'en 
abusassent  Oes  precautions  toutefois  n'ont  pas  emp^b6 
que  les  Paiens  n'en  aient  sourent  abus^.  Origenes  en- 
seigne  qu'ils  s'en  serroient  dans  leurs  exorcismes,  et  dans 
leurs  charmes  centre  les  maladies.  S.  Clement  d' Alex- 
andria raconte  que  ceux  des  Egyptiens  h  qui  il  6toit 
permis  d'entrer  dans  le  Temple  du  8oleil,  portoient 
autour  d'eux  le  nom  de  Jaou.  Trallien  rapporte  des  vers 
magiques  centre  la  goutte,  ou  se  trouvoit  le  nom  de  Jae, 
wiJaaik. 

'*Philon  dit  qu'apr^  la  punition  du  blaspb^mateur, 
qui  fut  lapide  dans  le  d68ert,  Dieu  fit  pubher  une  loi 
nouvelle  par  Mo'ise,  qui  portoit :  Quieonque  mandira  le 
Seigneur  sera  coupahte  de  peche;  et  quiconque  prononcera 
U  nom  de  Dieu  sera  puni  de  mort.  C'est  ainsi  que  les 
Septante  et  Th^odoret  lisent  au  Llvitique  xxiT.14,  au 
lieu  que  dans  I'H^breu  et  dans  la  Vulp^ate  on  lit  simple- 
ment:  Celui  qui  maudira  ses  Dieux  {Blohim)  portera  la 
peine  de  son  pecki  ;  et  celui  qui  hlasphemera  le  nom  du 

Seigneur  sera  puni  de  mort Les  Juifs  disent   que 

depuis  le  retour  de  la  captivity,  on  ne  pronon^oit  le  nom 
de  Dieu  qu'une  seule  fois  dans  le  temple ;  et  cela,  au 
Jour  de  I'Ezpiation  solennelle ;  encore  faisoit-on  expr^s  du 
omit,  lorsque  le  Grand-Pretre  le  pronon^oit  en  presence 
d'un  petit  nombre  de  disciples  choisis,  qui  le  pouYoient 
entendre,  sans  que  le  peuple  n'entendit  Mais  depuis  la 
destruction  du  Temple,  on  a  cess^  entierement  de  le  pro- 
noncer;  d'otl  vient  que  Ton  en  a  perdu  la  Yraie  pro- 
nonoiatlon.  Les  Juifs  n'expriment  plus  du  tout  le  sacr6 
nom  de  Jehovah ;  mais  en  sa  place  ils  disent  Adonai  ou 
Elohim,  an  lisant  et  en  priant.  S.  J6rdme  les  a  imit^s 
en  mettant^  '  Je  ne  leur  ai  point  decouyert  mon  nom 
Adonai,'  an  lieu  de  '  mon  nom  Jehorab.'  Les  H6breuz 
modemes  enseignent  aue  c'est  par  la  Yertu  du  nom 
Jehovah,  que  Moi'm  ayoit  graY^  sur  la  Yerge  miraculeuse, 
au*il  faisoit  tons  les  prodiges  dont  il  est  parl4  dans 
1  Ecriture ;  et  que  c'est  par  la  mSme  Yertu  que  J^sus- 
'Christ  a.  fait  tons  ses  miracles,  ayant  d6rob6  dans  le 
Temple  le  nom  ineffable,  qu'il  mit  dans  sa  cuisse  entre 
<cuir  et  chair.  lis  ajoutent  que  nous  en  pourrions  faire 
de  mSme,  si  nous  pouYions  arriYer  &  la  parfaite  prononci- 
mtion  de  ee  nom.  lis  se  flattent  que  le  Messie  leur 
apprendra  ee  grand  secret,  lorsqu'il  sera  Yenn  dans  le 
monde.  Les  Juifs  croient  que  qui  sauroit  la  yraie  pro* 
noneiation  du  nom  de  Jeh<wih,  ou  du  nom  de  quatre 
lettres,  ne  manaueroit  pas  d'etre  exauc6  de  Dieu ;  que 
^Hls  n'ont  pas  le  bonheur  aujourd'hui  d'etre  ezauc^s, 
cela  ne  vient  que  de  ce  qu'ils  en  i^norent  la  yraie  pro- 
aonciation. 


"  Que  Simon  le  Juste,  Grand-Pr§tre  de  leur  nation, 
est  le  dernier  qui  I'ait  re^ue ;  qu'aprds  sa  mort  le  nombre 
des  profanes  ee  multipliant,  et  abusant  de  ce  nom  diyin, 
on  cessa  de  le  prononcer ;  qu'&  ce  nom  ils  en  substi- 
tuerent  un  autre  compost  de  douze  lettres,  que  le  Grand- 
PrStre  pronon9oit  en  donnant  la  b^n^iction  au  peuple. 
Tarphon,  rabbin  fameuz,  que  Ton  croit  6tre  le  m§me  que 
Trypbon,  centre  lequel  8.  Justin  Martyr  dispute  dans 
son  dialogue  :  Tarpbon,  dis-je,  raconte  qu'un  jour  s'^tant 
approche  du  pr^tre  pour  entendre  sa  b6n6diotion,  il 
s  aper9ut  qu'il  n'articuloit  plus  les  douze  lettres,  et  qu'il 
se  contentoit  de  marmotter,  pendant  que  les  L^yites 
cbantoient,  que  cela  yenoit  de  la  multitude  des  profanes, 
auzquels  il  n'^toit  pas  de  la  prudence  de  d^couyrir  ce 
nom  sacr^,  de  peur  qu'ils  n'en  abusassent.  lis  d^noncent 
dans  leur  Thalmud  des  mal^ictions  ^pouyantables  contre 
ceux  qui  le'prononcent;  ils  se  font  un  scrupule  de  tenter 
meme  de  le  prononcer ;  ils  pr^tendent  que  les  anges  n'en 
ont  pas  la  liberty.  1 1  semble  que  les  profanes  m§mes  aient 
eu  quel  que  connoissance  de  ce  grand  nom,  de  ce  nom 
ineffable.  Nous  ayons  encore  dans  les  yers  dor^  de  Py tba- 
gore  un  serraent  par  celui  qui  a  les  quatre  lettres ;  on  lisoit 
dans  le  frontispice  d'un  Temple  de  Delphes  au  rapport 
d' Eusebe  cette  inscription :  Tues,  Les  Egyptiens  ayoient 
mis  sur  un  des  leurs  celle-ci:  Je  suis.  Les  Paiens 
ayoient  certains  noms  de  leurs  dieux,  qu'ils  n'osoient 

prononcer. Celui  de  Romulus  6toit  marqu6  dans  les 

archiyes  publiques,  comma  parmi  les  Juifs  celui  de 
JehoYab,  par  lea  quatres  consonnes  qui  composent  son 
nom.  Mais  c'^toit  moins  par  respect  qu'ils  en  usoient 
ainsi,  que  dans  la  crainte  qu'on  n'6yoquat  les  dieuz 

tuteiaires  de  leurs  yilles Le  nom  de  Dieu  renferme 

toutes  cboses :  celui  qui  le  prononce  ^ranle  le  ciel  et  la 
terre,  et  inspire  la  terreur  auz  anges  m6mes.  Ce  nom  a 
une  autoritd  souyeraine ;  il  gouverne  le  monde  par  sa 
puissance." 

I  wonder  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage without  points  has  not  had  something  to  do 
with  the  loss  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
name  in  question.  Simon  Ockley,  in  his  Introd. 
ad  Linguas  OrientaUs^  12mo.,  Oxon.,  1706,  p.  62, 
puts  this  uncertainty  in  a  yery  clear  light.  He 
says  :— 

"Hsec  ut  melius  capiat  adhuc  inezercitatus  lector, 
unicum  exemplum  in  lingua  yernacula  subjiciam.  Finge 
itaque  libros  nostros  absque  yocalibus  scribi.  Qua  ratione 
ac  methodo  prseceptor  uti  debet,  qui  dicipulum  suum, 
horum  librorum  lectionem  docere  a^grediturl  Yerbi 
causa,  si  occurrant  bsB  literse  Bll,  quid  bine  ezsculpet 
tyro  1  cum  certum  sit  eam  yocem  ita  scriptam  diyersas 
Yocales  posse  accipere,  quae  omnes  in  nostra  lingua 
significationem  obtinent :  monendus  est  istam  yocem  cum 
J^lam  designet,  scribi  debere  per  Yocalem  a  et  pro- 
nuntiari  BaU:  cirai  Campanam,  per  e,  et  pronuntiari 
Bell;  cum  Avis  rostrum,  per  i,  et  pronuntiari  BiU;  cum 
Taurum,  per  u  scribi  debere,  et  pronuntiari  Bvll. 
Sine  punctis  yocalibus.  Cum  punctis  yocalibus. 

BU  Pila  BaU. 

BU  Campana  BelL 

BU  Ayis  rostrum  BUI. 

BU  Taurus  Bull." 

He  might  have  added,  Bll,  a  pod,  a  measure  of 
salt,  com,  &c,  Boll. 

The  most  recent  writer  that  I  have  seen  refer  to 
this  matter  is  the  late  Lord  Amberley,  in  his  Ano^ 
lysis  of  Religious  Belief y  2  yoIs.  Sva,  Lond.,  1876. 
In  voL  il  p.  407,  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  descrying  of  remark  that  the  ordinary  name  of 
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God  in  Hebrew,  Elohim  (crn'^K)*  is  plural,  and  must  at 
one  time  have  signified  gods ;  while  the  word  which  is 
sometimes  used  alone,  but  more  commonly  in  com- 
bination with  it  (7^71^)$  is  regarded  as  so  sacred  that  the 
Jews  in  reading  the  Scriptures  never  pronounce  it,  but 
substitute  Adonu  (*31k),  my  Lord,  in  its  place.  Owing 
to  thk  ancient  custom  the  very  sound  of  the  word  nrr 
has  been  absolutely  forgotten,  and  JehoTah,  by  which 
we  commouly  render  it,  has  been  merely  constructed  by 

supplying  the  vowels  from  Adonai There  can  be 

little  doubt  that  the  Elohim  were  originally  gods 
accepted  by  the  Hebrews  as  part  of  a  polytheistic  system. 
Peep  in  the  minds  of  Hebrew  thinkers  lay  the  more 
abstract  notion  of  a  single  God  more  powerful  and  more 
mysterious  than  the  Elohim.  They  called  him  JaJiveh, 
or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  name  expressed  by 
n'»n\  But  as  the  monotheistic  view  triumphed  over  the 
polytheistic,  the  Elohim  were  adopted  into  the  frame- 
work of  the  new  religion,  and  in  a  manner  subordinated 
to  Jdkvtk  by  a  process  of  fusion.  The  name  of  Jahvth^ 
which  must  have  once  been  in  common  use,  was  now 
treated  as  too  holy  to  be  ever  uttered  by  mortal  lips. 
The  ancient  God  who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  tne 
system  of  his  party  was  in  a  certMn  sense  withdrawn 
from  active  life,  but  retained  as  the  nominal  occupant 
of  supreme  authority.  Whether  this  coqjectoral  account 
is  probable  or  not  must  be  left  to  better  judges  to  decide, 
but  it  tends  at  least  to  bring  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
faith  into  harmony  with  that  of  other  religions." 

If  the  Jewish  common  people  once  understood 
the  word,  which  appears  to  haye  been  the  case 
from  Buxtorf  and  from  Philo,  and  after  the  state- 
ment by  Calmet,  why  may  not  the  word  have 
reached  so  near  a  neighbour  as  Mesha,  King  of 
Moab  ]  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  about  as  much 
as  can  be  known  about  this  curious  subject. 

D.  Whtte. 

The  following  extract  may  be  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Whtte  : — 

*'  See  BeL  Yehuda,  chap.  Ixxi.  This  book  contains 
the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  its  history,  and  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  from  the  earliest 
date  to  the  present  time.  It  is  worth  the  attention  of 
every^  Christian  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
Judaism,  as  he  will  find  in  it  every  subject  folly  de- 
scribed and  explained.  It  forms  an  appendix  to  the 
work  called  Teuda  Beisrad,  printed  at  Wilna  and 
Huradna  in  the  year  1828,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  Israelites  and  a  committee  of  Christians  at  War- 
•ovie.  The  introduction  to  this  work  contains  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  committee  to  the  author,  who  received 
a  ma^;nificent  present  for  his  work  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  I^icholas  the  First  The  work  also  contains 
many  useful  observations  for  Christians  who  wish  to  be 
informed  concerning  Hebrew  literature  and  Hebrew 
authors  of  the  different  generations.  It  is  there  set  forth 
the  particular  branch  of  literature  in  which  each  author 
distinguished  himself,  what  was  his  general  knowledge, 
moral  character,  and  what  were  his  opinions  of  the  law ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  work  is  appended  a  long  treatise 
on  the  necessity  of  an  Israelite's  being  skilled  in  some 
trade,  written  chiefly  with  a  view  to  excite  the  Israelites 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Thanks  to  the  Almighty,  this 
treatise  has  bad  a  most  beneficial  effect,  for  thousands 
of  Israelites  in  Russia  have  devoted  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, more  especially  since  they  received  permission 
and  encouragement  so  to  do  from  the  emperor.  The 
efforts  of  this  author  have  likewise  induced  them  to  esta- 


blish schools  in  various  towns  in  Russia." — TraosLitor's 
note,— Bfet  Dammim,  by  J.  B.  Levinsohn,  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Dr.  L.  Loewe. 

It  is  stated  at  p.  118  of  this  book  that  ""  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Cordova,  and  subsequently 
at  Toledo,  was  flourishing  in  the  cultivation  of 
every  department  of  science,''  and  reference  is 
made  to  works'^  by  learned  Christians  for  particu- 
lars. M.  D. 


Books  on  Spscial  Subjects  (6**»  S.  vi.  181, 
296,  323,  358 ;  viL  110,  173,  182,  254,  276,  362, 
437,  473,  476  ;  viiL  169,  189,  268.) 

WORKS  OH  CRTPTOORAPHT. 

I  am  glad  to  be  Me  to  make  a  few  additions  to 
Ma.  Bailbt*8  list  under  this  heading,  and  to  com- 
plete  one  or  two  tiUes  which  he  has  not  given  in 
ML 

Hanedi  Steganologia  et  Steganoffraphia  Nova.  Oe- 
heime,  magische  naturliche  Red-und-Schreibekuiist 
Nuremberg,  n.d.,  8va  pp.  299.  [By  Daniel  Schweater, 
professor  of  mathematics,  who  died  at  Altorf  in  1636.] 

Poligraphie  at  univeraelle  escriture  cabalistitrae  de 
M.  J.  TriUiime,  abb4.  Traduicte  pMr  Gabriel  de  CoUange, 
natif  de  Tours,  en  Auueiyne.  Paris,  Kerver,  1561,  4to., 
portrait  and  plates.  [The  translator,  although  a  Catholic 
and  serving  Charles  IX.  as  void  de  ekamhre,  was  killed 
during  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.] 

Belot,  Jean.  L'oeuvre dee oeuvres,  ou  L^plua  parfaict 
des  sciences  st^ganographiques.    Paris,  1622,  8vo. 

Llnterpr^tation  des  cmffres,  ou  R^le  pour  bioi 
entendre  et  expliquer  facilement  toates  sortea  de  chi&es 
simples.  Tir6  de  Tltalien  du  Sieur  A.  M.  Cospi,  secre- 
taire du  Grand-due  de  Toscane.  Augments  et  accommod^ 
particuli^rement  k  Tusage  des  Ungues  fran^aiae  et 
espagnole  par  F.  J.  P.  N.  P.  M.    Paris.  1641,  8vo.  pp.  9a 

Carlet,  J.  R.  du.  La  Ciyptographie,  contenant  la 
manidre  d'6crire  seordtement.    Tolose,  1644, 12mo. 

A  common  Writing :  whereby  two,  although  not  mt- 
derstanding  one  the  other's  Language,  yet,  by  the  Helpe 
thereof,  may  communicate  their  Minds  one  to  another, 
composed  by  a  Well-wilier  to  Learning.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  1647,  4to.  (Lowndes). 

Colletet.  Traittez  des  langues  eetrangiree,  de  lenrs 
alphabets  et  des  chiffres.  Paris,  Prom^,  1660, 4to.  [An 
abridgment  of  6.  de  Yigen^re's  work.] 

Beckerus,  J.  J.  Character  pro  notiUa  lingnarom 
universal!,  inventum  steganographicum  hactenus  inan- 
ditum.    Francof.,  1661.  8vo. 

Kircheri,  Ath.  Polvgn^hia  Nova,  aeu  artificium 
linguarum  quocum  omnibus  totius  mundi  populis  poterit 
quiscorrespondere.  Roma,  1668, folio;  Amsterdam,  1680. 

Steganographia  recens  detecta.  Ulm,  1764, 8vo.  pp.  97. 
[In  German.] 

Heidel,  Wolfgang  E.  Trithemit  Steganographia  vin- 
dlcata  et  illustrata.  Mains,  1676,  4to.;  Nuremberg, 
1721,  4to. 

Comiers  d'Ambmn.  Tndt4  de  la  parole,  Ungues  et 
6critures,  contenant  la  steganographia  impenetrable,  ou 
TArt  d'^crire  et  de  parlor  occultement  de  loin  et  sans 
soupgon.    Bruxelles,  1691, 12mo. 

Crellii,  L.  C.  Dissertatio  de  scy talil  laoonica.  LipdsB, 
1697, 4to. 

*  Jos.  Christoph.  Wolfii,  BtbUothica  HebrcM,  Ham- 
burg!, 1712.  Kiryai  Sefer  ^^artolocius,  printed  at 
Rome,  1676.  izedbyVjOC 
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Solbrig,  Day.  AUgemeine  Scbrift  Oder  Art  darch 
Zifl«Tii  za  schreiben.    Coburg,  1786,  8to. 

NoaTMm  tratte  diplomatiqaa  par  dem  religieaz  b^n^ 
dietiiM.  (D.  Toussauit  and  D.  TaMin.)  Paris,  1750-65, 
6TOIa.4to.    [Vol.  ii.  pp.  499-622.] 

Uken,  M.  Geheimscbreibenkanst  in  Verten  nebst 
ein  nanen  Ponktirkunst  in  Versen.    Ulm,  1759,  8to. 

Anweiaen  sum  deebiffriren,  oder  die  Konst  rerbogena 
SthTiflan  anfzubeaen.    Halmkadfe,  1755,  8to. 

Bidfeld,  J.  de.  InstUntions  PoUtiqaes.  La  Haye, 
1760, 2  Tols.  4to.    [VoL  iL  p.  191.] 

B^quelin.  M^moire  sur  la  d^couTerte  des  lois  d'un 
chiffre  de  feu  le  Professenr  Hermann,  propose  comme 
abeoloment  ind^biffrable.  Mhnoiret  de  vAcadewie  des 
SatM€«$  de  Berlin,  1765,  toL  ziy.  pp.  869-389. 

Onaam,  Jacqaea  Rdorteiions  matb^matiqnes  at 
pbjnquafl.  Paris,  1778,  4  toIs.  8?o.  [Contains  various 
mttbods  of  secret  writing.] 

Neyrin,  J.  P.  Principes  du  droit  des  gens.  Brunswick, 
1783.  8to.    p.  160. 

Funks,  Ohr.B.   NatUrliebe  Magie.    Berlin,  1783,  8yo. 

Dkndol.  Le  Oontr'espion,  ou  les  clefs  de  toutes  les 
eomMpondances  secretes.    Paris,  1794,  8yo.  pp.  66. 

Hoffstig.  Erleicbterte  deutsche  Stenograpbie.  Leipzig, 
1797, 4to. 

8t«gaaograpbia  oder  die  Oebeimschreibkunst  NUm- 
berg,  1799,  8to. 

Praise,  M.  de.  De  retieuUs  oryptograpbicis.  Leipzig, 
1799, 4ta,  pp.  14. 

Sunde,  J.  H.  de.  Steganologia  et  Steganograpbia 
aocta.  Oebeiroe,  magiscbe,  natiirlicbe  Bed-und-Scbreib- 
knut.  Hit  scbonen  und  wnnderlicbe  KUnsten  der  Btega- 
Bologia  und  Steganograpbia.    Ntimberg,  1800,  8to. 

Hourwitz,  Zalkind.  Polygrapbie,  ou  I'Art  de  eorre- 
spondre  ^  Taide  d'un  dictionnaire  dans  toutes  les  langues, 
mSme  dans  eel  les  dont  on  ne  possede  pas  seulement  les 
leitres  alpbab6tiquea    Paris,  An  IV.  12mo.  pp.  114. 

Blanc,  H.  Okygrapbie,  ou  I'Art  de  fixer,  par  6crit, 
teas  les  sons  de  la  parole.  Nourelle  m^tbode  adapt6e  k 
Ift  laague  fran9aise,  et  applicable  k  tous  les  idiomes; 
prtentaot  des  mojens,  aussi  yastes  quesurs,  d'entretenir 
me  correspondance  Eocrete  dont  les  signes  seront  absola- 
ment  ind^cbiffrables.  Troisi^me  Edition.  Paris,  1819, 
8to.  pp.  71  and  15  plates. 

Gbat«in,  P.  J.  St^anograpbie,  ou  Cbiffre  facile  et 
indtebiiTrable.    Paris,  1825,  8yo.  pp.  15  and  2  plates. 

tf^tbode  facile  pour  dtebiffrer  un  ^rit  quelconque 
compost  en  carac teres  conventionnels.  Florence,  \^6Z, 
12ino.  pp.  95. 

Lacroutz.  J.  P.  Tr^sor  des  Amans,  ou  Correspond- 
ance secrete  par  nn  alpbabet  nonyeau.  Paris,  1881,  8to. 
pp.8. 

Bracbet.  Dictionnaire  Chiffrd.  Nouyaau  systems  de 
correspondance  occulte.  Paris,  1851,  16mo.  pp.  xyii- 
301. 

Dessau,  D.  Laerbog  i  Steganograpbie  after  Oabels- 
berger.    Kjobenbayn,  1853,  8yo. 

VMn,  Ch.  Fr.  Traits  d'obieurographie,  ou  Art  de 
dicbiffrer  ayec  facility  toutes  les  Scritures,  quel  qu'en 
iott  I'alpbabet,  et  celles  m£me  qui  seraient  faites  par  des 
rignes  que  I'efprit  le  plus  extravagant  pourrait  inventer. 
Paris,  1838,  8yo.  pp.  viii-110. 

y^tin  de  Romanini,  Ch.  Pr.  La  Cryptograpbie 
d^oiJ6e,  ou  Art  de  tradnire  ou  de  d^cbiffrer  toutes  les 
6eriiafes  en  quelqnes  oaraeteres  et  en  quelques  langues 
que  ce  soit,  quolqu'on  ne  connaisse  ni  ces  cavaoteres  ni 
cette  langue.  appliqu^  auz  langues  fran9aise,  allemande, 
anglaise,  latine,  italienne,  espagnole,  suivi  d'un  precis 
des  langues  Veritas  au  moyen  duquel  on  peut  les  traduire 
sans  anoine  eonnaissance  pr^lable.  Paris,  1857,  large 
8yo.  pp.269. 

Jacob  Le  Btbliopbile.    Les  Secrets  de  nos  pdres.    La 


Cryptograpbie,  ou  I'Art  d'^crire  en  cbiffres.    Paris,  1856, 
82mo.pp.  251. 

Joliet,  Ch.  Lei  dcritores  aeer^tes.  Paris,  Dentu 
1874,  8vo. 

GalHan.  Dictionnaire  t^I^graphique,  abr^viatif  et 
secret    Paris,  Plon,  1874, 12ino. 

William  L.  Hughes. 

Paris. 

QuBBN  Elizabeth  (5*^  S.  yiii.  266.)— When 
the  current  number  of  "N.  &  Q.''  reached  me 
there  was  lying  on  my  study  table  a  volume  of 
sermons  preached  at  PauPs  Cross  very  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  I  have  just  added 
to  my  collection.  In  one  of  these,  entitled 
"London's  Warning  by  Laodicea's  Luke-warme- 
nesse,''  preached  "at  Paules-Crosse,  the  10  of 
October,  1613,  beinpf  the  first  Sunday  in  Tearme,''  by 
"  Sampson  Price,  M'  of  -4rfe,  of  Extter-ColUdge ; 
and  Preacher  to  the  Cittie  of  Oxford,'*  occurs  a 
panegyric  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  may  well 
stand  in  your  pages  side  by  side  with  the  marginal 
note  printed  iat  p.  266  of  the  present  volume  :— 

"  What  damnable  slanders  baue  they  not  put  vpon  our 
late  Souera^gne,  blessed  Queene  Elizabbth  :  they  baue  it 
from  their  Father,  Pars<ms,  I  bad  almost  said,  the 
Diuell ;  for  who  else  could  hreathe  out  such  impostuouite 
detractions  against  her,  who  iras  iht  glory  of  her  Sexe, 
the  Myrrour  of  Maiesiiej  whom  all  Protestant  Oenei-a- 
lions  shall  euer  call  blessed,  though  a  generation  of 
Vipers,  not  forewarned  of  vengeance  to  come  vpon 
ihmi,  seeke  to  sting  ber  r^utation,  calling  her  miui-am 
fcenina,  placing  her  in  Hell,  making  her  life  wicked, 
her  death  curs^. 

"  He  dipped  his  pen  in  the  poyson  of  Aspes,  which 
was  vnder  his  lips,  and  sought  to  enuenome  the  name  of 
this  holy  Saint,  whom  neighhourxng  Nations  eyther 
triumphed  in,  or  trembled  at;  whose  countenance  was 
able  to  terrific  Treason,  who  might  truely  baue  vsed  the 
words  of  Deborah ;  In  Israel,  vnlill  1  Deborah  came  v^^ 
they  chose  new  Oods,  vnder  whose  gouemment  all  this 
Kingdoms,  especially  you  of  this  place,  iiued  in  such 
peace  and  plenty,  in  such  obedience  to  God  and  her,  and 
in  such  loue  one  to  another.  She  was  a  woman  after 
Oods  owne  heart,  shee  led  his  people  like  a  Flocks  45. 
yeeres  through  a  Wildernesse  of  many  distres^ull  dangers  ; 
shee  wa.s  the  Diamond  in  the  Ring  of  the  Monarchs  of 
the  earth,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  roarings  of  the 
Buls  of  Basan,  Centaurs  and  Minotaurs  of  Rome,  their 
ihundrings,  lightnings,  exeonuMmieations,  execrations,  in- 
cantations, conspiracies,  rehellions,  drugs,  daggers,  aud 
dags,  yet  she  Iiued  to  out-liue  the  malice  of  her  enemies, 
and  dyed  in  peace,  and  was  buried  with  Regall  buriall." 
-Pp.  48-49. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  troubled  the 
readers  of  "N.  &  Q."  with  the  very  vigorous 
utterances  of  this  Boanerges  had  not  the  great 
similarity  of  thought  between  one  or  two  of  his 
phrases,  and  the  very  quaint  lines  already  referred 
tp,  seemed  to  me  worth  pointing  out. 

Whilst  my  pen  is  in  my  hand,  and  this  curious 
volume  before  me,  do  permit  me  to  transcribe  a 
portion  of  the  dedication  of  Ellas  Petle/s  "  Sermon 
delivered  at  Pavb-Crosse  on  Michaelmas  Day," 
1622.  He  dedicates  it  "to  the  Keverend  and^ 
Right  Worshipfvl  M'  Doctor  Donne,  Dean  of  the! 
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Cathedrall  Church  of  S.  Pavl,  London."  After 
apologizing  for  sending  out  his  discourse  in  print, 
he  proceeds  thus  to  sf^ak  of  it : — 

"  This  poore  Infant  had  for  a  while  till  some  few 
sands  ware  expired,  a  hrecUhing,  such  as  it  was,  within 
the  eonjinet  of  that  renowned  Church  whereof  the  Proni- 
denoe  of  God  hath  made  you  a  worthy  Oouemor.  When 
'twas  gon  the  importunitie  of  som  Shunemitei  would  haue 
it  fetcht  again.  Vouchsafe  (oh  man  of  God)  to  send  but 
the  tiaffe  of  your  Approbation  to  lay  ypon  the  face  of 
the  dead  Child,  and  it  shall  receiue  a  happy  reuiuaU.  I 
send  it  to  you  (Learned  Sir)  in  the  same  words  that  old 
Jacob  dismist  his  Sonnes,  Now  Ood  Almghiie  give  thee 
mtrcie  in  the  tight  of  the  Man.  Your  fanourable  accepta- 
tion shall  for  euer  bind  me  to  inuert  the  prayer  on  your 
selfe,  The  Almighiie  giue  the  Man  mercie  in  the  eight  of 
OodJ* 

Will  your  printer  ever  forgive  me  for  all  these 
italics  ?  Pray  assure  him  that  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  original  text  now  before  me. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

The  Letter  "  H  "  and  "  An  **  before  it  (6**» 
S.  viii.  207, 277.)— The  question  asked  by  J.  W.  J. 
is  a  marvellous  one.  He  seems  to  have  an  idea 
that  h  was  unaspiratei  till  some  late  time,  and 
that  the  use  of  an  instead  of  a  as  the  indefinite 
article  is  a  strengthening  of  a  before  a  vowel  or  mute 
h.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  any  one  can  be  found 
who  does  not  know  that  h  is  hard,  or  guttural, 
in  the  oldest  English.  And  wonderful  that  any 
one  now  does  not  know  that  an  is  the  old  form  of 
the  first  numeral,  which  gradually  crept  into  use 
as  an  indefinite  article.  The  n  is  a  part  of 
the  word  itself  in  English,  and  in  all  cognate  lan- 
guages, and  is  no  added  letter.  Accordingly,  an 
is  the  early  form  before  all  letters,  as  "  an  scip," 
"an  mann"  (English  Chronicle  A,  a.d.  1031), 
and  "  an  beom,"  "  an  scserp  iren "  (Chronicle  E, 
A.D.  1137),  in  which  year  occurs  an  instance  of  a; 
"  all  a  dseis  fare  " — "  all  a  day's  journey."  This  is 
a  little  later  than  the  date  "  about  a.d.  1120  "  of  a 
passage,  "  He  cweth  a  wunder  worder,"  Quoted  by 
Mr.  Oliphant  as  showing  that  "  the  old  English 
dn  is  now  pared  down  into  a^  {Standard  English^ 
p.  69).  The  same  "  paring  down  "  or  "  weathering 
away  "  is  seen  in  mine  and  ikim  becoming  my  and 
thy^  and  in  Ic  or  Ich  becoming  J.  Naturally  the 
weakened  form  shows  itself  first  before  consonants, 
and  the  old  stronger  form  lasts  longer  before  vowels, 
to  avoid  the  hif^us.  But  it  is  a  curious  mis- 
take to  reverse  the  true  process,  and  to  imagine 
that  a,  and  my  and  iky,  are  original  forms 
strengthened  into  an,  and  mine  and  thine,  before 
a  voweL  It  may  be  well,  as  a  correspondent  sa^, 
to  get  rid  of  old  forms  in  revising  our  English 
Bible  ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  call  "an  house ^  "a 
mistake,**  when  in  Matt.  x.  12  it  is  read  in  every 
one  of  the  great  translations  (except  the  Rheims) 
up  to  WidiTs,  and  it  may,  in  a  manner,  claim 
descent  from  "eall  tha  tun  buton  ant  huse,**  in 
Chronicle  E,  a.d.  1070.  0.  W.  Tancock. 


Peace  Festival  in  1649 :  Sir  Willlam 
CuRTius  (6*^  S.  viiL  269.)— Mr.  Ellis's  deecrip- 
tion,  "  W.  Curtius,  royal  agent  for  England,''  it 
ma^  be  presumed  is  quoted  ^m  an  English  print. 
This  I  have  not  seen.  But  in  a  German  en- 
graving, in  the  style  of  Kilian,  the  euest  "  No.  7^' 
at  the  Swedish  peace  banquet  at  K'uremberg,  on 
September  25,  1649,  is  better  described  as  the 
royal  English  ambassador  {ahge»andter\  Wilhelm 
Curtius.  He  was  the  Sir  William  Curtius,  "a 
very  learned  person  of  the  Palatinate, . . .  Besident 
for  his  Majesty  at  Frankfort,"  whom  Evelvn  met 
in  Paris  on  June  21,  1651,  and  who  called  upon 
him  in  London  on  September  8, 1664.  'Hiis  en- 
graving, in  addition  to  its  interesting  portraits, 
gives  a  good  example  of  decoration  of  taole,  side- 
board, and  ceiling,  at  a  great  seventeenth  century 
feast.  The  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
instead  of  being  collected  together,  as  they  would 
be  at  the  present  day,  are  arranged  in  four  galleries 
at  each  comer  of  the  banqueting  halL  At  an 
open  window  stands,  as  a  fountain  playing  out- 
wardly, the  Swedish  lion,  with  sword  in  one  paw 
and  olive  branch  in  another,  discharging  what  was 
probably  wine  pro  bono  publico.  The  General 
Duke  d'Amalfi  is  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
having  on  his  right  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  (Charles  Louis),  and  on  his  left  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Prince  Charles  Gustavus,  after- 
wards King  Charles  X.  (Gustavus)  of  Sweden. 
Curtius  is  placed  next  after  Field-Marshal 
WrangeL  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted,  as  weU  as 
wondered  at,  that  not  one  of  the  many  historians 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Gustavus,  has  hitherto  illustrated  his  worK  by 
any  reproduction  of  the  best  of  the  very  graphic 
and  instructive  contemporaneous  engravings  and 
broadsheets,  which  may  still  be  collected,  and  are 
full  of  interest  and  information  respecting  the 
stirring  events  and  remarkable  personages  of  the 
epoch  of  that  great  war.  The  hint  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  foreign  antiquaries  and 
historians.  Fredk.  Hendriks. 

Linden  Gardens,  W. 

The  Title  op  "Esquire"  (5^  S.  vii.  348, 
511 ;  viiL  33,  55,  114,  157,  256.)— I  regret  that 
pressure  of  other  occupations  has  hindered  me 
from  sooner  replying  to  the  remarks  of  H.  ante, 
p.  33.  I  am  well  aware,  as  I  stated  in  my  first  com- 
munication, that  after  a  barrister  is  called  to  the 
bar  of  his  Inn  he  must  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Courts  at  Westminster,  or  his  sfohcs  is  not 
complete.  In  practice  this  is  done  by  his  signing, 
not  the  "  roll  of  Her  Migesty's  Commission,''  but 
the  roll  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or,  now- 
a-days,  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  I  repeat  that  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  practice  not  by  the  Crown,  but  W  the 
Courts.    He  takes  no  oath  of  allegiance.    Itook 
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none  when  I  was  called  in  Trinitj,  1875.  A  bar- 
rister in  this  countiy  is  in  no  respect  the  creature 
of  the  sorereign ;  and  I  have  always  understood 
this  independence  to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Bar  of  England.  Long  may  it  continue.  I  am 
really  curious  to  know  from  H.  the  nature  of  the 
remarkable  document  styled  by  him  the  "  roll  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ck)mmission.''  Who  is  the  custodian 
of  this  important  public  record,  and  where  is  it 
deposited  ?  Of  numerous  rolls  I  have  heard  and 
read— of  the  Pipe  Roll,  the  Close  Roll,  the  Roll  of 
Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  this  special 
roll  is  quite  new  to  me.  What  on  earth  H.  may 
mean  by  "  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Nonconformist 
view  of  the  question  "  of  title  of  Esquire,  I  confess 
myself  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  One  might  as  well 
speak  of  the  Mormon  view  of  the  scintilla  juris. 

As  for  Mr.  Curtis,  he  must  remember  that  a 
superior  court  of  Common  Law  having  decided 
th^  a  barrister  is  an  Esquire  of  common  right,  all 
inferior  jurisdictions,  such  as  the  (now  disused) 
Court  of  Chivalry  or  the  Heralds'  College,  are 
bound  by  that  decision,  obedience  to  which  mav 
be  enforc^  upon  them,  if  necessaiy,  by  the  High 
Court.  Middle  Templar. 

The  following  is  the  discussion  in  Bythewood's 
Conveyancing  to  which  H.  S.  G.  and  Hirondelle 
refer,  ante,  pp.  55,  158 : — 

"  No  lord  or  ladj  of  a  manor  under  the  degree  of  an 
EsquiKE  could  appoint  gamekeepers  to  seize  guns,  nets, 
and  other  engines  used  for  the  destruction  of  game, 
under  the  22  &  23  Car.  2,  c.  25,  s.  2,  whatever  the  estate 
might  be  ^  for  no  landed  estate,  however  large,  will  con- 
fer the  title,  as  the  term  Esquire  has  no  relation  to 
landed  property ;  but  it  must  be  acquired  either  by  office, 
the  King's  patent,  or  some  of  the  means  laid  down  by 
Selden  and  Camden,  Per  Willes,  J.,  Jones  v.  Smart, 
1  T.  B.,  50,  in  opposition  to  a  very  loose  doctrine  of  his 
own  hi  Mallock  v.  Easily,  7  Mod.,  488/'— Bythewood, 
third  edit.,  vol.  ii  p.  553. 

On  the  same  page  in  Bythewood  is  also  a  list  of 
Esqnires,  inclu(&n^  "  harristers-at-law  by  their 
office  ";  but  this  point  is  not  discussed  even  so  far 
as  to  state  that  the  heraldic  authorities  just 
referred  to,  Selden  and  Camden,  do  not  allow  the 
title  of  Esquire  to  barristers-at-law. 

I  reffret  that  some  obscurity  in  my  reply,  p.  1 14, 
has  led  H.  S.  G.  into  making  a  misquotation. 
H.  S.  G.  is  evidently  aware  that  the  terms  Armiger 
and  Esquire  are  synonymous,  but  he  (of  course 
inadvertently)  attributes  to  me  negative  words 
which  I  did  not  use,  and  which  would  reverse 
whatever  meaning  there  may  be  in  my  own  words, 
which  are,  "  the  title  of  Armiger  includes  the  title 
of  Eaquire.'' 

I  am  obliged,  however,  to  H.  S.  G.  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  explain  that  I  meant  to 
suggest  (however  obscurely  I  may  have  done  so) 
that  if  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
choose  to  rule  any  point  of  heraldry  in  opposition 
to  the  ruling  of  Selden  and  Camden  and  other 


kin^at-arms,  who  are  recognized  authorities  in 
the  Earl  Marshal's  Court,  he  simplv  follows  the 
ancient  example  of  the  shoemaker,  who  acquired  a 
lasting  reputation  by  going  beyond  his  last ;  that 
the  judges  ruling  on  such  matters  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  precmcts  of  his  own  court ;  and  that 
the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  is  of  course  guided  on  all 
points  of  heraldry  by  the  precedents  in  that  court, 
and  not,  as  H.  S.  G.  seems  to  think,  by  the  ruling 
of  judges  of  the  Common  Bench,  who  have  no 
special  commission  to  confer  the  title  of  Esquire 
on  barristers-at-law,  or  on  lords  and  ladies  of 
manors,  from  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of 
honour.  J.  Llewelyn  Curtis. 

In  Ireland,  where,  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  as  in  Scotland,  distinctions  of  rank  and 
remnants  of  feudalism  lingered  and  had,  1  fancy, 
more  power  than  in  the  more  commercial  country 
of  England,  I  have  scarcely  ever  found  an  instance 
of  a  person  being  styled  Esquire  who  was  not  an 
owner  of  real  estate,  holding  it  direct  from  the 
Crown.  Innumerable  old  Irish  records  which  I 
have  examined  show  that  while  the  owner  of  such 
an  estate  was  styled  Esquire,  his  sons  were  styled 
only  Gentlemen.  The  Esquire,  like  the  Scotch 
Laird,  seems  to  have  been  in  Ireland  formerly  a 
purely  territorial  distinction.  It  is  now  used  in- 
discriminately, and  has  lost  all  value. 

M.  A.  H. 

Isabel  Verdon,  Ladt  Ferrars  (5**»  S.  viiu 
267.) — She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  last 
Theobald  de  Verdon  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  and  was  born  at  Amesbury,  March  21, 
1317,  Queen  Isabelle  of  France,  wife  of  Edward 
II.,  beinff  her  godmother  (Fro&.  at.  dictse  Isabellse, 
5  Ed.  III.  i.  92).  She  is  returned  one  of  the  co- 
heirs of  her  father,  and  the  only  daughter  of  his 
second  marriage  June  17,  1327 ;  no  age  given 
(Inquis.  TheohcUdi  de  Verdon,  1  Ed.  III.  L  89). 
Henry  de  Ferrars,  "who  took  to  wife  Isabel, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Theobald  de  Verdun," 
occurs  April  30,  1332  (Rot.  Pat.,  6  Ed.  IIL, 
p^  i) ;  so  that  she  was  married  before  that  date. 
Her  husband  died,  leaving  her  surviving,  Sept.  15, 
1343  (Inq.  Henrici  de  Ferrars,  17  El  III  57). 
She  occurs,  with  the  designation  of  "  vidua," 
June  14, 1345  (Rot.  Pat.,  19  Ed.  IIL).  I  have 
discovered  no  later  notice  of  her ;  but  Dugdale 
states  that  she  died  July  25, 1349.  It  appears, 
therefore,  as  if  her  second  marriage — supposing 
there  to  have  been  one,  of  which  I  know  no  proof 
—took  place  between  1345  and  1349,  and  that  she 
did  not  long  survive  it.  Her  inquisition  (from 
which  Dugdale  probably  took  his  date)  is  extant 
(23  Ed.  IIL  il  1,  123),  and  would  very  likely, 
though  not  certainly,  give  some  intimation  whether 
at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  the  widow  of 
Henry  de  Ferrars  or  the  wife  of  Hugh  Hawberk. 
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Sir  William  Withers  (6«^  S.  viii  247.)— In 
Orridge's  Citizens  of  London  and  their  BuUrs,  I 
find  it  stated  (pp.  85  and  242)  that  Sir  Waiiam 
Withers,  Lord  Mayor  in  1707 — "a  Londoner, 
Alderman  of  Farringdon  Within,  President  of 
Bridewell  and  Bethlem  ;  portrait  there  ;  M.P.  for 
the  City  " — was  knighted  by  the  king  (William)  in 
1697.  While  refemng  to  this  work,  I  may  note 
that  the  present  Lord  Mayor  had  a  namesake  and 

Predecessor  in  office  in  1553  in  the  person  of  Sir 
'homas  White,  founder  of  St.  John's   College, 
Oxford.  H.  W. 

New  Unir.  Club. 

Alice  de  Kumeli  (5***  S.  viiL  280.)— I  have  a 
charter  of  this  lady,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  survey,  which  is  of  great  interest,  as  Dr. 
Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Whalley,  in  quoting  it 
says  it  is  the  only  original  of  the  foundress  of 
Bolton  he  has  ever  seen.  R,  H.  Wood. 

Eugby. 

The  Five-Cent  Piece  (6«»  8.  viii.  286.)— The 
introduction  of  this  new  coin  into  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  noteworthy  fact ;  but  the 
statement  that  the  "  metre  is  almost  exactly  38*98 
inches'*  is  a  writer's  error  for  39 '37,  the  cor- 
rect length.  The  account  given  of  the  original 
derivation  of  the  metre  is  probably  near  enough 
for  the  general  reader,  but  modern  calculations, 
based  on  more  accurate  observations,  show  that 
the  metre  is  not  accurately  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  the  meridian  from  pole  to  equator,  and  from 
such  measurements  would  not  be  reproduced. 

P.  Lb  Neve  Foster. 

Chess  (5*  S.  viiL  269.)--Hoyle  may  be  an 
authority  on  whist,  but  he  is  not  considered  a 
reliable  guide  in  chess  matters.  The  *'  Laws  of 
Chess,''  as  laid  down  in  Staunton's  Chesi  Praxis, 
regulate  the  play  of  all  British  chess  clubs,  I 
believe.  That  which  relates  to  the  queening  of 
a  pawn  is  as  follows  : — 

**  QuiBHiHo  A  Pawn. 

**  When  a  Pawn  has  reached  the  eighth  or  lait  square 
on  its  file,  it  immediately  assumes  the  name  and  power 
of  any  Piece  its  plaver  may  select,  except  a  King, 
whether  such  Piece  have  previously  been  lostornot; 
and,  if  the  player  does  not  select  a  Piece,  such  Pawn  is 
always  to  be  considered  a  Queen.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  player  may  have  more  than  one  Queen,  or  more 
than  two  Rooks,  Knights,  or  Bishops  on  the  board.  No 
penalty  attaches  to  a  player's  accidentally  eeleoting 
a  Piece  of  his  adversary's  colour.'* 

Hugh  A.  Kbknbot. 

Reading. 

"Chic,"  its  History  (5*«»  S.  viii.  261.)-I  re- 
collect reading,  I  think  in  one  of  the  works  of 
Max  MiiUer,  probably  Chips,  of  chic  being  the 
example  of  a  popular  or  vulgar  error.  It  was  by 
the  world  jjenerally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
person  in  Paris  of  the  name  of  Chic,  when,  as  you 


show,  it  was  an  old  French  word  of  Ronuoioe 
origin  revived.  W.  J.  B. 

Homer's  "Nepenthe"  (5«»  S.  viii.  264.)— It 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Egyptian  drag, 
which  Helen  is  described  as  mixing  in  "  a  mirth- 
inspiring  bowl,"  was  in  all  probabilit]^  not  opinm, 
but  an  extract  of  hemp.  Cannabis  Indiea.  Peieiia 
says,  "  Hemp  is  loiown  in  India  as  '  the  inciUMer 
of  pleasure,'  the  '  exciter  of  desire,'  the  '  cementer 
of  friendship,'  the  '  cause  of  a  reeling  gait/  and  the 
'laughter  mover.'"  Under  the  name  of  hoM^ 
hemp  is  still  mudi  employed  by  idle  and  dissolute 
Egyptians.  Indeed,  in  Egypt  haskash^en  are  much 
more  numerous  than  opium  eaten  or  opium 
smokers. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  white  ^ 
was  cultivated  in  ancient  Egypt.         A.  S. 

Union  Club. 

Pliny  speaks  of  this  herb  as  the  noble  nepemUus, 
and  imputes  to  it  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
opium.  He  says  it  "had  this  singular  vertue 
and  operation,  To  worke  oblivion  of  melaooholy 
and  heavineise,  yea,  and  to  procure  easement  and 
remission  of  lul  sorrows"  {NatunUl  Hisiorie^ 
translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  ed.  1601,  voL  iL 
p.  210).  He  refers  to  the  story  of  Helen  of  Troy. 
hee  also  Joseph  Warton's  note  to  Milton  on  tae 
lines:— 

**  Not  that  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-t>om  Helena 
Is  of  such  DOwer  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thir8t'*->Bd.  1791. 

J.  K. 

Keats's  "Odb  to  a  Niqhtikgale"  (5*^  S. 
viii.  267.) — Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  ImaginctUon  cmd 
Fancy,  p.  344,  says,  in  a  note  to  the  passage  of 
which  Mr.  Warren  desires  an  explanation : — 

**  This  beats  Claude's  Bnckanted  CasUe,  and  the  story 
of  King  Beder  in  the  Arabum  Nights.  Yon  do  net  kaow 
what  the  house  is,  or  where,  nor  who  the  bird.  Peihsrpt 
a  king  himself.  But  you  see  the  nvindow  open  on  tha 
perilous  sea,  and  hear  the  voice  from  out  the  trees  in 
which  it  is  nested  sending  its  warble  orer  the  foam. 
The  whole  is  at  once  vague  and  particular,  full  of  mys- 
terious life.  You  see  nobody,  though  lometiiiBg  is 
heard ;  and  you  know  not  what  of  beauty  or  widcedneM 
is  to  come  over  that  sea.  Perhaps  it  was  soggeited  by 
some  fairy  tale.  I  remember  nothing  of  it  in  the  dream- 
like wildness  of  things  in  Palmerxa  of  England,  a  book 
which  is  full  of  colour  and  home  landscapes,  endinrwltii 
a  noble  and  affecting  scene  of  war ;  and  of  which  Keals 
was  very  fond." 

Jonathan  Bouohibb. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  lines  italicized 
contain  a  fancy  arising  from  many  marvellous  tales 
rather  than  an  allusion  to  any  particular  tale.  Burd 
Helen  was  carried  away  to  Fairyland  and  im- 
prisoned there.  A  story  in  the  Arabian  yighbSj 
that  of  '*  Gulnare  of  the  Sea,''  may  fhmish  an 
example  of  a  palace  opening  upon  a  sea,  oat  of 
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whidi  come  maanrdlous  and  dangeroas  beings. 
There  are  stories  of  princesses,  impnsoned  by  faiiy 
power  or  otherwise,  who  have  been  solaced  in  their 
ci^tiyity  by  birds,  magical  or  not.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  some  story  which  a^grees  with  the 
lines,  but,  if  not,  my  idea  may  be  right. 

E.  Yardlbt. 

BiBLB  QuBRi^:  Who  slbw  Sbnnachbrib? 
(5***  S.  viii.  148.) — Is  there  more  in  this  than 
can  be  answered  by  a  common  reader  ?  The  dis- 
crepancy of  other  than  Scriptural  writers  as  to  the 
names  of  those  by  whom  Sennacherib  was  killed 
is  known,  and  is  noticed  in  Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, But  as  relates  to  the  Bible  narrative,  the 
peculiarity  in  the  text  of  2  Kings  xix.  37  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  general  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  Ken  (read)  and  Khetib  (written),  and 
is  not  confined  to  this  verse.  So  much  is  indicated 
by  the  usual  small  circle,  or  asterisk,  over  the 
vowel  points,  or,  in  Bibles  without  points,  in  the 
space  between  the  words  before  and  after  it.  It 
hsre  refers  to  the  marginal  note,  "  *  fiLis  sons '  read 
and  not  written.**  Another  instance  of  the  same 
is  in  the  passage  referred  to  for  the  Euphrates, 
2  Sam.  viiL  3,  while  the  converse,  "  written  and 
not  read,*'  may  be  seen,  e,g.  in  2  Kings  v.  18 
and  2  Sam.  xiiL  23.  The  subject  of  the  Keri 
and  Khetib  is  noticed  by  C.  Butler  in  Hor<B 
Biblicasy  Ox£,  1799,  pp.  64-5,  in  these  terms  :— 

'*  In  thete  much  mysterv  hw  been  ditoorered  by  the 

Maiorites. The  preTaiUnff  opinion  is  that  they  are 

partly  Tarious  readings,  collected  from    the  time  of 

Eedras,  and  partly  obeerrationa  of  the  Masorites. 

It  is  obeerrable  that  none  of  them  occur  ia  the  prophecy 
ofMalachL" 

See  also  the  Preface  to  Van  der  Hoo^t's  Hebrew 
Bible.  Hie  relationship  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib 
is  implied  in  2  Chron.  xxiL  21,  and  it  is  said  in 
Tobit  L  21,  "  two  of  his  sons  killed  him.**  In  the 
paraUd  chapter,  Isaiah  xxxviL  38,  "  his  sons  **  is 
in  the  text  without  any  marginal  note.  In  the 
Septuagint  the  words  mol  avrov,  MS.  AL,  oi  v.  d., 
MS.  Vat,  are  inserted.  There  appears  therefore 
no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  studied  conceal- 
ment. Ed.  Marshall. 

A  "Primb*'  Road  (b^  S.  viiL  228.)— I  hope 
the  following  extract  from  Giles  Jacob's  Law  Dic- 
tionary, 1750,  sixth  edition,  will  give  Mr.  Parkin 
the  information  which  he  desires  respecting  the 
meaning  of  prime  way  : — 

"Our  bookf  mention  three  kinds  of  ways:— Ist 
A  foot-way,  which  is  called  *  Iter,  quod  est  jus  eundl 
vel  ambalandi  hominis.'  2nd.  A  foot-way  and  horse- 
way, which  is  termed  'Actus  ab  agendo/  and  this  is 
odied  a  pack  and  prime  way,  because  it  is  both  a  foot- 
way, iHuch  was  the  first  or  prime  way,  and  a  pack  or 
drift-way  also.  3rd.  Via  or  Adiluf,  which  contains  the 
other  two,  and  likewise  a  cart-way,  ke.  And  this  is 
mther  the  king's  highway  for  all  men,  or  communis  strata, 
belonging  to  a  city  or  town." 


MS.  notes  on  the  title-page  of  this  copy  of  the 
Dictionary  may  be  useful,  as  lately  renewed  in- 
terest has  been  taken  in  the  career  and  family  of 
Fletcher  Christian,  mutineer  of  the  Bounty,  son 
of  Charles  Christian,  of  Moorland  Close,  in  the 
parish  of  Brigham,  co.  of  Cumberland,  a  branch 
of  the  Christians  of  Unerigg  HalL  "  The  gift  of 
Mr.  John  Christian,  of  Moreland  Close,  to  Wm. 
Allanby,  Esq.,  of  FUmby,  1779  ** ;  "John  Chris- 
tian, Inner  Temple,  1774.**        James  Taylor. 

Whicham  Rectory,  Syleoroft,  Cumberland. 

Thb  British  Racb  op  Kings  (5^  S.  viiL  169, 
229.)~May  I  remind  Mr.  Warren  that  the  "sham 
pedigree,*'  which  traces  the  descent  of  the  kings  of 
England  through  "  Sceaf,  son  of  Noah,  who  was 
born  in  the  Ark,**  is  not  (as  his  note  appears  to 
suggest)  due  to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Rev. 
G.  O.  Harry  in  the  time  of  James  L,  but  was  "  in- 
vented **  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Alfred  1  I 
suppose  that  "  British  *'  in  the  original  query  was 
used  in  the  colloquial,  not  the  strict,  sense,  and 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  recall  the  fact  that  our 
queen*s  descent  from  Adam  on  the  English  side  is 
traced  out  in  a  document  yet  more  ancient  and 
venerable  than  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Scott  in 
illustration  of  the  very  interesting  Scoto-Pictish 
genealogy.  Her  descent  from  the  West  Saxon 
kings  (through  St.  Margaret)  is  matter  of  plain 
history,  and  the  legendary  descent  of  Cerdic,  first 
King  of  Wessex,  from  Adam  is  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  old  English  Chronicle.  I  forget 
whether  the  line  goes  through  David  or  not ;  I 
know  it  goes  through  Woden,  and  also  that  it  gets 
to  Noah^  not  like  the  Scottish  line  through  Japhet, 
but  through  Sceaf,  who  was  bom  in  the  Ark. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pedigrees,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  point  out  an  error  in  the  note  headed 
"  Heraldic,*'  6^  S.  viii.  266  ?  In  the  quotation 
from  Chamberlayne*s  Anglia  Notitia—^^KenrylL, 
who  in  right  of  his  mother  annexed  her  paternal 
coat,  the  Uon  of  A(]^uitaine  **— whatever  Chamber- 
layne  may  have  written,  he  certainly  must  have 
meant  not  moiher,  but  wife.  K,  N. 

Is  not  Mr.  Scott  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  history  of  the  Coronation  Stone  "  has  yet  to  be 
written  **  ?  I  had  the  following  book  in  my  hands 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  full 
and  satisfactory.  It  was  published  by  Edmonston 
&  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago :  The  Coronation  Stone,  by  William  F.  Skene, 
with  illustrations  in  photography  and  zincography, 
small  4to.  C.  W.  S. 

The  genealogy  of  the  British  kings  and  queens 
to  Egbert  is  generally  known  ;  but  in  a  "  curious 
genealogy  **  taken  from  an  old  black-letter  history 
of  England,  which  wOl  be  found  in  "  N.  &  Q.,**  b^ 
S.  vL  386,  the  line  is  traced  back  from  "Ethelwulfe, 
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Sonne  of  Egbert,"  even  beyond  David,  king  of 
Israel  G.  E.  WATSoy. 

St.  Qeorge*8  Place,  Dublin. 

John  Russell,  Artist  in  Crayons  (6*^  S.  viiL 
88,  134,  174.)— Tbe  Mr.  Higbway,  of  Drayton, 
wbo  was  High  Sheriff  of  Worcesterahire  in  1765, 
was  named  i'rancis,  not  John,  He  was  one  of  the 
godfathers  (in  1756)  to  my  father's  uncle,  and  I 
fancy  was  in  some  way  related  to  him  through  his 
mother.  Russell  is  an  old  name  at  Stourbridge. 
It  first  occurs  in  the  parish  registers  in  1639,  when 
Walter  Russel  and  Joice  Wetherill  were  married. 
About  a  century  ago  Edward  Russell  was  an 
eminent  glass-maker  at  the  "  Heath,"  near  Stour- 
bridge. H.  S.  G. 

Bishops  that  have  been  Lord  Treasurers 
OF  England  (5*^  S.  viii.  25,  154.)— I  am  able  to 
send  a  few  more  names  of  bishops  who  have  held 
this  office,  not  already  mentioned : — 

Walter  de  Grey,  Worcester,  1215. 

Boger  de  Longespee,  aliat  De  Molend,  Lichfield,  1286. 

John  de  Drokenesford,  Bath  and  Wells,  1315. 

Thomas  Charleton,  or  Charlton,  Hereford,  1329. 

Henry  Bowet,  Bath  and  Wells.  1402. 

George  Abbott,  Canterbury,  1618. 

If  Mr.  Horsey  will  refer  to  his  list,  he  will  find 
that  Walter  Reynolds,  John  de  Stratford,  and 
John  Bamet  are  included  in  Mr.  Walcott*s  list. 
He  will  also  see  there  was  a  Bishop  Langham  and 
a  Bishop  Langton.  According  to  Ha^dn,  Walter 
de  Langton  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  m  1295,  and 
Simon  Langham  in  1361.  Emilt  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

"Silb"  (6^  S.  viiL  26,  138.)— This  word,  in 
the  sense  described  by  Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  is  in 
common  use,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  and  South  Yorkshire.  To 
sile  milk  and  other  liquids  it  is  customary  to  pass 
them  through  a  hair  or  fine  wire  sieve  ;  to  strain 
liquids  it  is  usual  to  pass  them  through  a  flannel. 
To  "  sile  down  "  is  stated  in  Coles's  Dictionary  to 
be  a  North-country  term  meaning  to  sink  down, 
and  sile  to  be  a  South- country  wo^  meaning  filth. 
Astle  describes  the  word  sile  (sub.  from  the 
Sax.  syVj,  filth,  filth  that  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
to  sile  (int  from  the  sub.,  a  local  word),  to  sink, 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  HalliwelPs  seventh  edition 
also  gives  several  quotations  from  Lincolnshire 
MSS.  whare  the  word  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

John  Parkin. 

Idridgebay,  Derby. 

SUe,  a  sieve ;  to  sile,  to  strain  as  through 
a  sieve,  common  enough  in  Yorkshire.  A  good 
many  years  since,  two  old  women  had  charge 
of  the  Harrogate  water.  Through  some  temporary 
mismanagement  the  water  in-  the  charge  of  one 
of  them  came  up  covered  with  a  horrid  scum. 
"  Whatever  shall  1  do,  Betty  ?    I  see  them  coming ; 


I  cannot  give  them  water  like  this  1"  '"  Give  U 
'urn — dve  it  'um  just  as  it  is,  and  let  'em  site  H 
throu^  their  teeth  ! "  was  Betty's  nnqrmpatliizLiig 
reply.  P.  P. 

I  have  not  Jamieson's  Dictionary  by  me,  bat  I 
think  the  Scottish  form  of  the  word  is  sine, 

G.  S. 

Editors  of  Milton  (5*^  S.  viiL  46,  136.) — If 
Dr.  Bradshaw  is  inclined  to  carry  this  matter 
further,  I  should  propose  to  alter  the  heading  to 
"  Editions  and  Editors  of  Milton,"  otherwise  the 
list  will  be  much  less  complete,  and  all  the  edi- 
tions issued  in  Milton's  lifetime,  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  editor,  would  be  omitted,  such  as  his 
Prelatical  Episcopacy,  1641,  4to.,  &c.  If  it  met 
Dr.  Bradshaw*s  view,  I  would  commence  with 
Watt's  list  ^m  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica.  Next 
I  would  take  Bohn's  Lovmdes,  and  give  from  that 
whatever  is  not  found  in  Watt.  Then  take  Alli- 
bone,  and  give  whatever  is  not  found  in  the  other 
two.  After  that,  I  would  take  Brunet,  and  give 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  foreign  editions  ;  and 
thus  the  roadway  would  be  opened  to  all  who- 
wished  to  add  to  the  list.  They  would  see  all  the 
known  editions  already  catalogued  by  the  great 
bibliographers,  and  if  they  possessed  unnamed  edi- 
tions they  would  convey  the  complete  titles  ta 
"  N.  &  Q."  But  if  this  is  not  first  done  we  should 
get  endless  cross  references  and  repetitions.  The 
Miltonic  "  Centurie  of  Prayse"  is  a  very  good  idea. 
It  must  be  a  co-operative  store,  and  posterity  will 
recognize  it  as  a  civil  service.        C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

"Acre"  and  "Furlong"  (5«»  S.  vii.  482; 
viii  109,  150,  192,  289.)— Surely  your  correspon- 
dent makes  a  slip  where  he  says, "  If  a  statute  acre 
be  twenty-two  yards  in  width  it  will  be  eight  for- 
lones  or  one  mile  in  length,  i,e,  1,760  yards." 
Such  a  space  would  be  equal  to  eight  acres.  A 
rectangle  twenty-two  yards  wide,  and  220  yards, 
or  one  furlong,  in  length,  is  an  acre. 

P.  Lb  Neve  Foster. 

Catherine  Henley  (5**»  S.  viii  69,  155,  257.> 
— I  m^  add  to  my  note  at  the  last  reference  that 
Dean  Bland  was  for  some  years  a  schoolmaster  at 
Doncaster.  This  would  account  for  Catherine- 
Henley  and  Jane  Mary  Trigge  having  an  interest 
in  land  there.  They  were  Uie  grandchildren  of 
his  daughter  Catherine.  If  Mr.  Jackson  will 
write  to  me  direct  I  will  give  him  any  information 
in  my  power.  J.  F,  Fuller. 

Brunswick  Chambers,  Dublin. 

"Beef-eater"  (5«»  S.  viL  64,  108,151,272,. 
335  ;  viii.  57,  238.)— Those  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Skeat,  in  holding  that  beef-eaUr  means  eater  of 
beef  and  nothing  else,  may  be  interested  in  tbe 
analogy  offered  by  the  Wdsb  word  cicwr,  whichi 
Digitized  by  VjOOQU 
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means  ''footman,"  literally  ''fleshman,"  ''eater  of 
fle^"  A.  L.  Mathsw. 

Oxford. 

^Manchbstbr  al  Mondo"  (5^  S.  viL  307, 
456  ;  TuL  163.)— Mr.  Bailet  may  care  to  be 
informed,  thooffh  I  am  afraid  that  the  information 
is  too  late  to  be  of  yalae,  that  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion he  wishes  to  see,  yiz.,  that  "  printed  for  B. 
Banker,"  12mo.,  1631,  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Willis  &  Sotheran  for  September,  1867, 
and  is  priced  twelve  shillings,  "  yeUam." 

The  edition  of  1667  professes  to  be  the  first 
book  printed  after  the  Great  Fire.  In  it  are  no- 
ticed the  several  works  in  which  that  memorable 
event  had  been  predicted,  the  destruction  of  books 
therein,  and  the  preservation  of  a  few  only.  Of 
this  edition  Messrs.  Haltorp  jk  Co.  had,  some 
time  ago,  a  copy  in  half-calf,  marked  7«.  6(2. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Coleridge  and  Rabelais  (6*^  S.  viiL  289.)— 
In  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  under  date  June  16, 
1830,  will  be  found  his  estimate  and  defence  of 
Rabelais.  W.  T.  M. 

Cheshire  Dialect  (5«»  S.  viil  266.)— The 
word  jogger  is  often  heard  in  Cheshire.  In  A 
Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Dialect  of  Cheshire^ 
by  the  late  lamented  Lieut-Col.  Egerton  Leigh, 
just  published,  there  occurs, "  J^ger,  one  who  sells 
co^  in  small  cart-loads."  u.  W.  Napier. 

Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5***  S.  viii.  129.) 

The  Memoir  of  John  BovdUr,  Esq.,  London,  1816,  is 
by  his  father,  as  shown  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
letters. 

The  Memoir  of  John  Bowdler,  Ssq.,  1824,  is  bjjrhis 
son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler,  whose  signature  will  be 
foond  to  it,  p.  279.  J.  R. 

(5th  8.  Tin.  269.) 

History  ofOreeee  (Library  of  Uieful  Knowledge),  1829. 
By  Frederick  Malkin. 

Letters  of  Rtutieus  on  the  Natural  History  of  Oodal- 
minff,  1849.    By  Edward  Newman.  W.  H.  A. 

Letters  of  R%utieiu.—The  late  Edward  Newman, 
F.L.S.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Waring  Kidd  (see  Pre- 
face to  The  Zoologist  for  1876).  The  first  of  these  let- 
ters appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
1832,  at  that  time  edited  by  Loudon ;  and  the  last  in 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  for  1850.  The  collected 
edition  (1849)  shows  a  very  considerable  amount  of  cor- 
rection, not  wholly  confined  to  phraseology. 

Arpiel. 

Gilbert  Earle,  &c.,  is  by  Barry  St.  Leger. 

Antiquities  of  Egypt  is  by  W.  Osbum. 

Olfhar  Hamst. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6*^  S.  v. 
119.)— 

"  What  though  my  cates  be  poor,"  ke. 
J.  J^  J.  has  misquoted  the  first  line,  and  he  has  expanded 
a  distich  into  four  linea     The  quotation  is  from  the 
Comedy  qf  Errors,  iii.  1, 28.  Fabdk.  Bulb. 


(5tb  8.  TiiL  269.) 
"  Qui  que  tn  sois,"  ke. 
This  inscription  for  a  statue  of  Oupid  is  from  Voltaire, 
(Euvres,  iL  765,  ed.  Paris,  1837.  The  reference  is  taken 
from  Dodd*s  Epigrammaiistt,  p.  849,  where  a  translation 
by  George  Grannlle,  Viscount  Lansdowne,  is  given.  In 
the  Poetical  Ratter  for  1804,  p.  35^  is  a  neater  trans- 
lation bv  the  Rev.  W.  Collier,  who,  however,  has  been 
too  much  indebted  to  Lord  Lansdowne  to  be  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  originality : — 

**  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see  ! 

He  wts,  or  is,  or  is  to  be." 
The  latter,  with  slight  alterations,  which  are  not  im- 
proTements,  is   printed  in  Booth's  Epigrams,  p.  195, 
without  name  of  translator,  and  attributing  the  original 
to  Marshal  Saxe.  J.  F.  Marsh. 

(5«»  S.  viii.  188,  220, 280.) 
"  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ? " 
The  late  Mr.  Walbran,  in  his  Memorials  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  (Preface,  p.  22), 
has  pointed  out  that  Wordsworth's  poem  is  founded  on 
an  inaccurate  version  of  the  legend.  Dr.  WhitsJcer 
reports  it  from  Dr.  Burton,  who  gets  it  from  Dr.  John- 
ston, who  professes  to  get  it  from  Dodsworth's  MSS. 
But  the  MS.  runs— 

"  What  is  good  for  bootless  bale  1 " 
Mr.  Walbran  interprets  this  to  mean  "  unavailing  com- 
plaint"    A  better  meaning  seems  to  be  '*  remediless 
mischief"  or  **  misfortune."  W.  G. 


MiictUEntani. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Surgery,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  and  Exeesiive  Mor- 
tality  after  Surgical  Operations,  Two  Addresses  to 
the  British  Medical  Association,  1864  and  1877.  By 
T.  Spencer  Wells,  F.E.C.8. 

Thzsb  eloquent  addresses  hare   already,  at  different 

Eeriods,  adorned  the  pages  of  medical  periodicals ;  and, 
aTing  appeared  in  abstract  in  the  daily  press,  they  are 
doubtless  remembered  and  appreciated  b^  the  intelligent 
general  public.  They  are  now  published  together, 
making  up  a  little  book  of  fort^r-nine  pages  of  large 
print.  Hence  thev  can  be  obtained  in  a  form  orna- 
mental for  private  libraries,  and  convenient  for  private 
reference ;  since,  on  the  other  hand,  back  numbers  of 
journals  are  often,  too  often,  left  unbound,  so  that  the 
records  of  valuable  orations  and  discourses  are  frequently 
lost,  or  not  to  be  found  till  after  perhaps  half  an  hour's 
tedious  search  among  bales  of  dusty  paper.  The  address 
placed  first  in  this  little  book  is  still  quite  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  profession,  having  been  delivered  in  the 
August  of  the  present  year.  In  it  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
describes  with  great  conciseness  the  progress  which 
surgery  has  made  since  the  formation  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  Then,  many  operations  had  only 
been  Bun;e8ted  theoreticallv,  which  now  are  practised 
universsofy  by  well-educated  practitioners,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  humanity.  At  that  time,  too,  the  era  of  an- 
aesthetic surgery  had  not  even  dawned  on  the  profession. 
The  address  shows  how  powerful  an  agent  the  Association 
has  proved  itself  in  advocating  research,  reform,  and 
the  adoption  of  new  discoveries  beneficial  to  our  species. 
The  names  of  very  many  provincial  surgeons,  who  have 
been  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  medical  progress,  shine 
conspicuously  in  Mr.  Spencer  Wells's  recapitulation  of 
former  addresses,  and  show  how  free  is  British  surgery 
from  baneful  centralization.  The  second  address,  de- 
livered in  1864,  refers  to  the  vitiation  of  hospital  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  nature  of  certain  deadly  consequences^ 
Digitized  ' 
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of  sanpoal  operations  perfiormed  under  unfaroarable 
conditions.  This  sobjeot  has  engrossed  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  savants  And.  doctors,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  school  of  surgery  since  that  oration  was  de- 
lirered.  The  skilful  and  learned  author  relates  with 
honest  pride,  in  his  later  address,  the  leading  part  he 
has  played,  and  the  unexpected  success  he  hM  experi- 
enced, in  the  operation  of  oTariotomy.  Borne  remarks 
and  annotations  on  the  nature  of  the  complaint  which 
made  life  a  misery  to  Queen  Mary  of  Eoeiand  deserre 
the  close  attention  of  the  historian  as  well  as  the  sur- 
geon. 

Madame  de  Tariufe.    Com^die  en  un  Acte  et  en  Vers. 

Par  le  Cheralier  de  OhateUin.     (Printed  for  Priyate 

Circulation.) 
M.  LB  Chiyalibr,  conceiring  himself  wronged  bv  a  lady, 
has  told  his  stoiy,  pilloried  the  offender,  and  pelted  her 
with  strong  epithets.  The  piece  is  derer,  but  we  wish 
the  author  better  employment  than  writing  it  There 
is  in  it  one  of  the  strangest  rhymes  we  hare  CTtr  m«t 
with:— 

— — "  souYenei-TOos  bien 

De  ce  mot  que  nous  dit  un  Anglais— Oharks  Swain ; 

'  L'or,  mais  c'est  et  06nie,  et  Grandeur,  et  M^rite  ! ' " 

€hnd€  de  VAmatew  SObjtUd^AH  et  de  Curioeiti,  ou  Col- 
Uelion  des  Monoorammes  de*  jmncipaux  Sculnteurs  en 
pierre,  m^tal,  et  oois;  des  ivomerSf  des  hnaiUeurSf  des 
armuriers,  des  orfevres,  et  des  medaUleurs  du  Mowen-dge 
it  des  ipoques  de  la  lUnaissanee  et  du  Raeoeo.   Par  Dr. 
J.  O.  Theodore  Qraesse.    (Dresden,  1877.) 
With  this  guide  in  hand,  a  person  looking  at  any  object 
of  art  named  abore,  and  obsenringthe  mark  or  mono- 
gram thereon,  may,  by  rererenee  to  Dr.  Qraesse's  pages, 
learn  the  name  of  the  artist  or  of  the  society  by  which 
the  art  object  was  issued.    To  the  world  of  monogram 
collectors,  also,  the  work  is  inTaluable.    The  first  mono- 
mm  in  the  book  f  a]  is  the  <* marque  de  la  Compagnie 
des  Armuriers  de  Londres.*' 

Stemmaia  Britannica.  A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Untitied  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain. 
(Bickers  &  Son.) 
Urdbk  this  title  Mr.  Foster  has  issued  a  sample  circular 
of  a  new  genealogical  work.  This  gentleman's  name  is 
warrant  that  performance  wiU  equal  the  excellent  pro- 
mise here  giren.  Under  the  name  of  Abraham  of 
Grassendale  it  is  stated  that  '*  These  Abrahams  were  a 
branch  from  the  old  family  of  Adburgham,  afterwards 
Abrams  of  Abram,  near  Wigan.  The  name  is  yariouslj 
spelled  in  documents— de  Edburffham,  Adbncgfaara,  Da- 
burgham,  Aburgham,  de  Aburham,  de  Abram,  and 
Abraham." 

A  PROPOSAL  for  a  Supplementary  English  Glossary  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Bey.  T.  L.  0.  Daries,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St  Mary  Extra,  Southampton.  Mr.  Daries  thinks 
that  an  interesting  and  useful  eloesary  might  be  con)- 

Siled  of  terms  which  are  not  in  ^e  best-known  existing 
ictionaries.  Mr.  Daries's  general  rule  would  be  not  to 
admit  words  which  are  in  Bichardson's,  Latham's,  or 
HalliweU's  dictionaries,  or  in  Nares*s  Glossary,  as  edited 
by  Halliwell  and  Wright,  except  in  certain  cases.    As 


a  brief  specimen  of  what  is  proposed,  we  sul^'oin  one 
out  of  twenty  entries  from  Mr.  Dayies's  note-book  :— 
"Fridge— to  fray  or  fret.  (Latham  has  the  word  as 
meaning  to  more  quickly.)  *  All  pretended  that  their 
jerkins  were  made  after  this  fashion— you  might  have 
rumpled  and  crumpled,  and  doubled  and  croMed,  and 
fretted  taidfridaed  the  outside  of  them  aU  to  pieces ' 
{Tristram  Shandy,  yoI.  u.  c.  12)." 

"TBI  OLOBious  12th  ov  Apbil"  (5»*  S.  TiiL  269.)— 
8o  mMsaaUj  numerous  are  the  lei^es  to  the  ahefs 


querr  that  the  best  course  we  can  take  Is  to  ttate  that 
two-thirds  of  the  answers  maintain  that  it  refers  to  the 
Tictory  of  Bodney  orer  the  Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  West 
Indies,  17S2.  Other  answers  point  to  two  more  "rio- 
rious"  anniTecsaries— the  battie  of  Trinoomalse, 
between  the  Prench,  under  Commodore  Suffrein,  and 
the  English,  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  1782.  The 
third  ^orions  12th  of  AprU  was  in  1^,  when  Adseiral 
Gambler  (or  rather  Lord  Oeohmne)  destroyed  seiwal 
French  men-of-war  in  the  Basque  Boads.  The  espmaUy 
'*  glorious  12th  **  refers  to  BodneVs  Tictory.  There  was, 
howerer,  something  particulariT  remanable  in  the 
batties  fought,  in  17o2,  between  Admirals  Snffrein  and 
Sir  Edward  Hnghea.  The  lint  was  in  Febfoaiy ;  Suff- 
rein  had  eleven  ships*  Hugho>  mn^  At  tiie  second, 
April  12,  the  French  had  eighteen  ships  to  our  eleven. 
At  the  third,  in  July,  they  had  fifteen  to  our  twelre. 
In  all  three  Hughes  defeated  his  gallant  adTemiy. 


Ow  alleomowmioations  should  be  written  the  —eaad 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

£.  P.—"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ** 
is  m  Sterne's  Sentmental  Journey,  in  the  stoey  of 
Maria,  It  is  nearly  word  for  wora  in  the  Premiees  of 
Henri  Estienne  (1594).  Herbert,  in  his  Jaeula  Pru- 
dentum  (1640),  has,  "  To  a  close-shorn  sheep  God  giTes 
wind  by  measure.*'  In  the  recentiy  published  Jfemotrr 
of  Henri  de  Beauregard  (1757-1824)  a  Savoyard  Abbe 
remarks,  less  poetically,  '*  God  cuts  a  man's  coat  ac- 
cording to  his  measure. ' 

KsiTH  H.  B.  (Venice.)— Win  you  kindly  narrate  the 
story  according  to  the  endenee  ?  This  would  be  pnfer- 
able  to  either  reprinting  or  translating  the  very  long 
documents.  The  idea  of  the  guilt  of  B.  C.  is  not  a  new 
one.    Seealso"N.&Q.,'*5<i>8.  yiL188,2S6,485. 

J.  G.  asks  if  any  of  our  readers  can  give  the  tities  of 
popular  or  portabte  Dietumtiaires  des  Cos  de  Comsemnee, 
published  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  preyious 
to  the  Berolution^  and  say  in  what  libraries  they  may 
now  be  found. 

Mr.  J.  Eltot  HonoKnr  (9,Dynevor  Gardeas,  Bioh- 
mond)  writes  :—**  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  a^y  of  your 
correspondents  who  will  assist  me  in  the  eoUection  of 
book-pUtes  by  exchange  or  otherwise.  Many  collectors 
have  no  doubt  duplicates  which  they  are  willing  to  dis- 
pose of." 

Tristeax.— Would  not  this  be  applicable  I—"  Hearken 
diligentiy  unto  me ;  and  eat  ve  that  which  is  good,  and 
let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness  "  (Isa.  Iv.  2). 

CoRNnB.— We  believe  tiiat  Mattaire's  4to.  edition  of 
Anacreon  (1725)  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  copies. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1740. 

A.  J.  M.— For  this  epitaph  see  **  N.  &  Q.,"  1^  &  iL 
311, 846.    It  has  been  often  printed. 

F.  D.  begs  to  thank  Mr.  G.  Pbreait  §or  his  reply 
anent  **  The  Offioe  of  Poet  to  the  City  d  Londoo." 

P.  H.  Marrow.— See  the  British  Museum  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

W.  B.  (Birmingham.)- Most  cordially  welcome. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  **  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '*The  Publisher"— at  the  Ofllce,  20, 
Wellington  Strset,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  dBcline  to  return  com- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  oan  make  no  < 
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THE  STORY  OP  JOSEPH. 

The  existence  of  the  great  Babylonian  Herakleid, 
partially  recovered  by  the  lamented  George  Smith, 
proves  that  epic  genius  was  not  confin^  to  the 
Aryans.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  Dapuis's  theory  of  the  common  origin  of  all 
mythologies.  Herakles  finds  a  parallel  in  Izdhu- 
bar,  and  both  are  evidently  the  son.  Astronomy 
and  meteorology,  between  which  in  early  times  no 
distinction  was  made,  seem  likewise  to  have  sup- 
plied the  materials  for  the  Hebrew  epic,  a  frag- 
ment of  which,  more  or  less  modified  for  dogmatic 
purposes,  has  reached  us  in  the  story  of  tn>seph. 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  research  may  bring  to 
light  closer  analogies  with  the  Hebrew  myth  than 
any  now  known,  out  some  we  do  possess  are  suffi- 
ciently remarkable.  The  Egyptian  Tale  of  the  Two 
BiothexB  and  the  Syrian  romance  of  Eombabos, 
preserved  by  Lucian  (De  Syria  Dea,  17-27),  seem 
to  be  variants  of  his  story.  He  is  identified  with 
SerapiB  by  early  Christian  writers,  e.  g,  Tertullian 
(Ad.  NaL,  ii.  8),  Melito  (Apol,  p.  24, 1.  21,  ed. 
Cureton),  and  Firmicus  (De  Err,,  iz.).  In  Genesis 
L  26,  where  the  coffin  of  Joseph  is  mentioned,  the 
word  used  is  inn,  which  in  every  other  passage 
(with  one  exception,  2  Kings  xii.  9)  means  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
Hebrew  history,  was  in  the  keeping  of  his  descend- 


ants.'^ The  Targnm  of  Jonathan,  on  this  passage 
of  Genesis,  says  that  Joseph's  coffin  was  sunk  in 
the  middle  of  the  Nile,  reminding  us  of  the  Osirian 
myth.  This  was  done,  accordmff  to  Tabari,  in 
Older  to  avert  a  famine  and  pestiknoe,  which  had 
broken  out  on  the  bank  opposite  to  that  on  which 
he  had  been  at  first  interred.  This  is  also  related 
by  Jami  in  his  Ytuuf  wa  ZulikhOf  and  something 
very  similar  is  told  of  the  ooffin  (ttik)  of  Daniel  at 
Susa,  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (mpDO,  ed.  L'Emp., 
p.  *T^p).  Daniel  reminds  us  in  several  other  re- 
spects of  Joseph,  as  well  as  of  Eombabos,  "  who 
was  unrivalled  among  the  Assyrians  for  wisdom 
and  fortune."  t  Turning  to  Greek  mythology,  we 
find  that  the  adventures  of  Joseph  resemble  those 
of  BeUerophon,  Hippolytos,  Hebros,  and  Com- 
minios.  More  striking  is  his  likeness  to  Eunostos 
("  happy  return  "),  tutelary  divinity  of  com  mills, 
brought  up  by  the  nymph  Eunoste^falsely  accused 
by  Od^ne,  slain  by  her  brothers  Echimos,  Leon, 
and  Bucdos,  and  from  whose  grove  at  Tanagra 
women  were  excluded  (Plutarch,  Quast.  Gr,,  c.  40). 
The  incident  of  the  well.  (Qen,  xxxviL  24}  seems 
to  connect  the  Hebrew  patriarch  with  another 
famous  mythical  personage.  It  may  be  a  "  rudi- 
mentary'' survival  of  what  was  once  a  distinct 
episode  in  the  Hebrew  Josephiad,  in  which  perhaps 
it  had  a  place  like  that  which  the  loss  of  Hvlas 
occupies  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts.  On  their 
landmg  in  Bithynia,  this  beaut^ul  youth,  the  son 
or  favourite  of  Herakles,  is  sent  by  him  to  draw 
water  from  a  well,  but  never  returns.  The  water- 
nymphs,  enamou^d  of  his  beauty,  carry  him  oflf  to 
dwell  amoncst  the  gods.  Whoever  reads  the 
account  in  Apollonius  (Argon.,  L  1207)  will  per- 
ceive the  analogy  between  it  and  the  Biblical 
narrative. 

The  name  "^YXas  is  connected  with  vXrj,  and 
fpy"  was  derived  by  the  Hebrews  from  t)0*,  "to 
increase,"  and  may  refer  to  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion.3: 


*  Joseph  Moms,  in  facfc,  to  have  been  at  first  one  of 
the  names  of  the  divinity  worshipped  in  Northern 
Palestine. 

t  Of  all  three  it  is  related  that  they  were  from  early 
youth  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  beauty:  that  they 
were  slaves  or  captires,  and  eunuchs  (as  to  Joseph,  see 
the  Egyptian  Tale  and  the  Targums) ;  that  they  were 
falsely  accused  and  condemned ;  and  that  their  innooence 
being  miraculously  proved,  they  were  promoted  to  great 
power  and  authonty  in  a  king's  service,  and  employad 
to  superintend  public  works.  The  legends  about  each 
show  that  they  were  originally  gods  or  demi*«>ds. 

I  But  tpurv  (fthoteph)  may,  in  spite  of  the  lexioo- 
graphers,  have  been  the  original  form  and  identical  with 
Otarsipht  his  Egyptian  name  (Manetho,  ap.  Joseph, 
C.  Ap.,  i.  26),  Mo  or  lahu  (Jehovah)  being  substituted 
for  Atari  (Osiris).  The  Egyptian  historian  ascribes  to 
this  Osarsiph  the  adventures  not  only  of  the  Biblical 
Joseph,  but  those  of  the  Biblical  Moses  as  well.  Justin 
(xzxri.  2)  says  that  Moses  was  the  son  of  Joseph. 
Jablonski's  generally  accepted  etymology  of  Moses 
(Mw-((TC,  son  of  Isis)  is  hardly  satisfactory.    May  we 
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"  Bit  tibi  non  infra  speeiem  non  nomine  ditpar, 
Theodamanteo  proximus  ardor  HylaB." 

"Joseph,  a  fruitful  shoot,  a  fruitful  shoot  by  a 
well,  his  branches  mount  over  the  wall"  (Gen. 
xlix.  22).  Now,  as  to  this  well,  here  again  asso- 
ciated with  the  Israelite  hero,  the  fable  of  Derceto 
and  the  Syrian  youth  (Diodor.,  iL  4  ;  Lucian,  De 
Syria  Deo)  su^ests  the  possibility  that  a  water- 
nymph  or  goddess  may  have  ori^nallyplayed  a 
part  in  the  story  of  Joseph  as  in  tbtt  of  Hylas : — 
"  Non  minor  H^ctit  est  amor  Hydriasin.'' 

That  she  does  not  appear  in  the  legend  in  its 
present  form  is  fully  accounted  for  by  subsequent 
Mazdaic  influence,  by  which  all  such  "  fair  huma- 
nities of  old  religion"  would  be  inexorably 
banished.  Yet  the  Jonathan,  and  a  fragment  of 
the  Jerusalem  Targum,  preserved  in  this  place 
(on  Gen.  xxxviL  33),  ascribe  to  Jacob  these  remark- 
able words  (in  contradiction,  be  it  noted,  to  his 
statement  in  the  text) :  "  It  is  my  son's  robe ;  a 
beast  of  the  field  did  not  devour  him,  nor  was  he 
slain  by  the  hand  of  men,  hut  an  evil  woman 
standetft  against  him."  This  '*  evil  woman  "  may 
perhaps  reappear  as  Potiphar's  wife,  whom  Ter- 
tullian  calls  a  queen,  and  the  Arabs  name  Zulikha, 
This  name  would  be  appropriate,  since  the  root  is 
zaJakhf  "  to  cast  down  headlong,"  and  to  a  oognate 
derivative  (zalukk)  Golius  and  Freytag  assign 
the  meaning  "a  steep  or  slippery  welL"  A 
"Joseph's  well"  was  shown  at  On,  whence  his 
wife  (the  daughter  of  another  (?)  Potiphar)  came. 
The  nymph's  place  is  taken  in  our  legend  by  the 
sons  of  Bdhah  and  Zilpah, "  who  crieved  him,  and 
shot  at  him,  and  hated  him  ;  but  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  power  of  his  hands  was  confirmed 
by  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  "  (Gen.  xlix.  24).  The 
"  comes  invicti  iuvenis"  also  had  a  bow,  and  was 
persecuted  by  another  "  evil  woman  "  besides  the 
water-fay : — 

"  Fallere  nervo 
Turn  primum  pner  ausus  Hylas,  spes  maxima  bellis, 
Pulcher  Hylas,  si  fata  sinant,  si  protpera  Iwno" 

Val  Flae.,  iu.  182. 

The  character  of  nazir  borne  by  Joseph  (Gren. 
xlix.  26  ;  Deut  xxxiiL  16)  might  also  remind  us — 

not  hare  the  original  of  Jliothe  in  Manattekf  Joseph's 
eldest  son  ?  The  substitution  of  thin  for  sin  is  merely 
dialectical,  and  the  elision  of  nun  common  in  Hebrew. 
The  name  would  then  be  identical  with  those  of  Minos 
(Aioc  ntyaXov  oapiffrtiq,  Odys,,  xix.  178)  and  Menes, 
the  fint  Egyptian  legislator,  who  received  his  laws  from 
Tboth  (Died.  Sic.  i.  94),  and  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
Meses,  &c.  The  identification  of  Menasseh  with  Moses 
is  supported  by  the  statement  that  the  lawgiver  was 
buried  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  by  the  curious  passage,  Judges  xviii.  30,  where  the 
name  nuot:,  written  with  "nun  suspended,**  maybe  read 
either  Menasseh  or  Moshe.  The  lost  books  "  of  lashar  " 
(Joshua  X.)  and  "  of  the  wars  of  lahu  "  (Numbers  xxL). 
which  described  the  acts  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  and 
brook  of  Amon,  would  probably  settle  these  interesting 
questions. 


Theocr.,  /a.,  xiiL  7. 
Polynhemos  (ApolL,  Argon.^  L  1267,  seq,)  infonns 
HeraJdes  of  his  loss  almost  in  the  very  words  used 
by  Jacob  (Gren.  xxxviL  3) : — 

dai/iovu  CTvytpSv  rot  dxoc  ira/iwpwroc  lv<^«#. 
oif  yap  '^Xac  Kp^vf|v  dk  Kiiitv  <r6o^  avrtc  iKartt' 
dXXd  i  Xfiicriiptg  cvixpl/cif/avrcc  dyovoiv, 
^  ^^pcc  civovTcur  cyw  i*  idxovrog  aKOVCa. 

The  Bothain^  "the  double  fountain,"  of  one 
legend,  "  at  the  foot  of  a  t«{Z"  in  Samaria  (Robin- 
son's BihlieaX  lUsearehes,  v.  iiL  p.  122),  oorrespoods 
to  the  Pegce,  "  fountains,"  of  the  other, 

"  sub  vertice  montis. 
Grata  domus  nymphis  humida  Thyniastn." 

Other  analogies  may  be  found  by  comparing  the 
Hebrew  and  Arab  traditions  about  Joseph  (many 
of  which  are  collected  in  Weil's  Biblitche  Ijegends) 
with  the  allusions  to  Hylas  so  frequent  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

'*  Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  pucr  1 " 
Joseph  has  been  an  equal   fcivourite  with    the 
Arabian  and  Persian  poets. 

In  Hylas  we  may  easily  recognize  a  wood  and 
water  deity,  and  so  explain — 

"  Cur  pulcher  amndine  crines 

Velat  Hylas ;  undo  uma  humeiis  niveosque  per  artns 

Cserulese  vestes.*' 

He  appears  in  the  Zodiac  as  Aquarius,  and 
endows  with  his  own  characteristics  those  bom 
under  his  patronage : — 

"  Quod  si  quem  sanctumque  velis  castumque  probomqae, 
Hie  tibi  nascatur  cum  primus  Aquarius  exit." 

ManiL,  Astron.,  iL  572. 

He  may  have  personified  the  fructifying  power  of 
the  element  so  essential  to  life,  which  disappears 
in  the  weUs  under  the  heat  of  summer,  and  is 
drawn  up  into  the  air. 

"  Nunc  lovis  accessus  et  iam  mihi  limina  coeli 
Conciliat  inngitque  preces  et  fontis  honores." 

Val,  Fiac,  iv.  28,  29. 

"  The  withdrawing  and  disappearing  of  water,"  says 
Plutarch  (De  0<.  el  Is,,  c  39),  "was  typified  by 
the  closing  up  of  Osiris  in  a  chest.^  Joseph  may 
then  be  likewise,  to  quote  the  ancient  Hebrew 
poem,  a  symbol  of  "  the  precious  fruits  of  the  sns, 
and  the  precious  produce  of  the  moon ;  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  earth  and  its  fulness,  the  blessings  of 
the  dweller  in  the  bush"  (Deut  xxxiiL  14-16).* 
From  its  effect  on  the  tides  and  rain  the  moon  was 
thought  to  preside  over  moisture,  and  the  Egyptians 
for  some  fanciful  reason  attributed  to  it  a  peculiar 


*  "  Bacchus  is  lord  of  the  whole  humid  nature^  as 
Pindar  says :~ 

<  May  joyous  Bacchus  give  iocrease  of  fndt. 
The  chaste  autumnal  light  to  all  my  trees.' 
Wherefore  the  worshippers  of  Osiris  are  forbidden  to 
destroy  a  fruit  tree  or  to  stop  up  a  well "  (Plut,  Lc,  Z5). 
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influence  on  the  water  in  welU,*  Dionysos  and 
Osiris  were  primarily  the  sun  as  giver  of  life,  yet 
the  former  is  associated  with  moon-goddesses,  and 
the  hitter's  twenty-eight  years  of  existence  connect 
Lim  also  with  the  "lamp  of  nifi^t."  The  moon 
-was  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  Hermes  (wisdom), 
and  the  sun  that  of  Herakles  (strength)  (Plut., 
I.e.,  41).  Hence  the  title  "Moon  of  Canaan/' 
given  to  Joseph  by  Jami  aud  others,  may  be  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  symbolism.         Scribe. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  find  that 
Dr.  Goldziher,  in  his  Hebrew  Myihology  (Mr. 
Martiueau's  transhttiou,  p.  167),  gives  substantially 
the  same  expkuation  of  the  myth.  Joseph,  he 
says,  is  the  Kaiu,  son  of  the  Cloud  (Rachel) ;  the 
bow  which  lahu  "  set  in  the  clouds "  (Gen.  vii.) 
was  originally  his,  whose  bow  was  to  "abide  in 
strength,"  the  people  of  Zante  still  calling  the 
rainbow  "the  Virgin's  bow"  (to  to^o  nys 
Ilavaytas).  He  is  not  so  happy  in  his  derivation 
of  Zulikha  (whom  he  considers  a  sun-goddess)  from 
zalakhf  a  root  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
another  form  of  zalaf,  "to  march  forward,"  whence 
the  name  of  ZUpah,  another  sun-goddess.  An 
alternative  meaning  he  gives  for  Zul'Ucha  is  "having 
locks."  May  not  Joseph's  "coat  of  many  colours" 
be  an  allusion  to  the  rainbow  ? 

[The  whole  eabject  of  Joseph  is  one  among  many 
which  are  discussed  and  explained  at  great  length  in 
Dr.  Goldziher's  Mjfthology  among  the  HebrtKwt  and  its 
Historical  Development  (translatedf  by  Mr.  Bossell  Mar- 
tineau,  of  the  British  Museum).  Dr.  Goldziher  traces 
mortals  back  to  symbolic  origins.  The  Abb6  Bannier, 
in  the  last  century,  eonrerted  mythological  heroes  into 
commonplace  mortals.  He  could  see  in  Zeus  only  an 
arrogant  sort  of  'squire  who  led  a  turbulent  lire  in  a  not 
too  reputable  mansion  on  the  top  of  a  hill  I  In  Mr. 
Baring  Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (2nd  S.) 
the  author  sees  in  the  legend  of  St  George  the  sungod 
striking  the  storm-cloud,  and  altogether  "a  Semitic 
god  Christianized."] 


SHAKSP£ARIANA. 

On  a  Passage  in  Hamlet.— 

**  There  is,  sir,  an  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that 
cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically 
cUpped  forX^'^HanUet,  ii.  2,  354. 

The  explanation  oommonlv  given  of  "  cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question/'  viz.  that  shout  their  pieces  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  declaim  in  the  shrill  alto 
key  of  boyhood,  appears  to  me  to  be  justified 
neither  by  the  words  themselves  nor  by  the  con- 
text of  the  passage.  Let  us  examine  the  sentence 
verbatim,  and  try  if  we  cannot  do  something 
better ;  for  with  the  above  interpretation  methin^ 
the  boys  would  be  more  likely  to  be  greeted  with 

•  "  The  Stoics  affirm  the  sun  to  be  kindled  and  fed 
by  the  tea,  and  the  moon  by  the  waters  of  wells  and 
pools,  which  send  up  a  sweet  and  soft  exhalation  to  it/' 
ic.  (Pint.,  Ac,  41). 


a  most  t3rrannical  hisnng  than  applause  for  their 
ear-piercing  intonations. 

The  editors  agree  that  "  cry,"  "  cry  out,"  "cry 
on,"  and  "cry  out  on,"  are  hunting  terms;  and 
that  while  "  to  cry  "  means  to  urge  on,  to  excite, 
"to  cry  out,*'  "cry.  on,"  and  "cry  out  on,"  all 
mean  to  exclaim  against.  "  To  cry  havoc  "  meant 
to  urge  on  to  the  fellest  skughter ;  "  havoc,"  from 
A.-S.  hafoCf  English  hawk,  meaning  indiscriminate, 
unnecessary  slaughter  of  prey  or  game,  and,  meta- 
phorically, of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"  Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war "  (Jul. 
Cass.,  iii.  1) ;  "  Cry  havoc,  kings"  {K.  John,  iL  1), 
is  a  regular  war-whoop,  impelling  to  universal, 
merciless  slaughter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  "  This 
quarry  cries  on  havoc  "  (Ham.,  v.  2),  Dr.  Johnson 
justly  explains  the  phrase  to  mean,  "  This  pile  of 
dead  corpses  exclaims,  or  protests,  against  such 
indiscrimmate  murder"  (Irorks,  voL  viii.  p.  309). 
In  this  passage,  the  Second  Folio  and  Hanmer 
read  "m«s  out  havoc";  but  both  Steevens  and 
Malone,  in  their  notes  on  Othello,  v.  1,  "  Whose 
noise  is  this  that  cries  on  murder?"  have  shown 
that  "cry  on"  and  "cry  out"  mean  the  same 
thing,  viz.  exclaim  against;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
passage  in  Othello  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
it  any  other  meaning  (vide  Var.  Edit.,  1821,  vol.  ix. 
p.  467).  A^ain,  in  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  I,  we  have 
both  prepositions  used,  "  And  that  same  word 
even  now  cries  out  on  us,"  evidently  meaning  that 
this  word,  "  necessity,"  exclaims  against  us — up- 
braids us — for  our  lack  of  pluck  and  energy.  "  The 
top"  is  a  term  often  used  by  Shakespeare  to 
express  superiority — surpassing  pre-eminence ;  as 
we  now  say,  something  that  is  "tip-top."  A  dog 
that  "  overtopped  "  was  one  that  ran  ahead  of  the 
pack  ;  so  we  have  "  The  top  of  admiration  "  (Temp., 
lil  1) ;  "  The  top  of  judgment"  (Mea.  for  Mea., 
iL  2) ;  "  Competitor  in  (op  of  all  design  "  (A.  and 
C,  V.  1);  and  in  this  very  scene  Hamlet  speaks  of 
those  "  whose  judgments  in  such  matters  cried  in 
the  top  of  mine";  that  is,  whose  judgments  were 
better— more  to  be  relied  upon — tluln  his  own. 
"Question"  is  a  term  in  common  use  by  old 
writers  for  the  body  of  a  play,  the  dialogue,  as 
"argument"  is  for  the  plot:  "Belike  this  show 
imports  the  argument."  So  that  the  whole  sen- 
tence may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  A  brood  of  young 
hawks— unfledged  nestlings — that  exchum  against, 
or  abuse,  the  best  productions  of  the  dramatic 
pen  ;  little  chits  that  declaim  squibs,  and  ridicule 
their  seniors  and  betters,  both  actors  and  authors, 
and  are  vociferously  applauded  for  it.  For  (his 
clapping  there  would  he  some  intelligible  reason, 
as  it  appears  that  a  contest  was  Ming  waged 
between  the  patrons  of  these  boy-players,  who 
wrote  their  parts  for  them,  and  the  writers  for  the 
"common  stages,"  which  the  children  so  "be- 
rattled  "  (berated  or  disparaged),  "and  for  a  while 
no  money  was  bid  for  argument  unless  the  poet 
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and  the  player  went  to  cufis  in  the  quesiion*' 
Note,  too,  how  this  sense  corresponds  with  the 
rest  of  the  passage.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
regular  profession  suffers  when  '' children  thus 
carry  it  away,"  or  are  all  the  fashion,  berating  and 
lampooning  their  seniors,  the  adult  performen 
and  writers,  and  getting  despotically  applauded 
for  it ;  so  much  so,  that  the  well-deserying  writers 
for  the  common  stages  {e.g,  Blackfriars,  Globe,  &a) 
— grown-up  "men  wearing  rapiers"— are  afraid  of 
"  goose-quuls,"  i,e,  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  boys, 
and  dare  scarcely  to  come  to  the  playhouse  any 
more.  "  C^oose-quills "  is  used  as  a  dispan^g 
antithesis  to  the  "men  wearing  rapiers."  Note, 
too,  what  Hamlet  says  afterwards :  "  Will  they 
[these  children]  pursue  the  quality  [profession  of 
actors]  no  longer  than  they  can  sing  [i,e,  only 
until  their  voices  break  in  puberty]  ?  Will  they 
not  say  afterwards,  if  they  ^ould  grow  themselves 
to  common  players^aa  it  ia  most  like,  if  their 
means  are  no  better— their  writers  [the  "goose- 
quills"]  do  them  wrong,  to  make  them  exdaim 
(ugainst  their  own  iucceesionf"  The  last  words 
are  an  almost  literal  synonymous  repetition  of  the 
first— their  writers,  who  make  them  *^  cry  out  on 
the  top  of  questum,"  J.  C. 

Zanesrilie,  Ohio,  U.S. 


UTEBABY  HOBBIES. 


The  late  numbers  of  "N.  &  Q."  contain  much  to 
interest  those  of  its  readers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  speciality  or  other,  and 
desire  to  follow  it  up  with  vigour.  As  a  victim 
in  more  than  one  line  of  literary  collecting, 
I  most  heartily  endorse  the  suggestions  of  your 
correspondents  who  have  ventilated  their  views  in 
that  direction,  and,  as  fur  as  I  am  concerned, 
would  gladly  reciprocate  with  others  in  the  ex- 
change of  such  books  as  would  relieve  me  and 
enrich  another ;  or,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Earwakbr 
says,  make  any  one  welcome  to  what  has  no  special 
attraction  to  myself.  To  get  at  what  one  wants, 
the  collector  only  knows  how  many  volumes  he 
must  break  up,  and  how  many  dilapidated  tomes 
find  their  way  to  the  cellar,  containing,  periiaps, 
man^  more  valuable  articles  than  the  abducted 
portion  ;  for  nothing  comes  up  to  tiie  incongruous 
contents  of  a  volume  of  tracts,  size,  without  refer- 
ence to  subject,  having  alone  guided  the  original 
owner  in  their  concoction. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hope,  now  that  the  librarians 
have  woke  up,  we  shall  hear  of  the  deficiencies  in 
our  great  book  dep6ts,  and  have  an  early  plan  sug- 
gested by  which  all  may  be  enabled  to  contribute 
towards  the  desired  object  of  completing  special 
subjects  in  indicated  localities. 

As  an  example  of  one  of  my  own  unimportant 
maggots,  I  may,  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand, 
relate  how  John  Holland,  of  Shefl&eld,  dignified  the 


collecting  of  the  metrical  Psalms,  in  Knglish,  by 
devoting  two  8vo.  volumes  to  the  subject,  and  with 
much  kbour  and  expense  I  have  aocumulated 
neariy  all  the  Psalmists  of  Britain.  Mr.  Holland 
was  no  collector  himself,  but,  sitting  in  his  sanctum 
within  the  Music  Hall  of  Sheffield,  his  feuule  and 
courteous  pen  brought  him  communications  from 
every  quarter,  enabling  him  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  has  recorded  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way  the  progress  made  up  to  1843  towards  the 
compilation  of  that  impossibility,  a  psalmody  which 
would  satisfy  all,  and  obtain  the  coveted  sanction 
of  State  and  Church.  Although  the  work  alluded 
to  holds  out  but  little  hope  to  the  sacred  poets  of 
any  such  desirable  result,  the  Sisyphian  labour  goes 
on  with  increased  enthusiasm,  and  the  number  of 
candidates  waiting  to  be  enrolled  in  a  new  edition 
greatly  exceeds  any  similar  period  since  the  days  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  who  started  the  project 
Most  of  these  have  also  reached  my  shelves  ;  and 
as  a  temporary  asylum  for  them,  and  the  omissions 
of  Mr.  Holland,  I  am  about  to  interleave  my  copy 
of  his  book,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  new 
names  whidi  by  chance  may  have  escaped  me. 

I  conclude  my  jotting  with  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Holland's  omissions,  lliere  was  printed  by  Han- 
sard, in  1809,  a  neat  volume,  "  A  Vernon  of  the 
Psalms,  by  a  Lay  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," dedicated  "  To  Thee,  0  Jehovah,"  reprinted 
in  1821  and  1842,  the  last  reissued  with  new 
title  in  1844.  The  anonymous  author  had  such 
an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  work  that  he 
sent  presentation  copies  to  the  King,  Queen,  Abp. 
of  Canterbury,  &c.,  and,  desiring  to  start  with  their 
patronage,  intimates  in  his  accompanying  letter  to 
the  first  and  last  that  any  " confirmation"  as  to  its 
fitness  for  the  public  service,  from  those  hi^ 
personages,  would  be  highly  valued,  "  and  no  un- 
warrantable use  made  of  it  if  transmitted  to  him 
through  his  publisher";  insinuatingly  expressing, 
at  the  same  time,  his  willingness  to  designate  h^ 
psalm-book  "The  Hanovenan  or  Ceorgian  Ver- 
sion." But  he  tells  us,  when  afterwards  relating 
his  literary  successes  and  disappointments,  "  from 
any  of  these  high  authorities  I  did  not  obtain  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  work.  But"(he  consoles 
himself  for  the  want  of  it  by  adding)  "  it  may  have 
been  caused  by  my  having  withheld  my  name." 
That  his  royal  and  archiepiscopal  correspondents 
did  not  appreciate  the  poor  man's  labour  I  have 
the  conclusive  evidence  that  the  copy  bearing  the 
author's  address  on  the  fly-leaf,  "To  the  most 
Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  lies  before 
me  ;  and  what  is  most  singular  is,  that  the  co]^ 
in  like  manner  addressed  "  To  His  Majesty  a. 
George  III."  is  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbour. 

This  eccentric  individual  subsequently  (1861) 
published  a  remarkable  volume,  entitled  A  Hermi^i 
Narrative  of  Opinions^  Many  and  Mighty^  at 
Home  and  Ahroadi^  fjf  A6  Solitary  MedUationt 
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i^spretuL  over  more  than  Haifa  Century  of  a  Life 
now  entered  on  its  Bighty-fifih  Year)  on  Divine 
JRtvekUion  and  Christianity,  This  is  also  anon., 
but  we  gather  from  its  details  that  our  author  was 
John  Stow,  oi  Greenwich,  and  the  object  and  in- 
tent of  the  book  is  to  acquaint  the  public  that  he 
is  the  Psalmist,  as  well  as  the  author  of  ten  other 
-works  upon  congenial  subjects.  The  opinions  re- 
ferred to  are  embodied  in  his  presentation  letters 
&ocomnanying  copies  of  all  these  works  foisted  upon 
the  public,  and  the  replies  thereto  from  the  crowned 
and  mitred  heads,  as  well  as  laymen  of  the  highest 
degree,  and  also  from  universities,  institutions,  &c., 
all  oyer  the  world  ;  and,  comparing  the  complaisant 
and  self-sufficient  tone  of  the  author  with  the  cold 
and  formal  acceptance  of  the  gifts,  the  reader  of  this 
curious  production  will  conclude  that  the  receivers 
gave  the  author  but  small  thanks,  and,  indeed, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  bore.  J.  0. 


FOLK-LORE. 


Venetian  Folk-Lore.— Being  detained  in 
Venice  by  an  accident,  I  have  been  amusing  myself, 
by  studying  the  Venetian  dialect,  in  which  I  have 
been  much  assisted  by  a  book  on  Venetian  folk- 
lore by  Dom  Giuseppe  Bemoni,  from  which  I 
have  culled  some  extracts  which  may  anmse  your 
readers.  The  first  old  saw  I  have  written  in 
Venetian,  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  dialect : — 

Co*  86  piua  eoldi  sul  leto,  no  passa  1'  ano  che  so  mov, 
gnauca  la  scovoleta  no  se  pel  butar  lal  leto. 

If  yea  put  money  on  the  bed,  yoa  will  die  before  the 
year  is  out    You  muBtn't  even  put  a  clothes-bruih  on  it 

Fasting  spittle  will  cure  bad  eyes. 

Ercry  tooth  you  lose,  two  years'  strength  goes  with  it. 

Ai  many  wrinkles  as  one  has  on  one*s  forehead,  so 
many  years  old  is  one,  counting  ten  years  for  erery 
wrinkle. 

The  dog's  tongue  has  a  healing  balm  on  it.  If  you 
have  a  wound,  let  him  lick  ifc,  and  it 's  a  certain  cure. 

Never  throw  away  pictures  of  saints,  it  is  not  the  right 
thing ;  but  when  tbey  are  coming  to  pieces,  put  them 
into  the  fire,  and  say,  **  Paper,  bum  I  Saint,  go  to 
heaven  ! " 

Erery  hour  that  strikes,  an  angel  passes,  the  angel  of 
that  hour,  but  we  don't  see  them. 

If  you  wash  your  face  and  hands  in  the  water  another 
has  washed  in,  you  will  come  to  blows. 

If  you  lose  anything,  repeat  the  Psalm  "Qui  habitat," 
and  you  will  find  it  at  once. 

If  yon  sweep  dust  over  the  feet  or  legs  of  a  girl,  she 
won't  get  a  husband. 

He  who  marries  a  relation 

Has  short  life  or  long  tribulation. 

Clothes  made  on  Friday  soon  wear  out 

On  the  wedding-night  leave  the  candle  burning,  as  the 
one  who  puts  it  out  will  die  first 

If  a  pregnant  woman's  nose  bleeds,  the  child  will  be  a 
boy. 

The  first  time  a  woman  goes  out  after  childbed,  she 
must  go  to  church.  If  she  goes  to  any  house  first,  she 
will  bring  misfortune  on  it 

In  a  gentleman's  family  the  gh*l8  come  first,  and  then 
the  boys. 


Don't  cnt  babies'  nails  before  they  are  a  year  dd,  or 
they  may  grow  up  thieres. 

If  you  measure  a  baby,  it  won't  grow  any  more. 

Crying  children  will  nave  fine  eyes  and  broad  shoulders. 

If  you  hear  a  ticking  like  a  watch  anywhere  in  the 
house,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  great  misfortune. 

If  an  old  vine  dies,  the  head  of  the  house  will  die. 

If  a  feathered  animal  comes  into  the  house,  it  Inings 
badluok. 

If  any  one  asks  what  time  it  is,  and  that  moment  the 
clock  strikes,  he  will  die  before  long. 

If  a  dead  person's  eyes  look  green,  close  them  at  once, 
or  he  will  call  some  of  the  family  to  follow  him  witbin 
the  year. 

Small  ears,  short  life ; 
Large  ears,  long  life. 

When  a  dog  scratches  a  hole  in  the  ground  there  will 
be  a  funeral  in  the  family. 

When  the  Host  is  carried  to  a  sick  person,  if  the  bell 
gives  a  good  round  sound  he  will  recover,  but  if  it  leaves 
an  echo  he  will  die. 

If  a  cat  gets  under  a  sick  man's  bed  and  won't  oobm 
out,  he  will  certainly  die. 

If  a  sick  man  mentions  his  friends  or  relations  who 
are  dead,  he  will  die,  for  they  are  come  to  fetch  him. 

Qive  needles  and  you  lose  friendship,  unless  each 
pricks  the  other. 

On  New  Year's  Day  mind  you  notice  whom  yon  meet 
when  you  first  go  out.  To  meet  a  man  is  good  luck;  a 
woman,  bad  luck.  If  you  meet  a  priest,  you  will  die 
within  the  year;  a  policeman,  you  will  have  litigation. 

Whoever  makes  a  quantity  of  crumbs  at  his  meals 
will  nerer  hare  money  to  spare. 

Don't  sweep  at  night,  or  you  drire  good  luok  awaj. 

When  the  left  ear  grows  red  some  one  praises  you ; 
but  if  it  is  the  right,  you  are  being  abused. 

When  everybody  is  silent  in  a  large  company  a  priest 
is  being  bom. 

If  you  drop  anything  out  of  your  hand,  visitors  are 
coming.  If  it 's  a  comb,  it  will  be  a  woman ;  if  it 's  a 
tooth-comb,  it  will  be  a  man. 

K.  H.  B. 

Naples. 

Ancient  Libraries.— I  had  an  opportunity 
lately  of  inspectingthe  library  at  Wootton  Wawen, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick.  As  it  consists  at  this 
time  of  only  nine  volumes,  it  may  be  well  to  print 
the  catalogue,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Bp.  Jewell's  Workes.    1611. 

2.  The  Homilies.    1673. 

3.  Bp.  Andrewes'  xovi.  Sermons.    1632. 

4.  Prayer  Book.    1683.    Title-page  gone. 

5.  Edward  Topsell's  Time's  Lamentation,  or  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  Prophet  Joel  in  Sundry  Sermons  or  Medi- 
tations. 1599.^Dod  and  Cleaver's  Exposition  of  the 
X.  Commandments,  with  a  Catechism.  1612.— Nicholas 
Byfield  on  Ist  Ep.  Pet.,  ch.  L    1617. 

6.  Marlorate  on  St.  Matthew :  A  Oodly  and  Catholike 
Expoeition.  (Also  headed  An  Ecclesiastioal  Exnositiim.) 
Translated  by  Tho.  Tymme.  1670.  The  title-page  is 
gone. 

7.  Qod  in  the  Mount,  by  John  Vicars.  1641.  Title-page 
printed  in  form  of  a  mount — Sermons  preached  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1642  by  W.  Carter,  Edw. 
Reynolds,  Tho.  Hill,  Harris  (imperfect),  0.  Sedgwicke, 
Tho.  Goodwin,  Calamy,  W.  Sedgwicke ;  and  in  1641  by 
Stephen  Marshall,  W.  Bridge. 

8.  Calrin's  Institution  of  Christian  Rel.,  translated  by 
Tho.  Norton. 
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9.  Hammond's  Practical  Catechism.— Of  Conscience, 
Scandall,  Will-worship,  and  Superstition.— Of  Sinnee  of 
Weaknesses  Wilfollnesse.— Of  a  late  or  Deathbed  Be- 
pentance.— Of  resiiting  the  Lawfull  Magistrate.— A  View 
of  the  New  Directory.    Oxford,  Henry  HaU. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  fragment  of  a 
tenth  Tolame,  which  contained  sermons  by  John 
Goodwin,  Calamy,  and  other  Puritan  divines  ;  bat 
of  these  only  part  of  a  sermon  by  Humfrey 
Chambers  now  remains.  These  books  are  in 
good  condition,  having  been  rebound  at  no  very 
distant  period.  They  are  chained  to  a  desk, 
apparently  of  the  date  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
kept  in  the  south  chapel  of  the  parish  church. 
Mr.  George  Dunscombe,  Vicar,  appears  to  be  the 
donor  of  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  this 
library.  Referring  to  the  catalogue,  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  observing,  by  the  way,  that  there 
were  three  Puritan  divines  bearing  the  name 
of  Goodwin,  viz.  John  (Goodwin  and  two  Thomas 
Goodwins.  There  were  also  three  of  the  name  of 
Sedgwick  or  Sedgwicke,  viz.  the  two  whose  ser- 
mons are  at  Wootton,  and  John  Sedwick,  B.D., 
who  wrote  Tht  Bearing  and  Burden  of  the  Spirit, 
If  these  statements  are  not  correct,  I  should  be 
glad  if  one  of  your  correspondents  would  set  me 
right. 

While  I  was  staying  in  Warwickshire,  I  visited 
Dr.  Button's  Library,  at  Birmingham,  which  is 
kept  in  a  small  building  adjoining  the  rectory  of 
St.  Philip's  parish.  It  is  in  good  condition,  but  is 
very  little  used.  The  number  of  volumes  is  pro- 
bably under  2,000.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Bunting,  B.D., 
sometime  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall  and  Rector  of 
Datchworth,  and  of  Yelden,  in  the  county  of 
Beds,  bequeathed  a  small  collection  of  books  for 
the  use  of  the  rectors  of  Yelden.  They  are  pre- 
served in  the  rectory  house  at  Yelden. 

S.  Arnott. 

Tumham  Oreen. 

"  Tailed  Englishmen."— In  the  Anzeiger  fur 
Kunde  der  deutschen  Vorzeit  for  1874  Professor 
Wattenbach, of  Berlin,  communicated  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  various  nations  of 
Europe,  in  which  the  following  uncomplimentary 
distich  falls  to  the  share  of  England : — 

" Anglicus  a  tergo  caudam  gent:  est  pecns  ergo. 
Oom  tibi  dioit  are,  sicut  ab  hoste  caTO." 

He  was  unable  at  the  time  to  explain  the  first  line 
otherwise  than  as  an  allusion  to  the  Norman 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair.  Since  then  Professor 
Uiman  has  called  nis  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  Wilwolt  of  Schaumburg  which  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  the  strange  belief.  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  says  the  chronicler,  one  day  came  into 
a  certain  village  humbly  riding  on  an  ass,  as  be- 
seemed so  meek  and  holy  a  prelate.  The  peasants 
received  him  with  mockery  and  insult,  and  cut  off 
the  animal's  tail  whilst  the  saint  was  absent  par- 


taking of  some  refreshments.  In  punishment  of 
the  outrage,  all  the  boys  bom  in  that  village,  from 
that  time  forth,  came  into  the  world  with  the 
appendage  of  which  their  fiEithers  had  deprived  the 
donkey.  The  passage,  which  I  extract  somewhat 
more  fully  than  Professor  Wattenbach  in  his  note 
to  the  Anzeiger,  is  to  be  found  in  Die  Oeschichten 
und  Taten  WUwoUs  wm  Schaumburgj  written  in 
1507,  and  edited  from  the  manuscript  in  Wolfen- 
buttel  by  A.  von  Keller  (publications  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Literary  Society,  1859)  :— 

«  Nit  unbillich  wirt  der  selbig  lib  heilig  (Sant  Thomas 
Ton  Candlwerg)  wert  gehalten,  xu  dem  das  man  in  seiner 
heiligen  legend,  lompartica  historia,  wie  eins  reines 
saligen  lebens  er  gewesen,  hat  er  auch  ein  merkKch 
zaichen,  das  vielleticht  bis  an  den  jnngsten  tag  wert, 
hinter  im  verlassen ;  den  in  seinem  leben  reit  er  aof  ein 
zeit  als  ein  gerechter  frommer  man  auf  seinem  eslein 
auf  ein  dorf  za  essen.  In  dem  spotteten  die  banm  seiner 
reuterel  und  schnitten  seinem  esl  den  schwanz  ab. 
Darumb  beklagt  sich  der  lib  heilig,  das  noch  aaf  den 
heutigen  tag  aUe  die  knaben,  die  in  dem  dorf  geborcn 
werden,  schwenzlein,  das  sie  zegelein  nennen,  ob  dem 
hindem  an  der  wunUi  an  die  welt  bnngen.  Barans  ist 
das  sprichwort  entsprungen,  das  die  Englosen  hoch 
vertreust :  Engelman,  den  sterz  her  ! 

"  Und  ich  wolt  den  fraidigen  gem  sehen,  der  in  dem 
selben  dorf  Englsterz  schreien  dorfL  Er  miist  sich  kurr 
anstreen,  wolt  er  mit  erschlagen  werden.  Wolicher 
fraaen  aber  der  loft  oder  zeit  in  irer  gebemng  wirdet, 
das  si  nit  mer,  dan  uber  das  wasser,  in  das  ander  dorf- 
lein  kambt,  geblirt  ir  kint  an  [ohne]  schwanz."— P.  98. 

"Caudatus,"  as  a  term  of  reproacb  applied  to 
the  English,  occurs  in  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  Hiit, 
Occid.f  cap.  vii. : — "  Pro  diversitate  regionum 
mutu6  dissidentes  . . .  opprobria  impndenter  pro- 
ferebant,  Anglicos  potatores  et  caudatos  afl&rm- 
antes.'* 

Robert  of  Artois  also  makes  use  of  it  in  Matthew 
of  Paris's  Chronicle: — "Nunc  bene  mnndatar 
magnificorum  exercitns  Francorum  Candatifi." 
And  again :— "  0  timidorum  Caudatorum  formido- 
lositas,  quatn  beatus,  quam  mundus  prsesens  foret 
exercitus,  si  a  caudis  purgaretur  et  Caudatis ! '' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  term  is  in  no 
way  associated  with  "couard,"  coward,  and  was 
not  applied  to  our  ancestors,  as  Ducange  supposes, 
because  of  their  timidity  and  pusillanimity ! 

L.  Barb£. 

BUckeborg. 

Oxfordshire  Flint  Implbments.— Some  time 
since  I  was  obliged  by  the  insertion  of  two  com- 
munications on  the  flint  implements  of  the  district 
between  Ditchley  and  Steeple  Aston,  in  Oxford- 
shire. Reference  was  made  to  a  paper  by  Col. 
Lane  Fox,  in  some  periodical,  then  unknown,  and 
to  the  supposed  exhibition  of  several  specimens  by 
Mr.  Harold  A.  Dillon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  By  the  courtesy  of  Oapt  Harold 
Dillon  and  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmidiael,  I  haye  been 
enabled  to  correct  and  complete  these  statements. 
The  paper  of  Col.  Lane  Fox  appeared  in  the 
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Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  new  series, 
voL  L  p.  1,  sqq.,  and  Capt.  Dillon  exhibited  the 
specimens  from  his  collection  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Anthro^lc^cal  Institute,  Feb.  23,  1875,  as  maj 
be  seen  in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
vol.  v.,  No.  1,  July,  1875,  pp.  30-33.  Capt. 
DiUon  also  exhibited  specimens  on  March  28, 
1876.  Ed.  Marshall. 

[See  6"»  S.  Tii.  447 ;  viiL  98.] 


€LutxUi. 

[We  must  request  conrespondenta  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Seditious  Pobu  of  the  End  of  Last 
Century. — In  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant 
of  Monday,  June  23,  1800,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  trial  of  William  Maxwell,  late  Sergeant  in  the 
4tb  Regiment  of  North  British  Militia,  for  sedition, 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  United  Scots- 
men, and  seducing  the  soldiers  under  him  to 
become  members  of  the  association.  He  pled 
guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
seven  years.  Along  with  other  accusations,  it  is 
said  that  ''  the  said  William  Maxwell,  upon  one 
or  other  of  the  days  of  the  month  of  February, 
1800,  did  wickedly  and  feloniously  give  to  the 
said  John  Veitch,  while  quartered  in  Kirkcaldy, 
a  most  seditious  and  wicked  poem  in  his  own 
handwriting,  entitled  a  *  Catch,'  &c."  It  is 
promised  thstt  the  poem  shall  be  given  in  the  next 
publication,  but  probably  the  Lord  Advocate 
stepped  in  and  warned  the  proprietor  of  the 
Courant  to  be  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  as  the 
poem  did  not  appear.  Mr.  James  Ferguson, 
senior  counsel,  mentioned  the  charge  of  handing 
about  the  "  Catch  '*  as  equivocal  in  its  nature,  since 
that  poem— being,  in  fact,  an  anagram — was  only 
capable  of  a  seditious  meaning  when  read  in  a 
certain  way.  Possibly  some  of  your  correspondents 
may  have  a  copy  of  this  poem  among  other  seditious 
productions  of  that  time.  If  so,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  him  to  give  a  copy,  as  it  is  probably 
of  no  great  length.  The  junior  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  is  Mr.  Brougham,  no  doubt  the  future 
Lord  Chancellor.  Can  this  be  the  first  appearance 
of  Lord  Brougham  in  a  public  court  ?  Being  bom 
September  19, 1779,  he  was  not  of  age  on  June  23, 
1800.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  the  report  of  his  first 
speech  is  not  without  interest,  and  therefore  I  give 
it:— 

"  Mr.  Broogham  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in 
Mr.  Ferguson's  sentiments  of  the  enormity  of  the  panel's 
offence,  aggrmrated  if  possible  by  his  military  situation. 
The  Lord  Advocate  had  pointed  out  two  ways  of  re- 
stricting the  libel :  he  requested  the  attention  of  the  Court 
io  a  third  mode  of  procedure,  viz.,  that  the  diet  might 
be  deserted  pro  loco  ei  tempore,  and  a  new  and  restricted 


indictment  laid.  This  he  conceived  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  precedent,  as  from  a  case  which  he  quoted 
it  appeared  doubtful  how  far  the  prosecutor  could  at  this 
stage  of  the  business  alter  the  indictment  It  would  be 
also  more  merciful  to  the  panel,  who  wished  much  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  by  memorial  to  their 
lordships  several  circamstances,  which  Mr.  Ferguson  in 
the  hurry  of  an  unpremeditated  speech  had  perhaps 
omitted  insisting  on.  At  any  rate,  Af r.  Brougham  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  the  propriety  of  not  proceeding  to 
sentence  at  this  diet." 

The  Society  of  United  Scotsmen  aimed  principally 
at  a  reform  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
find  Lord  Brougham  condemning  the  enormity  of 
such  a  crime  when  we  know  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  abettors  of  the  Reform  Grovemment 
of  1832.  C.  T.  Ramage. 

Rev.  Alexander  Dtce.— Are  we  to  have  no 
fuller  biography  of  my  old  friend  Dyce  than  the 
sketch  which  Mr.  John  Forster  prefixed  to  the 
catalogue  of  his  library,  now  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  ?  It  is  useful  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  manifestly  imperfect  as  a  delineation  of  the 
character,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  one  who  was 
thoroughly  individualized,  and  was  not  a  mere 
common  type  of  a  critic  and  scholar.  The  worst 
of  Forster^s  biographies  is — and  the  defect  is  par- 
ticularly exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Dickens  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor— that  he  will  not  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  suppresses  many  of  those  nice 
shades  of  character,  oddities,  eccentricities,  graver 
faults,  and  foibles,  without  which  the  portraiture 
is  incomplete.  I  doubt,  too,  whether,  in  the  case 
of  Dyce,  Forster  had  the  true  scholarlike  sympathy 
for  the  classical  tastes  and  pursuits  which,  quite  as 
much  as  the  early  English  drama,  engrossed  the 
thoughts  and  studies  of  the  editor  of  Bentley. 

I  was  led  into  this  inquiry  by  understanding 
from  Mr.  Waller  (2,  Artesian  Road,  Westboume 
Grove)  that  he  had  on  sale  several  very  long  letters 
from  Dyce  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  at  Geneva, 
giving  him  a  full  account  of  all  the  literary  news 
of  England,  with  his  uureserved  opinions  of  most 
of  the  authors  and  works  of  the  time,  and  which 
ought  certainly,  if  a  biography  of  him  is  contem- 
plated, to  be  made  avauable  by  his  biographer. 
Cannot  these  be  secured  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ? 

Dyce  has  a  double  claim  to  a  worthy  biogra- 
phical memorial — his  excellence  as  a  commentator 
and  critic,  and  his  invaluable  gift  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Jas.  Crosslbt. 

Greening  Family. — Walking  recently  through 
the  churchyard  at  Bideford,  I  saw  near  the  north- 
east entrance  gate  a  tomb  with  a  flat  stone  over  it, 
and  an  inscription  stating  :  — 

**  Underneath  and  near  this  stone  are  deposited  the 
mortal  remains  of  several  branches  of  the  ancient  Green- 
ing family,  late  of  Gloucester.  They  came  to  reside  at 
Bideford  in  the  year  1666,  a  time  of  greai^ersecutioa 
for  conscience'  sake."  Digitized  by  viiOOQ  IC 
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The  inscription  then  states  the  names  of  some 
members  of  the  family  without  other  details,  and 
concludes  : — 

"Robert  Wren,  grandson  of  the  abovo  Robert  and 
Sarah  Greening,  was  bom  July  7,  1774,  and  departed 
this  life  January  23,  1847.  One  generation  passeth 
away  and  another  generation  cometh." 

Near  this  tomb  is  another  and  larger  one,  occu- 
pied by  later  members  of  the  Greemng  and  Wren 
families.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one 
could  tell  me  anything  of  these  Gloucester  Green- 
ings, and  why  they  migrated  to  Devonshire.  If 
for  *^  conscience'  sake,"  I  am  glad  to  think,  judging 
from  their  tombs,  that  even  here  their  godliness 
was  of  gain  to  them.  J.  J.  P. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Herle,  of  Winwick,  Lan- 
cashire, Prolocutor  of  the  Assbmblt  of 
Divines. — In  Brook's  Lives  of  the  PuritanSy  vol. 
iii.  p.  324,  it  is  said  of  Herle  that  after  1618  he 
"  settled  at  some  place  in  Devonshire,  where,  being 
always  accounted  a  Puritan,  he  suffered  persecu- 
iionx)n  account  of  his  nonconSEbrmity."  A  reference 
is  given  to  "  Prynne's  Breviate  of  Laudy  p.  6  "  ; 
but  nothing  to  the  purpose  appears  there.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  can 
point  out  the  passage  in  the  BremaU  or  indicate  the 
Devonshire  parish.  Herle  was  one  of  the  licensers 
of  the  divinity  publications,  and  as  such  set  his 
name  to  some  works  of  excellence,  such  as  Herbert 
Palmer's  Memorials  of  Godliness  and  Christianity y 
1644  or  1645  ;  Torshell's  Hypocrite  Discovered  and 
Ouredy  4to.,  1646,  &c.  I  am  anxious  to  prepare  a 
list  of  all  these  works,  and  beg  the  co-operation 
of  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."         John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

Uppingham  School. — I  should  be  glad  to  know 
who  was  the  architect  or  builder  of  those  school 
chambers  at  Uppingham  that  formed  the  nucleus 
for  the  present  school  quadrangle  and  buildings. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  known  about  the  person  wno 
originally  planned  them.  Cuthbert  Beoe. 

Joan  Plantagenet,  Ladt  Talbot.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  this  lady  (who 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester)  had  any  issue  by  her  husband, 
Gilbert,  Lord  Talbot  ?  Sandford  says  she  had  an 
only  child,  Ancharet.  Dugdale  states  that  ^e 
fAnkaret,  as  he  spells  it)  was  the  daughter  of 
Gilbert  by  his  second  wife,  Beatrix  of  Portugal. 
P^re  Anselme  says  that  Beatrix  is  said  to  have 
married  this  Gilbert,  Lord  Talbot,  but  he  evi- 
dently doubts  the  fact.  If  the  date  of  Joan's  deatJi 
was  known  it  would  decide  the  question,  as  An- 
karet  was  two  years  old  when  her  father  died. 

C.  H. 

Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  Kino-of-Arms. — 
Where  was  he  buried]  Was  any  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  ?    If  so,  I  should  like  to 


have  the  inscription.  As  stated  in  Townsend's 
Calendar  of  Knights,  p.  31,  he  died  April  29, 
1822  ;  and  Goding,  in  his  History  of  Chdtenluim 
(1863),  p.  183,  ms^es  mention  of  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  parish  churchyard.  I  have  I 
searched  the  ground  with  care,  and  cannot  find  any 
such  memorm.  The  parish  register  does  not 
appear  to  contain  any  entry  of  his  burial 

Abhba. 

A  Jacobite  Contrivance. — In  an  old  country 
house,  to  which  I  used  to  have  access,  hung  a 
curious  picture,  a  relic,  I  was  told,  of  Jacobite 
times.  It  was  an  oil  painting,  and  represented  the 
distorted  features  of  ^ther  Charles  IL  while  in 
exile  or  the  Pretender,  I  forget  which.  As  I 
understood,  this  picture  was  laid  flat  on  the  dining 
table,  and  a  glass  was  screwed  into  the  centre  of 
the  canvas,  into  which  glass  the  distorted  features 
were  reflected  back  in  their  normal  expression.  In 
the  central  portion  of  the  picture,  which  wonld 
usually  be  covered  with  the  base  of  this  glass, 
was  a  small  undistorted  portrait  of  the  king 
or  Chevalier;  the  object  being,  of  course,  for 
Jacobite  squires  to  be  able  to  introduce  at  their 
banquets  a  portrait  of  the  king,  at  a  time  when  to 
possess  an  ordinary  portrait  of  him  might  lead  to 
dangerous  consequences.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  supplement  this  very  imperfect  sketch,  and 
refer  me  to  any  printed  notice  of  a  similar  picture  ?  I 
I  should  be  also  clad  to  learn  the  precise  nature  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  reflecting  glass.  A. 

Miraculous  Pear  Tree. — Has  any  one  heard 
of  the  famous  pear  tree  near  Salzburg,  which  only 
blossoms  on  the  eve  of  war  ?  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sheet  of  blossom  in  1848,  and  again  in 
1866,  when  crowds  used  to  go  out  to  see  it. 

K.  BL  B. 

Naples. 

The  Monk  Basle.— Emerson,  in  his  essay  on 
"  Behaviour,'*  in  the  Condxict  of  Life  (Bohn's  ed., 
ii.  390),  tells  the  story  of  the  monk  Basle,  who, 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  was  at  his  death 
conducted  by  an  angel  to  hell ;  but  such  was  the 
fascination  of  the  monk's  manners  that  he  met 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  civility.  No 
phlegethon  could  bum  him.  At  last  he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  heaven,  and  was  canonized  as  a 
saint.  From  what  source  did  Emerson  get  this 
story?  A.  L.  Mathkw. 

Oxford. 

The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. — Is 
there  any,  and  what,  motto  attached  to  this  order  ? 

Aeoo. 

"The  old  Trublove.— A  Plymouth  correspondent 
states  that  Bix  sailors  were  on  Wednesday  brought  be- 
fore the  Stonehouse  magistrates  for  declining  to  sail  in 
a  vessel  named  the  TrueloTe.  It  is  asserted  that  tlie 
ship  was  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1764,  and  the  de- 
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fendanta,  who  had  shipped  on  board  her  unaware  of  her 
antiquity,  declined  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  so 
yenerable  a  craft.  The  magistrates  did  not  see  in  her 
age  any  primd  faeU  evidence  of  unsoundness,  and  re- 
manded the  men  pending  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry,  by 
the  result  of  which  the  siulors  expressed  their  reamness 
to  abide." 

A  Board  of  Trade  examination  was  made,  and 
the  ship  was  pronounced  seaworthy.  Is  not  this 
the  old  Hull  whaler  to  which  reference,  I  beHeye, 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  made  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  ?  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  the 
same,  and  enclose  this  catting  in  order  that  her 
history  may  be  brought  up  to  date. 

Kingston. 

Hebrew  Astronomical  Query.  —  In  their 
Sabbath  morning  prayer  of  "pTV  ^Dil  preceding 
the  supposed  Essenian  alphabetical  plh^  ^h^, 
God  is  praised  for  "  daily  opening  the  doors  of  the 
gates  of  the  east  (nDTT  »^1D  ^pl  '^yfyn  3^[r)2 

nnyt;  ti^dd  ran?!  rropbo)  and  splitting 

the  windows  of  the  firmament  {rakidh) ;  bringing 
forth  the  hot  sun  from  its  place  {makom\  and  the 
white  moon  from  its  rest-dwelling  (m^kom  thebeth),** 
the  identical  two  words  used  in  Exod.  xy.  17  and 
I  Kings  yiiL  13,  and  so  translated  in  the  Jewish- 
German  version.  As  this  prayer  dates  500-50  B.a, 
may  I  ask  if  the  writer,  unacquainted  with  the 
globular  form  of  the  earth,  supposed  the  Divine 
power  daily  thrust  these  two  meteors  through  the 
crystal  sky,  and  drew  them  back  to  their  empyrean 
storehouse  during  their  diurnal  invisibihty,  as 
he  does  not  state  their  being  led  or  conducted 
round  the  earth  ?  What  says  archaic  AsEfyriology 
to  this  ?  Was  it  not  an  ancient  belief  that  angels 
conducted  these  meteors  from  west  to  east,  when 
hidden  from  human  sight  ?  S.  M.  Drach. 

Fraoaria  Yesca.->I  shall  be  glad  of  the  names 
of  any  English  counties  in  which  this  plant  grows 
wild.  E.  S.  Charnock, 

"  AuRE^  Armill^"  Litgduni,  1654. — ^What  is 
known  of  this  book  ?  The  title-page  is  wanting 
in  the  copy  I  have.  It  is  a  kind  of  directory  of 
the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  then 
Church.    It  has  this  heading  : — 

"  Rererendi  Patris  Fratris  Bartholomasi  Fnmi, 
YiUauren.  Placentini,  Prsedicatorise  familisB  pro- 
fessoris,  praritatisque  hsereticse  Inquisitoris,  Aurese 
Armillse  Principium." 

A  Town  Curate. 

Miss  Anna  Ross  was  the  author  of  The 
CoUagers,  an  opera,  London,  1788.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Brunton,  of  Covent  Garden.  What  is 
the  date  of  her  death  ?  In  a  volume  of  poems  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johns,  published  at  Plymouth  about 
1800,  there  is  a  prologue  to  the  opera  of  The 
CoUagmrSy  written  by  Mr.  Johns,  and  spoken  by 
Miss  Boss,  at  the  Plymouth  theatre,  on  Aug.  22 


and  Sept.  5,  1788.    Is  Mrs.  Brunton  author  of 
any  other  dramatic  works  ?  B.  Inolis. 

Combe-Martin. — The  following  passage  occurs 
in  the  late  Canon  Kingsley's  Misuuanm  (voL  ii. 
p.  258)  :— 

"There  is  Combe-Martin  [N.  Devon],  .  .  .  which 
seven  centuries  of  fruitless  silrer  mining,  and  of  the 
right  (now  deserredly  lost)  of  '  tending  a  talker  to  the 
national  palaver,*  hare  neither  cleansed  nor  civiliied." 

Was  Combe-Martin,  as  the  words  I  have  italicized 
seem  to  imply,  ever  represented  in  Parliament  % 

Wm.  Penoelly. 
Torquay. 

CuTLACK.— Whence  is  the  name  of  Cutlack 
derived  ?  Has  it  been  changed  in  any  way,  and 
what  was  it  originally  %  S.  S.  BuCslet. 

Benjamin  Martin. — This  remarkable  man  was 
the  son  of  a  ploughman  at  Worplesdon,  near  this 
town,  became  a  schoolmaster  9X  Guildford  and 
Chichester,  a  voluminous  writer  on  mathematics, 
natural  history,  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  an 
optician  and  globe-maker  in  Fleet  Street.  He 
died  by  his  own  hand  on  February  11,  1782. 
There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  him  in  the  OentU- 
man^s  Magazine  of  1785,  with  a  short  memoir  and 
a  list  of  his  works.  The  original  picture,  from 
which  the  engraving  was  taken,  was  presented  by 
the  then  possessor  to  Mr.  Bichard  Green,  of  Lich- 
field, as  an  addition  to  the  hitter's  museum.  I  am 
desirous  of  learning  the  present  whereabouts  of 
this  portrait,  and  any  pi^iculars  regarding  the 
feunily  or  descendants  of  this  Surrey  worthy.  I 
may  say  that  I  possess  a  nearly  complete  set  of  his 
works  and  publications.  D.  M.  Stevens. 

Guildford. 

George  Daniel. — Where  did  he  live  at  Isling- 
ton ?  His  library  was  sold  in  July,  1864,  and 
Miss  Burdett-Coutts  bought  there  the  splendid 
"First  Folio"  Shakspere,  with  its  brilliant  im- 
pression of  the  Droeshout  portrait,  for  7161,  28, 
Is  Charles  Lamb's  house  still  standing  in  Cole- 
brook  Bow?  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 
The  Bibliographical  and  Retrotpective  Miscellany,  &c. 
London,  John  Wilson,  1880.  Apis. 

A  Handful  of  Prose  and  Verse,  from  a  Very  Old 
PoHfolio.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  False  Step  "  and  "  The 
Sisters."    Published  by  Longmans  k  Co.,  London,  1870. 

The  Fall  of  the  Czar,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  a  Clergy- 
man.   Hope  &  Co.,  London,  1855. 

The  Exodus,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Messrs.  Churton, 
London,  1849. 

Jieparatton;  or,  the  Two  Savoyards,  a  Drama,  in  3 
Acts.  By  the  Author  of  "Claudine;  or.  High  Life  in 
England.^'    1824. 

Revenge  Defeated  and  Self-Punished,  a  Moral  Dramatic 

Poem.    Published  by  Soutar,  London,  1818  [Svo.  pp.  2f£\^ 
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Authors  or  Quotations  Wanted. — 
In  Charles  Kingsley'i  Xt/e,  toL  i.  p.  337,  in  »  letter 
to  J.  M.  Ludlow,  C.  K.  writes  :— 
"As  Browning  sajs,— 

<  Come  in  any  shape, 
As  a  victor  crowned  with  rine 
Or  a  heaten  slave, 
Only  come ; 

'Tis  thy  coming  which  I  crave.* " 
Can  any  one  refer  me  to  this  passage  1  I  do  not  remember 
itj  nor  can  I  find  it  in  Browning.  J.  Q. 


FIRST  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS. 
(6"»  S.  viiL  72,  140,  153, 179,  232.) 

My  authority  for  stating  that  the  first  Scotch 
newspaper  was  published  at  Leith  in  1651  is 
Bremner's  Industries  of  Scotland,  The  author 
says  : — 

'<The  first  newspaper  in  Scotland  was  printed— at 
Leith  it  is  supposed— on  the  5th  Angos^  1651.  This 
was  *  The  Mercuriut  Scotiait ;  or,  a  true  Character  of 
Affairs  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  other  For- 
raign  Parts,  Collected  for  Publiqae  Satisfaction.'  It 
was  published  weekly,  and  contained  eight  small  pages 
of  print.  Apparently  the  Mercurtf  did  not  pay,  for  next 
year  it  was  superseded  by  a  reprint  of  a  London  news- 
paper entitled  A  Diurnal  of  tome  Passages  and  Affairs,** 
Both  these  ventures  were  evidently  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  MercuritLs  Politicus,  The  latter 
was  first  issued  at  Leith  on  Oct.  26,  1653,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  establishment  was  trans- 
ferred to  Edinburgh,  where  the  paper  continued  to 
be  published  until  April  11, 1660.  Mr.  Andrew?, 
in  his  History  of  British  Journalism,  vol.  i.  p.  275, 
designates  this  "  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed 
on  the  Scottish  soil,"  Quoting  as  his  authority 
Ckambers^s  Journal,  July  [June]  7,  1834.  Mr. 
Andrews,  however,  is  more  emphatic  than  is  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  Chamoers^s,  and  he  aJso 
erroneoudy  assumes  that  the  office  described  as  in 
"  Hart's  Close,  opposite  the  Tron  Church,''  was  at 
Leith,  whereas  it  was  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  all  these  papers  were  reprints  ;  still  the 
fact  remains  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  An- 
drews, they  were  "  printed  on  Scottish  soil"  As  to 
the  first  Scotch  paper  proper — the  Mercurius  Cole- 
doniiw— Dec.  31,  1660,  is  given  as  the  date  of  its 
first  issue  in  the  OAam&eri's  Journal  article  already 
referred  to,  which  date  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Andrews, 
though  I  ought  in  faimens  to  state  that  Bremner 
gives  it  as  1661.  As  Dec  31,  1660,  fell  on  a 
Monday,  and  the  day  of  publication  was  a  Tues- 
day, I  shall  certainly  accept  Mr.  Ratner's  cor- 
rection here. 

When  I  designated  the  Lincoln,  RtUland,  and 
Stamford  Mercury  the  oldest  existing  British 
newspaper,  I  did  not  ignore  the  London  Gazette 
through  ignorance  of  either  its  age  or  its  history, 
but  because,  from  its  exclusive  and  official  charac- 


ter, it  can  hardly  claim  to  rank  among  newspapers 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  Mr. 
Ratnrr  demurs  to  accepting  any  proof  of  the  age 
of  papers  short  of  copies  bearing  dates  prior  to 
those  which  he  specifies,  but  in  the  absence  of 
these  I  submit  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  best 
secondary  evidence.  That  even  copies  are  not 
always  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  such  cases 
the  notorious  Englxsk  Mercurie  forcery  abundantly 
testifies,  and  it  may  be  that  a  huncmed  years  hence 
some  of  the  recently  issued  reprints  of  old  papers 
will  be  sold  as  genuine  '^  originals.''  Mr.  An- 
drews {History  of  British  Jourtudism^  voL  L  p.  269) 
accepts  1695  as  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Stamford  Mercury,  as  does  also  Mitchell's  Press 
Directory,  which  adds  that  it  "  has  been  uninter- 
ruptedly printed  weekly  for  182  years."  More 
conclusive^  however,  than  either  of  these  is  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  paper  itself.  I  have 
now  before  me  the  issue  for  October  12,  1877, 
which  is  No.  9521,  voL  clxxxii.,  the  volumes 
being  yearly  ones.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  the  pro- 
prietors claim  for  their  paper  an  uninterrupted 
weekly  issue  extending  over  a  period  of  182  years. 
The  non-existence  of  files  does  not  go  for  veiy 
much,  as  in  the  early  days  of  journalism  the  keep- 
ing of  consecutive  copies  of  newspapers  was  very 
of^n  neglected.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Mercury  changed  hands  about  1712— the  year  of 
Queen  Anne's  Stamp  Act,  so  fatal  to  many  of  the 
newspapers  of  that  day — and  that  the  new  pro- 
prietor did  not  become  the  owner  of  the  old  files, 
assuming  that  such  were  in  existence.  The  old 
consecutive  numbering  may  then  have  been  dis- 
continued, but  resumed  at  a  later  period  in  its 
history.  At  any  rate,  the  proofs  in  favour  of  1695 
are,  I  conceive,  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  accepting 
that  date  untU  I  am  furnished  with  more  con- 
clusive evidence  to  the  contrary. 

My  authority  for  giving  Feb.  18,  1718,  as  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  York  Mercury  is 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Printers^  Eegister 
on  Dec.  7,  1874,  and  was  subsequently  copied 
into  the  York  Herald.  It  had  evidently  been 
compiled  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  York  press.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  York 
Mercury  is  designated  "the  fourth  journal  in 
England  north  of  the  Trent."  "It  was  a  small 
quarto,  7  in.  by  5  in.,  passed  into  the  Journal  in 
1727,  and  was  discontinued  in  1740." 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  in  the  biography  of  his 
father— the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P.— pnb- 
lished  in  1859,  gives,  on  p.  33,  May,  1718,  as  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
adding  :  "  The  earliest  numbers  known  to  be  in 
existence  are  from  Nov.  10,  1719,  to  Nov.  8, 
1720."  Than  Mr.  Baines  we  cannot  have  any 
better  living  authority  on  that  point,  and  I  accept 
his  date  in  preference  to  that  given  in  vol.  L  of 
the  Annals  of  Yorkshire,  p.  117,  which  is  "Toes- 
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dfty,  July  1,  1718."  The  Mercury  was  discon- 
tinued from  1755  till  January,  1767,  from  which 
latter  date  a  fresh  numbering  appears  to  have 
been  adopted.  The  oldest  copy  in  my  possession 
is  dated  March  1,  1800,  twelve  months  prior  to 
its  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Baines. 
It  is  No.  1716,  vol.  xxxiil 

Alexander  Paterson. 
Bamaley. 

In  correction  of  Mr.  Ratner's  list  I  find,  in 
The  Hiitory  of  Nottinghum,  that  the  first  news- 
paper printed  there  was  the  Nottingham  Post, 
which  was  started  in  1719  (not  1710)  by  Mr. 
Collier,  who  continued  it  till  1723,  when  he  com- 
menced the  Nottingham  Mercury  in  its  place. 
Why  this  change  of  name  does  not  appear.  The 
Weekly  Courant,  which  is  named  by  Mr.  Ratner 
as  the  first  paper,  was  not  published  till  1722. 
The  printing  press  was  first  introduced  into  Not- 
tingham in  1710.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  dates  in  other  towns. 

Edward  T.  Dunn. 

Qaeen*8  Terrace,  Hammersmith. 


Thomas  Churchyard  (5*^  S.  viiL  10,  237.)— 
The  original  of  the  following  letter,  addressed  by 
Thomas  Churchyard  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
son  of  Protector  Somerset,  is  among  the  Marquis 
of  Bath's  documents  at  Longleat.  Churchyard's 
domestic  history,  judging  from  this  letter,  must 
have  been  a  sorrowful  one.  He  mentions  a 
brother,  also  called  Thomas,  as  seeking  his  death, 
and  his  wife  as  being  robbed  of  her  portion  and 
turned  out  of  the  house  by  her  father.  There  is 
also  a  brother  Walter,  with  whom  he  was  on  no 
pleasant  footing.  For  one  of  his  brothers  thepoet 
says  he  had  obtained  a  place  in  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford's service.  I  have  looked  into  the  papers  at 
Longleat  relating  to  the  earl,  but  do  not  find  any 
allusion  to  such  a  retainer  ;  nor,  indeed,  anything 
more  about  the  Churchyard  family  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  letter.  In  a  MS.  "  List  of  Residents 
at  Calais,  30  H.  VIII.,"  among  Lord  Bath's  docu- 
ments, I  have  found  : — 

"  Philip  Churchyard :  bom  at  Hammes  ;  &  wife  bom 
at  Sandingfeld :  &  two  children  bora  at  Gales. 
"  Ralf  Churchward. 
**  Edward  Churchyard. 
*'  John  Churchyard,  bora  at  Hammes.*' 

There  is  in  the  library  at  Longleat  a  fine  copy  of 
Churehyard*8  Choise,  black  letter.  The  dedication 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  ends  very  nearly  in  the 
same  formula  as  the  letter, — "Thomas  Church- 
yarde  in  all  that  he  male  att  your  honorable  com- 
mandmente." 

Thomat  Churdiyard  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
"Mydaetty  humblv  consythered  wyth  moest  hartiy 
com'endac'ons  don,  I  am  bold  my  good  lord  to  wrytt 
this  letter  not  only  to  keep  me  in  memorye  but  also  to 


exptayn  a  matter  I  wold  be  loeth  wear  unknown  to  your 
good  lordshypp  |  in  verev  deed  my  Rood  lord  the  favor 
youe  shoe  the  goodwylf  I  bear  &  the  frendshypp  youe 
offer,  maks  me  doble  hardy  &  more  than  becomes  roe 

Kresuem  off  your  good  opynyon  off  me,  butt  whether  I 
eleeve  too  far  or  no  off  my  desartts  your  honorable 
Dyscresyon  can  judge  |  but  nowe  to  my  matter  |  your 
1.  knoes  whatt  I  sayd  off  my  father  in  lawe  beffoer  I 

fmtt  mv  brother  to  your  sarrece  |  the  rest  to  be  jugged 
judged]  off  towtchyng  a  crocked  father  in  Uwe  &  no 
streyshtt  nor  upryghtt  frynds  (wyth  whom  I  fear  I  hare 
matched)  I  hoep  youe  aer  nott  ingnorant  (sic)  to  way  to 
the  weyghtt  off  thear  merytts  |  I  have  soghtt  my  bene- 
ffytt  &  goetten  the  cowncells  commendacyon  &  letters 
to  my  father,  he  haeth  deltt  as  he  is  &  forssed  me  to 
try  my  manhoed  as  mutch  as  my  pollecye,  I  plead  playn 
troeth  &  fayre  dealyng  &  ho  haeth  practysed  ffowll  mat- 
ter k  sottell  handlyne  off  theas  cawsses,  he  is  well  sa... 
in  preffannentt  by  hys  playn  promes  |  &  he  works 
rather  my  death  than  my  good  fortuen  |  I  cam  down  for 
to  fynd  quyettnes  &  my  fathers  promes  performed  & 
fownd  my  wyeff  abuesed  owt  off  b  vs  bowse  &  all  thyngs 
owtt  off  the  compas  off  my  hoep,  tnan  worst  off  all  I  did 
fynd  my  brother  thomas  desyres  off  my  death  callyng 
me  owtt  off  my  bowse  to  feyghtt  with  me,  &  in  deed 
thoghe  my  wyeff  be  not  glad  to  tell  me  off  brawlls,  I 
was  waraed  whan  I  dyd  lyghtt,  to  aToyd  murther  or 
blodshed.  yett  somwhatt  I  hare  don  to  tho  I  am  no 
coward  & ...  glad  to  keep  your  1.  a  frynd  I  wold  be  loeth 
to  deal  wyth  my  brother  waetter,  for  many  cawssys,  & 
so  rest  I  apon  your  honorable  answer  heerin,  confessyng 
hytt  U  a  matter  to  com  beffoer  the  cowncell  exceptt 
your  1.  fynd  som  reddy  redres  as  knoweth  god  who 
encreas  your  honor  to  hys  pleasuer  k  your  own  Tykyng  | 
from  Marllbrogh  when  I  k  my  wyeff  wold  fayn  travell 
to  tho  cowrtt. 

"  your  lordshypps  in  all  duryng  lyeff  att  com'andmentt 
"Thomas  Churchtard." 

On  the  back  of  the  letter  is  added  :— 
"  My  good  lord  I  do  smell  owtt  myscheTos  practys  off 
murther  or  vyell  dealyngs  whych  I  wold  prevent  k 
avoyd  nott  only  for  my  nown  saeffty  butt  also  for  my 
wyeves  porcyon  k  bencfytt." 

[Address]  "To  the  right  honorable  hys  syngular  k 
especyall  good  lord  the  earll  off  Harttfford  gyfe  theas 
w'«»  all  possyble  spead." 

The  seal  of  wax  is  entirely  gone  ;  and  there  is  no 
date  either  of  year,  month,  or  day  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  written  after  a.d.  1659,  the  Protector 
Somerset's  son  not  having  been  restored  to  the 
earldom  of  Hertford  until  that  year. 

J.  E.  Jackson,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol. 
Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

Thomas  Churchyard  is  mentioned  in  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Shrews- 
bury, by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Owen,  1808,  p.  353, 
taken  from  The  HisUn^  of  Shrewsbury,  by 
Phillips;  also  in  Watkins's  Biog,  Did.,  1825, 
p.  369.  E.  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.  Newc. 

Bishop  Wearmouth. 

There  is  a  short  notice  of  his  life,  with  the 
legend  oiJaru  Shore  and  Stanzas  on  the  Poets 
given  as  specimens  of  his  works,  in  Hie  Mus^s 
Library,  by  E.  Cooper.  Rp^-  Cut. 
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Lime  Trees  (5'^  S.  viiL  208.)— The  following 
"prodigies"  are  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  196-7,  edit.  1812  :— 

"  An  extraordinary  large  and  stately  tilia,  linden,  or 
lime  tree  there  groweth  at  Depeham,  in  Norfolk,  ten 
Qiiles  from  Norwich,  inrhose  measure  is  this:  the  com- 
pass, in  the  least  part  of  the  trunk  or  body,  about  two 
yards  from  the  ground,  is  at  least  eight  yards  and  a  half; 
about  the  root  near  the  earth,  sixteen  yards;  about  half 
a  ^ard  above  that,  near  twelve  yards  in  circuit;  the 

height  to  the  uppermost  boughs  about  thirty  yards. 

The  linden  of  Schalouse,  in  Swisse,  under  which  is  a 
bower  composed  of  its  branches,  capable  of  containing 
three  hundred  persons  sitting  at  ease.... But  this  is  no- 
thing to  that  tilia  of  Neustadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  so  famous  for  its  monstrosity  that  even  the 
city  itself  receives  a  denomination  from  it,  being  called 
by  the  Germans  Nemtadt  ander  groum  Linden^  or  Neu- 
stadt  by  the  great  Lime  Tree.  The  circumference  of 
the  trunk  is  twenty-seven  feet  four  fingers ;  the  ambi- 
tus or  extent  of  the  boughs  four  hundred  and  three  feet : 
the  diameter  from  south  to  north,  one  hundred  and 
forty-fiye ;  from  east  to  west,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
feet*' 

Loudon  considers  this  remarkable  tree  of  unknown 
age,  and  says  : — 

<*  In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss 
and  Flemish  people  to  recover  their  liberty,  it  was  their 
custom  to  plant  a  lime  tree  on  the  field  of  every  battle 
they  gained  over  their  oppressors ;  and  many  of  these 
trees  are  still  remaining.'^ — Arhoret%m,  p.  2538. 

Hence  in  Switzerland  there  are,  or  were,  some 
very  large  lime  trees.  Evelyn  mentions  one  as 
branching  out  one  hundred  paces  in  diameter  from 
a  stem  of  about  twenty  feet  in  circle ;  Loudon 
others  with  trunk  girts  of  twenty-four  feet,  thirty- 
six  feet,  thirty-six  feet,  &c.  One  immense  lime 
tree  at  Knowle,  in  1820,  was  estimated  to  cover 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Strutt  says  of  the 
famous  lime  at  Moor  Park,  Herts  : — 

''Its  circumference  on  the  ground  is  twenty-three 
feet  three  inches ;  at  three  above,  it  is  seventeen  feet 
six  inches ;  its  branches  extend  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  coyer  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  contains,  by  actual  measurement, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  of  saleable  timber." 
-P.  95. 

Monteath  says  : — 

"  The  lime,  in  a  favourable  soil,  will  grow  to  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  to  immense  dimensions  in 
girt ;  it  has  often  measured  fourteen  and  sixteen  yards 
round  the  trunk,  and  perfectly  sound." — Foreiten* 
Guide,  p.  298,  3rd  edit 

It  would  be  well  if  the  lime  were  more  generally 
planted  than  it  is,  as  it  is  not  only  **  a  gorgeous 
addition  to  the  park  or  lawn,  and  a  magnificent 
tree,"  as  Lander  says,  but  its  wood  is  preferred  to 
every  other  kind  for  carving,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes.  The  delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers 
perfumes  the  air  all  around  it,  and  the  honey  they 
contain  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
seUs  for  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  common 
honey.  In  this  country  the  lime  very  rarely 
matures  its  seed,  and  therefore  is  not  generally 


thought  to  be  indigenous.  Pennant  is  said  to 
have  told  Coce  that  it  was  imported  into  England 
before  1652.  According  to  Strutt  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced,  Ump.  Elizabeth,  by  Sir 
John  Spelman.  And  Lander  says  (For,  Scenery ^ 
L  271),  "  We  are  told  that  the  two  first  lime  trees 
were  planted  in  England  about  the  year  1590,  and 
are  still  growing  at  Halstead,  in  Kent"  The 
lime  at  Matlock  may  have  been  planted  about 
this  period.  H.  W.  Cookbs. 

AsUey  Rectory. 

The  most  beautiful  linden  that  I  know  of  is  at 
Waterstock,  near  Oxford,  the  property  of  the 
Ashhursts  for  generations,  and  standing  near  the 
house  of  the  present  owner,  John  Ashhurst,  £sq. 
Its  age  I  cannot  state,  but  it  has  long  been  a  piize 
tree,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  tree  at  MaUock 
could  vie  with  it.  Seventy  years  ago  (1806)  Mr. 
De  la  Motte  published  his  book  on  forest  trees. 
His  specimen  beech  was  chosen  at  Windsor ;  his 
lime  was  the  lime  at  Waterstock ;  his  oak  and 
his  plane  trees  were  at  Rycot,  dose  to  Water- 
stock. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  custom  to  i>lant  lindens 
in  avenues,  and  to  poll  them,  that  it  is  seldom 
seen  how  finely  they  will  grow  if  planted  sepa- 
rately in  a  rich  alluvial  soil ;  but  they  do  grow  to 
a  great  size,  and  have  an  immunity  not  possessed 
by  other  trees,  in  that  they  are  said  to  he  never 
struck  by  lightning,  the  reason  of  this,  I  am 
told,  being  tluit  there  is  no  iron  in  their  bark,  as 
there  is  in  the  bark  of  the  elm  and  the  oak,  which 
makes  these  barks  so  useful  in  the  tan  pit 

I  should  have  liked  much  to  have  compared  the 
shade  of  the  Matlock  and  the  Waterstock  Umes  ; 
but  I  think  some  error  has  occurred  in  the  mea- 
surement of  the  '^  sixty  square  yards."  It  is  too 
small  for  a  large  tree  ;  eight  yards  square  would 
give  sixty-four  square  yaiSs.  The  area  of  a  circle 
containing  sixty  square  yards  would  have  a 
diameter  of  less  than  twenty-four  feet,  or,  say, 
a  radius  of  twelve  feet,  which  would  be  a  trifling 
measure  from  the  centre  of  the  trunk  to  the  end 
of  the  branches. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Waterstock  lime  are 
a  girth  of  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  measured  on  the 
stem  at  six  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and  a  spread 
of  its  branches,  measured  in  five  different  direc- 
tions, has  a  mean  of  seventy-six  feet.  Now  the 
square  of  that  would  be  5,796  square  feet,  or  644 
square  yards.  The  area  of  a  circle  described 
within  that  square,  with  a  radius  of-  thirtr-eight 
feet  (the  length  of  the  branches),  would  be  504 
square  yards.  Surely  there  is  some  error  in  the 
measure  of  the  area  of  the  Matlock  tree. 

GiBBES  RiGAXJD. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  lime  tree  at  Matlock  Bath,  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Ffttan,  would  appear 
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to  be  much  more  aDcient  than  he  states,  if  the 
loUowing  passage  in  Bhodes's  Peak  Scenery  (pub- 
lished in  1824),  at  p.  242,  can  be  relied  on  : — 

*' Through  some  fields  to  Matlock  Bath,  where  we 
obserred  a  Tenerable  lime  tree,  that  gives  a  name  to  the 
pUu;e  where  it  stands.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  decayed 
within,  bat  the  branches,  which  are  healthy  and 
Tigorous,  ramify  to  a  great  distance,  and  cover  an  area 
of  considerable  extent.  This  old  tree  appears  to  be 
renoTating  in  every  part,  and  flourishing  with  new  life. 
In  some  writings  now  in  existence,  which  are  six 
hundred  years  old,  and  in  possession  of  a  gentleman  who 
resides  at  Doncaster,  this  tree  is  particularly  mentioned, 
and  its  site  pointed  out" 

A  few  years  since  I  saw,  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle  at  Nuremberg,  an  ancient  lime  tree  of  large 
dimensions.  This,  in  Bsedeker^s  Chiide  to  South 
Germany f  "is  said  to  haye  been  planted  eight 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Empress  Ounignnde." 
T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D: 

Brookwood,  Woking. 

Edward  Gibbon  and  John  Whitaker  (5*^  S. 
viL  444,  489 ;  viiL  55,  116.)— Since  my  query 
in  connexion  with  the  abbye  was  inserted,  two 
shillings  and  an  old  book  stall  haye  put  me  in 
possession  of  Whitaker's  reyiew  of  Gibbon.  I 
haye  read  it  with  great  attention.  It  is  full  of 
yerbal  quibbles,  emphasized  with  italics,  and  it 
abounds  in  rancorous  personal  abuse.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  my  humble  judgment  the  criticism 
of  Macaulay,  howeyer  harsh,  is  fully  justified. 

Whitaker  says,  in  the  "  Adyertisement,"  that 
he  wrote  "  from  a  desire  of  senring  the  cause  of 
religion"  ;  and  he  shows  his  notion  of  Christianity 
and  justice  in  the  second  chapter  (the  first  being 
occupied  by  an  abstract  definition  of  what  history 
should  be)  by  telling  an  anecdote  about  Gibbon 
haying  abused  Lord  North,  and  afterwards  "  ac- 
cepted a  place  of  a  lord  of  trade  **  under  him.  He 
thus  begets  a  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
before  showering  on  the  author  the  accusation  of 
wilful  misrepresentation  and  eyery  crime  of 
which  a  writer  could  be  guilty.  Let  us  take  a 
specimen  of  his  criticism  of  the  work  : — 

"In  the  same  strain  of  eccentricity  Mr.  Gibbon,  in 
chapter  ninth,  again  bursts  forth  from  the  orbit  of  his 
history,  and  ranges  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  He 
delineates  the  state  of  Germany  before  the  reign  of 
Decius;  but  his  delineation  is  principally  taken  from 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before, 
Kor  can  his  account,  so  large  as  it  is,  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  an  ill-judged  excrescence  on  the 
work."— P.  19. 

Now,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  Grermany  before 
the  time  of  Decius,  whom  could  Gibbon  take  in 
preference  to  Tacitus?  Would  Whitaker  haye 
preferred  as  a  better  authority  some  one  who 
wrote  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards? 
Take  the  words  of  Gibbon  : — 

"  In  their  primitiye  state  of  simplicity  and  indepen- 
dence, the  Germans  were  ionreyed  by  the  discerning 
eye  and  delineated  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus, 


the  first  of  historians  who  applied  the  science  of  philo- 
sophy to  the  study  of  facts.  The  expressiTe  conciseness 
of  his  descriptions  has  deserved  to  exercise  the  diligence 
of  innumerable  antiquarians,  and  to  excite  the  genius 
and  penetration  of  the  philosophic  historians  of  our  own 
times.... We  shall,  therefore,  content  onrselres  with 
obeerring,  and  indeed  repeating,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  of  climate,  of  manners,  and  of 
institutions  which  rendered  the  wild  barbarians  of  Ger- 
many such  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  power." 

Gibbon  does  not  alone  depend  upon  Tacitus. 
The  foot  of  eyery  page  of  chap.  ix.  is  crowded 
with  authorities,  including  "  See  Csesar  and  the 
learned  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  History  of  Man- 
Chester:* 

All  through  the  reyiew  Whitaker  is  quite 
delirious  about  these  "  excrescences  of  digression,'^ 
and  he  indulges  in  frequent  expressions  of  horror 
at  Gibbon  .'^  making  the  circuit  of  the  globe  "  to 
describe  the  frontier  of  the  empire  when  the  decline 
ought  to  haye  been  more  easily  shown.  Gibbon 
did  not  write  sufficiently  on  the  slope  to  please 
Whitaker.  The  empire  ought  to  be  shaky  m  the 
first  chapter,  and  then  to  go  on  toppling  rapidly  to 
the  close : — 

"  There  neyer  was,  I  belieye,  a  history  written  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  so  monstrously  digressional 
as  this.  And  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  that 
nothing  but  some  wild  extravagance  of  imderstanding 
in  Mr.  Gibbon  could  have  generated  so  many  monsters 
of  digressions  as  these."— P.  232. 

Take  a  specimen  of  his  yerbal  quibbling  : — 

"He  (Gibbon)  calls  the  web  of  the  silkworm  'his 
golden  tomb.'  He  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  education  of 
silkworms  ;  and  calls  the  Straits  of  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont,  without  any  qualifying  expression,  'the 
gates  of  the  City  of  Constantinople.'  He  mentions  a 
man  whose  style  was  scarcely  legtlle,  A  plan  is  said  to 
be  '  described '  when  the  author  means  drawn,**  kc. — 
P.  34. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  intruding  too  much  upon  your 
space,  but  please  take  a  few  instances  of  personal 
aouse  : — 

"  Mr.  Gibbon  wants  that  first  grand  quality  of  an  his- 
torian— twoctty." — P.  13. 

'*  And  we  thus  see  him  mounting  in  this  single  chap- 
ter, by  a  natural  gradation  of  profligacy,  from  popery  to 
deism,  to  atheism,  to  self  muraer."— P.  78. 

"  And  I  doubt  not  but  the  more  Mr.  Gibbon  is  fol- 
lowed closely  through  all  his  quotations  and  references, 
he  will  the  more  be  found  either  negligently  or  dis- 
honestly doubling  in  them  (p.  255).  Mr.  Gibbon  comes 
forward  with  aU  the  rancour  of  a  renegade  against 
Christianity.  He  tramples  upon  it  at  first  with  the 
cloTen  foot  of  Heathenism.  He  dungs  upon  it  at  last 
from  the  dirty  tail  of  Mahometanisnu  And  literary 
absurdity,  howeyer  glaring,  eren  practical  profligacy, 
howerer  flaming,  are  both  lost  for  a  moment  in  the  sense 
of  the  Tolcanic  eruption  of  anti-Christian  impiety."'^ 
P.  266. 

Another  grieyanoe,  according  to  Whitaker,  is 
that  Gibbon  contradicts  his  text  by  his  notes.  To 
an  impartial  judge  I  should  say  this  was  the  best 
evidence  of  his  candour,  as  he  neyer  states  an 
opinion  without  a  reference  to  or  a  quotation  from 
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those  who  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
But  the  most  complete  comment  on  all  this  savage 
Tiolence  is  that,  three  quarters  of  a  century  after 
it  was  published,  and  when  Whitaker  had  sunk 
into  all  but  oblivion,  a  dean  of  the  Church  of 
England  edited  a  new  edition  of  "this  Hippo- 
^{^n  History  "  (p.  50).  No  one  can  doubt  that 
Milman  had  as  much  desire  of  "  serving  the  cause 
of  religion''  as  the  learned  "historian  of  Man- 
chester," and  the  work  he  did  will  tend  for  years 
to  come  to  make  Gibbon  read  when  Whitaker  will 
be  deservedly  forgotten.  Clarrt. 

Claude  Franqois  Menestribr  (5***  S.  viii. 
207,  255.) — As  the  object  of  Hiromdellb  appears 
to  be  to  ascertain  what  works  on  heraldry  have 

Proceeded  from  this  voluminous  and  curious  writer, 
do  not  attempt  to  supplement  the  list  which 
Mr.  Woodward  has  contributed  by  adding  those 
which  relate  to  emblems,  devices,  medals,  &c.  My 
edition  of  La  Nouvelle  MSthode  BaisonnU  du 
Blason  is  of  I^yon,  1761,  pp.  298,  besides  the 
""  table,"  &c.  This  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Woodward  in  his  list.  It  may  be  well  to  record 
the  following  statement  of  Brunet : — 

*'  L'6dition  '  chez  les  fr^res  Brayset/  oa  '  chez  Pierre 
Bmyset  Ponthos/  1750,  1754,  12ido.,  'au^ent^e  par 
H.  J./  n'est  pas  roavrage  du  P.  Menestner,  mais  iin 
travail  nouveaa  et  assez  mediocre,  et  d*ane  impression 
n6glig6e,  ce  qui  n'empeche  pas  de  le  payer  fort  cher." 

For  further  details  the  work  of  P.  Allut  should 
be  consulted  :  Becherches  sur  la  Vie  et  sur  les 
CEuvres  du  P.  Claude  Francois  Mmestrier  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jims;  suivie  cTtfn  RecueU  de 
Lettres  itUdites  et  de  Becherches  bibliographiques, 
Svo.,  plates,  portrait  and  fac-similes,  Lyou,  1856. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

The  following  are  by  the  same  author  : — 

De  la  ChcTalerie  ancienne  etmoderae,aTec  la  maniere 
d*en  faire  les  preuyet,  pour  tous  les  ordres  de  Oheralerie. 
Paris,  de  la  Oaille,  1683, 12mo. 

Discours  sur  rorifcine  des  Arraes.    Lyon,  1658,  4to. 

La  mdthode  du  Blason,  avec  figures.  Lyon,  Amanbrv, 
1689, 12mo. 

Traits  des  toumois,  joustes,  carousels,  et  autres 
spectacles  publics.    Lyon,  1669,  4to.,  plates ;  also,  1674. 

Des  repr^ntations  en  musique  anciennes  et  modemes. 
Paris,  Guignard,  1681, 12mo. 

Des  Ballets  anciens  et  modemes,  selon  les  r^les  du 
theatre.    Paris,  Guignard,  1682, 12mo. 

AtIs  aux  B.  P.  j^suites  d'Aix,  sur  un  imprim^  qui  a 
pour  titre :  Ballet  dam^  k  la  reception  de  Mgr. 
rarcher^que  d'Aix.  Cologne  (Hollande),  1687,  small 
12mo.  (The  authorship  of  this  small  book  is  not  quite 
certain.) 

Dissertation  sur  Tusage  de  se  faire  porter  la  queue. 
Paris,  1704,  12mo.  Reprmted  at  Lyons  in  1829,  8vo., 
and  in  the  Collection  da  fneilieura  dutertatumSf  notices 
€t  traites  particuliers,  rtlatifs  d  Vhistoire  de  France, 
edited  by  Leber,  Salgues  and  Cohen,  Paris,  1826,  &c., 
20  Tols.,  8to. 

Histoire  du  roi  Louis-le* Grand,  par  les  m^dailles, 
<mblemcp,  &c.    Paris,  1693,  fol. ;  also,  1700. 


Les  divers  caraetires  des  onvrages  historiqoes  avec  le 
plan  d*une  nouvelle  histoire  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  le 
jugement  de  tous  les  auteurs  qui  en  ont  terit,  et  dee 
dissertations,  &c    Lvon,  1694, 12mo. 

Eloge  historique  de  la  ville  de  Lyon  et  sa  grandeur 
consuiaire  sous  les  Remains  et  sous  nos  rois.  Lyon,  Coral, 
1669,  4to.,  coaU  of  arms. 

Histoire  civile  et  consuiaire  de  la  ville  de  Lyon .  Lyon, 
1696,  foL 

Description  de  la  belle  et  grande  colonne  historiee, 
dress^  a  Thonneur  de  Tempereur  Th^odose,  dessin^e 
parGentille  Bellm.    Paris.  1702,  foL,  plates. 

L'art  des  emblteies,  ou  s'enseigne  la  morale  par  les 
figures  de  la  fable,  de  Thistoire  et  de  la  nature.  Lyon, 
1^62,  8to.;  also,  Paris,  1684. 

Philosophie  des  images,  avec  un  recueil  de  devises  et 
un  jugement  de  tous  les  ouvrages  qui  ont  kU  faita  sur 
cette  matiere,  ayec  les  devises  des  princes,  cavaliers, 
dames,  savans  et  autres  personnages  illustres  de  TEurope. 
Paris,  1682-83, 2  vols.,  8to. 

La  philosophie  des  images  ^nigmatiques.  Lyon, 
J.  Lions,  1694, 12mo.,  larse  folding  plate. 

La  science  et  Tart  des  devises,  dresses  sur  de  nonvelles 
regies,  avec  six  cents  devises  sur  les  principaux  6v6nemen8 
de  la  vie  du  roy,  et  quatre  cents  devises  sacr^es.  Paris, 
de  la  Caille,  1686, 8vo. 

Hbnri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

As  none  of  the  titles  mentioned  by  Hirokdblle 
exactly  coincide  with  those  given  in  Adelung's  list 
of  Menestrier's  works,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  of  the  several  similar  titles  denote  the 
treatises  referred  to.  The  following  extract  may, 
however,  supply  the  desired  information  : — 

1.  Le  veritable  art  du  Blason.  Lion,  1658,  24mo. ; 
Lion,  1661, 1672, 1673,  12mo. 

2.  Le  dessein  de  la  science  du  Blason.  Lion,  1659, 
12mo. 

3.  Abr6g6  m^thodique  des  principes  h6raldique8. 
Lion,  1661, 12mo. 

4.  L*u8age  des  Armoiries.    Paris,  1673, 12mo. 

5.  Les  recherches  du  Blason.    Paris,  12mo.  (no  date). 

6.  De  I'origine  des  Armoiries.    Lion,  1679, 12mo. 

7.  L'origine  des  omemens  des  Armoiries.  Paris, 
1680, 12mo. 

8.  La  nouvelle  m^thode  raisonn^  du  Blason  et 
dispos^e  par  demandes  et  par  r^ponsea  Lion,  1696, 
12mo. ;  considerably  augmented.  Lion,  1725. 

9.  Le  jeu  des  Cartes  du  Blason.    Lion,  1696, 12mo. 

10.  Les  diverses  espies  de  Noblesse  et  ses  preuves. 
Paris,  1682, 12mo. 

11.  De  la  Noblesse  des  pays  etrangers.  Paris,  1682, 
12mo. 

12.  Tableau  g^n^alogique  pour  les  seize  quartiers  de 
nos  rois,  avec  un  traits  pr^liminaire  de  l'origine  ei  de 
Vusage  des  quartiers  pour  les  preuves  g^n^ogiques. 
Paris,  1683,  foL 

L.  Barb& 
BUckeburg. 

William  Caret,  Art-Critic  (6»*»  S.  viii  229.) 
— Yes,  there  is  ''some  biographical  information 
extant  of  the  ahove " ;  and  it  will  be  found  in 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  4*>»  S.  V.  481.  But  whUe  referring 
C.  W.  S.  to  this  article,  contributed  by  myself 
and  containing  a  pretty  exhaustive  bibliography 
of  the  writer,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  to  those 
who  seek  or  contribute  information  the  expediency 
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of  consnltiDg  beforehand  the  excellent  indexes  to 
tbe  several  series  of  this  periodical  ?    The  crambe 
Tcpetita^  of  poetical  fame,  was  eyer  a  nauseating 
dish  ;  and  older  readers  have  no  wish  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  magUtri,    Any  additional  in- 
formation relating  to  William  Carey  I  shoold  be 
delighted  to  see,  but  must  sa^that  I  look  for- 
wi^  with  some  little  dread—Zitwc  HUb  lacrptue— 
to  the  possibility  of  the  details  already  contributed 
by  myself  cropping    up,  week  by  week,  in  the 
next  three  months'  numbers  of  "  N.  &  Q/    Every 
one  of  the  books,  for  instance,  the  titles  of  which 
are  given  by  0.  W.  S.,  will  be  found  in  my  paper, 
with  half  a  score  besides,  and  thus  yaluable  space 
has  been  unnecessarily  occupied. 

William  Bates. 
Birmingham. 

The  following  work  of  his  does  not  appear  in 
C.  W.  S.'s  list  of  his  publications,  viz. : — 

*'  A  DescriptiTe  Catalorae  of  a  Collection  of  Paintings 
by  British  Artists  in  the  Possession  of  Sir  John  Flemine 
lieicester,  Bart,  by  William  Oarev,  Bsq.,  with  occasional 
Remarks,  kc,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  (Motto.) 
Loudon :  printed  by  J.  Nichols  k  Son,  Red  Lion  Passage, 
Fleet  Street,  and  sold  by  W.  Carey,  87,  Maiy-le-bone 
Street,  Piccadilly ;  Payne  k  Foss,  Pall  Mall;  and  Henry 
Colbum,  Condait  Street  1819."  With  frontispiece, 
roy.  8vo.,  pp.  152. 

I  fancy  some  slight  biographical  information^ 
such  as  C.  W.  S.  desires,  might  be  gleaned  from 
the  pages  of  the  above  work.  For  instance,  at 
p.  35,  note,  here  is  William  Carey  speaking  of 
himself : — 

**  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hilton  until  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  in  the  gallery  of  Sir  J.  Leicester  last  May. 
I  mention  this  because,  as  a  literary  volunteer,  for  the 
nine  preceding  years,  I  had  gladly  borne  testimony  to 
his  genius,  in  my  critical  notices,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press." 

Zero. 

"History  of  Prince  Eugene"  (6*^  S.  viii.  209.) 
— The  author  of  this  little  book  was  Mr.  John 
Banks,  of  Sunning,  in  Berkshire,  bom  1709,  died 

/  1751 ;  a  hardworking  and  useful  writer,  who,  as 
he  published  all  his  works  anonymously^  has  had 

'  far  less  credit  than  he  deserved.  He  began  life 
as  a  weaver;  but,  breaking  his  arm  whilst  still 
a  youth,  he  gave  up  that  occupation,  came  to 
London,  and  became  a  bookseller  in  Spitalfields. 
His  first  publication  was  the  Weaver's  Miscellany, 
which,  however,  proved  no  ^eat  success.  He 
then  gave  up  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
served  for  sevend  years  as  a  journeyman  to  Mr. 
Montague,  the  booK-binder.  His  next  publica- 
tion was  a  volume  of  poems  to  which  Pope  was 
a  subscriber,  and,  it  is  said,  wrote  to  him  in  reply 
to  a  copy  of  his  proposals,— 

"  May  this  put  money  in  your  purse ; 
For,  friend,  believe  me,  I  've  seen  worse." 

He  then  left  Mr.  Montague,  and  endeavoured  to 
Uve  by  his  pen  alone.    Me  brought  out  The  Life 


of  Christ,  in  folio  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  A 
Critical  Bwiew  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
8vo.,  1739.  This  is  BanJLs's  best  known  work, 
and  went  through  several  editions.  The  following 
year  he  brought  out  A  New  History  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  ofreier  the  Great,  London,  12mo.,  1740. 
This  was  followed  by  the  History  of  Prince 
Eugene,  &c.,  London,  12mo.,  1741  ;  and  by  the 
History  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  London, 
12mo.,  1742.  After  this  Mr.  Banks  was  chiefly 
occupied  as  both  writer  and  editor  for  the  Old 
England  and  Westminster  Journals,  His  four 
little  histories  all  went  through  several  editions, 
but  very  few  persons  knew  or  cared  to  find  out 
the  author's  name.  Even  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of 
Marlborough,  4to.,  1818,  only  mentions  Banks's 
life  of  the  great  ^neral  as  an  anonymous  work 
"written  with  spirit  and  perspicuity."  Biblio- 
graphical writers  tell  us  little  or  nothing  about 
him.  The  fullest  life  of  Banks  is  that  in  Gibber's 
Lives  of  the  -Poets,  1753,  vol.  v.  pp.  310-15. 
Neither  of  these  books  is  at  all  scarce ;  they  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  for  about  two  shillings. 

Edward  Solly.   . 
Sutton,  Surrey. 

Hawarden  (5"»  S.  viiL  229.)--The  following 
quotation  from  Camden's  Britannia,  published  in 
1586,  under  "Flintshire,"  "Hawarden  Oastrum 
vulgo  Harden  baud  multum  a  littore  sedet,"  shows 
the  mode  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  in  his 
time.  R.  S.  E. 

From  a  guide  book  I  have  lately  had  in  hand 
(I  believe  The  Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales,  by 
Askew  Roberts)  I  learnt  that "  Hawarden  "  should 
be  compressed  into  Harden  by  those  who  wish  to 
give  the  correct  pronunciation.      St.  Swithin. 

A  Prater  Book  Query  (5"»  S.  viiL  268.)— Is 
not  the  version  alluded  to  that  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  or  the  "Bishops'  Bible"?  I  have  not 
a  copy  to  refer  to,  but  I  learn  from  a  note  in  the 
"  Biack-Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1636,  out  of  which 
was  fairly  written  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662," 
"  That  all  the  Epistles  and  €k)spels,  and  most  of 
the  sentences  of  Scripture,  are  put  in  the  last 
translation  of  the  Bible,"  that  is,  I  presume,  the 
translation  prior  to  the  then  present  one,  viz., 
according  to  Lewis,  that  of  Parker,  which  was 
"finished  and  ready  for  the  press  in  1568,"  and 
which  went  through  several  editions  till  1606. 
See  also  Archdeacon  Cotton's  Editions  of  the 
Bible  in  English,  and  Anderson's  Annals  of  the 
English  Bible,  wherein  we  learn  that  "  the  version 
of  1611  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  about 
forty  years  after  "  (vol  ii.  p.  389). 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  reference  to  the  "  Bishops'  Bible,"  and 
find  that  it  differs  slightly  from  the  version  f^ven 
by  your  correspondent.  But  the  edition  whichjl 
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examined  is  that  of  1585  ;  and  dniing  the  period 
between  1568  and  1585  nearly  eighteen  editions 
of  the  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  had  been  published,  and 
between  1585  and  1606  some  ten  additional,  most 
of  them  promoted  by  eminent  men  ;  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  Lewis,  Anderson,  and  Cotton  will  con> 
vince  the  reader  that  many  alterations  were 
adopted  from  time  to  time  in  the  several  editions, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  promoters.  I  therefore 
stUl  think  that  the  ''  Bidiops'  Bible,"  which,  as 
the  title-page  tells  us,  was  '*  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  churches,"  was  that  referred 
to  in  the  note  prefixed  to  the  *'  Black- Letter 
Prayer  Book  of  1636,"  and,  consequently,  is  the 
edition  sought  for  by  your  correspondent. 

£.  C.  Harington. 
The  Close,  Exeter. 

The  "  GouLDEN  Vanitie  "  (5«^  S.  vL  69,  99, 
138 ;  viiL  260.)— As  reference  has  again  been  made 
to  the  hbtory  of  this  fine  old  song,  I  would,  with 
your  permission,  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
case.  Your  correspondent  J.  W.  E.,  who  gives  a 
•complete  copv  of  the  ballad  at  t>.  138,  justly  re- 
marks that  there  are  considerable  differences  be- 
tween the  single  verse  given  by  the  original  in- 
quirer (p.  69)  and  the  complete  version.  This  I 
tilink  arises  from  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
versions  of  the  song,  namely,  1.  The  "  Scotch  ver- 
sion "  spoken  of,  the  same  as  that  sung  by  Mr. 
P.  S.  Eraser  in  Edinburgh.  On  another  occa- 
sion that  gentleman's  excellent  rendering  of  the 
song,  in  company  of  the  late  J.  G.  Lockhart  and 
Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  drew  from 
the  witty  Lord  Robertson  the  forcible  remark, 
^*  You  Spanish-baUad- monger,  if  you  could  produce 
anything  like  that  you  would  soon  ding  them  a\*' 
In  the  singer's  opinion,  the  ballad  (orally  trans- 
mitted to  him)  was  then,  1839,  about  a  century 
old.  2.  Anodier  version,  probably  that  alluded  to 
by  your  querist ;  it  opens  thus : — 
"  I  have  a  Ship  in  the  North  Countrie, 

And  she  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  Golden  Vanity  * ; 

I  'm  afraid  she  will  be  taken  by  some  Turkish  Gallee, 
As  she  sails  on  the  Lowlandt  Low." 
This  is  much  inferior  in  spirit  and  interest  to  the 
first  copy,  though  probably  considerably  the  older 
version  of  the  two.    It  is  not  Scotch  ;  and  though 
the  plot  and  phraseology  are  in  some  degree  similar, 
it  lacks  altogether  the  dramatic  denouements  as  the 
cabin-boy,   instead  of  getting  the  better  of  his 
captain,  is  drowned,  and  brought  on  deck,  where 
**  They  sewed  him  up  in  an  old  bull's  hide, 

And  threw  him  overboard  to  go  down  with  the  tide/' 

The  reference  to  the  Turkish  gallee,  I  think,  carries 
this  version  back  to  a  date  much  earlier  than  the 
French  war— perhaps  to  about  the  period  of  the 
mythical  "Captain  Glen's  Unhappy  Voyage  to 
New  Barbary  "  (Rox,  Bal).  Further,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  from  internal  evidence,  that  Mr.  Fraser's 


song  is  a  clever  "  imitation,*'  and  modem ;  and 
that  his  estimate,  "  a  century  old,**  is  well  within 
the  mark  as  regards  the  original  piece. 

In  A  Pedlar's  Pack  of  Ballads  and  Son^s,  Edin- 
burgh, 1859— a  capital  collection,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  these  details,  and  where  both 
versions  may  be  found— Mr.  Logan  says  the  seocmd 
copy  of  the  song  is  taken,  before  1823;  from  a 
mass  of  broadsheets  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Maid- 
ment,  and  bears  the  imprint,  "Pitts,  printer.  Toy 
and  Marble  Warehouse,  7  Dialls." 

Although  this  does  not  settle  the  question  of 
authorship,  it  shows  that  the  original  song  is  pro- 
bably ancient,  and,  at  any  rate,  of  date  long  before 
Christopher  North's  time. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut-CoL 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Sir  William  Withers  (5^  S.  viiL  247,  3ia) 
—Your  correspondent  has  made  one  mistake  re- 
specting his  ancestor,  who  was  knighted,  not  by 
Queen  Anne,  but  by  William  III.,  on  Oct  20, 
1699.  Sir  William  Withers  was  Alderman  of 
the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within  from  Oct  20, 
1698,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  Jan.  31, 
1720-1.  He  was  Sheriff  of  London  1701-2,  and 
Lord  Mayor  1707-8.  He  represented  the  City  in 
Parliament  in  the  short  Parlmment  of  1700-1701, 
being  returned  by  the  Whigs.  At  the  elections 
of  1701  and  1702  he  was  not  a  candidate ;  bnt, 
in  1705,  he  stood  as  a  Tory,  and  was  defeated, 
being  seventh  on  the  poll.  On  Nov.  23,  1707, 
being  then  Lord  Mayor,  he  was  returned  by  a 
majority  of  253  over  the  Whig  candidate  (Sir 
John  Buckworth)  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton.  He  was  again  suc- 
cessful at  the  three  next  general  elections  (1708, 
1710,  and  1713),  but  was  thrown  out  in  1715, 
when  four  Whigs  were  returned. 

Alfred  B.  Bsatek,  M^ 

Preston. 

"Haw-haw"  (5t>»  S.  vii.  245.)— Walker  (jWd., 
1850),  who  renders  havghy  "possessor,"  "holder,** 
says : — 

**  This  word,  though  for  ages  obsolete,  or  heard  only 
in  the  proper  names  of  Fethentonebaugh,  Philiphangb^ 
&c.,  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  late 
whimsical  deception  we  meet  with  in  some  gardens, 
where  we  are  suddenly  stopped  by  a  deep  valley,  whoUy 
imperceptible  till  we  come  to  tbe  edge  of  it.  The  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  *  Uah  !  Hab  ! '  which  generally 
breaks  out  upon  a  discovery  of  the  deception,  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word." 

OgUvie  {Imperial  Dictionary),  who  renders  ha-ha, 
haw-haw,  "a  fence  or  bank  that  intermpts  an 
alley  or  walk,  sunk  between  slopes  and  not  per- 
ceived till  approached,''  says  it  is  a  duniication 
of  haw,  a  hedge.  I  take  it  that  haw  or  haugh  is 
simply  a  slight  guttural  pronunciation  of  the 
Saxon  haga  (fia^ha),  which  had  the  several  mean- 
ings of  hedge,  haw,  a  small  quantity  of  enclosed 
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land,  a  dweUinc-honse.  Gonf.  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  j  and  the  Arabic  ain. 

B.  S.  Charkock. 
Boulogne-sar-Mer. 

The  S.E.  Coast  of  Arabia  Explored  (5^  S. 
TiiL  187.)— H.  W.  will  find  a  description  of  a 
reconnoiBsance,  with  a  view  to  discover  coal  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  1870. 

D.  G. 

Blackburn. 

"The  New  Republic"  (5^  S.  viiL  265.)— 
Towards  completing  the  key  to  living  celebrities 
personified  in  the  above  work  already  mentioned 
by  Jabez,  I  add  the  following: — Mr.  Bol^bj, 
Mr.  Carlyle  ;  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  ; 
Otto  Lawrence,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gliphant ;  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  Mrs.  Singleton ;  Donald  Gordon,  Mr. 
George- Macdonald.  B. 

Piepowder  Court  (6*^  S.  viiL  248.)— It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  refer  Mr.  Gomhe  to  so 
commonplace  an  authority  as  Stephen's  Com- 
mentaries; but,  inasmach  as  it  furnishes  a  direct 
answer  to  his  first  query,  I  venture  to  remind  him 
of  the  following  passage  : — 

"  There  are  certain  other  courta  of  special  jnrisdictlon 
to  which  some  notice  is  due,  though  they  also  are  now 
either  expresdy  abolished  or  haTe  fallen  into  general 

disme.      These   are 3.  The    Court   of  Piedpoudre 

{curia  pedis  pulvirftati),  so  called  from  the  dustj  feet  of 
the  soitora  frequenting  the  same,  which  is  a  Court  of 
Record  incident,  as  of  eomtnon  law,  to  every  fair  and 
market  Of  this  court  the  steward  of  the  owner  of  the 
market  is  the  judge,  &o....(See  3  Bl.  Com.,  pp.  38,  34; 
Bac.  Ab.  Court  of  Piepoudre;  Com.  Dig.  Market,  Q.)" 
—3  Steph.  Com.  (6th  edit),  p.  479,  in  notis. 

The  authorities  cited  all  describe  these  courts 
as  ^  of  right"  incident  to  every  fair  and  market 
Moreover,  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute 
17  Edw.  IV.  c.  2  (now  repealed),  it  is  said  : — 

**  Also  whereas  diven  fairs  be  holden  and  kept  in  this 
realm,  some  by  prescription  allowed  before  justices  in 
ejre,  and  some  bv  the  grant  of  our  Lord  the  King  that 
BOW  is,  and  some  by  the  grant  of  his  noble  nrogeniton 
and  predecetaors^  and  to  each  and  every  or  the  same 
fairs  there  is  df  right  pertaining  a  Court  of  Pipowden 
<de  droit  apperteignaunt  nn  Court  de  Peepowders),  kc" 

Thus  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that  these  courts 
derive  their  origin  from  no  statute  or  charter,  but 
from  the  Gommon  Law.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
are  incident  to  every  fair  should  have  led  Mr. 
GoMMB  to  this  conclusion.  His  second  query  I 
cannot  so  easily  answer.  While  awaiting  light 
upon  that  branch  of  the  subject,  may  I  myself 
mieiy  the  etymology  of  the  court's  style,  as  given 
above  in  the  extract  from  Stephen,  and  invite  dis- 
cussion thereupon  7  Middle  Templar. 

A  Bishop's  Grook  Reversed  (6^  S.  viil  287.) 
— If  the  relief  on  the  stone  be  not  too  high,  a  copy 


of  it  might  be  procured  by  means  of  ^  grass 
rubbing.''  Place  paper  over  the  design,  and 
making  a  good  sized  wisp  of  fresh,  clean  grass,  use 
it  inst^d  of  heel  ball,  which  latter,  in  the  case  of 
rough  stone,  would  tear  the  paper  to  pieces.  This 
meUiod  was  recommended  to  me  by  my  late  friend 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  and  I  have  found  it  successfuL 
W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

"Natural  Son"  (5'»»  S.  viiL  281.)— Is  Dr, 
Simpson  quite  correct  in  saving  that,  in  his  first 
extract,  "  the  phrase  natural  son  [is]  used  in  the 
sense  of  lawful  son**  1  It  would  rather  appear 
that  all  three  were  the  lawful  sons  of  the  testator, 
all  of  them  being  bom  under  wedlock,  but  that — 
the  wife's  story  l^ing  true — one,  and  one  only,  was 
natural  as  well  as  lawful,  whilst  the  other  two 
were  lawful,  but  not  natural, 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

A  Picture  of  a  Fracas  at  an  Exhibition 
(5*^  S.  viiL  308)  may  possibly  bear  reference  to 
a  circumstance  which  made  a  great  noise  some 
fifty  years  ago.  A  certain  foreign  painter,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  late  Mr.  Hope,  of  Deep  Dene, 
revenged  himself  by  exhibiting  a  picture  called 
Beau^  and  the  Beast,  in  which  the  characters 
were  exact  portraits  of  Mr.  Hope  and  his  wife. 
Mr.  Hope's  brother  (I  think)  went  into  the  exhi- 
bition room,  and  cut  out  the  figure.  Legal  pro- 
ceedings followed,  with  what  result  I  forget. 

P.  P.  G. 
[The  verdict  was  the  value  of  the  canras.] 

Pen  prom  an  Angel's  Wing  (5''»  S.  viiL  66, 
164.) — Gompare — 
"  Nor  can  I  so  much  saj  as  much  I  ought. 
Nor  yet  so  little  can  I  say  as  nought. 
In  praise  of  this  thy  worke,  so  beanenly  pend, 
That  sure  the  sacred  Dove  a  guilt  did  lend 
From  her  high-eoaring  wing :  certes  I  know 
No  other  plumes,  that  make  man  seeme  so  low 
In  his  owne  eyes,  who  to  all  others  sight 
Is  mounted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  height" 

From  the  verses  by  F.  Nethersole  prefixed  to 
Giles  Fletcher's  Chrises  Victorie  and  Triumph  in 
Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death,  1610. 

G.  Pbrratt. 

I  met  lately  with  the  following  stanza  by  John 
Davies,of  Hereford,  in  his  poem  Bien  Venu,  1606 
(see  part  xxv.,  a,  of  Mr.  Grosart's  edition,  p.  9)  : — 
**  For  what  made  that  in  glory  shine  so  long 
But  Poett  Pens,  plucHfrom  Archangels  wings  t 
And  some  we  have  can  sing  as  sweet  a  song 
As  any  Tuskane,  though  with  him  he  brings 
The  Queen  of  Art,  to  right  him,  being  wrong^ 
For  some  can  say  their  Muse  was  made  for  Smgs : 
But  be  it  made  for  Kings,  or  Qods,  or  Men : 
Soule-pleasing  Helicon  flowes  from  their  pen." 

This  edition  (not  quite  completed)  will  be  the  first 
collection  of  all  JoDn  Daviee's  poemsT  Only  one  ^ 
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hundred  copies  are  being  printed,  for  priyate  cir- 
culation. GiBBES  KiGAUD. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  Old  Duhe  op  Wellington  (6*^  S.  v.  388.) 
— Many  years  ago  I  was  permitted  by  the  author 
to  read  (in  MS.)  a  detailed  account  of  the  duke's 
estate  in  Spain,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  Walton,  for 
some  time  resident  in  Spain,  and  author  of  several 
esteemed  works  on  the  colonies  of  Spain  and 
England.  I  believe  he  was  for  some  time  a  consul 
in  one  of  the  English  colonies.  The  MS.  seemed 
to  me  well  deserving  to  be  published ;  but  the 
author  died  here  in  Oxford  soon  after,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  whom  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Littlemore  ;  and  I 
know  not  what  became  of  her  father's  MS.  and 
books.  J.  Macrat. 

Silver  Forks  (4«»  S.  v.  174,  322,  405,  510, 
590  ;  vi.  56,  102,  156,  279  ;  x.  77  ;  5*»^  S.  v.  600.) 
— I  regret  to  see  the  clerical  error  of  giving  1814, 
instead  of  1714,  as  the  era  when  silver  forks  came 
in,  has  been  copied  into  other  prints,  for  unhappily 
a  correction  rarely  quite  overtakes  a  misstatement. 
The  three-pronged  silver  forks  (Queen  Anne's  forks) 
did  come  m  about  1714.  They  have  a  round  and 
not  a  square  prong,  and  they  cannot  be  so  very 
scarce,  for  I  know  three  private  families  in  the 
north  of  England  who  have  inherited  them,  and 
attached  no  particular  importance  to  them  till  the 
late  rage  for  real  old  plate.  I  have  inherited  a  set 
of  four-pronged  silver  forks,  also  round  pronged, 
the  date  of  which  is  1759.  I  think  the  present 
fashion,  which  I  will  call  square  prongea,  very 
probably  did  come  in  about  the  year  1814,  for 
mine  are  dated  1812  and  1814.  I  believe  any 
London  dealer  in  old  silver  could  supply  silver 
forks  enough  earlier  than  1814.  r.  P. 

Ladt  Jane  Gret  (6^  S.  viiL  149,  276.)— The 
TMette  Booke  of  Ladye  Mary  KeyeSy  owne  Sister 
to  the  misfortunate  Ladye  Jane  bucUiey  1861,  is 
not  a  reprint ;  no  first  edition  is  extant ;  it  is 
a^  fictitious  work ;  and,  however  it  may  contain 
facts,  is  of  no  authority  whatever. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5***  S.  viii.  169.) 
Poetical  Poriraits.^Thwe  "  Poetical  Portraits  "  were 
the  production  of  the  late  Bobert  Macnish,  LL.D.,  of 
Glasgow,  and  first  appeared,  thirty-four  in  number,  in 
BlachwociTt  Magazine  for  April,  1830,  vol.  xxTii., 
No.  clxT.,  p.  632.  They  are  reprinted  in  the  volumes 
entitled  Tke  Modern  Pythagorean  (2  vols.,  1837,  sm.  8to.), 
the  well-known  pen-name  of  Macnish ;  and  here  also 
will  be  found  an  interesting  biography  by  his  attached 
friend  Dr.  Moir,  the  eguallv  well-known  "  Delta  "  of  old 
"Ebony."  I  am  reminded  as  1  write  tliat  something 
very  similar,  but  in  prose,  entitled  **  Prose  Epitaphs  for 
the  Poets,"  was  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Ouseley  to  the 


Birmingham  Iris  (January  and  March,  1839),  a  periodical 
whose  life  extended  through  four  numbers  only. 

William  Bates. 

(5»h  S.  ViiL  269,  819.) 
Some  Account  of  the  Life  qfihe  laU  OilbeH  Barle,  &c. 
— The  author  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine  at  Bugby,  where 
he  was  entered  in  1812  as  Francis  Barry  St  Leger,  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Colonel  St  Lej^er,  ward  of  Eari  Guild, 
ford,  aged  twelve,  Sept.  16.  He  is  thus  mentioned  in 
Cyrus  Redding's  Beeollecliont,  voL  ii.  p.  300 :— «'  The 
author  of  Oilbert  Barie,  a  Bugbeian,  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  St  Leger,  a  favourite  of  the  Guildford  family,  had 
been  sent  out  to  India  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  He 
came  home  disgusted,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  was  an  exceedinglv  pleasant  writer,  cut 
off  by  death  at  the  age  of  thirty.*^  In  Oiibert  Barle  he 
describes  the  funeral  (p.  88)  of  another  schoolfellow, 
William  Walford  (under  the  name  of  Lyal),  whom  I  well 
recollect  J.  R.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Personal  Government  of  Charles  L :  a  History  of 
England  from  the  Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  the  Declaration  of  the  Judges  on  Ship 
Money,  1628-1637.  By  Samuel  Bawson  Gardiner. 
2  vols.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
Thi  first  mstalment  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  History  of  the 
Personal  Government  of  Charles  /.  (1624-1628)  has  been 
hardly  two  years  before  the  public,  and  yet  here  he  is 
ready  with  two  more  admirably  written  volumes,  ranging 
oyer  nine  eventful  years,  the  important  narrative  of 
which  occupies  about  eight  hundred  pages.  The  first 
part  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  work  ended  with  the  words : 
**  The  years  of  unwise  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  were 
leadhsg  up  to  dirisions  and  distractions  at  home,  to  civil 
strife,  and  to  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  the 
sovereign  who  had  already  given  such  proofs  of  his 
incapacity  to  understand  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  govern.**  The  present  chronicle  is 
that  of  the  divisions  and  distractions  which  led  to  the 
fatally  indicated  end.  In  a  few  words  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  series,  Mr.  Gardiner  thus  strik- 
ing! v  illustrates  the  king's  isolation  :— "  The  murdered 
Buckingham  had  no  successor  in  Charles's  affections. 
No  other  man  could  bring  with  him  the  long  habitude  of 
persona]  friendship,  or  the  promptness  of  decision  made 
palatable  by  winning  gracerulness  of  manner,  which  had 
enabled  the  late  Lora  Admiral,  under  a  show  of  defer- 
ence, to  guide  his  sovereign  at  his  pleasure."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  prohibition  to  the  Commons  to  touch  '*  reli- 
gion.'' arrest  of  members,  and  the  haughty  declaration 
of  the  king  that  to  prescribe  to  him  a  time  for  calling 
a  Parliament  was  an  act  of  great  presumption ;  political 
persecutions,  heavy  fines,  sale  of  monopolies,  the  writs 
for  ship  money,  and  at  last,  in  1636,  the  declaration  of 
citisen  Chambers  that  ship  money  was  illegal,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  twelve  judges  to  the  contrary,  and  the  refusal 
of  Hampden  to  pav  the  sum  for  which  he  was  assessed, 
on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  tax.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Gardiner's  last  volume  he  thus  describes  the 
situation,  and  him  who  had  brought  it  about  :^"  The 
declaration  of  the  judges  seemed  to  have  given  Charles 
for  ever  the  legal  possession  of  resources  which  placed 
him  above  all  necessity  of  submitting  hii  will  to  restraint 
In  reality  that  declaration  was  the  signal  of  his  decline. 
It  flashed  in  the  faces  of  his  subjects  the  truth  which 
in  their  enduring  loyalty  they  had  been  slow  to  learn, 
the  truth  that  their  property,  thdr  rights  and  liberties, 
had  passed  into  the  keepmg  of  a  tingle  man.  That  man 
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was  not,  indeed,  uninflaenced  bv  nobler  turns.  He 
wished  his  people  to  be  happy  and  peaoefal ;  aboTe  all, 
to  be  orderly  and  Tirtnons  under  his  sway.  But  he  had 
neither  intellectual  insight  nor  force  of  character  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  ideal  into  practice.  Ever, 
with  him,  larj^  designs  were  followed  by  paltry  per- 
formances ;  irritating  interference  with  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  his  subjects  led  to  no  result  worthy  of  the 
effort.  His  was  a  goTemment,  not  of  fierce  tyranny, 
but  of  petty  annoyance.  It  was  becoming  erery  year, 
not  more  odious,  but  more  contemptible.  It  inspired 
no  one  with  respect,  and  very  few  with  good  will.  In 
1636,  the  silence  of  the  crowds  which  witnessed  the 
king's  entry  into  Oxford  had  given  evidence  of  the 
isolation  in  which  he  stood.  In  1637,  the  shouts  of  anger 
and  derision  in  Palace  Yard,  and  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  the  precursors  of  change,  the  voices  which 
ushered  in  the  coming  revolution."  We  cordially  re- 
commend to  our  readers  this  noble  work,  by  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  will  take  high  rank  among  English  historians. 

Leumg,  his  Life  and  Writingi,   By  James  Sime.  2  vols. 

(TrUbner  &  Co.} 
At  length  the  puolic  may  be  congratulated  on  possessing 
a  full  and  perfect  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  noteworthy  Germans  that  ever  existed.  There  has 
been,  indeed,  no  lack  of  ''lives  "  and  sketches  of  "  lives  " 
of  this  dramatic  poet,  scholar,  critic,  and  philosopher, 
and  these  are  far  from  being  wanting  in  merit ;  but  Mr. 
Sime  not  only  gives  a  most  interesting  history  of  the 
man,  but  also  of  his  mind ;  not  only  a  history  of  the 
man  and  of  his  mind,  but  of  the  men,  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  the  morals  of  Oermanv  before  Lessing's 
time,  and  during  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  With 
this,  of  course,  Mr.  Sime  shows  not  only  the  influence 
Lessing  exercised  on  his  contemporaries  on  all  the  above 
matters,  but  on  those  persons  who  succeeded  him  and 
them.  Bom  in  1729,  and  dying  in  1781,  Lessing  stood 
between  two  epochs.  He  reformed  the  old  one  under 
which  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  been  kept  down 
beneath  a  dull  and  dull-making  oppression;  and  he 
organized  the  new  one  of  which  he  was  the  real  founder. 
He  revivified  German  literature.  Indeed^  in  some  sense, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  it  in  its  national  and 
thoroughly  German  form  and  spirit  as  we  have  it  now. 
All  this  IS  told  in  a  most  effective  manner  by  Mr. 
Sime,  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and 
illustrates  it  with  consummate  taste  and  judgment 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  narration  of  domestic 
and  family  scenes,  with  their  sunshine  and  shadow,  their 
hopes  and  disappointments,  their  sorrows  and  their 
triumphs.  For  those  who  care  only  to  be  amused,  there 
is  abundant  entertainment  in  these  volumes ;  but  there 
is  still  more  important  matter  for  those  who  love  to 
reflect  on  what  thev  read.  Let  us  put  on  record  that 
Lessing  introduced  a  knowledge  of.  and  created  a  love  for, 
Shakspeare  among  the  people  of  Berlin.  Of  Luther  he 
said,  *'  I  hold  Luther  m  such  reverence  that  I  like  to 
discover  some  small  faults  in  him,  because  I  should 
otherwise  be  in  danger  of  idolizing  him."  Real  human 
happiness  Leasing  never  felt  till  he  married  Eva  Konig, 
and  that  story  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  portion  of 
these  volumes. 

Metnoirs  qf  Madame  de  Stool  de  Launay.  Written  by 
Herself.  Translated  by  Selina  Bathursi  (Richard 
Bentley  k  Son.) 
Frskoh  memoirs  are  known  to  be  delightful  reading ; 
perhaps  tiie  most  delightful  are  those  which  look  so  very 
real,  but  which  are,  in  truth,  fictitious.  Now  these 
Jiemain  of  Madamt  de  Stool,  who  was  bom  in  1684, 
are  genuine  and  authentic,  but  yet  they  are  as  amusing 
as  if  all  the  incidents  and  characters  came  from  the 


inventive  brain  of  a  clever  French  novelist.  The  book 
illustrates  convent,  court,  city,  palace,  prison,  and 
domestic  life ;  affairs  of  political  importance,  and  sJairs, 
equally  important,  of  the  heart.  Mdlle.  de  Launay 
(Madame  de  Staal)  saw  most  of  the  celebrities  of  her 
time,  and  the  critical  Grimm  asserted  that,  in  describing 
them,  her  prose,  in  its  agreeableness,  was  only  inferior 
to  Voltaire  B.  The  book  will  be  a  boon  to  family  circles 
during  long  winter  eveninga  The  heroine  was  some- 
thing of  a  mathematician  as  well  as  a  humourist,  and 
she  had  many  lovers.  One  of  them  was  a  rather  un- 
stable M.  de  Key.  "I  often, **  she  says,  "went  to  visit 
the  Desmoiselles  d'Epinay,  with  whom  he  spent  most  of 
his  time.  As  they  lived  very  near  the  convent,  I  gene- 
rally returned  on  foot,  and  he  never  failed  to  escort  me 
home.  There  was  a  large  square  to  cross,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance  he  took  his  way  along  the 
sides  of  the  square.  I  now  perceived  that  be  went  across 
the  middle,  whence  I  concluded  that  his  love  had 
diminished  by  the  difference  between  the  diagonal  and 
the  sides  of  the  square."  This  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
heroine  of  this  attractive  book,  which  leaves  us  without 
intimation  of  the  date  of  the  writer's  death. 


"  Ltra  Hibbrktca  SAOBA."~The  courtesy  of  the 
editor  of  "  N.  k  Q."  having  permitted  me  to  inform  the 
readers  of  that  periodical,  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
that  I  had  undertaken  the  compilation  of  a  volume  of 
sacred  poetry,  to  be  styled  Lyra  Hibemica  Sacra,  I 
have  now  the  pleasure,  through  the  same  medium,  of 
informing  those  interested  in  the  undertaking  that  it  is 
nearly  complete,  and  in  the  press.  Although  delayed 
from  sooner  accomplishing  my  object  by  illness,  I  have 
to  thank  very  many  kind  correspondents  for  aid  afforded 
me  in  completing  my  list  of  Irish  writers  of  sacred  verse, 
which  now  numbers  sixty  at  least  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  *'  N.  &  Q."  can  lend  assistance  in  the  following  case. 
Being  most  anxious  to  include  among  others  the  name 
of  the  highly  gifted  W.  Archer  Butler,  I  leamed,  with 
the  deepest  regret,  from  a  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves, 
the  following  particulars,  which  I  venture  to  give  in  his 
own  words :— "  I  once  had  in  my  custody  almost  all  his 
miscellaneous  literary  remains,  but  had  to  hand  them 
over  to  Dean  Woodward  (editor  of  a  volume  of  W.  A  B.'s 
sermons).  I  thought  they  would  have  supplied  material 
for  a  very  interesting  volume  of  mixed  prose  and  verse* 
and  urged  this  on  Dean  Woodward,  but  he  did  not  act 
on  my  suggestion.  Long  afterwards  I  made  inquiry  of 
him  on  this  point,  and  he  spoke  of  having  transferred 
everything  to  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Cambridge,  who  edited 
the  volume  of  Lectures  on  Plato,  and  Dr.  Jeremie,  who 
edited  the  second  volume  of  sermons.  Since  the  death 
of  the  dean  I  have  made  every  effort  to  recover  these 
remains,  but  without  success."  The  readers  of  **  N.  &  Q." 
will,  perhaps,  agree  with  the  present  writer  that  few 
more  deplorable  losses  to  the  literature  of  our  countrv 
could  well  be  imagined  than  that  of  such  remains  of  sucn 
a  thinker  and  writer  as  W,  A.  Butler.  The  present  notice 
of  it  is  given  in  the  eamest  hope  that  some  trace  of  the 
lost  treasure  may  be  found.  A  few  fragments  of  his 
poetical  productions  have  been  recovered^  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Graves,  and  by  search  in  the  columns  of 
periodicals,  and  will  appear  in  the  L^ra  ;  but  these  are 
a  small  portion,  indeed,  compared  with  what  has  been 
lost.  William  Mao  Ilwaine,  D.D. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock— a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  the  MS.  of  the  original  draft  of 
The  Chrutian  Tear,  in  the  author's  handwriting.  The 
volume  is  dated  1822,  and  is  entitled  "  MSS.  Verses, 
chiefly  on  Sacred  Subjects."    It  containsjhe  original 
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casts  of  thirfy-one  of  the  now  well-known  poems,  the 
first  fonn  of  the  Hymn  for  the  15th  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
never  yet  published,  extra  unpublished  stanzas  in  the 
Hymns  for  Easter  Day,  the  14th  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
and  the  Mominj;  Hymn,  together  with  four  hitherto 
unpunished  pieces  and  twenty-six  poems  which  hare 
been  published  in  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  Keble's 
poems.  There  are  also  many  important  rariations  from 
the  first  published  edition  of  1827  and  subsequent  years, 
and  a  deoieation  in  Terse  to  the  mother  of  a  godson  of 
the  author  of  the  poems.  The  volume  is  reproduced  by 
photography,  and  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  short  in- 
troduction and  a  table  of  yariants  from  the  published 
editions.  

Ok  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

T.  O.—Thus  informs  us  that  the  name  by  which  Louis 
Dutens  was  known  in  early  life  was  neither  Duconchel 
nor  Ducliillon,as  given  in  the  OenL  Mag.,  but  Duchillou. 
His  own  explanation  is  thus :  "  Duchillou  was  the  name 
of  a  little  family  estate  which  was  ^ven  to  younger  sons. 
I  bore  it  in  my  youth,  and  I  take  it  here  [the  first  part 
of  his  M€mxnri\  although  on  entering  into  society  I 
always  was  known  by  the  name  of  my  ancestors."  The 
forty-ninth  volume  of  the  Monthly  Review  (1806)  con- 
tains a  brief  notice  of  Dutens*s  Reckerches  tur  U  Tents  U 
plus  recule  des  Vo&tes  chez  Us  Anciens.  The  analysis  of 
Dutens's  Mkmoira  is  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  the 
MonUdy,  the  fiftieth,  from  May  to  August  inclusive, 
pp.  481-491. 

J.  M.  Dawsow. — It  occurs  in  Seneca,  Hercules  Furens, 
Act  i.  sc.  1 ;  also  in  Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan,  Act  iv. 
sc.  8 ;  and  in  Theobald's  Double  Falsehood.  Seneca  has 
the  best  claim  to  originality. 

Albus. — "  Arma  virusque  cano  "  was  a  witty  reading 
suggested  at  Harrow,  when  the  scholars  were  ordered  to 
nndergo  vaccination. 

Edward  Sollt,  R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts,  T.  P.  R., 
Mr.  Parkin,  and  Mr.  Hatdon.— Letters  forwarded. 

J.  Ransom  (Bancroft,  Hitchin)  should  advertise  in 
our  columns. 

Thos.  Powell.— It  will  appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  <  Notes  and  Queries ' ''—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ^'The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
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THE  INDEX  SOCIETY. 

We  hare  to  announce  the  insfcitation  of  a  society 
which,  if  carried  on  with  the  judgment  and  success 
which  have  attended  its  formation,  cannot  fail  to 
contribute  largdy  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  all  inquirers  after 
truth. 

A  series  of  happy  coincidences  has  contributed 
to  this  result  On  the  26th  September,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Fall  MaU  OaatttU,  "  smarting,"  as 
he  said,  '*  under  the  annoyance  of  having  wasted 
much  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  ascertain  what 
a  writer  of  some  historical  reputation  had  to  say 
upon  a  certain  point  of  interest,  but  whose  book 
was  unfortunately  indexless,"  suggested  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  and  printing  indexes  to  such  books  of 
importance  as  had  been  published  without  them. 

At  the  Conference  of  Librarians,  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd  October,  the  subject  of  a  uniyer«d  index 
was  brought  forward  ;  and  the  Aiiunaum  of  the 
13th  October,  commenting  upon  this,  and  pointing 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accom- 
plishment, inquired,  "Could  not  a  permanent 
Index  Society  be  founded,  with  the  support  of 
voluntary  contributions  of  money  as  well  as  of 
subject  matter?'' 

A  few  gentlemen  who  recognized  the  value  of 
these  suggestions,  and  the  important  results  which 


such  a  society  might  bring  about,  met  at  the 
London  Library  on  Friday,  the  26th  ult.,  when  it 
was  "  determined  to  form  an  Inddx  Sodety,  with 
the  immediate  object  of  compiling  subject  indexes 
and  indexes  of  standard  books,  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members  " ;  the  annual  sub- 
scription to  be  one  guinea.  A  committee  was 
named  for  carrying  out  this  resolution,  and  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  Henry  R  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  6,  Minford 
Oardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  as  Honorary 
Secretary.  To  that  gentleman  we  now  refer  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  adding  their 
names  to  a  society  which  must  have  the  sympatic 
and  good  wishes  of  eveiy  lover  of  learning,  every 
inquirer  after  truth.    FiortcU  ! 


THE  ORGAN  OF  ST.  DIONIS  BACKCHURCH, 
LONDON. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  organ 
of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  Fenchurcfa  Street,  are 
extracted  from  the  parochial  records. 

At  a  Vestry  held  July  26,  1722,  the  Rev.  Dn 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Rector  (Prosident  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford), 

"  aoouainted  this  Veitry  that  several  gentlemen  of  this 
pMish  had  subscribed  towards  ertcting  an  organ  in  this 
parish  ohurch,  and  a  motion  was  then  made  by  him  and 
the  upper  churchwarden  that  the  order  of  this  Vestry 
might  be  obtained  for  erecting  such  organ,  and  an  order 
was  then  made  for  that  purpose." 

And  the  Vestry  desired  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith, 
Rector,  Messrs.  John  Dod  and  William  Fleming, 
Churchwardens,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Hankey,  Jolm 
Letten,  Richard  Lindsey,  and  Joseph  Tanner, 
**  or  any  four  of  them,  to  be  a  committee  to  treat  with 
any  person  or  persons  about  erecting,  setting  up,  making, 
and  finishing  a  handsome  and  complete  organ  for  the  use 
of  this  parish,  who  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  raid 
trust,  and  promised  to  proceed  in  the  same  forthwith, 
and  to  report  such  treaties  and  proceedings  to  the  next 
Vestry  for  their  further  consent  and  i4>probation." 

Accordingly,  at  a  Vestry  held  Nov.  13, 1722,  the 
committee 

"made  a  report  that  they  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  seen  several  organs  that  were  already 
built,  but  did  not  approve  of  them;  and  that  they  had 
likewise  treated  with,  and  seen  the  proposals  of,  several 
ofgan  makers,  and  had  at  last  agreed  that  Mr.  Renatus 
Harris  should  make  such  organ  for  the  parish,  provided 
this  Vestry  did  approve  of  the  same." 

Whereupon  the  question  was  put,  and  it  passed 
in  the  affirmative.  And  leave  and  authority  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Renatus  Harris  was 
agreed  to  be  given  to  the  committee,  who  ^'  were 
l^ewise  desir^  by  the  Vestry  to  obtain  a  faculty 
for  the  building  of  the  said  orffan." 

And  at  this  Vestry  the  subscribers  "  agreed  to 
pay  in  their  several  subscription  moneys  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Deputy  Hankey  [afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Hankey,  Kt.  and  Alderman],  who  was 
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pleased  to  accept  of  the  same,  and  agreed  to  give 
them  receipts  for  sucli  their  subscription  money." 

The  subscription  paper  is  headed  by  this  pre- 
amble : — 

"  Whereas  for  the  better  solemnising  of  Divine  wor- 
ship and  raising  ap  people's  hearts  to  a  more  exalted 
pitch  of  praising  and  glorifyinR  Ood  in  his  holy  temple, 
most  of  the  parishes  in  the  City  have  rery  laudably  and 
generonsly  contributed  to  the  setting  up  or|;an8  in  their 
several  churches :  And  whereas  the  parishioners  of  8t 
Dionys  Backchurch  have  many  of  them  expressed  a 
great  desire  and  inclination  to  contribute  according  to 
their  ability  for  the  promoting  and  perfecting  the  same 
good  design  :  It  is  now  proposed  that  a  handsome  new 
organ  should  be  set  up  in  the  said  church,  and  that  the 
charge  thereof  be  answered  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
to  be  applied  to  that  use.  In  compliance  with  this  pro* 
posal,  we  whose  names  are  here  under  written  do  volun- 
tarily subscribe  the  several  sums  following." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  a  de- 
tailed list  of  which  is  likewise  preserved  in  the 
parish  ledger,  comprising  Henry  Hankey,  Joseph 
Hankev,  Ridiard  Lindsey,  Mary  Russell  (Lady 
Bussell),  Joseph  Smith  (the  Rector),  &c. 

The  sum  total  thus  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  the  organ,  and  for 
every  expense  connected  with  it,  including  altera- 
tions in  the  gallery,  &c.,  amounted  to  741^  9«. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Vestry,  articles  of 
agreement  were  signed  Dec.  15,  1722,  between 
Mr.  Renatns  Harris,  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  organ 
builder,  and  the  aforementioned  members  of  the 
committee.  The  covenants  enter  into  minute  par- 
ticulars of  various  kinds.  The  bellows  '^  to  give 
wind  sufficient  to  make  the  chorus  plump  and 
bold  without  any  faintings,"  all  the  materials  to 
be  entirely  new,  and  the  touch  **  easy  and  free, 
and  not  hard  or  deep,  but  such  be  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  and  good  liking  of  Mr.  Philipp  Hart." 
The  outside  case  of  oak  wainscot  to  be  of  "  the 
same  wood  as  the  covering  to  the  organ  of  Saint 
Paul's  is  of,"  and  the  front  to  be  "  finished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  front  of  the  organ  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London." 
The  specified  stops 

**  exactly  to  imitate  the  natural  tone  or  sound  of  those 
several  mstruments  and  the  human  voice.  And  that  all 
those  stops,  and  all  other  stops  in  this  organ,  for  fulness 
of  body,  sweetness  and  justness  of  the  tone  which  is 
proper  to  the  said  several  different  stops,  and  all  other 
the  several  parts  of  this  organ,  shall  be  so  masterly 
finished  as  to  render  it  a  most  complete  and  beautiful 
instrument,  to  excel,  or  at  least  to  be  equal  to,  or  as 
good  as,  any  organ  in  any  parochial  church  in  England." 

And  when  finished  the  organ  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  the  follow- 
ing persons :  "  John  Loeillet,  William  Babell, 
George  Frederick  Handel,  Dr.  William  Croft,  & 
Mr.  R.  Courtiville,  all  of  them  Professors  and  Mas- 
ters of  Music,**  or  to  the  majority  of  them. 

The  deed  is  endorsed  by  a  certificate  of  approval, 
signed  June  25,  1724,  by  three  of  the  judges,  viz., 
"  Wm.  Croft,  Ra.  Courtiville,  John  Loeillet." 


And  there  is  a  further  endorsement,  dated 
June  27,  1724,  by  which  Mr.  Renatus  Harris 
acknowledges  to  have  received  from  the  committee 
of  the  Vestry,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Heniy  Hankey, 
for  the  organ,  525Z.,  of  which  sum  three  payments 
in  advance  had  been  made  to  him  in  the  previous 
year.  The  parish  ledger,  it  may  here  be  added, 
also  mentions  that  on  Sept  18,  1724,  52iL  10s. 
was  paid,  in  respect  of  the  organ,  to  the  son  of  the 
above  "Mr.  Harris  for  some  additions,  and  to 
take  care  of  it  for  five  years." 

At  a  vestry  meeting,  held  May  28,  1724,  it  was 
"  ordered  nemxne  contradicente  that  the  organ  be 
opened  the  second  Sunday  in  June  without  further 
delay."  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Philip  Hart 
was  chosen  the  first  organist  for  the  parish,  "  to 
continue  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Vestry,"  at  a 
salary  of  30Z.  per  annum,  who,  in  returning  thanks, 
"promised  to  give  a  constant  attendance  every 
Sunday,  and  aJso  on  all  such  Holydays  as  the 
Doctor  of  the  parish  should  appoint" 

It  is  supposed  that  the  organ  was  accordingly 
opened  on  the  day  appointed,  as  there  are  entries 
in  the  parish  ledger,  June  15,  1724,  that  there 
was  paid,  for  "  singing  two  anthems,  lOL  10«." ; 
and  on  another  page,  June  14,  1724,  "  paid  for 
ringing  the  bells  on  opening  ^e  organ,  lOs." 

Dr.  Rimbault,  in  his  History  of  the  Organ 
(pp.  100-1),  erroneously  attributed  the  construc- 
tion of  this  organ  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Byfield,  Jor- 
dan &  Bridge.  The  parish  ledger,  however,  does 
record,  during  the  years  1745-1756,  that  Mr.  By- 
field  was  emmoyed  at  a  salary  of  82.  per  azmum  to 
keep  it  in  order. 

As  regards  the  structural  arrangements,  the 
organ  continued  nearly  in  its  original  state  until 

1867,  when,  being  much  out  of  repair,  and  defi- 
cient in  many  points  deemed  necessary  in  the 
present  day,  such  as  pedals  and  couplers,  its  con- 
dition was  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Vestry,  who  elected  a  committee  to  consider  the 
question.  Subsequently  that  committee  presented 
a  report  to  the  Vestry,  recommending  Messrs. 
Gray  &  Davison  to  be  instructed  to  rebuild  the 
organ  according  to  specifications,  which  was 
adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  leave  to 
lay  out  a  sum  not  exceeding  2002.  thereon.  The 
organ  was  reopened  with  special  services  Feb.  7, 

1868,  the  late  Mr.  George  Cooper,  organist  of 
H.M.  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  presidmg  at  the 
instrument. 

In  the  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  benefice  of 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch  with  that  of  All  Hallows, 
Lombard  Street,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  in 
Council  last  year,  it  is  provided  that  when  the 
union  has  taken  effect,  the  organ  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  use  of 
the  intended  new  district  church  of  St.  Dionis  in 
the  suburbs ;  but,  if  not  so  required,  it  is  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  other  pur- 
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poses  of  the  scheme  by  the  Ecdesiastical  Commis- 
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ROBERT  HALLAM  OR  HALLUM,  BISHOP  OF 

SALISBURY,  AND  CARDINAL. 
In  the  cathedral  (Miinster)  at  Constance  (or 
Constanz)  there  is  in  the  pavement,  close  in  front 
of  the  high  altar,  a  brass  with  the  following  in- 
scription (carried  along  the  head  and  foot  and  the 
two  sides) : — 

"  Subjacet  hie  stratus  Robert  Hallnm  Toeitatus 
Quondam  p'latas  Sar'  sub  honore  ereatus 
Hie  decretor*  doctor  pacisque  creator 
Nobilis  aoglor'  R«gis  fuit  ambaciator. 
Festom  enchberti  septembris  mense  Tigebat 
In  quo  Rob'ti  mortem  Constantia  flebat 
Anno  miUeno  tricent:  octuageno 
Sex  eom  ter  deno.  cu*  Christo  yivat  ameno." 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Suoitzerland  says  :— 

*'  Robert  Hallaro,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  presided 
OTer  the  English  deputation  to  the  Council,  is  buried  in 
front  of  the  high  altar,  under  a  tomb  of  English  brass, 
which  is  fully  proved  by  the  workmanship.  It  was  pro- 
bably tent  over  from  Englafad  by  his  executors." 

The  name  in  the  inscription  is,  withoat  doubt, 
Hallum.  In  Sir  R  C.  Hoare's  Wiltshire  the  name 
is  given  as  Hallam. 

**  Enchberti"  is  dear  in  the  inscription.  Not 
having  heard  of  a  saint  of  that  name,  and  the 
defunct  being  English,  I  conjectured  on  seeing  it 
that  it  is  a  mist^e  for  "  Cuthberti."  In  Sir  H. 
Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History  I  find  no  saint 
named  Euchbert  entered  either  under  September 
or  in  the  alphabetical  calendar.  But  on  the  4th  of 
September  is  entered,  "  Translation  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert."  In  the  Gk)thic  letters  of  the  inscription  the 
small  e  (and  the  first  letter  of  "euchberti"  is 
small)  is  very  like  the  small  e ;  and  again,  the 
small  t  is  not  unlike  the  small  c.  I  conjecture 
that  the  workman  misread  the  word  "  Cuthberti '' 
or  rather  "  cuthberti" 

This  militates  against  the  su^estion  (which  I 
understand  emanated  from  Sir  F.  Palgrave)  that 
the  brass  is  of  Euclish  workmanship  and  was 
sent  over  (finished)  m>m  England.  If  the  name 
ought  to  be  Hallam,  this  suggestion  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  untenable. 

In  «  N.  &  Q.,"  1«»  S.  iiL  170,  there  is  a  note, 
with  a  reference  to  Ciaconius,  Vitcs  tt  Bes  Gesta 
Pontijicum  (on  a  question  about  a  cardinal's  monu- 
ment and  arms  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  South- 
wark),  and  the  bishop  is  called  in  the  note  Car- 
dinal Hallnm  or  Hallam.  I  have  looked  into 
Ciaconius,  as  enlarged  by  Oldoinus,  and  in  vol  ii 
p.  803, 1  find  this  :— 

"Robertui  Alun,  sen  ik  Luna,  natione  Anglns,  ex 
Archidiacono  Cantuariensi,  et  Cancellario  Aoademiao 
Oxoniensis,  Episcopns  Sarisberiensis,  sen  Lexoviensis, 
interfult  ConsUio  Pisano,  in  quo,  die  ultima  Aprilis,  post 
misHun  solemnem  oelebratam,  ascendens  cathedram, 
hortatnt  est,  ex  parte  Regis  Angliss,  et  aeri,  Oardinales 
et  Concilium  diligenter  opus   onionis   agere.     Fuisse 


autem  Robertum  hunc  Episcopum,  xmk  cum  aliis  vlrit 
gravibus,  ad  Synodum  k  Clero  Anglicano  missum,  Wal- 
singamns  narrat  Post  Alexandri  V.  obitum  h.  Joanne 
XXII L  successore,  jam  senex,  Presbyter  Cardioalis 
renunciatus,  Titulum  non  obtinuit  de  more,  quia  Romam 
nunquam  venit.  Interfuit  S.RE.  Oardinalis  Concilio 
Oonstantiensi.  Quaedam  scripsit,  ut  refert  anotor  Cata- 
logi  scriptorum  Anglise,  et  obiit  Constantise  die  4  Sept- 
embris, anno  1417.  Aliqui  Robertum  huno  k  Cardina- 
lium  numero  excludunt,  contra  Panvinium,  Ciaconium, 
et  Contelorium,  qui  ex  MSS.  Bibliothecse  Vaticansi 
Robertum  inter  Cardinales  &  Joanne  XXIII.  renunciatos 
recensent" 

The  Constance  brass  bears  no  cardinalitial  em- 
blems. It  bears,  over  the  bishop's  right  shoulder, 
the  royal  arms  of  England,  with  the  Garter,  and 
over  his  left  shoulder  what  I  suppose  to  be  his 
family  arms. 

This  note  may  be  of  interest  to  an  inquirer  into 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Salisbury,  or  other 
person.  For  any  one  desiring  to  follow  up  the 
subject,  I  may  add  the  foflowing  references  : 
Ciaconius,  ed.  Oldoinus,  vol.  iL  p.  813  ;  Labbe, 
Concilia^  vol  xxviL  pp.  809,  810,  817. 

F.  S.  Rbillt. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  CELTIC  PHILOLOGY. 

The  following  etymologies  are  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  by 
Prof.  Rhys. 

jBreuan,  WeL,  a  hand-mill,  is  eq^uated  by  Mr. 
Stokes  with  the  Sk.  grdvan,  the  Rig  Veda  word 
for  the  stone  used  in  squeezing  out  the  soma  juice. 
With  grdvan  Bopp  compares  Aaas,  stone. 

Cam,  WeL,  bent,  wry,  wrong,  as  a  river-name 
'Hhe  winding,"  belongs  to  the  Aryan  root  kam, 
to  bend,  to  envelope,  whence  Kaudpa,  Lat.  camera, 
Ger.  himmel,  Eug.  heaven,  IceL  Qiitdi,  paradise, 
the  name  of  the  new  Icelandic  settlement  in  Mani- 
toba (see  Times,  Oct.  18,  1877). 

Crefydd,  WeL,  religion,  orig.  from  an  ascetic 
point,  of  view,  Ir.  crdihdech,  pious,  are  connected 
with  Sk.  fram,  to  ^w  weary,  to  chastise  oneself ; 
framana,  an  ascetic,  a  Buddhist  priest  With 
framana  some  connect  shaman,  the  name  of  the 
priests  and  sorcerers  of  the  North  Turanian  tribes. 

Guides,  i.e.  C^le  di,  Ir.,  servant  of  God.  With 
cSle  compare  the  Anglicized  form  hyle,  an  Irish 
vassal,  the  GaeL  gUla,  a  servant,  gillie.  OH,  Ir., 
means  hand  ^o  O'Curry),  and  is  in  fact  the  Gr. 
X€ip  (so  Mr.  Stokes),  both  being  connected  with 
Sk.  root  har,  to  take.  The  servant  was  in  manu, 
i.e,  under  the  authority  of  his  master.  See  Maine, 
Early  Institutions,  p.  216. 

Dehau,  WeL,  rignt-hand,  south,  deas,  Ir.,  are 
connected  with  the  root  dek,  to  seize,  catch,  whence 
Gr.  8€(ios,  Lat.  dexter,  Gk).  ta^JisvcL  Cp.  Sk.  dak- 
shind,  a  south  country,  our  Deccan,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic island-name  Texel  (the  first  syllable  meaning 
south). 

Oafr,  WeL,  a  goat.  The  orig.  meiudBgismrah 
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bably  "  oae  winter  old."  The  same  is  the  history 
of  its  cognates,  Icel.  gymhrf  a  yearling  lamb,  and 
the  Gr.  v(/aa^P<^  a  S^^^*  Compare  the  words  for 
winter  :  Wei.  gauaf,  0,  WeL  gaem,  IceL  ge,  bad 
weather,  Gr.  x€ifAiov, 

Llawmydd^  WeL,  joy ;  possibly  related  to  the 
Lavinia  of  Roman  legend  (so  Mr.  Stokes). 

MaCy  Ir.,  son.  Early  WeL  maqy-as,  9nap,  now 
mab,  derived  from  an  Aryan  root  magh,  to  grow, 
cause  to  grow,  to  be  able,  to  make  able.  Op.  Go. 
magusy  a  boy,  Eng.  maid, 

0,  Ir.  (in  genitive  u%),  a  grandson  ordeso^idant, 
WeL  w-^yr,  grandson,  are  of  a  common  origin  with 
the  Lat.  |[mer,  a  boy,  from  root  pu  (see  Onrtius, 
Oreik  EtymUogyy  No.  387).  The  loss  of  p  is 
common  in  the  Celtic  languages,  op.  Old  Ir. 
tUhir=:pater,  Wet  ttt=7roAvs,  llaum=plenH8,  Old 
Ir.  ^  a  bird=p<nna,  feather. 

Tud,  WeL,  nation,  country,  Ir.  tttath,  majr  be 
compared  with  Oscan  touto,  town,  Groth.  lAttido, 
people,  whence  Deutsch  and  DeuUcMandy  German 
and  Germany,  and  our  Dutch, 

OgyrveUy  WeL,  Ocrmtn  in  Old  WeL,  the  bad 
spirit,  the  evil  man,  is  the  literal  counterpart  of 
the  evil  spirit  par  excellence^  anrd  mainyu^f  Ahri- 
mariy  the  devil  of  the  Persians,  the  great  adversary 
of  Ormuzd.  WeL  ocr=Zend  anrxi,  evil,  and  Wei. 
fK€n=Zend  moinyu,  spirit.  Cp.  Sk.  manasy 
courage,  sense,  Gr.  fxevos,  Ogyrven  is  the  per- 
sonification of  night  and  darluiess,  the  father  of 
Ceridwen,  the  goddess  of  knowledge.  But  why 
should  the  source  of  knowledge  be  thought  of  as 
an  evil  ^irit  ?  To  this  question  Prof.  Rhys  asks 
another,  "How  is  it  that  there  exist  even  now 
people  who  think  that  knowledge  and  science  are 
of  the  devil?"  A.  L.  Mathkw. 
Oxford.  

Eucharist  :  Eulooia. — In  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow's 
Popular  Epics  of  the  MiddU  AgeSy  a  book  which  I 
cannot  too  highly  praise  for  its  general  accura<rry 
there  seems  to  be  a  concision  between  the  Holy 
Eucharist  and  Holy  Bread  or  Eulogia.  I  transcribe 
the  passage.  It  occurs  in  the  romance  of  The 
Bame  of  ArUechtms,  Vivian  is  mortally  wounded, 
and  William  of  Orange,  his  undo,  is  by  his  side. 

"  Win'mm  now  aaks  him  if  he  took  the  saonmeat  last 
Sunday.  '  I  did  not  taste  it/  replies  Yivian ;  '  when  I 
eame  they  had  given  it  away ;  but  for  this  I  shall  not 

be  lost  or  hindered,  for  the  liordQod  is  full  of  pity.' 

William  tells  him  he  has  some  consecrated  bread  in  his 
wallet,  and  asks  him  to  eat  it.    <  Greatly  haTe  I  wished 

it/  Yiyian  replies Alter  taking  the  bread,  and  beating 

his  med  culpd,  Vi? ian  ceases  to  speak,  save  that  he  prays 
his  uncle  to  salute  Goibor."— YoL  iL  p.  216. 

I  have  not  the  French  text  at  hand,  and  therefore 
cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  I  should  be  much 
surprised  if  it  did  not  turn  out,  on  a  reference 
being  mado  thereto,  that  William  asked  the 
dying  man,  not  whether  he  had  taken  the  sacrar 
ment,  but  whether  he  had  received  any  holy  bread 


on  the  previous  Sunday.  I  believe,  too,  that  the 
bread  which  William  had  in  his  wallet  was  holy 
bread,  not  the  blessed  Eucharist.  Howerer  it 
may  have  been  in  very  early  times,  the  Eucharist 
was  not  permitted  to  be  carried  about  by  lay  folk 
on  their  persons,  to  battle  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
time  when  this  romance  was  written,  nor  for  many 
ages  before.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  early  Church,  it  is  certain  that  the  writer  of 
The  Battle  of  Arleschans  cannot  have  known  of 
anv  such  thing.  We  know  that  the  Eulogia,  or 
holy  bread,  was  commonly  distributed  at  that 
time,  and  was  a  devotional  object  much  valued  by 
the  people.  It  was  ordinary  leavened  bread, 
blessed  and  given  to  the  people  when  mass  was 
over.  It  contmued  to  be  used  in  Engiand  until 
the  Reformation,  and  is,  I  understand,  still  dis- 
tributed in  some  dioceses  in  France.  Of.  Bing- 
ham's Antiq.y  ed.  1834,  v.  300, 322  ;  Rock's  Church 
of  our  FatKerSy  i,  135-140  ;  Becon's  CatechiMmy  ed. 
1844,  260  ;  Cranmer's  JVorkSy  ed.  Fox,  iL  158, 
503 ;  Wilkins's  Ctmc,  L  714 ;  Peacock's  Chwreh 
Fumitufey  86,  96  ;  Myre's  Indruc  far  Fetri^ 
Frieets  (E.KT.S.),  45,  89  ;  GefU,  Mag,y  1837,  L 
492;  1854,  iL  590;  1856,  L  47,  114  ;  Hart's  EctL 
BecordSy  205,  294 ;  Fro,  Soc.  AnLyiL  series,  iL 
386  ;  North's  St,  Martin%  LeicesteTy  105  ;  Da 
Fresne,  Glo8s,y  tub  voc  Edwa&d  Pkacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

"  The  Silvery  Tide."— When  I  was  a  boy- 
many  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  count — my 
father's  housemaid,  who  came  from  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  used  to  sing  this  song,  which  began,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember,  somewhat  after  this  fajshion  :— 
'*  It 's  of  a  fair  vonng  creature 
Who  dwelt  by  the  sea-side, 
Of  lovely  form  and  feature — 
Of  lovely  form  and  feafeare— 
She  was  called  the  Tillage  pride.'* 
The  next  stanza  I  totally  forget,  but  the  third 
ran : — 

**  There  was  a  young  sea-captain. 

And  Henry  was  his  name, 

And  true  she  was  to  Henry— 

And  tme  she  was  to  Henrv— 

While  on  the  raging  mam." 

While    Henry    (pronounced    "HenuMw")   was 
absent,  a  rival  courted  the  heroine — ^wfaose  name 
I  quite  forget — and  meeting  her  one  morning  on 
the  sea-shore,  the  song  narrates  : — 
"  Then  said  thU  artful  villain, 
Consent  to  be  my  bride. 
Or  you  *U  sink  or  swim 
Far,  far,  from  him 
Who 's  on  the  silrery  tide." 
Of  course  the  lady  refuses ;  and  then  comes  the 
tragedy: — 

"  With  his  handkerchief  he  bound  her  arms, 
And  plunged  her  o'er  the  side, 
And  shrieking  she  went  floating— 
And  shrieking  she  went  floating — 
Far  out  on  the  «lf€'y  ti^^^Wl^ 
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Here  my  memory  wholly  fails  me  whether 
^^  HeDneree  "  rescues  her  or  not,  though  I  rather 
thiuk  he  returns,  discovers  her  "  drownded  bodie/' 
takes  summary  yengeance  on  the  murderer,  and 
finally  flings  himself  into  the  "  silvery  tide."  Pos- 
sibly, however,  some  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  may  be 
able  to  give  the  whole  song,  in  order  that  it  may 
find  a  place  in  the  next  collection  of  popuhur 
bi^lads.  Occasionally  stray  stanzas  float  through 
my  mind,  suddenly  and  irrelevantly— sometimes 
most  inconveniently ;  but  when  I  try  to  recdl 
them  or  the  story,  ttkej  recede  further  and  further 
into  the  limitless  depths  of  the  forgotten.  The 
Silvery  T%<U  is  not  in  Robert  Bell's  edition  of  Dr. 
Dixon's  AncUnt  Ballads  of  the  English  Peasantry 
nor  in  Dr.  Dixon's  volumes  published  by  the 
Percy  Society ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  in  any  kindred 
vokime  that  I  can  discover. 

S.   R.   T0WN8H£ND  MaTBR. 

Nobility  in  London,  1683.— The  following  list 

of  noblemen  who  had  London  residences  in  1683, 

compiled  from  a  rather  scarce  book,  entitled  The 

Present  State  of  England,  part    iii,  supplying 

^'  what  is  omitted  in  the  two  former  parts,  12mo., 

Lond.,  printed  for  William  Whitwood,  near  the 

Creorge  Inn,  in  Little  Britain,  1683,"  may  be  of 

use  and  interest : — 

Abingdon,  Bertie,  Ear],  Lindsey  Honse,  Westminster. 

Albemarle,  Monk,  Duke,  Albemarle  House. 

Angleeey,  Annetley,  Earl,  Anglesey  House,  Drury  Lane. 

Arlington,  Bennet,  Earl,  Arlington  House,  St  James's 
Park. 

Beaofort,  Somerset,  Duke,  Worcester  House  in  the  Strand. 

Bedford,  Russell,  Earl,  Bedford  House  in  the  Strand. 

Bridgewater,  Egerton,  Earl,  Bridgewater  House  in  the 
Barbican. 

Brooke,  QreTille,  Baron.  Hackney,  Middlesex. 

Buckingham,  Yillers,  Duke,  WaUingford  House,  White- 
Burlington,  Boyle,  Earl.  Burlington  House,  Middlesex. 

Cardigan,  Brudenell,  Earl,  Cardigan  House,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

Glare,  Holies,  Earl,  Olare  House,  Drury  Lane. 

Gl«?eland,  Yillers,  Dutchess,  Cle? eland  House,  St  James'. 

Conway,  Conway,  Earl,  Conway  House,  .Queen  Street 

Craven,  Craven,  Earl,  Craven  House,  Drury  Lane. 

Essex,  Capel,  Earl,  Essex  House,  St.  James's  Square. 

Faulconberg,  Bellasyse,  Viscount,  Faulconberg  House, 
near  Pall  Mall. 

Qaaesborovgh,  Noell,  Earl,  Campden  House,  Ken^gton. 

Grey,  Grey,  Baron,  Charter  House  Close. 

Hallifax,  Savill,  Marquis,  Hallifax  House,  St  James's 
Square. 

Kent,  Grey,  Earl,  Kent  House,  St.  James's  Square. 

Leicester,  Sidney,  Earl,  Leicester  House  in  Leicester 
Fields. 

Lindsay,  Bertie,  Earl,  Chelsea,  Middlesex. 

Macclesfield,  Gerrard,  Earl,  Macclesfield  House,  West- 
minster, 

Monmootb,  Scot,  Duke,  So-Ho  Square,  Middlesex. 

Mordant,  Mordant,  Visooust,  Mordant  House,  Parson's 
Green. 

Mulgrave,  Shefieild,  Earl.  Mulgrave  House,  WhitehalL 

Newcastle,  Cavendish,  Duke,  Clerkenwell  House. 

Norfolk,  Howard,  Duke,  Norfolk  House,  Arundel  Build- 
ings. 


Northumberland,  Fitzroy,  Duke,  Higbgate,  Middlesex. 

Nottingham,  Finch,  Earl,  a  fair  house  near  Kensington. 

Powis,  Herbert,  Earl,  Fowls  House,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Rivers,  Savage,  Earl,  Rivers  House,  Queen  Street. 

St.  Albans,  Jerroyn,  Earl,  St  Albans  House,  St.  James's 
Square. 

Salisbury,  Cecil,  Earl.  Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand. 

Somerset,    Percy,   Dutchess,   Northumberland   House, 
Strand. 

Stratton,    Berkeley,    Baron,   Stratton   cUias   Berkeley 
House,  Piccadilly. 

Thanet,  Tufton,  Earl,  Thanet  House,  Aldersgate  Street 

Warwick,  Rich,  Earl,  Warwick  House,  Holborn. 

Winchester,  Pawlet,  Marquiss,  Winchester  House,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields. 
The  town  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  being 

given  as  So-Ho  Square  in  1683  is  noteworthy. 

Edward  Sollt. 
A  Parallel. — 

"  Nor  wonder  should  ye  find  your  King  in  tears. 
Even  with  the  loud  Hosanna  ringing  in  bis  ears. 

Long  ago 
They  are  gone  forth  to  swell  Messiah's  show : 
With  glittering  robes  and  garlands  sweet 
They  strew  the  ground  beneath  his  feet : 
All  but  your  hearts  are  there 

*  Hosanna  *  now,  to-morrow  '  Crucify,* 
The  changeful  burden  still  of  their  rude  lawless  cry." 
Tlie  Cknitian  Year^  Advent  Sunday. 

«  FraU  multitude  1 

It  was  but  now  their  sounding  clamours  sang, 
'  Blessed  is  He  tiiat  comes  from  the  Most  High  ! ' 
And  all  the  mountains  with  '  Hosannah '  rung ; 
And  now,  *  Away  with  Him,  away  1 '  they  cry. 
And  nothing  can  be  heard  but '  Crucify  !  * 
It  was  but  now  the  crown  itself  they  save. 
And  golden  name  of  King  unto  Him  gave ; 
And  now,  no  King,  but  only  Caesar,  they  will  have. 

It  was  but  now  they  gathered  blooming  may, 
And  of  his  arms  disrob'd  the  branching  tree. 
To  strow  with  boughs  and  blossoms  all  Thy  way ; 
And  now  the  branchless  trunk  a  cross  for  Thee, 
And  may,  dismay'd.  Thy  coronet  must  be  : 
It  was  but  now  tney  were  so  kind  to  throw 
Their  own  best  garments  where  Thy  feet  should  go ; 
And  now  Thyself  they  strip,  and  bleemng  wounds  they 
show." 
Giles  Fletcher's  ChrtsCs  Victory  and  Triumph, 
Ed.  Marshall. 

Ths  ^'Honourable''  Mrs.  Btron.  —  Moore 
has  called  attention,  in  his  Letters  a/nd  Journals 
of  Lord  Byron  (see  Letter  30,  voL  L  p.  160, 4to. 
ed.  1830),  to  the  singular  pertinacity  with  which 
the  bard  always  insisted  in  addressing  his  mother 
on  letters,  &c.,  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bytod,  a 

Erefix  to  which,  Moore  justly  observes,  she  had  no 
ind  of  right  The  circumstance  is  not  wholly 
triyial,  as  wiowing  that  Byron  attached  great  im- 
portance to  a  matter  which  now-a-^ftys  most 
educated  persons  would  regard  as  of  very  minor 
moment.  At  any  rate,  if  the  following  undated 
newspaper  cutting  is  correct,  Byron  to  the  Tery 
last  and  most  solemnly  so  entitled  his  parent.  Toe^ 
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extract  is  headed  '^  The  Seat  and  Grave  of  the 
Byrons."    It  runs  : — 

**  The  remains  of  Lord  Byron's  mother  are  also  in  the 
same  Tsolt,*  bat  no  monnment  has  been  erected.  The 
coffin  bears  this  inscription : — 

Crede  Byron. 

The  Hon.  Catherine  Gordon  Byron, 

of  Oight, 

Mother  of  George  Lord  B  jron. 

And  lineal  descendant  of  the 

Earl  of  Huntley,  and  Lady  Jean  Stuart, 

Daughter  of 

King  James  the  First  of  Scotland, 

Died  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age, 

August  1, 1811." 

Besides  the  prefix  in  question,  the  introduction  of 
the  lineal  ro^  descent  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, strange.  A. 

Crack-nut  Sunday. — In  a  recently  published 
handbook  to  Kingston-on-Thames  it  is  mentioned 
"that  until  a  recent  period  the  congregation  at  the 
parish  church  used  to  crack  nuts  during  the  performance 
of  Diyine  senrice  on  the  Sunday  next  before  the  eye  of 
St  Michaers  Day.  The  custom  was  thought  to  haye 
had  some  original  connexion  with  the  choosing  of  the 
baillflb  and  other  members  of  the  corporate  body  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  and  with  the  usual  ciyic  feast  attending 
that  proceeding.  The  day  was  known  as  Crack-nut 
Sunday,  and  the  custom  was  not  restrained  to  the  junior 
branches  of  the  congregation,  but  was  practised  alike  by 
young  and  old.  In  fact,  the  cracking  noise  was  often  so 
powerful  that  the  minister  was  obliged  to  suspend  his 
reading  or  discourse  until  greater  quietness  was  obtained." 

Kingston, 

Wakefield  Sessions,  October^  1671.  —  In 
the  records  of  the  aboye  sessions  is  found  the 
following  entry  : — 

«<  Common  Scold.— Forasmuch  as  Jane,  the  wife  of 
William  Fawcett,  of  Selby,  shoemaker,  stands  indicted 
at  this  sessions  for  a  common  scold,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  disturbance  of  her  neighbours  and 
breach  of  his  Majesty's  peace,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  Jane  Fawcett^  for  the  said  offence,  be  openly 
ducked,  and  ducked  three  times  oyer  head  and  ears  by 
the  constables  of  Selby  aforesaid,  for  which  this  shall 
be  their  warrant" 

J.  L.  F. 

Twelve  Great  English  Names  ending  in 
"  ON." — Bacon,  Milton,  Newtou,  Jonson,  Addison, 
Gibbon,  Johnson,  Clarendon,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Byron,  Tennyson.  To  use  a  parliamentaryphrase, 
"  The  ons  have  it."  W.  BL  C. 

[Might  one  add  the  yery  ffreatest  of  pickpockets, 
Qeorge  Barrington,  <*who  left  his  country  for  his 
country's  good  "1] 

A  Conjugal  Name. — I  have  just  cut  from  the 
Ossett  Observer^  a  Yorkshire  village  newspaper, 
the  obituary  of  a  good  wife  who  rejoiced  m  the 
romantically  appropriate  name  of  Eissie  Comfort. 
I  enclose  the  cutting :  "  On  the  22nd  inst.,  at 


*  Yiz.  in  the  church  of  Hncknal,  three  miles  from 
Newstead,  wnere  Byron  himself  is  buried. 


South  Ossett,  Kissie,  the  beloved  wife  of  J.  W. 
Comfort,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church ;  aged 
thirty  years."  Ctril. 

Dataler. — 

"  In  the  course  of  an  inquest  held  at  Wigan  on  Tuesday, 
on  the  body  of  a '  dataler^  in  a  colliery  who  had  met  wiUi 
his  death  through  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  mine,  it  was  elicited 
that  the  man  was  *  blind  or  nearly  so,'  and  that  there 
were  numbers  of  blind  men  employed  in  the  nunes  in 
the  district" 

In  North  Yorkshire  I  have  frequently  heard  a  day 
labourer  spoken  of  as  a  datk  man.  I  presume 
this  also  is  the  meaning  of  datcUer, 

Kingston. 


€iutrUi. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  priyate  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Was  St.  Peter  a  Married  Man?— Two 
passages  of  Scripture  are  commonly  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  St.  Peter  had  a  wife ;  and  the 
avidity  with  which  these  passages  are  pounced 
upon  by  Protestant  theologians,  who  think  they 
hit  the  rope  a  mighty  blow  thereby,  is  a  proof  how 
easily  religious  prejudice  obfuscates  one's  under- 
standing. Of  the  two  passages,  the  first,  I  think, 
clearly  shows  that  Peter's  wife  was  not  living 
(St  Mark  L  30) ;  for,  consider,  Peter's  house  con- 
tained himself,  his  brother  Andrew,  and  his  wife's 
mother.  Had  the  wife  been  there,  can  we  suppose 
that  the  hot-headed  fisherman  could  have  endured 
so  composite  a  household  ?  No  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it  The  wife  had  died ;  Peter  and 
his  brother  lived  together  ;  and,  with  the  genero- 
sity characteristic  of  hb  nature,  the  apostk  gave 
a  home  to  his  mother-in-law. 

Notice,  moreover,  when  the  woman  recovered, 
who  was  it  who  gave  their  evening  meal  to  the 
apostles  and  their  guest  1  Not  Peter's  wife,  who 
would  have  been  mistress  of  the  house,  but  the 
mother,  whose  hospitality  would  have  been  officious 
if  her  daughter  had  been  at  hand.  I  do  not  dwell 
on  the  argument  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  Peter's  wife  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
Grospels,  for  this  might  be  considered  captious; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  silence  of  the  Evangelists 
does  not  demonstrate  her  existence.  The  second 
passage  (1  Cor.  ix.  5)  seems  to  present  more  diffi- 
culties, but  they  are  not  hard  to  overcome.  St 
Paul  isvindicatmg  his  right  to  the  privil^;es  of  an 
apostle.  He  is  snowing  the  Ck)rinthians  that  he 
has  a  right  to  claim  support  from  them.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  amount  of  that  supnort  ?  Is  it 
to  be  only  food  and  drink  for  himself  f  or  should 
they  not  contribute  enough  to  allow  him  to  marry 
if  such  were  his  wishi  Peter  had  sufficient  to 
marrv  on  ;  was  Paul  to  have^less  ?      t 
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This  is  a  fair  renderiDg  of  the  passage,  hut  hy 
no  means  proves  that  St.  Peter's  wife  was  Hving  at 
the  time.  A  second  interpretation,  less  easily 
inferred  perhaps  than  the  first,  puts  the  case  in  a 
yet  stronger  light.  "  Have  we  not  power  to"  marry 
*'even  as  Cephas?"  asks  St.  Paul  Yes;  hut 
whence  arose  this  power  ?  From  the  fact  that  he 
was  then  unmarried.  A  married  man  has  no 
power  to  marry ;  his  power  has  been  exhausted, 
is  in  abeyance  till  he  is  freed  from  his  first  matri- 
monial bond. 

In  this  way  the  widowed  Peter  and  the  celibate 
Paul  were  equally  in  a  position  to  take  to  them- 
selves wives.  If  this  rendering  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  words  seems  strained,  I  tlunk  my  argument 
will  still  hold  good  when  rested  on  the  first  inter- 
pretation. Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Nanak  Shah,  styled*  Ga6ramoukha,  or  Miikha, 
Head  of  the  Giinis,  who  died  October,  1538.— 
Was  Ndnak  Shdh,  his  father,  or  his  grandfather 
blind  of  one  eye  or  squint-eyed?  I  want  to 
ascertain  because  Eanakatch,t  fifteen  miles 
southerly  from  Lih6r,  perhaps  Gungatee  of 
Walker's  map  of  the  Sikh  territory,  the  residence 
of  his  Ndna,  or  maternal  grandfather,  means  in 
Sanskrit  the  blind  of  one  eye  or  the  goggle-eyed. 
N^ak  Shdh,  spoken  of  as  Ga6ramouUia,  was  the 

5er8on  sent  to  warn  P^rikshit,  the  father  of 
anam^jdya — H^ma  Edj  of  Firishta,  and  Timoja 
of  Portuguese  historians— that  Sringi  Bishi,  or  the 
Homed  Monk,  had  made  a  vow  to  take  his  life, 
the  execution  of  which  threat  led  to  the  war,  and 
the  burning  of  the  Sarpa  prisoners  at  its  conclusion 
during  the  solar  eclipse  of  Sunday,  April  7,  1521. 
A  grant}:  in  the  Giini-Mukhi  or  B^l  B6dha,  Sans- 
krit character,  by  Krishna  Edya— the  half-brother 
of  Nara  Singha,  whose  daughter  Timoja,  in  1505, 
offered  to  Albuquerque  in  marriage  for  Prince 
John,  the  son  of  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal — 
dated  October,  1526,  six  months  after  the  battle 
of  Pdni-pat,  is  signed  by  Vinip  Akshah,  meaning 
the  goggle  or  squint  eyed ;  and  as  the  Mogbal  con- 
queror Bdbar  is  known  to  have  had  an  interview 
with  Ndnak  Shdh  just  before  the  battle,§  it  seems 
probable,  if  this  designation  is  not  applicable  to 
Nanak  SMh  himself,  that  it  must  refer  to  his 
father,  or  bis  grandfather,  of  Kdnak  Akshya,  his 
birthplace,  near  Ldh6r.  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Dawlith. 

Paupers'  Badges.— Those  in  the  receipt  of 
alms  seem  to  have  been  formerly,  at  least  in  some 


•  Fragmenti  du  Mahahharata,  par  Th.  Pavie,  p.  121. 

t  Uutory  of  the  Sikhs,  by  Captain  Joseph  DaTey  Cun- 
T.irigliani,  note,  p.  40. 

X  H.  T.  Cclebrooke,  Bengdl  Atiatic  Besearches,jo\,  iii. 
p.  39. 

§  Sketch  of  (he  Silhs,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm ;  Bengdl 
Atiatic  Researches,  vol.  xL  p.  206. 


cases,  obliged  to  wear  certain  badges.  In  a  little 
work  published  some  time  ago  at  Burton-on- 
Trent,  the  following  extract  is  given  from  a  vestry 
book,  furnishing  an  instance  of  this  custom  : — 

"  Sept.  6th,  1702.  Whereas  several  persons  that  receive 
alms  out  of  the  poore's  levy  in  this  liberty  do  often 
omitt  the  wearing  the  public  badge  of  this  town,  or 
observe  the  same :  It  Is  therefore  ordered,  that  when 
any  such  poor  person  or  persons  shall,  or  their  or  any  of 
their  children,  bee  seen  without  such  badge,  or  to 
observe  the  same,  that  upon  the  view  of  either  of  the 
overseers,  or  reliable  information  thereof  to  them  or 
either  of  them  of  the  neglect  of  wearing  or  observing 
such  badge,  such  poore  person  or  persons  shall  for  a 
fortnight  then  after  loose  his  or  their  allowance  out  of 
the  poore's  levy,  and  the  like  penalty  shall  be  continued 
so  often  as  any  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  and 
not  to  be  put  in  pay  again  till  such  badge  be  wome." 

Under  date  June  6,  1703,  it  is  ordered  that 
"Elizabeth  Salisbury,  Mary  Bud  worth,  Hannah 
Scott,  and  Ann  Hinckley  be  taken  out  of  constant 
pay  for  their  stubborn  refusal  to  wear  the  badge 
publickly."  What  did  this  badce  consist  of? 
There  was  formerly  a  class  of  beggars  called 
"Bedlam  Beggars,"  or  "Tom  o'  Bedlams,"  con- 
sisting of  harmless  lunatics  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  that  hospital  with  licence  to  beg. 
These,  a  note  of  Aubrey's  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
informs  us,  wore  an  armilla,  or  iron  ring,  round 
the  left  arm.  D'Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature^  has  some  curious  particulars  in  refer- 
ence to  these  vagrants.  Another  instance  of 
badge  wearing  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Bedesmen.  The  almesse  men,  instituted  by 
Henry  VII.  to  pray  for  his  "  good  and  prosperous 
state,"  wore  a  gown  and  hood,  on  which  was  em- 
broidered a  "  scochyn"  and  a  "  red  rose  crown^ 
and  embroidered  thereupon,"  as  appears  from  an 
indenture  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  made  be- 
tween the  king  and  John  Islipp,  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter's,  Westminster.  A  similar  class  of  alms- 
men, called  King's  Bedesmen  or  Blue-gowns,  were 
dependent  on  the  Scotch  kings,  and  wore,  as  dis- 
tinguishing badges,  a  cloak  of  coarse  doth  of  a 
light  blue  colour  and  a  pewter  badge.  Of  this 
company  was  Edie  Ochiltree,  one  of  the  characters 
in  The  Antiqtuiryf  in  the  preface  to  which  novel 
Sir  Walter  Scott  elves  some  interesting  notes 
concerning  this  order  of  paupers.  Can  any  con- 
tributors to  "  N.  &  Q."  afford  further  particulars 
in  connexion  with  mendicancy  in  former  days  ? 
Rboinald  W.  Corlass. 
Margaret  Street,  Hall. 

Sir  Mark  Forrbstbr.— I  am  anxious  to  find 
out  something  more  about  him  than  that  he  was  a 
commodore  in  the  Spanish  navy  during  the  war 
caused  by  Jenkins's  ear,  and  commanded  the  Real 
Familia  in  the  action  off  Havanna  on  October  1/12, 
1748.  George,  Lord  Forrester,  was  a  captain  in  our 
navy  about  the  same  time— 1741-6— and  whilst 
in  command  of  the  Defiance  was  tried  by  court  > 
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martial  for  drankenness,  and  cashiered ;  but  he 
was  of  a  Whig  family,  and  there  is  no  necessary 
relationship  between  drunkenness  and  apostasy. 
Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  help  me  ? 

J.  K.  Laughton. 

The  Sunflower. — There  are  fallacies  in  common 
things  which  require  correction.  A  writer  in  one 
of  our  scientific  journals  gravely  says  :  "  Every 
child  has  watched  the  sunflower  as  its  great  round 
face  is  turned,  as  though  by  some  machinery  with- 
in, and  follows  the  orb  of  day  in  its  course  through 
the  heavens."*  Now,  is  there  any  truth  in  the 
statement  of  this  learned  philosopher,  who,  it  would 
seem,  has  not  written  from  experience  nor  from  his 
own  observation]  certainly  not  allowable  in  a 
philosopher,  yet  perfectly  permissible  with  the 
privilege  of  a  poet,  who  with  true  poetic  licence 
sings  : — 

"  As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  she  tum'd  when  he  rose." 

True  it  is  that  all  plants,  more  or  less,  display 
their  flowers  and  leaves  towards  the  south,  and  the 
sunny  division  of  an  apple,  a  peach,  or  a  plum 
may  be,  and  indeed  is  at  times,  larger  than  its  sister 
half  to  the  north.  But  what  chUd  or  man  ever 
witnessed  the  sight  of  a  sunflower  or  any  other 
flower,  like  an  old  Druid,  hail  the  rising  and  the 
setting  sun?  J,  B.  P. 

BarTOume,  Worcester. 

Scottish  Statutes. — In  looking  over  some  old 
statutes  of  the  Scottish  Legislature,  having  refer- 
ence to  salmon  rivers,  I  met  with  one  of  the 
twelfth  century,  forty  years  preceding  the  date  of 
Magna  Charta,  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  HsBc  est  assisa  domhii  regis  da  aqpis  recognita  apud 
Perth  die  Jovis  proxima  ante  festam  Sanctse  Margarets 

Sr  comites  et  barones  at  jodices  Scoti»  quod  filnm  aquas 
bet  esse  libemm  ueqne  quaque  in  tantum  quod  unus 
porous  trium  annorum  benepastus  est  longus  ita  quod 
neque  grunnus  porci  appropinquet  sepi  nee  cauda." 
Which  may  be  construed  thus :— This  is  the  king's 
assize  of  waters,  made  at  Perth  by  the  earls,  and 
barons,  and  judges  of  Scotland  on  the  Wednesday 
next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret,  that  the 
mid  stream  is  always  to  be  free  to  the  extent  that 
a  Bwine  of  three  years  old,  well  fed,  cannot  touch 
either  side  with  his  head  or  his  tail. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  curious  and  somewhat  obscure  passage  anent 
the  protection  of  "  saumons  "  1 

John  H.  Phillips. 
Scarborough. 

James  and  William  BrriELD,  op  Great 
BuDwoRTH,  Cheshire,  and  Manchester. — The 
former  died  in  1808,  and  was  buried  at  Man- 
chester.    I  have   his  book-plate  and  seal  with 

•  Journal  of  Science,  July,  1867,  p.  845,  article  "Light 
Mid  Darkness." 


arms — Az.,  five  bezants  in  saltire,  a  chief  or.   Can 
you  afford  me  any  information  ?      John  Halu 

Princess  Cecily,  Daughter  op  Edward  IV. 
—Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  descendants 
of  this  princess  can  be  traced  lower  than  Agnes, 
daughter  of  John  Duffield,  who  married  first 
Robert  Tumour,  and  secondly  Robert  Withering- 
ton,  and  which  Agnes  was  great-great-gtand- 
daughter  of  Princess  Cecily  by  Thomas  (by  some 
called  Sir  John)  Kyme,  her  second  husband  ? 

C.  H. 

"  Doing  dutt.**— When  did  this  expression  first 
come  into  use  for  a  clergyman  to  take  the  service  1 
Is  it  not  an  ante-Refonnation  word?  And  is  (iuiy 
the  serviUuniy  the  old  word  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
altar,  "  our  bounden  duty  "  ]  H.  A.  W. 

Epilogue  to   Coleridge's   Traobdt   "Re- 
morse.''— Is  this,  whidi  purports  to  be  written  by 
the  author,  and  to  have  been  spoken  by  Miss 
Smith  in  the  character  of  Teresa,  to  be  found  in 
any  edition  of  the  poet's  works?    It  begins — 
"  O  !  the  procrastinating  idle  rogue 
The  poet  has  just  sent  his  epilogue," 
and  seems  to  have  no  particular  merit.  A. 

Carlisle  Castle  and  Mart,  Queen  op  Scorn 
— When  the  tower  occupied  by  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  Carlisle  Castle  was  taken  down,  the  fhr- 
niture  used  by  the  captive  queen  was  removed. 
Can  you  tell  me  whither  it  was  taken?  The 
committee  of  the  Carlisle  Museum  are  anzioos  to 
collect  dl  the  objects  of  local  interest  which  have 
been  removed  from  the  town.  I  shall  be  veiy 
glad  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  whicji 
will  lead  to  the  recovery  of  numerous  works  of  art 
and  objects  of  local  interest. 

Joa  B.  Watson. 

2S,  Sussex  Place,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

"A  csolt's  tooth." — What  is  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  phrase?  Horace  Wupole,  I 
rememl^r,  often  uses  it ;  but  as  I  have  not  Us 
Letters  at  hand,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  passages,  so 
as  to  determine  exactly  in  what  sense  he  does  so. 
The  expression  occurs  in  Chaucer,  where  that 
obscene  wretch,  the  wife  of  Bath,  so  shamelessly 
proclaims  her  lewdness  : — 

"  And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  schal  say  the  soothe. 
But  yit  I  had  always  a  coUrs  tothe." 
She  evidently  means    that,  even    at  forty,  she 
retained  all  the  lewdness  of  her  younger  days. 
But  how  should  a  ''colt's  tooth"  express  thisl 
Then  follows  that  puzzle  to  commentators, — 

**  Oattoothed  I  was,  and  that  bycom  ma  welL" 
"  Colt's  tooth "  again  occurs  in  the  Reeve's  pro- 
logue.   It  is  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  many 
other  writers.  J.  Dixon. 

Wm.  Prescott  Spares.— I   want  some  bio- 
graphical particulars  regarding  him.     He  was  a 
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poetic  writer  in  tbe  Imperial  Magazine,  He  is 
author  of  8(maI  at  Endor,  a  dramatic  scene,  dated 
May  25,  1833,  from  Norwich ;  also  of  one  or  two 
other  poems  about  the  same  period. 

B.  Inqlis. 

James  Vaux,  1626.— In  the  church  of  Maisey 
Hampton,  Wilts,  there  is  a  handsome  monument 
commemorating  the  death  in  1626  of  James  Vaux, 
or  Vaulx,  "  that  famous  practitioner  in  physicke,'' 
and  his  wife  Editha  linner.  I  am  anxious  to  learn 
any  particulars  of  Dr.  Vaux  and  his  wife.  Was  he 
r^ted  to  Sir  Theodore  Vaux,  surgeon  to  Charles  I.  ? 
Was  his  wife  a  Jenner  1     Hardric  Morphtit. 

Ret.  S.  BuLinBLET,  1724.— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  of  whom  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Bulkeley  was  son  ?  He  was  bom  in  London 
about  the  year  1724,  was  curate  at  Acton,  near 
Crewe,  Cheshire,  and  afterwards  incumbent  of 
Pott  Shrigley,  Cheshire,  and  died  at  Macclesfield 
in  1794.  Stanley  S.  Buckley. 

The  Extinct  Imperial  Constantinian  Order 
or  St.  George. — Can  any  one  inform  me  whether 
this  noble  order  has  been  reyived  since  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  (1571)  conferred  it  upon  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  ?  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  reyiyal  was 
one  of  questionable  propriety,  since  the  order  had 
practically  died  out  with  the  Emperor  Constantino 
XIII.  Pakeologus  in  1453.  I  have  nevertheless 
seen  ciurtes  of  a  photographic  artist  in  Manchester 
who  styles  himself  ChevsJier  of  the  Order  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  upon  whom  it  has  been  conferred 
recently  by  decree,  but  by  whom  I  have  been  un- 
aUe  to  discover.  There  seems  to  be  a  sreat  deal 
of  mystery  connected  with  the  donor  of  the  said 
order.  Suetonius. 

[See  4«»  S.  v.  598;  vi.  79,  368.] 

The  Podmorb  Family. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  the  arms  of  the  Podmore  family, 
and  the  derivation  or  history  of  their  somewhat 
curious  name,  Podmore?  Being  a  distant  con- 
nexion, I  am  anxious  to  gather  elucidations  on  this 
question.  Antiqihtas. 

Sir  Drue  Drury  married  Anne,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Thomas,  sixth  Baron  Burgh,  or  Borough, 
of  Gainsborough  (pb,  1594).  Who  was  he,  and 
had  he  any  issue  ?  I  cannot  identify  him  in  any 
ordinary  pedigree  of  the  Drarys.    W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  XAncashire. 

Heraldic. — What  family  bears,  or  formerly 
bore,  for  arms  a  wheel  of  eight  spokes,  resem- 
bling a  ship's  wheel,  surmounted  oy  a  dragon 
vonuting  flames  from  two  mouths,  one  of  its  hc^s 
beii^  situated  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  monster  ? 
This  device  occurs  on  a  seal  dug  up  in  the  Island 
of  Bermuda  in  1846,  and  is  engraven  on  a  Scotch 
pebble.    The  mounting  is  silver.  J.  H.  L. 


HiCHARD  Ball,  D.D. — Argent,  a  lion  passant 
sable  on  a  chief  of  the  second ;  three  mullets  of  the 
first.  Crest — Out  of  the  clouds  proper  a  demi- 
lion  rampant  sable,  powdered  with  ^toiles  argent, 
holding  a  globe  or.  I  shall  feel  greatlv  obliged  if 
any  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.''  can  tell  me  of  any 
descendants,  existing  or  not,  of  '^  Richard  Ball, 
D.D.,  son  of  Lawrence  Ball,  of  Northampton,", to 
whom  the  above  arms  were  granted  in  1613. 

E.  A.  B. 

Elm  House,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

Smashing:  Wobbling. — In  Birmingham  and 
the  neighbourhood  the  passing  of  base  coin  is  de- 
scribed as  '* smashing";  the  selling  of  ale  with- 
out a  licence  as  "wobbling."  What  is  the  origin 
of  these  queer  expressions  f 

D.  B.  Brightwell. 

Kalamanca  Cats.— In  Lancashire  tortoise-shell 
cats  are  called  kalamanca  cats.  What  is  the  origin 
of  this  term  ?  John  Cordeaux. 

Great  Cotes,  Uloeby^ 

Cocker's  "Arithmetick." — Where  can  I  see 
copies  of  any  issues  of  this  work  between  the  first 
editioD,  dated  1678,  and  the  fourth,  dated  1 681  ?  or 
of  any  issue  subsequent  to  "  Glasgow  :  Prints  for 
James  Brown,  Bookseller  ;  and  to  be  Sold  at  his 
Shop  in  the  Salt  Market,  1771 "  ? 

George  Potter. 

Blessing  THE  Fishing. — An  ancient  custom 
long  since  prevailed  at  Great  Yarmouth,  but  has 
been  dropped  for  many  years,  of  the  fisher  folk 
and  others  meeting  in  the  old  church  for  a  "  ser- 
mon of  blessing  on  the  fishing."  On  Wednesday, 
October  3^  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
this  custom.  Is  anything  known  of  the  origin  of 
this  custom,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  in  "N.&Q."? 

EvERARD  Home  Coleman. 

An  Old  Picture. — I  have  an  old  picture  (about 
250  years  old),  signed  "L.  H."  I  have  sought 
through  all  works  of  reference  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  without  being  able  to  find  the  artist's 
name.  Can  some  kind  reader  give  me  the  desired 
information?  H.  H. 

RoBSART  Family  op  Sheen  Court,  Surrey. 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion concerning  this  family]  Are  they  represented 
now,  or  was  Sir  John  Bobsart,  the  father  of  the 
unfortunate  Amy  (the  Countess  of  Leicester),  the 
last  of  the  male  line  ?  Any  information  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  Alfred  Rib(mbr. 

Christleton  Honse,  Ohester. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Timehttofufor  Gold  and  Silver  Waret.    A  cvriousaiid 
interesting  little  work,  now  yery  eoarce,  by  "  W,  B.,  of 
London,  Qoldsmith/'  pabluhed  in  1667.  ^ROin>iLLk 
.    tizedbyGOOgLe 
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AiTTHORs  OF  Quotations  Wanted. — 
"  It  is  the  one  great  woe  of  life  to  feel  all  feeling  die" 

A.  S. 
*'  When  each,  by  curs'd  cahalt  of  women,  strove 
To  draw  th'  indulgent  king  to  partial  loye." 

Dryden. 
Where  in  Dryden  1  Walter  W.  Skbat. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY :  PETER  ANNETT. 
(5«»S.vL307;  viiL  98.) 

The  following  metrical  portrait  of  this  writer 
may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Bailey,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
not  included  among  the  "  voluminons  memoranda" 
which  he  already  possesses : — 
"  Satan  unseen,  had  through  the  Circle  pass*d. 
Imparting  rigour  to  each  sturdy  Fiend. 
Oft  in  the  Breast  of  Youth  and  Age  he  slipp'd. 
And  Plenteous  sow'd  the  Soul-ensnaring  Seeds 
Of  Error  and  of  Ouilt ;  till,  last  he  reaoh'd 
His  MinionU  Bosom,  where  he  oft  had  dwelt, 
But  not  unhonoured ;  for  his  Minion  oft 
Had  spread  his  Pow'r,  and  own'd  his  mighty  Sway. 

O  aid  me.  Muse  !    0  aid  me  to  display 
The  Tarioos  Talents  of  this  Champion  dire  ! 
Too  black  for  Mortal  Pencil  to  describe 
His  Vices,  and  too  great  for  lisping  Youth 
His  Triumphs  o'er  the  Family  of  Qod. 

Meagre  his  Form,  by  Study  worn,  and  Care, 
For  oft  black  Night  had  seen  him  deep  immerg'd 
In  Study,  and  the  blushing  Mom  had  hlush'd, 
To  find  him  earlier  bent  to  spread  the  Bane 
Of  Bfasphemy,  than  she  to  spread  (he  Beams 
Of  Light  and  Comfort  to  the  slumb'ring  Globe. 
Upon  his  Countenance,  in  wrinkled  Pomp 
Sat  Care,  and  in  his  leering  Eyes,  appear*d 
Sly  Cunning,  with  her  Mind  ensnaring  Wand. 
Well  knew  he  how  his  impious  Thoughts  to  dress. 
In  Wisdom's  semblance,  and  th'  incautious  Mind 
To  lead  unheeding  to  the  Paths  of  Death. 
Nor  Doctor  sage,  nor  Mitre-honour' d  Prittt 
He  heeded,  for  he  oft  the  Doctor  saee 
And  Mitre-honour'd  Priest  had  dar'd  to  Arms. 
And  as  the  most  Un-ehrisiian,  Christian  King, 
Dire  Lewis  hisht,  had  triumph'd  in  his  Fall, 
So  triumph'd  He  in  ey'ry  new  Defeat 
'Twas  hence  that  Satan,  burnt  with  curst  Desire 
To  spread  his  Kingdom';  gaye  him  er'ry  Wile 
To  captivate  the  rude  unthinking  Crew ; 
And  as  a  Token  of  his  growing  Worth 
And  growing  Fame,  he  clad  him  with  A-Nett. 
Ar-Nitt  his  Emblem,  and  Ar-Nett  his  Boast. 
Hence  mortals  call'd  him  Rete,  Rete  dread  t 
Full  of  the  Fiend  he  rose,  and  as  he  rose, 
Display'd  a  Book,  whose  blushing  leaves  contain'd 

Satan*t  dire  Creed,  and  Statutes  curs'd  of  H ." 

— rAe  Robin-Hood  Sodetw:  a  Satire,  irith  Notet  Vari' 
orum.    By  Peter  Pounce,  Esq.    London,  1756,  8to.  p.  59. 

To  this  is  appended  the  following  explanatory 
note: — 

'*  The  personage  here  introduced  is  not  un-notoriout. 
The  World  has  known  him  too  well  to  be  ignorant  what 
he  is.  But  as  there  may  be  some  who  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  hi^  as  they  ought,  the  following  Anec- 
dote is  subjoined  for  their  Benefit,  with  the  same  View, 


as  Descriptions  of  Syrtes,  Shelves  and  Roch,  are,  in  the 
Journals  of  Mariners,  that  others  may  know  how  to 
avoid  them.  However  incredible  it  may  seem,  this 
Person  was  once  a  Schoolmaster:  But  having  in  a 
Pamphlet  attacked  the  Piece  of  the  Bishop  of  Ix>Ri>oir, 
on  the  Trial  of  the  WitnetHs,  with  ^eat  Indecency  and 
Blasphemy,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  Employment 
But,  bad  as  his  Principles  were,  he  had  some  Friends,  that 
supported  him  during  his  Loss  of  Business,  and  it  is  said, 
used  their  Interest  so  effectually,  as  to  procure  hhn  a 
Place  in  a  puhltc  office.  In  the  above  Pamphlet,  we 
find  him  characterizing  Christianity  by  the  Title  of  an 
Old  Hag,  who  was  daily  losing  ground  among  her 
Admirers ;  and  the  Religion  of  Nature  was  Queen  Coai- 
mon-Seme,  whose  Dominion  unirersally  prevailed  among 
the  Wise.  With  respect  to  his  Ethics,  he  is  entioely  of 
the  Opinion  of  the  Author  of  the  Characteristics ;  his 
Sentiments  of  the  Soul  are  borrowed  from  CoLLnrs; 
and  his  Invectives  against  Christianity,  from  Billinsgate, 
He  is  a  Man  of  so  much  Moduty  that  he  has  frequently 
asserted  in  this  Society,  that  he  knows  more  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  than  any  Bishop  or  Doctor  in  England,  He  is  so 
great  a  Friend  to  Revdation,  that  he  asserts  the  Scrip- 
lures  are  a  Bundle  of  ConiradicUons :  That  the  Story  of 
the  Fall,  was  cooked  up  by  Mosss  on  purpose  to  suit  the 
Palate  of  the  Jews,  who  were  a  gross  unthinking  People : 
That  it  was  a  strange  Story  of  itself,  but  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Satan  into  it,  makes  it  the  Devil  of  a  Story 
indeed.  Though  he  is  possessed  of  all  these  Qualifica- 
tions, yet  the  Man  is  so  diffident,  that  he  never  speaks 
without  Book,  but  always  reatls  his  Sentiments  from  a 
Penny  Memorandum-Book;  which  is  of  as  great  Service 
to  him,  as  the  Vadb-Mecum  to  a  Country  Attorney, 
Before  I  finish  this  Character,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
hint,  that  he  has  been  said,  to  have  acted  as  a  Teaser 
among  his  Brother- ItMels,  and  to  have  given  them  a 
Setfnon  in  their  own  Way,  He  was  once  a  President  of 
an  Infidbl-Sooiett,  who  used  to  meet  every  Sunday 
Evening ;  but  whether  Fear  of  the  Civil  Power,  or  the 
Terror  attending  their  Principles  was  the  Cause,  it  is 
now  dropped.  Being  one  Day  gravelled  by  a  Friend  of 
Revelation,  he  had  the  Candour  of  Endine  the  Dispute, 
by  saying,  'That  he  acknowledged  all  his  ObjectioDS 
were  amply  refuted,  but  that  he  had  Others  in  Petto, 
which  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  produce.'  Having  thus 
given  this  curious  Anecdote  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Country- Reader,  I  conclude,  with  assuring  him  that  the 
Sentiments  attributed  to  thif  *  *  Fa  nous  Person,  are 
copied  Verbatim  from  a  Manuscript  Discourse  of  his 
against  Revelation,  and  from  Notes,  taken  as  he  was 
Reading  his  Works,  in  this  Glorious  Society. 

"  R.  Sewil,- 

Lowndes  attributes  this  volnme  to  "Richard 
Lewis,"  by  whom,  indeed,  the  dedication  "  To  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Romaine  "  is  signed,  with  the  state- 
ment that,  when  he  first  composed  the  piece,  he 
did  not  "think  proper  to  prefix  his  name  as 
author,  but  substituted  a  fictitious  one  in  its 
stead."  In  my  copy  I  find  the  following  MS.  note 
on  the  fly-leaf: — 

''  There  is  some  spirit  in  the  Satire  of  this  Book,  and 
the  speech  of  Otho  m  page  88  is  very  well  worth  com- 
mitting to  memory.  I  tMnk  some  of  the  previous  objec- 
tions to  Religion  require  more  pointed  refutation  than 
the  Satvrist  nas  given :— indeed  they  are  stated  with  a 
strength  rather  dangerous.  J.  Dabwall. 

"lfi)v.  11th,  1811." 

A  few  years  later  appeared  a  volume  entitled — 

<*  The  History  of  the  Robinhood  Society,  in  which  the 
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O  Tiffin  of  that  Illastrioafl  Body  of  Men  is  traced ;  the 
Hfethod  of  managing  their  Debates  is  shewn;  the 
Jtfemoirs  of  the  yarious  Members  that  composed  it  are 
8:iTen;  and  some  Original  Speeches,  as  Specimens  of 
tiieir  Oratorical  Abilities,  are  recorded.  Chiefly  com- 
piled from  Original  Papers."  London^  1764,  12mo. 
pp.  246. 

Sere  I  find  a  further  account  of  the  subject  of 
these  notes : — 

"Mr.  Petbr  A-N-T. 
"This  Gentleman  has  made  himself  very  notorious. 
SEe  has  been  pilloried,  fined,  and  imprisoned  several 
Times,  for  his  ardent  Zeal  in  inculcatmg  the  true  Re- 
Haion,  and  his  laudable  Endeavours  to  prove  Mosbs  a 
Bl — h— d,  and  the  Christian  Religion  a  mere  Ch^t,  in- 
tended to  affront  the  common  sense  of  Mankind. 
Strange  !  that  so  zealous  a  Reformer  should  be  punish'd, 
instead  of  being  rewarded  I  and  that  Mankind  are  still 
blinded  by  Prejudice,  which  this  Gentleman  would 
remoye,  and  still  hamper'd  by  the  Shackles  of  Religion, 
which  he  would  knock  off !  He  was  formerly  a  School- 
master, after  that  Clerk  to  a  Merchant ;  then,  he  had 
some  Employment  in  a  public  office,  and  for  these  twelve 
Months  pas^  he  has  enjoyed  a  Place  in  Bridewell.  What 
he  intends  to  do  now,  I  know  not.  He  was  for  some 
Tears  a  main  Pillar  of  the  Robinhood  Sooiett,  and  used 
to  read  his  Productions  to  the  Members,  instead  of 
speaking  Extempore.  As  an  Orator,  he  is  to  the  last 
degree  contemptible,  having  a  tame  and  lifeless  pro- 
nunciation, and  a  mean  and  insipid  action.  His  Abilities 
are,  however,  far  from  indifferent,  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
Age  and  Experience  should  not  have  taught  him  dis- 
cretion enough— to  refrain  from  insulting  the  Religion 
of  his  Country."— P.  162. 

It  may  be  gathered,  from  the  volume  I  have 
cited,  that  the  "  Robinhood  Society  "  was  an  asso- 
<dation  of  Deists  who  met  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing theological  questions ;  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  sign  of  the  house,  the  '^  Robinhood 
and  Little  John,"  in  Butcher  Row,  where  a  room 
was  appropriated  for  its  reception  every  Monday 
evening;  that  it  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1613 
by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Societie  for  Free  and  Candyd  Enquirie  " ;  and  that 
several  pamphlets  for  or  against  it  had  recently 
called  public  attention  to  its  merits  and  objects. 

William  Bates. 
Birmingham. 

[Mr.  Forster,  in  his  Life  ofOoldtmith,  p.  252  (ed.  1848), 
«aysthat  the  Robin  Hood  Club.  "  with  which  the  con- 
nexion of  Burke's  eloquence  may  make  it  famous  still," 
met  near  Temple  Bar.  Mr.  Timbs,  in  Club  Life  in, 
London,  states  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  Essex 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  which  it  near  Temple  Bar.  In 
Botwell's  Johnson,  the  author  says  (p.  684),  "  I  men- 
tioned a  kind  of  religious  Robin  Hood  Society,  which 
met  erery  Sunday  CTening  at  Coachmakers'  Hall  for  free 
debate."    The  hall  is  in  Noble  Street,  Foster  Lane.] 


CoiTNT  d'Albanib  (6*  S.  viil  28,  58,  92,  113, 
168,  214,  274.)— Under  "Count  d'Albanie"  (arUe, 
p.  214),  I  find  meution  made  of  Prince  Charles 
iSdward  having  created  his  illegitimate  daughter 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  the  writer,  M.  E.  V., 
quotes  from  Mr.  Townend's  interesting  book  the 
following :— "  If  illegitimate  heirs  of  JaD^es  II.  do 


exist  (a  Count  of  Albany  has  been  sometimes 
mentioned),  they  descend  from  Prince  Charles's 
mistress,  Clementina  "Walkenshaw."  The  answer 
is  simple.  No  descendant  of  Clementina  Walken- 
shaw ever  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Albany. 
It  would  have  been  impossible.  That  title  was 
"  le  titre  de  voyage  "  given  by  James  VIIL  to  his 
son,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  which  title  no  child 
descending  from  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  that 
prince  could  assume.  The  prince  created  his  ille- 
gitimate daughter  Duchess  of  Albany,  as  his  pre- 
decessor, Cbsirles  II.,  created  his  illegitimate 
daughters  duchesses,  but  none  of  their  children 
assumed  any  title  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Crown. 

With  regard  to  the  descendants  of  Clementina 
Walkenshaw,  I  may  mention  one  (the  last)  with 
whom  I  was  personally  acquainted  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  and  that  was  a  Baron  Robenstart, 
a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  was  said  to  be  a  grand- 
son of  Clementina  Walkenshaw,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not,  whose  father. 
Baron  Robenstart,  it  was  stated,  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Clementina  Walkenshaw,  which 
also  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  Their  son 
bore  the  names  (as  Christian  names)  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  prefixed  to  his  own  family  name  of 
Robenstart,  which  also  I  see  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute. He  was  first  introduced  to  me  as  Baron 
Robenstart  in  Prague,  in  the  Casino,  the  club  of 
the  nobles  of  Bohemia,  of  which  he  was  also  a 
member.  But  he  never  assumed  the  title  of 
Count  ^'Albany.  Had  he  assumed  any  title  from 
his  mother,  it  must  have  been  Duke  of  Albany, 
not  Count,  which  was  the  title  of  his  royal  grand- 
father, which  he  could  not  do  ;  and  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Albany  did  not  extend  to  her  children, 
male  or  female,  but  expired  with  her,  and  therefore 
Baron  Robenstart  never  assumed  it,  and  was  con- 
tented with  the  title  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  "  by  whom,  and 
on  whom,  and  where,  the  title  of  Count  d'Albanie 
was  conferred,"  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  inform  your  correspondent 
M.  E.  V. 

In  answer  to  the  question  {ante,  p.  274),  "  Who 
then  was  Count  Robenstart  1"  Baron  Robenstart, 
who  died  from  injuries  caused  by  the  upsetting  of 
a  stage-coach  in  which  he  was  travelling  from 
Edinburgh  to  Inverness,  which  took  place  in  1854 
near  Dunkeld,  and  who  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  there,  was  the  same  as  stated  above, 
the  son  of  Baron  Robenstart,  a  Swedish  nobleman. 
How  in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  he  came  to  be 
called  Count  Robenstart  I  cannot  understand  ;*  and 
certainly  the  gentleman  spoken  of  by  J.  C.  never 

*  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  po  Count  Roben- 
start in  Sweden,  neither  is  the  title  founds  the  Afim- 
nach  de  Gotha,  Digitized  by  VjjOOQIC 
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assumed  the  title  of  Count  Eohenstart  or  Count 
d' Albany.  During  my  acquaintance  with  him  we 
often  conyersed  about  Scotland  ;  and  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  yisit  that  country  from  time  to 
time,  we  talked  frequently  about  its  history  (which 
was  generally  brought  about  by  me,  as  I  had  heard, 
many  years  before  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Clementina  Walken- 
shaw,  though  delicacy  preyented  me  from  touching 
on  that  subject,  as  he  did  not ;  neither  did  he  eyer 
allude  to  his  relationship  with  the  Stuart  family, 
or  to  the  fact  that  he  bore  as  Christian  names 
Charles  Edward  Stuart). 

In  answer  to  the  next  paragraph  relating  to  the 
late  Count  d'Albanie  (John  Sobieski  Stuart),  it  is 
rather  strange  to  me,  as  I  am  in  an  exceptional 
position  to  j^ow  better  than  any  Hying  person  the 
life,  and  history,  and  habits  of  the  late  John 
Sobieski  Stuart,  Count  d'Albanie — not  onlj  for 
"twenty-fiye  years,"  but  for  nearly  three  times 
twenty-fiye  years— and  I  neyer  kaew  him  sign 
himself  "Count  Stuart."  In  fact,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  he  could,  for  reasons  unnecessary 
to  mention.  John  Sobieski  Stuart,  Count  d'Al- 
banie,  he  was,  but  not  "  Count  Stuart" 

In  the  annals  of  history  there  neyer  was,  as  far 
as  I  know,  but  one  Count  Stuart ;  and  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leaye  the  land  of  his  fathers  in 
consequence  of  his  loyalty,  and  left  with  nothing 
but  his  sword,  of  which  he  made  such  good  use 
in  the  seryice  of  Austria  that  he  canred  nis  way, 
not  only  to  the  rank  of  full  general,  but  had  the 
title  of  Count  conferred  on  him  by  the  Empferor  of 
Austria  as  an  additional  reward  ;  and  his  monu- 
ment may  be  now  seen  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

The  late  John  Sobieski  Stuart  signed  himself 
simply  "  d' Albanie."  Seyeral  letters  which  I  haye 
in  my  possession  are  addressed  to  him  as  '*  Count 
Stuart,"  but  it  always  displeased  him. 

In  the  "  romance  of  history  "  with  which  J.  C. 
concludes,— who  was,  it  would  appear  to  general 
readers,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Count 
d' Albanie,  although  I  cannot  recognize  one  in  him, 
— ^he  mentions  a  yery  remarkable  circumstance  in 
connexion  with  "John  Sobieski,  Count  Stuart,*' 
respecting  a  certain  picture  painted  by  Sir  W.  C. 


In  describing  the  engraying  in  his  pos- 
session, he  says  :— "  Across  his  shoulder  is  slung 
a  regal  crown,  the  top  of  which  shows.  I  belieye 
this  is  a  correct  heraldic  display  of  a  pretence.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  it  fell  down  ^x>  the  floor,  but 
was  not  injured,  nor  was  the  glass  broken,"  &o. 

In  this  description  is  to  be  found  the  true 
definition,  not  of  the  "  romance  of  history,"  but  of 
fiction.  The  brooch,  in  the  first  place,  neyer 
belonged  to  the  late  Count  d'Albanie,  but  to  his 


brother,  the  present  Count  d'Albame,  in  whose 
possession  it  is.  It  is  no  "heraldic  display  of  a 
vretence,"  because  such  an  omanMBt  as  a  Hiji^ 
land  broodi— which  the  one  alluded  to  as  ''a 
regal  crown"  by  J.  C.  is— neiyer  figured  as  a 
bearing  in  heraldry  ;  and  it  la  not  ^  uung  on  the 
shoulder"  of  the  Count  d'Albanie,  but  &i^BS  the 
wing  of  the  plaid  on  the  left  shoulder  in  Sir 
William  Ross's  beantilnl  painting,  and  which 
brooch  is  a  composition  of  two  antiqae  broodieB 
found,  one  in  the  Ise  (tf  Skye  and  the  other  in  the 
Isle  of  Isla ;  the  rim,  -^r  outer  ctrole,  from  the 
former,  and  the  centre  from  the  latter  isle,  are 
surmounted  by  a  fine  white  caimgonn. 

This  extraordinary  fiction  must  haye  been  con- 
cocted by  some  mystifier  of  J.  C,  because  he 
could  not  eyer  haye  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  anything  about  what  he  has  written,  in- 
asmuch as  the  article  he  describes  as  a  "regal 
crown,"  and  represented  by  J.  C.  as  being  slung 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Coont  d'Albanie,  was  not 
in  his  possession.  The  broodi  is  in  its  origi- 
nal crimson  morocco  ituif  beside  a  similar  one 
whijh  contains  the  little  gold  diademf  which  the 
Princess  Louise  de  StolMig  wore  on  her  mar- 
riage, and  which  was  placed  on  her  head  by  her 
bridegroom,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

BSQUIBSCAT  IN  PaCE. 

Bkll  of  Paisley  Abbbt  (6**  S.  yiiL  308.) — 
If  this  bell  eyer  came  to  Durham,  which  I  think 
yery  unlikely,  it  has  disappeared,  eith^  by  remoral 
or  recasting.  For  the  present  inscripti<ms  on  the 
cathedral  and  other  ImOIs,  see  GenU  Mag.,  Sept., 
1865.  J.  T.  F. 

Pagakihi  (5**^  S.  yiiL  309.>— Hiere  is  a  very 
good  biography  of  tlus  most  gifted  yiolinist  upon 
record  in  yol.  li.  of  the  Bio^aphieal  Mofontu^ 
published,  in  1854,  by  Passmore  Edwards,  8,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackmars.  Frkdk.  Bulk. 

FcJNBRAL  Skbmok  (5*^  S.  yiiL  224.)— This  ser- 
mon is  well  known  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  often  been  printed.  My 
copy  of  it  has  a  MS.  note,  which  states  that  the 
sermon  was  "printed  in  the  British  Mtigazine-^ 
Noyember,  175Q,"  and  that  a  MS.  capj  of  it 
"  was  found  in  an  old  wall  pulled  down  at  Wis- 
beach  in  1823." 

The  words  "High  Constahle  of  Diilhurd$ed' 
should,  of  course,  be  "High  Constable  oi  Diss 
Hundred."  In  other  respects  L.  0.  R.'s  copy 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  mine,  which  auo 
is  in  manuscript.  For  my  part  I  admire  the  ser- 
mon. I  admire  its  plain  and  straightforward 
eighteenth  century  divinity,  so  difierent  from  that 
of  our  own  day.    But  is  the  sermon  genuine,  or 


*  Painted  for  the  late,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  present.  Lord  Lovat,  at  Beaufort  Caetle. 


t  Both   in  the    poisenion^^^^he 
d'Albanie. 


B    poisenion^<-e>f  the  pipeBt 
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only  bcn^ -travsLto  f  This  is  a  question  I  have  neyer 
seen  answered.  A.  J.  M. 

It  was  published  in  Mary  Midnight's  Midmfe*8 
Magazine,  1751.  A  version  different  in  several 
respects  appeared  in  the  AtHe  Miscellany  and  in 
the  W%^8  Magazine,  1784.  From  this  later  and 
garbled  version  the  copy  sent  to  yon  by  L.  C.  R., 
and  printed  in  your  columns,  has  been  taken.  The 
Attic  Misulla/ny  states  that  it  was  ''  preached  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  1736,  by  Mr.  Hin  " ;  but  all  the 
other  publications  say  it  was  preached  by  "  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Moor,  Minister  of  Burston,"  and  give 
no  date  of  its  delivery.  In  one  part  of  the  dis- 
course the  preacher  refers  to  his  having  some  time 
previously  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  trans- 
cendant  virtues  of  Mrs.  Proctor.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  that  sermon  on  the  good  lady  was  ever 
printed,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found,  as  I  have  for 
some  time  past  been  forming  a  collection  of  quaint 
and  droll  sermons.  James  H.  Fennell. 

Red  Lion  Passage,  London,  W.C. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  printed  copy  of  this 
sermon,  to  which  is  appended  the  following  note  : 

"  The  aboTe  odd  sermon  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
preached  many  years  since  in  the  parish  church  at 
Bnrston,  a  small  Tillage  near  Di0e,  in  Norfolk.  Most  of 
the  names  mentioned  in  this  oration,  are  now  standing 
in  the  register  books  of  the  said  pariah." 

My  copy  of  the  sermon  was  printed  at  Diss,  in 
1846,  where  I  believe  I  purchased  it  some  thirty 
yeiurs  since.  Georqb  Sexton,  LKD. 

This  curious  sermon  is  given  at  p.  219  of  Car- 
pen  ter'a  Penny  Etadings,  Dec.,  1865,  though  some- 
what curtailed.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

Grbgort  Clements,  the  Reotoide  (6**»  S.  viii. 
228.) — In  Ludlow's  Memoirs  there  occur  sh<Hrt 
accounts  of  some  of  the  king's  judges.  I  transcribe 
the  passage  about  Gregory  Clements.  It  would 
seem  therefrom  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  London  ; 
but  I  apprehend  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
he  was  a  member  of  a  London  family. 

'*  Mr.  Gregory  Clement  being  the  next  that  suffered, 
was  a  citixen  and  merchant  of  London,  who  by  trading 
to  Spain  had  raised  a  very  considerable  estate.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  parliament  about  the  year  1646, 
and  discharged  that  tnist  with  great  diligence,  always 
joining  with  (hose  who  were  moat  affectionate  to  the 
commonwealth,  though  he  nerer  was  possessed  of  any 
place  of  profit  under  them.  Being  appointed  one  of  the 
oommlmioners  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  he  durst  not 
refuse  his  assistance  in  that  serrice.  He  had  no  good 
elocution,  but  his  apprehension  and  judgment  were  not 
to  be  despised.  He  declared  before  his  death,  that 
nothing  troubled  him  so  much  as  his  pleading  guilty  at 
the  time  of  his  trial,  to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  his 
relations,  by  which,  he  said,  he  had  rendered  himself 
unworthy  to  die  in  so  glorious  a  cause's—Edit.  1771, 
p.  400. 

Mabel  Peacock. 
Bottasferd  Manor,  Brigg. 


The  arms  of  Clements,  as  borne  by  the  Earl  of 
Leitrim,  are  :  Argent,  two  bends  wavy  sa.,  on  a 
chief  gu.  three  bezants.    Crest :  A  fiucon,  close, 

Spr.,  belled  or.  Supporters  :  Two  stacs  ppr.,  the 
exter  with  a  trefoil  slipped,  vert,  in  the  mouth  ; 
the  sinister  plain,  collared  or.  Motto,  **  Patrium 
virtutibus."  Hirondblle. 

The  Beaumanoir  Motto  (5»*  S.  viiL  188.)— 
"  Beaumanoir,  hois  ton  sang,  ta  soif  te  passera." 
These  are  the  words  heard  by  Beaumanoir  himself, 
when  he  was  sore  athirst,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Combat  of  the  Thirty,  at  Anray.  A.  J.  M. 

Carvers  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  (5**  S. 
viiL  229.)— There  used  to  be  four  of  these  oflBcers. 
In  1687  they  were  William  Champeis,  Esq.,  Cle- 
ment Saunders,  Esq.,  Sir  Richard  Brown,  Bart., 
and  Esquire  Loving,  with  a  salary  of  23L  6s.  8d. 
each  per  annum.  They  were  classed  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's servants  above  stairs,  under  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. In  Debrett's  Boydl  KaUndar  for  1782 
the  king's  carvers  were  stated  to  be  Messrs.  John 
Fowle,  J.  Grove,  Wm.  Fordyce,  and  "Wm.  Ed- 
wards. In  this  year  Burke  carried  his  celebrated 
bill  for  reforming  the  royal  household,  and  the 
carvers  in  ordinary  were  amongst  the  officers  dis- 
missed. It  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reforms  in  the  royal  household  suggested  by  the 
king  himself.  The  office  of  carver  to  the  king  in 
Scotland  was  not  discontinued,  for  Adolphus,  in 
his  Folitical  State  of  the  British  Empire,  1818, 
states  that  the  office  was  then  held  by  Sir  John 
Anstruther  of  Anstruther.        Edward  Sollt. 

Arhs  (5***  S.  viiL  249.)— If  the  arms  are  gules, 
and  the  "  lozenges  oval "  are  or,  they  will  he  the 
arms  of  the  fine  old  family  of  Nigel  or  Fitz  Nigel, 
Baron  of  Halton,  who  bore  them  lying  fess-wise 
as  described.  They  are  generally  diminished  in 
size  as  they  go  downwards  ;  and  though  four  is, 
I  believe,  correct,  I  have  seen  them  both  three 
and  five  in  number.  Old  glaziers  are  by  no 
means  infallible.  They  were  quartered  by  the 
De  Eures  and  other  families.  P.  P. 

Blooming  of  Varnished  Pictures  (6**  S.  viii. 
268.)— The  cause  of  varnish  blooming,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  due  to  a  sudden  chill  or  change  of  tem- 
perature occurring  before  the  varnish  is  thoroughly 
set.  Picture  varnish  is  {»«pared  from  mastic  or 
copal  resin,  dissolved  in  a  volatile  oil  If  the 
volatile  particles  are  checked  in  the  process  of 
drying,  tney  fog  or  cloud  the  surfiiuse  of  the  picture 
upon  which  the  varnish  is  laid.  The  late  Mr. 
Cfeorffe  Fidd,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
the  diemistry  of  colours,  varnishes,  &c,  states,  in 
his  Rudiments  of  the  Painter's  Art : — 

"  It  is  eminently  oondncire  to  good  Tarnishing,  in  all 
oases,  that  it  should  be  performed  in  fair  weather,  what- 
ever Tarnish  may  be  employed,  and  that  a  current  of 
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cold  or  damp  air,  whicli  chillB  and  blooms  them,  should 
be  ayoided." 

I  have  some  personal  experience  that  blooming 
rarely  or  ever  takes  place  if  the  varnished  picture 
be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm,  and  steady  temperature, 
until  the  glaze  is  fairly  hardened.  With  small 
cabinet  works  this  is  easily  accomplished.  Not 
so,  however,  with  pictures  of  magnitude.  Few 
persons  have  the  skill  to  manipulate  them  or  the 
necessary  appliances  for  keeping  up  a  regular  heat, 
it  may  be  for  days  and  nignts  together,  to  ensure 
success.  I  could  point  to  several  fine  collections 
displayed  on  the  cold  walls  of  uninhabited  rooms, 
often  streaming  with  moisture,  which  penetrates 
the  canvases  at  the  back,  and  lurks  there  unsus- 
pected long  after  the  return  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered dry  weather.  Indeed,  oil  pictures  sus- 
pended in  fireless  rooms  are  rarely  free  from  some 
taint  of  humidity  hanging  about  them.  If  var- 
nishing takes  place  under  such  c(mditions,  it  can 
only  end  in  disappointment.  It  is  of  the  first 
consequence  that  the  picture  should  be  dry 
throughout,  and  the  safest  course  to  pursue  is  to 
operate  only  in  the  finest  summer  weather. 

Jos.  J.  J. 

Archbishop  Dunstan  and  Matfield  (6^  S. 
viii.  268.)— When  I  saw  Mayfield  last,  in  1844, 
it,  like  Netley  Abbey  in  those  days,  was  sadly 
desecrated  by  Cockney  picnic  parties  and  "the 
popping  of  ginger-beer."  The  relics  exhibited 
were  very  apocryphal  indeed.  First  and  foremost, 
of  course,  were  the  tongs  wherewith  the  saint 
gripped  the  nose  of  the  evil  one — a  smith's  imple- 
ment of  no  particular  date ;  the  sword  of  St. 
Dunstan  (!),  which  I  remember  was  a  fine  rapier, 
with  an  embossed  and  inlaid  hilt,  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  ;  and  a  square  petard  of  cast  iron,  pro- 
bably employed  by  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  in 
the  Great  Rebellion. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

It  is  mentioned  that  he  built  a  wooden  church 
at  Mayfield,  and  adjusted  its  orientation  by  press- 
ing it  with  his  shoulder,  in  Memorials  of  St.  Dun- 
Stan,  ed,  W.  Stubbs,  pp.  204,  342,  Lond.,  Rolls 
Ser.,  1874.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Fieldfare  :  Doks  it  Build  in  the 
British  Isles  ?  (6*^  S.  viiL  286.)— The  following 
statement  occurs  in  Yarrell's  History  of  Britim 
Birds  (1848),  vol.  i.  p.  190  :— 

'*  Some  instances  have  occurred  of  their  breeding  in 
this  country ;  and  Pennant,  or  the  editor  rather  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Brxtith  Zoology,  mentions  two  in- 
stances that  came  to  his  knowledge.  More  recently, 
a  nest  has  been  found  in  Kent,  and  others  in  Torkshire 
and  Scotland." 

Prof.  Newton,  in  his  edition  of  the  British 
Birds  (voL  i.  p.  273),  says,  "  Some  supposed  in- 
stances of  the  fieldfare  breeding  in  tms  country 


have  been  recorded,  but  not  one  that  seems  to  be 
free  from  reasonable  doubt."     Wm.  Pengellt. 
Torquay. 

The  editor  of  Bell  &  Daldy's  edition  of  White's 
Natural  History  of  Sdbome  says  that  several 
instances  of  the  fieldfare  breeding  in  Scotland  are 
recorded  (see  note  to  Letter  xxviiL). 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Napoleon  L  (6^  S.  viL  7.) — From  a  commu- 
nication in  1^  S.  viiu  30  it  would  appear  that  the 
adoption  of  the  bees,  or  rather  fleurons,  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Childeric,  must  be  attributed  to  a 
whim  of  the  emperor,  who  desired  a  more  ancient 
emblem  than  the  fleur-de-lys. 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  emperor  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  mere  gratification  of 
personal  vanity.  Far  more  probably  he  realized 
the  wisdom  of  the  saying,  "  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind,"  and  aimed  at  the  obliteration  of  an  emblem 
so  suggestive  of  the  former  royal  line. 

G.  Pbrratt. 

Old  Words  with  New  Meanings  (5*^  S.  viL 
424.) — Mr.  Davibs  seems  not  to  know  of  two 
very  excellent  works  on  this  subject.  Archbishop 
Trench's  Select  Glossary  of  Engli^  Words  used 
formerly  in  Senses  different  from  their  Present 
(Macmillan,  London)  and  A  Scripture  and  Prayer 
Book  Glossary :  being  an  Explanation  of  ObsoUU 
Words  and  Phrases  in  the  English  Bible,  Apo- 
crypha,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Booker,  A.M.  (Dublin,  Hodges,  Smith  &  Co.; 
London,  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.).  Dr.  Trench's 
work  is,  as  he  calls  it,  only  "  select,"  and  could  be 
augmented  by  many  hundreds  of  examples ;  bat 
it  is  an  extremely  interesting  introduction  to  a 
study  which  is  quite  necessary  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
works  of  the  earlier  English  writers.  The  works 
of  Shakspere  are  teeming  with  words  which  are 
still  in  common  use,  but  which  are  used  by  him  in 
senses  quite  different  from,  and  indeed  often  the 
very  opposite  to,  those  which  they  now  represent 
A  complete  list  of  such  words,  on  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Trench's  Glossary,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  all  students  of  English  literature. 

RoBT.  Gut. 

Shawlands,  Glasgow. 

Robert  Monteith  (5*"*  S.  viiL  246.) — HaTing, 
in  a  work  published  by  me  some  thirty  years  a£0, 
given  publicity  to  the  statement  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Le  Boutillier,  that  Robert  Monteith,  canon 
of  Notre  Dame,  assumed  descent  from  the  family 
of  "Salmonet,"  his  father  being  a  Stirlingshire 
fisherman,  I  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of 
repairing  an  act  of  injustice.  The  aescendant  of 
Robert  Monteith's  brother,  my  late  honoured 
friend  Sir  James  Stuart-Menteth,  Bart,  greatly 
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interested  himself  in  the  history  of  his  house,  and 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  he  has  embodied  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Herald  and  Oerualogist 
for  1868.  Sir  James  shows  that  Robert  Mon- 
teith,  or  Menteth,  wss  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
Menteth,  an  opulent  merchant-burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, descended  from  the  Menteths  of  the 
family  of  Randifurd  and  Kerse.  The  house. of 
Menteth  sprung  from  Walter,  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  oy  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Men- 
teth. Through  the  fiEimilies  of  Wauchope  and 
Sandilands  the  canon  of  Notre  Dame  also  pos- 
sessed a  distinguished  maternal  descent.  Under 
no  temptation  to  fabricate  a  pedigree,  he  was,  if 
moved  by  ambition,  likely  to  have  chosen  a  more 
distinguished  title  than  that  of  "Salmonet." 
In  his  contribution  to  the  Herald  and  Otnea- 
legist  Sir  James  Menteth  shows  that  there  was  a 
fiirm  called  Salmon-lull  on  the  Kerse  lands ;  and 
in  his  History  of  the  Trotibles  the  canon  names 
Salmonet  in  connexion  with  the  lands  of  Airth 
and  others  bordering  the  Forth.  But  the  truth  is 
ererj  place  on  the  shore  where  salmon  nets  were 
laid  down  seems  to  have  been  designated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  circumstance.  We  find  that  the 
proprietor  of  Kerse  had  the  right  of  fishing  salmon 
m  ''aqua  de  Carron''  (Inquisiiiones  SpecidleSf 
Stirling,  278).  As  in  the  canon's  birth-brief  Alex- 
ander Menteth,  his  father,  is  styled  "  Salmoneti 
in  Lothiana  comarchus,"  it  is  probable  he  had  pur- 
chased the  right  of  fishing  salmon  in  the  Forth, 
such  as  that  which  his  ancestors  enjoyed  in  the 
Garron.  Charlbs  Roobrs. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

"Macmillan"  and  Nibbuhr  (5^  S.  viiL  199.) — 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  **  Niebuhr  is  the 
onl^  (ierman  politician  ever  quoted  among  us," 
seeing  the  life  of  the  great  statesman  and  minister 
Von  Stein,  by  Dr.  Pertz,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  conversant  with  the  modem  history  of  Prussia, 
and  with  the  radical  reforms  and  improvements 
effected  by  his  unwearied  efforts  in  the  internal 
condition  of  the  state.  J.  Macrat. 

Oxford. 

Latik  as  a  Universal  Lanouaoe  (5^  S.  viii. 
67,  132.) — On  the  founder's  day  at  Charterhouse 
(December  12),  1870,  the  Latin  oration  was  de- 
livered by  the  senior  scholar  on  Mie  foundation, 
Mr.  H.  S.  King.  This  gentleman  used  throughout 
not  merely  the  continental  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels,  but  the  old  Roman  method,  in  which  c  and 
g  were  hard  and  j  reverted  to  the  sound  of  i. 
^'MasculoB  illos  ac  vere  Komanos  ausus  sum 
revocare,"  said  the  orator,  and  the  words  were 
received  with  marked  applause;  but  of  course 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
cha^  thus  suddenly  effected.  I  fSancy  that 
skUwel  (for  scilicet)  would  have  made  me  wince. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  much  has  been 
done  in  the  same  direction,  and  notably  a  set  of 
rules  for  the  new  pronunciation  has  been  drawn  up 
and  circulated  by  the  head  masters  of  our  greater 
public  schools.  F.  S. 

Chorchdown. 

When  first  travelling  in  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
and  Bavaria,  I  found  the  Latin  language  of  some 
use  among  priests.  In  Tyrol  I  have  come  across 
many  German  students  who  were  able  to  converse 
in  liEktin.  The  EoglLsh  pronunciation  of  Latin  is 
absurd,  and  would  not  be  understood  in  any  part 
of  the  Continent.  This  remark  applies  also  to  our 
pronunciation  of  Greek.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Radish  Fbasts  (5*>»  S.  viii.  248.)— I  should 
like  to  know  something  more  about  radish  feasts. 
Entertainments  with  this  name  occur  at  Andover. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  folio  volume,  which  con- 
tains the  proceedings  "  of  the  Company  of  Haber- 
dashers of  the  Town  of  Andover,  in  the  Countv  of 
South'ton,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1715,  and  in 
the  2nd  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George,"  down 
to  about  1807.  Between  its  leaves  have  been  left 
several  loose  papers,  one  of  which  is  the  account 
of  the  chamberlains  from  1796  to  1799.  Among 
the  disbursements  appear — 

"1796,  March  13,  Mr.  B&ily,  as  ctufcomary  for 
radishet,  &o.,  1^  If.  1797.  Aqjc.  7,  Mr.  CoIIyer,  as  do., 
1/.  Zs.  6d,  1799,  March  18,  paid  Mr.  Foyle  for  radishet 
as  ordered,  21,  2s,;  and  on  lit  April,  1799,  examined 
and  found  correct,  John  Bailey,  Master  Warden." 

From  the  admissions  I  find  that  all  these  per- 
sons were  innholders,  that  the  feast  or  entertain- 
ment was  usually  held  on  the  day  of  the  election 
of  officers,  and  the  person  who  supplied  it  was 
chosen  by  ballot.  Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

"Parliament  op  Roses"  (5«»  S.  viL  329.)— 
The  following  extract  from  Ch^ruel,  Dictionnaire 
da  Institutions  de  la  France^  1855,  may  be  accept- 
able to  £.  C.  0.  It  comes  under  the  head  of 
"  Redevances  f^odales  " : — 

**  La  haiiUe  des  rotes  6tait  une  de  ces  redevances.  Les 
pairs  de  France  offraient  an  parlement  de  Paris  des  roses 
en  aTril,  mai,  et  jain.  Le  parlement,  qui  repr^sentait  le 
roi,  reccTait  cet  hommage  comme  marque  de  sa  suze- 
rainet^.  Pendant  un  ^ur  d*audience  &  la  ffraud' 
chambre,  le  pair  qui  derait  la  haUlee  det  roset  faisait 
semer  de  roees  les  chambres  du  parlement,  et  faisait 
porter  devant  Ini  sur  un  plat  d'argent  des  roses  et  antres 
fleurs  artificielles  qn*il  offrait  aux  magtstrats.  La  o6r6- 
monie  se  terminait  par  un  festin  offert  aux  pr^idents  et 
membres  du  parlement  Cet  usage  a  subsists  jusqu*4  la 
fin  du  16*  si^cle.  II  existait  des  usages  analogues  dans 
d'antres  parlements.  A  Toulouse  on  offrait  au  parlement 
des  bontons  de  roses ;  h  Rouen,  les  magtstrats  municipaux 
prSsentaient  k  T^chiquier  un  chapeau  de  roses  et  da 
Tiolettes." 

May  I  request  that  my  name  be  added  to  the 
list  of  collectors  of  book-plates  ?      DpcHFTELD.  j 
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"  A  Dialogue  bbtwbbn  an  Aspirant  for 
Dramatic  Honours  and  a  Professor,"  &c.  (6^ 
S.  viii.  248.)— The  dialogue  is"  given  in  The 
AccuUmic  Speaker,  by  A.  M.  Hartley,  p.  294, 
nnder  the  name  of  "  Patent  and  Dowlas,"  and  is 
there  said  to  be  by  Carey.  Robt.  Guy. 

Sbawlands,  Olasgoir. 

Edmund  Waller  (6"»  S.  viii.  fi48.)--This 
marriage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  very  full  pedi- 
gree of  the  Waller  family  recorded  in  Berry's 
Pedigrees  of  Co.  Budcs,  But  a  second  cousin,  and 
namesake  of  the  poet,  who  died  1696,  Edmund 
Waller,  of  Qregories,  oo.  Bucks,  is  there  stated  to 
hare  taken  for  his  second  wife  Lucy,  dau.  of  Sir 
Richard  Grubham  Howe,  Bart.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Chib. 

London  to  Rome  (5*^  S.  viii  249.)— J.  R.  should 
consult  Paulus  Hentznerus,  Itinerarium  Ger- 
mania!,  Gallia,  Anglia  tt  Italice,  Norimbergse, 
1612,  sm.  4to.,  or  Breske,  Eyringius,  1617,  4to. 
(Other  editions,  Norimbergce,  1618, 8vo. ;  id,  1629, 
8vo. ;  Lipsia),  1661,  870.)  I  think  he  would  also 
derive  interestijg  information  from  Uie  following : 
— Sensuyt  le  Chanin  de  Paris  h  Lyon,  de  Lyon  a 
Venise,  tt  de  Paris  h  Eomme  par  Lyon.  Item  le 
Chemin  de  Paris  h  Rommepar  les  hauUis  Alle^ 
maignes,  avec  le  Chemin  depuis  Lyon  jusques  en 
Jherusalem,  Paris,  Nyverd,  no  date,  sm.  8vo., 
black  letter.  Henri  Gausssron. 

AjT  Academy. 

The  Welsh  Equivalent  for  Lammas  Day 
(5*^  S.  viiL  288.)— In  an  English  and  Welsh  dic- 
tionary in  my  possession,  by  Thos.  Edwards 
(Caerfallwch),  Lammas  is  defined  as  *'y  dydd 
cyntaf  0  Awst,  dydd  degwm  wyn" 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

Rennevillb  on  the  Bastille  (6**»  S.  viiL  307.) 
— I  should  like  to  supplement  Mr.  Enioht*s 
query  by  asking  whether  Renneville's  book  is  at 
all  to  be  relied  on  as  a  narrative  of  facts.  The 
writer  afterwards  settled  in  England,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, was  knighted  by  G^rge  II.  ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  with  the  author  of  the  article  upon 
him  in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  that  his  stories 
are  "  peu  vraisemblables." 

His  account  of  the  English  prisoners  in  the 
Bastille  might  be  tested  without  much  difficulty. 
He  finds  there,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Stinkson,  a 
broker  or  banker ;  Thomas  Burnet,  a  nephew  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  Bromneld,  a  Quaker, 
physician  to  the  queen  of  James  II.  at  St.  Crer- 
main.  C.  Elliot  Browne. 

John  Locke  (6»^  S.  viiL  307.)— The  anecdote 
relating  to  the  conversation  between  Dr.  Barrett 
and  Dr.  Kyle  is  evidently  without  foundation. 
Locke  was  expelled  from  Christchnrch,  Oxford,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1C84,  by  the  express  order 


of  Charles  IL,  as  convejed  to  Dr.  Fell  byL(ffd 
Sunderland  on  the  11th  of  November,  1684.  Tloee 
reasons  for  this  act  have  been  given  :  Locke  wss 
a  person  "  who  had  belonged  to  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury  " ;  he  was  said  to  "  associate  with  Um 
factious  and  disloyal "  in  Holland  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  book  which  denied 
the  divine  right  of  kings. 

None  of  I>>cke's  works  were  published  till  some 
years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  expulsion  fimn 
college,  therefore  no  passage  in  any  editio  princ^ 
oould  have  led  to  that  act.  In  Mr.  Christie's  Uf* 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  1871,  L  261,  there  is  a  letter 
of  Locke's  to  Lord  Pembroke,  dated  December  3, 
1684,  in  which  Locke  says,  "  I  do  soleomly  protest 
in  the  presence  of  Gk>d  that  I  am  not  the  author, 
not  only  of  any  libel,  but  not  of  any  pamphlet  or 
treatise  whatever  in  part  good,  bad,  or  indifferest" 
Dr.  Barrett  must  have  known  full  well  that  the 
book  which  Locke  did  not  write  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  expulsion ;  and  if  he  made  the  reply 
attributed  to  him,  he  was  in  feet  making  fan  of 
his  adversary  by  asserting  that  he  had  net  read 
the  first  edition. 

The  periodical  in  wtdcik  the  correspondence  with 
Bishop  Fell  is  inserted,  called  the  Stttdmt,  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1750,  not  1701.  It  was  a 
monthly  journal,  of  which  the  first  five  numbers 
were  cdled  the  Oxford  MonMy  MiseelUmy;  shet 
that  it  was  styled  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Monthly  Miscellany,  Edward  Solly. 

"  Peubsy  "  (S***  S.  viii.  288.)— Your  correspond- 
ent has  mistaken  the  reading  of  this  seBtesee. 
Drawn  out  at  length,  it  runs  thus :— "Item  pratam 
sepale  pertinens  ad  eandem  ecclesiam  valoie  per 
annum  xk" ;  and  taking  sepaJte  as  the  equivaleat 
for  sqniraU,  a  use  wmch  it  often  serves  (see 
Ducange,  sub  voce),  the  meaning  in  English  is:— 
"Also  a  meadow,  separated  from  other  lands,  be- 
longing to  the  same  church,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings."  Edmund  Tew,  M.A 

Early  Seventeenth  Century  MS.  Sbrmohs 
(5*»»  S.  viii.  281.)— In  reply  to  Dr.  Sparrow 
Simpson's  inquiry  whether  the  story  which  he 
quotes  from  a  MS.  sermon  is  original  or  not,  the 
following,  which  very  closely,  though  not  exactly, 
resembles  it,  may  be  mentioned. 

In  Zuinger's  Theatrum  Vita  J9'tifna?ue,  lib.  i?. 
vol.  vii.  p.  1910,  BasiL,  1586,  there  is  this:— 

"  Satyrns,  Eumelm  et  Prjtaait,  Paryaadae  Boepbori 
Gimmerii  regis  filii  (horom  enim  nomina  aeqaeati  sea 
hiatorias,  seu  fabulae,  quidam  Teluti  larras  indaxere).  de 
regno  contendebant,  quod  sibi  virtate  et  patris  defuooti 
benevolentia  deberi  pro  ee  qaiaque  aaserebat.  Ariopharnis 
1%racum  regis  ooneilio  uti  patris  cmdaTer  e  aepulebro 
emant,  arbori  alligaDt,  area  contendoat,  ut  qui  parentis 
cor  sagitia  transiiziaset  Tcma  regai  haerea  prasdicaretnr. 
Major  inediusqae  natu  directls  arcubu?,  iU«  quidem 
gattar,  hie  vera  pectus  medium,  illseao  odhue  corde, 
transfigit.  Natu  minimus  y£TtmfiIu8.^^L  pp«s  adhuc 
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seopun  aUingendiBuperaflMtyCradeHtateiii  etimpietatem 
tamtam  detestatas,  regno  Be  fiairibas  cedere  malle  dixit, 
^nam  in  patris  cadayer  impi«  eeerire.  Hoc  audito  rex 
ille  barbarus  dignum  esse  pnsdicaTit,  q«i  solus  patri  in 
regno  suecederet :  cum  et  virtiite  et  palenia  beneToIeDtia 
caeteris  duobus  se  svperiorem  eese  hoc  ipso  manifestayit 
Qainetiam  fratribus  duobus  hoc  judicium  reprebendenti- 
bos  Eumelum  annis  suis  eo  usque  juyit,  quoad  Batyro  et 
Piytani  interemptis  regno  potitus  est.  Ne  exemplum 
hoo  adsffvorov  esset,  nominibus  ex  Diodoro  mutuatis 
Gohonestarimus,  qui  de  horum  fraimm  bellis  Hb.  zz.  fuse 
trmctat" 

This  is  inserted  in  Beyerlinck's  Magnum 
Tfuatrum  Vita  Humana,  torn.  iv.  p.  407,  A. 
La»L,  1665. 

Gomelios  k  Lapide,  in  his  Commentary  on 
3  Kings  iii.  25,  makes  nse  of  the  story  in  an 
abridged  version,  and  subjoins  this  remark : — 

"  Sed  Diodorus  prsBter  nomina  ArSophamis  et  filiorum 
TOgis  Cimmeriorum  ml  tale  habet ;  quaie  mihi  idipsum 
de  fide  historica  suspectum  et  mythicum  Tidetur." 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St  Martin,  Oxon. 

The  story  mentioned  by  your  learned  corre- 
spondent Br.  Simpson,  conoeming  the  ancient 
worthy  who  lived  in  perplexity  and  died  in  doubt 
about  hislawful  issue,  is  the  subject  of  a  ballad, 
probably  published  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  the  title  of  ^*  A  Pleasant 
History  of  a  Gientleman  in  Thzacia,  which  had 
four  sonnes,  and  three  of  them  none  of  his  own : 
shewing  how  miraculously  the  true  heire  came  to 
enj^  his  inheritance." 

This  broadside,  which  was  reprinted  in  1847  in 
Mr.  Payne  Collier's  Book  of  Moxburghe  BaUads, 
sets  out  with  a  statement  that  the  story  was  ob- 
tained from  an  ancient  chronicle.  After  giving  an 
animated  description  of  the  course  of  events,  and 
showing  how  the  application  of  the  test  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  youngest,  or  fourth,  son— not 
the  third  as  in  the  sermcm— the  narrative  con- 
dudes  thus : — 

"  Tbe  judges  seeing  his  remorse, 
Tbej  then  concluded  all 
He  was  the  right ;  the  other  three 

Thej  were  wmatoralL 
And  so  he  straight  possessed  the  lands, 

Being  made  the  heire  of  all ; 
And  heaven  by  nature  in  this  kind 

Unto  his  heart  did  calL 
His  brothers  they  £d  envy  him, 

But  vet  he  need  not  care, 
And  01  his  wealth,  in  portions  large, 
Unto  them  he  ^d  share." 

Wm.  Underhill. 

Sbal  Imprbssioms  Waitted  (5*>»S.  viiL  267.)— 
In  Hartshome's  Hiitorical  MemoriaU  of  North- 
ampton, 1848,  p.  1,  is  a  cut  of  a  seal  which  appears 
to  be  that  inquired  for  by  Mr.  Glenn.    It  reads : 

81  .  REGIS .  EDWARDI .  ADRECOOK .  DEBITORVM.   The 

book  was  published  by  Abel  &  Sons,  Northampton, 
and  J.  H.  Parker,  London.        Sahxtel  Shaw. 
Andover. 


Pen  from  ak  Angel's  Wing  (5**»  S.  viiL  66, 
154,  337.)— CJompare— 
'*  There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky, 

So  fair  as  these ;  the  feather  whence  the  pen 
^  Wa$  shaped,  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  tnen, 

Droptfrwn  an  angel's  wing:  with  meisteoed  eye. 

We  read  of  faith,  and  purest  charity, 

In  statesman,  priest,  and  humble  citizen. 

Oh  !  could  we  copy  their  mild  rirtues,  then 

What  joy  to  liTe,  what  happiness  to  die  ! 

Methinks  their  Tery  names  shine  still  and  bright, 

Satellites  turning  in  a  lucid  ring, 

Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory ! " 

These  lines  ore  by  Wordsworth,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  some  editions  of  the  Lives  of  Walton  and 
Cotton.  John  Collins  Francis. 

E  Final  (6«>  S.  viiL  46,  234.)— Mr.  Hardy,  I 
think,  is  not  quite  right  in  assuming  the  e  in  heme 
had  the  function  of  protecting  the  length  of  the 
preceding  syllable,  nor  do  I  Uiink  Mr.  Ward's 
representation  correct  We  should  always  be  care- 
ful not  to  confound  sounds  with  letters,  and  this  e 
I  consider  to  be  a  letter  or  a  mere  sign  that  the 
preceding  vowel  is  meant  to  be  long,  just  as  in 
German  an  ^  is  employed  after  such  a  voweL 

There  was  no  mark  for  the  length  of  a  syllable  in 
Anglo-Saxon ;  the  numeral  one,  for  instance,  was 
written  an  and  on,  and  onlv  at  a  later  period  the 
final  e  was  adopted  as  an  indication  for  the  length. 
At  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  many  words.  There  was  a  striving 
to  lengthen  all  accented  short  syllables,  particulariy 
when  an  unaccented  one  foUowed  in  the  same 
word.  So  tdkS  became  tdk^,  and  afterwards  tak 
(written  taJce) ;  mMe,  from  magan,  became  make; 
and  l&t^  became  late.  The  same  change  took  place 
with  our  example ;  the  A.-S.  baata  (b&nd)  became 
first  bdni^,  and  afterwards  bane.  At  the  time  of 
these  changes  in  the  pronunciation,  other  words 
changed  their  orthogiaphy.  There  were  many 
monosyllables  with  a  long  vowel,  as  an  or  on,  pro- 
nounced an  and  on  (now  one).  These  words  now 
received  an  e  after  the  consonant,  of  course  at  a 
time  only  when  the  final  e  in  the  above  given 
examines  was  mute,  so  that  it  could  reaUy  be 
considered  as  a  sign  for  the  preceding  length, 
which  might  be  substituted  by  an  accent  or  any 
other  means.  F.  Bossnthal. 

HanoTer. 

"Shakespearean"  or  "Shakespearian"  (5*^ 
S.  viiL  41,  136,  160,  273.)— I  think  there  are  One 
or  two  things  in  Mr.  Marsh's  answer  to  me 
which  may  be  rejoined  to.  The  adjective  Shake- 
spearean with  e  is  not,  as  Mr.  Marsh  seems  to 
think,  an  invention  of  my  own.  I  have  seen  it  in 
print  several  times,  though  I  know  it  is  not  com- 
mon. But  of  more  importance  is  it  that  I  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Marsh's  examples  are  in  point,  for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  either  purely  Latin 
words  or  the  English  forms  of  such  words,  and 
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not  in  themselves  English.  Of  the  latter  class  is 
Grecian,  which  is  simply  the  English  form  of 
ChecianuBy  and  so  formed  of  course  from  Chrtda, 
and  not  from  Qruce ;  so  also  with  Cretan :  while 
Baddivianum  and  Walpoliana  are  of  the  former 
class,  formed  from  the  Latin  names  Baddivius 
and  Walpoliue,  not  from  the  English  ones. 

But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  myself  misled  Mr. 
Marsh  into  believing  that  I  wished  (strictly 
spiking)  to  put  the  ending  -ean  to  Shakespeare. 
It  is  not  so.  The  e  is  not  the  e  of  the  ending,  but 
the  e  of  the  name,  and  the  ending  will  be  -an, 
which  I  take  to  represent  -tan  with  the  %  sunk  in 
the  preceding  e.  And  so  it  would  be  with  Glad- 
etonean,  which  Mr.  Marsh  is  rij^ht  in  giving  to 
me  for  consistency's  sake.  With  his  general 
remarks  on  -tan  and  -ean  I  thus  quite  agree.  The 
final  e  marks  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  and  is  not  entitled,  as  Mr.  Marsh  says, 
to  give  the  same  suffix  as  the  diphthong  and  long 
voweL 

If  my  theory  is  correct,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
the  name  from  the  adjective.  In  the  present 
case,  if  we  only  saw  Mr.  Marsh's  adiective 
Shaketpearian,  how  should  we  know  whetner  he 
used  an  e  or  not?  whereas  ShaJcespearean  at 
once  gives  us  the  spelling  which  he  believes  cor- 
rect. 

It  seems  to  me  then,  speaking  shortly,  that— 
as  is  also  Mr.  Marsh's  opinion —the  ending  of 
"name-adjectives"  is  always  -ian ;  but  that,  in 
adding  this  to  such  names  as  end  in  a  vowel,  the 
i  shomd  be  dropped  instead  of  that  vowel.  Mr. 
Marsh  could  hardly  make  Novellian  the  adjec- 
tive of  the  name  NaveUOf  which  on  his  theory 
would  be  necessary. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

BexhiU. 

Folk-Speech  (Somersetshire)  (6*^  S.  viiL  44, 
275.) — I  observe  that  in  a  glossary  of  words  and 
phrases  in  use  in  Somersetshire,  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Somerset  Archseolomcal  Society  in 
1873,  we  have  the  following  as  in  Dorsetshire  : — 
Devil's  cow ;  dish- wash  or  dippity  washty ;  dumble- 
dore  ;  dunnick  ;  holme-screech,  not  home-Boreech. ; 
hoop ;  meat-weer ;  reddick  or  ruddick ;  reremouse ; 
skitty ;  snag ;  stout ;  swallow-pear  ;  wash-dish  ; 
wood-quist,  not  guest.  Other  folk-names  of  the 
same  character  from  this  county  are  : — 

Bte-bird.— The  whitethroat. 

JBedij^.—A  flea. 

Bell  flower  or  bell-rote,^  A  daffodil. 

Biddy's  0ye«.— Pannes. 

Birds'-peart. — Hips  and  haws. 

Blaekymoor*9  heauty.—Smtti  scabious. 

Buntowd. — Long-tailed  tit. 

BuUer  and  ^^m.— Toadflax. 

Co//<y.— Blackbird. 

CWuw^— Cowslip. 

DevU'9cree€h.T-Tht  swift. 

Fairy,  fare,  vare,—A  weasel. 


Fitch,  fiteket.—A  polecat. 

Flittermoute,~-A  oat. 

jPm«-pi>.— Hedgehog. 

OilUn-cup.—Bnittreup, 

Gool-freMh,—A  goldfinch. 

Granfer'gigglet.—WULl  orchis. 

Eag-%Mit.^A  titmouse. 

Hag-ropa.—Wil^  clematis. 

HaUt, — Hasel. 

Hay-tucker.— Hht  whitethroat 

Kamict, — Beat-harrow. 

Ladies* 'tmock, — Bindweed. 

iMmper-tcrwnp.—Cow  parsley. 

3fay*5«^.— Cockchafer. 

Oak'W^, — Cockchafer. 

Pini'twink,—Chh&nch. 

Fnmd-taHor.—Qold&nch. 

Rain-pie, — Woodpecker. 

jRanu-claws, — Crowsfoot. 

Seven-sleeper, — Dormouse. 

SinglMus.-~Tht  orchis. 

Skir-aevil, — Black  martin,  swift 

i9iia;9-9'aeil^— Stitch-wort. 

Stare^hatin.^Qlo^-woTnL 

TiUy-todger. — A  wren. 

Windle-tkrush,—Kedwmg, 

Woodwall,— Woodpecker, 

Zappingale,  zajfler,  or  mdUe.— Woodpecker. 

Jambs  Coleman. 
Allerton  Rectory. 

Special  Collections  op  Books  :  Highway- 
men (5«»  S.  vL  483,  544  ;  viL  40,  153,  294,  437, 
476 ;  viiL  57,  271.)— I  have  to  thank  the  several 
correspondents  who  have  so  kindly  given  me  infor- 
mation about  these  books,  both  through  the 
columns  of  "  N.  &  Q."  and  privately.  I  fear  your 
esteemed  correspondent  Olphar  Hamst  some- 
what misunderstands  my  object.  Fictions  of  any 
kind  upon  this  subject  are  not  of  much  use  to  me 
unless  thev  be  founded  upon  facts.  But  the  titles 
of  the  books  he  gives  will  be  useful  towards  making 
out  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  I  must 
thank  him  for  his  offer  to  lend  me  one  of  the  books 
he  refers  to.  The  information  which  Mr.  Mat- 
thews gives  is  very  valuable  to  me,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  generally. 
But  we  have  not  been  referred  to  a  tithe  of  the 
books  on  the  subject  as  yet,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  some  more.  J.  Fenderel-Brodhurst. 

Colchester. 

"  Toot  Hills  "  (5«»  S.  viL  461 ;  viiL  56, 138.) 
—An  entertaining  article  on  this  subject  appears 
in  Hone's  Year  Booh,  pp.  869-879.  A  bat  is 
given  of  upwards  of  sixty  places  '*  where  either 
Toot-hills  have  been,  or  now  exist,  or  else  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  some 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  Celtic  deity, 
Toot,  Tot,  Thoth,  or  Teut,  the  Tentates  of  Lucan." 
Our  Peterborough  one  is  not  mentioned. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

The  Counts  op  Yermandois  (5*^  S.  viiL  209, 
293.;— I  would  refer  Mr.  Mato  to  Ififmotrei 
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p(mr  servir  d,  VHUtoire  de  la  Province  de  Vermanr 
dois^  par  L.  P.  Colliette,  Cambray,  1771,  3  vols. 
8to.  Henri  Gausseron. 

John  English,  D.D.  (5«»  S.  viiL  67, 179.)— Le 
Keye  most  have  made  a  mistake  (if  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Marshall  is  correct  in  his  quota- 
tion) in  giving  Angust  18, 1643,  as  the  date  of  Dr. 
Eofi^Lsh's  death.    It  appears  from  the  inscription 
by  Dr.  English  in  the  parish  church  of  Chelten- 
ham (part  of  which  I  have  already  quoted)  that 
Jane    English,    "his     most    deare    wife,"    died 
August  8,  and  Marie,  his  daughter,  October  25, 
1643,  and  that  he, "  pins  coDJux  ac  moestus  parens," 
sunriyed  them.    He  has  inscribed  such  lines  as 
these : — 
**  Deare  sonles  &  bleat,  you  both  deliaered  bee, 
Haaing  exchanged  your  prisons  beefore  mee, 
Whilst  I  siuTiae  to  griene,  and  find  it  true. 
That  for  my  selfe  I  weepe  more  then  for  you." 

Walker,  I  presume,  is  right  in  giyiug  the  year 
1648,  as  quoted  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
DRspoE.  Abhba. 

Edward  Whallet,  the  Regicide  (6*^*  S.  viiL 
29, 118, 137, 177.)— Perhaps  F.  S.  A.  and  others 
interested  may  find  the  information  they  seek  in 
some  one  of  we  books  in  this  list,  which  covers  all 
the  American  publications  on  the  subject : — 

History  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  OoTemor  Hatchin- 
son.    (1764.)    Pp.215. 

A  History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  King  Charles  I., 
&c.     By  Esra  Stiles,  S.T.D.^  LL.I).    (Hartford,  1794.) 

A  History  of  the  Church  m  Narragansett.  By  Wilkins 
Updike,  LL.D.    Pp.350. 

Memoranda  concerning  Edward  Whalley  and  William 
Ooffe.  By  Franklin  B.  Dexter.  (Prom  the  Papers  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II.) 
8to.    Pp.82.    (1870.) 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Dexter*s  Memoranda.  By  Thomas 
T.  Trowbridge,  ion.  (From  the  Papers  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  YoL  II.)  8yo.  pam- 
phlet.   (1870.) 

A  Letter,  signed  **  Champlin,'' in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Pott  of  Not.  20  or  21, 1876. 

'Edward  Whalley,  the  Regicide.  A  Letter  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Pott  of  Dec.  8,  1876.  By  R.  P.  Robins, 
A.B. 

Edward  Whalley,  the  Regicide.  By  Robert  Patterson 
Robins,  A.B.  (From  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  YoL  I.,  No.  1 .)  8vo.  pamphlet 
Pp.  12. 

Edward  Whalley,  the  Regicide.  Letters  of  W.  H. 
Whitmore  and  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  D.D.,  m  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

Edward  Whalley,  the  Regicide.  Letter  of  R.  P. 
Robins  in  the  New  York  Nation  of  Sept.  8, 1877. 

Whalley,  the  Regicide.  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
D.  Neill,  D.D.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography,  Yol.  I.,  No.  8. 

These  works  cover  all  the  phases  of  discussion  con- 
cerning this  remarkable  man,  embracing  the  New 
England  and  Maryland  theories  as  to  the  place  of 
his  death  and  bnriaL  B,  P.  Bobins. 

Philadelphia,  U.S. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Penteet  of  JotiherL  Selected  and  Translated  with  the 
Original  French  Appended.  By  Henry  Attwe^I, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oak  Croitn,  &c.  (Mac- 
millan  k  Co.) 
Therb  have  been  in  France  some  verv  noisy  Jonberts, 
but  who,  in  spite  of  their  noise,  have  left  no  echoes  in 
the  world  to  keep  their  names  in  memory.  People  once 
trembled  at  the  speeches  of  the  Car6  Joubert,  constitu- 
tional Bishop  of  AngoulSme ;  generals  in  chief  risked 
their  heads  if  they  neglected  the  outspoken  orders  of 
Joubert  (de  I'H^rault),  the  Commissaire  Ordinateur  des 
Gnerres ;  and  people  soon  forgot  that  the  death  of  the 
great  General  JouDert,  at  Novi,  opened  the  way  whither 
the  ambition  of  the  then  called  buonapart6  was  taking 
him.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  quiet,  studious  Joubert 
(1754-1824),  designed  for  the  law,  but  devoted  to  studv 
and  literature,  who  has  left  a  name  in  the  world  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Prof  Attwell  has  prefixed 
to  his  work  a  clear  and  comprehensive  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  of  these  thoughts,  the  last  of  which 
Joubert  entered  in  his  journal  as  Le  lay  on  the  bed 
from  which  he  knew  he  was  never  again  to  rise.  It  was 
simple  enough,  a  sort  of  "  All  hail "  to  Him  in  whose 
presence  he  was  about  to  appear.  ''  22  Mars,  1824.  Le 
vrai,  le  bean,  le  juste,  le  saint."  This  Joseph  Joubert, 
of  Montignac,  Perigord,  lived  with  his  books,  and  with 
men  who  loved  them  and  him ;  and,  4n  his  lifetime,  he 
never  published  even  a  pamphlet.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  putting  down  his  thoughts  springing  from  intercourse 
with  his  dead  and  living  friends— bis  old  books  of  an  old 
world,  and  his  contemporaries  with  whom  he  studied 
the  world  about  them.  The  Penteet  were  first  collected 
and  published  in  1838.  They  were  no  more  originally 
intended  for  the  public  than  were  the  essays  of  Mon- 
taigne by  their  author.  They  are  not  cynical  like 
Rochefoucauld's  maxims,  not  as  polished  perhaps  as  the 
penteet  of  Pascal,  nor  **  characteristic  "  like  the  well- 
known  work  by  La  Bruy^re ;  and  ]ret  they  are  pleasantly 
cynical  at  times,  and  polished  in  the  thinker's  own 
original  way,  and  suggestive  of  portraiture  of  character, 
which  findis  expression  often  in  sharp  epigrammatic 
form ;  and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  a  few  of  them  are  com- 
monplace enough.  When  spesJcing  of  himself,  in  some- 
thing of  the  Montaigne  manner,  Joubert  says :  **  I 
resemble  the  poplar,  that  tree  which,  even  when  old, 
still  looks  young. '  In  the  following  there  is  a  touch  of 
the  cynicism  alluded  to  above:  "In  France  people 
seem  to  love  the  arts  for  the  sake  of  criticizing  them, 
far  rather  than  for  the  pleasure  they  afford  " ;  and  **  To 
be  capable  of  respect  is  well  nigh  as  rare  at  the  present 
day  as  to  be  worthy  of  it,"  is  of  the  same  mint  Jou- 
bert thinks  that  "most  of  the  penteet  of  Pascal  upon  laws, 
manners,  and  customs  are  Montaiffne*s  penteet  remo- 
delled." Of  F6nelon  he  says :  '*  Fenelon  can  pray,  but 
he  cannot  instruct  As  a  philosopher  he  is  almost 
divine,  and  as  a  theologian  almost  ignorant."  This 
is  like  Pascal,  only  that  he  would  not  have  said  *'  F6ne- 
lon,"  but  have  hidden  the  personality  under  a  classical 
name.  As  samples  of  the  original  fruit,  the  following 
are  noteworthv :  **  La  tendresse  est  le  repos  de  la  pas- 
sion." **  On  n  est  avec  dignity  Spouse  et  veuve  qu'una 
fois."  **  Ce  qui  est  vrai  &  la  lampe  n*est  pas  toujours 
vrai  au  soleil."  For  hundreds  of  other  examples  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  which  may 
be  taken  up  for  a  minute  or  for  an  hour,  and  never  laid 
down  without  the  reader  finding  he  has  been  furnished 
with  some  new  matter  for  thought  and  enjoyment 
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The  QiiaHerly  Review.  No.  288.  (Murray.) 
The  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  hardly  demands 
a  word  of  notice ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  everybody's  hands, 
but  everybody  is  also  discussing  two  articles  which  recall 
the  old  "slashing"  times  and  writers.  One  is  headed 
"The  New  Republic  and  Modem  Philosophers/'  in 
which  heterodoxy  is  singularly  buifeted.  Tne  second, 
**  The  Liberal  Party  and  Foreign  Politics/'  is  an  uncom- 
promising attack,  not  so  much  on  the  party  as  against 
some  members  of  it,  and  notably  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
whom  the  reviewtr  thinks  the  guilt  of  the  bloodshed  in 
the  present  savage  war  in  some  measare  rests. 

The  SettUnuht  of  the  Co^tthUiou,  1689-1784,  by  Prof. 
Rowley,  forms  the  last  instalment  of  Epockt  tf  EnMk 
History  (Longmans).  During  this  period,  says  the  Pro- 
fenor,  aptly  snmmarixiBg  the  events  of  nlaety-flve  yean 
as  regmi  this  country,  the  English  "  lost  the  American 
colonies  of  their  own  planting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  twice  overcame  in  war  the  most  warlike  Boropean 
power,  wrested  from  this  same  power  its  great  American 
colonies,  crushed  its  strength  in  India,  and  began  build- 
ing up  in  that  country  a  grand  empire  for  themselves." 

Fahlei  de  La  Fontaine,  Books  I.  XL,  edited,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Bowden  Smith,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  of  Rugby  jRivingtons.)— The  object  of 
the  editor  is  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  English  public- 
school  boys  in  learning  French,  and  to  make  French  and 
Latin  go  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Smith  describes  La  Fon- 
taine as  one  who,  while  loving  all  that  was  bright  and 
kindly  and  pleasurable,  would  turn  fh>m  the  reverse  with 
a  good-humoured  laugh. 

LtUiee  Eden  ;  or,  the  Lampt  of  Earth  and  the  lAghi  of 
Heaven  (Shaw  &  Co.)— This  is  another  of  Miss  BmiW  S. 
Holt's  pleasing  tales  —a  tale  of  the  last  days  of  King 
Henrv  VlII.  It  is,  says  the  authoress,  espeoially  a  story 
for  girls,  and  more  especially  for  girls  whom  circum- 
stances are  about  to  plunge  into  the  ocean  of  the  werid. 

The  Orioin.  of  the  World  according  to  Revelation  and 
Science.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.O.S.,  Prin- 
cipal of  M'Gill  University,  Montreal  (Uodder  &  Sftough- 
ton.)— In  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  throw  as  much 
light  as  possible  on  the  present  condition  of  the  much- 
agitated  questions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  worid  and 
its  inhabitants;  at  a  still  nigher  end,  however,  the 
author  would  aim,  that  of  aiding  thoughtful  men  per- 
plexed with  the  apparent  antagonisms  of  soienoe  and 
religion. 

Fbox  Messrs.  Bagster  k  Sons  we  have  received  vol.  ix. 
(Assyrian  texts)  of  Records  of  the  Paet :  being  Engliek 
Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Monuments, 
We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  extreme 
value  of  this.series,  now  appearing  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Birch.  To  the  present  volume  Dr.  Oppert  has 
contributed  three  translations,  and  there  is  one  also 
from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  and  learned  George  Smith, 
which,  unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to  revise  before 
his  last  fatal  mission  to  Assyria.— Ziy^  and  Death,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  White  (EUiot  Stock),  is  a  reply  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Baldwin  Brown's  lectures  on  conditional  immortality. 
Three  letters  on  the  same  subject,  by  Rev.  8.  Minton, 
are  appended. 

Fbom  Messrs.  Pickering  we  have  received  pt  iii.  of 
In  the  Beginning:  Rmnarks  on  Certain  Modem  Views 
of  the  Oremtion,  by  R.  H.  Sandys,  M.A.— Hargrove 
Saunders :  Inductive  Metrology ;  or,  the  Recovery  of 
Ancient  Measures  from  the  Monuments,  by  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.— E.  W.  Allen :  French  Jesuits  in  England: 
Selections  from  Certain  Rhvwus  {with  Notes)  lately 
published  at  Paris,  by  Z.  W.  Hinton,  Yicar  of  Feoken- 


ham.  And  Parker  k  Co. :  Onthe  DseofSymboUe  Devices 
on  Sepulchral  Memorials,  byT.  SmitL— Pamphlets  on 
Annals  of  Rousham,  by  W.  Wing;  On  M8S.  and  Rare 
Books  in  the  Maidstone  Museum,  by  S.  W.  Ken^, 
M.A.,  have  reached  us;  also  No.  124  of  Hie  New  Eng- 
land Historioal  and  OeneaXogical  Register, 

All  readers  of  <*  N.  &  Q."  wiio  are  speciaUy  iatsftstsi 
in  Egyptian  obelisks  would  do  well  to  possess  thensslves 
of  last  week's  Builder,  In  one  capital  engraving  wiU 
be  found  ''a  rendezvous  of  Egyptian  obelisks,**  some  of 
the  important  ones  known  to  travellers,  and  aho  those 
"which  have  been  carried,  through  the  seal,  if  not  the 
cupidity  of  conquerors,  over  a  tho«sand  miles  of  land, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  water."  A  Incii 
description,  giving  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  obeliaks, 
accompanies  the  engraving. 

Mr.  Jaxes  Nkalb's  elaborate  work.  The  Abbey  CSIvrdt 
of  S,  Alban,  Hertfordshire,  in  imperial  folio,  with  sixty 
plates,  will  be  pobfished  by  sabsenptiDa  abovft  Christmas 
next. 

A  RiPRiKT  of  the  journal  of  Dowsing,  the  eelebiated 
English  iconoclast,  is  aanomoed  to  eoaamence  in  the 
Ipswich  JoumeU  of  Tuesday  next. 


^dticfiT  to  CorrfiTpoiilif nU. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pabUcationy  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Philo.  L. — The  word  seems  to  have  been  an  accepted 
word,  and  not  neoessarilv  a  slang  one.  Compare  Pislofs 
phrase  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Acti  se.  S)^ 
**  Convey,  the  wise  it  calL    Steal  t  fob !  a  Aco  for  the 

Shrase,'^  with  the  following  sentence  from  the  Epistle  of 
eremy,  which  forms  the  sixth  chapter  of  Bamch  : 
"Sometimes  also  the  priests  convey  trom  their  gods" 
(decked  out  idols)  "  gold  and  silver,  and  bestow  it  upon 
themselves."  "TJnde  subtrahunt  sacerdotes  ab  eis 
aurum  et  argentom,  et  erogant  illud  in  semitipsos," 
edit  1647.  '  ^-^^  »r^ 

C.  L.  W.  asks:  "In  which  of  the  comity  histories  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  can  be  found  the  best  and  foUest 
aoconnt  of  the  county  families  and  genealogies!  " 

Miss  Martdt  (Newland  Hurst,  Droitwioh)  requests 
her  name  may  be  added  to  the  oollectors  of  book-plales 
who  desire  to  exchange  duplicates. 

T.  D.— This  has  all  been  said  before.  See  4(b  a  IL 
370,  under  "  KentUh  Tails." 

MiHSTBR.— There  is,  or  was,  a  Gibraltar  in  Sheffield ; 
also  a  Lilliput  near  Deal. 

J.  K.— For  "  Dame,"  as  a  title,  see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  4*  S. 
iv.l36;  xi.  196,  259. 

Jos.  B.  Watson  should  apply  to  the  authorities  at 
South  Kensington. 

J.  0.  {ante,  p.  820.)— We  have  a  letter  for  you. 

W.  G.  B.— Many  thanks  for  this  oourte^. 

J.  G.— Next  week  if  possible. 

Chas.  Williams.— Tes. 

D.  C.  R— CerUinly. 
F.  W.  F.-Yes. 

irOTIOM. 

Editorial  Communications  shenld  be  addressid  to  **  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '*The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  diocline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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finXti. 

EAR.BINGS. 

That  the  custom  of  wearing  ear-riDgs  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  remotest  antiquity  requires 
no  further  proof  than  a  mere  reference  to  the  most 
ancient  of  extant  histories,  the  Pentateuch.  The 
book  of  Grenesis  enables  us  to  trace  it  back  not 
only  to  the  Jews,  but  even  to  the  pastoral  tribes 
which  peopled  the  East  long  centuries  before  the 
Jews  bad  come  into  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.  Amongst  the  presents  which  Abraham's 
servant  carried  with  him,  when  he  went  forth  to 
take  a  wife  unto  Isaac,  and  which  he  gave  to 
Rebekah  at  the  well,  was  "  a  golden  ear-ring  of 
half  a  shekel  weight "  (Grenesis  xxiv^  22).  After 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  when  the  Israelites,  growing 
impatient  that  Moses  delayed  to  come  out  of  the 
mount,  caused  Aaron  to  make  them  gods  which 
should  go  before  them,  it  was  out  of  the  golden 
ear-rings  which  were  in  the  ears  of  their  wives,  of 
their  sons,  and  of  their  daughters,  that  he  fashioned 
the  golden  calf : — 

**  And  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ear-rings 
which  were  in  their  ears,  and  brought  them  unto  Aaron. 

"  And  he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned 
it  with  a  n-aTing  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten 
calf :  and  they  said,  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."— Exodus 
xxzii.  8,  4. 

Amongst  the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabs  we  meet  with 
the  same  custom,  derived  in  all  probability  from 


the  same  source.  The  Ishmaelite  captives  taken 
by  the  men  of  Israel  in  their  expedition  against 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  all  wore  golden  ear-rincs. 
These  were  given  to  Gideon  as  his  share  of  the 
booty,  and  made  by  him  into  an  ephod  : — 

"And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  would  desire  a  request 
of  you,  that  ye  would  give  me  every  man  the  ear-rings 
of  his  prey.  (For  they  had  golden  ear-riogs,  because 
they  were  Ishmaelites.) 

"And  they  answered.  We  will  willingly  give  them. 
And  they  spread  a  garment,  and  did  cast  therein  every 
man  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey. 

"And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he 
requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of 
gold."— Judges  riii.  24-26. 

Petronius  confirms  this  testimony,  and  mentions 
the  custom  of  piercing  the  ears  as  characteristic  of 
the  Arabs.  "Fierce  our  ears,  says  Giton,  that  we 
may  look  like  Arabs  "  : — 

"  Ita,  tamq^am  servi  ^thiopes  et  praesto  tibi  erimus, 
sine  tormentorum  injuria  hilares,  et  permutato  colore 
imponemus  inimicis.  Quin  ta,  inquit  Giton,  et  circum- 
cide  nos  ut  Judaei  videamur:  et  pertunde  anres,  at 
imitemur  Arabes,  et  increta  facies  ut  suos  Gallia  elves 
putet."— Petronius,  Satyricon,  cap.  102. 

The  luxurious  Persians  were  noted  for  the 
extravagance  which  they  displayed  in  adorning 
their  persons  with  gold  and  gems.  Ear-rings  were 
amongst  the  most  costly  of  the  ornaments  with 
which  they  tricked  themselves,  and  were  worn  by 
men  as  well  as  by  women.  This  we  learn  from 
a  passage  in  which  St.  Augustin  condemns  the 
effeminate  custom  as  disgraceful  and  unlawful : — 
"  Persse  mulierum  more  inaures  habent,  quod  hie 
inhonestum  et  illicitum  est''  (Augustin,  Operay 
t.  iv.  cap.  115). 

It  may  also  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  the 
death  of  the  Persian  king  Perozes,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  against  the  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns. 
Suddenly  perceiving,  as  he  rode  at  headlong  speed 
against  the  enemy,  that  a  deep  pit  lay  in  his 
course,  and  being  unable  to  check  his  speed, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  charging  ranks  be- 
hind him,  he  threw  away  a  pearl  of  great  beauty 
which  he  wore  in  his  right  ear,  that  nobody  should 
wear  the  incomparable  jewel  after  him  : — 

Kai  n€/)of>/i/  fikWovra  h  to  fidpa^pov  tovto 
€fX7r€<T€i(r0ai  ^ao-i  rod  T€  Sctvov  y<T0ij(r6aL  Kot 
TO  fxdpyapoVf  6  ol  XcvKoraTov  re  Kal  pLcykOov^ 
virepBoki'i  €VTtuov  €^  turos  Scf tov  dTf^KpktiaTO. 
acpcAoi/ra  ptwai,  ottws  o^  fxrj  tls  avTo  oTTiCW 
<^opotr)y  €7r€4  a^vo^mrov  xnrip^ivias  ^v,  oTov  ouxrw 
Trp6T€pov  h€p(i}  TO)  ^ao-tXc?  y€yov€v, — Procopius, 
Dt  Bello  FwsicOy  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

Ear-rings  are  also  mentioned  by  Agathias  as  an 
ornament  of  distinction  amongst  the  Medes.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  booty  fathered  on  the  battle- 
field after  the  defeat  of  Nacnoragan  : — 

Ov  yhp  fxovov  doTrCSas  Kal  OcjpaKas  tvvov  Kal 

y(t}pVTOVS  P^XwV  iviOl   TiaV  K€lfX€VU)V  €7r€<f>€pOVTOj 

dWd  ararrovs  yap  7rayxpv(rovs  Kal  7r€piO€paia> 
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Kol  cXXojSio,  Kol  aXXa  arra  roiaSc  %^r}Xvirp€7rrj 
irouclXuara  Koi  Trcptcpyo,  orrolois  oWvrt/xoTcpoi 
Tiav  mtBdv  ivayXatQavrai,  rov  fxakkov  cfvat 
dpl&nkoi  Kol  Tov  aXXov  ofiiXov  aTroK^Kpio'dau — 
Agamias  Bistoria,  lib.  iii.  cap.  28. 

In  hU  Ant  Satire  Juvenal  recognizes  a  Baby- 
lonian by  the  rings  in  his  ears  :— 
"Nattu  ad  Euphratom,  moUea  quod  in  aure  fenestrao 

Arguerint"  Sat  L  104. 

Xenophon  seeros  to  consider  them  as  peculiar  to 
the  Lydians,  for  he  tells  ois  that  the  ears  of  Apol- 
lonis  were  pierced  in  the  Lydian  fashion  : — 

'Ettci  cyw  avTOV  ciSov,  cSsttc/j  AvSov,  du<})OT€fya 
Ta  Jra  rcrpvTrqp.rivov. — Xenophon,  Anoh(x$is^  liL 
cap.  1. 

Bat  Dio  Chrysostomus  implies  that  amongst 
these,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Phrygians,  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  them  was  restricted  to  children, 
but  without  difference  of  sex  : — 

Ot  8€  rprja'avT€S  ro  irepov  ovs  Xpva-Cov  Ivc- 
^akov — TovTo  fJL€v  yap  Kopats  /xoAAov  Itt/jcttc 
Ktt*  TraLcl  AvBiiiv,  y  ^pvywv, — Dio  Chrysostomus^ 
cap.  zxxiL 

We  gather  from  Plautus  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  not  behind  the  Eastern  nations,  and  that  they 
wore  rings  in  their  ears  as  though  they  had  no 
finj^ers  to  their  hands  that  they  could  more 
fittingly  adorn  with  them : — 

**  Mil.  Video  homines  sarcinatos  coneequi 
Atque  ut  opinor  digitos  in  manibus  non  babent. 

Ag.  Qui  jam  1  MiL  Quia  incedunt  annulatis  auribus. 
Adibo  ad  hosce  atque  compellabo  Punied." 

Plautus,  Panulus,  Act  r.  sc.  2. 

Whether  in  imitation  of  the  Carthaginians  or  of 
their  own  parent-nations,  the  other  colonists  of 
Africa  adopted  the  general  fashion.  It  supplied 
Cicero  with  a  sharp  retort  against  Octavius,  who 
pretended  not  to  be  able  to  catch  the  orator's 
words.  "You  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
hearing  me,"  he  said,  "for  your  ears  are  assuredly 
well  pierced."  This,  adds  the  narrator,  was  an 
allusion  to  Octavius's  Lybian  origin  : — 

"  Octavius  qui  natu  nobilis  Tidehatur,  Ciceroni  reoi- 
tanti  ait,  Non  audio  qusB  diois,  ille  respondit,  certe  sole- 
baa  bene  foratas  habere  aures.  Hoc  e6  dictum  est  quod 
OctaTius  Lybia  oriundui  eraf—Macrobius,  Saturn, 
lib.  tU.  cap.  8. 

The  Emperor  Macrinus,  a  Mauritanian,  wore 
ear-rincs  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his 
native  land  : — 

Ta  T€  yelp  aX.Xa.Kal  to  ovs  to  ctc/jov,  Kara  to 
Tocs  ttoXaois  t(ov  mavptov  CTri^wpiov,  Si€T€Tprjro, 
— Dion  Cassius,  lib.  IxviiL  cap.  2. 

When  Alexander  came  into  India,  he  found 
the  same  fashion  of  adorning  the  ears  with  rings 
and  jewels  which  existed  in  Persia  and  in  his  own 
coontry.  One  of  the  Indian  princes  who  came 
out  to  meet  him  wore  pearls  of  great  size  hanging 
from  his  ears,  "Ex  auribus  pendebant  insignes 


candore  et  magnitudine  lapilli "  (Curtios,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  1). 

Amongst  the  Greeks  it  was  neither  imitation 
nor  the  mere  love  of  ornament  which  gave  rise  to 
the  fashion.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  having  declared 
that  if  they  wished  to  have  good  citizens  they 
were  to  put  what  they  held  most  precious  into  tht 
ears  of  their  children,  misunderstanding  the  god's 
meaning,  they  pierced  the  children's  ears,  and 
adorned  them  with  gold  : — 

Tou  yap  'AttoAXcdi'OS  ctirorros,  ci  ^Xoimtiv 
av8pas  aya^vs  €V  tq  TroXct  ycvco-^at,  to  icaA- 
Xio^TOV  efiPaXtiV  Tocs  u)crl  rdv  vaCStav,  oi  8( 
Tp//orairr€S  TO  €T€povt  xpvo-lov  cvc^aXov,  ou 
o-vvkvrei  tov  %€ov. — Dio  Chrysostomus^  cap.  xxxiL 

One  example  may  suffice  to  show  that  the 
Romans,  in  spite  of  the  invectives  of  their  satirists 
against  the  extrava|;ant  luxury,  were  not  more 
free  from  it  than  their  neighbours.  Lolia  Paalina 
is  represented  by  Pliny  as  laden  with  pearls  and 
emeralds  and  ornaments  of  every  descriptioD, 
amongst  which  ear-rings  are  not  forgotten  :— 

**  Loliam  Paulinam,  quie  fuit  Caii  principit  matrooa, 
ne  serio  quidem,  aut  solemni  cflsrimoniarum  ali<^ 
apparatu,  sed  mediocrium  etiam  sponsalium  ccena,  ndi 
sroaragdis  marKariti8<)ue  opertam,  alterno  textu  folgeii' 
tibus.  toto  capite,  crinibus,  spira,  auribus,  coUo,  mooili* 
bus,  digitisque.** — Pliny,  HitL  NaL,  lib.  ix.  cap.  85. 

A  passage  in  Saxo  Grammaticus  enables  ns 
to  bring  down  the  custom  of  wearing  ear-rings 
still  nearer  to  our  time  and  to  our  own  country. 
He  relates  how  King  Sweno,  in  his  need,  found 
amongst  the  Danish  matrons  the  assistance  which 
he  could  not  obtain  from  the  men,  and  how  they 
sold  their  ear-rings  to  procure  the  price  of  his 
ransom  : — 

"Sueno  virili  defectus  auxilio,  foemineum  ezpertos 
est.  Nam  cum  exbaustis  regni  opibus,  ne  anrum  qaidem 
redemptionis  ejus  suppetere  Tideretur,  tanta  ei  matron- 
arum  numanitas  affuit,  ut  detractis  aurium  insignibns, 
cfeteroque  cultu  certatim  digestam  pondere  summatn 
explerent,  plus  commodi  in  salute  Principis,  qnam  oma- 
mentorum  suorum  specie  reponentes.' — Saxo  Oram- 
matious,  Hislor.  Dani,,  lib.  x. 

That  the  fashion,  which  we  have  traced  through 
so  many  nations,  owed  its  origin  to  feminine 
vanity,  and  a  love  of  showy  and  costly  ornaments, 
is  too  natural  and  too  evident  to  require  proot 
Were  this  necessary,  the  invectives  of  the  early 
fathers  would  supply  us  with  abundant  material 
Their  testimony  is,  moreover,  borne  out  byUie 
profane  writers.  ^Elian  represents  the  women  of 
antiquity  as  "overflowing  with  vanity,"  which 
showed  itself  bv  the  adornment  of  theur  persons 
with  crowns  ana  ear-rings  : — 

IIws  8k  ov  Si€pp€0v  vTrorpvKfrtjs  di  TroXAai  Tw^• 
yvvaiKiav  ;  twl  p^v  yap  tt/s  K€<l>aXrjs  aT€<f>d\ni)V 
eir€TC^€vro  v^Xnv,  tovs  8k  TroSas  a-avBaXoi^ 
VTTcSouirro.  €K  0^  Twi'  iHirrmv  dvrals  ivMTia  pojcpa 
€ir€Kp€pavTa.  Kal  rdvra  at  iravv  iraXaiaL — 
iElian,  Varia  HistoruB,  lib»  i  cap.  \S, 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Ulpian  mentions  ear-rings  amongst  the  useless 
ornaments  adopted  by  the  vanity  of  the  fair  sex  : 

'*  Omamenta  multebria  sunt  quibus  malier  ornatur, 
relati  inaures,  armill»,  Tiriolse,  annoli,  prseter  Bigna- 
torios,  et  omnia  qusB  adnuUam  aliam  rem  parantur  quam 
corporis  ornandi  causa.  Quorum  in  numero  etiam  bae 
sunt,  aurum.  gemmss.  lapilli,  <}iii  aliam  in  se  uuUam 
utilitatem  hA\)ent'*^Pandut,  hb.  xxzir. 

Amongst  the  laws  of  the  Saxons  it  b  expressly 
enjoined  that  car-rings  and  necklaces,  and  such 
like  articles  of  feminine  finery,  should,  at  the 
mother's  death,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  daughter  :— 

"Mater  moriens  filio  terraro,  mancipia,  pecuniam 
dimittat :  fili»  Tero  spolia  colli,  id  est,  marsenas,  mus- 
cas,  monilia,  inaures,  Testes,  armillas,  vel  ^uicquid  orna- 
menti  proprii  videbatur  babui8ae."~Tit.  vi.  §  6. 

In  the  ancient  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
ear-rings  ore  mentioned  as  amongst  the  ornaments 
employed  by  women  to  enhance  their  charms,  and 
to  assure  the  triumph  of  their  beauty.  In  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith  it  is  said  that  she  put 
on  her  rings,  her  bracelets,  and  her  ear-rings,  "  to 
deceive  the  eyes  of  men  "  : — 

"  Quumque  sumens  sandalia  adhibaisset  pedibus  suis 
et  circumposuisset  brachialia  et  armillas  annulosque  et 
inanres  ac  totum  mundum  suum,  denique  yenuste  se 
ooropoBuissetad  deoipiendum  Yirorum  oculos." — Vulgate, 
Jadith,  cap.  z. 

Homer  shows  us  Juno  putting  on  ear-rings,  be- 
sides the  girdle  of  Venus,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  Jupiter  : — 

Zwo-aTO  3c  (o}vr]v  eKarov  ^vadvots  dpapviav' 
€V  6*  dpa  €pfiaTa  -^KiV  ivrprtroicrL  Xo^oiiri, 
Tpiy\r)va,  pjopoivra"  X^P^^  **  aTrcXa/xTrcro  ttoXXi}. 

Iliad,  xiT.  181. 
"  A  golden  zone  her  swelling  bosom  bound ; 
Far-beaminj?  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear. 
Each  gem  illumln'd  with  a  triple  star." 

Pope's  trans. 

Claudian  represents  a  mother  adorning  her 
daughter  with  gems  and  ear-rings  to  meet  a  suitor : 

<'  Ac  Yelut  officiis  trepidantibus  ora  poellas 
Spe  propiore  tori  mater  sollertior  ornat 
Adveniente  proco,  vestesque  et  cingula  comit 
Saepe  manu,  viridique  augustat  jaspide  pectus, 
Snbstringitque  comam  gemmis,  et  coUa  monili 
Circuit,  et  baccis  onerat  candentibus  aures : 
Sic  oculis  placitura  tuis,  inaignior  auctis 
Collibus,  et  nota  major  se  Roma  videndam 
Obtulit." 

Claudian,  De  VI.  Com.  Honor.,  523. 

Ear-rings  also  appeaf  to  have  been  amongst  the 
love  tokens  which  suitors  presented  to  their  mis- 
tresses, for  in  the  Odyssey  they  ore  mentioned 
amongst  the  gifts  brought  to  Penelope  by  Eury- 
damas : — 

"Epfiara  6'  EvpvSdfJLavTi  Svco  ^cpaTTOvrcs  IvctKav, 
TDiyXw/uta,  /xopo€VTa*  x^P*5  S*  airikafitrero  TroWrj. 

Odyu.,  XTiiL  298. 

That  they  were  amongst  the  ornaments  of  the 
bride  we  learn  from  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  : 


Ot  8'  €7r€c  ovv  X€Xi(ov  €V7roii}T0)v  kirkp-qa-avy  ^ 
Koa'piov  fJL€V  ol  irpioTOV  diro  \poos  €?A€  <^a€tvov, 
TTOpiras  T€,  yvafiTrrds  ^'  IXtKas,  KctAvKcxs  T€,  koi 

0/3/JU)VS. 

E«c  A^pooiTfjv,  V.  164. 
Claudian  further  informs  us  that  they  also  formed 
a  part  of  the  wedding  presents  given  to  the  bride  : 
"  Certatimque  noTis  onerant  connubia  donia 

Cingula  Cymothoo,  rarum  Galatea  monila, 

Et  gravibus  Spatale  baccis  diadema  ferebat 

Intextum,  rubro  quai  legerat  ipsa  profundo." 

Claudian,  De  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mante,  r.  165. 
From  being  worn  as  ornaments  ear-rings  came  to 
be  considered   as  distinctive    of   rank,  even  of 
royalty.      Lucifer    Callaritanus    mentions    them 
amongst  the  regalia  in  an  epistle  to  Constantius  : 

"  Debemus  vereri  regni  tui  diadema,  inaurem  etiam  et 
dextrooheria,  debemus  insignes,  quas  esse  censes  Testes 
tuas,  honorare."— Ad  Constantium,  De  non  pareendo  in 
Detim  delinquenlibut. 

Apuleius  tells  us  that  Plato,  as  being  of  noble 
family,  wore  gold  in  his  ears : — 

"  Auri  tantum,  quantum  puer  nobilitatis  insigne  in 
auricula  gestavit."— Apuleius,  De  Hahitvdxne,  lib.  i. 

To  understand  the  invectives  of  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  against  a  fashion  which  is  now- 
a-days  considered  blameless  bv  most  people,  we 
must  form  an  idea  of  the  fabulous  price  given  for 
the  useless  ornaments.  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
Galba  pledged  one  of  his  mother's  ear-rings  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  a  journey  from  Rome 
into  Lower  Germany  :  "  Ex  aure  matris  detractum 
unionem  pigneravit  ad  itineris  impensas  "  (Sueto- 
nius, Aulus  Vitellitis,  cap.  vii.). 

But  doubtless  the  most  costly  as  well  as  the 
most  celebrated  ear-ring  on  record  is  that  which 
contained  the  pearl  which  Cleopatra  dissolved  in 
vinegar,  and  swallowed,  to  show  Antony  that  she 
was  capable  of  giving  a  banquet  of  which  the 
expense  should  amount  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
sesterces.    The  wager  is  related  by  Pliny  :— 

*'  Cleopatra,  quum  exquisitis  quotidie  Antonius  sagina' 
retur  epulis,  superbo  siinul  ac  procaci  fastu,  ut  regina 
meretrix,  lautitiam  ejus  oranem  apparatumque  ob- 
trectans,  quserente  eo  quid  adstrui  magnificentiss  posset, 
respondit,  una  se  ccena  centies  HS  abaumturam.  Cupie- 
bat  discerc  Antonius,  sed  fieri  posse  non  arbitrabatur. 
Ergo  sponsionibus  factis  postero  die  quo  judicium  age- 
batur,  magnificam  alias  coenam,  ne  dies  periret,  sed 
quotidtanam  Antonio  apposuit,  irridenti.  computatio- 
nemque  expostuknti.  At  ilia  corollarium  id  esse,  et 
consumturam  earn  coenam  taxationem  conftrmans,  solam- 
que  se  centies  HS  coenaturam.  inferri  mcnsam  secundam 
jussit  Ex  prsBpepto  ministri  unum  tantum  vas  ante 
earn  posuere  aceti,  cujus  asperitas  visque  in  tabem  mar- 
garitas  rcaolvit.  Oerthat  auribus  cum  maxime  smgulare 
illud,  et  vere  nnicum  naturae  opua  Itaque  exspectante 
Antonio  quidnam  esset  actura,  detractum  alteram 
mersit,  a^  liquefactum  absorbuit.  Injecit  alten  manum 
L.  Plancus,  judex  sponsionis  ejus,  eum  quoque  paranti 
simlli  modo  absumere.  yictumque  Antonium  pronun- 
tiavit,  omine  rato."— Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  58.  • 
It  is  intelligible  that  the  spectacle  of  such  use- 
less luxury,  of  the  extravagance  which  led  the 
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matrons  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  suspend  whole 
patrimonies  to  their  ears— **bina  ac  terna  patri- 
monia  auribus  pendebant "  (Seneca,  De  Beneficie^ 
1.  xii.  cap.  9) — should  have  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  more  serious.  "  0  quantorum  neces  in  auribus 
pendent  omatse  matronae !"  exclaims  Zeno,  in  a 
passage  which  is  not  altogether  without  its  appli- 
cation in  our  days : — 

"  Omamentum  quod  si  solvas  in  pretiam,  difltribuM- 
qae  necessitatibiu  singaloram,  ex  eorum  respiratione 
cognosces,  quantomm  malo  ille  constet  omatus." — Zeno 
Martyr,  Serm.  de  Justitia. 

L.  BARBi. 

BUckebarg. 

THE  GREAT  STONE  OP  THOR. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  very  interesting 
relic  of  Saxon  or  Danish  heathendom,  which  is 
scarcely  at  all  known,  and  which  I  fear  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Tnurstaston,  or  Thor-stane-ton,  is  a  small  parish 
in  the  county  of  Chester,  situated  in  the  hundred 
of  Wirrall,  the  narrow  peninsula  between  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey,  about  eight  miles  from  Birken- 
head, on  a  high  ridge  of  land  overlooking  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee.  The  territory  is  very  limited, 
containing  only  711  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
common  land,  with  155  inhabitants,  and  no  vil- 
lage. It  has  a  miniature  church,  situated  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  old  manor  house. 

In  a  secluded  part  of  the  common  there  is  a 
natural  amphitheatre  of  four  or  five  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  sloping  banks,  brilliant  in  the  autumn 
with  the  rich  purple  and  crimson  tints  of  the 
heather  and  ling.  In  the  centre  of  this  area  rises 
a  huge  isolated  rock  of  red  sandstone,  about  fifty 
feet  m  length,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five 
feet  high.  The  shape  is  rectangular,  with  some 
slight  irregularities.  The  sides  are  scarped  down 
nearly  perpendicular  in  two  stages.  A  path 
running  along  the  ledge  leads  to  the  summit.  The 
flat  portion  of  the  summit,  and  parts  of  the  sides 
where  grass  and  shrubs  have  not  found  a  lodg^ 
ment,  are  covered  with  the  initials  and  graffiti  of 
successive  generations  of  visitors.  It  is  not  a 
boulder,  but  part  of  the  hunter  new  red  sandstone 
which  underlies  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Stand- 
ing thus  isolated,  it  forms  a  very  remarkable 
object.  How  far  its  original  shape  has  been 
modified  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  human 
labour  has  been  largely  expended  upon  it.  The 
sandstone  in  this  locality  is  nowhere  else  found  in 
a  similar  form  and  position. 

There  is  no  legend  or  history  connected  with  it. 
The  historians  and  antiquaries  of  the  county— 
Leycester,  Ormerod,  Mortimer,  Hanshall,  Hulbert 
—are  silent  about  it.  From  its  secluded  position 
it  seems  to  have  altogether  escaped  notice. 

What  can  we  infer  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  a  monument  of  this  kind  ?    The  name  of  the 


parish  may  somewhat  assist  us.  Thor-stane-ton, 
the  town  of  Thor's  Stone,  seems  to  point  very 
significantly  to  the  associations  connected  with  it. 
The  peninsuhi  of  Wirrall,  lying  between  the  Mer- 
sey and  the  Dee,  was  exposed  from  the  eighth 
century  onwards  to  the  incursions  of  the  D^ies, 
who  ultimately  effected  a  settlement,  and  gave 
their  own  nomenclature  to  the  district  in  such 
names  as  Raby,  Irby,  Ness,  Caldy,  &c  Thor  was 
a  divinity  common  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes.  He  was  not  held  in  such  high  estimation 
as  Odin  or  Woden,  the  universal  father,  but  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Odin  by  Hertha,  the 
earth,  and  presided  over  the  powers  of  the  air, 
filling  the  place  of  the  classical  Jupiter  in  the 
Northern  mythology. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  a  missionary  to  the  Norsemen, 
says  :  "  Thor  pnesidet  in  acre  qui  tonitrus  et  ful- 
mina,  frugesque  gubernat."  And  again,  "Thor 
cum  sceptro  Jovem  exprimere  videtur."  The 
Edda  calls  Thor  the  most  valiant  of  the  sons  of 
Odin.  The  feast  of  Yule,  at  the  winter  solstice, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Thor,  or  the  son,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  propitious  year.  The  file  con- 
sisted of  sacrifices,  feasting,  dances,  and  nocturnal 
assemblies.  Fat  oxen  and  horses  were  sacrificed 
to  Thor.  Human  victims  were  also  offered,  the 
practice  not  being  abolished  amongst  the  Northern 
nations  until  about  the  ninth  century.  The  vic- 
tims were  laid  on  a  great  stone  altar,  and  either 
strangled  or  knocked  on  the  head.  The  bodies 
were  opened  and  afterwards  burned.  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus  states  that  Hacon,  King  of  Norway, 
offered  his  son  in  sacrifice  to  Odin  to  obtain  the 
victory  over  his  rival  Harold.  Wormius  says  that 
Aune,  King  of  Sweden,  in  like  manner  sacrificed 
nine  sons. 

Mallet  {Northern  Antiq.,  vol.  L  pp.  96-97)  says: 
"  We  find  at  this  day,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  or  upon  some  little  hill, 
altars  around  which  they  assembled  to  offer  sacrifices, 
and  to  assist  at  religious  ceremonies.  The  greatest  part 
of  these  altars  are  raised  upon  a  little  hill,  either  natural 
or  artificial.  Sometimes  these  rural  altars  are  con- 
structed in  a  more  magnificent  manner,  with  enormous 
stones  surrounding  the  altar  and  the  hilL*' 

The  name  for  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  (Thw^s- 
day)  is  common  to  the  Saxons  and  Norsemen. 

Another  Danish  relic,  the  Thing-wall  or  hill  of 
counsel,  the  place  of  the  Folk-mote  or  assembly  of 
the  wapentake,  is  situated  within  two  miles  of 
Thurstaston,  on  the  Birkenhead  road. 

.Combining  these  historical  associations  with  the 
name  of  the  place  and  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  locality,  the  inference  appears  to  me  to  be 
fully  borne  out  that  we  have  here  an  existing 
monument  of  our  Saxon — or  more  probably  Danish 
—ancestors  during  the  period  of  their  heathendom, 
on  a  noble  scale,  and  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
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There  are  rumonrs  of  an  intention  to  enclose 
the  common,  and  to  sell  the  land  for  the  erection 
of  villas,  in  which  case  it  is  to  he  feared  that  the 
solitary  grandeur  of  this  relic  will  he  invaded,  and 
the  monument  itself  destroyed.    J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe^  Wavertree. 


PURCBLL'S  "  DIDO  AND  ^NEAS." 

There  is  no  English  musical  work  of  greater  in- 
terest than  the  opera  otDido  and  JEruas^  which  was 
written,  in  1675,  for  Mr.  Josias  Priest*s  School  for 
Young  Gentlewomen,  for  the  young  ladies  to  sing. 
It  was  first  printed  hy  the  MusiSd  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  edited  hy  G.  A.  Macfarren.  As  a 
lover  of  Purcell  from  quite  my  hoyhood,  I  was 
greatly  delighted  some  time  since  to  fall  in  with 
a  perfect  set  of  orchestral  parts— for  two  violins, 
vima,  violoncello,  contrahasso,  and  hautboys  ;  the 
voice  parts  evidently  used  for  some  early  per- 
formance of  the  work ;  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, a  nearly  perfect  score,  containing  many 
directions,  and  some  extra  matter  which  had  not 
apparently  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  learned  editor. 
This  score  begins  at  Belinda's  recitative,  "Grief 
increases,''  and  then  continues  entirely  to  the  end. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  that  Belinda,  and  not  the 
Yirgilian  Anna,  was  the  original  name  given  in 
the  libretto  for  the  first  attendant,  and  that  the 
second  attendant  is  called  second  woman.  In 
this  score  Belinda's  music  is  written  in  the  soprano 
def,  and  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that,  if  sung  by 
girls,  it  is  possible  that  Purcell  ever  thought  of 
her  recitatives  and  songs  being  alto.  I  have  had 
the  work  performed  by  very  efficient  amateurs 
several  times,  and  have  followed  the  Mus.  Antiq. 
edition,  but  with  an  ever  increasing  conviction 
that  the  beautiful  music  of  Belinda  never  could 
have  been  intended  for  a  semi-bass  lady's  voice. 

In  this  score  the  opera  is  divided  into  three 
acts.    On  this  point  Mr.  Macfarren  says  : — 

''Unable  to  meet  with  any  copy  separate  from  the 
mnric,  and  the  MS.  soores  to  which  I  hare  had  access 
presenting  but  the  main  words  and  the  names  of  the 
characters  who  sing  them,  I  have  ventured  to  make  snch 
divisions  of  the  acts  as  were  snggested  to  me  by  ap- 
parent musical  climaxes,  and  by  the  progress  of  the 
plot" 

The  acts  in  the  score  are  as  follow  : — 
Act  L  ends  after  the  witches'  scenes,  ending 
with  the  chorus  "  In  our  deep  vaulted  cell,"  which 
is  called  '^Chorus  in  the  manner  of  an  eccho"(«tc), 
and  the  echo  is  managed  by  repeating  the  last  two 
syllables  of  each  line  soft,  thus  :— 

loud  soft 

"  In  our  deep  vaulted  cell— ed  celL" 
After  this  chorus  comes  ''  Eccho  dance  of  furies," 
not  yet  printed,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  stage 
direction,  "Thunder  and  lightning — horrid  music. 
The  furies  sink  down  in  the  cave,  and  the  others 
fly  up.    End  of  first  act." 


Act  ii.  A  short  prelude,  in  two  parts  of  five 
bars  each,  repeated  (this  has  not  yet  been  printed), 
followed  .by  Belinda's  song,  "Thanks  to  these 
lonesome  vales."  After  the  chorus  "  Haste,  haste 
to  town,"  "a  spirit  descends  in  the  likeness  of  Mer- 
cury" ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  scene  after  "Anchors 
shall  be  weighed,"  ^neas  has  the  extra  lines  : — 
^  "  But  ah  !  what  language  can  I  try 

My  injured  queen  to  pacify  1 

No  sooner  she  resigns  her  heart 

But  from  her  arms  I  'm  forced  to  part. 

How  can  so  hard  a  fate  be  took. 

One  night  enjoyed,  the  next  forsook  1 

Yours  be  the  blame,  ye  gods,  for  I 

Obey  your  will,  but  with  more  ease  could  die." 

End  of  second  act. 

The  third  act  begins  with  a  prelude,  same  as  in 
printed  copy,  after  which  enter  sailors. 

"  Ist  Sailor.  Come  away,  fellow  sailors,"  &c. 
with  chorus,  and  the  sailors  dance.  Enter  the  sor- 
ceress and  witches  (by  the  way,  they  are  called 
in  Act  L  "  weyard,"  not  "  weird  "),  and  so  on  till 
the  end  of  chorus  "  Harm 's  our  delight"  After 
this  there  are  the  witches'  dance  and  the  triumphing 
dance  (neither  of  which  is  in  the  printed  copy), 
and  then  the  stage  direction  is  "thunder  and 
lightning."  Then  enter  Dido,  Belinda,  and  women 
attendants. 

There  is  no  further  variety  that  I  have  noticed 
till  we  come  to  Dido's  recitative,  "Thy  hand, 
Belinda,"  which  is  slightly  different ;  but  the  song 
following  "Thy  hand,  Belinda,"  has  fifty-seven 
bars,  instead  of  thirty-six  as  in  the  Mus.  Ant  Soc. 
edition,  several  of  the  passages  being  reputed. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
interested  in  the  above  note,  which  I  have  com- 
pressed as  much  as  possible.  J.  C.  J. 


English  Translations  of  Dante. — I  have 
made  a  list  of  the  translations  of  Dante's  Bivina 
Commedia  into  English,  which  I  venture  to  think 
may  prove  of  some  use  to  those  readers  of 
"  N.  &  Q'"  ^^0  ^^^  lovers  of  the  great  poet  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  I  have  arranged  them  in  chrono- 
logical order ;  and  the  dates  refer  to  the  first  edi- 
tions, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  these. 
Your  readers  will  observe  that  there  are  twenty- 
five  English  versions,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  a 
portion  of  the  poem,  a  number  which  is,  I  suppose, 
unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any  other  modern  poet. 
Are  tliere  twenty-five  translations  in  any  language 
of  any  poet  other  than  a  Greek  or  Roman  one  ? 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  almost 
conclusively  proves  how  comparatively  recent  is 
the  study  of  Dante  in  England,  that  the  following 
translations  have  all  been  done  within  the  last 
hundred  years  (five-sixths  of  them,  indeed,  within 
the  last  fifty  years),  the  earliest  having  been  pub- 
lished in  1782,  only  a  couple  of^ears  before  John- 
son died.  i 
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I  have  not  indaded  translatioDS  of  Dante's 
minor  works,   nor   have  I  mentioned  Hayley's 
version ;  but  I  believe  the  latter  consists  of  three 
cantos  of  the  Inferno  only,  and  these  Macaulay 
describes  (as  he  also  characterizes  Boyd's  version) 
as  a  ''  wretched  performance."    Macanlay  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware,  at  least  when  he  wrote 
his  essay  on  Dante  in  1824,  of  either  Rogers's  or 
Howard^s  versions  of  the  Inferno^  as  he  mentions 
Boyd,  Hayley,  and  Gary  only,  as  translators  of 
Dante  np  to  that  date. 

I  have  dbtinguished  those  translations  in  the 
original  triple  rhyme  of  the  poem  by  an  asterisk : 
^.Charles  Bogerf,  7n/mu>  only  ...  ...      -^82 

>?.  /<f/2.  .    Rer.  Henry  Boyd,  the  three  Cantiche  ...        1786 

yi  jj>ta    ^Rer.  H.  P.  Gary,  the /n/cmo  In  1805-6,  the  re- 

^iil^V'^S    midning  two  Cantiche  in  1812 

'^^         ^  N.  Howard, /u/emo  only 1807 

;^./^r^.I.C.  Wright,  the  three  Omtiche      -^SSS 

•OdoardoVolpi,  ten  Cantos  of  the /»/mio     ...        1836 
C.  Hindley,  a  prose  yersion  of  the  Injemo    ...        1842 
^    joC^  i9*Rey.  John  DAyman,  the  Inferno  inJfM?,  the 

(iZi./J^.^.       complete  poem  in         1865 

/?    Dr.  John  A.  Carlyle,  a  prose  version  of  the 

^'         Inferno  1849 

3'   Patrick  Bannerman,  the  three  Cantiche        ...        1850 
S'  *C.  B.  Cayley,  the  three  Cantiche     ...  ...  1851-54 

jQ    E.   0*Donnell,  a  prose  Tersion  of  the  three 

^-  Cantiche        1852 

S.  Frederick  Pollock,  the  three  Cantiche  ...        1854 

^.rr.  Brookshank, /fi/mw  only  1854 

yJ/J.  W.  Thomas,  the  three  Cantiche  ...  ...        1859 

A.  Bruce Whyte,/V«*no only...  ...   •        ...        1859 

^.*Mr8.  Ramsay,  the  three  Cantiche    ...  ...        1862 

*Hugh  Bent  (a  nom  de  phtme),  Inferno  only, 

printed,  not  published...  ...  ...        1862 

^.  W.  P.  Wilkie, /»/mio  only 1862 

^y^7^  .^ ♦James  Pord,  the  three  Cantiche      ...  ...        1865 

^    ^.  W.  M.  Roasetti.  Inferno  only  1865 

J.  W.  Parsons,  Inferno  in  1867,  and  nine  Cantos 

of  the  PNr^afonb  in    .*.  ...  ...        1876 

^,    H.  W.  Longfellow,  the  three  Cantiche  ...        1867 

S     D.  Johnston,  the  three  Cantiche     ...  ...  1867-68 

^;  ^E.  B.  ElUby,  ten  Cantos  of  the  Inferno        ...       1871 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  observe  any  errors 
or  omissions  in  this  list  I  should  be  much  obliged 
by  their  sending  me  word. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  versions  of  the 
Divina  Commediay  there  are  a  few  what  I  may 
call  semi-translations,  such  as  "The  Italian  Pil- 

Sim's  Progress  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
eaven,"  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Stories  from  the  ItcUian 
Poets,  1846 ;  Miss  Rossetti's  Shadow  of  Dante, 
1871 ;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant's  little  work  on  Dante, 
in  the  series  of  "Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers,"  published  during  the  present  year{ 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 
Bezley  Heath,  Kent 

A  Model  Book-Room.— In  Lord  Brougham's 
Albtrt  Lunel  (a  novel  written  and  printed  in  1844, 
but  not  published  till  thirty  years  later),  voL  i 
p.  33,  we  read : — 

"From  the  breakfast  the  company  generally  retired 
either  to  the  spacious  library,  to  laid  out  that  «o  hook 


was  above  reach,  and  indented  mik  reeestet  for  reading  or 
converting  uninterruptedlw ;  or  they  went  out  to  eigoj 
the  fine  air,  free  from  neat,  in  a  shady  portico  opon 
which  the  parlour  opened." 

The  words  which  I  have  emphasized  convey  two 
essential  conditions  of  a  model  book-roooL  Bat 
they  most  be  liberally  interpreted.  -The  necessiticB 
of  the  case  may  require  a  double  arrangement ; 
but  the  upper  tier  should  be  reached  by  a  cast-iron 
staircase  Ic^ing  to  a  cast-iron  gallery,  tom  wludi 
all  books  on  that  tier  should  be  within  reach  of 
the  hand.  No  movable  steps  or  ladder  should 
be  required  in  any  part  of  the  book-room.  The 
shelves  should  be  sliding,  of  smoothed  wood,  with 
bevelled  edges,  and  without  flaps.  As  to  the  floor 
on  which  the  room  should  be,  common  sense  and 
experience  condemn  the  ground  for  dampnes.  In 
a  one-story  house  the  book-room  should  cer- 
tainly be  on  the  first  floor,  and,  if  practicable, 
lighted  with  skylights.  The  bays  should  be  deep, 
or  they  would  be  practically  useless.  Jabbz. 
Athenwum  Club. 

Latin  Versions  of  Foote's  Nonsense  Tale. — 
In  the  number  of  Punch  for  Oct.  6, 1877,  appeared 
"Nonsense  in  Hexameters,"  attributed  to  '^an 
Eton  boy,"  and  giving  a  version  "  in  hexameter  of 
Foote's  well-known  incoherency, '  So  she  went  into 
the  garden  to  get  a  cabbage-leaf  to  make  an  apple- 
pie,'  &c. : — 

'  Ut  Tice  pomomm  fungatur  oaule,  placentam,' "  &c 
This  reminds  me  that  some  time  ago  a  kindly  but 
anonymous  correspondent,  who  hadrcad  in  Verdant 
Chun,  part  iL  chap,  ii.,  the  use  to  which  Footers 
jumble  was  put  in  a  certain  pseudo  examination- 
paper,  sent  me  the  following  rendering  of  it,  with 
the  remark : — 


"It  was  giTen  to  us  at 


School,  by  way  of  en- 


oouragins  us  to  do  Latin  rerse,  the  master  saying  tha^ 
if  it  could  be  done  into  Latin  Elegiac  Terse,  we  need  not 
despair  of  doing  any  piece,  howerer  hard.    Here  it  is :— 
'  Itum  erat  ut  lectis  Tirgo  nova  crustula  pomis 

Ezstrueret,  nee  opem  Tile  negabat  olus ; 
Cum  Bublto  irrumpens  adopertis  urea  fenesiris 
Unguento  nympham  tic  equisse  dolet 

Mors  puerum  non  sequa  rapit ;  te,  credula  virgo, 

Nubere  tonsori  cogit  arnica  Venus. 
Hymen,  oh  Hymeniee  tenant ;  Joramia  proles 

Adfuit,  et  Isstis  tu,  Qargule,  focis ; 

Quin  aderat  epulis  omnis  Picaninnia  pubes, 

Joblilii  pueri,  Jobliliusque  senex ; 
Ipse  venit  patria  magnus  Panjandrus  ab  aula, 

Ipia  Tenit  capitis  gloria,  parvus  apex. 

Deinde  joco  certare,  puer  captare  puellam 
Quisque  suam,  puerum  quaeque  puella  suom ; 

Donee  calceolis  ruptis  effusus  in  herbam 
FulTis  tartareo  prssgravis  igne  fluit. ' " 

My  correspondent  added,  "The  author  of  tho 
above  is  unknown,  but  it  appeared  in  aome  paper 
or  other,  with  the  initials  Q.  M.  R."  It  appealed, 
I  am  told,  in  the  Bury  St,  Edmunds  S^uxh  Me^fa- 
vine,  but  I  do  not  loiow  the  date.    The  original 
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"  incoherency  "  by  Foote  was  due  to  Macklio,  wlio 
boasted  that  he  had  trained  his  powers  of  memory 
to  such*  perfection  that  he  could  repeat  anything 
after  once  hearing  it  read.  Thereupon  Foote  wrote 
down  the  piece  of  absurdity  concerning  the  young 
lady's  marriage  with  the  oarber,  and  read  it  to 
Macklin,  who  confessed  that  he  was  vanquished, 
and  could  not  repeat  the  rigmarole. 

CuTHBBRT  Beds. 


€iutrit€. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  £uni]y  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Lord  Byron. — In  an  old  country  newspaper  I 
recently  found  the  following  lines  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  Lord  Byron's  name  at- 
tached to  them.  I  have  gone  through  the  contents 
of  Murray's  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  but 
cannot  find  this.  Can  any  of  your  reaiders  say  if 
the  lines  are  Lord  Byron's,  and,  if  so,  whether  they 
have  been  published  elsewhere  ? — 

"  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker. 
By  Lord  Byron. 
There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 

And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 
For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 

O'er  Ocean's  heavins  bosom  sent : 
In  vain  their  bones  unbury'd  lie — 

All  Earth  becomes  their  monument : 
A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page — 
An  epitaph  on  every  tongue : — 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail— to  them  belong. 
For  them  the  voice  of  festal  Mirth 

Grows  hush'd ;  their  name  the  only  sound : 
While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 

The  goblet's  tributary  round. 
A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not— 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes— 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot  1 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  ? 
And  gallant  Parker  !  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  th^  fame  shall  be : 
And  early  Valour  glowing  find 

A  model  in  thy  memory  I 
But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee, 

In  woe  that  glory  cannot  quell, 
And  shuddering  hear  of  Victory, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 
Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness 

While  Griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 
Alas  for  them  !— though  not  for  thee — 

Thev  cannot  chuse  but  weep  thee  more  : 
Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  moura  before." 

Elliot  Stock. 
62,  Paternoster  Row. 


The  Establishment  op  Sunday  Schools. — 
The  Sunday  School  Union  have  been  for  some 
little  time  planning  a  demonstration,  to  take  place 
in  Gloucester,  to  celebrato  the  centenary  of  the 
Sunday  school  system ;  and  until  very  recently 
they  purposed  fixing  the  event  for  the  year  1881, 
calculating  on  the  commonly  received  notion  that 
Sunday  schools  in  Gloucester  were  established  by 
Raikes  and  Stock  in  1781.  Of  late,  however,  they 
have  been  assured  that  the  date  should  be  1880, 
as  Kaikes  and  Stock's  first  school  was  started  in 
July,  1780.  Here  is  some  evidence  for  that 
assertion.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Oentleman^s 
Magazine  for  1831,  the  Rev.  T.  Evans,  of  Glou- 
cester, says  :  "  I  took  orders  and  settled  in  Glou- 
cester in  1783,  about  three  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  their  institution  "  (Sunday  schools) ; 
and  then,  having  mentioned  that  the  first  school 
was  held  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  King,  he  adds  : 
"  He  (Mr.  King)  still  possesses  a  Bible  given  at 
the  commencement  of  the  institution,  and  dated 
July,  1780."  Moreover,  Raikes  himself,  in  his 
now  historic  letter  to  Col.  Townley,  describing  the 
origin  of  the  institution,  says  :  "  It  is  now  about 
three  years  since  we  began."  This  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  not  deemed  suflBcient  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union  ;  and  they  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to  get 
more.  Can  any  one  furnish  it  ?  We  all  know,  of 
course,  that  isolated  Sunday  schools  were  in 
existence  before  those  started  by  Raikes  and 
Stock.  What  we  now  want  to  know  is— Was  the 
Raikes  and  Stock's  first  school  started  in  1780  or 
1781?  Alfred  Gregory. 

Tiverton. 

QuBBN  Elizabeth's  Dress,  1536.— When 
Queen  Anne  Bullen  died,  in  1536,  her  daughter 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  not  quite  three  years  old,  was 
in  the  charge  of  the  Lady  Brian,  at  Hunsdon.  In 
an  interesting  letter  from  the  latter  to  the  Lord 
Crumwel  (Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  1721, 
i.  Appendix,  p.  172),  Lady  Brian  asks  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  mourning.    She  says  : — 

**  She  hath  neither  Gowne  nor  Kirtell,  nor  petticoat, 
nor  no  maner  of  linnin,  nor  Foresmocks,  nor  Blerchiefs, 
nor  Slieves,  nor  Rayles,  nor  Body  stychets,  nor  Hand- 
kerchiefs, nor  Mofelets,  nor  Begins.  AH  these  her 
Graces  Mostake,  I  have  driven  off,  as  long  as  I  can,  that 
be  my  troth,  I  can  drive  it  no  longer." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  several  of  these  words 
iodicate  for  an  infant  not  three  years  old,  of  whom 
Lady  Brian  goes  on  to  say  :— 

"  Alas  my  Lord  it  is  not  meet  for  a  child  of  her  age  to 
dine  and  sapp  every  day  at  the  Board  of  Estate.  She 
hath  great  pain  with  her  great  Teeth  and  they  come 
very  slowly  n)rth ;  and  causeth  me  to  suffer  her  grace  to 
have  her  wit,  more  than  I  would.  I  trust  to  God,  and 
her  Teeth  were  well  graft,  to  have  her  Grace  after 
another  Fashion  than  she  is  yet" 

Miss  Aikin,  in  her  Memoirs  of  Qtieen  Elizabeth, 
quotes  a  great  portion  of  this  letter  to  the  Prime  > 
Minister.    She  gives  no  explanation  of  the  doubt-  ^ 
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ful  articles  of  dress,  but  observes,  with  respect  to 
the  word  mostaJce,  *^I  am  utterly  unable  to  explain 
it.*'  Was  it  a  misprint  of  Strype's  ?  The  original 
was  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  Otho,  O.  10. 

Edward  Sollt. 

Wild's  Nameless  Poem. — I  have  already  asked 
for  some  information  respecting  poet  or  poem,  but 
I  have  not  elicited  a  reply.  I  now  cite  three  lines 
from  the  poem.  Mr.  U.  P.  Marsh  quotes  them, 
in  his  Lecture  xxv.  "  On  the  English  Language.*' 
He  writes  : — 

"  I  know,  however,  in  the  whole  range  of  imitative 
verse,  no  line  superior,  perhaps  I  should  say  none  equal, 
to  that  in  Wild's  celebrated  nameless  poem : — 
'  Tet  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
AH  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea.* " 

All  the  same,  I  know  as  fine  examples  in  Milton 
and  in  Poe.  Where  can  I  see  the  whole  of  this 
**  celebrated  nameless  poem  "  ?  Jabsz. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  O.—Can  any  reader  of 
**  N.  &  Q."  lend  a  hand  in  completing  a  list  of 
words  in  which  the  o  of  the  Anglo-Saocon  has 
dwindled  down  to  short  o,  as,  for  example,  in 
gospel?  I  feel  particularly  interested  in  local 
names  and  surnames.  Edward  Fairfax. 

"Sinners'  Guide."— I  have  a  copy  of  this  work 
of  St.  Lewis  of  Grenada,  "  perused  and  digested 
into  English  by  Francis  Meres,  Maister  of  Artes, 
and  Student  in  Divinitie."  Is  this  the  first  trans- 
lation into  English,  and  has  there  been  another, 
with  the  exception  of  that  published  by  Messrs. 
Bivington  a  few  years  ago  ?  Is  the  translation  by 
Meres  from  the  Spanish,  and  is  it  trustworthy,  or 
was  it  paraphrased  in  language  to  suit  the  times  ? 
Some  of  the  spelling  in  the  book  is  peculiar,  e.^., 
preheminence.  This  word  cannot  rightly  claim 
the  ^  in  its  pronunciation.  H.  A,  W. 

Monastic  Term.— The  Cistercian  constitutions 
in  B.  M.  Add.  MS.  11294,  fo.  84,  contain  the 
following  :  •*  Suberam  vero  monasterii  in  nummis 
vel  in  alia  peccunia  his  cui  iusserit  abbas  custo- 
diat."  So  in  the  transcript  I  have.  Ducange  has 
"  suberia,"  with  this  example  :  "  ChartuL  Eccl. 
Auxit  cap.  134 :  Decem  et  octo  solidos  de  suberia 
hujus  ecclesisD  acceperunt."  His  explanation  of 
the  term  is  unsatisfactory :  "  Contracte  fortassis 
scriptum  fuit  suhstia  pro  substantia,**  Can  any 
reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  explain  it  for  me  ?  And  will 
any  one  who  frequents  the  MS.  department  at  the 
Bntish  Museum  kindly  see  whether  the  passage 
be  rightly  copied  ?  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney. — Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  refer  me  to  any  good  and  detailed 
work  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  parish 


of  St.  Dunstan,  Stebonheath,  vulgarly  Stepney? 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  want : — 

The  origin  of  the  tradition  that  ascribes  the 
recently  removed  gateway  of  the  mansion  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Worcester  to  a  palace  of  King 
John.    Next, — 

The  connexion  of  Ben  Jonson  with  the  fields  in 
the  parish  that,  until  very  recently,  bore  his  name, 
formerly  a  tract  of  common  land,  through  which 
the  Begenf  s  Canal  passes.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  head  of  the  murdered  Hannah  Brown, 
Greenacre's  victim,  was  fished  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Regent's  Canal  by  the  lock-keeper  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Fields.  Had  the  illustrious  dramatist 
any  property  in  that  locality,  or  was  the  term 
derived  from  an  old-*fi9i8hioned  public-house  I 
remember  as  a  boy,  with  the  painting  of  the  poef  s 
head  for  a  signboard,  and  the  well-known  line 
inscribed  beneath, — 

"  Oh,  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  " 

S.  P. 

Sands. — Certain  letters  patent,  of  21  &  22 
Elizabeth,  are  signed  *'  Apud  Nos  Sande."  Was 
this  Lord  Sandys  1  What  office  did  he  hold  that 
authorized  him  to  sign  in  this  way  ?     E.  Kino. 

The  Old  Constables'  and  Watchmen's 
Lock-up  Houses.— I  think  there  was  one  on  the 
site  of  the  present  police  station  in  Vine  Street, 
Piccadilly.  Was  that  called  the  St.  Martin's  or 
St.  James's  Watch-house?  Horace  Walpole,  in 
1724,  writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  gives  a  dread- 
ful account  of  some  twenty-five  women  seized  by 
bumbledom  unjustly  in  the  streets,  and  stowed 
away  so  vilely  that  four  were  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  This  was  the  St.  Martin's  Round  Honse. 
There  was  a  court,  north-west  side  of  Strand, 
called  Round  Court.  Had  this  anything  to  do 
with  a  watch-house  ?  Does  Colquhoun,  or  Field- 
ing, or  any  one  else  give  a  list  of  them  ?  Was 
there  one  to  every  parish  ?  Did  they  any  of  them 
last  up  to  the  date  of  Peel's  Police  Act,  1829  ?  In 
Angelo's  Eeminiscences  he  speaks  to  being  taken 
to  the  Piccadilly  Round  House.  A  public-house, 
80,  Wardour  Street,  is  called  the  Round  House. 
Is  that  merely  because,  being  at  a  comer,  the 
front  has  been  greatly  rounded,  or  was  any  watch- 
house  adjacent?  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any 
other  in  London,  and  in  Hotten's  History  of  Sign- 
boards it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  sign  at  aU. 

0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

W.  Simpson.— About  1826  W.  Simpson  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  fairy  tales  from  the  (German. 
What  was  the  title  of  this  volume,  and  did  he 
publish  anything  else  ?  He  was  at  one  time  a 
clerk  in  the  then  new  Alliance  Assurance  Office, 
in  New  Court,  St.  Swithin's  Lane. 

Htde  Clarke. 
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The  Holt  Seb  and  Scotland. — Was  there 
ever  in  Scotland  a  confirmation  of  title  by  the 
Holy  See  to  the  possessors  of  Church  lands,  similar 
to  that  given  in  England  by  Cardinal  Pole  ? 

J.  F.  S.  Gordon. 

SL  Andrews,  Glasgow. 

Lane  Family.— In  Arundel  Church,  Sussex, 
are  two  tablets,  one  to  the  memory  of  Susanna 
Caroline  Lane,  1721,  the  other  to  Charles  Lane, 
1827.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information 
respecting  this  family.  Richd.  T.  Smart. 

26,  Park  Vil]age  East,  Regent's  Park. 

Bishop  Redman. — I  wish  to  know  where  the 
best  account  of  this  prelate  is  to  be  found.  He 
was  successively  Abbot  of  Shap  (Westmorland), 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and,  I  thins,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
As  I  want  the  information  at  once,  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  one  would  communicate 
with  me  directly.  S.  0.  Addt. 

Sheffield. 

[Ricliard  Redman  succeeded  Thomas  (depriTed  in 
14d3  for  treason)  in  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  in  1471.  He 
was  translated  to  Exeter  in  1496,  and  to  Ely  in  1501. 
He  died  1505.] 

"  On  a  Lock  of  Milton's  Hair." — These  lines 
of  Keats's  may  be  found  at  p.  203  of  Lord  Hough- 
ton's new  Aldine  edition,  1876.  They  are  pre- 
faced Yriih  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  of  the  poet, 
who,  writing  in  January,  1818,  says  :  "I  was  at 
Hunt's  the  other  day,  and  he  surprised  me  with  a 
real  authenticated  lock  of  Milton's  hair."  On 
turning  to  Leigh  Hunt's  Foliage^  1818,  pp.  131- 
133,  I  find  three  sonnets  on  this  same  subject, 

the  first  headed  "To ,  M.D.,  on  his  giving 

me  a  lock  of  Milton's  hair."  Now  who  was  the 
doctor  who  made  this  present,  and  has  this  lock  of 
hair  been  since  heard  of  ?  It  seems  unfeeling  to 
make  the  suggestion,  but  surely  the  "  authentica- 
tion "  of  the  relic  was  less  solid  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  two  poets  supposed.  Zero. 

Perrott  and  Sharpe  Families. — In  Earl's 
Sfailton  Church,  Leicestershire,  is  the  following 
monumental  inscription  : — 

"  Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  James  Perrott,  sur- 
(;eon,  who  lired  and  practised  that  art  in  the  town  near 
forty  years  with  great  success.  He  died  Oct.  80,  1800, 
axed  seventy-two  years.  By  his  side  lyeth  Lady  Ann 
Sharpe,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  William  Sharpe,  Bart, 
and  afterwards  wife  of  the  said  James  Perrott,  who 
lived  together  forty  years.  She  died  Oct  10, 1791,  aged 
sixty-two." 

To  what  family  of  Perrott  did  this  gentleman 
belong?  And  who  was  "Sir  William  Sharpe, 
Bart."]  H.  S.  G. 

Works  on  the  Trading  Routes  from  East 
TO  West,  a.d.  476-1492. — Can  any  readers  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  advise  me  as  to  what  works  bear  on  the 
routes  of  commerce  from  east  to  west  from  a.d.  476 


to  1492  ?  By  east  I  mean  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Asia  Mi.,  Podestine,  and  Egypt,  and  the  routes  I 
regard  as  running  from  or  through  those  countries 
to  Western  Europe.  Works  on  the  history  of 
commerce  are  not  very  common.  References  to 
articles  in  magazines  will  be  very  useful,  as  also 
topographical  descriptions  of  important  stations. 

Selene. 
Union  Society,  Oxford. 

Db  Quincet  :  Aldorisius.— In  a  letter,  now 
before  me,  from  Thomas  de  Quincey,  dated  Oct.  6, 
1847,  written  to  a  person  who  had  requested  his 
autograph,  he  says  : — 

"Let  people  say  what  they  will  against  the  science  of 
Aldorisius,  I  believe  in  it.  and  would  almost  (though  not 
^uite)  go  to  the  stake— a  Smithfield  stake— in  defence  of 
it.  I  added  the  word  Smith fUld  to  prevent  any  confusion 
about  the  kind  of  stake.  Now,  on  consideration,  I  am 
afraid  in  these  days  it  will  rather  increase  the  confusion 
by  suggesting  HetU:,  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  No, 
no;  s-t-a-k-6." 

Who  was  Aldorisius  ?  Norval  Cltnb. 

Aberdeen. 

Sir  John  Elwbll. — Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation respecting  Sir  John  Elwell,  whose 
daughter,  Selina  Mary,  married  in  1779  Felton 
Lionel  Hervey,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  F.  H.  Hervey 
Bathurst,  and  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
W.  H.  Fremantle  1  Was  Sir  John  Elwell  the  first 
baronet,  iCtad  for  what  reason  was  the  dignity  con- 
ferred on  him  ?  A.  H. 

Royal  House  of  Brunswick.  —  Charles 
William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick  (the  hero 
of  Jena),  died  November  10,  1806.  He  had  (by 
our  Princess  Augusta  of  England)  four  sons,  viz.  : 
1.  Charles  Creorge  Augustus,  hereditary  prince, 
who  died  s.p.  two  months  before  his  father ;  2. 
George  William  Christian  ;  3.  Augustus ;  and 
4.  Frederick  William,  who  succeeded  him.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  it  was  that  the 
youngest  of  his  sons  succeeded  him  on  the  ducal 
throne,  and  whether  the  two  elder  princes,  who  both 
survived  their  father  some  years,  were  mentally  or 
physically  incapacitated  from  governing  the  duchy, 
to  which  they  certainly  would  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances have  succeeded  before  their  younger 
brother?  C.  H. 

Nursery  Rhyme  Book.— I  am  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  a  nursery  rhyme  book  which  was  in  vogue 
some  sixty  or  seventy,  or  more,  years  ago.    The 
only  fact  I  know  in  connexion  with  it  was  that  it 
contained  a  piece  commencing  : — 
"'Pray,  my  good  man,  how  do  you  sell  your  ducks 
a  pair  r 
*  Four  shillings,  ma'am,  and  very  fine  ducks  they  are.* " 
John  W.  Standerwick. 

Silversmiths'  Work. — ^What  books  are  there^ 
of  designs,  whether  French,  Italian,  or  English,- 
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for  silversmiths*  work,  repoussi  or  embossing  being 
chieflj  considered  ?  Z. 

The  Officers  of  the  Guards  and  Lord 
North. — In  a  note  in  vol.  ii.  p.  132  of  Hogarth^s 
Complete  Work$^  by  J.  Ireland,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing assertion  : — 

**  Lord  North  once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, '  that 
he  saw  no  harm  in  the  officers  of  the  Guards.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  but  walk  in  the  Park,  kiss  the  nursery- 
maids, and  drink  the  children's  milk.' " 

On  what  occasion,  and  in  what  debate,  was  this 
opinion  expressed?  Was  it  due  to  the  action 
taken  in  the  weavers'  riots  in  1768 1      Z.  Z.  Z. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Bnglith  and  ScoUith  Sketches,  By  an  American. 
London,  William  White,  1857. 

Popular  Opinions;  or,  a  Picture  of  Real  Life. 
A  Dialogue  between  a  Scotish  Farmer  and  a  Wtaver. 
To  which  is  added  an  Epistle  from  the  Farmer  to  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  Author  of  the  Cottagers  of  Olenbumie, 
Id  Scotish  Verse.  Glasgow,  James  Hedderwick  &  Co., 
1812.  J.  G. 

A  Eemevibrancer  of  Excellent  Men,    London,  1670. 

A  Short  Historical  Sketch  of  Dover  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood,   Dover,  1807. 

The  Penscellwood  Papers.    London,  1853.    2  vols. 

The  Story  of  Mairtoara;  or,  Our  Rule  in  India. 
London,  1868.  Abhba. 

The  Persecutor,  and  other  Poems,  8vo.,  London,  1816. 

J.  P.  M. 
Wanted  reference  to  a  piece  called  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine,  James  E.  Gcodwik. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
*'  His  angling-rod  was  made  of  sturdy  oak. 

His  line  a  cable  which  in  storms  ne'er  broke ; 

His  hook  was  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail ; 

He  sat  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whale." 


*  Why  grudge  them  lotus-leaf  or  laurel, 
0  toothless  mouth  and  swinish  maw. 
Who  neyer  grudged  you  bells  or  coral, 
Who  never  grudged  you  troughs  or  straw? '' 


Q. 


J.  P. 


Wityliti. 


SCOTT  FAMILY:  THE  PARENTAGE  OP  ARCH- 
BISHOP ROTHERHAM. 
(5*^  S.  vii.  89,  139,  158,  292,  330,  375,  416,  470, 
490,  609  ;  viii.  29,  79.) 
Mr.  Scott   is  not  justified  in  assuming,  as  I 
take  it  he  does,  that  this  question  stands  now  pre- 
cisely where  it  did,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
When  the  discussion  was  opened  in  these  pages, 
Mr.  Scott  had  deliberately  inserted  the  arch- 
bishop in  the  pedigree  of  a  family  to  which  (as  has 
since  been  proved)  he  could  not  have  belonged  by 
any  remote    possibility.      Pray  where,  in   Mr. 
Scott's  pedigrfte  of  the  Scott  family  of  Kent, 
does  John  Rotherham,  of   Someries,   the    arch- 
bishop's known  brother,  appear;  and  where  the 


archbishop's  sister  and  her  connexions  (as  set  out 
in  his  will),  which,  had  she  been  a  Scott,  mast  of 
necessity  be  connexions  of  the  Scotts  too  ?  Mr. 
Scott  loses  sight  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  issne 
of  this  question  whether  the  father  of  Archbishop 
Rotherham  was  Sir  Thomas  Rotherham,  of  RotJier- 
ham,  CO.  York,*  or  not  (although  one  of  cor 
greatest  heralds,  undoubtedly  upon  doeumeniary 
evidence,  so  avers),t  because,  during  the  course  of 


*  I  give  here  an  entry  in  the  handwriting  of  Praneis 
Thynne,  Lancaster  Herald,  preserved  among  his  collec- 
tions  in  the  Oottonian  Library  (Cleopatra,  0.  iii),  which 
brings  us  pretty  close  up  to  this  Sir  Thomas  Rotherham, 
Kt.,  of  Rotherham,  co.  York,  the  father  of  Archbiriiop 
Rotherham.  It  is  to  be  found  on  fo.  344%  being  one  of 
a  series  of  extracts  **  out  of  the  register  of  Yorke  "  {vide 
fo.  843^),  which  extracts  occur  under  **  Notes  of  oldo 
recordes  and  euidences  i  begonne  being  fridaye  at  nighte 
a*  dni  1581,  2  februar*  (signed)  Francis  Thynne"  {vide 
fo.  341).  The  entry  runs  as  follows:  "Rotherame. 
Tsabell  Cawode  late  wyfe  of  Johue  Cawode  gaue  to 
Thomas  of  Rotheram  her  sonne  all  her  right  w""'*  (she) 
hadde  in  a  certeine  rent  of  xU.  by  yere  going  oute  of  two 
houses  in  foesegate  in  York,  a**  8  H.  i.**  I  have  no  doubt 
a  little  searching  among  the  public  records  would  pro- 
duce many  notices  of  this  **  Thomas  Roderham  "  (or  *<de 
Roderham  **).  Here  are  just  a  couple :  De  Banco  Boll, 
Michaelmas  Term,  a*>  8  Hen.  Y.,  membrane  20^, 
*' Thomas  Roderham,  de  Eboraoo/'  appears,  by  his 
attorney,  in  a  plea  of  debt  against  John  Welles,  of 
Beverley,  gentilman;  also  same  roll,  membrane  $9 
(under  "  Civitas  Eboraci "),  '*  Thomas  Roderham  -  ap- 
pears personally  in  another  plea  of  debt.  The  Rotherhams 
were  too,  it  now  appears,  in  comparatively  speaking  very 
early  times,  interested  in  property  in  co.  Kent  There 
exists  on  record,  a"  7  Richard  II.,  an  account  of  former 
remainders  of  certain  lands,  &o.,  in  that  county  to  John, 
son  of  William  de  Roderham ;  or,  failing  issue,  to  Thomas, 
brother  of  said  John ;  or,  failing  issue,  to  Simon,  brother 
of  said  Thomas;  or,  failing  issue,  to  Richard,  brother  of 
said  Simon ;  or,  failing  issue,  to  Alice  (at  the  time  wife 
of  Richard  Yirby)  and  Johanna  (at  the  time  wife  of 
John  Sylverton),  plaintiffs  in  the  suit,  and  sisters  and 
heirs  to  the  aforesaid  Richard,  who  (by  the  name  of 
Richard,  son  of  William  de  Roderham),  in  his  deed  of 
1  Oct,  ao  48  Edw.  IIL,  which  is  cited,  settled  the  pro- 
perty upon  certain  feofifces,  &c.,  and  afterrrards  died 
without  heirs  of  his  body  (Public  Record  Office,  Aanze 
Roll,  Divers  Counties,  N.  2/29,  4,  ann.  2  to  8  Ric.  II., 
membrane  19,  Kent). 

t  Bishop  Kennett,  in  his  account  of  Archbishop 
Rotherham,  corroborates,  evidentiy  from  ancient  manu- 
script records,  the  version  of  tbo  archbishop's  parentage 
given  bv  Augustine  Vincent,  Windsor.  He  also  alludes 
to  the  fictitious  title  of  Cardinal,  and  sets  against  his 
notice  of  a  statement  to  that  effect  the  significant  Latin 
word  qncere.  Beneath  are  the  most  interesting  of 
Kennett's  notes ;  that  which  shoirs  the  archbishop  to 
have  been  a  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  is  particularly  so : 

*^  Tho.  Rotheram  natus  est  die  24  Aug.  1423,  filha 
ThomsB  Rotheram  mil  et  Alicise  uxoris  ejus. — £x  nolis 
MSS. 

**  Tho.  Rotheram  fit  Prebendarins  de  Netherhavon  in 
Ecclesia  Sarum  vac.  per  mort  Ricardi  Stanton  die  20 
Jul.  1465. 

"  In  numerum  Sociorum  CoUegii  Regis  Cantabr.  anno 
1443. 
''Hatcher  in  catalogo  Sociorum  istius  CoUegii  [see 
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this  inquiry,  it  has  been  already  demonstrated 
from  the  coU^e  archives  that  the  archbishop  was 
a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Eotheram, 
and  consequently  long  before  the  time  when  (i.e. 
at  his  ordmation)  it  is  asserted  that  he  took  it, 
instead  of  that  of  Scott.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  adduced  strict  evidence,  which  ciinnot  fail  to 
convince  any  inquirer  really  open  to  conviction, 
that  his  family  name  (wfaiatever  the  Christian 
names  or  rank  of  his  parents  might  have  been) 
was  most  unquestionably  Rotherham,  and  not 
Scott.  And  until  Mr.  Scott  can  explain  away 
satisfactorily,  to  others  as  well  as  himself,  this  most 
crushing  piece  of  evidence,  it  will  be  considered, 
I  think,  bv  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  the 
case  has  been  decided  entirely  against  him,  and 
that  it  is  useless  any  longer  to  premise  that  Arch- 
bishop Rotherham's  parental  name  might  have 
been  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  has,  I  think,  also  omitted 
to  observe  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Arch- 
bishop Rotherham  was  actually  thirty-seven  years 
older  than  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Scott, 
whom  he  makes  the  archbishop's  father.  It  is 
truly  amusing  to  note  the  complacency  with  which 
Mr.  Scott  appropriates  to  himself  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  during  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  To  cite  one  instance  :  How  comes  it 
that,  like  the  printed  books,  Mr.  Scott  in  his 
work  makes  the  archbishop  Provost  of  Beverley  ? 
If  he  knew  that  it  was  of  Wingham,  co.  Kent, 
that  he  was  really  provost,  and  not  of  Beverley  at 
all,  why  did  he  not  inform  us  therein  that  the 
generality  of  printed  books  were  wrong,  at  the 
same  time  correcting  them  from  Willis  ? 

I  re^t  to  have  to  repeat,  for  Mr.  Scott's 
edification,  that  WiUement  does  not  say  that  the 
coat  he  describes  as  the  arms  of  the  see  of  York, 
impaling  Gules,  three  wheels  or,  was  "  carved  in 
stone  on  the  roof  of  the  crypt."  He  could  not 
well  make  such  a  mistake,  for  the  shields  are 
painted  in  fresco,  generally  about  breast  high, 
upon  the  walls,  as  I  have  recently  seen  for  myself. 
But  in  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  Scott  that  he  is 
entirely  wrong,  the  precise  words  of  Willement's 
description  are  printed  below.*  Neither  does 
WiUement  hint  that  this  particular  coat  was  at  all 
dilapidated  when  he  saw  it.  By  the  kindness  of 
my  late  friend,  Mr.  T.  G.  Godfrey  Faussett,  of 
Canterbury  (Auditor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter),  I 


Harl.  MSS.,  No.  61141  dicit  eum  Archiepiscopum  Car- 
dinalem  factum  esse  titulo  S.  Csdcilm—qwere  t "  (Vide 
Brit.  Mos.  Lansdowne  MSa,  No.  878,  fo.  7.) 

♦  Willement»  Heraldic  Notices  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
(London,  1827),  p.  57 :  "  The  only  decoration  now  re- 
mainine  is  on  the  yaoltings,  which  have  been  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  ornamented  by  small  convex  mirrors  rav- 
onnated  with  gold  and  interspersed  with  guatrefoiis. 
In  this  centre  is  painted  the  Bojal  coat  (No.  1),  and 
thoee  following  are  emblazoned  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
arches." 


identified  last  summer  many  of  the  shields  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  WiUement  as  being  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  the  crypt  of  the 
cathedral,  but  some  were  undistinguishable,  owing 
to  the  paint  having  peeled  off.    I  did  not  look 
particularly  for  the  coat  in  question,  so  cannot 
avouch  whether  it,  or  any  traces  of  it,  are  there 
now.  Moreover,  I  certainly  rec^uired  no  "  scaffold" to 
examine  them,  merely  taking  in  with  me  a  couple  of 
wax  tapers,  with  which  two  acquaintances  thoroughly 
illumined  the  place  ;  and  I  cannot  understand  what 
Mr.  Scott  means  by  "  bosses,"  and  arms  on  them 
there.   Surely,  in  respect  of  all  this,  he  only  speaks 
from  memory,  which  has  deceived  him.     Or  pos- 
sibly he  is  inadvertently  thinking  of  the  bosses 
and  arms  "  carved  on  the  roof "  of  the  cloisters, 
some  of  which  are  perhaps  better  observed  with 
the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  steps.    For  my  own  part, 
I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  the  impaled  coat,  when 
WiUement   saw   it,  was    very    much    damaged, 
although  he  does  not  actuaUy  say  so ;  and,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  giving  the  tinctures  of  the 
field  as  gules,  and  the  charges  or,  that  it  was 
really  the  coat  of  Archbishop  Kemp  (Gules,  three 
garbs  within  a  bordure  engraUed  or)  impaled  by 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  either  Canterbury  or  York, 
which  is  immaterial,  for  he  was  in  turn  archbishop 
of  each.    But  WiUement  had  no  authority  what- 
ever for  saying  that  the  coat  he  does  give  is  that 
of  the  Scotts,  either  of  Kent  or  elsewhere,  since,  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  famUy  of  Roet,  if  that 
family  were  still  in  existence,  is  in  all  probabiUty 
the  only  one  which  could  lay  any  substantial  claim 
to  it.    In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  when 
considering  whether  we  may  depend  upon  WiUe- 
ment having  described  the  coat  correctly,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  days  the  heads  of 
the  carbs  were  drawn  very  large,  as  compared  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  portion  below  the  band,  and 
that  the  proportions  of  the  bordure  were  mostly 
very  meagre,  it  being  sometimes,  in  impaled  or 
quartered  coats,  aU  but  imperceptible.      Therefore 
WiUement  may  perhaps  have  taken  the  imperfect, 
exaggerated  tops  of  the  garbs  to  be  cart-wheels. 

I  wiU  now  endeavour  to  make  it  plain  to  Mr. 
Scott  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  holding  that 
a  popular,  widespread  error  does  exist  with  respect 
to  many  ecclesiastics,  who  have  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  have  adopted  the  name  of  their  birthplace 
m  lieu  of  some  other  name  (whatever  it  may  nave 
been)  upon  their  becoming  mortui  seculo  at  ordi- 
nation. And  my  remarks  on  this  score  wUl  be 
partly  in  answer  to  a  gentleman  who  has  joined 
m  this  discussion,  and  has  asserted  that  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  a  common  custom  for  ecclesi- 
astics of  that  epoch  to  so  change  their  names  is  not 
disputed,  but  that  if  Archbishop  Rotherham  did, 
he  was  certainlv  the  last  to  do  so.  I  presume 
Mr.  Scott  will  admit  that  Archdeacon  Sheriff 
(or  Syreff)  did  not  change  his  name  from  that  of^ 
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Argenteln  oufc  of  any  deference  to  the  place  of  his 
birth.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
some  churchmen  of  those  times  had  predilections 
for  a  particular  name,  and  dropped  their  own  for 
it.  Perhaps  the  stormy  politics  of  the  period 
were  the  incentives  to  many  such  changes.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  the  ordinary  printed 
works  of  reference  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
name  Argentein  as  being  the  parental  name  of 
Archdeacon  Sheriff.  Mr.  Soott  makes  a  great 
point  of  Bishop  Wainfleet*s  supposed  change  of 
name  as  an  instance  of  a  similar  proceeding  which 
he  attempted  to  substantiate  with  respect  to  Arch- 
bishop Rotherham.  But  he  is  probably  unaware 
that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Bishop  Wainfleet's 
name  having  never  been  anything  but  Wainfieet 
is  quite  as  conclusive  as  that  which  has  been 
brought  forward  proving  that  Archbishop  Rother- 
ham's  name  was  never  anything  but  Rotherham. 
We  find  from  entries  in  the  register  of  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln  that  his  name  was  William 
Waynflete  when  merely  a  student,  before  he 
entered  the  priesthood.'"'  According  to  Burke 
(Bistory  of  the  Commoners,  voL  iii  pp.  79,  80), 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  bishop,  one  Patten, 
held  property  in  Essex,  and  at  Wamfleet,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  bishop's  father  appears  to  have 
had  the  possessions  in  Wainfleet  as  his  portion, 
and  to  have,  in  consequence,  disc4irded  the  name 
of  Patten  in  favour  of  that  of  the  place  of  his 
abode  and  heritage— a  course  which  had  been 
customary  from  tne  earliest  times,  as  iJl  the 
records  of  this  country  testify.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance the  bishop's  father  would  of  necessity, 
in  legal  instruments,  be  described  "  Patten  alias 
dictus  Wainfleet."  Burke  styles  him  "Patten 
alias  Wainfleet."    I  imagine  that  he,  at  least,  did 


not  call  himself  Wainfleet  because  he  was  bom 
there.  The  bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
well  have  been  bom  anywhere  else ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  only  bore  the  name  Wainfleet  (as  we 
have  seen  in  his  earliest  years)  because  it  was  his 
father's  name,  and  for  no  other  reason.  But  it  is 
evident  that  with  the  bishop's  father  all  con- 
nexion with  the  previous  name  of  Patten,  even  by 
an  alias,  would  cease.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand whether  Mr.  Scott,  because  he  has  met 
somewhere  with  the  coat  of  Rotherham  debruised 
by  a  bend  sinister  (the  then  mark  of  illegitimacy), 
intends  in  his  recent  remarks  to  convey  that 
therefore  the  archbishop  may  have  been  base- 
bom.  I  hope  not,  because  the  expression  of  such 
an  opinion  would  be  puerile  in  the  extreme,  seeing 
that  the  diflerenced  coat  in  question  is  well  known 
to  belong  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  one 
Gteorge  lS>therham,  of  Farley,  who  usurped  their 
father's  name,  of  course  long  after  the  days  of  the 
archbishop.  James  Greenstrebt. 

[Mb.  YnrcsKT's  letter  next  week.] 


♦  Brit.  Mus.  Harlcian  MSS.,  No.  6952  (t.*.  extracts 
from  the  register  of  Lincoln),  p.  135  (under  '^Ordines 

fnerales  celebrati  in  eccl.  Gonv.  Prioratut  sancte 
aterine  extra  Line.  Kal.  Jan.  1420,  per  Dominum  Job. 
Ancoradiii  ipsum  de  mandate  k  ex  commissione  Job. 
Soutbam  Arcb.  Oxou  Canon.  Line,  domini  Ricardi 
episcopi  Line,  in  remotis  agentia  vicarii  in  spiritualibus 
generalia  ") :  "  Will.  Waynflete  rector  eccl.  de  Bynnebrok 
sancte  Marie  ordln.  presbiter  ordinis  celebrati  per 
Bicardum  episcopum  Lme.  12  Kal.  Jan.  1420. 

"  Will.  Waynflete,  de  Spalding  f  this  to  distinguiab  bim, 
at  tbat  time,  from  the  other  William  Wainfleet ;  he  of 
Spalding  was  subsequently  Provost  of  Eton  College  (see 
below)  and  Bishop  of  Winchester],  ordin.  subdiaconus 
eod.  die." 

Ibid.,  same  page  (under  '*Ordines  celebrati  per  Ri- 
cardum  episcopum  Line.  15  Eal.  Mar.  1420"}:  *<  Will. 
Waynflete,  de  Spalding,  ordin.  diaconus."  Ibid.,  p.  136 
(under  "  Ordines  celebrati  per  Ricardum  episcopum 
Line.  Kal.  Mar.  1425") :  "Magister  Will  Waynflet  or- 
dinatur  presbiter  ad  lib.  (?)  domum  (1)  de  Spalding,  12 
Kal.  Jun.  1426,  per  Rie.  episcopum  Line,  anno  trans- 
hujionis  sue  2^"    Ibid.,  p.  167 :  "  Magister  Joh.  Cokkys 

Sresbiter  pr.    per   Will.  Waynflet   prepositum   coUeg. 
Legal,  beate  Marie  de  Etona,"  &c.,  dated  last  day  of 
April,  1447. 


Sheridan's  Begum  Speech  (5***  S.  v.  513 ;  tL 
115,  197  ;  vii.  18.)— At  the  first  of  these  references 
NioRAViENSis,  allading  to  Sheridan^s  alleged  re- 
fusal, within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  delivery,  of 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright  of  this  famous 
speech,  asks,  "  Has  there  ever  been  any  publication 
of  it  "  from  Sheridan's  own  manuscript,  either  in 
his  lifetime  or  since  V*   At  the  second  reference 
Mr.  Boulger,    quoting   from  Moore's  Life    of 
Sheridan,  says  that  "of  this  remarkable  speech 
there  exists  no  report,"  and  that  "  Sheridan  was 
frequently  requested  to  furnish  a  report  himself .  • . 
but,  whether  from  indolence  or  design,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  leaving  to  imagination,  which 
in  most  cases  he  knew  transcends  reality,  the  task 
of  justifying  his  eulogists."    Medweig  follows  up 
Mr.  Boulger's  quotations  with  a  point-blank 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  autnentic  that 
Debrett,  the  eminent  publisher  of  Piccadilly,  did 
offer  Sheridan  a  thousand  euineas  for  a  copy  of  his 
celebrated  Be^m  Speech,  but  it  is  certain  it  never 
has  been  published  m  its  entirety,  either  *  from  his 
own  manuscript'  or  otherwise."    At  the  penulti- 
mate reference  above  (6"*  S.  vi.  197)  Jabbz  tells 
us  that  he  possesses  "a  manuscript  report  of  the 
speech,  which  he  "  once  collated  with  the  printed 
report,"  and  which  does  not  coincide  with  his 
manuscript,  and  is  much  fuller.    This  manuscript 
report  is  signed  "  W.  0.,  Feb.  8, 1787,"  i.e.  the  day 
after  delivery.    Mr.  Gibson  Ward,  on  the  same 
page,  gives  the  full  title  of  "  a  large  octavo  pam- 
phlet," published  in   1816,  comprising    a    short 
memoir  of  Sberidan,  but    the  bulk  (eighty-two 
pages)  of  which  is  devoted  to  "  a  report  of  his  cele- 
brated speech  delivered  on . . .  June  3rd,  6th,  10th, 
and  13bh,  1788,  on  his  summing  up  of  the  evidence 
I  on  the  Begum  charge."     Singularly  enough,  this 
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pamphlet,  if  its  long  title  be  a  correct  summary  of 
its  oontents,  would  seem  not  to  contain  that  mag- 
nificent outburst,  his  opening^ charge,  which  so 
electrified  his  auditory  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Feb.  7,  1787.  FinaUy  (5«»  S.  vii.  18),  Mr. 
WiixiAM  George  Black  supplies  a  quotation 
from  Macaulay,  who  repeats  the  story  of  the  offer 
of  *'  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright  of  the 
speech,*'  with  the  addition  "  if  he  would  himself 
correct  it  for  the  press." 

One  wonders  to  some  extent  that  so  little  of  the 
absolute  truth  should  seem  to  be  known  concerning 
Sheridan's  oratorical  triumphs,  while  the  means  of 
satisfying  curiosity  lie  so  close  to  our  hands.  The 
whole  history  of  this  Begum  Speech,  or  rather  of 
these  Begum  Speeches,  is  tcld  in  sufficient  detail, 
and  with  thorough  perspicacity,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished within  the  last  three  years,  WiUeeSy  Sheridan^ 
and  Fox,  the  Opposition  under  George  the  Third, 
by  Mr.  W.  Fraser  Bae.  In  this  interesting,  and 
trustworthy  as  interesting,  volume,  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Sheridan's  great  Westminster  Hall 
Ofation,  wherein — ^after  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  '*  the  late  Sir  George  Gomewall  Lewis,  having 
learnt  that  verbatim  shorthand  reports  of  the 
speeches  of  the  managers  and  counsel  at  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  made  by  Mr.  Gurney's  staff 
ot  reporters  for  the  Government  of  the  day,  were 
in  existence,  made  arrangements  for  their  pub- 
lication " — Mr.  Fraser  Roe,  in  several  illustrative 
instances,  skilfully  contrasts  the  actual  language 
used  by  Sheridan  on  the  occasion  with  the  rant 
and  fustian  accredited  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
"  made  up"  reports  of  his  utterances,  and  always, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  to  the  orator's  advantage. 
And  Mr.  Eae  here  renders  good  service  in  dis- 
abusing our  minds  of  the  m^eading  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  current  version  of  Sheridan's  speeches, 
which  "  does  not  profess  to  be  verbatim  ;  much  of 
it  is  in  the  third  person  ;  but  many  passages  are 
in  the  first  person,  and  are  printed  within  inverted 
commas,  apparently  to  show  that  they  are  literally 
accurate,  the  more  telh'ng  words  and  phrases  being 
italicized."  One  instance  of  such  contrast  wiU 
perhaps  suffice.  In  the  current  version  of  the 
exordium  occurs  this  passage  :  "  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  at  the  bar  is  no  mighty  object  in  my 
mind.  Amidst  the  series  of  mischiefs,  to  my  sense, 
seeming  to  surround  him,  what  is  he  but  a  petty 
nucleus,  involved  in  its  lamina,  scarcely  seen  or 
thought  of  1"  The  correct  version  runs  thus  :  "  So 
far  from  it,  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  at  your 
bar  is  scarcely  in  my  contemplation  when  my 
mind  is  engaged  in  this  business ;  that  it  then 
holds  but  two  ideas — a  sincere  abhorrence  of  the 
crimes  and  a  sanguine  hope  of  the  remedy." 
Headers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Rae  that  this  latter 
version  "  is  much  simpler  and "  (which  the  other 
is  not)  "  perfectly  intelligible." 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 


Sheridan  made  three  speeches  on  the  affair  of  the 
Begums — 1,  on  Feb.  7, 1787,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings ; 
2,  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  June  3,  6,  10,  and  13, 
1788,  on  summing  up  the  evidence  on  the  Begum 
charge  ;  3,  on  May  14, 1794,  in  reply  to  Hastings's 
counsel  on  the  same  charge.  This  last  speech 
occupies  forty-nine  8vo.  pages  in  the  report  pub- 
lished from  the  shorthand  writers'  notes. 

The  whole  of  the  speeches  from  these  verbatim 
notes  were  published  in  four  bulky  volumes  in  the 
years  1869-61,  "by  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,"  under 
the  competent  editorship  of  Mr.  Bond,  now  Keeper 
of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museuni. 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

Beform  Club. 

Passeragb  (5*^  S.  viil  308)  is  the  French  term 
for  what  we  call  "  pepperwort "  or  "  cress,"  botani- 
cally  "  lepidium,"  a  very  numerous  family  of  the 
Brassicacese,  which  are  found  throughout  all  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  The  Lepidium 
oleracewm  crows  on  the  sea- shore,  but  it  is  only 
found  in  ifew  Zealand,  where  it  is  used  as  a  pot 
herb,  and  was  formerly  considered  a  specific  against 
scurvy.  There  is  a  variety,  Lepidium  pisdaiv/m, 
which  has  intoxicating  qualities,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  catching 
fish.  It  renders  them  insensible,  so  that  they  float 
on  the  surface,  and  are  easily  taken.  Perhaps  the 
herbalist  who  found  his  specimen  covered  with  the 
obnoxious  insect  had  got  this  variety.  But  there 
are  many  other  plants  which  possess  the  same 
quality  of  stupefying  insects.  It  would  be  well  to 
discover  and  cultivate  this  plant,  which  so  wonder- 
fully attracts  and  destroys  the  Cimex  lectularitis, 

G.  B.  B. 

Passerage  is  a  pure  French  word  =  our  English 
herb  "  dittander."    Of  "  dittander  "  Barclay  says : 

"In  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnaeus 
lepidium.  There  are  three  British  species,  viz.,  the 
mountain,  pepper,  and  narrow-leaved.  The  first  species 
is  found  on  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  near  Bristol,  flowering 
in  April  and  May ;  the  second,  with  numerous  termina* 
ting  white  blossoms,  and  serrated  leaves  betwixt  egg  and 
spear  shaped,  is  found  in  most  pastures,  flowering  in 
June  and  JiUy,  called  also  pepperwort  and  poor-man*8 
pepper ;  the  last,  called  also  narrowleared  wUd  cress,  is 
found  on  the  sea-coast,  flowering  in  June." 
I  find  no  mention  of  the  peculiar  properties  attri- 
buted to  this  plant  in  the  quotation  from  the 
French  paper.  Edmund  Tbw,  M.A. 

Passerage  is  pepperwort,  a  cruciferous  plant 
("lepidium"),  of  which  there  are  twenty- three 
varieties.  Four  only  are  found  in  Britain.  Lepi- 
dium  sativum  is  a  very  paktable  garden  cress, 
which  can  at  pleasure  be  grown  on  a  layer  of  moist 
flannel  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Lepidium  oleraceum 
is  a  pungent  anti-scorbutic,  formerly  well  known  to 
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seamen  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  L^idium 
piscidium  (fish  poison)  is  used  by  the  Society 
Islanders  to  intoxicate  fish,  and  render  them  easy 
of  capture.  It  is  perhaps  this  variety  which 
attracts  the  Norfolk  Howards  in  the  way  de- 
scribed. X.  P.  D. 

Passerage,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  written, 
passe-rage,  is  the  French  name  for  the  common 
garden  cress  (Lepidium  sativum).  The  extra- 
ordinary properties  attributed  to  it  in  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  are  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  having  its  origin  in  the  pungent  or 
biting  nature  of  theplant,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  the  Cruciferse. 

John  E.  Jackson. 

Jocelyn  Road,  Richmond. 

Dr.  Barrett,  Vice-Provost  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Dublin  (5***  S.  viii.  307.)— I  have  heard  that  Dr. 
John  Barrett,  Vice-Provost  and  Librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  not  only  very  learned 
and  clever  at  remembering  whatever  he  had  once 
read,  but  was  also  very  grand  and  pompous.  "Was 
it  at  this  dinner,  in  1816,  in  the  august  presence 
of  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Brett  and  Thomas 
Hinks,  &c.,  that  the  scholar  of  the  week  resolved 
to  cast  a  shade  over  the  grandeur  of  the  Vice- 
Provost  ?  The  learned  party  enter  the  hall,  and 
the  eccentric  scholar  takes  up  the  board,  from 
which  he  reads  the  Latin  grace.  But,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  grace,  he  simply  said,  and  repeated  to 
the  proper  length,  "Jacky  Barrett  thinks  I'm 
reading  the  grace  ;  Jacky  Barrett  thinks  I  'm 
reading  the  grace,"  &c.;  at  the  termination  of 
which  Jacky  Barrett  uttered  a  very  pompous  and 
grand  "  Amen."  The  position  of  the  reader  was 
at  this  time  far  removed  from  the  high  table,  but 
was  afterwards  changed  (for  somehow  or  other  this 
affair  was,  in  after  time,  made  known  to  Dr.  Bar- 
rett), so  that  the  grace  might  not  in  future  be  thus 
rendered  into  English.  Who  was  the  scholar  that 
thus  risked  not  simply  his  career,  but  his  neck,  in 
the  mighty  presence  of  Dr.  Barrett  ? 

T.  W.  E. 

A  "PaLLAs"  (5«»  S.  viil  248.)— Quoting 
Bamsay's  PoemSy  ii.  393,  Jamieson  gives  pulUsee, 
a  pulley  ;  B.jmlUsliee,  R.  S.  Charnock. 


unior  Qarriok  Club, 


A  Jakbt  (5*^  S.  viiL  208.)— Peasants*  reasons 
for  the  origin  of  words  are  not  usually  of  much 
account.  Nemnich,  under  "  Rana  paradoxa  (rana 
piscis,  proteus  marinus),"  gives  the  Fr.  synonym, 
**jackief  grenouilie  h  queue."  The  word  is  ako 
found  in  Linnaeus,  D'Orbigny,  Sibylle  de  Marian, 
and  Wagler.  In  Laurenti  it  occurs  under  "  Pro- 
teus raninus."  Conf.  also  Encyc,  des  Gens  du 
Monde,  art.  "  Grenouilie,"  by  Lemonnier.  Nem- 
nich gives  also  Yce  (doubtless  another  form   of 


Jackie,  jaJcey)  as  one  of  the  provincial  names  for 
the  frog  in  England.  E.  S.  Charkock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

Rev.  Alexander  Dtce  (5**  S.  viii.  327.) — 
Mr.  Crosslet*s  letter  concerning  Mr.  Dyce  has 
caused  me  to  turn  up  a  small  matter  of  my  own, 
which  I  was  engaged  on  a  few  years  ago,  and  whidi 
I  may  just  relate  to  you.  My  friend  and  life-long 
acquaintance,  the  late  Mr.  John  Kesson— some 
ei^teen  years  in  the  Library  department  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  who  more  than  once  showed 
me  a  few  of  the  curiosities  in  that  wonderfnl 
repository  of  literature — had  occasion  in  1870 
to  inform  me  by  letter,  through  a  relation  who 
had  been  visiting  him  in  London,  that  he  was  then 
engaged  in  compiling  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Dyoe's 
gi£  to  the  nation,  and  that  he  had  fallen  in  with, 
some  references  to  myself  and  about  Aberdeen. 
He  asked  me  if  I  could  let  him  know  anything 
about  Mr.  Ih^ce,  as  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  what  he  had  discovered — sudi  as  a  quantity  of 
my  Shakesperian  papers,  a  reference  to  the  Craiglug 
where  the  Dee  enters  the  city— matters  which 
were  unknown  to  him,  although  an  Aberdonian, 
while  I  was  not,  but  had  come  from  Glasgow  some 
forty  years  before  this.  Accordingly,  I  sent  him 
a  few  facts  I  had  learned  from  an  acquaintance, 
who  I  believe  had  sent  my  productions  to  Mr. 
Dyce,  and  whose  mother  had  been  an  inmate  in 
Uie  fiimily  when  Mr.  Dyce  was  a  stripling. 

Again,  in  1872,  Mr.  Kesson  made  his  last  viafe 
to  Aberdeen,  and  brought  instructions  from  Mr. 
Sketchley,  of  the  Kensington  dejwirtment,  to  en- 
gage me  to  make  further  inquiries.  This  I  set 
about,  and  wrote  some  little  matter,  and  was  weU 
received  by  all  I  came  in  contact  with.  Unfor- 
tunately my  chief  informant  had  died  in  the 
interim,  but  what  I  had  done  met  with  Mi; 
Kesson's  approval  He  told  me  to  keep  a  copy  of 
what  I  had  written,  and  gave  instructions  how  to 
forward  the  other.  The  Council  of  Education 
acknowledged  receipt  of  what  I  had  sent,  and  I 
see  that  A&.  Forster  has  made  use  of  a  fact  or  two. 
Still  there  are  matters  connected  with  the  fieanily 
that  are  interesting  which  have  not  been  made  use 
of,  and  I  believe  something  more  could  be  done. 
One  instruction  Mr.  Kesson  gave  me  I  followed 
out— that  whenever  a  name  or  a  place  occurred  I 
should  make  a  note  of  it.  Mr.  Forster  has  done 
little  in  this  p>art.  At  all  events,  what  I  sent  may 
be  obtained  in  London ;  if  not,  I  could  make  a 
paper  of  my  own,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  and  might 
add  to  it.  One  addition  to  the  original  was  an 
account  of  the  Ochterlony  family,  which  I  extracted 
from  a  local  publication  upon  a  parish  some  forty 
miles  west  of  this.  John  Bulloch. 

Aberdeen. 


The  Story  of  Joseph  (5*  S.  viii.  321.)— If 
Joseph  and  the  other  names  referred  to  belong  to 
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the  common  mytholo^,  then  they  cannot  owe 
their  origin  to  a  Semitic  source,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  Semitic  derivations  any  more  than  by 
&reek.    Semitic  writers  and  Greek  writers  have 

flven  their  respective  etymologies  for  snch  words, 
at  both  cannot  be  right.  If  Manasseh  be  sug- 
gested as  correlative  to  Moses,  why  not  Minos,  the 
£iw-giver?  Htdb  Clarke. 

JoAK  Plantaqenet,  Ladt  Talbot  (H^  S.  viil 
328.) — There  is  an  article  in  Collectanea  Topogra- 
phica  et  Genealogica,  voL  L  p.  80,  on  Beatrix,  wife 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.  It  is  signed  N.  H.  N., 
which  are  no  doubt  the  initials  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicolas.  After  the  death  of  bis  first  wife, 
Joan  Plantagenet,  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Talbot 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  Portugjuese  lady 
named  Beatrix.  Ankaret,  the  only  child  of  Sir 
Gilbert,  Lord  Talbot,  is  stated  by  N.  H.  N.  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  his  second  wife,  Beatrix. 

This  Beatrix  married,  for  her  second  husband, 
Thomas  Fettiplace,  of  East  Shefford,  co.  Berks. 
It  has  been  trequentlv  stated  that  this  Beatrix 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  John,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and  widow  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
but  the  article  in  the  CoUectanea  proves  very  satis- 
factorily that  Beatrix,  the  wife  of  Thomas,  £arl  of 
Arundd.  and  Beatrix,  first  the  wife  of  Gilbert, 
Lord  Talbot,  and  secondly  of  Thomas  Fettiplace, 
were  two  distinct  persons.  From  her  arms  (five 
crescents  in  saltire),  it  is  probable  that  the  second 
Beatrix  was  of  the  Portuguese  family  of  Pinto. 

C.  J.  E. 

A  Jacobite  Contrivance  (5*'»  S.  viil  328.)— 
As  your  correspondent  A  speaks  as  if  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  picture  is  imperfect,  may  I,  without 
discourtesy,  suggest  that  there  was  no  "undis- 
turbed portrait  of  the  king  or  Chevalier,''  and  that 
the  glass  was  not  a  "  reflecting  "  glass,  but  simply 
a  pliun  glass,  placed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
eye  should  be  placed  to  see  the  features  in  their 
natural  form?  The  undisturbed  portrait  could 
scarcely  have  been  concealed  by  the  base  of  the 
dass,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  concealment. 
The  Jacobite  contrivance  would  thus  be  an  in- 
stance of  what  Shakspeare  caUs  "  perspectives  "  in 
Biehard  Il.y  Act  ii.  sc.  2  :— 

"  Like  penpeotiyeSy  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Show  nothing  bat  confosion :  eyed  awry 
Distinguish  form.'* 

J.  C.  M. 

Jambs  Vaux,  1626  (5*^  S.  viii.  349.}— It  may 
assist  in  this  inquiry  to  note  that  Sir  Theodore  de 
Vaux,  Et.,  who  died  May  26, 1694,  and  is  buried 
at  Isleworth,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de 
Vaux,  Esq.,  of  Covent  Garden.  BUs  arms  were, 
^  Axax^  a  fleur-de-lis  argent ;  on  a  chief  or  two 
mullets  pierced  gules.''  Sir  Theodore  was  twice 
married ;  his  second  wife.  Dame  Judith  de  Vaux, 


is  also  buried  at  Isleworth  (Aungier,  History  of 
Isleworthy  p.  168).  His  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  de  Vaux,  according  to  the  London 
Ma^fozinCy  died  in  January,  1734. 

Edward  Solly. 

An  Old  Pictitre  (S***  S.  viil  349.)— The  painter 
who  is  known  to  have  used  the  signature  "  L.  H." 
was  Lucas  de  Heere,  who  painted  many  portraits 
in  this  country.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1634.  Why  does  H.  H.  represent  his  picture  as 
"  about  260  years  old  "  ?  0. 

The  Order  op  the  Golden  Fleece  {5^^  S. 
viii.  328.)— The  motto  of  this  order  is  from 
Claudian,  ^Pretium  non  vile  laborum,"  and  is 
engraved  on  the  badge  worn  by  the  knights  of  the 
Austrian  branch  of  the  order.  Burke,  in  his 
Orders  of  Knighthoody  calls  the  device  "Autre 
n'anrai"  the  original  motto,  and  makes  the  words 
mean  "  I  will  have  no  other  (order)."  In  this  he 
is  followed  by  Boutell,  Heraldry,  Historical  and 
Popular^  third  ed.,  p.  355,  who  says,  "  The  orifi^inal 
motto,  *  Autre  n'auray,'  declaring  that  a  knight  of 
the  (Jolden  Fleece  would  accept  no  other  knightlv 
distinction,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which 
this  order  was  held  from  the  time  of  its  foundation." 
This  is,  however,  altogether  an  error ;  and,  as  I 
am  responsible  for  allowing  it  to  pass  when  the 
proof  sheets  came  under  my  revision,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  correcting  it  now. 
"Autre  n'auray"  was  not  the  motto  of  the  order, 
but  the  private  device  of  its  founder,  Philip  le 
Bon  (see  Chifllet,  Insignia  Qentilitia  Equuum 
Velkris  Aureif  p.  3),  and  its  original  meaning  was 
a  sentimental  or  amorous  one.  It  was  no  more 
the  motto  of  the  order  than  were  the  words  "  Je 
Fay  empris,"  which  were  embroidered  on  the 
border  of  the  mantle  of  the  knights,  and  formed 
the  personal  device  of  Charles  le  fiardi 

These  devices  were  merely  personal  ones,  having 
generally  an  enigmatical  meaning.  Each  prince 
assumed  one  or  more  ;  thus  Philip  le  Bel,  another 
sovereign  of  the  order,  took  for  his  device  the 
words  "  Qui  voudra";  so  Maximilian  the  Flemish 
words  "Halt  Marz";  and  Charles  V.  the  well- 
known  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra,"  afterwards  corrected  by 
the  omission  of  the  Ne, 

But  with  all  these  changing  personal  devices 
the  true  motto  of  the  order  was  always,  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be,  "  Pretium  non  vile  laborum.'' 

John  Woodward. 

Montrose,  N.B. 

The  SiTNFLOWER  (b^  S.  viii.  348.)— I  had  many 
plants  of  sunflower  in  my  garden  this  summer,  and 
watched  them  closely,  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  Moore's  well-known  lines.  At  noon 
every  plant  was  stiffly  upright,  but  towards  sun- 
set eacn  one  showed  a  very  marked  curve  or  bend 
to  the  west  of  its  head  and  upper  leaves.    They^ 
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did  not  long  remain  thus  turned  to  the  west,  but 
in  an  hour  or  so,  when  quite  dusk,  I  found  that 
every  plant  had  turned  its  head  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction,  Tiz.  to  the  east  once  more.  I 
conclude  that  the  heads  remained  all  night  thus 
turned  to  the  east,  for  I  found  them  in  that  posi- 
tion the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  but  by  noon 
they  were  as  upright  as  lamp-posts.  These 
manoeuvres  were  performed  daily,  whatever  the 
weather,  till  the  yellow  flowers  began  to  develope, 
when,  strange  to  say,  they  ceased  entirely,  and  the 
fuUy  open  flowers  faced  in  one  direction,  and  were 
immovable.  Some  of  the  larger  plants  had 
branches  bearing  seven  or  eight  flowers  at  one 
time,  and  facing  up,  down,  and  every  point  of  the 
compass.  The  fact  that  on  coming  into  flower  all 
movement  of  the  heads  ceased  is  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  transaction.  The  poet  must  have 
availed  himself  slightly  of  the  licence  accorded  to 
his  order  to  improve  upon  what  he  doubtlessly 
really  observed.  E.  M.  W. 

I  think  I  can  satisfy  J.  B.  P.  about  the  legend  of 
the  "  toumesol "  and  its  supposed  following  of  the 
sun.  In  my  garden  have  been  and  are  many  sun- 
flowers. These  I  have  often  watched  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  and  have  convinced  myself  that  the 
disks  incline  in  all  directions,  so  that  one  or  two 
may  face  the  sun  at  any  time,  but  that  none  follow 
the  luminary  "on  purpose,"  while  many  invariably 
keep  their  backs  or  sides  to  the  sun.  0. 

The  Fieldfare  :  the  Blindworm  (6***  S.  viiL 
286,  354.)— Scott's  mistake  about  the  fieldfare  is 
followed  up,  in  the  next  two  lines,  by  another 
mistake : — 

**  There  the  slow  blindworm  left  hit  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mocked  at  time." 

The  reptile  popularly  called  blindworm  is  neither 
a  worm  nor  blind  ;  it  is  a  true  snake — Anguis 
fragUis  is  its  Linnaean  name— and,  like  the  rest  of 
that  tribe,  it  is  covered  with  dry  scales.  Worms, 
as  everybody  knows,  are  slimy,  and  leave  a  mark 
on  surfaces  they  have  crawled  over ;  but  snakes 
never  do  so.  Jatdee. 

Sneezing  (5«»  S.  viii.  221, 284.)— The  thanks  of 
all  readers  of  "N.  &  Q."  are  due  to  M.  Barb^  for 
his  erudite  note.  But,  having  asked,  with  Pliny, 
"Cur  stemutamentis  solutamus?*'  he  seems  in- 
clined to  accept  as  final  the  Stagyrite's  reply. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  PrincipUs  of  Sociology^ 
vol.  i.  p.  244,  having  shown  that  epilepsy  and 
hysteria  are  among  primitive  races  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  an  intruding  spirit,  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

"  If  theae  more  violent  actions  of  the  body,  performed 
in  defiance  of  the  will,  are  ascribable  to  a  uiurping 
demon,  go  too  must  be  the  less  violent  actions  of  this 
kind.^  Hence  the  primitive  theory  of  sneezing  and 
yawning The  Khonda  dash  vessels  of  water  upon  the 


priest  when  they  wish  to  consnlt  him.  He  sneezes,  and 
becomes  inspired.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  possession  is  by  a  friendly  or  by  m 
unfriendly  spirit :  it  may  be,  as  among  the  Zulus,  an 
ancestral  ghost,  or,  as  among  other  peoples,  it  may  be  a 
malicious  demon.  But  be  the  sneeze,  as  with  the 
Moslem,  a  reason  for  asking  Allah  to  protect  him  against 
Satan  as  the  presumed  cause;  or  be  it,  as  with  the 
Christian,  the  occasion  of  a  "Ood  bless  you"  from 
bystanders ;  or  be  it  the  ground  for  putting  faith  in  an 
utterance  as  inspired ;  the  implication,  which  alone  here 
concerns  us,  is  that  involuntary  actions  of  these  kinds 
are  regarded  as  showing  that  some  intruder  has  made 
the  body  do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend  it  to  do." 

Here  at  least  we  must  (with  Mr.  Froude's  per- 
mission) hold  the  nineteenth  century  philosopher 
to  be  "  more  profound  than  Aristotle." 

SCRIBS. 

"Luck  Monet"  (6»^  S.  vil  488 ;  viiL  Zl.y- 
The  following  seems  to  come  in  appropriately  in 
reply  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Cordeaux  as  to  luck 
money.  It  is  extracted  from  a  West-country  paper, 
and  might  be  usefully  preserved  as  a  record  of  an 
established  custopi : — 

<<Mabket  Monet.— Mr.  A.  Ernest  Williams,  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Salisbury  Com  Buvers'  Associatioii,  sends 
the  subjoined  information,  which  has  been  for  the  most 
part  supplied  by  men  having  large  transactions  in  the 
markets  inquestion.  Mr.  Williams  adds :  '  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  custom  of  market  money,  or  its  equivalent  in 
longer  credit,  obtuns  in  96  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the 
markets  reported  to  me,  including  most  of  the  districts 
competing  directly  with  our  own,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
principal  markets  of  the  countrv.'  Abingdon— 1/.  on 
5  qrs.  wheat,  1#.  Qd.  on  10  qrs.  barley ;  Birmingham — Ij. 
on  7 J  qrs.  wheat,  1*.  on  D  qrs.  barley;  Wallingford— 
1«.  €d.  on  5  qrs.  wheat,  1;.  on  5  qrs.  barley ;  Sha^^bury 
—One  month's  credit;  Witney— 1<.  on  5  qrs.  wheat, 
1«.  6rf.  on  10  ore.  hurley ;  Henlev— 1*.  on  6  qrs.  wheat. 
If.  6(2.  on  10  qrs.  barley;  Mark  Lane— One  month's 
credit ;  Oxford— If.  on  5  qrs.  wheat,  \i.  M.  on  10  qrs. 
barley;  Warwick— li.  on  7^  qrs.  wheat,  1<.  on  5  qrs. 
barley ;  Warminster — 1«.  on  5  on.  wheat ;  1«.  on  10  qrs. 
barley;  Dorchester — Ditto;  Frome — Ditto;  Shepton 
Mallett— Ditto ;  Bath— 1«.  on  10  qrs. ;  Wantage— It.  on 
5  qrs.  wheat,  1«.  on  10  qrs.  barley;  Beading— Ditto ; 
Yeovil— Ditto ;  Gloucester- Ditto ;  Didcot— Ditto ;  Ban- 
bury—l.t.  on  10  qrs.  wheat,  1«.  on  5  qrs.  barley ;  Faring- 
don— If.  on  5  qrs.  wheat,  1«.  on  10  qrs.  barley  ;  Devizes 
— 1«.  M.  on  10  qrs.  wheat  It.  on  10  qrs.  barley ;  Bristol- 
It.  on  12^qrs. ;  Chippenham— It.  on  10  qrs.;  Swindon 
— Ditto ;  Cirencester —Ditto ;  Newbury- It.  per  carriage ; 
Hungerford — It.  on  15  qra  wheat,  It.  on  20  qrs.  barley ; 
Romsey— It.  on  10  qrs. ;  Blandford— Ditto ;  Bridport— 
Ditto;  Exeter— It.  on  12}  qrs.;  Bridgewater— Ditto ; 
Basingstoke— 6<i.  per  load ;  Andover— Ditto ;  Winchester 
— It.  per  load ;  Plymouth— It.  on  10  qrs. ;  Tavistock — 
Ditto;  Launceston— Ditto ;  Kingsbridge— Ditto ;  Tot- 
nes — Ditto;  Newton— Ditto;  Dartmouth— Ditto ;  Plymp- 
ton— Ditto;  St  German's— Ditto ;  Bingwood— Ditto ; 
Fareham— Irregular ;  Wakefield— It.  on  5  qrs.,  or  less  8 
months'  interest;  Manchester  —  Ditto ;  Liverpool  — 
Ditto;  Hull— Ditto;  Leeds— Ditto:  Wolverhampton— 
It.  on  7  qrs.  wheat,  It.  on  5  qrs.  barley;  Leicester — 
It.  6(2.  on  10  qrs.;  Doncaster— It.  on  7)  qrs. ;  Northamp- 
ton—It. on  10  qrs.;  Kettering— Ditto ;  Market  Har- 
borough— Ditto ;  Lincoln— Ditto ;  Newark— Ditto:  Not- 
tingham—Ditto  ;  Loughborough— Ditto ;  Derby— Ditto  ; 
Melton— Ditto;    Grantham— Ditto ;    Leicester— Ditto ; 
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Sheffield— Ditto ;  Mansfield— Ditto ;  Chesterfield— Ditto; 
Horncastle—Ditto ;  Sleaford— Ditto ;  Boston— Ditto  ; 
Spalding— JV^i/ ;  Stamford— iV^iY  y  Chichester— iVi7.*' 

Kingston. 

Charms  against  Toothache  (5"»  S.  viii.  143, 
27b.) — Your  correspondent,  ante,  p.  275,  seems  to 
think  that  the  charm,  '^  Peter  sat  on  a  marble 
stone,"  &c,  is  perhaps  Scotch.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  it  is  yery  common  in  England,  if 
not,  as  I  suppose,  brought  thence  into  Scotland. 
See  "  N.  &  Q.,"  !•'  S.  x.  220 ;  iii.  268,  and  Choice 
Notes  (Folk-lore),  pp.  62,  168 ;  also  Harland  and 
Wilkinson's  Lancashire  Folk-lore,  pp.  75,  76. 
Hunt,  in  his  Romances  and  Drolls  of  the  West  of 
England,  second  series,  p.  215,  gives  a  charm  of 
slightly  different  form. 

William  George  Black. 

Billhead,  Glasgow. 

Henri  IV.,  King  of  France  :  Song  op  Jeanne 
d'Albret  {b^  S.  viii.  208,  274.)— The  history  of 
this  song  is  given  by  Andr^  Favyn,  a  contem- 
poraneous author,  in  his  History  of  Navarre,  The 
king,  Henri  d'Albret,  warned  by  his  servant, 
''immediAtely  went  down  into  his  daughter's  chamber. 
The  princess,  who  heard  him  come  in,  began  to  sing  to 
music  the  B^amais  cantique  of  women  in  childbed, — 
'  Nouste  Dame  deou  cap  deou  poun, 
Adjoudat  me  &  d'aquesto  here.' 
You  will  see  in  all  Oascony  that,  at  the  end  of  every 
bridge,  there  is  an  oratory  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
called  for  this  reason  '  Notre  Dame  deou  cap  deou  poun.' 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  the  Gave  wnich  leads  to 
Juran^on,  there  then  existed  an  oratory  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  famous  for  miracles,  to  which  pregnant 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  vowing  themselves  in  order 
to  obtain  a  quick  delivery.  The  king  himself  continued 
the  words  of  the  cantique,  and  had  but  just  finished 
them,  when  his  daughter  was  delivered  of  the  prince 
who  to-day  rules  France." 

I  do  not  understand  Miss   Freer's  statement 
that  it  is  a  very  long  ditty.    Here  it  is  in  extenso: 
'*  Nouste  Dame  deou  cap  deou  poun 

Adjoudat  me  &  d'aqueste  hore; 

Pregats  au  Diou  deti  Geii 

Qu*em  boulhS  bi6  dellioura  leu ; 

D'u  Maynat  qu'em'hassie  lou  doun  j 

Tout  dinqu'aii  haiit  deus  mounts  I'lmplore 

Noust6  Dame  deou  cap  deou  poun 

Adjoudat  me  i.  d'aqueste  hore." 

The  old  tune  is  very  plaintive,  in  b  minor.  Both 
are  given  in  Chansons  et  Airs  Populaires  du 
Biam,  par  Fr6d6ric  Rivares,  Pau,  1844.  I  have 
adopted  the  older  spelling,  which  is  easier  to  an 
English  eye.  See  Mazure's  Histoire  da  Biarn  et 
4u  Fays  Basque,  Pau,  1839.  Thus. 

Shakspbarb  and  the  Bible  (6'*»  S.  vL  609  ; 
TiL  14,  135  ;  viii  25a)— The  following  illustration 
of  the  note  on  this  subject  (5**»  S.  vi.  509)  has 
since  appeared  in  another  American  paper,  the 
Rochester  Express : — 

"  In  a  case  tried  before  Judge  Hulett,  in  the  Monroe, 
2f.T.,  County  Court,  Mr.  Stml,  who  appeared  for  the 


defendant,  made  some  quotation,  which  he  odd  was  from 
Sbakespeare,  but  which  Mr.  Chumasero  said  was  from 
Cowper,  while  the  judge  thought  it  was  from  the  Bible." 

To  the  list  of  works  in  connexion  with  "Shakspeare 
and  the  Bible  "  already  noticed  in  the  columns  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  might  be  added  the  following  :— 

*^  The  Wisdom  and  Qenius  of  Shakespeare,  with  Select 
and  Original  Notes,  Scriptural  Beferences,  kc,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Price.    1888." 

G.  E.  Watson. 

St.  George's  Place,  Dublin. 

Guillardbt's  "MfiMoiRES  DU  Chbvalier 
d'Eon  "  (5"^  S.  viii.  309.)— Edax  Vbritatis  will 
find  the  curious  history  of  this  book  in  "  N.  &  Q.," 
3'<i  S.  xi.  209  ;  and  if  he  is  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation about  the  Chevalier,  let  him  consult  the 
various  articles  respecting  him  in  4**»  S.  ii.      T. 

The  "Englisches  Feld,"  near  Aspern  (5^ 
S.  viL  308,  416.)— Must  we  assume,  as  is  done  by 
R.  G.  and  his  respondent  (5'*»  S.  vii.  416),  that  this 
local  name  has  reference  to  England  or  the  Eng- 
lish ?  These  gentlemen  are  veiy  possibly  labour- 
ing"  under  the  same  mistake  which  caused  me  to 
follow  with  much  interest  the  different  portions  of 
a  mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mentz  a  good  many 
years  ago.  The  service  was  a  special  one,  and 
books  of  it  were  being  sold  at  the  doors.  On  open- 
ing one  which  I  purchased,  I  perceived  it  to  be  en- 
titled Englisches  Ehrenpreis,  and  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  the  Englische  Bruderschaft  of 
the  archdiocese.  It  pleased  me  much  to  see  our 
nation  treated,  as  I  supposed,  with  so  much  honour. 
But  as  I  read  and  listened,  it  surprised  me  to  find 
no  allusion  in  any  part  of  the  service  to  the  faithful 
in  England,  or  to  Englishmen  in  Germany.  On  a 
subsequent  and  more  careful  perusal  of  my  book, 
I  discovered  that  the  Englisches  Ehrenpreis  must 
be  the  Trisagion,  or  Angelic  celebration  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  the  bond  of  union  of  the  brother- 
hood being  their  participation  in  a  perpetual*  re- 
petition of  that  song,  taking  turns  according  to  a 
preconcerted  rota  night  and  day,  and  that  the 
guild  was  not  the  English,  but  the  Angelic, 
brotherhood.  May  not  the  solution  of  R.  G.'s 
question  be  found  in  some  legend  of  an  angelic 
appearance  on  the  plot  of  ground  in  question  ? 

J.  Walker. 

Wood  Ditton  Vicarage. 

Sheep  led  by  the  Shepherd  (5*^  S.  vii.  345, 
477  ;  viii.  79,  218.)— I  have  been  expecting  that 
some  Northern  farmers  would  have  sent  a  note  on 
this  subject,  but  they  appear  to  be  too  busy  in 
acquiring  "proppitty."  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  thing  in  the  Isle  of  Man — certainly  not  a 
pastoral  country,      I  particularly  remember  one 

♦  See  Bevelation  iv.  8,  and  Te  Deum,  "  Cherubim  and 
seraphim  continually  do  cry,"  "inceasaWU^voce  clami- 
tant"  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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scene :  a  dreary  day  in  late  autamn,  in  front  of 
a  dreary  old  country  house,  with  a  dismal  land- 
scape stretching  out  on  either  side,  the  starved, 
stunted  herbage  being  nearly  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  gloomy  sky  above  it.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  man 
come  over  the  ridge,  clad  in  the  garment  dear  to 
the  children  of  the  mist,  and  holding  a  shepherd's 
crook  in  his  hand.  Soon  he  was  followed  by  his 
faithful  sheep,  and  the  whole  procession,  man  and 
animals,  passed  like  phantoms,  and  disappeared 
beyond  a  belt  of  trees.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
house  was  standing  by  me :  *^  The  sheep  are  being 
brought  in  from  pasture  to  be  folded  for  the 
night "  ;  and  I  think  that,  in  that  grey  autumnal 
evening,  my  friend  felt  something  of  the  weird 
effect  of  that  silent  transit.  fi.  Cromib. 

"  The  Fall  of  Mortimer  "  (6**»  S.  viiL  167, 
214,  231.) — I  have  an  early  copy  (1719)  of  Mount- 
fort's  play.  It  is  called  King  Edward  IIL,  with 
the  Fall  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Marehf  and  has  a 
dedication  '^To  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry 
Lord  Viscount  Sydney,  of  Sheppey,"  by  "Will. 
Mountfort."  This  play,  in  GillUand's  Dramatic 
Mirror  (1808),  is  stated  to  have  been  produced  in 
1691.  W.  Phillips. 

"  Pride  [Cry]  op  the  morning  "  (5*^*  S.  viiL 
129,  275.)— No  correspondent  has  mentioned  the 
use  of  the  term  by  Keble : — 

"  Pride  of  the  dewy  morning, 
The  swain's  experienced  eje 
From  thee  takes  timely  warningf 
JKor  trusts  the  gorgeous  sky." 

Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

This  is  noticed  by  a  correspondent  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
in  another  place— E.  C.  Brewer,  Diet,  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,  s.v.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Bibliography  :  Peter  Annett  (6^^  S.  vi. 
307  ;  viii.  98,  350.)— Mr.  W.  Bates  is  per- 
haps not  aware  of  the  existence  of  several  en- 
gravings displaying,  in  a  satirical  fashion,  the 
"  Robin  Hood  Society."  If  he  cares  to  see  these 
curious  things  he  will  find  them  in  the  British 
Museum,  department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  by 
referring  to  the  Catalogue  of  Satirical  Prints, 
under  the  numbers  3260,  3539,  in  which  publica- 
tion are  details  of  the  subject.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion he  will  find  two  other  prints,  not  yet  cata- 
logued, but  dated  *' 1783,"  and  "Jan.  1,  1809." 
In  addition  to  your  memoranda,  Mr.  Wh yte  may 
consult  Memoirs  of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign 
qf  George  II.,  by  Horace  Walpole,  1822,  vol.  i. 
pp.  35-36  ;  Walpole's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, Nov.  9,  1764  ;  and  "  N.  &  Q.,"  2»'i  S.  v. 

0. 

Special  Collections  op  Books  :  Highway- 
men (5«»  S.  vi.  483,  544  ;  vii.  40,  153,  294,  437, 
476;    viii.   57,  271,  358.)— In  the   Mitre    and 


Crowny  a  monthly  journal,  which  was  commenced 
in  1748,  there  is  at  the  end  of  each  number  a  list 
of  preferments,  marriages,  deaths,  bankrupts,  new 
books,  and  robberies.  Thus  in  February,  1749, 
there  are  the  following  under  that  head  : — 

"  Feb.  8.— Mr.  Howes  and  his  wife.  A  single  highway- 
man,  near  Whetstone.  Robbed  of  17/.— Mr.  Yttndet' 
mersen.  Two  highwaymen,  near  Bradfield,  in  Eiiex. 
Robbed  of  61.  and  a  silrer  watch. 

"Feb.  4.— A  gentleman.  Attacked  by  two  fellows 
near  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  house  in  Great  Queen 
Street.    Robbed  of  his  watch  and  5s, 

"  Feb.  7.— Mr.  Scott.  Knocked  down  by  three  foot- 
pads at  Millbank.  Robbed  of  ten  guineas.— Rev.  Mr. 
Greed.  A  single  highwayman  at  Svdenham.  Robbed 
of  two  guineas  and  some  direr. — Mr.  Williams,  butler 
to  the  Earl  of  Rothes.  Knocked  down  by  a  gang  of 
fellows  near  Tyburn  turnpike.  Robbed  of  his  watch 
and  money. 

" Feb.  8— Mr.  Shewel's  house  at  Spitalfields  bn^e 
open.    Robbed  of  a  large  quantity  of  silk. 

"Feb.  14.-Mr.  Hillier.  Attacked  by  three  footpads 
near  Edgeware.    They  took  his  watch  and  some  nlrer.** 

The  idea  of  thus  giving  to  the  public  monthly 
lists  of  robberies  probably  did  not  give  satisfaction ; 
at  all  events,  it  was  discontinued  in  the  Mitre  and 
Grown  after  September,  1749. 

Edward  Sollt. 

I  forward  a  copy  of  the  title>page  of  a  curious 
book  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  romance  of 
the  road,  which  I  have  met  with  since  my  previous 
note.  It  is  12mo.  in  size,  and  consists  of  288  pages, 
besides  twenty-four  pages  of  introduction,  &c., 
dedicated  to  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  Captain  in 
his  Majesty's  46th  Eegiment,  Commandant  of 
Newcastle  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  title  is  thus:— 

''  Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Yauz,  a  Swindler  and 
Thief,  now  Transformed  to  Kew  South  Wales  for  the 
Second  Time,  and  for  Life.  Written  by  Himsell 
Second  edition.  London,  1827.  Printed  for  Hunt 
k  Clarke,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden." 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

A  Botanical  Puzzle  (5*^  S.  viiL  146,  294.)— 
I  fail  to  see  any  "  botanical  puzzle  "  in  the  fact  of 
henbane  {Hyoscyamus  niger)  occasionally  making 
its  appearance  where  it  had  not  been  before  re- 
marked. It  has  sprung  up  in  my  garden  sponta- 
neously for  several  years  back.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  when  it  does  appear  it  is  any  proof  that  at  a 
former  period  there  was  some  religious  house  in 
the  neignbourhood,  as  there  is  not  the  remotest 
trace  or  tradition  that  any  such  establishment 
existed  within  a  considerable  distance. 

I  think  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  my  garden  wdl 
trenched,  and  therefore  long  buried  seeds  have 
been  brought  to  the  surface  and  have  germinated. 
Many  plants  have  sprung  up  in  it,  like  the  henbane, 
that  I  have  never  observed  within  many  miles, 
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yiz.  Bupleurum  rotundifoliuniy  Staehys  annua^ 
Thlaspi  arvense,  and  some  others. 

H.  E.  Wilkinson. 
Anerley. 

FORBNAMB   AND   SURNAMB    BoOKS    (5^  S.   viL 

443,  483,  602  ;  viiL  195.)— Please  note  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  :— **  Omealogy  and  SumameSf  with  some 
Htnddie  and  Biographical  Notices,  By  William 
Anderson.  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Ritchie,  1865. 
Thomas  Paton,  Printer,  Edin."  Pp.  viii-174. 
Index.  And,  if  it  be  worth  while  :—C^m5er<'« 
Journal^  Feb.  6, 1841,  "  A  Word  on  Surnames  " ; 
voL  viiL,  1847,  "  AriBtocracy  of  Names  ** ;  Com- 
kiU  Magazine,  vol.  yL,  1862,  "Surname  and 
Arms" ;  vol.  xviL,  1868,  "Surnames" ;  vol.  xxiii., 
1871,  "  Christian  Names  in  England  and  Wdes." 

J.  Manuel. 

St.  Paul  and  Seneca  (5*^  S.  vii.  449  ;  viiL 
213.) — ^None  of  your  correspondents  has  adverted 
to  one  probable  link  of  communication  between 
St.  Paul  and  Seneca.  Felix,  the  Procurator  of 
Judaea,  was  brother  of  Pallas,  the  freedman  and 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Pallas  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Seneca,  by  whom  he  was  defended 
when  accused  under  Nero  of  being  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  to  raise  Cornelius  Sulla  to  the  throne. 
Felix  had  preceded  St.  Paul  to  Rome.  He  was 
not  likely  to  forget  the  prisoner  before  whom  he 
had  trembled.  What  more  probable  than  that  he 
should  speak  of  him  to  Pallas,  and  that  Pallas 
should  bring  him  under  the  notice  of  Seneca  ? 

R.  M.  Spbnce. 

Hanse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.6. 

"Maulbverer"  (5«»  S.  vii.   344,  478;   viiL 
217.)— Amcliffe  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  family  of 
Mauleverer,  is  in  Cleveland,  not  in  Craven.    Ara- 
cliffe  in  Craven  never  had  a  hall  or  manor-house. 
Charles  A.  Federer. 

"Tilth"  (5«»  S.  viiL  68,  197.)— This  word 
occurs  twice  in  Shakspeare  : — 

"  No  contracts, 
SaeceMionfl ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none." 
Temput,  Act  iL  sc.  1. 
"  Even  to  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  bit  fuU  titUi  and  husbandry." 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  ic.  5. 
H.  A  Ebnnbdt. 

Hbraldic  (5***  S.  viiL  268.)— There  are  families 
of  Hutchinsons  in  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  and 
Ireland  who  bear  Per  pale  gu.  and  az.,  a  lion  ramp, 
arg.  betw.  eight  cross  crosslets  or.  Lord  Donough- 
more's  cross  crosslets  are  arg.  The  Hutchinsons 
of  Outhorp,  Notts,  rejoice  in  ten  cross  crosslets  or ; 
and  the  Hutchinsons  of  Willoughby  "on  the 
Would"  (as  Robson's  British  Herald  hea  it),  in 
the  same  county,  have  twelve.  I  record  all  this, 
wishing  that  the  information  may  be  of  some  ser- 


vice to  your  correspondent,  but  without  any  very 
strong  expectation  that  it  will.  The  note  may 
be  useful  to  Mr.  Mato,  supposing  that  he  knows 
the  county  of  the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson  about 
whom  he  inquires,  5***  S.  viiL  68. 

St.  Swithin, 

Authors  of  QaoTATioNS  Wanted  (5**»  S.  viiL 
309.) 

"  Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man  " 
is  the  fourth  line  of  Dyer's  Orongar  HUL     J.  W.  W. 

{S^  8.  vili.  188, 220, 280,  819.) 
'*  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ?  ** 
That  "bootless  bale,"  not  ''bootless  bene,"  is  the  correct 
version  is  corroborated  by  this  excerpt  from  the  first 
edition  (1670)  of  John  Bay's  Collection  of  Bnglish  Pro* 
verbs,  p.  68  :— 

<*  When  bale  is  highest,  boot  is  next." 
''3.  Bale  is  an  old  English  word,  signifying  misery;  and 
boot,  profit  or  help.    So  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  when 
things  are  come  to  the  worst,  they  11  mend."    So  far  the 
proverb  with  Ray*s  gloss  thereon.    Clearly  the  real  pur- 

Eort  of  the  question  asked  the  mother,  "  Lady  Aaliza," 
y  the  falconer,  was  this  :~A  calamity  has  happened 
which  is  beyond  human  remedy;  this  being  so,  what 
under  the  circumstances  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  ? 
People  to  this  day  usually  break  bad  news  by  some  vague 
generality  of  the  kind,  framed  so  as  to  raise  the  hearer's 
apprehensions,  while  it  withholds  exacter  details  of  the 
misfortune.  Zero. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Essatfs  of  Montaigne.  Translated  bv  Charles  Cotton. 
With  some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Montaigne,  Notes, 
and  a  Translation  of  all  the  Letters  known  to  be 
Extant  Edited  by  Wm.  Carew  Hazlitt.  (Reeves  & 
Turner.) 
This  is  a  noble  book,  capitally  edited ;  edited,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  utmost  care,  with  lore  for  the  labour,  and 
the  warm  homage  of  sympathy  for  the  great  author  and 
his  immortal  work.  Montaigne's  career  is  represented 
by  the  figures  1533—1592.  Cotton's  translation  first 
appeared  in  1686,  and  the  fifth  edition  in  1743.  It  is 
now  reproduced  with  the  following  method  of  editing : 
"  The  besetting  sin  of  both  Montaigne*8  translators  seems 
to  have  been  a  propensity  for  reducing  his  languaj^e  and 
phraseology  to  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  age 
and  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and  moreover  in- 
serting paragraphs  and  words,  not  only  here  and  there, 
but  constantly  and  habitually,  from  an  evident  desire 
and  view  to  elucidate  and  strengthen  their  author's 
meaning :  the  result  has  generally  been  unfortunate,  and 
I  have,  m  the  case  of  all  these  interpolations  on  Cotton's 
part,  felt  bound,  where  I  did  not  cancel  them,  to  throw 
them  down  into  the  notes,  not  thinking  it  right  that 
Montaigne  should  be  allowed  any  longer  to  stand  sponsor 
for  what  he  never  wrote,  and  reluctant,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  suppress  the  intruding  matter  entirelv,  where 
it  appeared  to  possess  a  value  of  its  own."  Moreover, 
Mr.  w.  C.  Hazlitt  has  properly  restored  passages  which 
Cotton  thought  proper  to  omit ;  and  he  nas  bad  the  in- 
valuable  help  of  his  learned  faUier,  Mr.  Begistrar  Haz- 
litt (who.  thirty-five  years  ago,  issued  bis  well-known 
and  excellent  edition  of  Montaigne),  in  verifying  and 
retranslating  the  quotations,  which  were  in  a  most  cor- 
rupt state,  and  of  which  Cotton's  English  versions  were 
singularly  loose  and  inexact.  The  worthy  Registrar  has> 
•  Digitized  l 
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also  co-operated  with  bis  son  "  in  collating  the  English 
text  line  for  line,  and  word  for  word,  with  the  best 
French  edition."  How  pleasant  to  meet  the  Registrar 
here,  in  company  with  poets  and  philosophers  of  old ! 
How  very  dififerent  it  must  be  from  having  to  meet  bim, 
nolens  volenti  in  the  court  in  which  he  presides,  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  !  While  on  the  subject  of  editions, 
let  us  notice  here  that,  in  1725,  a  three-yolume  4to. 
French  edition,  edited  by  Pierre  Coste,  was  published 
"  par  la  Soci6t6,"  in  Paris.  On  the  title-page  are  the 
words,  "  plus  ample  et  plus  correcte  que  la  demiere  de 
Londres. '  The  preface,  however,  is  dated,  "A  Londres, 
le  dix-neuvi^me  de  Mars,  1724.''  It  is  further  stated  in 
the  preface  that  of  all  the  preceding  editions  of  Mon- 
taigne (the  name  throughout  is  spelt  without  the  i)  the 
only  authentic  one  was  Langelier's,  published  in  Paris  in 
1595.  The  writer  of  the  preface  also  takes  great  credit 
to  himself  for  yerifying,  correcting,  and  translating  tbe 
numberless  quotations,  and  for  the  publication  of  nine 
letters  tbat  had  not  before  been  printed.  He  also 
quotes,  with  some  pride,  the  testimony  of  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  given  in  his  ''Essay  of  Authors" 
{Worht,  Tol.  ii.  p.  266)  to  this  effect:  "But  we  must 
never  expect  so  much  sincerity  in  any  writer  except  the 
incomparable  Montagne  (»c),  who  is  sure  to  stand  alone 
to  all  posterity."  In  the  Lijfe,  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Haxlitt 
has  translated  freely  from  that  of  the  Paris  edition  of 
1854,  the  father  of  the  great  autobiographical  essayist  is 
styled  **  Pierre  Eyauem,  Esquire."  This  reminds  us  that 
a  French  writer,  M.  Deschanel  if  we  remember  rightly, 
maintained  that  Montaigne's  father  was  an  Englishman, 
and  that  the  essayist  was  a  thorough  Anglo-Gascon.  The 
French  writer  attributed  the  wit,  imagination,  and 
sensual  richness  of  Montaigne  to  bis  Gascon  mother; 
and  all  that  was  positive  and  egotistical  in  him  to  his 
English  father.  The  note  which  we  once  made  on  this 
subject  (whence  taken  is  now  for^^otten)  adds  that  Mon* 
taigne's  gold  was  French,  his  alloy  English.  Shakspeare, 
it  is  further  said,  **  without  knowing  anything  of  Mon- 
taigne's descent,  stole  from  him,  as  from  a  relative,  by 
instinct."  Among  the  tutors  of  Montaigne  we  find 
noted,  "George  Buchanan,  ce  grand  poete  ^cossois.*' 
There  only  remains  for  us  to  congratulate  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt  on  the  successful  completion  of  his  work  in 
editing  these  essays  of  the  immortal  Anglo-Gascon. 

The  Jewish  Messiah,    A  Critical  History  of  the  Messi- 
anic Idea  among  the  Jews,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Mac- 
cabees to  the  closing  of  the   Talmud.      By  James 
Drummond,  B.A,    (Longmans.) 
Ohs  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  season.    It  ex- 
hibits the  "  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah,  as  it  was 
held  among  the  Jews  in  the  centuries  during  which 
Christianity    appeared/'  and   introduces    the    English 
reader,  more  lully  than  has  yet  been  done,  to  "the 
Apocalyptic  and  kindred  literature." 

Mr.  James  Dcnoait  sends  11%  An  Essay  on  Afind, 
with  other  Poems.  These  early  efforts  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett's muse  will  interest  poetical  students. —^  Short  His- 
tory of  the  Egyptian  Obelisks,  by  W.  R.  Cooper  ^Bagsters), 
is  a  compilation  induced  by  a  passing  ana  popular 
interest.  AH  readers  of  this  little  book  (or  of  any  book 
on  Egyptian  monuments)  should  obtain  the  Athisnceum 
of  Oct  27,  cut  from  it  the  account  and  the  engravings 
of  the  four  sides  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  insert  them  in 
their  books  on  the  subject  as  a  valuable  supplement. — 
We  may  add  here  that  Mr.  Edward  Walford  has  brought 
his  fifth  volume  of  Old  and  New  London  (Cassell,  Petter 
&  Galpin)  to  a  close,  and  that  the  sixth  has  begun  with 
more  merit  than  ever  in  the  woodcuts. 


Enqlish  Dialect  SocisTV.^The  publications  for 
1877,  now  nearly  ready  for  issue,  will  comprise  a  Lin- 
colnshire Glossary,  by  Mr.  Edvrard  Peacock,  F.S.A; 
a  Glossary  of  Holdemess  Words,  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Stead, 
and  Holdemess,  with  a  map  of  the  district ;  nn  Eissay  oa 
the  Dialects  of  Eleven  Southern  and  South-Westem 
Counties,  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  two 
maps,  showing  the  classification  of  the  English  dialects  ; 
an  Outline  Grammar  of  the  West  Somerset  Dialect,  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy ;  and  the  concludiBg  portion  of  tbe 
society's  Bibliographical  List,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal, 
the  honorary  secretary,  and  including  lists  of  works  re- 
lating to  Scottish  dialects,  Anglo-Irish  dialect,  slang  and 
cant,  Americanisms,  and  an  index  to  the  whole  work. 

Archjeolooical  Ikstitutk.— -Yov.  2.— The  Rev.  J. 
Fuller  Russell  in  the  chair. — The  opening  meeting  of 
the  session  1877-78  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute, when  the  chairman  alluded  to  the  interest  of  the 
recent  meeting  at  Hereford,  and  the  high  character  of 
the  papers  by  Mr.  Clark,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  Watkin. — Mr.  Andrews  contributed  "Notes 
on  a  Well  discovered  in  the  Choir  of  Beverley  Minster," 
upon  which  subject  Mr.  Micklethwaite  added  many 
other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  showing  that  such 
features  were  probably  originally  exterior,  but  enclosed 
by  the  lengthening  of  the  churches.— Examples  of  ena- 
mel of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  shown 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hartshome,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Oakeley. — Mr.  Donald  Baynes  exhibited  some  horse- 
shoes of  the  Roman  period,  recently  found  in  excavating 
for  the  new  docks  m  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-four  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Index  Socibtt.— Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Hon. 
Sec.  to  the  newly  formed  Index  Society,  requests  us  to 
state  that  his  address  is  5,  Minford  Gardens,  West  Ken- 
sington Park,  W. 


^DttcfiT  to  Carrf^paiiOentir. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  C.  (Bolton.)— We  have  the  very  best  authority  for 
stating  that  no  such  delegation  of  clergy,  nobles,  and 
notables,  or  of  any  other  bwly  of  men  ever  assembled  for 
the  purpose  named. 

C.  L.  W.  (ante,  p.  860.)— A  correspondent  writes:— 
"  Prince's  Woiihies  of  Devon  is  about  the  best  authority 
for  C.  L.  W.  to  consult  to  obtain  the  information  re- 
quired." 

H.  H.— "  Hinc  illae  lacrymae  *'  is  in  the  last  line  of  the 
well-known  speech  of  Simo  in  the  Andria  of  Terence, 
Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  writer  of  "  Walking  the  Hospitals  "  has  sent  no 
name  or  address. 

A.  0.  L. — "  The  grass  never  grew  where  his  horse's 
hoof  trod."    See  '*  N.  &  Q.,"  5«>  8.  vii.  209.  239,  259, 279. 

R.  W.  C.  P.  (Beith.)  Ante,  p.  293.— We  have  a  letter 
for  you. 

W.  T.  M.— "Respice  finem."  See  "N.  &  Q.,"  5*^  8. 
vi.  313. 

H.  T.  B.— Letter  forwarded. 

NOTIOK, 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Tbe 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '^  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.a 

We  beg  leave  to  state  tbat  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  tod 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  ^ 
Digitized  ' 
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finUi. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  OP  SCOTLAND. 
It  is  somewhat  stnuige  how  nearly  erery  writer 
on  history  or  peerage  is  found  to  be  inaccurate  in 
the  account  of  this  lady  and  her  assumed  de- 
scendants, the  Herberts,  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery;  and,  as  no  notice  of  her  various 
marriages  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  indices  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  it  may  be  deemed  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  a  note.  Lady  Eatherine  Gordon  was  not 
the  eldest  daughter  (as  generally  stated),  but  the 
fifth  (apparently),  of  George,  second  Earl  of  Huntly, 
by  his  second  wife,  the  Princess  Annabella  Stewart 
(often  erroneously  styled  "  Johanna,"  and  "  Jane," 
or  "Jean"),  sixth  and  youngest  daughter  of 
James  I.,  Kins  of  Scots,  and  his  Queen  Con- 
sort, the  Lady  Joan  Beaufort ;  whose  disgraceful 
treatment,  and  divorce  by  her  unprincipled  hus- 
band in  August,  1471 — on  the  cruel  pretext  of  his 
own  ante-nuptial  but  uncompleted  contract  of 
marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Dunbar,  Coun- 
tess of  Murray,  in  May,  1455— may  form  the  sub- 
iect  of  a  future  article.  Her  birth,  therefore,  may 
be  placed  in  or  about  the  year  1469  ;  and  by  an 
indenture  dated,  at  Perth,  Feb.  21, 1490-91,  it  is 
recorded  that  Patrick,  first  Earl  of  Bothwell  and 
third  Lord  Hales,  contracts  with  G^rge,  Earl  of 
Huntly,  to  marry,  before  April  20  following,  one 
of  his  daughters,  "  Margarete  or  KtUherine,  quhilk 
of  tham  that  sail  best  plese  the  said  Erie  Boith- 


vile  "  {Spalding  Club  M%$cdlany,  voL  iv.  pp.  xxxiv^ 
136-7,  "Papers  from  the  Charter  Chest  of  the- 
Duke  of  Richmond  at  Cordon  Castle  ").    The  earl 
seems  to  have  selected  the  Lady  Margaret  Cordon 
as  his  second  wife,  though  this  marriage  is  not 
noticed  in  the  faulty  Scotish  peerages,  nor  evea 
the  existence  of  this  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Huntly,  and  ofispring  of  a  ro^ral  princess  (cfl 
Douglas,  Wood,  Crawfurd,  Playfair,  Ac.) ;  but  Sir 
Kobert  Cordon,  in  his  OMecUogical  HUtory  of  the 
Earldom  of  Sutherland,  states  that  the  "fourtb 
daughter  was  Countess  of  Bothwell"  (fol.  edit,, 
1813,  p.  82),  without  her  Christian  name.    A  dif- 
ferent destiny  awaited  Eatherine,  who  was  popu* 
larly  called  the  "  White  Rose,"  either  on  account 
of  her  acknowledged  beauty,  or,  according  to  other' 
authorities,  from  the  badge  of  "  the  White  Rose  of 
York,"  as  claimed  by  her  unfortunate  husbuid.. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  desire, 
or  mthcr  command,  of  her  cousin,  Einff  James  IV., 
her  marriage  took  place  with  the  so-caUed  "Prince 
Richard  of  England,"  styled  Duke  of  York,  though 
better  known  by  the  name  of  "  Perkin  Warbeck,'' 
whose  mysterious  career  is  still  an  unsolved  i»ob- ' 
lem  in  EngUsh  history.    He  arrived  in  Scotland 
from  Ireland  in  November,  1495,  and  was  received 
with  royal  honours  at  the  palace  of  Stirling,  and 
the  marriage  apparently  took  place,  at  Edinburgh, 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  January  foUow- 
ing  (1495-96),  when,  and  subsequently,  numerous 
entries  occur  regarding  the  "  Prince  of  Ingland  " 
in  the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Trea$urer  of 
Scotland,  as  also  in  the  excellent  preface  to  that 
work  by  Thomas  Dickson  (Edinb.  H.M.  Gen.  Reg. 
House,  1877,  p<usim).    It  is  superfluous  here  to* 
notice  the  brief  expedition  or  raid  across  the  bor- 
ders made  by  King  James,  in  September,  1496^ 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  pretender  to  the 
English  throne,  and  his  subsequent  waning  ardour 
in  his  cause,  though  he  indignantly  rejected  all 
overtures  from  King  Henry  VII.  for  the  surrender 
of  his  guest.     By  his  orders  a  ship,  called  the- 
Cuckoo,  was  fitted  out  at  Ayr,  at  considerable- 
expense,  the  details  of  its  liberal  equipment  being: 
given   in  the   Treasurer's    Accounts    (ut   suproy, 
pp.  343-5,  352)  with  curious  minuteness  ;  among: 
other  articles,  a  "  see  goune  of  Rowane  tannee  "* 
being  furnished  to  the  Duchess  of  York  for  the 
vovage.    Thus  provided,  "  Perkin  "  and  his  wife 
(who  continued  his  faithful  companion  amid  every 
future  reverse  of  fortune),  with  at  least  thirty 
attendants,  sailed  from  Ayr,  in  the  second  week  of 
July,  1497,  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  and  dis- 
tinguished mariner,  Robert  Barton.    On  the  26tb 
of  that  month  they  reached  Cork  ;  but,  meeting 
with  an  unfriendly  reception  there,  once  more  set 
sail  with  three  small  ships,  and  about  a  hundred 
and    twenty   followers,    for  the    Cornish    coast. 
Landing  at  Whitsand,  near  Penzance,  on  Sept.  7,. 
and  collecting  a  considerable  number  of  malcon-J 
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tents,  Hiohard,  or  *^  Perkin/'  made  an  attack  on 
the  city  of  Exeter  ;  but,  being  repulsed,  he  took 
sanctuary  in  Beaulieu  monastery,  Somersetshire, 
and  surrendered,  on  a  promise  of  life,  October  6. 
He  was  then  conveyed  to  London  as  a  prisoner, 
though  treated  as  one  of  rank.  In  June,  1498, 
he  escaped  from  his  keepers,  taking  refuge  at 
Shene  monastery  (now  Richmond),  but  was  brought 
back  to  London  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  being 
finally  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  23, 
1499,  at  the  supposed  age  of  twenty-five.  It  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  was 
an  impostor,  no  record  of  his  trial  existing ;  and 
as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  remarks,  "  *  Who  was  Ferkin 
Warbeck  ? '  is  a  question  which  the  English  annals 
cannot  resolve"  (cf.  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  first 
series,  vol.  i.  pp.  18-39 ;  Bergenroth,  Calmdar  of 
Spanish  Papers,  p.  Ixxxii ;  Hall's  Chronicle, 
p.  483 ;  and  an  article  in  the  Archaologia, 
vol.  xxviL  pp.  153-210,  on  "Perkia  Warbeck's 
History,"  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  which  he 
considers  him  to  have  been  an  impostor,  but  on 
rather  insufiicient  grounds).  When  he  landed  on  the 
above  expedition,  Richard  left  his  loving  spouse, 
the  "  Duchess  of  York,"  for  security,  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  St.  MichaePs  Mount ;  and  when  it  was 
captured  by  the  royal  forces,  about  Oct.  15,  1497, 
she  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  presence  of 
King  Henry,  at  Winchester  Palace  ;  but  that 
monarch  received  her  kindly,  and,  probably  recol- 
lecting her  near  relationship  to  himself—- she  was 
his  second  cousin,  through  his  maternal  grand- 
father, John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  brother  of 
Queen  Joan— placed  her  under  the  care  of  his 
excellent  wife,  Queen  Elizabeth,  assigning  her  also 
a  competent  pension  for  life  (cf.  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
penses of  K.  Hen.  VII.,  Excerpta  Historica, 
pt.  it  p.  115,  published  by  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas, 
and  his  Collect,  Topograph,,  pp.  85-6;.  The 
period  of  her  second  marriage  is  unknown,  though 
it  must  have  been  subsequently  to  Jan.  24,  1503, 
as  the  "Lady  Katherin  (bourdon"  was  in  the 
queen's  train,  and  ranking  next  to  the  royal  family, 
at  the  solemn  "  fyancells "  of  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet to  James  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  which  were 
celebrated  with  high  mass,  on  St.  PauVs  Day,  at 
the  royal  manor  of  Richmond  (Leland's  Collect- 
anea, vol.  iv.  pp.  258-260,  printed  from  the  MS. 
journal  of  John  Young,  Somerset  Herald,  who 
was  present  and  assisting  at  the  ceremonial).  Sir 
Matthew  Cradock  (or,  according  to  his  only 
known  autograph,  "  Mathyas  Cradok  '0  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Richard  ap  Gwillim  ap  Evan  ap 
Cradoch  "  Vreichfras,"  of  the  strong  arm,  of  an 
ancient  Glamorganshire  family,  by  Jennet, 
daughter  of  Jenkin  Horton,  of  Swansea,  and  was 
first  styled  '"  Matthew  Cradocke,  of  Cardiff',  in 
So.  Wales,  Esquire,"  being  upwards  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  a  knight,  in  1488-9,  when  he 
married  his  first  wife,  Alice  (or  Jane),  daughter  of 


Philip  Mansel,  of  Oxwich  Castle,  Gower,  co.  Gla- 
morgan. By  her  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Cradock,  bom  in  1489-90,  who  was  thrice 
married  :  First,  to  John  (or,  as  he  is  styled  in 
some  pedigrees,  Edmund)  Malefant,  of  St.  George's 
Castle,  &c,  CO.  Glamorgan,  who  died  withoat 
issue  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kine  Henry  VIL; 
secondly,  about  1506,  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  of 
Ewyas,  co.  Monmouth,  by  whom,  who  died  in 
1510,  and  is  buried  at  Abergavenny  "under  a 
noble  monument,'*  she  had  issue.  Her  second 
husband  was  an  illegitimate  son  (by  Mand, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Adam  ap  Howel  Graunt)  of 
Sir  waiiam  Herbert,  K.G.,  of  Ragland  Castle,  ca 
Monmouth,  who  was  created  Ean  of  Pembroke, 
&c,  by  King  Edward  IV.,  and  beheaded  by  the 
Lancastrians,  Aug.  3,  1469,  so  that  he  must  have 
been  nearly  thirty  years  older  than  his  wife.  From 
this  marriage  are  descended  many  noble  families, 
as  their  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Herbert  (o5.  1569, 
at,  sixty-three),  was  also  created  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Lord  Herbert  of  Ciirdiff  by  King 
Edward  VI.,  in  October,  1550,  and  consequently 
was  grandson  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock,  though 
not  by  his  marriage  with  the  White  Rose  of  Scot- 
land, as  genemlly  supposed  hitherto  (cf.  Dugdale's 
Baronage,  vol.  iL  p.  255  ;  Collinses  Feeragty  edit 
1741,  voL  il  pp.  6-19). 

Dame  Margaret  Cradock,  who  was  thus  again 
left  a  young  widow— for  she  must  have  been 
barely  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  1510 — married 
thirdly  Sir  William  Bawdrip,  Knight,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known  ;  and  she  survived  her 
father,  being  mentioned  as  "  my  daughter  Baw- 
drip "  in  the  codicil  to  his  wiU,  dated  June  14, 
1531,  where  there  is  also  a  bequest  of  a  farm,  &c., 
to  his  great-grandson,  William  Herbert,  who 
was  a  child  at  the  time.  A  few  additional 
notices  of  Sir  Mathias  Cradocke  may  be  given 
here.  He  was  Steward  of  Gower,  1491-92,  and 
again  in  1497 ;  and  his  death  occurred  between  June 
14,  1531— the  date  of  his  codicil — and  August  16 
following,  when  probate  of  his  will  was  granted  at 
Lambeth,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
to  his  relict  and  executrix,  "  dne  Katerine."  From 
the  terms  of  his  will,  dated  Jan.  22,  1529,  20 
Hen.  VlII,  and  codicil  of  June  14,  1531,  above 
quoted,  it  appears  that  he  reposed  the  greatest 
confidence  and  affection  in  his  wife,  '*  Dame  Kate- 
ryne  Cradocke,  otherwise  Dame  Katherine  Gor- 
don," nominating  her  the  sole  executrix  of  his 
testament,  *•  she  to  dispose  for  the  wealth  of  my 
soul  as  may  be  thought  by  her  most  convenient"; 
also  expressly  bequeathing  to  her  "  all  such  jewels 
as  she  had  of  her  own  the  day  that  she  and  I  were 
married,"  which  included  numerous  ornaments  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  sapphires,  garnets,  and 
gold  and  silver  plate.  His  body  was  interred, 
according  to  his  directions,  in  St.  Anne*8  Chapel 
(now  called  Herbert's  Chapel),  in  the  north  side  of 
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the  (old)  church  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire, 
which  he  had  "  caused  to  be  newly  builded  and 
edified,"  under  a  monument  of  the  altar  kind,  once 
richly  decorated,  but  now  much  mutilated  and 
defaced,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"Here  lieth  Sir  Mathie  Cradok,  Knight,  sametime 
Depate  unto  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Erie  of 
Worc^t,  in  the  Countie  of  Glamorgan  &  Morgftn,*  Chann- 
celor  of  the  same,  Steward  of  Gower  and  Kilrei,  and  mi 
Ladt  Katerin  his  wiffe." 

The  once  lovely  White  Rose,  who  must  now 
haye  been  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  married 
thirdly — shortly  after  1531 — James  Strangwys 
(Strangways?),  Esq.,  of  Fyfelde  (Fyfield,  a  vUlage 
about  four  miles  west  of  Abingdon),  Berkshire ; 
and  fourthly— after  his  death—Christopher  As- 
shetoD,  Esq.,  also  of  Fyfelde,  in  the  co.  of  Berks, 
who  survived  her.  Her  will,  where  she  styles  her- 
self ''I  Ladye  Eatherin  Crordon,''  was  dated 
Oct.  12,  1537,  and  proved  at  London  on  Nov.  5 
following  by  her  executor,  Richard  Smith,  her 
"loving  brother  in  lawe";  and  her  death  may 
therefore  be  placed  about  the  end  of  October, 
1537y  when  she  was  approaching  her  seventieth 
year.  By  her  own  testamentary  instructions  she 
bequeathed  her  "  bodie  to  be  buried  in  the  parishe 
church  of  Fifeld  aforesaide,  in  suche  place  as  shal 
be  thought  necessarie  and  mete  by  the  discretion 
of  my  said  Derely  belovid  husband '';  from  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  mortal  remains 
rest  in  Fyfield  Church,  and  not  at  Swansea,  as 
generally  supposed,  and  as  evidently  intended  by 
Sir  Matthew,  her  second  husband,  when  he  pre- 
pared the  vault  in  the  latter  church  (cf.  Ashmole's 
ArUiq.  of  Berks,  i.  p.  96).    She  also  states : — 

''And  whereas  I  in  my  life  and  mv  taid  husband 
James  Stranj^wis,  in  the  Monasterye  of  Saint  Mair  Over 
in  Southerke  by  London,  founded,  constituted,  and 
ordenyd  in  the  same  Monasterye  a  p'petual  Chaunterye 
w^>>  one  preest  therein  dayly  to  syng  masse  for  the  soules 
of  my  Father  the  Erie  of  Huntley  and  Gordon,  and  my 
Lady  and  mother  his  wife,  my  soule,  my  said  husbands 
Boole  and  James  Strangwys  his  father  and  mother  and 
all  xten  soulls;  I  desire  my  saide  husband  and  my 
executor  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  same  Chaunterye. 
so  that  all  masses  and  other  oraysyns  may  be  sung  and 
said  according  to  the  very  true  Fnndac5n  thereof." 

As  she  makes  no  allusion  to  her  children,  the  fact 
that  she  had  no  issue  by  any  of  her  four  marriages 
seems  clearly  demonstrated ;  for,  though  some 
Welsh  authorities  pretend  that  the  Richard  (or 
Perkin  Warbeck)left  issue  by  her,  history  is  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject ;  and  had  such  been  the  fact, 
so  cautious  a  monarch  as  Henry  YIl.  would  not 
have  treated  the  widow  of  the  pretender  to  his 
throne  with  such  consideration  and  exceptional 
liberality  as  is  shown  by  the  several  entries  in  his 
Privy  Purse  Accounts  already  referred  to.  That 
Margaret  Cradock,  the  ancestress  of  the  Powis  and 


*  Morgin  is  a  contraction  for  Morganwg,  the  moun- 
tain district  of  Glamorganshire. 


Pembroke  families,  was  not  her  daughter  has 
already  been  established,  and  the  dates  of  her 
first  husband's  death  in  Nov.,  1499,  and  of  Mar- 
garet's marriage  in  or  before  1506  (as  proved  by 
the  age  of  her  eldest  son,  Richard,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  "  Obiit  ^tatis  Ann.  63,  Salutis 
1569"). 

After  directing  the  payment  of  all  her  debts, 
including  any  which  might  be  owing  by  her  late 
husbands,  "Sir  Mathew  Cradock  of  Cardiff  in 
Wales,"  and  "James  Strangwis  late  of  Fyfelde 
aforesaide  Esquire  deceased,"  but  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  her  first  unfortunate  husband,  the 
"  Lady  Eatherin  Gordon "  says,  "  I  give  and  bee- 
queth  to  my  Cosyn  Margarett  Eeymes  such  of 
apparell  as  shalbe  thought  mete  for  her  by  the  Dis- 
cretion of  my  husband  and  my  said  executo'."  Who 
can  this  lady  have  been  ?  It  is  possible,  from  the 
name,  that  she  was  the  Margaret,  only  daughter 
of  the  Princess  Cecilia,  third  daughter  of  King 
Edward  IV. — whose  destiny  was  otecure— by  her 
second  husband,  Thomap  Kymbe  (Keymes  oi 
Eeme),  whom  she  married  in  1503,  who  was  from 
the  middle,  if  not  the  lower,  ranks  of  life,  and  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Margaret  Kemes, 
the  granddaughter  of  a  king  of  England,  but  whose 
mother's  marriage  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
royal  family  (as  in  the  writ  issued  by  the  Crown 
on  her  death,  Aug.  24,  1507,  she  is  styled  "  late 
wife  of  John,  late  Viscount  Welles"),  married 
John  Witherby,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter, 
Cecilia  (or  Elizabeth),  wife  of  John  Brooke,  who 
also  left  one  daughter,  married  twice,  with  issue, 
as  appears  from  a  pedigree  in  the  College  of  Arms 
(cf.  Mrs.  Green's  interesting  life  of  Cecilia  in  her 
Princmes  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  404-436).  The 
above  royal  descent  could  be  followed,  if  necessary, 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  a  strange 
picture  of  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  Plantagenet. 
But  though  the  children  of  this  princess  were 
enturely  unnoticed  by  their  royal  relatives,  yet 
during  their  infancy  the  lives  of  Henry  VIL's 
three  children  alone  stood  between  them  and 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  England  ! 

This  article  is  chiefly  drawn  up,  with  additions, 
from  an  interesting  little  work  entitled  Historical 
Notices  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock,  Knt,,  of  Swansea, 
in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII,  and  VIIL,  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Iraheme,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  (8vo.  pp.  32, 
with  illustrations  and  pedigree,  Llandovery,  Rees, 
1840).  The  wills  are  to  be  found  in  the  Registry 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  are 
given  at  length  in  the  above  work.  A.  S.  A, 
Richmond. 

KOSCZIUSKO  AND  "FINIS  POLONI-aS." 
It  is  commonly  said  that  as  Eoscziusko  (Oct.  10, 
1794)  fell  under  the  balls  of  Suwaroff's  soldiers  at 
Maciejowicze  he  exclaimed, "  Finis  Poloniie"  (the! 
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€nd  of  Poland).  Eoscziusko  never  used  the  phrase 
at  alL  The  creat  Polish  patriot  himself  has  em- 
phatically and  scornfully  denounced  it  as  a  Rossian 
invention.  It  does  not  appear  who  was  the  first 
to  ascribe  ''Finis  Polonisa''  to  Koscziusko,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  no  trace  of  this  exclamation 
can  be  found  in  the  many  contemporaneous  works 
which  contain  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  battle 
at  Maciejowicze,  such  as  JDer  JPolnitche  Insurrek' 
tiorukrug  tm  Jakre  1794  (Berlin,  1797) ;  Versuch 
tiner  OetehiehU  der  FolntBchm  Bevolutum  von 
1794  (— ,  1796) ;  Seume's  VorfcUU  in  PoUn^  1794 
{Leipzig,  1796),  &c 

In  1800  the  well-known  French  historian.  Count 
Louis  Philippe  de  S^gur,  published  an  account  of 
the  battle  in  his  Histoire  dea  Prineipaux  Evhnt- 
fnenti  du  JUgne  de  Fridiric-  Ouillaunu  IL^  Boi  de 
Prusse,  et  un  PrScii  da  Bivolutums  du  Brabant^ 
de  HoUandey  de  Pologne,  et  de  France,  In  that 
account  "  Finis  Poloni»  **  appears,  I  think,  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  very  likeh^  that  De  S^gur  ob- 
tained the  phrase  from  a  Russian  source.  The 
Russian  C^vemment  had  an  obvious  interest  to 
impute  it  to  Eoscziusko.  Surely  Poland  was  lost 
to  the  Poles  if  their  most  eminent  leader  gave  up 
their  cause  as  hopeless  and  announced  ''Finis 
PolonisB.''  Eoscziusko  protested,  though  not  at 
once.  Probably  lus  attention  was  not  drawn  to 
the  matter  before  1803.  His  letter  to  Count  de 
S^r  bears  the  date  of  12  Novembre,  1803,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following,  an  exact  copy  of  it, 
which  I  have  taken  at  the  British  Museum  : — 

"  Paris,  20  bnimidre,  an  xii.  (12  novembre,  1803). 
"Monsieur  le  comte,  en  vout  remettaat  hierr6crit 
relatif  k  rafikire  de  M.  Adam  Ponintki,  sur  sa  condnite 
dans  U  campagne  de  1794,  il  y  a  encore  on  autre  fait  qui 
se  rattache  k  la  malheureuse  bataiUe  de  Macieiowice, 
et  qu'il  me  tarde  d'^claircir.  L'ignorance  ou  la  mauTaise 
foi  s'acbament  k  faire  mettre  dant  ma  boucbe  le  mot  de 
'  Finis  Polonise/  que  j'aurais  prononc6  dans  cette  fatale 
joam6e.  D*abord,  avant  Tissae  de  la  bataiUe.  i*ai  6t6 
pref aue  mortellement  blees6,  et  je  n*ai  recoavr^  lea  sens 
que  deux  jours  apr^  et  lorsque  je  me  suis  trouT6  entre 
lea  mains  de  mes  ennemis.  Puis,  si  un  pareil  mot  est 
inconsequent  etcriminel  dans  la  bouche  de  tout  Polonats, 
il  le  serait  beaucoup  plus  dans  la  mienne.  La  nation 
polonaise,  en  m'appelant  a  d^fendre  liDt^grit^,  I'lnd^- 
pendance,  la  dignity,  la  gloire,  et  la  liberty  de  la  patrie, 
saTait  bien  que  je  n'^tais  pas  le  dtrnier  Polonais,  et 
qu'avec  ma  mort,  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  ou  autrement, 
la  Pologne  ne  pouvait  pas  et  ne  derait  pas/^fr.  Tout 
ce  ^ue  les  Polonais  ont  fait  depuis,  dans  les  glorieuses 
I^ions  polonaises,  et  tout  ce  qu'Us  feront  encore  dans 
Tavenir,  pour  reoouTrer  la  patrie,  proave  suffiaamment 
que  si  nous,  soldats  d^vou^s  de  cette  patrie,  nous  sommes 
mortels,  la  Pologne  est  immortelle,  et  il  n*est  permis  k 
personne  de  dire  ni  de  r6p6ter  I'outrageante  epitbete  de 
'  Finis  Poloniae/  Que  diraient  les  Fran^ais,  si,  d  la  fatale 
bataiUe  de  Bosbach,  en  1757,  le  mar6cbal  Charles  de 
Bohan,  prince  de  Soubise,  se  fut  €cn€  '  Finis  Gallias,'  ou 
f  ion  lui  faisait  dire  cea  cruellea  paroles  dans  ses  bio- 
Rraphies  ]  Je  tous  serai  done  oblige  de  ne  pas  parier  de 
ce  'Finis  Polonias'  duns  la  nouTelle  Edition  de  votre 
ouvrage,  et  j'espere  que  Tautorit^  de  votre  nom  imposera 
a  toua  ceux  qui  k  Tavenir  voudraient  rdp^ter  cea  mot?. 


et  m'attribuer  un  blaspheme  centre  lequel  je  proteate  de 
toute  mon  &me." 

Koscziusko's  protest  had  a  good  result,  in  so  far 
that  De  S^gur  struck  out  "  Finis  Polonis3 ''  in  the 
subsequent  editions  of  his  Histoire^  published  as 
Tableau  Politique  et  Ei$torique  de  V Europe^  damis 
1786  jttsguVu  1796,  and  in  1824  as  Decade  Mitt4h 
naiM,  ou  Tableau^  &c.  It  Uien  formed  part  of  his 
CSuvrei  CompUtes^  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Koscziusko's  protest  was  soon  forgotten  ;  and, 
although  the  new  editions  of  De  S^^r's  Histoin 
did  not  contain  "  Finis  Polonise,"  it  remained  in 
the  old  copies,  which  did  their  mischief.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  falsehood  would  have  been 
perpetuated  but  for  Michaud's  Biograpkte  I7sv 
veneUe.  The  writer  of  Koscziusko's  biography  in 
that  huge  and  celebrated  compilation,'*'  totally 
ignorinff  the  hero's  letter  to  De  Slgor,  deliberately 
repeated  the  blunder  in  these  words  :  *'  Perce  de 
coups,  Koscziusko  s'^cria  en  tombant,  'Finis 
PolonisB.'"  From  the  Biographie  Universelle  it 
has  paased  into  numbness  works  all  over  the 
world.t  Every  writer  on  Koscziusko  has  had  an 
easy  task  by  simply  copying  the  "facts"  of  the 
Biographie;  and  with  this  handy  method  the 
b6vue  has  been  allowed  also  to  creep  bodily  into 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encydopcddia  Britannica, 
I  have  but  a  faint  hope  that  it  will  be  struck  out 
in  Uie  ninth,  as  I  see  other  old  grievances  unre- 
dressed in  the  new  issue  of  the  EneydopaditL  So 
I  have  met  again  with  my  antiquated  British 
friend  Van  Tr^p.  I  say  BriUeh  friend,  for  in 
England  only  he  has  been  introduced  to  me.  In 
Holland  (as  the  English  say,  though  "  the  Nether- 
lands" would  be  b^ter ;  Holland  is  a  province  of 
Netherland)  Van  Tromp  is  no  more  known  than 
Van  Disraeli  or  Van  Blake  here.  We  have  had 
a  famous  admiral  His  name  was  Tromp  tout 
court  With  us  every  schoolboy  knows  it,  and 
venerates  it  at  the  same  time.  Why  the  English 
will  persist  in  calling  him  by  a  wrong  name  I 
cannot  say ;  but  so  it  is.  I  do  not  see  at  all  that 
the  additional  Van  before  Tromp  enhances  his 
memory  in  anv  way,  and  besides  it  is  a  mistake, 
a  gross  mistake,  a  blunder  as  ludicrous  as  Van 
Cromwell  or  Van  Monk  would  be.  Surely  a  work 
of  high  standing  like  the  Encydcpadia  Britannica 
must  not  co-operate  to  perpetuate  such  a  bivue^ 
but  rather  take  the  lead  in  attempts  to  eradicate 
it  At  the  same  time,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
learned  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Eneydo- 
padia,  Dr.  T.  S.  Baynes,  to  have  fresh  materials  col- 
lected in  Netherland  concerning  Tromp,  as  several 
hitherto  unknown  documents  nave  been  brought 
to  light  latterly.  F.  H.  L.  Tikdemas. 

North  House,  Pembridge  Square. 


*  See  vol.  xxix.,  iaaued  in  1818. 
f  Tbe  blot  atanda  nnremored  in  vol.  xxU.  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Biotpaphie  Univertelie, 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 
**  Bankfl  with  pioned  and  twilled  brim?.*' 

The  Tmpat,  iy.  1,  6*. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Oct.,  1872,  p.  363)  it 
is  stated  that  peony  is  the  proyincial  term  in  War- 
wick^ire  for  the  marsh-marigold ;  and  the  writer 
proceeds  on  this  assumption  to  give  his  own  read- 
ing of  the  passaee.  I  ao  not  for  one  moment  doubt 
the  writer^s  good  faith ;  but  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  we  want  to  be  absolutely  and  perfectly 
sure.  Many  years  ago  I  knew  South  Warwick- 
shire well,  and  took  a  creat  interest  both  in  botany 
and  in  provincialisms,  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
the  marsh-marigold  was  called  by  any  other  names 
than  "horse-blob"  and  "water-blob."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  common  garden  peony  was  called  "  pia- 
nut" 

Before  the  marsh-marigold  again  comes  into 
flower,  the  object  of  my  note  is  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Warwickshire  contributors,  and  I 
may  add  also  those  of  the  midland  counties  gene- 
rally, to  the  prorincial  name  of  this  flower.  Long 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  the  real  provincial  name  of  a  flower  is  to 
show  the  peasant  the  flower  itself.  Mere  descrip- 
tion will  not  answer  the  purpose.  In  spite  of  all 
the  fine  things  which  have  been  said  about  the 
intelligence  of  the  peasant,  he  is  still  brutally 
ignorant  and  brutally  stapid.  He  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  either  form  or  colour.  The  more 
minute  a  description  is  the  more  it  is  lost  upon 
him,  and  the  more  bewildered  he  becomes.  You 
must  hold  the  actual  flower  up  to  him  and  say, 
*•  What  do  you  call  this  ? "  if  you  really  wish  to 
know  the  truth. 

Any  observations  on  the  provincial  names  of  the 
marsh-marigold  from  some  of  the  many  glossarists 
of  the  Engl^h  Dialect  Society,  and  especially  from 
Mr.  Lees,  of  Worcester,  or  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Leam- 
ington, both  of  whom  have  paid  so  much  attention 
to  Warwickshire  flowers,  and  also  to  their  pro- 
vinciiil  names,  would  be  especially  valuable.  I^er- 
haps,  too,  Mrs.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Francis,  who  have 
recently  contributed  two  such  excellent  glossaries 
of  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire  provincialisms  to 
the  English  Dialect  Society,  might  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  £.  £.  F. 

The  Obeli  or  the  Globe  Edition  in  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice"  (5**^  S.  viii.  4,  63,  104, 
163,  182.)— 6,  I  believe  "the  absorption  of  the 
cognate,"  "  then  "  for  "  then  Id,"  to  have  been  in- 
tentional I  do  not  think  Shakspeare  was  likely 
to  write  anything  so  unmusical  as  the  full  form. 
Besides,  Jabez  must  see  that  the  addition  which 
he  advocates  does  not  give  him  what  he  seems  to 
want,  a  full  line  ;  for  even  with  the  addition  it  is 
stUl  short  of  a  syllable,  "  happier  "  in  this  line,  and 
"happiest"  two  lines  below,  each  scanning  not  as 
three  syllables,  but  as  two. 


6.  I  cannot  understand  why  Jabez  should  think 
that  I  do  not  "  see  that  mean  is  a  verb."  What 
else  could  it  be  in  the  passage  under  review  ?  if 
he  think  it  "nonsense"  that  one  who  does  not 
live  a  chaste  life  on  earth  unfits  himself  for  parti- 
cipating in  the  pure  joys  of  heaveo,  I  hope  few  of 
your  readers  will  agree  with  him.  The  cause  of 
difliculty  in  the  passage  is  the  remoteness  Of  "  it " 
from  its  antecedent.  Jabez  is  much  too  learned  a 
Shakspearian  not  to  know  that  this  is  far  from 
being  unusual. 

7.  Anticipating  such  hyper-criticism,  though  not 
from  Jabez,  I  sent  you  as  a  correction  of  my  ori- 
ginal note,  "  The  pipe,  indeed,  is  not  woollen,  but 
the  covering  of  the  bag  is."  R.  M.  Spencb. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott 

'*  Nothing  she  does  or  seems 
Bat  smacks  of  somethiDg  xreater  than  herself." 

Wi/iUr's  Tale,  it.  4, 157. 
The  reading  of  Collier's  MS.  Corrector  is,  "Nothing 
she  does  or  says  but  smacks,"  &c.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Daniel  thinks  we  might  read,  "  Nothing  she  does 
but  seems  or  smacks,"  &c.  He,  however,  concludes 
by  preferring  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Corrector. 
It  struck  me  at  once  that  the  word  sum  is  here 
used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  its  ordiliary 
sense  ;  and  on  referring  to  Latham  I  found  "$e<m, 
v.n.  to  appear" ;  and  "wewi,  v.a,  to  beseem  (rare)," 
He  quotes:— 

"  [She]  did  far  surpaos 
The  best  in  honest  mirth  that  teem*d  her  well." 

Spenser, 

Indeed,  his  quotation  from  Dryden,  endiug,  "  A 
seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride,"  which  quota- 
tion he  places  under  seem,  to  appear,  should,  I 
think,  have  been  placed  under  seem,  to  beseem. 
Conf.  :— 

•' beare  your  bodie  more  seeming,  Audry.** 

As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1,  131. 

Again,  Latham  renders  beseem  "  to  become,  be  fit, 
to  be  decent  for": — 

"  Beseems  thee  not  in  whom  such  tirtaes  sprinj^." 

Fairfax, 
'*  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grare  beseeming  ornaments  " 

Jtomeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
E.  S.  Charnock. 
Messina. 

"Shot-free,"  first  part  Henry  Jr.,  v.  3.— In 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  word  is  used  as 
scot-free,  and  this,  I  think,  brings  us  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  viz.  Saxon  sceatta,  or  sceat.  To 
pay  your  sceat  was  to  pay  your  penny,  settle  your 
account.  In  every  country  public-house  you  hear 
of  a  man  paying  his  shot,  which  is  no  doubt  a  cor- 
ruption of  paying  his  tceat,  A.  J.  K. 

Clifton. 

John  Wesley  :  Thomas  Arnold.— The  school^ 
for  the  sons  of  Methodists    founded    by   John 
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Wesley,  at  KiDgswood,  near  Bristol,  was  a  frequent 
cause  of  trouble  to  that  remarkable  man.  We 
read  in  Robert  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ed.  1820, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  507-608  :— 

«  Maids,  masters,  and  boys  were  refractory,  sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  sometimes  all  together,  so 
that  he  talked  of  letting  the  burthen  drop.  He  says, 
'  Hayine  told  my  whole  mind  to  the  masters  and  ser- 
vants, I  spoke  to  the  children  in  a  far  stronger  manner 
than  ever  I  did  before.  I  will  kill  or  cure.  I  will  haye 
one  or  the  other,— a  Christian  school,  or  none  at  all.'" 

As  a  pendant  to  the  above,  I  subjoin  an  extract 
from  Dean  Stanley's  Life  of  Ihr,  Amoldy  ed.  1858, 
voL  i.  p.  95 : — 

"  Few  scenes  can  be  recorded  more  characteristic  of 
him  than  on  one  of  these  occasions  when,  in  conseqaence 
of  a  disturbance,  he  bad  been  obliged  to  send  away 
several  boys,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  general  spirit 
of  discontent  which  this  excited,  he  stood  in  his  place 
before  the  assembled  school,  and  said,  '  It  is  )io<  necessary 
that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one 
hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen.' " 

J.  w.  w. 

Dogs  of  Constantinople.— 

"  The  number  of  dogs  in  Constantinople  was  so  great 
a  short  time  ago  that  three  thousand  were  conveyed  to 
an  isle  in  the  Bosphoru^.  with  proyisions  to  last  three 
days.  On  the  fourth  any  the  Imans  ascended  the 
minarets  and  exhorted  them  to  patience  and  resigna- 
tion."— Correspondent  of  Morning  Chronide,  July  14, 
1852. 

"  Once  a  sultan  proposed  to  kill  off  all  the  dogs,  and 
did  begin  the  work;  but  the  populace  raised  such  a 
shout  of  horror  about  it  that  the  massacre  was  stayed. 
After  a  while  he  proposed  to  remove  them  all  to  an 
island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  No  objection  was  offered, 
and  a  ship-load  was  taken  away.  But  when  it  came  to 
be  known,  somehow  or  other,  that  no  dogs  got  to  the 
island,  but  always  fell  overboard  in  the  night  and 
perished,  another  howl  was  raised,  and  the  transporta- 
tion  scheme  was  dropped." — Mark  Twain,  The  New  Pit- 
grimes  Progress,  ch.  iii.  p.  33. 

I  thought  the  first  story  a  mere  fiction,  but  curious 
enough  for  preservation.  Its  reproduction  with 
variations,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  suggests 
a  common  original,  and  jpossibly  some  foundation 
of  truth.  The  hydrophobic  panic  draws  attention 
to  the  dogs  of  Constantinople,  and  I  think  any 
elucidation  of  this  part  of  their  history  will  be 
acceptable.  H.  B.  C. 

U.U.  aub. 

Famous  Indulgence.— Many  of  your  readers 
may  have  read,  as  I  have,  in  books  of  travel, 
a  statement  that  in  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice, 
an  indulgence  is  publicly  offered  for  all  sios 
that  shall  hereafter  be  committed  by  the  person 
who  receives  the  indulgence.  Anxious  to  find 
out  the  grounds  for  such  a  ridiculous  story,  I 
have  copied  the  announcement  which  is  cut 
into  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  high  altar.  I 
subjoin  it  Evidently  the  person  who  put  forth 
the  original  story  did  not  understand  Latin.  It 
runs  thus : — "  Quisquis  criminibus  expiatis  statas 


precans  preces  ad  XII.  KaL  Aprilis  ^des  hasce 
supplex  inviserit,  is  veniam  scelemm  maximani 
consequuturum  se  sciat.  Gregorius  XIII.  Pont. 
Max.  tribuit."  K.  tt  B. 

Naoares. — ^This  word,  in  the  inventory  of  the 
goods  of  Bobert  Arden,  1656,  puzzled  ^Ir.  French 
and  his  archaeoloncal  friends.  Its  context  shows 
what  it  is,  namely,  "  augers,"  with  the  prefixed  n 
seen  in  **  nonce,  atte  nale,  a  nother,*'  &c  :  *'  one 
axe,  a  bill,  iiij  nagares.  ij  hatchettes,  an  ades,"  &c. 
{S]iah82)eareana  Geneatogica,  1869,  p.  472). 

F.  J.  F. 

Shakespeare,  a  Convict. — At  the  Leicester 
Assizes,  held  a  few  days  ago,  William  Shakespeare 
was  convicted  of  nigkt  wxuhing.  This  is  one  of 
the  oddest  coincidences  lever  came  across. 

Jonathan  Bouchikr. 

Hereditt  and  Crime. — In  his  remarks  upK>n 
crime  as  an  hereditary  disposition,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Galton 
adduced  the  instance  of  the  American  Jubes 
family.  A  parallel  case  may  be  found  in  our  own 
annals  of  crime  in  the  careers  of  Snowden  Dun- 
hill,  of  Spaldington  Lane,  near  Howden,  and  the 
members  of  his  familv.  This  notorious  highwaj- 
man,  with  his  gane  of  thieves,  was  the  terror  of 
the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  In  1813  he  was  found  guilty  of 
robbing  a  granary,  at  the  York  Spring  Assizes, 
and  aenten^  to  seven  years'  transportation.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  returning  to  Eodand, 
and  taking  up  his  Quarters  in  De-la>Pole  Court,, 
Manor  Street,  Hull,  he  recommenced  his  old 
habits,  resulting  in  transportation  for  life  in  1825. 
In  1827  his  son  George,  aged  24,  was  executed  at 
Hobart  Town,  having  been  sentenced  some  years 
previously  to  transportation  at  the  Beverley  Ses- 
sions. At  the  same  time  bis  mother  received  a 
similiar  sentence,  and  his  sister  Bosa  was  con- 
demned to  two  years*  imprisonment  in  York 
Castle.  This  latter  was  also  convicted  for  larcen}^ 
at  Leeds  in  1827,  and  both  her  husbands,  William 
M*Dowell,  of  Pontefract,  and  George  Connor,  of 
Leeds,  were  transported.  Another  daughter,  Sarah, 
was  also  imprisoned  at  York  and  at  l^verley,  and 
was  transported  to  New  South  Wales  from  Hull 
in  1828,  and  a  similar  fate  met  each  of  her  thra 
husbands.  William  DunhUl,  another  son  of 
Snowden's,  was  transported  for  fourteen  years 
about  1814,  dying  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  and,  to  complete  the  list,  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Dunhill's  to  a  former  husband,  named  Taylor,  was 
also  transported.  Bbginald  W.  Corlass. 

3,  Margaret  Street,  Hull. 

QuicKBEAM. — The  mountain  ash  is  named 
^*  quickbeam  "  about  Ashburton,  Devon. 

Torquay.  Digitized  by  GOOglc 
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.  €tuerCftf. 

[We  must  reqaest  correspondento  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  priTate  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam."— On  the  often 
questioned  meaning  and  ori^  of  the  opening 
stanza  of  the  first  poem  of  this  great  devotionid 
work,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  read  it  as  a 
reproduction  of  St.  Augustine's  idea.  This  was 
that,  by  treading  under  foot  our  vices,  we  could 
rise  to  a  higher  life.  I  think  Tennyson's  "  dead 
selves"  were  the  stunning  effects  of  great  losses 
and  disappointments.  The  dimidium  sui  was 
taken  away  from  him  when  Hallam  died  ;  and  he 
would  soar  from  the  downfall  occasioned  by  this 
bereavement  as  a  sensible  man  rises  from  a  cross 
in  love.  I  have  cause  to  believe  that  the  author 
himself  cannot  identify  to  whom  he  made  allusion ; 
and  I  wish  that  some  one  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Goethe  would  search  in  them  for  the  original 
thought.  Lowell  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to 
both  St.  Augustine  and  Tennyson  in  the  following 
lines : — 

"  'Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up. 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities, 
Whereon  our  feet  firm  planting,  nearer  Qod 
The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  unseard." 

In  poem  xxix.  a  seasonable  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas Eve  is  advocated,  and  "  use  and  wont "  are  to 
be  maintained.  These  two  words  occur  in  the 
motto  to  chapter  xiv.  of  The  Pirate^  which  was 
published  in  1821,  as  a  quotation  from  "Old 
Flay  " ;  that  is,  from  Scott's  own  brain  : — 

'*  We  '11  keep  our  customs.    What  is  law  itself 
But  old  establish'd  custom  ?    What  religion 
(I  mean  with  one  half  of  the  men  that  use  it) 
Save  the  pood  use  and  wont  that  carries  them 
To  worship  how  and  where  their  fathers  wor8hipp*d  ] 
All  things  resolve  in  custom.    We  '11  keep  ours.* 

Tennyson  revered  the  sentiment,  and  made  use  of 
the  words. 

In  the  fourth  stanza  of  poem  xl.,  I  would  ask 
whether  I  am  right  in  interpreting,  these  words, 
''  Nor  shudders  at  the  gulfi  beneath. 
The  bowlings  of  forgotten  fields," 

which  I  understand  to  mean  that  the  writer  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  fiery  denunciations  of  the  field- 
preacher,  who  is  apt  to  deal  largely  in  "  damnatory 
clauses."  Are  not  the  "forgotten  fields"  the 
unremembered  localities  of  these  preachings  ? 

In  poem  xc.,  "  the  sea  blue  bird  of  March  "  is 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  b'ne  of  the  first  stanza. 
What  bird  was  intended  has  been  a  subject  of 
contention.  I  believe  I  may  positively  state  that 
it  was  not  the  fieldfare,  or  anv  other  bird  than  the 
kingfisher.  But  why,  I  would  ask  ornithologists, 
was  this  bird  selected  ?  It  is,  at  most,  only  locally 


nxigratory  in  this  country.  Is  its  plnma^  brightest 
in  the  early  spring  with  the  iridescent  blue  ? 

Alfred  Gattt,  D.D. 

Caswall,  Brassbt,  and  Ilbs  Families. — 
I  seek  genealogical  information  as  to  the  following. 
1.  Sir  George  CaswaU,  knighted  Feh.  10, 1717-18, 

who  marri^  first  ,  the  daughter  of  John 

Brassey,  banker,  of  Lombard  Street,  and  of  Box- 
ford  in  Hertingfordbury,  co.  Herts,  and  secondly 
Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Brassey.  Sir  George  had 
two  sons,  George  and  John,  who  both  married. 
Sir  George  is  incorrectly  given  in  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry  as  father  of  Timothy  Caswall,  the  son  of 
John,  who  was  Sir  Greorge's  brother.  2.  John 
Brassey,  of  Boxford,  who  married  and  had  issue. 
3.  John  lies,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Brassey,  and  had  issue  who  lived  in  the 
town  of  Hertford. 

Reginald  Stewart  Boddington, 

15,  Markham  Square,  Chelsea. 

Christopher  Milton. — Toland,  in  his  Life  of 
MiUon,  p.  10,  says  that  the  late  king,  i.e,  James  II., 
wanting  a  body  of  judges  to  set  his  will  above  law, 
created  Christopher  in  the  same  day  a  Serjeant 
and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  knighting 
him,  and  making  him  next  one  of  the  judges  of 
Common  Pleas.  Toland  mentions  this  as  being 
on  the  same  day  as  though  it  were  a  thing  singular, 
but  I  apprehend  that  it  was  the  ordinary  custom. 
Will  some  of  your  legal  readers  put  this  straight 
for  me  ?  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  Entombbient  at  Treves.— During  a  visit 
to  Treves,  a  few  months  ago,  I  visited  the  beauti- 
ful Liebfrauen  Eirche,  where  the  concierge  pointed 
out  to  uie  a  group  of  figures,  representing  the 
entombment  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  a  monu- 
mental group  containing  the  likenesses  of  a  family, 
whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten.  The  group  is, 
however,  identical  with  one,  which  is  no  doubt  as 
familiar  to  many  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  as  to  my- 
self, in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  of  S.  Denis, 
at  Amboise.  There  we  are  told  by  Murray,  and 
our  living  guides,  that  this  terra-cotta  group  repre- 
sents the  Babou  family,  and  that  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  it  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  persons  of 
the  three  Mar^s,  it  affords  contemporary  likenesses 
of  the  three  sisters.  Demoiselles  Babou,  who  were 
successively  the  mistresses  of  Francois  I. 

I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story 
at  all,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  croup  at 
Treves  and  that  at  Amboise  came  from  the  same 
mould.  The  Amboise  group  was  originally  in  the 
church  of  S.  Amboise.  J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

"  Burning  question."— What  is  the  earliest  use 
of  this  now  so  common  phrase  7  I  do  not  know^ 
an  earlier  than  in  E.  Stier's  Words  of  the  Lordf 
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tisanslatioD,  vol.  iii.  p.  147,  Edin.,  1856:— "We 
want  a  ck^r  and  categorical  answer,  Yes  or  No, 
to  thb  '  burning  question '  [sic]  about  paying  and 
giving."  From  the  inverted  commas  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  an  earlier  source.    Ed.  Marshall. 

"Kalph  Wallis,  the  Coblsr  of  Gloucester." 
— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  supply 
me  with  any  information  respecting  the  person 
who  wrote  under  this  name  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  oentury.  I  am  familiar  with  his 
publications,  such  as  More  News  from  Rome;  or, 
Magna  Charta  discussed  between  a  Poor  Man  and 
his  Wife,  &c  ;  also  with  the  4to.  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1670,  entitled  The  Life  a7id  Death  of 
Ralph  Wallis,  the  Cohler  of  Oloucester,  &c, 
which,  however,  contains  no  information.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  who  was  Ralph  Wallis  ?  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  Catalogue  of  State  Papers  {Do- 
fiiestic)  that  his  publications  were  constsmtly 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  but 
I  know  not  with  what  result.  J.  J.  P. 

Temple. 

Japanese  Embassies  to  England. — Any  par- 
ticulars about  former  embassies  from  Japan  to 
England  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

K.  H.  Barnes. 

Hook  Cottage,  Homdean,  Hants. 

Little  Horkesley  Church,  Essex.— It  having 
been  stated  by  a  residoit  in  the  neighbourhood 
that,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  he  saw  in  (he 
thinks)  an  old  magazine  or  other  periodical  an 
account  of  some  ancient  and  imposing  ceremony 
commenced  in  the  adjoining  priory,  and  completed 
in  the  above-mentioned  church,  any  information 
which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  this  work — the 
church,  which  contains  features  of  great  interest, 
being  now  under  restoration— will  he  very  thank- 
fully received.  B. 

Serres  Queries.— If  you  will  kindly  find  room 
for  the  following  wants  of  mine  connected  with  the 
soi'disant  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  I  pro- 
mise not  to  encumber  your  ^es  with  any  further 
communications  on  that  subject  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

1.  I  desire  to  purchase,  borrow,  or  see  at  least, 
The  Book,  or  Procrastinated  Memoirs:  an  His- 
ioricrtl  Romance,  12mo.,  1812.  This  is  not  The 
Book,  or  Delicate  Investigation,  of  which  I  have 
seven  or  eight  separate  editions. 

2.  I  desire  to  purchase  or  borrow  Documents 
to  prove  Mrs.  Olivia  Serres  to  he  the  Legitimate 
Daughter  of  Henry  Frederick,  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland — a  4to.  sheet,  without  date,  contain- 
ing about  seventeen  certificates,  which  occupy 
three  pages,  printed  by  A,  Seale,  160,  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 

3.  A  certain  notorious,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 


**  illustrious,''  individual  states,  in  one  of  her  pub- 
lications, that  early  in  1816  she  was  *'  placed  in  a 
most  cruel  and  awkward  situation  (being  arrested 
for  debt).''  How  can  the  truth  of  this  statement 
be  tested  ?  Are  there  any  records  of  such  arrests  ? 
if  so,  where  can  they  be  consulted  ? 

4.  I  shall  be  particularly  obliged  by  information 
as  to  any  copy  of  The  Secret  Hietory  of  the  Court 
of  England,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1832,  whidi  contains 
pp.  X  to  xxiv  of  the  preliminaiy  matter  to  voL  i., 
and  by  a  reference  to  any  review  of  that  disgrace- 
ful libel  before  the  year  1838. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  8t  Geoive*s  Square,  S.W. 

A  Pack  op  Cards. — I  have  a  very  curious  pack 
of  cards,  which  must  be  nearly  two  hundred  years 
old.  They  illustrate  the  death  of  Sir  Edmandbury 
Godfipey  and  the  "Popish  Plot"  invented  by 
Titus  Oates,  each  card  oeing  a  picture  of  some 
incident  connected  with  these  events.  The  num- 
ber of  the  card  is  at  the  right-hand  comer,  and 
the  suit  at  the  left  hand.  The  engravings  are 
wonderfully  well  done^  and  most  quaint  and  curious. 
The  head  of  the  Pope  always  stands  for  knave. 
Only  three  cards  are  missing.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  if  any  similar  pack  is  in  existence,  and  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  procure  the  missing  cards  ? 

Gainsborough's  Portrait  op  Dodd. — When 
the  gifted  but  most  unfortunate  William  Dodd 
was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  a  full4ength 
portrait  of  him,  painted  by  Gainsborough,  was 
presented  to  the  Magdalen  Hospital;  when  lie 
fell  under  a  dond,  this  picture  was  quietly  removed 
from  the  Governors'  Board  Room.  At  the  death 
in  1823  of  Dodd's  most  tme  and  loyal  friend 
Weedon  Butler,  the  man  who  stood  beside  him  in 
the  felon's  dock,  and  who  never  ceased  to  mourn 
over  his  ffrave  in  Cowley  Churchyard,  this  portrait 
was  in  his  possession  {Gentleman*s  Magazine, 
xciii.  pt.  il  p.  185).  Where  is  it  now  ]  According 
to  the  writer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weedon's  memoir 
this  was  the  only  known  portrait  of  Dr.  Dodd  ; 
but  I  think  this  was  not  the  case.  There  are 
several  engravings  of  his  portrait,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  taken  from  one  and  the  same  picture. 
The  smiling  and  self-complacent  portmit  generally 
prefixed  to  his  Sermons  to  Young  Men  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  grave  and  almost  st^m- 
looking  face  which  figures  m  juxtaposition  to  that 
of  John  Locke  in  tne  Commonplace  Book  of  the 
Bible,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  portraits 
of  Dr.  Dodd  are  now  in  existence. 

Edward  Sollt. 

Oil  Painting  on  Copper.  —  The  subject  is 
a  basket  of  flowers  (roses,  tulips,  &c),  two  guinea- 
pigs  on  a  table  eating  nuts  and  other  fruit.  There 
IS  also  a  large  copper  or  brass  cooking  utensil,  eon- 
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taming  roses,  &c.  On  the  cooking  utensil  is 
drawn  a  small  human  eve.  This  I  behere  to  be  a 
sign  or  emblem  used  oy  some  painter.  Can  any 
correspondents  of  ''  N.  &  Q."  tell  me  who  used 
such  a  mark  as  a  signature?  The  picture  is 
10  in.  X  8  in.,  and  excellently  painted. 

Collector. 

"  LoNO-HBADED.**— When  was  this  term  first 
applied  to  a  clever  man  ?  V.  H. 

"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."— I  have  three 
different  works  with  this  title :— 1.  The  one  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Lady  Dorothy  Pakington 
with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Fell ;  2.  A  work 
published  in  the  last  century,  stated  to  be  by  the 
author  of  the  New  Wulds  Fr^aroHon;  and  3. 
The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Venn. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  second  of  these  works  I 
desire  information— who  was  its  author?  My 
copy  of  the  first  is  comprised  in  the  author's  works, 
London,  1682,  drolly  labelled  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man's  Works.  W.  M.  M. 

KoHTAOUB  Peerage.— In  Sims's  Manual,  p. 
247,  mention  is  made  of  a  Statement  of  the  Claim 
of  Henry  Browne,  Esq,,  to  the  Dignity  of  Visc<mnt 
Montague,  by  H.  Prater,  Esq.,  London,  1849,  8vo. 
This  work  is  not  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  any  correspondent  of  "N.  &  Q." 
who  could  indicate  where  a  copy  might  be  found 
would  greatly  oblige.  A.  E.  L.  L. 

Where  can  I  find  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mead 
to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville^  quoted  by  Agnes  Stnok- 
land  in  her  life  of  Henrietta  Maria  ? 

Paul  Q.  Karkbrk. 

Madame  Le  Brun's  Portrait  of  Ladt 
ELamilton.— In  the  October  number  of  the 
Bdgravia  Magazine  for  this  year  it  is  stated  in 
the  article  "  Madame  Le  Bran,''  p.  458,  that  she 
painted  Lad^  Hamilton's  portrait  (as  Bacchante) 
at  Naples  in  the  year  1790,  and  that  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  afterwards  sold  it  in  London  for  the 
then  lai]ge  sum  of  300  guineas.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  me  if  anv  one  of  vour  numerous 
readers  could  furnish  a  due  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  this  picture.  N.  M. 

"Not  merely  a  crime,  but  a  blunder." — 
Who  first  said  or  wrote  this?  Brewer  says 
"Talleyrand,  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien."  In  Familiar  Words,  edit.  1865,  it  is 
said  to  be  from  Fouch^'s  Memoirs,  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  his  essay  on  Lord  Clive,  p.  106,  edit.  1858, 
writes  it  as  if  it  were  his  own,  without  any  quota- 
tion marks.  0.  M.  Barrow,  B.A. 

Calicut,  Malabar. 

Byron's  Friends,  &a  —  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will  furnish  me  | 


with  the  years  of  birth  of  the  following  friends  of 
Lord  Byron.  The  dates  are  required  for  a  special 
purpose  and  have  been  searched  for  in  vain : — 
Dallas.  R.  C. ;  Guiccioli,  Countess  (?  1803) ;  Med- 
win,  Cfaptain  Thomas  (also  year  of  death) ;  Tre- 
lawny,  E.  G.  I  am  also  requiring  the  years  of 
birth  of  Jos.  Haydn  (Dictionary  of  Dates)  and  of 
Thos.  Lowndes  (bibliographer). 

Francis  G.  Wauoh. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pfdl  Mall. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
"  Les  prStres  ne  aont  pas  oe  qu*on  vain  peuple  penie, 
Notre  cr6dulit6  fait  toute  leur  science/' 
or  words  to  this  effect,  I  recollect  to  have  read  in  Vol- 
taire.   I  want  an  exact  reference.  Apis. 

*'  Where  such  fairies  once  hare  danced 
No  grass  will  erer  grow.** 

"  Nature,  an  infinite,  unfeeling  power, 
From  some  great  centre  moTing  eyermore, 
Keepeth  no  festal  day  when  man  is  bom. 
And  hath  no  tears  for  his  mortality." 

"  Let  others  spin  their  meagre  brains  for  hire : 
Enough  for  genius  if  itse^  inspire.'' 


'  Why  should  we  monuments  supply 
To  rescue  what  can  nerer  die  ? " 


V.  8.  L. 


Wit^iti, 


SCOTT  FAMILY:   THE  PARENTAGE  OF  ARCH- 
BISHOP ROTHERHAM. 

(5«»  S.  vii.  89,  139,  158,  292,  330,  375,  416,  470, 
490,  509  ;  viiL  29,  79,  370) 
Mr.  Scott  need  have  no  misgivings.  He  has 
written  to  some  purpose,  if  only  to  show  how 
names  are  inserted  in  family  histories  on  veiy 
slender  authority.  When  a^ed  for  proof  of  his 
fint  statement,  which  seemed  to  emanate  from 
superior  knowledge,  he  might,  after  due  con- 
sideration, have  admitted  himself  to  have  been 
misJed.  Far  from  taking  this  course,  he  elects 
still  to  do  battle ;  and,  snatching  at  one  straw 
after  another,  he  handles  each  waif  of  the  hedge- 
side  as  if  it  had  all  the  temper  and  point  of  a 
Damascene  blade.  True,  indeed,  the  archbishop 
does  not  in  his  last  will  glory  in  the  name  of  his 
ancestors ;  but  Mr.  Scott's  quotation  stops  at  the 
name  in  which,  like  St.  Paul,  the  agea  prelate 
was  content  to  glory.  That  name  he  had  already 
bestowed  on  the  college  of  his  foundation  ;  and 
now  he  exclaims,  in  a  burst  of  Pauline  fervour, 
"  Oujus  nomen,  0 !  si  amarem,  nt  deberem  et 
vellem  !"  In  spite  of  the  expression,  '*  post  obits 
and  trentals,''  it  can  be  seen  what  is  meant ;  and 
the  answer  is  obvious.  As  a  son,  as  a  churchman, 
as  a  believer,  Eotherham  had  not  neglected  the 

Eious  duty  of  providing  services  for  the  souls  of 
is  parents'^  until  he  was  seventy-five  years  old, 


*  The  king's  letters  patent,  granting  licence  to  found> 
a  chantry  in  the  parish  church  of  Rotherham,  and^ub-^ 
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bat  had  discharged  it  long  before.  I  hare  alluded 
to  mention  being  made  by  the  archbishop  of  his 
relations  (vii.  292),  and  I  now  extract  from  the 
will  the  names,  as  they  occur : — 

**  Item  do  et  lego  Ecclesiso  de  Luton,  ubi  mater  mea 

sepelitur  et  Frater* Set  quia,  secundum  dictum  8" 

Paul!,  Qui  iuii  tmh  provicUt,  et  mcuifM  DomeHicit,  est 
Infidtlu,  Volo  quod  Thomas  Rotherham  Miles,  senior 

fiUus  fratris  mei et  in  defectu remaneant  Georgio 

fratri  suo Georgius  Botherham,  frater  dicti  Tbom» 

Rotherham, militis,  pro  sui  maritag.  Tnius  Filiarum... Lo- 
well  Item  Tolo,  quod  Thomas  Sentegeorg(e),t  qui 

duzit  in  uxorem  neptem  meam, Et  quia  Filla  Sororis 

me»  desponsata  est  Rtcardo  Westwold^  cujus  marita- 

gium  emi  de  Patre  suo Item  volo,  quod  Anna»  filia 

senior  dicti  Ricardi  habeat  Manerium  meum  de  Laxton 
sibi  et  Humfrido  Roos,§  si  yelit  eam  ducere  in  uxorem,  et 


sequently  a  college,  to  be  called  Jesus  College,  contain 

(un  each  case)  a  clause  "pro  animabus  parentum 

suorum"  (Pat.  R.  20  Edw.  IV.,  p.  1,  m.  8 ;  22,  23  Edw. 
IV.,  p.  2,  m.  33). 

*  In  this  (his  last)  will  the  archbishop  does  not  write 
John  Rotherham,  but  says  "  my  brother  "  only,  without 
expressly  naming  him, 

j  Bit  Richard  St.  George  died  Oct  9,  1485  (Inq.  1 
H.  VIL,  No.  165),  leaving  by  Anne,  his  wife  (daughter 
of  Thomas  Burgoyne).  a  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  then 


aged  fourteen,  having  been  born  at  GamUngay,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, June  24,  1471  (Ina.  9  H.  VIL,  No.  29).  The 
waraship  and   marriage  of  Thomas  St.  George  were 


granted  March  8, 1485-6  (Pat.  R.  1  H.  VIL,  p.  8,  m.  18), 
to  Archbishop  Rotherham.  who  married  him  to  his  own 
niece,  Alice,  daughter  of  his  brother,  John  Rotherham, 
of  gomeries  (Visit.  Cambridge,  1619;  Bedford,  1566). 
George,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Tho.  St.  George,  mar- 
ried  about  1512  (his  mother  being  then  apparently  dead) 
Joan,  daughter  of  William  Mordaunt,  of  Hempsted,  co. 
Essex;  and  afterwards  Thomas  St.  George  married 
secondly,  at  Gamlingay,  Etheldreda,  daughter  of  Clement 
Hygheham  fHigham),  who  survived  her  husband.  Geoige 
St.  George  aied  in  his  father's  lifetime,  without  issue,  at 
Hempsted ;  Joan,  his  widow,  remarried  to  Edward  Slaide, 
was  living  in  1540  at  Kymbolton,  co.  Huntingdon. 
Thomas  St.  George  died  Jan.  23, 1589-40,  leaving  a  son 
and  heir,  Francis,  axed  fifteen,  who  had  shortly  before 
his  father*s  death  married,  at  Brydraton,  Rose,  (Uughter 
of  Thomas  Hutton  (Inq.  32  H.  VIIL,  No.  19). 

t  I  find  no  such  name  as  Westwold ;  but  contemporary 
with  the  later  years  of  Rotherham  there  was  a  Richard 
Restwold,  of  the  Vache,  co.  Bucks,  who  was  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county  io  1491  and  1499.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  person  indicated.  He  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Restwold,  of  the  Vache,  who  died  Feb.  20, 
1479-80.  though  the  inquisition  was  not  taken  till  Sept 
30, 1507,  at  which  date  this  Richard  was  found  to  be 
fifty  years  old.  B^  the  great-niece  of  the  archbishop  he 
had  a  son  and  heir,  Edward,  who  eventually  succeeded 
him  in  estate.  Richard  Restwold  seems  to  have  married 
secondly  Margaret,  widow  of  Thomas  Ramsey,  but  he 
outlived  her  and  died  July  22, 1522,  when  Edward,  his 
son  and  heir,  was  found  to  be  thirty-one  years  old.  In 
the  Visitations  of  Torhhiref  ed.  Foster,  the  daughters 
and  co-heirs  of  Edward  Restwold,  of  the  Vache,  are  said 
to  have  been  married  to  Bunny  and  Waterton,  and  (as  it 
would  seem)  a  third  daughter  to  Sir  Francis  Hastings. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Edward  Restwold, 
who  died  July  24, 1547,  left,  by  Agnes  his  wife,  a  son 
and  heir,  Anthony,  aged  thirty  years  (Inq.  2  Edw.  VI., 
p.  1,  No.  5). 

§  Humphrey  Roos  died  seised  in  fee  of  the  manor  of 


Herediboi  eonun.  Quod  si  nolnerit,  volo  quod  predicta 
neptismea  habeat  praedictum  Manerium  ad  terminnm 
vitse  suae,  et  ^t  decessum  dictse  Annse,  volo  quod  rever- 
tatur  Humfndo  Roos  et  Heredibus  suis.  Item  toU}, 
auod  Johannes  Scott  consanguineus  mens^  cui  est  Here- 
ditas frater  euus  Ricardus ** 

Borne  down  by  the  overpowering  proof  that 
Kotherham  used  arms  which  **haye  been  (erro- 
neously I  think)  attributed  to  that  prelate "  (viL 
330),  Mr.  Scott  now  mutters  aspersions  on  the 
fair  fame  of  the  archbishop's  mother,  and  casts 
dirt  on  the  grave  of  his  own  ancestor.  Or  is  it 
that  he,  who  was  erewhile  so  proudly  affiliated  to 
Sir  John  Scotte,  is  now  thrust  out  and  branded  as 
filiuB  nullius  f  Happily,  these  basebom  insinua- 
tions are  baseless.  The  bend  sinister  was  the 
mark  of  illegitimacy  assumed  by  a  bastard  branch 
of  the  Botherham  family  at  a  much  later  date. 
So  ends  this  discovery,  and  with  it  topples  the 
speculative  superstructure.  Every  hair  on  every 
West-country  head  would  stiffen  with  horror  at  the 
suggestion  that  their  great  admiral  must  have 
been  illegitimate,  because  he  made  a  will  (in  fact, 
two  wills)  without  mentioning  his  father.  Yet 
this  is  only  an  application  of  the  inference  sought 
to  be  drawn  from  the  omission  by  our  good  Rother- 
ham of  his  father's  name.  Genealogy  would  be 
rendered  easy  indeed  if  the  parentage  of  a  man 
could  be  settled  by  reading  his  wilL  There  would 
then  remain  no  difficulty  save  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  died  intestate. 

Instances  of  change  of  name  by  professed  monks 
are  quite  beside  the  mark.  If  any  section  of 
churcnmen  be  chosen,  let  it  be  those  who  reached 
the  episcopal  bench.  Does  any  one  mean  seriously 
to  assert  that  ^Stafford,  Grey,  Courtenay,  Monti^ 
cute,  Beaufort,  Clifford,  Bourchier,  &c.,  are  not 
the  family  names  of  the  bishops  or  archbishops 
who  bore  them  ?  But  if  they  were  not,  what  then  1 
We  have  no  concern  with  what  was  done  by  others. 
Enough  for  us  to  ask.  Did  this  one  man  adopt  any 
name  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  that  of  his 
family  ?  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  he 
did,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  confirmatory  evidence 
is  brought  forward.  The  mortui  seculo  belief,  as 
nakedly  stated  in  printed  books,  may  or  may  not 
be  worth  demolishing,  but  we  need  not  now  discuss 
it.     At  least,  its  supporters  see  one  of  their  most 

Laxton,  co.  Nottingham,  July  17,  1521,  and  certainly 
seems  to  have  married  as  the  archbishop  desired ;  for  in 
Harl.  MS.  1555,  fo.  95,  it  is  entered  that  Humfrey  Roos 

of  Laxton  had  by ,  dau.  of Restvroold,  of  the 

Vache,  in  com.  Buckingham,  a  son  and  heir,  Francis 
Roos.  In  fulfilment  of  the  covenants  contained  in  cer- 
tain marriage  indentures,  dated  Nov.  7,  5  Hen.  YIIL, 
Humfrey  Roos  married  secondly  Margaret  Lynne,  of 
Suthwyke,  ca  Northampton,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue 
(Inq.  13  H.  VIII.,  No.  104).  His  son  Francis,  aged 
fifteen  years  at  his  father*s  death,  must  have  been 
by  the  first  wife,  whom  we  may  conclude  to  have  been 
the  Anne  Restwold  (or  rather  Westwold)  named  in  the 
archbishop's  will  here  cited.    See  the  foregoing  note. 
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prized  illostrations  fading  away.  A  robust  faith 
is  now  wanted  to  repeat  "  Scott  alias  Rottierham 
from  the  place  of  his  birth."  The  partisans  of 
"  Rotherham  alias  Scott  **  are  on  our  side.  Notably 
among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  Messrs.  C.  H.  and 
Thompson  Cooper,  who,  in  the  first  sentence  on 
the  first  page  otAthen(e  Cantabrigienses^  write  : — 

*'  ThomM  Rotheram,  sometimes  for  a  reason  which 
does  not  distinctl  j  appear  called  Scot,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rotherham,  Knfc.,  and  Alice  his  wife,  was  bom  at  Rother- 
ham in  Yorkshire,  on  the  feast  of  S.  Bartholomew,  142^." 
In  the  same  article  (p.  2)  as  follows  : — 

**  His  arms  were  V.  8  bucks  trippant  A.  unffuled  0. 
They  were  also  borne  by  Roger  Rotheram,  archdeacon 
of  Rochester  and  Leicester,  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  master 
of  King's  h»n  in  this  uniyersity,  who  died  in  1477,  and 
was  no  doubt  a  relative  of  the  archbishop.'* 

Those  who  agree  with  me  are  in  no  way  called 
upon  to  find  a  mther  for  Archbishop  Rotherham. 
It  is  Mr.  Scott  who  has,  or  rather  had,  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Scotte.  In  this 
he  has  most  signally  fSodled,  and  the  attempt  has 
ended  by  his  yielding  on  all  points.  Everything 
is  "conceded" — the  name,  the  arms,  the  birth- 
place. And  as  the  stately  and  imposing  figure  of 
the  archbishop  vanishes  from  the  Kentish  family 
pedigree,  he  goes  not  alone,  but  carries  with  him 
the  Scotts  of  Barnes  HalL  It  is  not  the  connexion 
between  these  latter  and  Thomas  Rotherham 
which  is  in  debate,  for  we  start  with  the  fact  that 
he  calls  John  and  Richard  Scott  his  cousins,  but 
by  what  right  and  title  is  Thomas  Rotherham  set 
down  in  the  Memorials  of  Scott  of  Scotshall  as 
a  member  of  this  £oimily  ? 

While  I  heartily  approve  Mr.  Grbenstreet's 
encomium  of  my  namesake,  in  truth  Augustin 
Vincent  stands  in  no  need  of  praise.  His  entry 
that  the  familv  name  of  the  archbishop  was 
Rotherham  is  (as  we  have  abundantly  seen)  sus- 
tained by  the  public  records,  and  by  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  contemporary  notice.  The  will  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rotherham !  This  new-bom  zeal  for 
evidence  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  olden 
pliancy,  which  accepted  the  gossip  of  an  anti- 
quarian tourist  as  the  framework  whereon  to  set 
a  pedigree  of  bewildering  entanglement,  with  a 
parcelling  of  inheritance  opposed  to  fact,  and  in 
direct  conflict  with  law  and  eouity.  Those  were 
troublous  times  which  saw  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  they  are  marked  by  many  a  gap  in  the  records 
of  this  country.  Haply  Sir  Thomas  Rotherham 
fell  on  the  battle-field  fighting  for  York.  Though 
bis  fate  remain  for  ever  in  obscurity,  vet  the 
existence  (so  boldly  challenged)  of  the  archbishop's 
father  as  a  person  of  knightly  degree,  and  bearing 
the  surname  of  Rotherham,  is  incontestable.  This, 
owing  to  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  I  am  able  to 
show  ;  for  that  the  mother  of  the  archbishop  was 
known  in  her  widowhood  as  ^Dame  Alice  Rother- 
am''  distinctly  appears  from  the  register  of  the 
Guild  of  the  'Holy  Trinity  at  Luton,  in  the  pos- 


session of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (Appendix  to 
Third  Report  on  Historical  MSS.,  p.  207),  and  of 
which  an  edition,  for  private  circulation  only,  is 
now  in  the  press,  under  the  editorship  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  kindly  obtained  for  me  permission 
to  use  the  following  extract : — 

A.n.  1475.—"  D'na  Alicia  Rotheram  mat*  p*dict'  d'ni 
thome  lincoln'  ep'i." — F.  15. 

I  may  add  that  the  same  MS.  contains  most  de- 
cisive evidence  as  to  the  arms  of  this  distinguished 
prelate,  who  is  represented  as  vested  in  a  cope 
upon  which  they  are  twice  embroidered  :  Vert, 
three  roebucks  trippant  argent,  attired  or.  As 
confirming  the  use  of  the  ^  term  '*  roebucks '' (for 
which  I  was  disposed  to'  employ  "  bucks "  or 
"  harts  '0)  the  same  gentleman  has  still  further 
favoured  me  with  these  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  William  BIythe,  of  Norton, 
CO.  Derbv,  who  appears  to  have  married  a  sister  of  Arch- 
bishop Kotheram*  (Foss,  Biographia  Juridiea,  under 
Bljrtb),  had  a  grant  of  arms  in  Feb.,  1  Hen.  VII.,  dif- 
fering only  in  colours  from  those  of  Rotheram,  and  in 
the  grant  blazoned  thus :  '  Ermyne,  three  roebucks  gules, 
armed  gold '  ( VitiUttions  of  Yorlihire,  ed.  Foster,  p.  821). 
In  1585  William  BIjrthe,  a  descendant  of  the  above,  but 
not  his  heir,  was  of  Rotherham.  Several  of  the  Blythes 
were  in  the  Luton  Guild.'' 

The  pedigree  of  Scott  of  Barnes  Hall,  as  set 
out  by  Richard  St  George  in  the  Visitation  of 
1612,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  belief.    It  would  be 
sheer  waste  of  time  to  refute  it.    The  archbishop 
had  no  brother  named  George,  and  the  generations 
down  to  Richard  Scott,  of  Barnes  Hidl,  may  be 
unhesitatingly  struck  out.      The  description  of 
this  Richard  Scott  as  '*  yeoman,''  in  his  will  found 
by  Mr.  Gattt  at  York,  gives  force  to  the  inquiry : 
What  evidence  is  there  that  the  Scotts  of  Eccles- 
field  took  the  arms  of  Rotherham  within  a  hundred 
years  of  the  archbishop's  death  ?    They  are  cer- 
tainly not  entered  in  1585.    Up  to  the  date  (1498) 
of  the   archbishop's  will   these  Scotts  were  but 
modest  freeholders,  and  probably  made  no  preten- 
sion to  arms.    Here  is  the  head  of  the  family  in 
1556  styling  himself  a  ''yeoman."     Apparently 
(unless  the  pedigree  by  St.  George  is  a  forgery, 
which  for  his  credit  it  may  be  hoped  it  is)  the 
family  had  arms  allowed  them  in  1612.      My 
investigations  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  enough 
is  done  to  show  that  they  were    never  called 
Rotherham  by  an  alias ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  document  of  any  sort  or 
kind  in  which  they  called  themselves,  or  any  one 
else  called  them,  anything  but   Scott.     In  the 
inquisition  (7  Eliz.,  No.  158)    taken  after    the 
death  of  Nichohis  Skott,  of  Barnes  Hall  (son  of 
Richard  of  1556),  it  is  found  that  his  wife  Emmota 
survived  him,  that  he  died  July  31,  1564,  and 
that  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  was  then  six  years 

*  Geoffrey  BIyth,  Dean  of  York,  is  the  first  named 
of  the  executors  in  the  archbishop's  will.  He  was  son  o( 
William. 
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dd.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  at  thia  moment  able 
to  state  more  in  answer  to  Mr.  GUttt.  The 
general  result  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  1.  The 
Rotherhams  were  never  called  Scott  (except  in 
printed  books) ;  2.  The  Scotts  were  never  called 
Kotherham  (except  in  St.  George's  pedigree). 

John  A,  C.  Vincent. 

Mr.  Grbbnstreet  (anU,  p.  371)  says,  ''  There 
are  good  reasons  for  holding  that  a  popular,  wide- 
8sr^  error  does  exist  with  respect  to  many  ecde- 
siastics,  who  have  been  hitherto  supposed  to  have 
adopted  the  name  of  their  birthplace  in  lieu  of 
some  other  name.''  In  a  previous  note  on  this 
subject,  I  Quoted  the  obituary  of  Beauchief  Abbey 
(Cotton  MS.  Caligula,  E.  viii.),  and  gave  the 
names  of  several  ecclesiastics  who,  on  becoming 
professed,  undoubtedly  renounced  their  proper 
surnames.  The  names  I  quoted  were  all  "  de 
Botherham.''  I  could,  however,  have  quoted 
numerous  others  (for  the  obituary  is  a  very  long 
one),  such  as  "  de  Norton,**  "  de  Shefield,**  "  de 
Dronfeld,*'  where  it  is  evident  that  the  names  are 
adopted  from  those  of  immediately  adjacent  towns 
and  viUages.  Take,  for  example,  the  last  abbot, 
where  the  words  are  '*  Commemoracio  Joh'is 
Greynwod  alias  Sheffeld,  abbatis  istius  loci,  qui 
obiit  anno  diii  1536.**  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny 
that  here,  at  any  rate,  the  abbot*s  name  was 
Greenwood,  and  that,  being  a  native  of  Sheffield — 
distant  some  four  miles— he  adopted  the  name  of 
his  birthplace.  The  fdlowing  lines  occur  in 
Dodsley*s  Old  Plays  ;— 

**  Before  she  was,  as  now  yon  are. 
The  daughter  of  Sir  Arttrar  Clare  ; 
But  nnce  she  now  became  a  nun 
GaUed  MilUcent  of  Edmonton.'* 

Merry  Devil  of  £dnionion. 

Except  the  pedigree  copied  from  Caius  College 
Libnury,  I  have  certainly  seen  nothing  yet,  in  this 
controversy,  which  at  all  militates  against  the 
universally  received  opinion  that  the  archbishop's 
name  was  Scott  The  fact  that  he  speaJks  in  his 
will  of  *' Johannes  Scott,  consanguineus  mens,** 
should  be  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Scott  being 
his  real  name.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  regular  and  secular 
deigymen,  for  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  secular 
clergy  adopted  the  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  arms,  I  can  say  that  in  all 
the  armorial  bearings  (as  far  as  I  remember)  in 
Lincoln  College  the  archbishop's  arms  are  three 
stags  vert.  These  arms,  no  doubt,  have  been 
long  in  use  by  the  college.  They  may  be  seen  on 
an  old  portrait  in  the  hall,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  college.  Whether  the  Sir  Thomas  Rotherham, 
who  built  the  smaller  quadrangle  in  1612,  was  a 
relation  of  the  archbishop,  I  have  no  means  of 
determining,  but,  if  he  was  not,  the  arms  may  be 
his.     I  have  no  doubt  an  examination  of  the 


library  and  muniment  room  at  Linooln  would  fur- 
nish much  information  on  this  point 

S.  0.  Addt. 
Sheffield.         

Inscriptions  on  Bblub  (6*^  S.  viiL  89.)— It  is 
by  no  means  uncommcm  to  find  the  alphabet  or 
other  inscription  backwards  on  church  bells.  By 
a  blunder  en  the  part  of  the  founder  the  letters 
were  placed  the  rc»idaUe  way  in  the  mould,  and 
so  came  out  backwards  on  the  belL 

Thomas  North. 

CoNCHOLOOT  (5*^  S.  viiL  240.)— The  beet  text- 
book on  oenchology  for  students  beginning  **  la 
belle  science**  is  Woodward's  Manuel,  &c.  (Lock- 
wood  &  Ca,  London,  6s,).  An  appendix  to  it  by 
Prof.  Tate,  bringing  the  work  up  to  date,  has  been 
published  by  L^wood,  price  Is, 

This  excellent  manual  has  been  tramdated  into 
French,  published  by  F.  Savy,  24,  Rue  Haate- 
feuille,  k  Paris  (14  francs).  The  publisher's 
announcement  is  to  this  effect  : — 

*'Le  manuel  de  conchjliolofl^e  de  Woodward  6taxt 
conBid6r6  oomme  nn  petit  ch^-d'cBarre  en  son  genre. 
MM.  les  profnteuri  Dethayes,  Gervait,  Oratiolet,  ke,, 
le  recommandaient  k  tous  oeux  de  leurt  61eves  qui  lisaieat 
ranglais.'' 

F.  S. 

Chorohdown. 

"Omladina**  (f^  S.  viii.  286.)— This  word, 
meaning  **  youth,**  is  surely  a  very  common  one  in 
Servian,  and  can  be  found  in  all  good  dictionaries. 
And  why  does  Dr.  Charnock  use  the  almost 
whimsicid  form  of  Cesko  for  Cech  or  Bohemian  1 

W.  R.  MORFILL. 

Strange  Petrb,  ALIAS  WiLU  AM  Fitzclarenge, 
ALIAS  FlTZSTRATHKARN  {6^  S.  viiL  289.)— This 
person  was  living  in  Nottingham  about  1840.  I 
travelled  in  his  wake  in  ScotUmd  in  1827,  as  I 
found  by  seeing  his  assumed  name  at  full  length, 
in  large  Carman  text  letters,  in  the  albums  kept 
at  hotels  and  other  places  of  resort.        Ellcbe. 

Craven. 

Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  (5*^  S.  viiL  328), 
the  son  of  John  Heard,  of  Bridsewater,  in  the 
county  of  Som.,  (Gentleman,  was  bom  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  co.  Devon,  Dec.  10, 1730,  and  baptized 
there  Jan.  22  following.  He  died  April  29, 1822, 
tct.  ninety-one,  and  was  buried,  with  a  monu- 
mental inscription,  in  St.  GJeoige's  Chapel,  at 
Windsor.  York. 

College  of  Arms. 

RoTAL  House  of  Brunswick  (5**  S.  viiL  369.) 
— ^The  Princes  G^rge  William  Christian  and 
Augustus,  being  physically  incapacitated  by 
blindness  for  the  government  of  the  duchy  of 
Bninswick,  abdicated  in  favour  of  their  younger 
brother,  Duke    Frederick  William,  who  fell    at 
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Qoatre  Bras.  The  like  infirmity  did  not  prevent 
the  head  of  the  younger  line  of  the  house  of 
Guelph — Ernest,  ex-King  of  Hanover,  and  Duke 
of  Cumberland — from  administering  the  govern- 
ment  of  his  kingdom,  or  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
from  sharing  with  his  army  in  the  glory  of  the 
day  of  Langensalza.  J.  Woodward. 

Ball  Family  {6^  S.  viii.  349.)— In  the  church 
of  Welton,  about  five  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  there 
are  memorial  inscriptions  to  Anne  Ball— relict  of 
Thomas  Ball,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Elton,  in  co.  Hunts, 
and  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Cum- 
berland, Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  died 
April  13,  1763,  aged  ninety- two— and  to  the  Rev. 
John  Ball,  of  Lincoln,  who  died  December  8, 
1747,  set,  forty.  There  is  a  shield  of  arms— Btdl 
quartering  Cooper— which  seems  to  be  explained 
by  a  passage  m  Palmer's  NojiconformisU^  Me- 
morial, where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cooper,  Rector 
and  patron  of  Elton,  had  a  daughter  married  to 
Ball,  "  son  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Ball  of  Northamp- 
ton." J.  H.  Clark. 

West  Dereham  Viearage,  Brandon. 

RoBSART  Family  (b^  S.  viii.  349.)— Mr. 
Alfred  Rimmbr  will  obtain  all  the  information 
he  wants  respecting  Amy  Robsart  and  the  Robsart 
fJEunily  in  a  book  by  Mr.  G^rge  Adlard,  and  a 
paper  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  in  the  May 
namber  of  the  WiUshire  Archaological  Magazine. 
See  also  Blomfield's  HiUory  of  Norfolk. 

Paul  Q.  Karkbek. 

Torquay. 

Sir  Drue  Drurt  (5**»  S.  viii.  349.)— I  beg  leave 
to  say,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Pink,  that 
the  Sir  Drue  Drury  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Buigh  was  Sir  Drue  Drury,  of  Rolbie,  Knt., 
of  the  Beeisthorpe,  co.  Norfolk,  branch,  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  Drurys  of  Ickworth  and  Haw- 
stead,  Suffolk,  who  were  lineally  descended  from 
the  Drurys  of  Rougham,  Suffolk  within  Aye,  in 
1602.    There  was  no  issue  it  is  believed. 

Byron  Drury,  Rear-Adm. 

Thohas  Rowlandson  (5^^  S.  iii.  207,  257.)— 
In  turning  over  sundry  volumes  of  "N.  &  Q.," 
the  pemssd  of  which  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  pretermit  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  I 
have  come  upon  many  articles  which  I  regret  not 
to  have  seen  before.  Among  these  is  the  query 
by  H.  S.  A.  as  to  my  willingness  to  allow  "  an 
admirer  of  Rowlandson's  genius  ^'  to  inspect  the 
collection  of  that  great  artist's  drawings  in  my 
possession.  I  beg  to  assure  H.  S.  A.  tlmt  should 
circumstances  bring  him  into  this  neighbourhood, 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  him  if  he  would 
favour  me  with  a  ^Sl ;  and,  as  he  mentions 
Angelo's  collection,  should  have  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  showing  him  the  '^  excellent  caricature 


group  "  of  the  "  four  ill-looking  fellows,  finished 
m  his  best  style,  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
works,"  which  "  Master  Rowly  "  sketched  for  his 
friend,  when  in  his  company  he  visited  the  night 
houses  of  Seven  Dials  in  search  of  the  man  who 
had  robbed  him  the  night  before,  and  of  which  I 
am  the  ^  fortunate  possessor.'* 

William  Bates. 
19,  The  Crescent,  Birmingham. 

County  Genealogies  op  Cornwall  (6'^  S. 
viii.  360,  380.)— In  reply  to  C.  L.  W.  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  chief  works  treating  on  the  pedigrees  and 
histories  of  Cornish  families  are  :— An  Historical 
Survey  of  the  County  of  Comwall,  by  C.  S.  Gilbert, 
1817-20, 3  vols.,  4to.  In  these  volumes  a  complete 
section  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  numerous  engraved  plates  of  coats  of 
arms.  The  Complete  Parochicil  History  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  anon.,  Truro,  W.  Lake, 
Boscawen  Street,  1867-72,  4  vols.,  4to.  Contains 
many  accounts  of  Cornish  families,  with  trees,  and 
the  information  brought  down  to  modern  times. 
The  Parochial  and  Family  History  of  the  Deanery 
of  Trigg  Minor,  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  1868-76, 
2  vols.,  4to.,  with  a  third  volume  now  nearly 
ready.  This  work  is  invaluable  for  its  pedigrees 
of  the  families  in  the  east  of  Cornwall.  The 
Biblioiheca  (hmubiensis,  by  G.  C.  Boase  and 
W.  P.  Courtney,  vol.  L,  1874,  4to.,  with  a  second 
volume  almost  ready  for  issuing.  Gives  biogra- 
phical details  and  accurate  dates  respecting  the 
numerous  persons  mentioned  in  its  pMiges.  Th4 
Visitation  of  the  County  of  Cornwall  in  the  Year 
1620,  Harleian  Society,  1874,  4to.  Many  local 
books,  such  as  The  History  of  the  Borough  of 
Liskeard,  ^  John  Allen,  1856,  8vo. ;  The  First 
Booh  of  (he  Parish  Registers  of  Madron,  by 
G.  B.  Millett,  1877,  4to.,also  contain  materials  for 
working  up  pedigrees,  but  for  a  complete  account 
of  such  local  works  a  bibliograi^y  of  Cornwall 
must  be  conmilted.  There  are  sevend  voluminous 
histories  of  Cornwall,  the  titles  of  which  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  above  account,  as  their  perusal 
would  not  much  help  C.  L.  W.  in  his  genealogical 
researches.  Olphar  Hamst. 

St.  Edith  of  Kemsinq  (5«»  S.  v.  407, 409 ;  viU. 
278.)— Lambarde,  Peramhulation  of  Kent,  says  : 

<*  The  image  of  Edith  (the  Daughter  of  King  Edgar, 
and  sometime  Prioresse  of  Wylton  in  the  West  Coontrie) 
was  religiously  frequented  in  the  Church-yarde  at  Eem- 
Bing,  for  the  preservation  of  Come  and  Qraine  from 
Blasting,  Myldew,  Brandeare.  and  such  other  harmes  as 
commonly  do  aonoy  it.  The  manner  of  the  which 
sacrifice  was  this :  i5ome  seeliebodie  brought  a  pecke,  or 
two,  or  a  Buahell  of  Come  to  the  Church ;  and  (after 
praiers  made)  offered  it  to  the  froage  of  the  Saint :  of 
this  offering,  the  Priest  used  to  toll  tbe  greatest  portion, 
and  then  to  take  one  handful,  or  little  more  of  the  re- 
sidue (for  you  must  consider  he  woolde  bee  sure  to  gaine 
by  the  bargaine),  the  which  after  aspersion  of  holy 
water,  and  mumbling  of  a  fewe  wordes  of  conjuration, 
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be  fint  dedicated  to  the  Image  of  StAnt  Edithe.  and 
then  deliyered  it  backe  to  the  partie  that  brought  it; 
who  then  departed  with  foil  persuasion,  that  if  he 
minsled  that  hidlowed  haudfull  with  his  seede  come,  it 
woulde  preserve  from  harme,  and  prosper  in  growthe, 
the  whole  heape  that  he  shoulde  sowe,  were  it  neyer  so 
great  a  Stacke,  or  Mowgh." 

J.  A.  Sparvbl-Baylt,  F.S.A, 

SCHLIEMANN    THE   EXPLORER   (6^   S.    tIu.    48, 

232.) — Relevant  to  the  subject  discussed  under 
this  heading  is  a  note  I  hare  made  from  Borrow's 
Bible  in  Spaiuy  toL  L  pp.  109,  110.  When  exa- 
mining some  ruins  at  Monte  Moro  the  author  had 
the  foflowing  adventure  :— 

**  I  proceeded  for  a  considerable  way  by  the  eastern 
wall,  till  I  heard  a  tremendous  bark,  and  presently  an 
immense  dog,  such  as  those  that  guard  the  flocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  against  the  wolves,  came  bounding  to 
attack  me,  'with  eyes  that  glowed,  and  fangs  that 
grinned.'  Had  I  retreated,  or  had  recourse  to  any  other 
mode  of  defence  than  that  which  I  inTariabW  practise 
under  such  circumstances,  he  would  probably  have 
worried  me ;  but  I  stooped  till  my  chin  nearly  touched 
my  knee,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes,  and  as  John 
Leyden  fays,  in  the  noblest  ballad  which  the  Land  of 
Heather  has  produced  :— 

*  The  hound  he  yowled,  and  back  he  fled 
As  struck  with  fairy  charm.' 
It  is  a  fact  known  to  many  people,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  frequently  stated,  that  no  lai^e  and  fierce  dog,  or 
animal  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  bull, 
which  shuts  its  eyes  and  rushes  blindly  forward,  will 
venture  to  attack  an  individual  who  confronts  it  with 
a  firm  and  motionless  countenance.  I  ray  large  and 
fierce,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  repel  a  bloodhound  or 
bear  of  Finland  in  this  manner  than  a  dunghill  cur  or 
a  terrier,  against  which  a  stick  or  a  stone  is  a  much 
more  certain  defence.  This  will  astonish  no  one  who 
considers  that  the  calm  reproving  glance  of  reason, 
which  allays  the  excesses  of  the  mightv  and  courageous 
in  our  own  8i>ecies,  has  seldom  any  other  effect  than  to 
add  to  the  insolence  of  the  feeble  and  foolish,  who  be* 
come  placid  as  doves  on  the  infliction  of  chastisements 
which,  if  attempted  to  be  applied  to  the  former,  would 
only  serve  to  render  them  more  terrible,  and,  like  gun- 
powder cast  on  a  flame,  cause  them  in  mad  desperation 
to  scatter  destruction  around  them." 

I  had  thought  that  the  "firm  and  motionless 
countenance''  mode  of  defence  had  been  recom- 
mended as  efficacious  against  the  attack  of  a  bull, 
and  I  believe  its  success  might  be  guaranteed  by 
quotations  from  more  than  one  novel  The  very 
pretence  of  picking  up  a  stone  is  sufficient  to  make 
many  a  cur  turn  tail  St.  Swithin. 

"Faint  heart,''  &c.  (5"»  S.  viL  263,  318, 
358;  viii.  119.)— In  Brita%n*s  Ida  (attributed  to 
Spenser,  and  printed  in  his  works),  canto  v.  stanza 
1,  the  second  line  is : — 

"  Ah,  Fool  I  faint  heart  fair  lady  ne*er  could  win.'' 

J.  I.  D. 

Queen  Elizabeth  (6^  S.  viii.  266,  313.)— 
Subjoined  is  the  whole  of  the  eulogy  on  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  which  Mr.  Dorb  gives  only  the  two 


concluding  lines.    It  is  in  a  MS.  at  the  British 
Museum,  No.  4712,  Ayscough's  Catalogue : — 
"  Britania  Lachrynue. 
Weep,  little  Isle  !  and  for  thy  mistress*  death. 

Swim  in  a  double  sea  of  brakish  water  ! 
Weep,  litUe  world !  for  great  Elixabeth. 

Daughter  of  warre,  for  Mars  himself  begat  her  ! 
Mother  of  Peace,  for  she  bore  the  latter. 
She  was  and  is  (what  can  there  more  be  said  1) 
On  earth  the  first,  in  heaven  the  second,  maidL" 

The  national  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the  Vii^^n 
Queen  is  depicted  in  the  following  quaint  elegiac 
strain  by  some  poet  of  the  time  :— 
"  The  queen  was  brought  bv  water  to  Whitehall, 
At  every  stroke  the  oars  did  tears  let  fall ; 
More  clung  about  the  barge ;  ^fish  under  waier 
Wept  oiU  Oieir  tyu  ofptarlet  and  twome  blind  after. 
I  think  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier  thighs. 
Have  row'd  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes ; 
For,  howsoe'er,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'd, 
Sh*  ad  come  by  water  had  she  come  by  land." 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 
Reading. 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy  (5«»  S.  iv.  149,  191  ; 
V.  38,  396.)— Surely  the  book  referred  to  in 
Froude's  Nemetxs  of  Faith  can  be  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  "Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire 
Savoyard,"  which  forms  so  important  an  episode 
of  the  well-known  work,  LEmile^  ou  de  VBduea- 
tion^  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  "  Who  was  he  ? "  asks 
RV. 

"Le  Vicaire  Savoyard,"  replies  M.  Cousin,  "c'est 
Rousseau  lui-mdme,  avec  tout  ce  qui  le  fait  grand  et 
presque  seul  dans  son  siucle :  le  godt  du  beau  et  da  bien 

S0US86  jusqu'^  la  passion;  I'enthousiasme  de  Thonnete 
ans  une  soci6t6  corrompue ;  une  lo^ique  austere  parmi 
des  raisonneurs  eff§mines ;  une  imagination  tendre,  pro- 
fonde,  m^lancholique,  &  cdt6  de  froids  beaux  esprits  ou 
de  violents  declamateurs.** 

For  an  account  of  Emile,  and  the  censures  and 
condemnations  which  it  underwent,  see  Histoire 
de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (par 
V.  D.  Musset-Pathay),  Paris,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo., 
tom.  ii.  p.  272  ;  and  for  the  Confession  itself — 
"  sans  contredit  le  meilleur  ^crit  de  Rousseau  ; 
c'est  meme  le  seul  qu'une  saine  philosophic  pnisse 
avouer  tout  entier" — any  of  the  innumerable  edi- 
tions of  EmUey  or  a  little  work  entitled  "  FhUo- 
Sophie  Fopulairey  par  Victor  Cousin,  suivie  de  Ia 
Premike  rartie  de  la  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire 
Savoyard,"  Paris,  Didot,  1848,  12mo.,  pp.  102. 
William  Bates. 
Birmingham. 

William  Carey,  Art-Critic  (4*^  S.  v.  481 ; 
6^  S.  viiL  229,  334.)--In  May,  1816,  William 
Carey  undertook  to  write  in  the  "Biographical 
Register"  of  the  European  Magaxiru  a  memoir  of 
Bartolozzi,  the  engraver ;  and  six  parts  were 
printed,  voL  Ixvii.  pp.  397,  509,  and  vol.  Ixviii. 
pp.  26,  109,  309,  489.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
there  appeared  a  note  by  the  editor:  "We  are 
obliged,  rrom  the  length  of  this  atticle,  to  postpone 
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the  conclusion  to  our  next."  In  the  following 
number,  that  for  January,  1816,  there  is  a  further 
notice  :  "  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  again  to 
defer  the  conclusion  of  the  'Memoirs  of  Barto- 
lozzi. ' "  The  "Biographical  Register"  was  discon- 
tinued for  some  months,  and  I  naye  not  met  with 
the  conclusion  of  Carey's  memoir  in  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  the  European  Magazine.  Was  it  eyer 
completed?  Edward  Sollt. 

Shakspearb  (5***  S.  TiL  489 ;  viiL  16.)— I  am 
sorrr  not  to  have  been  able  sooner  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  answers  to  my  queries.  In  the  passage 
in  Shakespeare  given  by  W.  F.  R.,  the  word  dub 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  old  knightly  sense. 
We  have  it  only  as  s.  dub,  a  pool,  a  deep  hollow, 
filled  with  water.  M.  P. 

Richard  Brinslet  Sheridan  (5*^  S.  viii.  149, 
236.)— I  thank  your  correspondent  W.  T.  M.  for 
kindly  drawing  attention  to  my  absurd  slip  of  the 
pen  in  calling  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  Lady  Nor- 
ton. May  I  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  again 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  me  of 
any  collections  of  Sheridaniana,  MSS.,  &c.  ?  I  should 
especially  like  to  know  where  the  materials  which 
were  entrusted  to  Moore  are  now. 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Lotos  Club,  N.Y. 

A  Picture  of  a  Fracas  at  an  Exhibition 
(6"»  S.  viii.  308,  337.)— I  do  not  think  that 
P.  P.  C.*s  account  of  the  above  is  correct.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  scene  from  a  novel  lately 
published  called  the  Modem  Godiva.  A  young 
couple  being  in  great  penury,  the  wife,  to  procure 
necessaries  for  her  sick  husband,  consents  to  act  as 
undraped  model  to  a  young  painter  who  lodges  in 
the  same  house.  The  picture  is  completed  and 
sent  to  the  exhibition,  the  husband  sees  it,  recog- 
nizes his  wife's  portrait,  and  the  result  is  an  *'  awful 
row  and  kick-up."  H.  Cromib. 

If  the  costumes  of  1818-1326  are  correctly  re- 
presented in  this  picture,  it  can  have  no  reference 
to  the  scene  of  the  destruction  of  a  caricature  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  by  the  lady's  brother,  Mr. 
Beresford,  as  the  trial  to  determine  the  amount 
of  damages— five  pounds — for  the  act  occurred 
during  the  time  that  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  was 
Attorney-General,  from  1807  to  1812.  See 
Townshend's  Lives  of  Tioelve  Judges.        A.  S. 

"  The  Bothib  of  Tobbr-na-Vudlich  "  (5*^  S. 
viiL  88, 198.)— The  original  title  was  Toper-na- 
Fuosich,  Clough  took  the  name  at  hazard,  but 
afterwards  finding  that  it  contained  a  double 
entendre^  of  which  he  had  no  idea,  he  changed  the 
name  of  the  imaginary  place  to  "  Tober-na-Yuo- 
lich."  The  characters  were  meant  for  sketches  of 
men  who  formed  a  reading  party  with  him  one 
Long  Vacation,  and  are  represented  as  follows  :— 


Audley  (Herbert  Fisher),  Hobbs  (Ward  Hunt), 
Airlie  ^Deacon  of  Oriel),  the  Piper  (a  combination 
of  two  men's  characters,  Fred.  Johnson  and  Davies, 
both,  I  think,  now  in  orders),  and  Hewson  was 
Clough  himself,  but  combined  with  a  second  cha- 
racter whose  name  I  cannot  at  this  minute  recall. 

GiBBES  Rigaud. 
Magdalen  College^  Oxford. 

Mr.  Pickford  asks  whether  Toper-na-Fuosich 
or  Tober-na-Vuolich  is  right.  Both  are  right. 
Clough  himself  told  me  (it  was  at  one  of  "  Little 
Parker's  "  literary  soirees)  that  he  found  the  name 
Toper-na-Fuosich  by  chance  on  a  map,  as  the 
name  of  some  farm  in  Scotland  ;  that  he  chose  it 
for  his  poem  by  reason  of  its  oddity  and  grotesque- 
ness  ;  but  that  afterwards,  when  the  poem  was  to 
be  reissued,  either  publisher  or  public  thought 
the  name  too  odd  and  too  grotesque  :  whereupon 
Clough  softened  it  into  Tober-na-Vuolich — a  name, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  of  his  own  inventing. 

A  J.  M. 

John  English,  D.D.  (&*^  S.  viii.  67, 179, 359.)— 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  since  the  appear- 
ance of  my  query  respecting  John  English,  D.D., 
Incumbent  of  Cheltenham,  I  have  discovered  in 
the  parish  register  the  entry  of  his  burial,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

"Bur.  y*  26«>'  [November,  1647]  John  English,  D'  in 
Divinity,  y*  Bector  here." 

This  answers  three  of  my  inquiries  ;  and  it  like- 
wise proves  that  the  dates  of  his  death,  as  given 
respectively  by  your  two  correspondents,  are 
incorrect.  Any  further  particulars  of  him  and  his 
family  will  be  thankfully  received.  Abhba. 

Fen  :  Fend  (5*»»  S.  vL  348,  414 ;  viL  58,  98, 
178,  218,  313,  495  ;  viiL  19.)— Another  use  of 
the  above  root,  culled  from  the  slang  dictionary  of 
Christ  Hospital  {Hu  Blue  Coat  Boys,  by  W.  H. 
Blanch):— 

**  Fin,  interj.  The  reverse  of  '  Bags  1/  as  <  Fin  the 
small  court/  i^.  *  I  won't  have.'    Latin  *  fendo.' " 

Alpesto. 

Engravings  on  Brass  (5*^  S.  iii.  148,  336  ;  iv. 
37,  276.) — I  have  before  me  a  work  entitled  : — 

"  Mellificmm  Chirurgias,  or  the  Marrow  of  Chirargery : 
an  Anatomical  Treatise.  &c.  By  James  Cooke,  of  War- 
wick, Practitioner  in  Pnysick  and  Chirurgery.  London, 
Printed  by  T.  Hodgkin  for  William  Marshall  nt  the 
Bible  in  Newgate  Street,  1685."    Small  4to.,  pp.  616. 

The  title  further  sets  forth  that  the  volume  is 
"  illustrated  in  its  several  parts  with  twelve  brass 
cutsJ*  The  book  itself  is  curious,  and  a  passage 
from  the  authors  admonitory  address  to  "The 
Young  Ohirurgeon ''  being  as  apposite  now  as  it 
was  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  I  will  take  leave  to 
cite  it  :— 

"  One  thing  more  I  shall  beg  of  thee,  that  as  God  hath 
called  thee  out  to  be  instrumental  to  cure  the  distempers^ 
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of  other  bodiei,  so  hare  regard  to  tby  immortal  toiil, 
and  look  to  those  wounds  irherein  thou  mayst  receire 
curing  for  thy  better  part  Study  humility,  sobriety, 
and  chastity,  the  contrary  vices  of  the  two  latter,  with 
swearing  and  corsing,  being  looked  npon  as  the 
epidemical  sins  raigning  in  the  artists,  as  also  in  the 
nation ;  for  which  may  be  expected  a  sharper,  deep- 
cutting  sword  than  yet  we  hare  felt,  and  that  reared  will 
end  in  ruine." 

William  Bates. 
Birmingham. 

"  Pride  of  the  morning  "  {5^  S.  viiL  129, 276, 
378.)— Keble  seems  to  have  misanderstood  this 
proverbial  rural  phrase.  The  "  swain,"  instead  of 
taking  *^  timely  warning  "  from  the  gentle  shower 
that  may  fall  in  the  early  morning  of  a  summer's 
dav,  regards  it  as  a  favoarable  prognostication. 

T.  W.  W.  S. 

Device  of  Emferor  Maximilian  (5**  S.  viiL 
375.)— This  was  "  Halt  Masz  '*  (in  French  "  Gardez 
Mesure"),  not  "Halt  Marz,"  as  printed  at  the 
reference  above.  J.  Woodward. 

Joan  Plantaqenet,  Lady  Talbot  (S***  S.  viiL 
328,  375.)— Ankaret  Talbot  was  certainly  not  the 
daughter  of  Joan,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Joan  was 
ever  married  at  alL  She  was  born  in  1384-5  (Inq. 
p.  m.  Alianorse  Ductssee  Glouc*,  1  H.  IV.,  50),  and 
died  Aug.  16,  1400  (Inq.  dictas  Johannte,  ib.  49). 
There  is  no  mention  of  her  marriage  on  the  Patent 
and  Issue  Bolls  ;  she  is  not  called  wife  of  Lord 
Talbot  in  her  inquisition  ;  several  writers  assert 
that  she  was  only  betrothed,  and  that  her  death 
prevented  the  ceremony. 

2.  As  Joan  died  ia  1400,  and  Ankaret  was  not 
born  till  1417,  they  could  not  be  mother  and 
daughter. 

3.  Ankaret's  mother  was  named  Beatrice,  as  is 
shown  by  a  pardon,  issued  Mar.  12,  1422,  to 
Beatrice,  Lady  Talbot,  for  taking  the  marriage  of 
her  deceased  daughter  upon  herself,  because  she 
expected  the  king  to  bestow  it  on  her,  and  also  for 
her  services  to  the  queen.  Dugdale  asserts  that  she 
was  identical  with  Beatriz,  Countess  of  Arundel 
and  Huntingdon,  natural  daughter  of  Joam  L,  King 
of  Portugal ;  and  he  has  been  abundantly  copied. 
The  only  atom  of  evidence  for  this  identification 
seems  to  be  that  Lady  Talbot  was  a  Portuguese. 
That  dates  do  not  contradict  a  supposition  can 
hardly  be  called  evidence  for  it.  Beatriz  of 
Portugal  married,  in  1404-5,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundel  (who  di^  Oct  14,  1415)  ;  and  secondly, 
in  1433,  John  de  Holand,  Earl  of  Huntingdon — 
not  John  Htistings,  as  numerous  writers  assert ;  he 
is  a  fabulous  character — and  she  died  Oct.  23, 
1439.  Beatriz  da  Pinto,  as  we  are,  I  think,  justi- 
fied in  calling  her,  married  Gilbert,  Lord  Talbot, 
probably  in  1416  ;  and  secondly  (according  to 
Harl.  MS.  41C8)  Thomas  Fetiplace,  of  East  Chi- 


ford,  Berkshire.  Dugdale  sa^s  she  died  Oct.  19, 
7  H.  y.  (1419),  which  is  impossible,  since  she 
occurs  on  the  Patent  Bolls  of  1420-1422  sereral 
times.  Her  inq.  was  taken  in  1448  (26  H.  VL,  7). 
I  have  no  transcript  of  this,  but  it  would  tell  us 
when  she  died,  and  probably  settle  the  question  of 
identity  with  the  Countess  of  Arundel  and  Hants. 
To  my  own  mind,  it  is  quite  dear  that  they  were 
separate  persons.  Hbrmektrude. 

Snuff  Spoons  (b^  S.  viL  428 ;  viiL  275.)— 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  written  some  excellent 
educational  works,  says  that  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland  the  people  are  to  such  an  extent 
partial  to  snuff  that  they  use  small  spoons  to 
shovel  it  up  their  nostrils. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

A  Black  Regiment  (5*»»  S.  viii.  147,  276.)— I 
suspect  H.  P.  is  right,  and  I  am  obliged  for  the 
correction  ;  but  I  may  sa^  in  my  own  excuse  that 
in  quoting  the  wrong  regiment  as  the  Black  Horse 
I  followed  Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Fhrcue 
and  Fable, 

I  should  still  like  a  precise  answer  to  my  main 
question,  if  it  be  possible  to  give  one,  and  there- 
fore refer  again  to  " N.  &  Q,"  Z^^  S.  x.  173. 

W.  T.  M, 

Shinfield  Grove. 

H.  P.  is  also  slightly  in  error  in  saying  the  7th 
Dragoon  Gusuds  were  called  the  Black  Horse 
from  their  facings.  They  were  eo  called  long 
before  they  had  ^icings,  as  I  have  said,  from  the 
colour  of  the  troop  horses.  The  5th  Dragoon 
Guards  are  called  the  Green  Horse  from  an 
heraldic  insignia  of  the  Green  Horse,  from 
Hanover,  1  believe.  The  3rd  Dragoon  Guards 
have  the  heraldic  insignia  of  the  white  horse  (their 
facings  are  primrose  colour),  but  being  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  own,  the  latter  title  supersedes  the 
former.  I  apprehend  the  Sikh  r^ments  that 
were  sent  to  Uhina  were  the  first  di^k  men  that 
ever  fought  under  the  royal  British  standard. 

Eboracuh. 

Upsall  Gaitle,  Thirsk. 

Mrs.  Jordan  (6«^  S.  viiL  167,  214,  259.)— The 
following,  from  The  Drama  ;  or,  Theatrical  Mctga- 
zine,from  March  to  September,  1824,  published  by 
T.  &  J.  Elvey,  may  be  useful  to  H.  B.  B.  :— 

'*  A  few  days  ago  an  adrertisement  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers  announciog  a  dividend  of  Jive  tXtUiiMt  in  the 
pound  as  now  in  the  course  of  payrocnt.to  the  opndjide 
creditors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan,  formerly  of 
Cadogan  Terrace,  and  last  of  St.  Cloud,  in  France.  To 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  honourHble  and  liberal 
feelingi  of  this  benevolent  woman  in  pecuniary  matters 
— the  generoeity  of  self-denial  with  winch  she  permitted 
her  theatrical  salary  to  be  taken  weekly,  and  dievoted  to 
expenses  of  a  domestic  natore,  which  expenses,  in  any 
similar  case,  would  have  been  defrayed  from  o' her  funds 
—it  most  prove  a  source  of  much  pain  to  sec  her  : 
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held  up  to  tbt  world  af  that  of  tn  inaolTent  who  had 
liTed  beyond  her  income,  and  defiraaded  the  honeat 
tradeeman  of  his  just  due.  There  are  nearer  connexions 
to  whom  lucb  a  fact  ought  to  be  unbearable.— fv^ni'ittf 

Wm.  Phillips. 

If  Mrs.  Jordan's  intending  biographer  has  no 
better  source  of  information  to  look  to  respecting 
her  than  Boaden's  Lift^  as  quoted  in  last  month's 
Temple  Bar^  he  will  be  badly  off  for  materials  for 
his  work.  I  have  not  read  Boaden's  life  of  the 
actress,  but  the  particulars  about  her  birth,  parent- 
age, and  early  lue,  apparently  Quoted  from  it  by 
the  Tifnph  Bar  writer,  are  utterly  false.  It  is  not 
likely  that  an  accurate  life  of  Mrs.  Jordan  wiU 
appear  in  the  present  century.  Her  mother  was 
not  the  dau^ter  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman. 

Veritas. 

See  also  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble's  "  Old  Woman's 
Gossip,"  in  wi^nh'c  monthly  for  1876,  for  refer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Jordan  and  one  of  her  sons. 

J.  Brandsb  Matthews. 

Lotos  Club,  N.Y. 

Death  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  1767  (5*^* 
S.  vil  228,  274,  294 ;  viiL  192,  215,  238.)— The 
statement  made  on  this  subject  by  G.  D.  P.  at 
p.  192  is  so  remarkable  that  I  think  we  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  him  to  substantiate  his  assertion. 
He  says  that  he  is  in  possession  of  authentic  infor- 
mation of  what  occun^  at  Monaco  in  September, 
1767,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York  did  not  die  then 
and  there,  as  is  generally  belieyed.  This  is  now 
a  matter  of  history,  and  rests  on  tolerably  con- 
clusive evidence.  If  G.  D.  P.  can  prove  that  this 
historical  statement  is  not  correct,  I  think  he  owes 
it  to  the  readers  of  *'N.  &  Q."  to  do  so.  The 
question  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest  for 
many  reasons,  and  the  truth  of  the  assertion  now 
made  ought  to  be  substantiated  at  once. 

Edward  Solly. 

Brisbane  of  Brisbane  (6"»  S.  viiL  208, 293.)— 
The  present  representative  of  this  distinguished 
famOy,  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Brisbane,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  kinsman.  General  Sir  Thomas  Mac- 
dou^-Brisbane,  Bart.,  as  heir  by  entail, in  1860, 
is  a  descendant  of  the  marriage  referred  to,  which 
is  stated  by  Burke  to  have  taken  place  on  June  26, 
1657.  Genealogist  will  find  the  pedigree  in 
Burke's  Landed  Omtry,  An  honourable  augmen- 
tation to  the  famUy  arms,  with  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  supporters,  was  granted  to  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Brisbane  in  1807.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Gub. 

"  Roister  Doister"  (5«»  S.  viii.  47,  214,  29a) 
— I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  perfect  correctness 
of  Mr.  Lean's  etymology  of  the  word  lout  (p.  214) 
in  so  far  as  ho  explains  it  by  reference  to  the  un- 
gainly servility  of  a  bumpkin.    The  word  is  of  { 


constant  occurrence  throughout  old  Scottish 
poetry,  always,  I  believe,  with  the  meaning  of 
courteous  salutation  on  the  part  of  knights  and 
gentlemen,  without  any  idea  of  awkwardness  ;  for 
example  :— 

"  And  quhen  Dowglas  eaw  hys  cummyng 

He  raid,  and  haflevt  hym  in  by, 

And  hwlyt  him  fuU  curtualy." 

Barhour, 
The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Dan. 
lud-er,  or  A.-S.  Mut-an^  to  bow ;  conf.  Isl.  lot- 
ning,  worship  (Jamieson) ;  whereas  from  A.-S. 
^d=plebs,  comes  the  less  common  Scotch  word 
loutch,  meaning  to  walk  with  high  shoulders  and 
awkwardly.       Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-CoL 

Book-plates  (5«»  S.  viii.  200,  298.)— I  have 
before  me  the  book-plate  of  "  S'  Robert  Chiyton 
of  the  City  of  London,  Knight,  Alderman  and 
Mavor  thereof.  An*  1679."  It  is  not  unusual  for 
book-plates  to  be  dated.  The  following  are  in  my 
collection  :— Duke  of  Queensberry,  1703  ;  Sir 
Wm.  Dudley,  of  Ckpton,  Bart.,  1704 ;  Richard 
Jones,  Esq.,  1707 ;  the  Hon.  Arch.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  1708 ;  Dickson  Downing,  1721  ;  Francis 
Blomefield,  Rector  of  Fersfield,  in  Norfolk,  1736  ; 
Thomas,  Lord  Trevor,  1738 ;  Isaac  Mendes, 
London,  1746.  The  oldest  book-plate  in  my  col- 
lection has  the  following  inscription  on  it : 
*'£rhardus  Yoit,  Dei  Gratia  Hujus  Monasterii 
Abbas,  Ac  Bibliothecae  Hvivs  Avctor  et  Fvndator 
AmpUssimvs.    m.d.lxxxvii."  Mag'. 

CiTRious  Use  of  Words  (6*^  S.  viL  468  ;  viiL 
15,  179,  297.)-;-I  remember,  when  I  lived  in  Cum- 
berland,  hearing  a  droll  story,  in  which  poih 
figured.  A  farmer,  on  hearing  during  a  great 
drought  the  prayer  for  rain  read  one  Bunday  in 
church,  exdaimed  afterwards,  "Houttout!  wlutt's 
the  gude  of  praying  for  moderate  rain  and  ehooers  f 
What  we  want  is  a  gude  even-doon  pash  !" 

Jonathan  Bouchieb. 

Count  d'Albanib  (6«^  S.  viii  28,  58,  92,  113, 
168,  214,  274,  351.)--As  Requiescat  in  Pace, 
who  seems  to  be  well  informed  on  this  subiect,  states 
with  regard  to  the  question  "by  whom,  and  on  whom, 
and  where  the  title  of  Count  d'Albanie  was  con- 
ferred," he  regrets  "  very  much  "  that  he  is  "  not  in 
a  position  to  mform  your  correspondent  M.  K  V.," 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  M.  E.  Y.  may  find  the 
information  he  requires  at  pp.  57-85  of  the 
Quarterly  Beview  for  June,  1847.         F.  N.  0. 

The  Counts  of  Vermandois  (5»^  S.  viiL  209, 
293.)— Hugh  the  Great  was  Count  of  Vermandois 
only  jure  uxorie.  He  was  great-CTandson  of  Hugh 
Capet,  of  whom  Anderson,  in  his  Boyal  Oenea- 
logiesy  says : — 

"  Some  make  Hugh  Capet  to  descend  from  Pipin,  the 
legitimate  ion  of  Charlemain  and  King  of  Italy :  bo'  > 
these  things  are  to  be  proved  by  those  French  hiatoriai  - 
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and  criticks  tbat  assert  them ;  while  the  most  reputable 
of  them  agree  to  deduce  Hugh  Capet  from  Childebrand, 
the  brother  of  Charles  Martel." 

Mr.  Mayo  will  find  the  references  in  the  above- 
named  work  in  Tables  ccclxxiv.  and  ccclxxv. 

The  husband  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  "  the 
great  Count  of  Vermandois,"  WSliam,  Earl  of 
Warren,  ^ranh'n^  his  mother  to  have  been  a  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  twelfth  in  lineal 
descent  from  Charlemagne.  H.  W. 

New  UniT.  Club. 

M.  Barb£  states  that  Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  was 
the  Sicond  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  he  apparently 
assumes  that  Bernard,  the  son  of  Pepin,  was 
legitimate.  But  Hallam,  in  his  MidaU  Ages 
^chap.  L  part  L),  says :— "  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charlemagne,  died  before  him,  leaving  a  natural 
son,  nam^  Bernard.''    In  a  note  he  states : — 

**  A  contemporary  author,  Thegan,  ap,  Maratori,  A.i>. 
810,  asserts  that  Bernard  was  bom  of  a  concubine.  I 
do  not  know  why  modem  historians  represent  it  other* 
wise." 

H.  P.  D. 

IsoLDA :  Gladys  (5*^  S.  viL  428,  514  ;  viii. 
217.)— The  name  Gwladys  is  purely  Celtic,  and 
means  simply  **a  princess."  It  is  derived  from 
the  Welsh  word  gwlad,  which  now  means  "a 
country,"  but  formerly  must  have  signified  "a 
prince,  a  sovereign,"  a  meaning  which  stul  survives 
in  several  of  its  derivatives,  as  well  as  in  the 
cognate  forms  in  some  of  the  other  Celtic  lan- 
guages. For  instance,  gwlad-ychuy  or  gwUd-ycku^ 
means  "  to  rule  a  country,  to  rdgn " ;  gwUd-wch 
means  "  reign,  government "  ;  and  gwUd-ig,  as 
8ubst.and  adj.,  signifies  in  Middle  Welsh  "supreme, 
sovereign." 

Again,  the  Irish  equivalent  of  gwlad  ia  flathy 
or flaithf  which  means  "prince,  lord,  hero,  chief" 

S'Reilly).  The  same  meaning  appears  also  in  the 
anx  form  /oA  =  " prince,"  also  "majesty, 
dignity"  (Kelly). 

The  change  in  the  meaning  of  gwlad  from 
"prince"  to  "country"  is  curious,  but  may  be 
paralleled  by  a  similar  chanze  in  another  Welsh 
word  of  kinared  meaning.  TcUaeth  means  strictly 
"  something  worn  on  the  toZ,  or  forehead,"  e.g.  the 
long  band  or  fillet  with  which  Welsh  mothers  of 
the  last  generation  used  to  bind  tightly  the  heads 
of  their  infant  children.  Then  it  meant  sdso  "  a 
diadem,"  as  appears  from  the  derivative  talnthiogy 
which,  as  suDst.  and  adj.,  means  "diademed,  a 
diademed  chief,  sovereign  prince,  suzerain."  In 
the  Welsh  of  to-day  taUuih  is  simply  "a  pro- 
vince." 

To  return  to  "  Gwladys,"  the  final  element  -ys  is 
a  form  of  the  feuL  termination  -es,  which  is  so  con- 
stantly used  to  form  fem.  appellatives  from  corre- 
sponding masculines,  and  is  the  same  with  Eng. 
-e$8j  Greek  -io-<ra,  &c. 

The  slight  resemblance  between  "  Gwladys"  and 


the  Lat.  "  Claudia  "  is  a  mere  accident,  and  implies 
no  etymological  connexion,  though  it  appears  to 
have  suggested  the  use  of  the  one  for  the  other. 

I  may  add  that  the  use  of  "Gwladys"  as  a 
proper  name  at  the  present  day  is  not  uncommon, 
though  it  is  chiefly  met  with  in  Monmouth  and 
Glamorgan. 

One  correspondent  has  referred  to  Claudia,  the 
wife  of  Pudens.  Should  any  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
feel  interested  in  the  question  of  this  lady's 
nationality  and  family,  I  would  refer  them  to  a 

Eamphlet  of  some  66  pp.,  Bvo.,  published  in  1843 
y  Rees,  of  Llandovery,  under  the  title— 


"  Claudia  and  Pudens.  |  An  Attempt  to  show  that  | 
Claudia,  |  mentioned  in  St.  PauTs  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  was  a  |  British  Princess,  j  By  i  John  Williama, 
A.M.  Ozon.,  I  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,**  &c. 

The  late  archdeacon  was  a  scholar  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  this  pamphlet  displays  much  in- 
genuity and  very  extensive  learning. 

Glanirvox. 
Taunton. 

In  my  communication  respecting  the  name  of 
Gladys,  I  gave  Morsan,  the  author  of  The  British 
Kymryy  as  my  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Gbdys  was  the  Welsh  form  of  Claudia.  I  now 
wish  to  cite  the  same  gentleman  with  reference  to 
the  name  Isolda,  whose  Welsh  equivalent  appears 
to  be  Esvllt.  He  says  (p.  154)  :  "  Conan  left  the 
throne  (a.d.  817)  to  his  sole  daughter,  Esyllt 
(Isola),  and  through  her  to  her  husband  Mervyn, 
King  of  Man,  Prince  of  Powis,  and  Count  of 
Chester."  Erdeswicke  (Staffordshire,  p.  74)  men- 
tions Isold,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Washburn.  In 
the  Oenealogitty  voL  i.  p.  233,  "  Isolde,  the  wief  of 
Rowland  Nicholett,"  occurs ;  and  in  Helsby^s  new 
edition  of  Ormerod's  Chtshire,  vol.  i.  p.  461,  Isolda, 
wife  of  Hugh  de  Legh,  of  East  Hall,  1397,  is  men- 
tioned. W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

"Bbef-batbr"  (6«»  S.  viL  64,  108,  151,272, 
335  ;  viiL  67,  238,  318.)— The  use  of  this  name 
for  the  king's  body-guard  may  be  carried  farther 
back  than  1716.  In  the  Argument  against  a 
Standing  Army,  1697,  "  beef-eaters"  are  thus  men- 
tioned (p.  16) : — 

**  Charles  the  Second  being  conniv'd  at  in  keeping  a 
few  guards,  which  were  the  first  ever  known  to  an 
English  king,  besides  his  pensioners  and  his  beef -eaters.** 

This  carries  the  word  in  print  to  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  but  we  are  still  a  long  way  off  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  A,  McMorran. 

Clarence  Road,  Clapton. 

"  Semper  Eadem  "  (6"»  S.  viiL  20,  75, 119, 136, 
177,  259.)— This  was  the  motto  of  the  Gioliti 
family,  the  celebrated  printers  of  Venice,  who 
issued  editions  of  Boccaccio  in  1542,  of  Petrarch 
in  1545,  and  man^  other  works  of  poetry  and 
fiction  about  that  time  and  for  several  years  after- 
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-wards.  I  have  some  of  their  books,  and  see  their 
device  was  a  very  elegant  one — an  eagle  gazing  at 
tbe  sun,  with  the  above  motto.  There  can  be  no 
<3oubt  whatever  that  the  beautiful  productions  of 
their  press  were  well  known  and  read  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  R.  R. 

Boston^  Lincolnshire. 

Bkrenoaria:  Edith  (6*^  S.  viii.  228,  267.)— 
Herengaria,  widow  of  Richard  I.,  died  a  nun  at 
Lf'Espan  about  1221. 

There  was  a  real  Edith  Plantagenet,  wife  of  Sir 
"William  de  Windsor,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
William,  brother  of  Henry  II.,  and  therefore 
Richard  L's  first  cousin.  She  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Edith  of  the  TcUitman,  but  Scott  no- 
where mentions  her  in  his  notes  ;  he  does,  indeed, 
say  in  one  place,  *'  Historians  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Edith  Plantagenet "  ; 
but  this  is  clearly  spoken  "according  to  tLo 
manner,"  and  curious  os  the  coincidence  is  that 
he  should  have  hit  upon  the  very  name  for  his 
character,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  he 
was  himself  "  ignorant  of  her  existence.'^  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  likely  that  he  would  otherwise  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  historical  Edith,  and  to 
explain  her  relationship  to  Richard. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5^^  S.  v.  9,  95  ; 
vui.  349.)— 

A  Toucktione  for  Gold  and  Silver  Wares.— The  ques- 
tion Btill  remains :  Who  was  W.  B.  ?  Was  he  William 
Browne,  of  Horton  Kirby,  who  signed  the  Visitation  of 
London,  1634,  as  "of  London,  Goldsmith*'  (Harleian 
MSS.,  1476)?  if  BO,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  more  of 
him.    I  have  the  book ;  it  is  very  curious. 

James  Bobbbts  Brown. 

(5»h  S.  viii.  370.) 
My  copy  of  The  PensctUwood  Papers  is  dated  1846, 
by  the  author  of  Dr.  Uoolicellf  The  Primitive  Church  in 
its  Episcopacy.    Both  these  works  are  attributed,  and 
I  believe  correctly,  to  Sydney  Smith.       Saml.  Shaw. 

Popular  Opinions,  &c.,  Glas.,  1812,  is  by  Thomas 
Bell,  of  Ceres,  Fife,  who  acquired  considerable  popu< 
larity  in  Glafgow.  Verses  for  fJte  People,  by  a  Rhymer, 
deceased,  is  his  last,  Glasgow,  1844.  J.  0. 

The  Hod.  Mrs.  Norton  wrote  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

Wm.  Fbeelove. 

Authors  of  Q  jotations  Wanted  (6**»  S.  iii. 
340,495;  viii.  49,  80.)— 

"  Three  centuries  he  grows,"  &c. 
The  author  is  Dryden,  Palamon  and  Areite;  or,  the 
Knight's  Tale,  bk.  iii.  1. 1068.     In  my  version,  Elegant 
Extracts,  the  word  is  "  grows/'  not "  stands." 

Fredk.  Rule. 

(5i««  S.  viii.  209.) 

'*  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 

And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live," 

is  the  concluding  couplet  of  a  little  poem  called  Work 

without  Hope,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  B.  J. 


(5"»  S.  viii.  249.) 
"  Remember  Mile's  end,"  &c. 
This  is  apparently  a  tranislation  or  imitation  of  two  lines 
of  Ovid,  In  Ihim,  vv.  611,  612  :— 

"  Utque  Milon,  robur  diducere  fissile  tentes ; 
Nee  possis  captas  inde  referre  manus." 
It  may  possibly  be  in  one  of  Dryden's  translations  of 
Ovid.  Ep.  Marshall. 

"  An  idler  in  the  land,"  &c. 
Wordsworth,  A  PoeVs  Epitaph,  stanza  14. 

V.  S.  L. 
(6»h  S.  viii.  850.) 
"  I  cannot  love  as  I  have  loved. 
And  yet  I  know  not  why ; 
It  is  the  one  great  woe  of  life 
To  feel  all  feeling  die." 
Philip  James  Bailey,  Festus,    Scene,  "A  large  P^rty 
and  Entertainment"  V.  S.  L. 

"  When  each  by  curs*d  cabals  of  women,"  &c. 
See  Dryden's  Tragedy  ojf  Aurengzehe,  Act  i.  sc.  1, 11. 19 
and  20.    Vide  Dramatic  Works  of  J.  Dryden,  vol.  iv. 
p.  92,  8vo.,  J.  &  R.  Tonson,  London,  1763.      E.  A.  D. 

(5»»»  S.  viii.  870.) 
"  His  angling  rod,"  &c. 
This  epigram,  entitled  "  Upon  a  Giant's  Angling,"  was 
written  by  Dr.  William  King,  the  well-known  humourist : 
bom  in  London  a.d.  1663;  educated  at  Westminster 
under  Dr.  Busby;  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1681 ;  became  D.C.L.  in  1692,  and  practised  in  Doctors' 
Commons.  He  died  in  London  on  Christmas  Day,  1712. 
The  original,  as  published  by  J.  Nichols  in  1780,  differs 
slightly  from  the  version  quoted  by  Q.  Line  1,  •*  His 
angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak  " ;  line  3,  "  His  book  he 
baited";  line  4,  "And  sate  upon  a  rock,"  &c.  Vide 
J.  Nichols's  Select  ColUdion  of  Poems,  vol.  iii.  p.  78, 
12mo.,  London,  1780.  '  E.  A.  D. 

See  Chalmers's  Poets,  or  Poetical  Works  of  W.  King, 
1780,  under  the  title  of  "  On  a  Giant  Angling." 

J.  Hain  Fkiswell. 
The  lines  beginning — 

*'  Why  grudge  them  lotus  leaf  and  laurel  1 " 
are  from  Mr.  Swinburne's  Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews, 
the  pamphlet  in  which  he  replies  to  the  critics  of  his 
volume  of  Poems  and  Ballads,  Gigadibs. 


^iitcenaneouir. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A  Young  Squire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  From  the 
Papers  (a.d.  1676-1686)  of  Christopher  Jeaff^reson,  of 
Dullingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John 
Cordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols.  (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
Thesb  volumes  show,  among  very  many  other  things^ 
how  much  of  social  and  even  of  national  history  exists, 
hitherto  unused,  and  to  be  had  for  the  looking  for  it  bv 
those  who  are  concerned  in  studying  or  chronicling  such 
details.  Squire  Jeaffreson's  letter-book  was  discovered, 
we  believe,  in  a  sale-room.  Out  of  its  contents  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jeaffreson  has  made  two  agreeable  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, important  volumes.  They  afford  us  fresh  insight 
into  home  and  colonial  life.  The  letter-writer  went  to 
live  on  his  own  estate  in  St.  Christopher's,  and  to  busy 
himself  there  with  sugar,  indigo,  slaves,  and  plantation 
business  generally,  in  order  to  master  a  grief  caused  by 
the  loss  of  a  young  wife.  Like  Pepys's  Diary  (1660-1669), 
the  letters  cover  about  ten  years  (1676-1686).     They 
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treat  of  quite  another  Tariety  of  life ;  bat  they  deserre 
to  be  placed  on  library  sbelTes  with  Pepys,  Eveljn,  and 
Sir  John  Reresby,  the  last  including  1639-1689.  The 
Jeaffreaon  letters  add  very  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
other  people,  and  of  other  acts  than  those  recorded  by 
Pcpys,  Evelyn,  and  Reresby,  and  are  pleasantly  supple- 
mentary in  sketches  of  contemporaneous  men  and  man- 
ners. From  the  editor's  excellent  introductory  bio^- 
phical  memoir  we  extract  a  passage  which  will  especially 
interest  a  wide  class  of  our  readers.  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffre- 
son  is  alluding  to  the  emigration  from  our  Eastern 
counties  to  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  several  of  the 
oldest  and  best  English  families  found  their  way  to  the 
United  States :— "  In  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  John  Winthrop*s  enugration 
with  so  large  a  force  of  friends,  tenants,  and  religious 
sympathizers  is  still  called  'the  Great  Exodus.'  Of  the 
two  thousand  persons  who  are  computed  to  have  accom- 
panied or  shortly  followed  him  to  Massachusetts,  at 
least  eighteen  hundred  quitted  homes  in  our  Eastern 
counties;  and  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  number  of  East 
Anglian  emigrants  in  New  England,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  English  settlers  in  the  several  settlements  of  the 
mainland  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundreds,  had  a  perma- 
nent effect  on  the  language  of  the  Anglo-American 
people.  It  fixed  the  dialect  of  the  entire  community  of 
the  continental  colonists,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
predominance  of  the  East  Anglian  element  in  the  insular 
settlements,  already  comprised  a  large  proportion  of 
I>eople  whose  speech  exhibited  the  peculiar  and  unmis- 
takable intonaaons  and  phrases  of  fiMtera  counties*  talk. 
The  predominant  dialect  of  the  American  republic— 
the  dialect  which  strikes  the  ear  far  more  strongly  in 
the  New  England  than  the  other  States,  but  may  be 
detected  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  entire  Union- 
is  the  East  Anglian  dialect;  and  the  American  people 
should  be  more  proud  than  ashamed  of  the  peculiarity 
which  is  the  oldest  and  most  English  of  their  institutions. 
In  England  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  nasal  whine 
of  the  old  Puritans  survives  in  the  nasal  intonations  of 
their  American  descendants.  And  the  remark  is  alto- 
gether true,  and  in  no  way  misleading  to  those  who  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Ecventeenth  century  Puritans,  who 
fixed  the  dialect  of  the  American  States,  spoke  with  the 
nasal  drawl,  and  the  vocal  pitch  and  fall,  not  because 
they  were  Puritans,  but  because  they  were  East 
Anglians.  Should  any  educated  American  be  disposed 
to  tOTm  his  own  opinion  on  this  alleged  resemblance,  or 
rather  this  alleged  identity,  of  the  Eastern  counties' 
dialect  and  the  American  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language,  let  him  run  down  by  the  Great  Eastern  Kail- 
way  from  London  to  '  high  Suffolk,' or  spend  an  afternoon 
in  Woodbridge  market.  To  ascertain  how  rich  the 
common  speech  of  the  same  county  is  in  the  so-called 
Americanisms  of  expression,  he  must  pass  six  months  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  farmers  and  humbler  pea- 
santry of  the  district."  Among  those  East  Anglians 
who  made  their  way  from  the  islands  to  the  mainland 
were  members  of  the  Jeaffreson  family.  In  course  of 
time  inevitable  modification  took  place  in  the  spelling  of 
the  name.  But  in  one  of  the  members  who  bore  it  the 
United  States  found  a  president ;  and  the  stage  found  in 
a  second  an  accomplished  Rip  van  Winkle. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  reprint  of  The 
Earlier  Poena  of  EUzahtth  Barrett  Browning^  noticed  in 
our  last  week's  issue,  is  published,  not  by  James  Duncan, 
but  by  Mr.  B.  Robson,  43,  Granboum  Street,  Leicester 
Square. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Stfpheks  (10,  The  Terrace,  Hammersmith, 
W.)  writes :— "  Much  interested  in  the  history  of  satire, 


1  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  will  sell  or  lend  me 
Scotch  Politich,  or  the  Satirical  History  of  the  Year  1762, 
in  25  Plates,  12mo. ;  A  PolUical  and  Satirical  History 
and  Account  of  Scotch  Infiuence  in  100  Caricature  Prints, 

2  vols.,  12mo.*     

itotini  10  Cotrfipanvmtir. 

On  all  communications  should  be  vrritten  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  neoeesarily  for  puUication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

A  CoBRESPOiTDEKT  vfritos :— "  I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
an  introduction  to,  or  the  address  of,  any  genealogist  at 
Lichfield  and  Newoastle-apon-Tyne  who  would  be  likely 
to  help  me  con  amore  in  a  aimpb  inguiry.  I  hare  a  large 
mass  of  pedigrees  and  social  notes  or  the  old  West  Indies, 
but  cannot  find  a  publisher  for  the  former,  which  is  a 

Sity,  as,  should  they  in  time  come  to  be  lost  in  MS.,  I 
oubt  whether  another  genealogical  martyr  ooold  be 
found  who  would  rediscover  these  clues." 

W.  B.  K.  writes :—"  About  nine  months  stace  there 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oautte  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  '  Wine/  I  should  very  much  like  to  ascertain 
the  dates  of  these  articles,  more  especially  that  one  treat- 
ing of  the  *  Yin  de  Zucco,'  a  wine  grown  on  the  Sic'dian 
estates  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale." 

Mr.  Ohas.  WiLLims  (Moeeley  Lodge,  near  Birming- 
ham) writes : — "  Would  some  of  your  readers  suggest 
plans  for  arranging  hei^ldic  book-plates  1  I  have  fixed 
mine  in  folio  books  alphabetically,  but  am  not  satisfied 
with  it." 

K.  asks  where  is  the  best  place  in  London  to  obtain 
second-hand  theological  works,  e.g.,  the  Fathers  and 
standard  English  divines.  [We  will  forward  prepaid 
catalogues  to  our  correspondent.] 

We  are  asked  when  the  firm  of  Longman,  Lnkey  &  Co., 
26,  Cheapside,  were  in  business  in  the  musical  instrument 
and  music  line ;  also,  Longman  &  Broderip,  83,  Cheap- 
side,  and  70,  Piccadilly. 

G.  R.  (Oxford.)-A  proof  shaU  be  sent.  Wt  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  with  regard  to  the  other  matter 
not  hitherto  printed. 

Edmukd  Randolph  ('*  Randolph  Arms.")— We  shall 
be  happy  to  forward  a  prepaid  letter  to  our  correspon- 
dent. 

Manx.— The  absurd  mania  for  converting  historical 
characters  into  the  rain-cloud  and  the  sun,  or  into  other 
things,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated. 

Ch.  Perot.— Simon  Pure  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre's  comedy,  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife, 

F.  R.  O'Flaheett  has  our  best  thanks.  His  remarks 
will  be  borne  in  mind. 

Hermentrude.— Letter  duly  received.  Care  will  be 
taken  in  the  direction  suggested. 

W.  T.  M.— " Respice  finem."  See  " N.  &  Q,"  8^  S. 
vi.417;  S'^'S.vi.^lS;  viii.  74. 

R.  0.  Y. — Printed  times  without  number. 

J.  I.  Dredqk.- See  ante^  p.  213. 

S.  H.— Philip  of  Macedon. 

C.  v.  may  learn  at  the  Times  office. 

Georoe  Bbnn.— Letter  forwarded. 

NOTtOE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  '<  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  *<The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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LEPROSY. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  this  loathsome 
disease  was  everywhere  prevalent,  a  never-ceasing 
plague,  in  England  and  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Camden  said  it  was  not  Known  in  England 
until  the  Norman  Conquest  But  he  was  mis- 
taken. There  were  Spittals  such  as  those  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  at  Kipon,  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
in  Exeter,  and  St.  Mary  Maffdalen^  Colchester, 
long  before  the  battle  of  Senkc  in  allusion  to 
the  never-ceasing  plague  of  leprosy,  Bobertson,  in 
his  veiy  learned  and  valuable  work,  TJie  History 
of  Scotland  and  her  Early  Kings,  says  every  burgh 
bad  its  Spittal.  In  the  laws  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud, 
which  are  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  lepers 
and  leprosy  are  referred  to  some  three  or  four 
times.  Undoubtedly  the  Normans  had  to  face 
the  foul  destroyer  at  its  most  revolting  excess ; 
and  they  used  their  charity  energetically  to  pro- 
vide for  the  victims  and  to  put  out  of  sight  and 
smell  the  wretched  sufferers.  Thomas  the  second, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  York  in  1109, -gave  lands 
to  support  the  lazar-nouse  of  Bipon  ;  Bartholomew. 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (1169-1184),  gave  liberally,  and 
made  earnest  efforts  to  endow  for  ever  the  lazaretto 
of  that  city ;  while  Eudo,  Dapifer  for  King  Wil- 
liam I.,  was  equally  liberal  and  thoughtful  of  the 
lepers  of  Colchester. 

The  largest  and  noblest  provision  for  lepers  in 


England  was  the  great  house  at  Burton  Lazars,  in 
Leicestershire.  There  were  collections  made  for 
its  erection  and  maintenance  over  England  ;  but 
the  main  wealth  required  was  provided  by  a  Mow- 
bray, a  cadet  of  the  Toneys  of  Belvoir.  The 
master  of  this  house  had  a  controUing  and  govern- 
ing power  over  the  whole  of  the  English  lazar- 
houses,  and  he  in  turn  was  under  the  control  of 
the  master  of  the  lazar  hospital  at  Jerusalem. 

Bobert  the  Bruce  built  a  lepers'  hospital  near 
Aire,  on  the  seashore  ;  and  it  is.  more  than  pro- 
bable he  suffered  and  died  from  leprosy. 

In  early  times  the  hopelessly  irrecoverable  leper 
was  generally  harshly  treated,  though  while  there 
was  a  chance  of  recovery  very  generous  means  of 
support  and  medical  treatment  were  provided. 
The  chance  of  recovery  scarcely  lay  in  tne  treat- 
ment of  the  sufferer  so  much  as  in  the  chance  of 
the  affliction  not  being  of  the  most  malignant 
character;  for,  as  an  early  commentator  on  the 
writ  for  the  removal  of  lepers  wrote,  "  mes  sent 
divers  maneres  des  lepres."  Twenty  shillinp 
were  provided,  out  of  the  rates,  as  we  should 
say,  to  keep  the  leper  in  the  Spittal  house 
under  medical  care.  That  sum  was  a  vast  one  in 
those  days.  Land  was  then  a  penny  an  acre  to 
rent.  In  a  burgh  the  land  was  divided  into  roods, 
and  a  burgess  ^ing  one  to  build  upon  it,  house, 
and  shop,  and  factory,  paid  for  it  fivepence  yearly. 
The  house  and  buildings  fell  to  the  king  or  lord  if 
the  rent  remained  long  unpaid,  if  the  tenant  died 
without  heirs,  or  if  he  forfeited  them  by  treason  or 
felony.  So,  according  to  the  relative  value  of 
land  then  and  now,  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings 
represents  240L  now.  But  if,  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  twenty  shillings,  the  victim  was  still  a 
leper,  then  he  was  removed  to  a  solitary  place, 
without  protection  beyond  the  precarious  one  of 
charity.  It  was  possibly  thought  that  starvatiok 
was  the  best  and  only  cure  for  leprosy. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth* 
century,  near  1320,  lepers  were  burnt  alive.  In> 
some  way  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  treason,, 
and  so  a  plea,  aside  from  their  misifortune,  was- 
made  for  their  terrible  punishment.  We  have 
now  on  Exchequer  BoUs  the  names  and  particulars  > 
of  lepers  burnt  in  Jersey  under  Uie  crown,  ofi* 
Enffland. 

It  appears  that  in  France  and  Spain  nisny  were 
burnt  at  the  same  period.  A  panic  was  created 
from  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  and  various  reports 
that  the  wells  were  poisoned  by  lepers,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Moors,  to  prevent  another  Crusade. 
Tl^refore,  any  leper  out  of  bounds  was  deemed  to 
be  a  well-poisoner,  a  traitor  to  the  king ;  and  80> 
many  were  condemned  to  the  flames. 

In  our  ancient  law  books  we  find  a  writ  entitled 
''De  Leproso  amovendo'';  and  it  is  thus  stated  by 
Judge  Fitzherbert,  in  his  Natura  Brevium,  p.  584 
(eighth  edition,  4to.,  1755) :— 
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"  The  writ  <f«  L^proso  amovcndo  lietn  where  a  man  is 
a  laxar  or  leper,  and  is  dwelling  in  any  town,  and  he 
will  come  into  the  church,  or  amongst  his  neighbours 
where  they  are  assembled  to  talk  with  them,  to  their 
annoyance  and  disturbance—then  he  or  they  may  sue 
forth  that  writ  to  remove  him  from  their  company; 
and  the  writ  is  such :  <  The  King  to  the  Sheriff;  "  &c. 

Thus,  at  that  time,  if  a  leper  kept  wholly  out  of 
sight,  and  so  created  no  annoyance,  no  proceedings 
could  be  taken.  But  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III.  the  number  of  lepers 
be^une  alarming,  and  mistaken  views  of  contagion 
aroused  excessive  action  ;  so  a  proclamation  was 
made  in  London  and  elsewhere,  "  that  all  leprous 
persons  inhabiting  there  should  avoid  within  &fteen 
days  next ;  and  that  no  man  suffer  any  such 
leprous  person  to  abide  within,  and  to  incur  the 
king's  displeasure,  and  that  they  cause  the  said 
lepers  to  be  removed  into  some  outplaces  in  the 
fields  from  the  haunt  or  company  of  sound  people." 

By  an  Act  of  Edward  I.  each  lazar-house  was 
allowed  to  appoint  not  more  than  two  proctors. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  personal  name  of 
Proctor  or  Procter.  These  proctors  were  to 
collect  the  gift«  of  the  charitable. 

But  the  time  came  when,  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  diet  of  the  people,  the  hitherto  never- 
ceasing  plague  of  leprosy  was  stayed.  Until  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  no 
salads,  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  root«  pro- 
duced in  England.  If  we  refer  to  the  feasting  of 
the  London  Companies,  say,  the  election  feast  of 
the  Brewers,  a.d.  1425,  we  find  amongst  their  fish 
a  "  porpeys.''  Its  name,  a  compound  of  pork  and 
fish,  indicates  its  appropriateness  to  the  gluttony 
of  our  ancestors.  Amongst  the  poultry  are  twenty- 
one  swans,  costing  more  than  all  the  small  birds, 
though  the  smallest  are  there  by  the  gross.  There 
were  various  sorts  of  bread  and  ca^es,  '*  wassel 
cockefand  "panis  mellitL''  To  swill  down  so 
many  abominations  there  were  "a  hogshede  of 
red  (>ascony  wyne  "  and  ales  in  profusion.  But  of 
vegetables  there  was  not  a  dish.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  who  had  no  "  porpeys"  and  no  swans,  and 
equally  no  vegetables,  lived  mainly  on  beer  and 
salted  flesL 

The  sudden  introduction  and  increase  of  garden 
vegetables  did  for  leprosy  what  medical  art  could 
never  accomplish ;  it  was  banished  by  their  pro- 
viding the  means  of  healthy  blood.  Previously 
the  food  gave  to  the  blood  an  excess  of  phosphates 
and  caus^  a  nearly  total  absence  of  alkalies,  so  its 
quality  was  depraved  as  weU  as  its  functions 
destroyed.  The  alkalies  are  the  oxygen  carriers 
of  the  blood ;  and  without  them  to  carry  the  very 
air  of  life  into  the  lungs  filth  must  accumulate  on 
filth,  until  decay  and  pollution  made  life  as  loath- 
some as  death  and  the  grave.  The  evil  still  con- 
tinues, though  in  a  greatly  reduced  proportion. 
If  not  enough  to  favour  leprosy,  it  is  enough  to 
create  and  support  small-pox,  measles,  and  fevers. 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  leprosy  had  so  much 
declined  that  the  proctors  had  become  a  gr^iter 
nuisance  than  the  disease.  In  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  her  reign  the  proctors  were  declared  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ^  rogues  and  vagabonds."  They 
had  at  last  become  so  loathed  and  degraded  that 
they  were  not  acceptable  to  lodge  with  tramps  and 
begfrars  at  Watts*s  almshouses  at  Rochester. 

W.  G.  Ward. 

Boss,  Herefordshure. 


GALLANT  CONDUCT    OP    CAPTAIN    MATHEW 

LATHAM,  OP  "THE  BUPFS"  REGIMENT,  AT 

ALBUHERA,  MAY  16,  1811. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  a  very  mat  act 
of  bravery,  which  was  at  first  in  the  recoras  of  the 
above  reiriment,  published  in  1836,  by  mbtake 
attributed  to  a  wrong  person.  I  give  the  whole 
transaction  as  it  is  given  in  a  memorandum  from 
the  Horse  Guards  :— 
Memorandum,  relating  to  the  Preservation  of  ike  Colour  of 

the  Third  Regiwuni  of  Foot,  or  the  Buffs,  at  the  BaUU 

of  Alhuhera,  on  the  I6th  May,  1811. 

Horse  Guards,  1st  October,  1841. 

The  following  circumstances,  which  were  not  fully 
known  at  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  History  of 
the  Third  Regiment  of  Foot,  or  the  Buffs  [1836],  are  now 
detailed  in  order  to  render  due  honour  and  justice  to  the 
gallant  officer.  Captain  Mathew  Latham,  by  whose  de- 
termined bravery  the  King*s  Colour  of  the  Third  Foot 
was  preserved  in  the  battle  of  Albuhera  on  the  16th 
May.  1811. 

The  account  of  this  battle  is  given  in  pages  229  and 
230  of  the  Regimental  History. 

The  Buffs  were,  on  that  occasion,  engaged  with  the 
French  infantry  in  front,  and,  while  thus  contendinjr, 
they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  alai^ge  force  of  French 
and  Poli^  cavalry :  Ensign  Thomas,  who  carried  the 
Second  or  RMimental  Colour,  was  killed,  and  the  colour 
was  captured. 

The  First,  or  the  KingU,  Colour  was  carried  by  Ensign 
Walsh ;  the  sergeants  who  protected  it  had  fallen  in  its 
defence,  and  £nsign  Walsh  was  pursued  by  several 
Polish  Lancers.  Lieutenant  Latham  saw  the  danger  of 
this  colour  being  borne  in  triumph  from  the  field  by  the 
enemy;  his  soul  was  alive  to  tne  honour  of  his  corps; 
and  he  ran  forward  to  protect  the  colour.  Ensign  WaJsh 
was  surrounded,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner;  but 
Lieutenant  Latham  arrived  at  the  spot  in  time  to  seixe 
the  colour,  and  he  defended  it  with  heroic  gallantry. 
Environed  by  a  crowd  of  assailants,  each  emulous  of  the 
honour  of  capturing  the  colour,  and  his  body  bleeding 
from  wounds.  Lieutenant  Latham  clung  with  energetic 
tenacity  to  his  precious  charge,  defended  himself  with 
his  sword,  and  refused  to  yield.  A  French  hussar,  selling 
the  flag-staff,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups,  aimed  at  the 
head  of  the  gallant  Latham  a  blow  which  failed  in 
cutting  him  down,  but  which  sadly  mutilated  him,  tever- 
ing  one  side  of  the  face  and  nose.  Although  thus  severely 
wounded,  his  resolute  spirit  did  not  shrink,  but  he 
sternly  and  vigorously  continued  to  struggle  with  the 
French  horsemen,  and,  as  they  endeavoured  to  drag  the 
colour  from  him,  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  surrender  it 
only  with  my  life."  A  second  sabre  stroke  severed  his 
left  arm  and  hand,  in  which  he  held  the  staff,  from  his 
body :  he  then  dropped  his  sword,  and,  seising  the  staff 
with  his  right  hand,  continued-io  struggle  with  his  oppo- 
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nents  until  he  was  thrown  down,  tramp!ed  upon,  and 
pierced  with  lances ;  but  the  number  of  his  adversaries 
impeded  their  efforts  to  destroy  him,  and  at  that  moment 
the  British  caralry  came  up,  and  the  French  troopers 
fled.  Lieutenant  Latham,  although  desperately  wounded, 
was  so  intent  on  preserving  the  colour,  that  he  exertea 
the  little  strength  he  had  left  to  remove  it  from  the 
staff,  and  to  conceal  it  under  him.  The  Fusileer  brigade 
adranced,  and,  by  a  gallant  effort,  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Sergeant  Oough,  of  the  first  battnlion 
Seventh  Royal  Fusileers,  found  the  colour  under  Lieu- 
tecant  Latham,  who  lay  apparently  dead :  the  colour  was 
restored  to  the  Buffs,  and  the  sergeant  was  rewarded 
with  a  commission.* 

After  lyine  some  time  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, Lieutenant  Latham  revived,  and  crawled 
towards  the  river,  where  he  was  found  endeavouring  to 
quench  his  thirst.  He  was  removed  to  the  convent,  his 
wounds  dressed,  the  stump  of  his  arm  amputated ;  and 
he  ultimately  recovered.  Ensign  Walsh  escaped  from 
the  enemy  soon  after  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  re- 
covered of  his  wounds,  and,  joining  his  re^ment,  made 
known  the  circumstance  of  the  colour  havmg  been  pre- 
served by  Lieutenant  Latham. 

The  officers  of  the  Buffs,  with  a  readiness  which  re- 
flected great  honour  on  the  corps,  subscribed  one  hun- 
dred guineas  for  the  purchase  of  a  gold  medal,  on  which 
the  preservation  of  the  colour  bv  Lieutenant  Latham 
was  represented  in  high  relief,  with  the  motto,  "  I  will 
surrender  it  only  with  my  life."  Application  was  made 
to  his  Roval  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  by 
General  Leigh,  Colonel  of  the  Third  Foot,  or  the  Buffs, 
for  the  royal  authority  for  Lieutenant  Latham  to  receive 
and  wear  the  medal,  and  the  Duke  of  York*s  approval 
was  communicated  in  the  following  letter^  dated  Horse 
Guards,  4th  January,  1813  :— 

''Sir, —I  have  laid  before  the  Commander-in-Chief 
your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  with  its  enclosures  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  of  the  regiment  under  your 
command,  submitting,  in  the  name  of  the  corps,  that 
Lieutenant  Latham,  of  that  regiment,  may  be  authorized 
to  wear  a  gold  medal  which  his  brother  officers  had 
unanimously  voted  him,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  sense  of 
the  distinguished  conduct  he  had  displayed  by  his  pro- 
tection of  the  colour  of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Albuhera. 

"His  Royal  Highness  very  much  approves  of  this 
mark  of  the  sense  which  the  officers  of  the  Buffs  enter- 
tain of  the  merit  and  gallantry  of  Lieutenant  Latham  ; 
and  his  Royal  Highness  is  also  impressed  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  the  feeling  which  has  induced 
them  to  solicit  proper  authority  for  the  grant  of  such  a 
distinction  to  that  officer. 

«'I  have,  Ac,  H.  Torrshs.'* 

The  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Latham  having  thus  been 
made  known  to  the  Duke  of  York,  his  Royal  Highness 
evinced  that  eagerness  to  bring  merit  to  the  notice  of 
the  Crown  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Latham  was  rewarded  on  the  11th  February, 
1818,  with  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  Canadian 
Fencible  Infantry,  from  which  he  exchanged,  on  the 
13th  May  following,  to  the  Third  Foot 

The  medal  was  presented  to  Captain  Latham  at  Read- 
ing on  the  12th  August,  1813,  with  a  letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stewart,  of  the  Buffs,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : — 

*  Sergeant  Gough,  of  the  Seventh  Fusileers,  was  recom- 
mended for  a  commission  in  consequence  of  his  gallant 
conduct,  and  was  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  Second 
West  India  Regiment  on  November  ll,  1811. 


"  Strath,  2nd  August,  1813. 
•*  Sir,— In  my  absence,  which  I  regret  on  this  occa- 
sion, Major  Morris,  in  command  of  the  second  battalion, 
will  present  to  you  the  gold  medal  which  accompanies 
this,  and  which,  you  already  know,  has  long  since  been 
cordially  voted  you  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
body  of  your  brother  officers,  as  a  lasting  testimonial  of 
the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  your  distinguished  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Albuhera. 

"  On  this  occasion  I  feel  it  but  common  justice  to  you, 
sir,  to  state  a  fact,  but  little  known  in  general,  although 
well  known  to  me  as  your  commanding  officer  at  the 
time,  which  attaches  no  common  share  of  merit  to  the 
part  you  acted  on  that  memorable  day ;  it  not  only  fell 
to  your  lot  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  colours  of  your 
regiment,  at  the  moment  when  the  ensign  and  most  of 
the  sergeants  who  previously  carried  and  protected  it  had 
fallen  in  its  defence,  but  this  charge  devolved  on  you  at 
the  instant  when  the  regiment,  suddenly  sent  forward 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  British  troops, 
in  support  of  some  Spaniards,  had  just  closed  with  the 
bayonet  on  the  massy  columns  of  the  French  infantry  in 
front,  and  while  so  engaged,  and  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  enemy's 
numerous  cavalry  and  lancers,  and  thus  completely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  in 
this  situation,  so  peculiarly  critical,  that  you  showed  that 
degree  of  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  which  saved 
the  colour  you  took  in  charge,  and  has  not  only  obtained 
vou  the  unanimous  applause  and  approbation  of  your 
brother  officers,  but  has  justly  recommended  you  to  the 
notice  and  protection  of  the  illustrious  princes  of  your 
countrv,  who  never  fail  to  encourage  and  reward  merit, 
when  known  to  them,  with  so  impartial  and  liberal  a 
hand,  that  they  have  raised  the  renown  of  the  British 
arms  to  a  degree  of  brilliance  and  splendour  which 
eclipses  the  brightest  periods  of  our  history,  and  have 
excited  such  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  among 
all  ranks  of  our  troops,  as  cannot  fail  to  make  the  tyrant 
of  the  continent,  and  his  slaves,  tremble  to  encounter 
them. 

"  This  lasting  memorial  of  your  merits,  which  will  be 
presented  to  you,  with  this  letter,  in  the  name  of  your 
corps,  will  prove  to  you,  in  a  high  degree,  acceptable, 
when  it  is  told  you  that  you  are  permitted  to  wear  it  by 
the  special  sanction  and  approbation  of  our  illustrious 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accompany  this  permission  with  those  distinguished  re- 
wards which  his  notice,  and  the  royal  munificence,  have 
already  conferred  on  you,  and  which  must  be  consoling 
to  you,  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  for  the  loss  of  an 
arm,  and  the  numerous  wounas  you  have  received,  espe- 
cially when  you  reflect  that  you  have  thus  suffered  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  your  duty  to  your  king  and 
country  at  a  period  when  they  are  gloriously  struggling 
for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

<'  With  sentiments  of  high  esteem,  which  your  merits 
deserve,  I  have,  &c., 

*'  William  Stewart,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Buffs. 
*'  To  Captain  Latham,  Third  Foot.*' 

In  1815,  when  the  second  battalion  of  the  Buffs  was 
stationed  at  Brighton,  Captain  Latham  was  presented  by 
his  colonel  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
afterwards  George  lY.,  who  was  ever  ready  to  appreciate 
and  reward  valour  with  an  enthusiastic  warmth  which 
occasioned  him  to  be  much  beloved. 

When  Captain  Latham's  conduct  was  explained  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  his  Royal  Highness  expressed  in  strong 
terms  his  admiration  of  that  gallant  achievement,  and 
added  that  the  mutilation  of  Captain  Latham's  face  ad- 
mitted of  alleviation,  and  if  he  should  feel  disposed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  celebrated  surgeon,  Mr^ 
Digitized  ' 
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Carpue,  who  had  succeeded,  hy  an  improved  operatioD, 
in  repairing  mutilations  of  the  face  to  an  astonishirg  ex- 
tenti  nis  Royal  Highness  would  feel  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  expense  of  the  operation  and  cure. 
Oaptain  Latham  assented  to  this  kind  proposition,  and 
the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Oa^ue,  assisted  by 
Assistant-Surgeon  John  Morrison,  M.D.,  of  the  Buffs. 

Oaptain  Latham  received,  by  aothority  of  the  Royal 
Warrant,  a  pension  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  per  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  left  arm,  and  a  further 
pension  of  Seventh/  Pounds  per  year  on  account  of  his 
other  severe  wounds :  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  Third 
Regiment  until  the  20th  April,  1820,  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  exchange  to  the  half-pay,  receiving  the  regu- 
lated difference. 

The  account  given  in  the  regimental  record, 
noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  was 
partly  extracted  from  the  speech  delivered  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Perceval,  on  June  V,  1811,  in  moving 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  for  its  gallant  and 
•exemplary  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Albubera,  and 
is  as  follows  ^ith  regard  to  the  foregoing  incident : 

"  The  staff  of  the  o(dour  borne  by  Ensign  Walsh  was 
broken  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  ensign  fell  severely 
wounded ;  but  he  tore  the  colour  from  Uie  broken  staff 
and  concealed  it  in  his  bosom,  where  it  was  found  when 
the  battle  was  over.*' 

Thus  poor  Captain  Latham,  the  real  hero,  was 
nearly  not  being  rewarded  for  his  most  gallant 
action  in  any  shape  or  form— first  the  merit  being 
attributed  to  Ensign  Walsh,  who  was  not  found  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  all,  but  had  been  taken 
prisoner ;  and  next  to  Sergeant  Qough,  of  the  7th 
Fusileers,  who  appears  to  have  won  his  commission 
on  Nov.  14,  181 1,  somewhat  easily,  if  it  was  simply 
for  discovoing  the  above  colour  on  the  field  of 
battle  under  Lieutenant  Latham,  who  was  not  pro- 
moted until  February  11,  1813.  A  short  time  ago 
I  saw  the  notice  of  Captain  Latham's  death  in  the 
Tinu$f  so  that  he  must  have  lived,  after  all,  to  a 
good  old  age.  Stwl,  an  old  Buffer. 


HAMLET  WINSTANLBY. 


The  few  events  which  compose  the  life  of 
Hamlet  Winstanley,  a  meritorious  painter,  have 
been  so  inaccurately  represented  by  Homce  Wal- 
pole,  in  his  AnecaoUs,  and  by  Redgrave,  in  his 
Victionavy^  that  the  following  rough  memoranda 
made  by  Winstanley's  brother  will  be  serviceable 
to  future  biographers  of  art.  The  MS.  notes  from 
which  these  are  transcribed  belong  to  Mr.  Edward 
Cock,  the  eminent  surgeon,  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  them 
for  publication.  He  possesses  a  head  of  Win- 
stanley, well  painted.  The  two  families  were  in 
some  way  connected,  by  which  means  several 
drawings  and  sketches  made  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cock's  predecessors.  The  sketches 
of  Rome  and  studies  of  antique  figures  drawn  by 
Winstanley  are  very  masterly,  but  quite  in  the 


artistic  gusto  of  the  period  when  he  lived.  Many 
of  his  paintings  are  at  Knowsley,  consisting  of 
family  portraits  and  views  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  executed  large  copies  of  the  Graces,  by  Raphael, 
in  the  Famesina  Palace  at  Rome,  and  of  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus,  by  Caracci,  in  the  Famese. 
His  etchings  alone,  from  pictures  by  old  masters 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  constituting 
the  "  Knowsley  Gallery,''  are  remarkably  spirited, 
and  would  go  fiir  to  justify  Walpole  in  having 
classed  him  exclusively  among  engravers. 

Winstanley,  by  the  following  records  (the 
spelling  of  which  has  been  followed),  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  relationship  with  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse  or  with  "  Winstanley's  wonders," 
so  amusingly  dwelt  on  by  Walpole. 

1776,  June. 

Mr.  Urban,— Your  very  useful  magazine  has  rectified 
a  great  many  mistakes  that  has  occurred  to  the  public. 

Some  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ham.  Winstanley,  an  eminent  portrait  painter. 

He  was  bom  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  William  Winstanley,  a  reputable 
tradesman  in  Warrington,  who  himself  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  brought  his  children  up  to  good  school 
learning,  as  be  well  knew  the  benefit  of  it  They  were 
educated  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 
Shaw,  rector  of  the  parish  and  master  of  the  great  Free 
School  in  Warrington.  Hamlet  Winstanley,  after  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  learning  at  school,  he  bent  his  geaioi 
chiefly  upon  drawing  with  sedulous  attention.  His 
father,  seeing  his  inclmation  so  much  to  that  art,  bought 
him  books  of  instruction  and  other  materials  proper  for 
his  improyement,  and  designed  him  for  a  painter.  After 
he  had  copied  some  of  the  best  drawings  he  could  meet 
with,  he  began  to  draw  with  crayon  upon  paper  from 
after  life  from  some  of  his  acauaintance  that  would  sit 
to  him.  His  drawings  with  olack  and  white  crayons 
only  were  so  correct  and  like  the  persons,  they  were 

Senerally  known  by  those  that  knew  the  people  they  were 
rawn  from.  Hence  he  began  to  copy  in  oyl  colours 
after  some  of  the  best  painted  pictures  he  could  meet 
with,  particularly  Sir  Qodfrey  Kneller's  works,  which  he 
esteemed  best  and  approved  of,  and  was  favoured  with 
them  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Finch,  then  rector  of  the  great  rich  parish  church  of 
Winwick,  near  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  by  whom,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  of  high  rank  in  the  county, 
Hamlet  Winstanley  was  greatly  encouraged;  and  in 
order  to  improve  himself  he  was  advised  to  go  to  London 
in  the  year  1718,  when  he  entered  himself  as  a  pupil  to 
draw  in  the  Academy,  where  the  principal  masters  took 
remarkable  notice  of  him,  for  the  correctness  of  hi< 
drawings,  and  particularly  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  took  a 
great  liking  to  him,  and  instruct  him  in  his  best  maoaer 
of  painting.  H.  Winstanley  practised  painting  in  London 
till  1721,  whence  he  was  sent  for  into  the  country  to 
draw  the  pictures  of  several  gentleman's  familys  aod 
persons  of  quality,  where  he  was  greatly  encouraged, 

Sarticulariy  at  Preston  in  Lancashire  by  Sir  Edward 
tanley,  Baronet,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  picture, 
half  length,  Hamlet  Winstanley  painted,  which  was  so 
correct  and  well  liked  by  all  that  saw  it  as  to  gain  bim 
great  reputation  and  esteem,  which  prefered  him  to 
paint  the  pictures  of  the  principal  gentry  in  Preston  and 
round  that  country,  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Hence 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  Baronet,  prefered  hhn  to  the  Rigfat 
Honourable  James  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  of  Man 
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4uad  the  leles,  &c,  wbo,  vihen  he  saw  Sir  Edward 
Stanley's  picture,  half  length,  painted  by  Hamlet  Win- 
Stanley,  his  lordship  liked  it  so  well  that  be  ordered 
him  to  come  and  paint  for  him  at  his  seat  at  Knowsley, 
in  Lancashire,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  what  work  he 
bad  under  his  hand.  Accordingly  be  went  to  his  lord- 
ship at  Enowsley,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  painting  for 
iiim  there,  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He  merited  esteem 
so  much  that  his  lordship  adrieed  him,  and  gave  him 
noble  exceeding  good  encouragement  to  go  to  Rome  in 
1723,  as  he  did,  to  compleat  his  study  in  painting,  as  per- 
fect as  possible  to  be  attained.  And  in  order  thereto 
his  lordship  got  letters  of  credit,  and  recommendation 
for  Mr.  Winstanley  to  a  certain  cardinal  at  Rome,  to 
whom  his  lordship  sent  a  present  of  a  large  whole 
piece  of  the  very  best  black  brad  cloth  that  London 
could  produce,  with  a  prospect  to  introduce  Mr.  Win- 
«taBley  into  what  favours  he  had  occasion  for,  to  Tiew  all 
the  principal  paintings,  statues,  and  curiositys  in  Rome, 
and  to  cop^  some  curious  pictures  (that  could  not  be 
parchas'd  for  money)  which  Lord  Derby  had  a  desire  of, 
and  he  employed  him  while  he  stayed  at  Rome,  and  at 
Venice  a  while,  in  all  about  two  years,  for  he  came  home 
in  1725.  While  he  was  abroad  he  lost  i^  particular 
friend,  his  great  master,  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller,  who  died 
In  London,  October  27,  1723,  aged  seventy-fiTe,  upon 
which  Mr.  Winstanley  had  letters  of  condolence  sent 
him  to  Rome. 

Inside  the  blue  wrapper  of  rough  paper  to  a  4to.  MS. 
copied  from  Long  Livers  and  the  ikeret  of  obtaining 
Rejuvenetctncy,  by  Eugenius  Philalethes,  London,  172^, 
is  written:  "Hamlet  Winstanley  wrote  these  sixteen 
pages,  and  finding  them  after  his  decease  (which  happened 
18  May,  1756)  amongst  his  papers,— brother  Peter  Win- 
stanley stitched  them  in  this  cover,  but  worthy  of  a 
better  they  are.    1st  September,  17^7." 

[Another  paper.] 
Mr.  J.  Blackburn,  Warrington  (no  date). 
Hon.  Sir,— Thomas  Asheton,  Esq.,  of  Ashley,  near 
Knutfford,  in  Cheshire,  has  sent  to  me,  and  desires  I 
will  send  him  an  abstract  or  biography  account  of  my 
brother  Hamlet  Winstanley,  portrait  painter,  and  his 
works.  His  reason  is,  there  happens  to  be  a  mistake  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,  published  in  1763  (in  which  he 
finds  my  brother  mentioned  only  in  the  catalogue  of 
engravers,  page  100),  Mr.  Asheton  having  formerly 
heard  of  mv  brother  Hamlet  and  his  capital  paintings  in 
this  part  of  Lancashire,  viz.  Lord  Derby's  family  picture 
at  Knowsley,  Edward  Dicconson's,  Esq.,  family  picture 
at  Rightingtoni  John  Blackburn's,  Esq.,  family  picture 
at  Bank^  nr.  Jonathan  Patten's  family  picture  at  Man- 
chester. I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Asheton,  lor  answer,  that 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  the  exact  height  and  width  of  the 
above  capital  pictures,  and  the  immber  of  figures  (all 
whole  lengths,  size  of  life),  and  their  attitudes  in  each 
picture.  I  understand  he  is  a  curious  judge  and  likes 
^ood  paintings.  If  I  can  obtain  the  favour  to  get  a 
description  of  the  above  capital  pictures,  and  send  it  to 
Mr.  Asheton,  he  (in  regard  both  to  Mr.  Walpole's  works 
and  my  brother  Hamlet's)  will  endeavour  to  get 
the  above  mistake  rectified,  and  designs  to  send  the 
account  I  give  him  to  his  particular  friend,  Lord  Qower, 
who  is  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  it  peems  has  not  been  rightly  informed  of  my 
brother  Hamlet  and  his  works.  I  have  read  the  books, 
and  observe  in  volume  ^-d,  page  50,  it 's  said,  viz. : 
*'  This  work  is  but  an  essay  towards  the  history  of  our 
arts.  AH  kinds  of  notices  are  inserted  to  lead  to  farther 
discoveries,"  &c.  Also  directions  to  the  bookbinder  on  a 
blan    leaf  facing  the  catalogue  of  engravers,  viz. :  **  This 


volume  should  not  be  lettered  as  the  fourth,  but  as  a 
detached  piece,  another  volume  of  the  painters  being 
intended,  which  will  complete  the  work."  By  these 
notices,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Asheton,  when  he  is  rightly  in- 
formed and  prepared,  aim  to  get  the  above  mistake  recti- 
fied, and  my  brother  Hamletand  his  capital  paintings  truly 
inserted  in  the  next  volume  of  painters.  I  thought 
proper  to  write  these  lines  in  hopes  to  introduce  me  to 
your  honour,  to  beg  the  favour  that  you  will  please  to 
give  me  leave  to  see  your  family  picture,  and  to  take  the 
remarks  as  above  requested. — Your  favour  herein  will 
greatly  oblige,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Pbter  Winstanlet. 
P.S.— I  have  been  at  Enowley  and  Rightington,  and 
Lord  Derby  and  Edward  Dicconson,  Esq.,  gave  me  free 
liberty  to  take  all  the  remarks  of  their  Umily  piotuies. 

Lord  Derby's  family  picture  described  as  under,  viz.  :— 
Lady  Derby,  in  a  white  satin  dress,  sits  on  a  red  velvet 
chair ;  my  lord  stands  partly  at  her  left  side,  his  right 
hand  on  the  top  of  the  chair,  and  his  left  set  on  his  hip, 
in  ash  colour  dress ;  Lord  Strange  stands  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  picture,  in  a  red  velvet  dress,  his  boots 
on,  and  whin  under  his  right  arm,  and  a  black  cap  in 
his  left  hand  hangs  down ;  and  three  youngest  sisters. 
Lady  Margret  {sic),  Jane,  and  Chariot  (sic),  stand  be- 
twixt him  and  his  father;  two  of  them  in  blue  silk, 
and  one  in  yellow  silk  dress,  and  a  grayhonnd  stands 
before  'em.  On  the  right  hand  of  Lady  Derby  stands 
her  youngest  son  Edward,  in  a  silver-laced  blue  dress, 
taking  his  mother  by  the  right  hand.  There  stand  a!so 
three  of  the  oldest  daughters— Lady  Betty,  in  a  gold- 
laced  blue  riding  habit,  and  a  whip  in  her  right  hand, 
her  left  hand  on  her  hip  holds  a  black  cap ;  Lady  Mary, 
in  a  red  silver-laced  riding  habit,  a  black  cap  on  her 
head ;  Lady  Isabel,  in  a  purple  satin  dress,  with  flowers 
in  her  head  hair  (sic),  the  right  hand  before  her,  and 
left  hand  points  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  a  small 
black  and  white  spaniel  dog  sits  before  at  her  feet. 
Background,  architect  {sic),  a  urn,  and  a  green  curtain ; 
the  floor  a  rich  carpet ;  with  an  exquisite  rich  carved 
gold  frame.  The  picture  within  of  the  frame  is  9  foot 
6^  in.  high  by  13  foot  8.^  in.  wide. 

(Paper  mark  on  white  folio  sheet  a  bugle  hon^  in 
frame,  no  date.) 

On  one  of  the  4to.  pages  of  Winstanley's  sketch-book, 
with  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  Meleager  Sarcophagus,  are 
noted  the  deaths  of  Miss  Dollv  Pennington,  June  7, 

1778,  aged  25  years,  and  Captain  Hall,  died  Juno  20, 

1779,  aged  40. 

On  outside  of  parchment  cover,  tied  with  a  leather 
thong  (like  a  pocxet-book),  was  written  in  ink  :—**  Ruins 
and  antique  statues  in  and  near  Rome,  y*  H.  W."  (no 
date). 

George  Scharp. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

A  cabinet  in  my  possession  has  considerable 
interest  attached  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  once 
belonged  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  although 
in  a  dilapidated  and  battered  stAte,  yet  suflicient 
of  the  original  workmanship  remains  to  give  a 
very  correct  idea  of  its  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  its 
value  as  a  work  of  art. 

It  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  contains  nine- 
teen drawers— seven  in  the  upper  part,  which  has 
sloping  sides,  and  twelve  in  the  lower  part.  These 
last  are  in  a  very  sound  state  of  preservation,  and 
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are  inlaid  with  ivory,  ebony,  gold,  &c.,  and  en- 
closed by  two  doors,  which  had  been  of  the  same 
work  and  design,  and  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  fine  and  beantiful.  From  time  and 
rough  usage  the  inlaying  of  the  outside  has  almost 
all  disappeared.  However,  six  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules  can  easily  be  discerned,  two  on  the  doors 
and  four  on  the  sides. 

This  relic  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  been 
nearly  two  centuries  in  my  family,  through  the 
marriage  of  Henry  Ingoldsby  and  Elizabeth 
Shirley,  daughter  of  James  Shirley,  of  Dublin,  in 
1713. 

Mrs.  Ingoldsby  survived  her  husband  and 
children,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1766. 
Her  niece  and  heiress,  Mary  Shirley,  daughter  of 
Major  John  Shirley,  married  Robert  Wtdler,  of 
AUenstown,  Esq.  (a  collateral  descendant  of  the 
poet  Waller),  and  having  no  surviving  children, 
b^  special  gilt  the  cabinet  passed  to  their  grand- 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  in  1802,  who  even- 
tually married  Mr.  Stewart,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Stewarts  of  Qarlies,  Earls  of  Gklloway,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Cardinal  York  in  1807,  became  in 
the  male  line  representative  of  the  Darnley  family. 

The  cabinet  remained  in  Dublin  with  a  younger 
sister  and  niece  of  Mr.  Waller's  till  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1866.  A  few  years  after,  the 
residuarv  legatee  of  the  niece,  discovering  that  it 
belongea  to  my  immediate  ancestor,  very  con- 
siderately had  it  forwarded  to  me. 

It  is  said,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Queen's  Room,  Holyrood  Palace, 
by  one  of  the  CoL  Ingoldsby s  in  1651,  while  the 
palace  was  occupied  by  Cromwell's  troopers  after 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  carried  to  Ireland, 
where  several  of  the  brothers  of  Sir  H.  Ingoldsby, 
Bart.,  and  their  families  resided.  C.  £.  S. 

Actoo,  Middlesex. 


Rob  Rot  in  Newgate. — In  London  in  the 
Jacobite  Times,  a  book  just  published,  there  is 
a  curious  reference  to  Rob  Roy,  which  is,  perhaps, 
not  unworthy  of  a  note  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  as  it  adds 
fresh  information  on  one  part  of  Macgregor's  life. 
It  is  to  this  effect : — 

'*  Of  the  disaffected  chiefs  of  claos  who  had  been  out 
and  active  on  the  Jacobite  side  in  1715,  a  good  number 
at  the  time  of  this  disarmament  [of  the  Highlanders,  by 
Wade]  were  seized  and  brought  to  London,  with  intima- 
tion that  their  lives  would  1^  spared.  What  became  of 
them  is  told  in  the  Weekly  Journal  for  January  21 
(1T26.7),  where  it  is  sUted  that  '  His  Majesty  with  his 
usual  clemency  has  pardoned  the  following  Jacobites, 
who  had  been  convicted  capitally  of  high  treason  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  for  levving  war  against  him.'  The 
pardoned  traitors  were. '  Robert  Stuart  of  Appin,  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  of  Olencoe,  Grant  of  Qlenmorrison, 
Mackinnin  of  that  II Ic,  Mackerzie  of  F^burn,  Mac- 
kenzie of  Dachroalnack,  Chisholm  of  Strathglass,  Mac- 
kenzie of  Ballamukie,  Mac  Dougal  of  Lome,'  and  two 
others,  more  notable  than  all  Uie  rest,  *  James,  com- 


monly called  Lord  Ogilvie,'  and  'Robert  Campbell, 
alias  Macgregor,  commonly  called  Rob  Roy.'  They 
had  been  under  durance  in  London,  for  it  is  added 
that  'on  Tuesday  last  they  were  carried  from  Newgate- 
to  Gravesend,  to  be  put  on  shipboard  for  transportation 
to  Barbadoes.'  Rob  Roy  marching  handcuffed  to  Lord 
O^lvie  through  the  London  streets,  from  Newgate  to  the 
prison  barge  at  Blackfriars,  and  thence  to  Graveiend,  is 
an  incident  that  escaped  the  notice  of  Walter  Scott  and 
all  Rob's  biographers.  The  barge-load  of  Highland 
chiefs,  and  of  some  thicTes,  seems  howeyer  to  hare  been 
pardoned,  and  allowed  to  return  home." 

Ed. 

Thb  "  Quarterly  **  Article  on  Likutenaxt 
Allen's  Claim  to  be  a  legitimate  Son  of 
Charles  Edward. — This  opportunity  will  serve 
to  assign  the  authorship  of  this  article  to  its  proper 
source.  The  article,  which  appeared  in  July,  1 847, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Croker,  Lockhart,  Lord  Stan- 
hope, and  many  other  writers.  As  the  last  poge 
of  London  in  the  Jacobite  Times  was  going 
through  the  press,  the  author  learned,  from  autho- 
rity beyond  all  question,  that  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  who  scattered  to  the  four  winds  the  story 
of  the  new  Fitz-Pretender  was  Mr.  Dennistoun  of 
DennistouD,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Robert 
Strange,  the  famous  Jacobite  engrayer.  Ed. 

Adverbs. — Several  contributors  have  drawn 
attention  to  misused  or  curiously  used  words  from 
time  to  time  in  your  columns.  I  have  noticed  in 
the  columns  of  some  papers,  and  also  in  use  by 
persons  in  conversation,  the  word  "  overly."  I  do 
not  see  in  grammars  that  such  a  combination  is 
allowable,  and  ask  if  it  is  so.  As  an  example  of 
its  use,  I  may  instance  the  sentence,  '*  I  am  not 
feeling  overly  well  to-day."  M.  D.  H. 

French  Proverb.— I  met  with  this  old  French 
proverb  in  a  sermon  by  Marchantius,  who  wrote 
some  270  years  ago.  Me  calls  it  "illud  vema- 
culum  nostrum  proverbium  "  ;— 

"  II  n'y  a  maison,  ny  maisonette. 
Qui  n'a  sa  croiz,  ou  sa  oroisette." 

H.  A.  W. 

The  Workhouse  known  as  the  Bastille.— In 
this  part  of  Lancashire,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  the 
union  workhouse  is  commonly  called  by  the  "lower 
ten  "  the  Bastille.  The  origin  of  the  expression  i» 
self-evident,  but  the  use  is  an  ignorant  one. 

JosiAH  Rose. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Goethe  and  DARwiN.—The  question  has  beez» 
raised  in  Oermany  whether  Goeihe  was  a  precursor 
of  Darwin  in  his  theory  of  descent,  together  with 
E[ant  and  Lamarck.  Pro£  Haeckel  thinks  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  although  others  are  of  opinioik 
that  Haeckel  has  given  too  wide  a  meanmg  to 
€k>ethe's  expressions,  and  that  although  they  sound 
quite  like  jDarwin's  views,  they  are  to  be  takea 
rather  in  a  poetioo-rhetorical  sense,  in  harmony 
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y^iih  the  character  of  the  writer,  than  as  a  settled 
scientific  conviction.  J.  Macray. 


€iuttiei. 

[We  most  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


GuiDo's  PicruRB  OF  Beatrice  Cenci.— Mr. 
"William  W.  Story,  in  his  Castle  SL  Angdo,  recently 
published,  has  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  authenticity 
of  this  celebrated  portrait.  The  question  thus 
raised  by  him  is  one  which  I  think  comes  strictly 
-within  the  province  of  "N.  &  Q."  He  says 
<pp.  129,  130)  :— 

"  Whether  the  portrait  now  in  the  Palazzo  Barberlni, 
and  so  familiar  through  the  innumerable  copies  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  really  represents  Beatrice 
Cenci  is  a  question  open  to  much  doubt.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  the  story  of  Beatrice  taken  from  the  archives  of 
the  Cenci  Palace,  it  is  stated  that  the  most  faithful 
portrait  of  Beatrice  exists  in  the  palace  of  the  Villa 
Pamphili,  without  the  gates  of  San  Pancrazio.  If  any 
other  is  to  be  found  in  the  Palazzo  Cenci,  it  is  not  shown 
to  any  one,  so  as  not  to  renew  the  memory  of  so  horrible 
an  event.  If,  however,  a  portrait  of  her  by  so  cele- 
brated an  artist  as  Guido  had  then  been  in  existence  it 
would  certainly  have  been  known,  and  the  fact  of  it 
being  painted  by  him  woiUd  in  all  probability  have  been 
stat^  The  portrait  supposed  to  represent  her,  now  in 
the  Barberini  Palace,  is  a  picture  which  belonged  to  the 
Colonna  family,  from  whom  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  Barberini  family  some  sixty  years  ago  on  a  division 
of  property,  and  had  long  previously  existed  there— so 
long  that  no  record  remains  as  to  its  history  or  origin. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  this 

Eortrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  should  have  been  taken  from 
er  in  such  a  head-dress  and  costume ;  and  if  it  at  all 
represent  her  it  is  probably  a  reminiscence.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  that  it  is  even  this.  The  description 
of  Beatrice  in  the  narrative  of  the  Cenci  archives  does 
not  correspond  to  this  portrait  in  various  respects.  She 
is  therein  said  to  have  been  small  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  round  face,  two  dimples  in  her  cheeks, 
and  golden  curling  hair,  which,  being  extremely  long, 
she  used  to  tie  up,  and  when  afterwards  she  loosened  it, 
the  splendid  ringlets  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
Her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue,  pleasing  and  full  of  fire, 
and  her  face  was  so  smiling  in  character,  that  even  after 
her  death  it  seemed  still  to  smile.  The*  eyes  of  the  por- 
trait are  hazel,  the  hair  is  not  curling  nor  long,  and 
the  face  is  longish,  with  thin  and  somewhat  haggard 
cheeks,  and  without  any  dimple." 

I  will  make  no  comment  upon  Mr.  Story's  com- 
mrison  of  the  portrait  with  the  description  of 
Beatrice  in  the  family  archives.  I  agree  with 
him  in  his  opinion  that  the  head-dress  is  in- 
congruous :  it  could  never  have  been  worn  by  a 
convict  in  actual  preparation  for  death.  I  will 
only  ask  whatsis  the  earliest  mention  of  the  portrait 
whilst  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Colonna 
iamily  ?  What  is  the  opinion  of  cognoscenti  upon 
the  question  whether  it  can  on  its  own  evidence 
be  ascribed  to  Guido  ?  H.  0.  0. 


Who  built  the  First  Pier,  and  where  was 
IT  Situated  1 — An  answer  to  this  has  been  given 
(elsewhere  than  in  "  N.  &  Q.")— on  the  authoEity 
of  Miss  Strickland,  who,  in  her  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England^  says  :  "  At  his  own  expense, 
William  the  Conqueror  built  the  first  pier  that 
ever  was  constructed,  at  Cherbourg" — that  at  Cher- 
bourg the  first  pier  was  built.  This  cannot  be 
Miss  Strickland's  meaning.  The  meaning  of  the 
sentence  may  be  changed  by  punctuation.  She 
was  not  speaking  historically  of  the  "  first  pier," 
but  that  William  the  Conqueror,  in  creating  the 
Cherbourg  harbour,  built  the  first  pier  for  that 
purpose. 

In  ancient  times  there  must  have  been  harbours 
at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  in  their  formation  moles 
or  piers  would  have  been  built.  We  have  many 
great  and  wonderful  memorials  existing  of  the 
genius  of  the  architects  and  engineers  of  the  earliest 
times.  Herodotus  mentions  (viL  37)  the  construc- 
tion of  moles  or  piers  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  canal  at  Mount  Athos.  Demosthenes  refers 
to  the  fleet  being  moored  at  the  pier  at  Pir?eus, 
while  the  crews  were  told  off"  in  order  that  they 
might  get  out  of  the  harbour  more  quickly.  Beloe, 
in  a  note  to  his  Herodotus  (Jones's  edit.,  p.  401), 
states  that  a  tract  by  J.  Meursius,  called  Pirceusy 
contains  everything  relating  to  it  and  its  anti- 
quities. On  reference  to  the  catalogue  at  the 
British  Musem  Library  I  find  several  such  tracts 
by  Meursius,  and  it  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  the 
right  one.  Alexander  the  Great  (who  died  322  b.c.) 
built  a  harbour  at  Alexandretta  on  the  Levant 
coast,  and  I  am  informed  there  still  remain  some 
ruins  of  it  at  the  present  day.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  can  throw 
light  on  this  subject.  F.  J.  S. 

Temple. 

John  Cooke,  the  Regicide. — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give  information  concerning 
his  early  history?  His  descendants  are  in  America, 
and  possess  the  following  information  : — That  he 
was  driven  to  Holland  through  religious  or  political 
persecution.  From  thence  he  caine  to  America, 
landing  in  New  England  about  1638,  and  finally 
found  a  resting-place  on  Staten  Island.  When 
the  Civil  War  commenced  he  returned  to  England, 
but  withdrew  to  the  Continent,  where  he  travelled 
for  some  time.    In  1646  he  was  in  England,  as  he 

§ublished  in  that  year  the  first  of  his  seven  works, 
^he  Vindication  of  the  Law  (see  Watt  and  Lowndes). 
In  1649  he  was  Solicitor- General,  later  created 
Chief  Justice,  and  in  1660  was  executed  at  Charing 
Cross.  Tradition  says  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Milton,  which  item  is  given  by  Guizot,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  he  travelled  in  Milton's 
footsteps,  and  was  received  by  his  friends,  &c.  He 
had  one  daughter,  Freelove,  and  one  son,  who 
died  early,  name  unknown.    His  wife  survived 
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him.  He  also  hxul  two  brotiiers,  Nicholas  and  Jas- 
per, who  came  early  to  America.  After  his  death, 
his  daughter  Freelore  came  to  the  home  of  his 
brother  l^icholas.  The  family  was  oonnected  in 
some  way  with  the  Hoptons,  Stills,  and  Throck- 
mortOBS.  If  any  information  can  be  added  it  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  J.  £.  Stillwbll. 

New  York. 

Valleys,  et  id  genus  omne, — Daring  a  holiday 
recently  spent  in  "the  Playground  of  Europe,** 
I  resolved  to  ask  leave  to  refer  to  your  pages  a 
difficulty  I  often  experienced  in  respect  of  the 
due  appropriation  of  such  terms  as  the  follow- 
ing :  (a)  gorge,  ravine,  defile  ;  (6)  dale,  glen,  and 
gidly. 

Etymologically,  as  I  take  it,  gorge  (if  from 
^urgeSf  a  raging  abyss)  presupposes,  if  not  the 
action,  at  least  the  presence,  of  water,  while 
ravine— a  hollow  formed  by  riving— does  not 
necessarily  do  this^  But  is  such  a  distinction 
practicallv  observed  ]  Are,  to  take  particular  in- 
stances, the  gorges  of  Gondo  or  of  the  Via  Mala 
less  correctly  so  termed  than  the  gorges  of  Trient 
andofPfeffers? 

Is  there  any  term  which  precisely  denotes  the 
short  lateral  valley,  being  more  than  a  mere  gully, 
which  constantly  intersects  the  main  valley  ?  To 
the  pedestrian  who  has  had  to  dip  into,  double 
round,  and  remount  the  sides  of  these  valleys,  I 
need  not  recall  such  instances  as  ore  found  in  the 
SchanfigK-Thal  and  the  so  eloquently  named 
Centovalli. 

And  are  not  equivalents  to  those  convenient 
comparative  forms  of  the  Italian  vulle,  viz.  vcUlonef 
Valletta,  vallicella,  &c,  desiderata  in  the  English 
mountaineer's  vocabulary  ?  H.  \V. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Rkv.  William  Garnett,  Rec?tor  of  Bar- 
bados.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  throw 
light  upon  his  birth  ?  Having  died  in  1844  at 
Jersey,  aged  eighty- four,  he  must  have  been  born 
about  1760.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  near 
Bichmond,  in  Yorkshire.  What  puzzles  me  is 
this,  that  his  daughters  positively  assert  that  he 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whereas  I  can- 
not find  his  matriculation,  although  the  matricu- 
lations of  every  Garnett  of  both  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  have  been  sent  me.  The  matriculation  of 
his  son  James  Garnett  is  down,  but  not  1^  A 
Mr.  Garnett,  who  appears  to  have  gone  most 
deeply  into  his  family  pedigree,  having,  it  appears, 
traced  his  descent  both  lineally  and  collaterally 
for  some  centuries,  wrote  an  article  on  pedigrees 
in  St.  Jame8*8  Magazine  about  two  years  ago. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Garnett,  of  Barbados,  bore  Az., 
three  griffins*  heads  erased  or,  for  Garnett  quar- 
terly with  Grey.  He  claimed  descent  from  the 
(Jarnets  of  Egglesclifie,  co.  Yorkshire.  The  Very 
Eev.  John  Garnett,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  bore 


the  griffins'  heads  also.  His  arms  are  scul^ured 
on  lus  tomb  in  Farley- Wallop  Church,  Hamp- 
shire, of  which  he  was  rector.  Whether  they  were 
connected  I  do  not  know.  W.  Garkbtt. 

Taunton. 

Associated  Artists  (or  Paimtbrs)  ni  Watir 
Colours.  •— This  society  was  founded  in  1807,  and 
the  first  of  its  exhibitions  was  in  1808,  the  fifth  in 
1812.  If  one  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  should 
possess  a  set  of  the  catalogues,  or  have  the  inter- 
mediate ones,  and  later  ones  (if  any),  I  should  be 
obliged  by  a  sight  of  them. 

Wtatt  Papworth. 

83,  Bloomsbory  Street,  W.C. 

A  Mysterious  Phrask.— Had  "  N.  &  Q.,"  or 
some  such  means  of  information,  been  in  existeoee 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  possibly  David 
Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  might  h«ve  received 
assistance  in  cracking  a  proverbial  nut  which  he 
honestly  acknowledges  to  be  too  much  for  him. 
In  his  Menu,  and  Letters  tdating  to  the  Hist,  cf 
Britain  in  the  Beign  of  Charles  L,  1760,  the  fd- 
lowing  sentence  forms  part  of  a  lettca*,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  dated  Feb.  23, 1638  :— 

"  The  bishopM  were  gone  to  Stirling  and  attending  his 
Migettj'B  service  devoutlj  before  he  came,  but  it  n 

thought  their  chosen  champion  is  fair  to and  that 

complot  likelj  to  be  ttaotkered  in  ike  loode  (uad  wtrriei 
in  the  ko$e,  as  being  incompatible  with  this  man's  per* 
severant  grandeur  and  prosperity.'* — P.  22. 

Can  any  Scotch  reader  of  the  present  day  make 
anything  more  of  this  mysterious  phrase  than  could 
the  worthy  old  judge  ?  Jamieaon  is  no  help  in 
this  case.  Alsx.  Fjbrousson,  Lieut- CoL 

U.S.  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Japanese  Proverb.—"  When  you  have  gained 
a  victory,  then  tighten  your  helmet."  I  found  this 
lately  in  a  translated  article  from  a  native  Japanese 
newspaper.  Have  we  the  same  idea  conveyed  in 
any  European  proverb  ?       W.  H.  Patterson. 

Term  Wanted.— Grammatical  term  for  the 
round  mark  ^  which,  placed  over  the  "a''  in 
Swedish,  gives  it  the  force  of  an  o  proper,  "  skftl" 
("  your  health  ")  being  pronounced  "  skoL" 

Gretstkil. 

Title  wanted  of  a  small  4to.,  in  verse,  of  125 
pp.  from  the  Heber  collection,  and  thus  described 
m  MSS. :— "  F.  Thome.  The  Soule's  Sdace  in 
Times  of  Trouble,  with  several  particular  Remediei, 
collected  out  of  the  Psalmes  of  David,"  1643.  N<tt 
the  Soule*8  Solace  of  T.  Jenner.  J.  0. 

Arms  Wanted.— I  have  a  seal  engraved  with 
the  following  arms :— Quarterly,  1  a^  4,  sabk, 
three  cushions  in  fees  between  three  stags'  heack 
cabossed  ;  2  and  3,  per  {Kde  gules  and  azare,  a 
bend  or.     Crest,  a  stag's  head.    Motto,  "  Si  je 
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toaibe  je  me  IhveJ*  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful 
to  any  one  who  can  tell  me  to  whom  these  arms 
l)elong.  T.  Fowler. 

"  Senesco  non  SE0NE8C0."— This  is  the  motto 
adopted  by  J.  Howell  in  the  title-page  of  his 
Lexicon,  Lond.,  1660.    Does  it  occur  elsewhere  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Cblia  Ficnnbs's  '^  Account  of  her  several 
Journeys  into  several  Parts  of  England  during 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  4to. — In  the  LeiUrs 
of  Robert  Souihey,  edited  by  John  Wood  Warter, 
B.D.,  mention  is  made  of  this  MS.  When  the 
libraiT  was  dispersed  it  seems  to  have  sold 
for  71  7«.,  and  the  editor  says  he  does  not 
know  who  bought  it  (ii.  84).  From  what  we  hear 
it  seems  to  be  a  curious,  and  may  perhaps  be  an 
important,  book.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us 
where  it  is  at  present  1  Anon. 

"The  Lounger." — Detained  during  a  heavy 
rainfall  a  few  days  since  in  the  commercial  room 
of  an  hotel  at  Stow-in-the-Wold,  I  relieved  the 
tediousness  of  waiting  by  recourse  to  the  scanty 
library  of  the  room,  which  contained  two  volumes, 
apparently  the  whole  of  a  work  entitled  the 
Lounger^  much  in  the  style  of  the  Spectator, 
Ouardiariy  and  Rambler^  and  not  much  younger 
in  date  than  those  publications.  I  found  some 
very  readable  papers  in  the  Lounger,  and  I  hope 
to  find  by  means  of  "  N.  &  Q."  the  names  of  its 
compiler  and  contributors.       William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aeton,  Oxford. 

Celebration  op  Holt  Communion. — Was  it 
ever  the  custom,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
or  end  of  last,  for  the  parson  to  celebrate  Holy 
Comnronion  in  his  black  gown  ?  In  one  of  a  set 
of  illustrations  of  the  Prayer  Book,  publbhed  by 
R.  Ackerman,  101,  Strand  (no  date,  but  the 
costumes  are  of  period  above  mentioned),  the 
parson  is  represented  in  cassock,  black  preaching 
gown,  wig,  and  bands.  He  bears  in  his  hand  a 
plate  heaped  with  very  large  dice  of  bread,  and  is 
attended  by  a  younger  cleric  in  "a  surplice  only," 
who  carries  the  chalice.  T.  F.  R. 

Leeds  Pottery. — I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  names  of  two  portraits  on  an  old  plate  of  this 
ware.  The  gentleman,  in  a  tie-wig  of  the  last 
century,  is  facing  a  very  stiff  lady,  mxa  whom  he 
is  separated  by  an  orange  tree  ;  beneath  is  this  in- 
scription in  Dutch  (?) : — 

"  Zal  noot  de  Orange 
Cculeur  Ver  Goon." 

Oa  the  sides  respectively  is  "  P.  W.'^  and  "  D  6  " ; 
underneath,  "  Q.''  W.  M.  M. 

Frbta's  Cats  :  Thor's  Goats.— Have  the 
grey  cats  which  draw  Freya's  car  any  names  in 


the  Northern  mythology  corresponding  to  those  of 
Thor's  goats,  "  Tanngniost "  and  "  Tanngrisnir," 
and  what  do  these  latter  mean  ?       Grbtsteil. 

Edward  Htde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England. — I  wish  to  find 
a  full  account  of  his  family,  both  before  and  after 
his  own  time.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where  to  look 
for  it  ?    It  is,  I  believe,  a  Wiltshire  family. 

Edmund  Randolph. 

Byde. 

Abraham  Fleming's  "  History  of  England," 
Folio,  Black  Letter,  1587.— Can  you  give  any  in- 
formation respecting  this  work— whether  it  is  a 
rare  edition,  and  what  the  probable  value  is  1 

I.  D.  E. 

The  Laurels,  Ide,  Exeter. 

A  Lost  Passage  prom  Brooke.— In  Bart- 
lett's  FamiXiar  Quotations  the  line,  "  Who  rules 
o*er  freemen  should  himself  be  free,"  parodied 
by  Johnson  in  his  famous  line,  "Who  drives 
fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,"  is  said  to 
occur  in  .  the  first  edition  of  Brooke's  64Miatm« 
Vasa,  In  Genest's  History  of  the  Drama  and 
Stage,  and  in  the  Biographia  Ihamatica,  it  is  said 
to  be  from  his  Ea^l  of  Essex.  As  the  line  was 
suppressed,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  John- 
son's ridicule,  and,  as  it  is  said,  does  not  appear  in 
Brooke's  collected  works,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  which  of  these  statements  is  right.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  instruct  me  ?  J.  K. 

Apslet  Family  of  Thakeham,  co.  Sussex. — 
On  looking  into  Cartwright*s  Rape  of  Bramber 
for  a  pedigree  of  this  family,  on  p.  243  I  find  one 
brought  down  to  co-heiresses,  one  of  whom,  Alice, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  and  sister  to  Ed- 
ward Apsley,  who  died  a  bachelor,  April  6,  1651, 
is  said  to  have  married  a  Sir  John  Butler,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Oliver  Butler,  of  Teston,  Kent,  imd  to 
have  had  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  : — 1.  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesilrige,  of  Noseley, 
CO.  Leicester,  Bart; ;  2.  Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Williamson,  of  East  Markham,  co.  Notts, 
Bart.  On  turning  to  Kimber  and  Johnson's 
Baronetage  for  an  account  of  these  families,  I 
find  the  above  gentlemen  are  said  to  have  married 
respectively,— 1.  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  George  Fenwick,  of  Brunton  Hall,  in  co. 
Northumberland  ;  and  2.  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  George  Fenwick,  of  Brinkburne,  co. 
Northumberland.  Has  Mr.  Cartwridht  made  a 
mistake  in  the  name  of  Butler  for  Fenwick,  or 
have  Messrs,  Kimber  and  Johnson  made  one  vice 
versd?  B.  C.  E. 

Bedford. 

Dr.  Watts's  Psalms.— I  believe  that  the  first 
edition  was  issued  in  the  year  1719,  but  I  have 
none  of  earlier  date  than  1756,  being  the  twentieth 
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edition.  In  it  there  are  no  less  than  fire  render- 
ings of  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  the  fourth  being  "  to 
a  new  tune,"  and  the  fifth  "to  the  old  proper 
tune."  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  corre- 
spondent of  "  N.  &  Q."  who  is  able  to  teU  me  in 
what  earlier  edition  the  words  "  to  a  new  tune  " 
first  appear.  M.  D. 

Diana  op  Poitiers.— Are  there  any  contem- 
porary engravings  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  or  what 
are  the  earliest  known  engravings  of  her  ?  Please 
state  name  of  engraver,  and  place,  and  date  of 
engravings.  F.  G. 

"  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas."— Is  there  a  good 
English  version  of  this  ? 

D.  Barron  Briohtwell. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

Passing  Clouds:  a  Tale  0/  Florence,  a  Play.  Published 
1854'8ia8gfe    Longmans  &  Ck>. 

Choose  your  own  Path;  or,  the  Predestinarian,  a 
Drama.    1857.    Partridge  &  Ck>. 

The  MilUnnium,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Omicron.  1847. 
L.  Houghton  &  Co.  This  same  Omicron  is  also  author 
of  Elements  of  Ti-ulh,  Paulus,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  &c. 

K.  Inglis. 

A  Poetical  Bssay  on  (he  Te  Deum,  Twelve  Select  Psalms, 
fnth  Arguments  prejlx'd,  and  the  Third  Chapter  of  Hob- 
akJtuk,  Sm.  4to.,  1728.  The  author  speaks  of  having 
employed  his  leisure  upon  such  subjects,  and  offers  these 
as  specimens  to  judge  if  it  would  be  advisable  that  he 
should  come  forward  by  name  as  an  author.        J.  O. 

Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  British  Heraldry.    1847. 
La  Connoissance  des  Pavilions :  ou,  BannHres  que  la 
Plupart  des  Nations  arborent  en  Mer,    1737. 
Symhola  Heroica.    1736. 
Mirrour  of  Majestie;  or,  (he  Badges  of  Honour,  1618. 

HiRONDBLLB. 

Vitpliei. 

SCOTT  FAMILY:   THE  PARENTAGE  OP  ARCH- 
BISHOP ROTHfiRHAM. 
(5«»  S.  vii.  89,  139,  158,  292,  330,  375,  416,  470, 
490,  509  ;  viii.  29,  79,  370,  389.) 

I  have  heen  charged  by  Mr.  Greenstrebt 
with  inserting  the  name  of  Archbishop  Rother- 
ham  in  the  Scotshall  pedigree  t^out  autho- 
rity. Will  you  allow  me  before  (on  my  part)  the 
discussion  is  closed  to  state,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  readers,  and  in  refutation  of  that  statement, 
my  authorities  for  so  doing  ? 

1st  In  the  Cronyk  van  Zedand,  published  at 
Magdeburg,  1696,  by  M.  Smallgange,  in  an 
account  of  the  family  of  Schotte,  descendants  of 
members  of  the  Scotshall  family,  who  settled  in 
Magdeburg  after  the  fall  of  Calais,  and  which 
from  internal  evidence  appears  to  have  been  fur- 
nished previous  to  1643,  in  recapitulating  the 
ancestry  of  the  Magdeburg  Scotts  the  following 
occurs,  translated  from  the  Dutch  : — 

*'  Robt  Scotte  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
Sir  John  Scotte  was  Comptroller  of  the  House  and  Privy 


Councillor  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Thomas,  his  younger 
brother,  was  Chancellor  of  England  and  Pri?y  Coim- 
cUlor." 

Mr.  Vincent  has  proved,  however,  lookmg  to 
dates,  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Scott,  as  I,  following  in  the  wake  of  Hasted, 
Berry,  and  others,  have  asserted  in  the  Scotdiall 
pedigree.  This  statement  was  probably  taken 
from  an  account  of  his  ancestry  by  Reginald  Scott, 
author  of  the  Discovery  of  Witchcraft^  and  would 
be  of  the  date  of  circa  1573,  the  archbishop  dying 
in  1500. 

Lastlv,  Hasted,  the  historian  of  Kent  (the 
Scotshall  MSS.  and  deeds  having  passed  throagh 
his  hands),  inserts  the  archbishop  in  the  Scots- 
hall pedigree,  about  the  end  of  tne  last  century 
(see  Add.  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  5520,  p.  64). 

Berry,  in  his  Kentish  Oenealogies,  published  in 
1830,  follows  Hasted,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
have  followed  suit ;  but  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  conviction,  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Greenstset, 
that  under  "  no  possibility  "  could  the  archbishop 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Scott  family  of  Kent. 
Allow  me,  however,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Vincent  to 
say,  whilst  acknowledging  to  the  fullest  the  value 
— conclusive  evidence,  if  he  thinks  proper  so  to 
consider  it — of  his  late  find  from  the  register  of 
the  Guild  of  Luton,  relating  to  Domina  Alicia 
Rotherham,  mother  of  the  archbishop,  that  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  all  MSS.  and  printed  books 
since  the  death  of  the  archbishop  are  wrong  in 
stating  the  name  of  Scott  as  an  alias  to  that  of 
Rotherham.  As  the  archbishop  was  bom  in 
Rotherham,  as  stated  by  him  in  his  wUl,  why  did 
he  not  likewise  state  '*and  of  parent*  of  that 
nanu^^l  To  my  mind  the  letter  of  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Addt  (p.  392)  gives  cogency  to  this 
remark.  James  R.  Scott,  F.S.A 

The  last  letters  of  Messrs.  Greenstrbet  and 
Vincent  have  now  proved  beyond  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  archbishop's  patronymic  was  Eotherham 
and  not  Scott,  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  in  the 
court  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Sheffield  the  fdlowing 
facts,  which  carry  the  pedigree  of  Scott  of  Barnes 
Hall  one  generation  back  :— 1521.  Richard  Scott, 
son  and  heir  of  John  Scott,  seeks  to  be  admitted 
to  one  messuage  and  land  aajoining  in  Shiregreen, 
within  the  soke  of  Southey.  1604,  Oct.  2. 
Richard  Scott,  deceased,  held  certain  lands,  &c.f 
in  Overshire,  within  the  soke  of  Southey,  lately  in 
the  tenure  of  Edward  Scott,  deceased,  younger 
son  of  the  said  Richard  Scott.  At  a  court  held 
Feb.  20,  2  &  3  P.  &  M.,  the  said  Richard  Soott 
conveyed  the  same  to  the  said  Edward  Scott  for 
life,  and  after  hb  decease  to  the  right  heirs  of  the 
said  Richard  Scott.  Edward  Scott  having  died 
since  the  last  court  (he  was  buried  Nov.  29, 1602), 
Richard  Scott  seeks  to  be  admitted  to  the  said 
lands  as  proper  heir  of  Richard  Scott,  deceased, 
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being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Scott,  who  was 
son  and  heir  of  Nicolas  Scott,  wl^o  was  son 
and  heir  of  the  above-named  Richard  Scott, 
deceased.  Surely  the  John  Scott  who  was  dead 
anno  1521  would  be  identical  with  the  John  Scott 
mentioned  in  Archbishop  Eotherham's  will  in 
1498-  Mr.  Vincent  mentions  Emmota,  wife  of 
Nicholas  Scott,  of  Barnes  Hall,  who  died  July  31, 
and  was  buried  August  1,  1564.  The  existence 
of  this  lady  throws  some  light  on  an  entry  in  the 
parish  registers  of  Ecclesfield  which  I  could  not 
account  for,  viz.,  "1566,  mense  Augusti,  Edmundo 
Demelye  gen*  nupt'  fuit  Em'a  Scott  xxvj®  die." 
This  no  doubt  was  the  Emmota  Scott  alluded  to 
above.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  throw 
any  light  upon  Mr.  Edmund  Demeley.  In  the 
churchwardens*  account,  anno  1598,  this  entry 
appears,  "  It*m  for  ij  children  of  M^  Olyv'  Der- 
neley  vj"  viij^i."  Again,  Mr.  Vincent  mentions 
the  Blithes  of  Norton  as  connected  with  Arch- 
bishop Rotherham.  In  the  court  rolls  of  the 
manor  of  Sheffield  I  find,  3  Edw.  VI.,  Oct.  29, 
Thomas  Osgathorpe,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Osga- 
thorpe,  surrenders  land,  &c.,  at  Longley,  within 
the  soke  of  Southey,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of 
Thomas  Blithe,  of  Hymsworth,  and  John  Blithe, 
of  Norton  Lees.  4  Edw.  VI.,  Sept.  16,  Thomas 
Blithe,  of  Hymsworth,  and  John  Blithe,  of  Norton 
Lees,  surrender  the  same  to  the  use  and  behoof 
of  Thomas  Wilkinson. 

Some  time  since  I  made  the  following  notes  of 
Rotherhams  at  York  :  1446,  Nov.  8.  Administra- 
tion to-  the  goods  of  John  Roderham,  of  Bryd- 
lyngton,  granted  to  John  Roderham.  1450, 
Feast  of  St.  Leonard.  Abbat  John  Roderham,  of 
Brydlyngton,  Litster.  To  be  buried  in  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  St.  Marie's,  Brydlyngton,  Wil- 
liam Preston,  Agnes  Roderham  my  wife,  and 
Richard  Roderham  my  son.  1463,  Feb.  24. 
Richard  Roderham,  of  Brydlyngton.  To  be  buried 
in  St.  Marie's  Church,  Brydlyngton,  Agnes  my 
mother ;  Johana  my  sister ;  Jonana  and  Alice, 
children  of  my  sister  Johana ;  Robert  Lowther, 
supervisor.  Alfred  Scott  Gattt. 

Ecclesfield,  Sheffield. 


turn  to  a  list  of  the  prelates  of  the  see  of  York 
made  in  Archbishop  Rotherham's  own  day,  and 
supplemented  in  Archbishop  Holgate's  time,  he 
will  see  the  surname  of  Archbishop  Rotherham 
filled  in  in  this  way,  "  Roderam  or  Scote,"  within 
sixty  years  of  his  decease.  This  list  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  Titus  A.  xix,  f.  150. 

Edward  Scott,  M.A.  Oxon. 


Would  you  kindly  allow  me  a  very  small  space  in 
your  valuable  columns  to  prove  that  Mr.  J.  R. 
Scott,  when  inserting  in  his  pedigree  of  the  Scotts 
of  Scotshall  the  name  of  Archbishop  Rotherham, 
and  also  asserting  that  the  archbishop's  surname 
was  Scott,  was  onlv  following  earlier  writers  of  un- 
questionably weightier  authority  than  Mr.  Green- 
9TREKT?  If  any  one  of  your  readers  interested 
in  this  controversy  will  turn  to  Hasted's  original 
nedigrees  of  Kentish  families,  now  in  the  Bntish 
Museum,  and  numbered  Add.  MS.  5520,  he  will 
find,  at  f.  193,  the  authority  for  Mr.  Scott's 
deliberate  insertion  of  Archbishop  Rotherham  in 
the  pedigree  of  our  family.     And  if  he  will  then 


Paganini  (5*»»  S.  viii.  309, 352.)— The  following 
memoranda  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  a  Bibliographia  Paganiniana, 
which  may  receive  additions  from  other  collectors  : 
Nuova  Teoria  di  Musica  da  Gervaaoni.  Parma,  1812. 
8vo.,  pp.  214.  [Contains  details  of  the  early  life  and 
studies  of  the  great  maestro.'] 

Paganini's  Leben  und  Treiben  als  Eunstler  und  als 
Mensch.  Prag,  1830.  8yo.,  pp.  410.  [This  work,  by 
Herr  Schottky,  is  an  undigested  compilation  of  anecdotes, 
correspondence,  and  newspaper  criticisms.] 

Paganini's  Leben  und  Charakter.  Hamburg,  1830. 
8vo.  [An  abridgment  of  the  foregoing,  with  unauthentic 
additions  by  M.  L.  Vinela  ] 

L'Art  de  jouer  du  Violon  de  Paganini :  Appendice  & 
toutes  lea  M^thodes  qui  ont  para  jusqu'a  present. 
Traduit  de  TAUemand  de  Charles  Guhr,  Directeur  et 
Chef  d'Orchestre  du  Th^itre  de  Frankfort  Paris,  1830. 
8vo. 

Leben,  Charakter,  und  Kunst  Nicolo  Paganini's :  eine 
Skizze.  Leipzig,  1830.  8yo.  [By  Herr  Schutz,  Pro- 
feasor  at  Halle.] 

Paganini  in  seinem  Reisewagen  und  Zimmer.  in 
seinem  redseligen  Stunden,  in  gesellschaftlichen  Zirkeln 
und  seinen  Concerten.  Braunschweig,  1830.  8yo., 
pp.  68.  [By  George  Harris,  an  Englishman,  secretary 
and  interpreter  to  Paganini.  His  reminiscences  only, 
however,  extend  to  the  period  of  one  year.] 

Paganini  et  Beriot,  ou  Avis  aux  jeunes  Artistes  qui  se 
destinent  h.  I'Enseignement  du  Violon.  Par  Fr.  Fayolle. 
Paris,  183L  8vo.,  pp.  72.  ["Notice  sur  Paganini," 
pp.  56-65.  This  author  also  published  VHistoire  du 
Violon,  1810,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Ear- 
monicon,] 

Notice  sur  le  C^lebre  Violoniste  Nicolo  Paganini.  Par 
M.  J.  Imbert  de  la  Phaleque.  Paris,  E.  Guyot.  8yo., 
pp.  66,  ayec  portrait.  [A  very  poor  affair,  characterized 
alike  by  ignorance  of  art  and  want  of  editorial  skill.] 

Vita  di  Nicolo  Paganini  di  Geneva,  scritta  ed  illustrata 
da  Girancarlo  Conestabile,  Socio  di  Varie  Academic. 
Perugia,  Tipografia  di  Vicenzo  Bartelli,  1831.  8vo., 
pp.  317,  with  portrait.  [A  good  and  conscientious  book, 
if  somewhat  too  prolix  and  discursive.] 

Paganini :  his  Life,  his  Person,  and  a  Pew  Words  upon 
his  Secret,  By  G.  L.  Anders.  Paris,  Delaunay,  1831. 
8yo.  [Extracted,  in  great  degree,  from  Schottky's  book 
above  mentionedj 

A  Memoir  of  Signer  Paganini,  and  Critical  Remarks 
on  his  Performances.  With  a  Portrait  "  The  Deil  cam 
fiddlin'  thro*  our  town "  (Robert  Bums).  Liverpool, 
Rockliff&  Duckworth.  8vo.,  1882,  pp.  24.  TI  have  two 
copies,  the  portraits  different,  but  identical  in  other 
respects.] 

The  Violin :  being  an  Account  of  that  Leading  In- 
strument and  its  most  eminent  Professors,  from  Its 
Earliest  Date  to  the  Present  Time ;  Hints  to  Amateurs, 
and  Anecdotes.    By  George  Duboarg.    Third  Edition.    Z 
London,  Cocks  k  Co.     Pp.  276  (n.d.).      ["Paganini," 
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chap.  iii.  pp.  89-133.  Of  i\ua  work  there  is  a  fourth 
edifcion,  "cftrefuUy  reyised  and  greatly  enlarged/' 
pp.  410,  price  7j.  6d.] 

Notice  of  Anthony  Stradiyari,  the  Celehrated  Violin- 
Maker,  known  by  the  name  of  Stradiradus.  Preceded 
br  Historical  and  Critical  Researchea  on  the  Origin  and 
Transformations  of  Bow  Inatroments,  and  followed  by 
a  Theoretical  Analysis  of  the  Bow,  and  Remarks  on 
Francis  Tourte,  the  Author  of  its  Final  Improvements. 
By  F.  J.  F^tis,  &c.  Translated  by  John  Bishop,  of 
Cheltenham.  London,  Cocks  &  Co.,  1864.  Pp.  132. 
[Contains  ''Some  Account  of  Paganini's  Celebrated 
Guamerius  Violin,*'  and  its  restoration,  when  injured, 
by  Vuillaume.] 

Antoine  Stntdiyari,  Luthier  c61dbre :  pr6c6d6  de  Re- 
cherches  historiques  et  critiques  sur  rOrighi  et  les 
Transformations  des  Instruments  h  Arohet,  &c.  Par 
F.  J.  F^tis,  &c.  Paris,  1856.  8to.  [The  original  from 
which  the  foregoing  is  translated.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Structure  and  Preservation  of  the 
Violin,  and  all  other  Bow  Instruments :  together  with 
an  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Makers,  and  of  the 
Genuine  Characteristics  of  their  Instruments.  By  Jacob 
Augustus  Otto.  Translated,  with  Additions  and  lUns- 
trations,  by  John  Bishop,  of  Cheltenham.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  London,  Cocks  &  Co.,  1860. 
8?o.,  pp.  92.  [Only  added  for  completeness'  sake,  as  a 
companion  to  the  above  mentioned.  Contains  nothing 
about  Paganini.] 

History  of  the  Violin  and  other  Instruments  played 
on  with  the  Bow,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present ; 
also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers,  English  and 
Foreign.  By  William  Sandys,  F.S.A.,  and  Simon  Andrew 
Foster.    London,  J.  R.  Smith,  1834.    8vo.,  pp.  408. 

Anecdotes  of  Celebrated  Violinists.  By  Dr.  Phipson. 
London,  Bentley,  1877.    8vo. 

Biographical  Notice  of  Nicolo  Paganini,  followed  by 
an  Analysis  of  his  Compositions,  and  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Violin.  By  F.  J.  F^tis,  &c. 
Translated  by  Wellington  Guernsey.  London,  Schott 
&  Co.    8vo.,  pp.  63  (n.d.). 

This  last-mentioned  performance  contains  (p.  59) 
a  list  of  works  relating  to  Paganini,  inclading,  of 
course,  many  which  I  have  noticed,  and  a  list  of 
eleven  portraits,  with  their  places  of  publication. 
Among  these  I  do  not  notice  a  fine  engraving,  head 
and  shoulders,  in  my  own  collection,  "  painted  at 
Baden  by  Ed.  Pingret,  1831 "  ;  but  mention  is 
made  (p.  27)  of  the  bust  by  Bartolini  of  Florence, 

Further  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Fenny 
Cydopcedia  (supplement,  vol.  ii.  p.  397) ;  to  the 
Biographic  Universelle  (supplement) ;  to  The 
Harmonicon ;  and  mention  may  not  be  thought 
superfluous  of  Paganini :  a  Fragment^  a  fine 
appreciative  piece,  in  blank  verse,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Caraccioli  (5*^  S.  vii.  607  ;  viil  74,  132.)— A 
correspondent  to  the  "  N.  &  Q."  columns  of  the 
Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle  of  the  25th  August 
last,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  execution 
of  this  unfortunate  prince  : — 

"  The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  Italian  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Caraccioli : 
*  Admiral  Caraccioli  having  been  taken  prisoner  through 
the  treachery  of  his  servant.  Nelson  requested  Cardinal 
Rttffb  to  hand  the  captive  over  to  him,  with  the  inten- 


tion, as  was  believed,  of  saving  the  life  of  the  brave  man 
who  had  so  often  been  his  comrade  in  the  perils  of  war 
and  of  the  sea ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  raneeor  which 
the  naval  skill  of  CaraeoiMi  had  sometimet  exeited  in 
the  breast  of  the  other,  the  magnanimity  of  the  vloior 
found  universal  admiration.  Bat  the  latter  desired  to 
have  possession  of  his  rival  for  purposes  of  revenge.  On 
the  same  day,  and  on  board  his  own  vessel,  he  formed  a 
court-martial  of  Neapolitan  officers,  and  made  Conat  di 
Thum  president,  m  being  the  hi(|^eet  ia  nmk.  Thie 
court  having  heard  the  prosecoiiMi,  the  aoeoeed  denred 
the  documents  and  proofs  of  his  innocence  to  be 
examined ;  bat  when  Lerd  Nelson  was  informed  of  this 
he  wrote,  "  Further  delay  is  imneeessary  " ;  whereupon 
this  court  of  slaves  condemned  Caraccioli  to  perpetsal 
imprisonment  Bot  as  soon  as  Nelson  heard  of  the  sen- 
tence from  Thum  he  iniieted  on  death,  and  dcfttii  was 
aocorc^ngly  substituted  for  imprisonment.  The  infamoos 
council  broke  up  at  2  p.m.,  and  immediately  after  Fran- 
cesco Caraccioli,  a  Neapolitan  prince,  a  skilfiit  and 
renowned  admiral,  an  ezpellent  ciHzen,  betrayed  by  hie 
own  servant,  by  his  former  comrade  in  arms.  Lord  Nel- 
son, and  by  the  Neapolitan  officers,  his  judges,  whom  he 
had  so  often  honoured  in  war,  was  fettered,  conducted 
on  board  the  Nei4)olitan  frigate,  the  Minerva  (celebrated 
by  his  victories),  and  hang^  at  the  yardarm  like  a  com- 
mon malefactor.  At  night  the  body  was  out  down,  and, 
with  a  weight  attadied,  flung  into  the  sea.  One  day 
the  king  observed  an  object  which  the  waves  dashed 
towards  his  vessel,  and,  regarding  it  intently,  he  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  corpse,  partly  out  of  the  wii^r,  with 
upturned  face  and  disordered  ana  dripping  hair,  moving 
quickly  towards  him  a3  if  in  a  threatening  meaner. 
Looking  closer,  he  recognized  the  ghastly  features  with 
the  cr^of  "  Caraccioli !  "  He  turned  aside  in  horror, 
and  exclaimed,  *'What  seeks  the  dead  manl"  when, 
amid  the  general  consternation  and  silence  of  the  by- 
standers, the  chaplain  ptonsly  replied,  *'  I  shonld  say  he 
comes  to  ask  for  a  Christian  banal."  '*  Let  him  have 
it,"  [answered  the  king,  and  went  down  to  his  cabin 
buried  in  thought'  '* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  account  differs  in 
many  particulars  from  that  furnished  by  Mbd- 
WEio  {ante,  p.  132). 

R.  P.  Hampton  RoBntTS. 
[In  1793  Lord  Nelson  was  our  oommaader-in-ehief  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  had  especially  to  proteoi  our 
ally,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Uaraeciolo  was  a 
naval  officer  of  rank  in  this  king*s  service.  When  his 
Majesty  and  the  royal  family  fled  from  the  French  and 
the  PHTthenopean  Biepublieans,  Caracoiolo  escorted  them 
to  Sicily  in  the  Minenra.  The  king  gave  him  pemrisnoB 
to  return  to  Naples  in  order  to  look  after  his  property, 
which  was  in  danger  of  confiscation  by  the  republicans. 
Carucctolo  took  service  with  the  latter.  He  fired  on 
that  very  Minerva  which  he  had  previously  commanded. 
In  the  course  of  events  Cardinal  Rufo  was  sent  against 
the  insurgents,  with  strict  orders  not  to  treat  with 
rebels.  Captain  Foote,  of  ttie  Sea-horse,  noted  under 
the  cardinal.  The  insurgents  were  reduced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  castles  of  St.  Elme,  IJovo  and  Nuovo,  then 
held  by  the  French  enemy.  In  oppoiition  to  his  stringent 
orders,  the  cardinal  agreed  to  accept  terms  of  capitula- 
tion from  the  rebels,  which  Captain  Foote  sigiMKi  only 
under  protest.  The  capitulation  had  not  yet  been  acted 
on  when  Nelson  sailed  into  the  Biy,  and,  learning  honr 
matters  stood,  declared  that  the  cardinal,  contrary  to 
express  orders,  had  allowed  rebels  to  capitnlate.  The 
admiral  insisted  on  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
insurgents.  This  surrender  accordingly  took  plaee.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  Caracciolo  Md  eieaped.    He 
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^pecdilj  captured.  A  naral  court-martial,  con- 
sisting of  Sicilian  officers,  found  him  guilty  of  high 
treftSon»  and  condemned  him  to  death.  He  was  acco^ 
in^y  httnged  on  hoard  Nelson's  ship,  the  Foudroyant,  in 
thm  dnef  cahin  of  which  the  Sicilian  court-martial  had 
assembled.  These  are  the  simple  facts.  Those  who 
would  peruse  the  original  documents  should  consult 
Sir  U.  Nicolas's  Helton  Dapaichet.  Those  who  would 
see  the  whole  case  thoroughly  sifted  and  cleared  from 
ail  sentiment  and  obscurity  hare  only  to  oensnlt  Mr. 
P»get*s  PnradMes  and  Puzzles,  where  a  disputed  ques- 
tion is  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Lord  Nelson  is  no  more  to 
blasne  for  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Caraociolo  tl&an 
M.  Thiers  for  that  of  the  gallant  young  Captain  Bossel. 
This  brare  but  misguided  officer  went  through  the  for- 
mality of  resigning  nis  commission  in  the  French  army, 
and  tasB  fought  sgainst  it  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Commune.  Rossel,  like  Caraociolo,  was  captured, 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  No  other  course, 
aeeardiag  to  the  laws  of  war,  was  possible.] 

"  Shack  **  (5*^  S.  viiL  127.)— In  reference  to 
this  word  Mr.  Marshall  seems  to  have  turned 
only  to  the  Rogation,  Ham.  and  to  Eii^rdson's 
Vict.  It  appeers  that  the  taming  of  cattle  into 
I  stubble  after  harvest  is  a  secondary  or  after-growth 
meftpang  of  the  word,  which  is  natural' enoitgb,  for 
taking  s&odb  to  be  a  hard  and  short  sound  of  shaktj 
the  corn  of  any  sort  having  been  shaken  down,  it 
ndght  become  the  skaekj  and  the  place  where  it  lay 
the  shack  field,  &c  Hence  in  Brockett's  Glossary 
we  have  : — 

**  SkadCy  thai,  to  shed,  or  Bhatke,  as  com  in  hanrest. 
Then  Mhaek-forir  a  shake-fork.  The  fetters  that  hold 
prisoners  are  skackla.  In  the  west  of  England  persons 
not  highly  esteemed  and  presents  of  little  worth  are 
called  tAac&«  or  thalet^'ihey  are  of  no  great  shakes.' 
There  is  also  the  slmhdown,  a  bed  of  straw,  and  Shake- 
speare has  been  called  SKack-e-spear.'* 

Wedgwood  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
"shaken  grain."  To  shack  is  to  turn  pigs  into 
stnbble  to  gather  the  grain ;  hence  to  mack  is 
liberty  to  do  this.  To  go  at  shack  is  to  rove  at 
large,  and  so  a  shack  is  a  vagabond.  Shackin  is 
the  ague  ;  shack-ripe  is  ready  to  be  gathered  ;  or 
to  shack  is  to  shed,  as  does  over-ripe  com. 

Jamieson's  Diet,  and  Supplement  give  the  word 
as  shakf  and  quote  "  to  shak  his  crap,"  &c  "  To 
shak  a  fa"  is  to  shake,  grapple,  &c.,  to  fall. 
Crabb's  Diet,  gives  it  as  the  feeding  of  hogs  in 
cornfields,  &c.  HalliwelFs  Archaic  Diet,  gives  it 
as  "to  rove  about,"  liberty  of  pasturage,  or  by 
custom  to  take  the  liberty  on  all  men's  grounds, 
wbence  to  go  to  shade ;  the  grain  is  ^ck,  too ; 
also  to  shed,  to  shake  out  A  "  shack-a-back  "  is 
a  vagabond.  The  wrist  is  a  shackle,  because  it 
can  be  made  to  shack  or  shake,  and  therefore  must 
be  shackled  when  likely  to  shake  its  blows  upon 
one's  heod.  John  Kitts. 

This  word  has  the  country  meaning  for  "  liberty 
of  winter  pasturage."  In  Norfolk  dso  shack  is  a 
custom  to  have  common  feed  for  hogs,  from  the 
end  of  harvest  till  seed  time,  in  all  men's  grounds. 


"  Shacking-time  " — the  season  when  malt  is  ripe 
(Kersey's  English  DieUy  1715).  As  a  verb,  to 
shaekf  to  turn  pigs  or  poultry  into  the  stubble 
fields,  to  feed  on  the  scattered  grain ;  as  a  sub- 
stantive, in  woodland  country,  the  acorns,  or  mast 
under  the  trees  (Forby's  East  Anglian  Words). 
Shaekf  also  in  Lincolnshire  and  YorkBhire,  a  species 
of  connnon  right  to  turn  out  cattle  aiter  har- 
vest, to  feed  promiscaoosly  in  the  fields. 

C.   GOLDINO. 
Bomford. 

What  Wedgwood  (English  Etymology)  ssnys  of 
this  word  is,  to  my  mind,  so  complete  an  answer 
to  Mb.  Marshall's  query  that  I  think  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  seek  further  information.  He 
tells  us  it  is 

"the  shaken  grahi  remaining  on  the  gnnmd  when  the 
gleaning  is  over,  the  fallen  mast  (Forby).  Hence  to 
shack,  to  turn  pigs  or  poultry  into  the  stnbble  field,  to 
feed  on  the  scattered  grain.  Shack,  liberty  of  winter 
pasturage,  when  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  rove  over  the 
tillage  land." 

From  this  explanation  we  may  see  at  once  the 
meaning  of  the  homily,  and  that  Eichardson  was 
right  in  his  rendering  of  the  word.  Bailey  says 
"  in  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk,"  limiting  apparently  the 
customs  to  these  two  counties. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

I  tbink  Mr.  Marshall's  interpretation  of  the 
expression  is  the  correct  one.  Some  of  the  old 
people  in  this  district— the  Eastern  Borders — still 
pronounce  eh  the  same  as  if  it  was  sh,  thus  con- 
verting chock,  a  common  word  for  a  bite,  a  slight 
meal,  or  lunch,  into  shack.  Most  natives  of  the 
Borders  will  be  familiar  with  the  saying  :  "  There 's 
as  guid  sheese  in  Shirset  (Chiverside)  as  ever  was 
shoWd  wV  shafts."  A.  B. 

Kelso. 

"ScRT  OF  Fowls"  (5**  S.  viii.  147,  293.) -By 
a  "  scry  of  fowls,"  it  seems,  is  meant  a  great  flock. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  the  Gaelic  greigh,  a  flock,  akin 
to  the  Latin  grex.  The  last  two  letters  in  greigh 
are  not  sounded.  Gaelic  has  a  way  of  often  pre- 
fixing s  to  words,  and  these  have  then  either  the 
same  meaning  or  one  nearly  the  same. 

Thomas  Stratton. 

The  old  Truelovb  (5»>»  S.  viiL  328.)— -This 
vessel,  built  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1764,  was 
registered  for  many  years  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Hull,  where  she  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  year 
1815,  as  appears  by  one  of  the  registers  granted 
at  that  place.  On  November  24, 1874,  she  became 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Dahll  &  Sadler,  16,  Water 
Lane,  Thames  Street,  when  she  was  transferred  to 
the  port  of  London.  Her  official  number  is  6591, 
by  which  she  may  at  all  times  be  identified.  This 
is  the  vessel  of  which  the  crew  recently  refused 
to  proceed  to  sea  on  account  of  her  age. 

EvERAKD  Home  Colema 
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Eclipses  (6^  S.  viil  181.)— The  following  is 
from  an  article  in  Scribner^s  Monthly  for  Septem- 
ber, entitled  "  The  Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights" : 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Bagdad,  on  the  OTening  of 
the  first  day  in  May,  as  we  were  dining  on  the  terrace, 
we  were  startled  by  a  most  terrific  din.  We  then  noticed 
that  there  was  a  nearly  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and 
upon  consulting  the  English  almanac  we  found  that  it 
would  be  *  invisible  at  Greenwich,  but  a  total  eclipse  in 
Australia  and  some  parts  of  Asia.'  The  tumult  in- 
creased, and  soon  the  whole  population  seemed  to  have 
assembled  on  the  housetops,  armed  with  pots,  pans,  and 
kitchen  utensils,  which  they  beat  with  a  tremendous 
clatter,  at  the  same  time  screaming  and  howling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  Frequent  reports  of  guns  and  pistols 
added  to  the  turmoil,  which  was  kept  up  for  neaiiy  an 
hour,  until  they  succeeded  in  frightening  away  the  Jin, 
or  evil  spirit,  who  had  caught  hold  of  the  moon.  It  was 
a  most  amusing  scene,  although  it  interfered  seriously 
with  the  success  of  our  dinner.  Our  own  servants  caught 
the  excitement,  and  deserted  the  table  without  cere- 
mony. Our  host  told  us  the  next  dav  that  they  well-nigh 
knocked  the  bottoms  out  from  all  his  kitchen  utensils. 
It  was,  however,  a  complete  success;  and  when  our  ser- 
vants returned  to  their  duty,  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  as  ever,  and  upon  their  faces  was  an  air  of  com- 
placent satisfaction.*' 

R  P.  Hampton  Robbrts. 

Gooseberry  Smashers  (5"»  S.  viiL  228.)--I 
remember  "smashers"  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the 
north  of  England.  They  are  round  standing  pies, 
covered  over  with  crust.  They  may  be  of  apples 
or  other  fruit.  Another  variety  is  the  " turnover" : 
the  paste  is  rolled  out  in  a  circular  form,  the  fruit, 
either  fresh  or  preserved,  is  placed  on  one  half  of 
the  circle,  the  other  half  turned  over  the  first,  the 
edges  pressed  together,  &nd  then  the  whole  baked 
in  an  oven.  £.  Lbaton  Blenkinsopp. 

When  I  was  visiting  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  my  hostess  astonished  me  by 
applying  the  name  of  "  smashers  "  to  plum  tarts. 
Ixiked  in  curious  round  pie-dishes,  which  measured 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
were  narrowed  into  say  three  and  a  half  inches 
across  the  bottom.  Halliwell  attributes  to  New- 
castle, "  Smasher  (3),  a  small  gooseberry  pie."  I 
daresay  such  were  the  cates  enjoyed  in  North 
Yorkshire,  about  which  Eboracum  inquires. 

St.  Swithik. 

Vide  Halliwell's  Dictionary.    The  word  "goose- 
berry "  is  redundant.  Gibbes  Rigaud. 
Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Ancient  Hebrew  Deed  (5*">  S.  viil  387.)— Is 
not  Mr.  Davis's  question  founded  on  a  mistransla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  passage  which  he  quotes  ?  The 
pkin  meaning  of  the  words  seems  to  be :— "  Also 
by  the  law  of  the  country  the  munificent  Rabbi 
Samuel  and  Rabbi  Abraham,  his  grandson,  have 
acquired  the  right  to  the  said  plot  of  ground  by 
*  taking  oflf'  on  quitting  and  *  taking  oflf '  on  enter- 
ing."    The  "taking  oflf"  probably  refers  to  the 


terms  of  some  feudal  tenure  customary  in  that  age. 
That  the  words  na  ipmin  signify  "acquired  posses- 
sion of,  or  the  right  to,"  is  undoubted.  They  are 
of  constant  use  in  this  sense  in  Talmudical 
writings.  M.  D. 

MiRActJLOus  Pear  Tree  (5*^  S.  viiL  328.)— 
Der  Einsender  der  Frace  iiber  den  "miraculous 
pear  tree  "  findet  ausfiihmche  Nachrichten  in  der 
Allgemeinm  Zeitung^  1872,  Beilagen  zu  No.  266, 
298  und  299,  und  1876,  No.  366,  pg.  6672  ;  dcs- 
gleichen  in  Sepp*s  AUbayerischem  Sagcnschatz, 
Aliinchen,  E.  Stahl,  1876,  S.  624  f. 

Reinhold  Eohler. 

Weimar. 

Vaccination  before  Jenner  (5^  S.  viiL  228.) 
— I  should  imagine  that  the  paper  in  question  was 
"  An  Account  of  the  Anomalous  Epidemic  Small- 
Pox,  at  Plymouth,"  by  Dr.  Huxham,  which  was 
read  before  the  Roval  Society  by  Dr.  Jnrin  in 
1726,  and  is  printed  in  Phil  2Va?M.,  No.  390, 
p.  379.  It  is  probable  that  the  quotation  given 
does  not  fairly  represent  Dr.  Byrom's  words. 
Inoculation,  that  is,  graftii 


into  the  system  a 
mild  form  of  small-pox  with  a  view  to  prevent 
a  subsequent  virulent  or  fatal  attack  of  it,  was 
introduced  to  England  from  Constantinople  by 
Dr.  Emmanuel  Timoni,  in  1714  ;  and  many  inter- 
esting communications  on  the  subject  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Phil  Trans,  from  1714  to  1725.  It 
was  then  odled  "variolous  inoculation."  Dr. 
Jenner  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  cow-pox  in  1775,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1796  that  he  began  practically  to  inoculate  with 
vaccine  virus — in  fact,  to  practise  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, or,  as  it  subsequently  came  to  be  styled, 
vaccination.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  Dr. 
Byrom,  in  1725,  usea  a  word  the  very  object  of 
which  was  not  known  till  half  a  century  later.  As 
he  wrote  in  shorthand,  it  is  most  probable  that 
some  abbreviation  of  "  variolous  inoculation,"  per- 
haps va-in-tion,  has  been,  b^  mistake  of  the  tean- 
scriber,  converted  into  "vaccination."  I  believe  the 
original  note-books  of  Dr.  Byrom  have  been 
destroyed,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  with  accuracy  what  he  really  did 
refer  to.  Edward  Sollt. 

Sutton,  Snrrey. 

Ancient  Libraries  (6***  S.  viil  326.)— About 
eleven  years  ago,  when  a  student  of  ardiitectare, 
I  was  engaged  for  several  dajrs  measuring  up  the 
old  poric£  church  of  Wooten  Wawen,  and  noted 
the  old  library  in  the  south  chapel  referred  to  by 
your  contributor.  More  than  fifty  years  aeo  my 
father  was  a  scholar  in  the  Sunday  school,  then 
held  in  the  cha|>eL  If  he  remembers  rightly,  the 
library  was  then  much  more  extensive  than  the 
short  list  given  in  "  N.  Sc  Q."  shows  it  to  be  now. 
This  is  only  another  instance  of  the  serious  anti- 
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qimrian  losses  to  be  credited  to  simple  neglect. 
In  this  town  of  Leigh  is  an  old  library  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  volumes,  which  was  presented, 
about  1700,  to  the  Grammar  School  by  Mr.  Ealph 
Pilling,  the  master  at  the  time.  Most  of  the 
books  are  inscribed  with  the  donor's  name,  and  are 
prindpallj  school  editions,  classics,  and  religious 
writings  of  the  time  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth. 
I  have  roughly  catalogued  the  library,  and  am 
publishing  the  list  in  the  antiquarian  "Scrap  Book'' 
of  the  L^h  Chronicle,  The  books  are  in  a  very 
neglected  condition  ;  but  more  care  will  possibly 
be  taken  with  them  in  the  future.  Ealph  Pilling 
was  a  scholar  of  Manchester  School  and  Heskin 
Grammar  School.  Is  anything  known  of  him? 
From  his  books,  and  the  notes  he  made  in  them. 
Pilling  was  evidently  a  man  of  more  than  average 
intellectual  ability.  Josiah  Eose. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Extracts  from  Sermons  (5*^  S.  viii.  313.) — 
As  a  pendant  to  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson's  inter- 
esting extracts  from  sermons,  permit  me  to  offer 
yon  the  following  from  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  L,  Mayor  at  St.  Mary  Le  Bow^  July  26,  1685, 
"  being  the  day  of  public  Thanksgiving  for  His 
Majesties  late  victory  over  the  Eebeb,"  by  John 
Scott,  D.D.,  Eector  of  St.  Peter's  Poor,  London  : 

"I  now  proceed,  &c.,^  the  signal  defeat  and  over- 
throw of  this  late  Rebellion. 

"  For  considering  the  temper  and  aoality  of  the  per- 
sons of  which  this  unnatural  Rebelhon  was  composed 
a  very  small  prophet  may  easiljr  prognosticate,  to  what 
a  deplorable  condition  this  nation  must  have  been  re- 
duc'a,  if  it  had  prospered  and  succeeded;  for  it  was 
nothing  but  a  common  shore,  into  which  all  the  kennels 
of  the  Nation  ran,  being  partly  made  up  of  the  most 
debauch*d  and  profligate  Atheists,  that  had  broke 
through  all  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  stripped  them- 
selves 80  naked  of  all  the  show  of  piety  and  Y ertue,  that 
they  had  not  hypocrisie  enough  remaining  to  disguise 
their  lewd  and  viilanous  intentions ;  partly  of  beggarly 
male-contents,  who  had  no  other  way  to  repair  their 
broken  fortunes,  but  by  running  in  to  the  shipwrack  of 
the  Nation ;  but  chiefly  of  hot  brained  furious  Sectaries, 
whose  blind  Zeal,  like  the  Devil  in  the  possess'd  Man, 
threw  'em  into  Fire  and  Water,  transported  and  hurried 
'em  into  any  villany,  into  Perjury  and  Murder,  Treason 
and  Sacrilege,  and  would  not  permit  'em  to  stop  at  any- 
thing that  made  for  the  Interest  of  their  cause  :  Such 
were  the  Ingredients  of  this  poisonous  mixture :  So  that 
had  God  for  our  sins  permitted  it  to  prevail,  we  had 
quickly  seen  a  flourishmg  Kingdom,  sc,  seized  on, 
eaten  up  by  Lice,  by  a  swarm  of  the  basest  and  most 
infamous  Vermin  that  ever  bred  out  of  the  filth  of  a 
Nation ;  We  had  seen  the  Atheist  glutting  his  lust  with 
the  rapes  of  our  Wives  and  Daughters,  and  quaffing  the 
tears  of  Widows  and  Orphans ;  we  had  seen  the  beggar 
on  Horse-back  flaunting  in  the  spoils  of  our  fortunes, 
and  triumphing  on  the  heads  of  our  Nobles  and  Gentry : 
and  the  bloudy  Enthusiast  imbrewing  his  hands  in  LoyM 
bloud,  appeasing  his  furious  zeal  again  with  Royal  Sacri- 
fice, and  throwing  down  all  that  is  sacred,  &c.  In  a 
word  we  had  seen,  &c.,  our  Sacred  and  Virgin  Throne, 
to  our  everlasting  infamy,  deflowered  and  prophaned  by 
a  spurious  illegitmiate  Issue.  "—Pp.  25*27. 


The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill,  July  15,  1685.  The  sermon  from  which  the 
above  extracts  are  taken  was  preached  on  July  26, 
1685.    Did  John  Scott,  D.D.,  attain  promotion  I 

G.  H.  Haydon. 

Turkish  Orders  (5*»»  S.  viil  289.)—The  title 
ghdzi  is  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse 
in  his  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  5. 
VuUers  (Lexicon  Per8,-Lat)  translates  the  word 
by  "  pugnator  pro  fide  s.  miles  sacer,"  and  quotes 
the  definition  of  the  Borhdni  Qdtiu  (a  Persian  dic- 
tionary in  Persian)  in  support  of  this  translation. 
Meninski's  Lexicon  Arah.-Pers.-Turc,  also  contains 
the  meanings  "  victor,  heros."  Arabic  dictionaries 
define  the  word  :  "  Pugnator,  miles  ;  militum  in 
hostes  expeditionem  molientium  dux  et  prcefectus  ; 
titulus  eorum  qui  pro  fide  pugnant."  Malcolm 
(History  of  Persia,  edit.  1829,  i.  316)  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — 

*' At  the  death  of  Abou  Seyd,  Sultan  Hussein  Meerza, 
a  descendant  of  Timour,  made  himself  master  of  the 
empire  (a.d.  1468).  His  great  victories  over  the 
numerous  competitors  for  the  throne,  as  well  as  over 
the  Usbe^,  obtained  him  the  title  of  Gh&zee,  or 
the  victorious." 

Mr.  Redhouse  denies  this  meaning,  and  interprets 
ghdzi  "  one  who  fights  the  enemy  of  the  Muslim 
faith."  Berg6  (Diet,  Persan-Frang.)  translates 
"guerrier,  soldat  musulman";  Prof.  Palmer 
(fer8.'Eng,  Diet.),  "  a  warrior "  ;  and  Piatt,  in 
his  vocabulary  to  the  Gulistan,  "warrior,  con* 
queror,  one  who  wages  war  against  infidels." 

G.  A.   SCHRUMPF. 
Tettenhall  College. 

The  Turkish  title  of  honour,  gazi  or  ghazi,  is  ex- 
plained by  Barth^lemy  d'Herbelot  in  his  Biblio- 
thhque  Orientale,  It  signifies  a  **  conqueror,"  and 
was  originally  conferred  as  a  surname  upon  several 
princes  among  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  Turks, 
who  had  carried  on  war  against  the  infidels,  and 
had  extended  the  limits  of  Mahometanism. 

H.  Krebs,  Librarian. 

Oxford,  Taylorian  Library. 

See  Gladwin's  Persian  Diet,  Calcutta,  1809, 
p.  609  :  "  Qhazee,  champion  of  the  faith,  a  hero  "  ; 
Forbes,  Hindoostanee  Diet.,  1857  ;  and  probably 
any  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish  dictionaries. 

J.  C.  H. 

12,  Pelham  Crescent 

Robert  Hallum,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (5"* 
S.  viiL  343.)— An  engraving  of  this  brass  from  a 
rubbing  is  given  in  Archcedoaia,  vol  xxx.  p.  432. 
I  have  never  seen  the  original,  but  judging  by  the 
engraving,  which  is  now  before  me,  1  can  have 
hardly  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  is  of  English 
manufacture.  The  saint's  name  there  seems  to  be 
given  "  cuchberti,'*  but  in  the  copy  of  the  inscription 
that  is  given  in  the  text  whicn  accompanies  the  ^ 
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plate  it  is  "  cat^bertf  The  misspelling,  if  there 
oe  one,  of  St.  Cathbert's  name  is  no  argument 
against  the  brass  having  been  made  in  England. 
Blunders  in  spelling  are  by  no  means  rare  in 
English  inscriptions.  It  would  seem  that  when 
the  rubbing  for  this  plate  was  made,  in  or  before 
the  year  1842,  the  shield  which  should  have  con- 
tained the  bishop's  arms  was  wanting.  It  is  so 
represented  in  the  plate,  and  the  text  tells  us  that 
"the  metal  within  the  border  of  it  has  been 
removed."  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Heraldic  (5**»  S.  viii.  349.)—"  A  dragon  vert, 
spouting  out  fire  behind  and  before  proper,  stand- 
ing on  a  wheel  or,"  was  the  crest  of  the  Barons 
Somerville,  a  title  now  in  abeyance.  The  legend 
of  the  crest  may  be  found  in  the  Memorie  of  the 
SotnervUUSf  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  librai^  of 
the  British  Museum.  H.  D.  0. 

Durdey. 

The  "  Honourable  "  Mrs.  Btron  (5*^  S.  viii. 
345.)— Of  course  the  poet-peer  was  incorrect  in  so 
designating  his  mother,  and  equally  so  is  the  in- 
scription, attributed  to  him,  engraved  on  her  coffin. 
"The  Lady  Jean  Stuart,  daughter  of  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,"  was  certainly  not  the  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  from  whom  "the  Hon. 
Catherine  Gordon  Byron,  who  died  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  August  1,  1811,*'  is  said 
to  have  been  the  "lineal  descendant."  The 
Princess  Jc^nna,  or  Janet  (Jean),  so  called  after 
her  mother,  was  the  third  daughter  of  King 
James  I.,  and  called  "  the  mute  lady,"  from  her 
having  been  dumb.  She  was  contracted,  while 
very  young,  to  James  Douglas,  third  Earl  of 
Angus  (1437-49),  but  had  no  issue  by  that  in- 
completed marria^,  and  about  1456  became  the 
wife  of  James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Morton  by  his  brother-in-law.  King 
James  II.,  in  consequence  of  that  alliance,  March 
14, 1458,  and  they  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
She  died  before  1490,  and  the  first  Earl  of  Morton, 
her  husband,  in  1498-9.  There  is  singular  and 
certainly  discreditable  oonfusion  as  regards  the 
marriages  of  the  six  daughters  of  James  I.,  King 
of  Scots,  the  best  article  on  the  subject  being 
an  interesting  account  of  that  monarch's  family 
by  David  Laing  {Proc.  Soa  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iiL  pp.  87-100),  and  in  "Remarks 
on  that  Account  of  the  Daughters  of  James  I.," 
by  the  late  Alexander  Sinclair,  privately  printed, 
a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Idling. 
But  a  few  errors  have  even  crept  into  both  these 
accounts,  which  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  rectify 
with  full  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  my  deductions, 
if  it  is  not  presumptuous  for  me  to  differ  from  two 
such  antiquaries  and  writers  in  their  careful  deduc- 
tions and  genealogical  notices. 

TheEarlof  Huntley  was  married  to  the  Princess 


Annabella,  sixth  and  youngest  daughter  of  King 
James  I.,  and  Mrs.  Byron's  descent  must  have 
been  from  her  third  son.  Sir  WiUiam  Crordon,  of 
Qight  and  Schiwes,  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  was 
kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  Sept.  9,  1513, 
leaving  issue.  A.  S.  A. 

Kichmond. 

Kalahanca  Cats  (5*^*  S.  viiL  349.)— Calamanco 
was  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  woollen  staff 
which  had  a  fine  gloss,  and  was  usually  chedcered 
in  the  warp,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent  had  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  of  a  tortoise-shell  cat — at  all 
events,  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  the  latter  being 
called  Calamanco  cats.  H.  Fishttick. 

Trustworthiness  of  Memoirs  (6^  S.  viiL 
309.)— A  general  discussion  of  the  respective 
claims  to  authenticity  of  the  hosts  of  memoirs 
published,  especiallv  during  the  present  century, 
at  Brussels  and  elsewhere  would  be  not  unin- 
teresting. 

I  have  in  my  possession  certain  soi-du€tnt 
Mimoires  du  Cardinal  Dubois  (ii^me  edition, 
Bruxelles,  H.  Tarlier  et  Aug.  Wahlen,  1829), 
36mo.,  5  vols.,  as  to  which  I  shall  be  obliged  for 
information.  I  in  the  mean  time  presume  them 
spurious,  although  the  "  editor "  in  his  atfant- 
propos  is  very  anxious  to  persuade  us  to  the  con- 
trary.   I  abstract  his  account  of  their  origin : — 

"^  L*hi8toin  retirera  done  qoelque  avantage  de  la  publi- 
cation des  mimoires  in^diia  da  Cardinal  Dubois,  qui 
portent  avcc  eux  un  ctractere  d*autbenticit6  plus  iir^- 

cosables  encore  qae  let  pretives  que  je  puis  foumir 

Voici  ]es  d6^b  lee  plus  circonstanct^  sur  leur  origtBe. 
Ces  m^moires,  qui  8*anretent  au  mois  de  Janvier  de 
rann6e  1723,  partietent  d'aprte  plusienrs  passages  avoir 

6t6  oommencM  Tann^  pr^^dente -^P^  1<^  ™<^  du 

Cardinal  Dubois,  arrive  Te  10  ao^t,  1723,  ces  nt^moire?, 
entl^rement  Merits  de  sa  main,  fnrent  voles  par  LareTgue, 
un  de  809  secretaires,  le  mdme  qui  composa,  par  ordre  du 
Cardinal  Pleury,  la  vie  priy6e  de  Dubois,  iroprim^e  i>our 

la  premiere  fois  en  1789 Ses  fonctions  le  relenmient 

dans Imt^rieur du  cardinal-ministre ;  un  abas  de  confi- 
anee  condamnable  lui  apprit  la  nature  de  ce  mamiscrit 
original :  il  I'emporta  dans  le  dessein  de  le  rendre  bien 
Cher  aux  h^ritiers.  Dubois,  frfere  du  d^funt,  directeur 
des  ponts  et  chauss^es,  arait  eu  connaissance  de  ces 
mdmoires,  il  s'6tonna  de  ne  point  les  trouver  dans  )a 

succession,   et n'6pargna   rien   pour    decourrtr    en 

quelles  mains  its  ^talent  tomb^.  Les  recfa^cbes  furent 
inutiles... .  .Lavetgne  attendit  deux  ou  trois  ans  la  mort 
ou  du  moins  la  di^^ce  des  principanx  amis  du  cardini], 
et  lorsqu'il  crut  pouvoir  le  faire  sans  danger,  il  propoea 
sous  main  racqmsition  du  manuscrit  h.  direrses  pereonnes 
intlresa^s.  La  bruit  de  Texistence  de  ces  mfmoirea 
parriat  k  Versailles,  et  bien  des  craintes  se  r6veillte*ent. 
M.  d'Argenson,  lieutenant  de  police,  fut  mis  sur  la  vote, 
LaTergne  conduit  k  la  Bastille,  et  les  m6moires  r6ant8 
aux   autres  papiers  de  Dubois"  [at  the  Ministry  of 

Foreign  Affairs  J "Lesm^moires  sont  encore  enfoois 

aux  arcbiTes."  [The  Comte  de  Maurepas  having  caused 
the  memoirs  to  be  copied,  the  narratiTe  oontinoes:] 
"Cette  copte  exacte  devint   la  propri6t6  de    Mender 

flusieurs  ann^es  apr^s  la  mort  de  M.  de  Maurepas,  en 
781 II  ne  songea  &  faire  imprimer  ces  m^moires  que 
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dans  lea  derniers  temps  de  sa  vie ;  il  ayait  memo  traits 
de  leur  publication  avec  un  libraire.  Mais  comme  il 
tenaife  k  ne  pas  se  dessaisir  du  manoscrit  deM.de  Maure- 
pas,  de  la  plus  belle  ^riture  et  oni6  de  dessins  h.  la 
plume,  il  en  fit  une  copie  sar  laqnelle  ces  m^moires  sont 

Subli^fl  pour  la  premidre  fois.    Le  manuscrit  de  M.  de 
laurepas  n'existe  plus  malheureusement." 

The  "  editor"  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  this 
third  copy  Mercier  had  clearly  already  made  altera- 
tions "  dans  ie  but  de  voiler  le  trop  nu  de  quelques 
tableaux,''  and  that  he  himself,  aided  by  the  counsel 
of  the  editor  of  J^Iadame  Du  Barri's  memoirs,  had 
also  "fait  les  retranchemens  et  les  modifications  que 
le  gout  actuel  rendait  indispensables."  This  avant- 
propos  is  signed  only  " P.  L.  J"  Perhaps  I  am 
displaying  ignorantia  crassa  by  even  seeking  in- 
formation on  the  subject ;  but  "  N.  &  Q."  is  for 
the  benefit  of  "general  readers"  as  well  as  of  the 
learned,  and  one  ought  never  to  be  ashamed  to  ask 
questions.  Middle  Templar. 

English  Translations  of  Dante  (5"»  S.  viii. 
365.) — Mr.  Bouchier  has  omitted  the  following  : 
Joseph  Hume,  Inferno  only,  1812.  In  his  list,  for 
J.  W.  Parsons  (translator  of  the  Inferno  and  nine 
etuiti  of  the  Purgatorio)  read  Thomas  William 
Parsons.  It  is  worth  a  note  that  Nathaniel 
Howard's  translation  of  the  Inferno  was  made 
when  he  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.  My  copy 
was  given  by  him  to  John  Britton,  and  has  the 
recipient's  signature,  and  a  note  of  the  author's  age 
in  the  same  handwriting.  Of  the  Ftta  Nuova  I 
have  two  English  versions  :  that  of  Theodore 
Martin,  1862,  and  that  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
1867.  Jabbz. 

Atbeneum  Qub. 

"  A  colt's  tooth  "  (6"»  S.  viiL  34a)— I  take 
the  meaning  to  be  jnst  what  your  correspondent 
assumes  it  to  be.  Sbakspeare  {Htn,  VIIL,  Act  i. 
6c  3)  makes  the  Lord  Chamberlain  tell  Lord 
&jid8,  "  Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cut  yet,"  and  the 
allusion  is  fully  explained  by  the  context.  In 
the  ChUter  of  CoUman  Strtet,  Act  iv.  sa  4,  there 
occurs,  "  I  have  one  tooth  left  yet,  colonel,  and 
that's  a  colt's  one."  Here  also  the  meaning  is 
plain.  Perhaps  an  apt  illustration  may  be  found 
in  one  of  Little's  poems,  where  mention  is  made 
of  '^  an  amorous  youth  "  who  made  some  blunder 
about  his  lawful  resting-place  ;  "  but,"  says  the 
t     lyrist, 

**  I  own  I  ne'er  bad  such  a  liquorish  tooth 

As  to  wish  to  be  there  in  his  stead." 

This,  I  should  think,  might  settle  the  question, 

eq>ecially  looking  to  the  tooth  in  connexion  with 

the  animal, — 

"  For  young  hot  colls  being  raged  do  rage  the  more." 

Richard  IL,  Act  iL  so.  1. 

In  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters  to  the  Earl  of 

Stnfford  (written  from  Arlington  Street,  Sept.  13, 

1759)  he  says  :  '^This  noble  summer  is  not  yet 

07cr  with  us.    It  seems  to  have  cast  a  colt's  week" 


Week  is  in  italics,  and  somewhere  (though  I  regret 
to  say  I  have  lost  my  reference)  I  have  seen  the 
passage  explained  as  a  joke,  in  which  week  is  sub- 
stituted for  toothf  the  interpretation  being,  "  The 
summer  seems  to  have  renewed  its  freshness." 

W.  T.  M. 
Sbinfield  Grove. 

The  meaning  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the 
horse  as  it  arrives  at  maturity  shedding  its  colt's 
teeth.  The  milk  incisors  appear  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days.  The  four  middle  ones  (nippers)  are 
shed  at  thirty  months ;  the  four  following  at  forty- 
two  months  ;  and  the  four  external  at  fifty-four 
months,  or  four  years  and  a  half  The  first  two 
molar  teeth,  or  milk  grinders,  appear  in  each  jaw, 
and  on  each  side,  about  the  eighth  day,  and  are 
shed  about  the  thirtieth  or  thirty-second  month ; 
the  third  milk  grinder  in  the  third  year,  and  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  last  posterior  grinder 
appears.  This  allusion  to  the  teeth  of  horses  and 
also  of  sheep  is  very  common  ;  and  "  getting  very 
lo7ig  in  the  tooth"  is  a  common  expression  for 
getting  old.  Gibbks  Rigaud. 

Oxfoi-d. 

The  colt's  front  teeth,  which  are  short  and 
round,  and  twelve  in  number,  are  shed  at  the  rate 
of  four  annually.  As  long  as  one  remains,  the 
horse  must  be  under  five  years  old.  The  expres- 
sion "  having  a  colt's  tooth"  means  that  the  person 
bears  proofs  of  youth.  J.  C.  M. 

Lord  Btron  (6*»»  S.  viii.  367.)— Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  has  not  examined  carefully  Murray's  edition 
of  Lord  Byron's  Poems.  The  "  Elegiac  Stanzas  on 
the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.,"  are  printed 
at  p.  560  of  the  one  volume  edition,  8vo.,  London, 
1837  ;  and  in  the  edition  of  the  same  year  in  ten 
pocket  volumes  they  appear  at  p.  117  of  the  third 
volume  of  "Miscellanies,"  in  both  cases  duly 
indexed.  J.  F.  M. 

The  poem  "  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  " 
is  included  in  both  the  editions  of  Byron's  Poems 
which  I  possess,  viz.  1815,  2  vols.,  Murray,  p.  263, 
and  1832,  14  vols,  (including  the  Life),  Murray, 
p.  268.  J.  W.  W. 

See  the  one  volume  edition  of  Byron's  Poetical 
Works,  edit.  1847,  p.  560.      Mabkl  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

These  verses  are  in  both  my  editions  of  Byron's 
Poems,  namely,  one  in  8  vols.,  1853,  and  the  Pearl 
edition,  1867,  both  published  by  Murray. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Mr.  Stock  will  find  the  lines  he  quotes  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  Galignani's  Paris 
edition  of  Byron's  works,  1831.  G.  S. 

[Two  other  correspondents  mention  Qalignani*s  c< 
tions  of  1826  and  1828  as  containing  the  poem,]         ^ 
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A  Black  Regiment  (5«^  S.  viii.  147,  276,  396.) 
— A  black  regiment,  %,e.  one  composed  of  black 
men,  has  never  been  quartered  in  England.  "  The 
Queen's  black  regiment "  was  no  doubt  so  called 
from  its  clothing,  or  more  probably  its  armour. 
Eboracum  corrects  H.  P.  for  saying  that  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards  were  called  the  Black  Horse  on 
account  of  their  facings,  and  maintains  that  they 
obtained  the  sobriquU  from  the  colour  of  their 
troop  horses.  I  presume  that  he  has  authority  for 
the  assertion,  but  Cannon,  in  his  Records  of  the 
regiment,  states  that  they  were  "usually  desig- 
nated the  Fourth  Irish  Horse,  and  sometimes  the 
Black  Horse  from  the  distinguishing  colour  or 
facings  of  the  regiment"  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  were  ever  mounted  on  black  horses.  The 
5th  Dragoon  Guards  were  called  the  Green  Horse 
from  their  green  facings^hich  they  acquired  in 
1717,  and  not  from  the  Hanoverian  badge  which 
they  bear  on  their  standards,  in  common  with 
several  other  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
which  beyond  the  distinction  has  no  bearing  on 
the  title  of  the  regiment  The  West  India  regi- 
ments were  the  first  black  troops  that  fought  under 
the  royal  British  standard.  S.  D.  Scott. 

"The  Silvery  Tide"  (5"»  S.  viiL  344.)7-Mr. 
Mater  asks  for  some  more  stanzas  of  this'  song. 
I  send  some  more,  which  are  all  that  I  can  now 
recollect  An  old  nurse,  a  Dorsetshire  woman, 
used  to  sing  the  whole  ballad  to  me  when  I  was 
a  child.  You  will  agree,  I  believe,  in  thinking 
that  my  version— although  probably  not  altogether 
correct — has  less  evidence  of  "  improvement,"  and 
is,  therefore,  probably  more  genuine  than  that 
which  you  have  already  printed  : — 

"ThI  SiLVlKT  TiDl. 

The  tane,  with  slight  alterations,  is  that  of  The  Poacher. 
1. 
'Twas  of  a  lovely  maiden 
Who  dwelt  bj  the  sea-side ; 
Her  lovely  form  and  features. 
She  was  called  the  Tillage  bride. 
Her  loTely  form,  &c. 

2. 
Twas  of  a  young  sea  captain 
Who  Mary's  heart  had  gained  ; 
And  true  she  was  to  Henry 
While  on  the  ragiuK  main. 
And  true  she  was,  &c. 

3. 
One  mom  while  she  was  walking 
For  to  take  the  air. 
She  met  an  artful  villain, 
Of  all  things  else  there. 
She  met,  &c. 

4. 
Then  said  this  artful  villain, 
'  Consent  to  be  my  bride, 
Or  sink,  or  swim,  or  float, 
All  down  the  siWerv  tide. 
Or  sink,  or  swim,'  kc. 


*  Oh,  no,'  said  lorely  Mar/, 

'  My  Towa  I  never  can  break  ; 
For  Henry  1  love  dearly, 
I  '11  die  for  his  sweet  sake. 
For  Henry,'  &c. 

6. 
With  a  handkerchief  he  bound  her  o'er. 
And  plunged  her  0T«r  the  side ; 
And  to  and  fro  she  went  floating 
All  down  the  siWery  tide. 
And  to  and  fro,  &c. 

7. 
Young  Henry  he  did  come  home, 
His  heart  was  full  of  glee 
To  think  he  should  be  happy. 
And  fix  the  wedding  day. 
To  think,  &c. 

8. 

*  I  fear  your  true  lore  *s  murdered/ 
Her  ageid  parents  cried ; 

*  For  to  and  fro  she  goes  floating 
All  down  the  silrery  tide. 

For  to  and  fro/ "  &c. 

Alice  B. 
Lyme  Regis. 

AuTHOBS  OP  Books  Wanted  (5***  S.  viiL  370, 
399.)— 

The  following  anonymous  publications  are  by  Rer. 
Robert  Armitage,  of  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxford,  Rector  of  East- 
hope,  Salop,  who  died  Jan.  80, 1852,  set  forty-six : — 

1.  Dr.  Hookwell,  a  NoTel,  1842. 

2.  The  Primitiye  Church  in  its  Episcopacy,  1844. 
S.  The  Penscellwood  Papers,  1846. 

4.  Ernest  Singleton,  a  Novel,  184a 

5.  Doctor  Johnson,  his  Religious  Life  and  his  Death, 
1850.  W.  H.  Allsutt. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5^  S.  viii. 
188,  219,  240.)— 

''  Set  now  ^our  sweethart  upon  a  bench. 
And  kisse  her,  kisse  her." 
This  quotation  is  one  of  deven  propounded  by  Mr.  Qosse 
occurring  in  Jan  Jansx  Starter's  Frietche  Lusi-Hof. 
Mr.  Chappell  has  traced  eight  of  these  to  their  respectire 
sources,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  above  is  one  of  the  three 
unknown  to  that  eminent  authority,  we  may  conclude 
its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  is,  bowerer, 
*'  a  dialogue  for  two  voyces  "  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  book  of  **  Select  Musicall  Ayra  and  Dia* 
logues,  in  Three  Bookes,  &c.  Composed  by  these  seTcrall 
Excellent  Masters  in  Musick,  vis.,  Dr.  John  Wilwn, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Lanneare  [and  seven  others!  London, 
Printed  by  T.  H.  for  John  Playford,  &c.,-  1653,  sm.  foL, 
which  begins  "  I  prithee  keep  my  sheep  for  me :  Clorillo, 
wilt  thou,  tell  1 "  and  concludes  thus  (I  copy  the  musical 
re|)etition),  **  Thus  Strephon  bold  layd  down  hb  loToly 
Phillis,  And  kist  her  breathlesse,  and  kist  her  breathlesse 
upon  a  bank  of  Lillies.'*  Now  this,  though  not  the  same, 
is  so  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  the  Starter  quotation 
that  it  might  be  a  more  elaborated  variation  on  his 
simpler  rustic  lyric.  But  it  is  quite  possible  Starter  has 
himself  consciously  altered  his  quotation  from  the  ori- 
ginal, for  this  is  not  a  motto,  like  the  rest  of  the  quota- 
tions, prefixed  to  a  song  or  poem,  but  will  be  found  to 
occur  m  the  body  of  a  rhymed  speech,  half  English, 
half  Dutch,  spoken  by  an  Englishman,  in  a  piece  where 
Spaniard,  Italian,  Frenchman,  High-Dntchman,  Nether- 
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1nnd«r,  Fricfian,  and  Latioist  deliver  themselyes  each 
characteristically  for  a  stanza  of  eight  lines.  In  this 
case,  hendi  is  required  to  rhynie  with  wench.  The  actual 
quotation  is  written  in  mj  edition,  *'  Set  nou  your  swiet- 
hart  Tppon  a  hench  And  kiss  her,  kiss  her."  It  occurs 
on  signature  6  (there  is  no  pagination  to  this  part  of  the 
Tolnme)  of  the  Boertighedtrit  which  is  printed  at  the 
▼olume^s  end,  after  the  last  (201)  page  of  the  Lutt-ffof. 
The  title-page  of  mj  edition  is  undated,  but  what  I  sup- 
pose is  the  date  of  the  book's  licensing  is  given  in  1621. 
Still  I  fancy  mine  is  the  1634  (fifth  or  sixth)  edition,  from 
the  pagination  agreeing  as  regards  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Ohappeirs  edition  under  '*I  have  a  love  that'sfaire.'* 
See  Bishop  Percv's  Folio  Manuscript,  edited  by  Messrs. 
FumiTall  and  Hales,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  London,  Triibner, 
1867-68,  8to.,  4  vols.  One  air  goes  to  PtckingtorCt  Pond. 
Is  this  tune  known]  Zero. 

(5"»  S.  Tiii.  889.) 
In  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  (Edipe,  Act  ir.  sc.  1,  Jocaste 

'*  Noe  prStree  ne  sent  pas  ce  qu  un  yarn  peuple  pense  ,* 
Notre  cr6dulit6  fait  toute  leur  science." 
The  first  line  is  generally  altered  to  "  Les  pretres  "  (in- 
stead of  "  Nos  prStres ''),  as  Apis  has  given  it ;  but  the 
above  is  Voltaire's  text  A.  Bsljamb. 

Voltaire's  biographer,  Condorcet,  remarks  on  these 
lines :  "  Ces  vers  si  c61dbres  furent  le  premier  cri  d'une 
guerre  que  la  mort  m^me  de  Voltaire  n'a  pu  6teindre." 

R*  S*  K. 
**  And  thou,  too,  Scott !  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  feud : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  (not  hrain»)  for 

hire; 
Enough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire  ! " 
From  Byron's  English  Bardt  and  Scotch  Revievers. 

Fredk.  Kule. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Emhlemet    and   Epiorames.    [a.d.    1600,  by   Francis 
Thynne,  Lancaster  Herald,  Author  of  Animadveirhns 
on  SpeghCs  Edition  qf  Chaucer's  Worh,  1698,  &c.] 
Edited   bv  F.   J.   Fumivall,    M.A.  Camb.     (Early 
English  Text  Society.) 
Cursor  Mundi  {the  Cursur  o'  (he  World).    A  Northum- 
brian Poem   of  the   Fourteenth  Century,  in  Four 
Versions,  Two  of  them  Midland.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Richard   Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part    IV.     (Early 
English  Text  Society.) 
The  Itomance  of  Guy  of   Warmck.     The  Second  or 
fifteenth  Century  Version.     Edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
Zupitza.     Part  11.     (Early   English  Text  Society, 
Extra  Series.) 
Remkhbiriko  the  interest  with  which  we  read  Thynne's 
A  nimadversions  when  we  commenced  our  study  of  the 
father  of  English  poetry  in  Pickering's  beautiful  reprint 
of  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  we  heartily 
thank  Mr.  Fumivall  for  having  printed  these  Emhlemes 
and  Spigrames,  though  they  may  be  "  dull  and  poor." 
But  we  wish  that  he  had  contented  himself  with  point- 
ing out  the  many  curious  illustrations  of  our  early 
writers  and  manners  which  are  scattered  among  them, 
and  not  in  doing  so  given  us  such  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  the  poor  Lancaster  Herald,  "  wife  worrid" 
and  dying  "of  drink  and  gout,"  as  he  has  managed  to 
convey  in  his  "Forewords."     One  must  not  always 
JaJ,««  »  man  by  what  he  writes.    Many  a  good  and  ex- 
cellent fellow  in  ordinary  life  no  sooner  takes  pen  in 
hand  than  he  ceases  to  be  discreet,  and  runs  amuck  and 


tilts  at  everybody  right  and  left.  The  other  volumes 
whose  titles  head  this  notice  will  not  be  a  whit  less 
welcome  to  all  the  members  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  contains 
very  nearly  the  completion  of  the  text,  so  that  they  may 
soon  look  for  the  learned  and  indefatigable  editor^ 
illustrations  and  comments  on  this  most  interesting  four- 
teenth century  poem.  Dr.  Zupitza  has  completed,  in  the 
volume  just  issued,  his  edition  of  the  second  or  fifteenth 
century  version  of  Ouy  of  Warvidt;  and  as  in  the  learned 

Sreface  to  it  the  editor  tells  us  the  last  volume  of  the 
fiddle  English  Ouy  Romances  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  general  introduction,  literary  as  well  as  philological,  we 
shall  look  anxiously  for  what  Dr.  Zupitza  has  to  tell  us 
of  this  once  popular  and  most  doughty  hero  and  his  story. 

TJie  Library  Journal.     September,  1877.    4to.     (New 

York  ;  London,  Rivers,  13,  Paternoster  Row.) 
We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  useful  publication,  which  now  bears  the  above 
title,  instead  of  the  more  restrictive  one  of  **  American  " 
Library  Journal.  To  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  technical 
is  to  recommend  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended. Without  desirins  to  invoke  a  storm  of  replies, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  the  librarians  who  advocate 
full  title-pages  think  of  the  title  to  their  own  journal. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  give  it  verbatim;  in  fact,  we 
imagine  that  task  would  puzzle  any  system  but  Mr. 
Stevens's  photo-bibliography.  The  title-nage  contains 
several  hundred  words,  over  a  score  of  eaitors'  names, 
and  a  table  of  contents.  This  number  is  devoted  to  a 
report  of  the  second  American  Conference  of  Librarians, 
and  starts  with  an  interesting  and  energetic  address  by 
the  president,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor. 

If  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Mitchell  on  English  and 
Continental  librarians  ("  sleepy  custodians  of  literary 
treasure,"  they  are  termed)  are  not  very  complimentary, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  they  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  deserved.  It  is  hinted  that  the  number  for 
November  will  be  given  up  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  held  at  the  London  Institution  last 
October,  and  that  number  will  therefore  be  of  special 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Familiar  English  Quotations.  (Whittaker  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Gent  has  added  to  the  already  existing  books  of 
quotations  one  which  from  its  size  may  aptly  be  called 
a  hand-book.  It  consists  of  116  16mo.  pages,  with,  on 
an  average,  about  eight  familiar  quotations  on  each,  and 
is  printed  in  excellent  type. 


Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  *' Christmas,"  without 
delay] 

The  Portrait  of  Mart,  Queen  op  Scots,  in  the 
Hall  op  the  Scottish  Corporation,  Crake  Court.— 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  most  interesting  letter 
that  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  16th  inst.,  from  Mr. 
George  Scharf,  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  :— 

"  The  widely-extended  popularity  of  portraits  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  vast  number  of  false  claimants 
to  that  distinction,  may,  perhaps,  justify  my  offering,  at 
the  present  juncture,  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  few 
authentic  representations  of  that  Princess,  which 
perished  in  the  fire  on  the  14th  at  the  hall  of  the 
Scottish  Corporation.  The  disastrous  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  venerable  building  in  Crane  Court  consumed 
the  fine  hall  formerly  occunled  by  the  RoyiJ  Society^ 
which  had  undergone  no  ciuzige  since  the  time  when 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  occupied  the  Presidential  chair.    The> 
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picture  of  Manr,  Queen  of  Scots,  had  been  prefented  to 
tiie  Scottish  Corporation  by  Mr.  James  DongUs,  in 
1753.  It  exhibited  the  Qoeen  at  full  length,  the  siie  of 
1^  dressed  in  a  long  black  gown,  the  folds  of  which 
entireiy  concealed  her  feet,  standing  on  a  ricblj-pat- 
teroed  Persian  carpet 

"  Her  right  hand,  destitute  of  rings,  rested  on  a  table 
cotered  with  a  rod  cloth,  and  her  left  hnag  carelessly 
down  at  her  side.  Her  white  headdress  was  of  the 
form  nsvally  associated  with  her  name.  Outside,  and 
behind  her  lace  ruff,  was  a  large  apparatus  of  gauze 
b«wed  out  on  each  side  with  wire,  like  butterfties' 
wings,  which  is  not  unfreqnently  to  be  met  with  on  por- 
tntiis  of  Queen  Eliaabeth  and  Catherine  de  MedicL 
The  faee  was  seen  in  three-quarters,  turned  to  the 
spectator's  left,  and  the  eyes,  as  in  all  genuine  portraits 
of  Mary,  were  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  the  white  being 
somewhat  of  a  bluish  hue.  The  black  dress  had  tight- 
fitting  slecTes  with  lace  cuffs,  and  was  cut  square  abore 
the  bosom.  The  space  between  this  and  her  necklace 
was  filled  with  quilted  white  linen.  She  wore  black 
earrings  and  a  black  metal  chain  round  the  waist  The 
picture  was  on  canvas,  and  corresponded  with  the  well- 
known  pictures  on  panel  at  Hardwick  Hall  and  Hatfield 
House.  These  were  painted  by  Oudry,  at  Sheflleld,  in 
1578.  On  the  frame  of  the  Scottish  Corporation  por- 
trait was  a  long  Latin  inscription,  copied,  no  doubt, 
from  one  that  had  previously  occupied  a  blank  space  on 
the  canva?  above  the  table,  and  which  seems,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  to  have  been  carefully  obliterated. 

*'  The  inscription,  which  retains  its  original  pUce  in 
the  Hardwick  and  Hatfield  pictures,  was  as  follows: 

MARIA  .  D  .  G  .  SCOTIA  .  PIISSIMA  .  BEGINA  .  PRAHCIiE  . 
DOTARIA  .  AKNO  .  ATATI8  .  RtGlTlQ  .  36  .  ANGLIC^  . 
OAPTIVIT  .  10  .  S  .  H  .  1578. 

"  The  Scottish  Corporation  picture  was  doubtless  a 
contemporary  copy,  taken  from  the  Sheflield  type,  and 
considerably  improved  by  the  artist  The  expression  of 
the  face  was  rendered  more  pleasing,  and  the  position 
of  the  very  long  fingers  made  more  eleij^ant  The  white 
linen  which  covered  her  neck  was  in  this  enriched  with 
crossed  strings  of  pearls,  like  lattice  work,  and  a  gauze 
veil  hanging  from  the  back  of  the  head  was  omitted. 
These  were  the  only  differences.  The  remarkable  cross 
with  a  rosary,  attached  to  her  left  side,  appeared  in  this 
as  in  the  other  Sheffield  portraits.  Each  limb  of  the 
cross  contained  a  Gothic  letter  <  s,'  and  in  the  centre  a 
group  of  Susannah  and  the  Slders,  surrounded  by  the 
motto  *Angu8ti8B  undique.'  Other  repetitions  of  this 
type  of  picture  may  be  seen  at  Cobham  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Damley,  and  at  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  modified  into  a  half-length,  from  Beau- 
repaire,  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  the  Brocas  family. 
The  Crane  Court  picture  was  contributed  to  the  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Portraits  at  South  Kensington  in  1866, 
and  a  faint  record  of  it  is  preserved  in  a  photograph 
which  was  taken  on  a  small  scale." 

Selborrb  Churoh,  always  to  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Gilbert  White,  has  just  undergone  partial  re- 
storation, great  care  having  been  taken  to  preserve  all  old 
features,  however  insignificant,  under  tne  direction  of 
Mr.  William  White,  P.  8.  A.,  grand-nephew  of  the  great 
naturalist 

Mb.  C.  Hindlbt.— May  I  ask,  without  offence, 
whether  the  translator  of  Dante,  of  this  name,  whose 
prose  version  of  the  Inferno  was  published  in  1842,  was 
—is  I  should  say— the  author  of  the  clever  skit  on 
Mother  Shipton's  prophecies,  which  was  photographed 
and  largely  circulated,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  credu- 
lous unlearned  1  If  so,  1  presume  he  is  the  editor  of 
the  Old-Book  Collectors*  MUetUany  and  the  Jtoxbttrgke 


Ballads;  but  I  should  like  positive  information  on  the 
point,  and  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  welcome  to  others 
who  value  the  enterprise  and  aceuraey  shewn  by  the 

roe  of  those  reprints.  Jabcs. 

Athensum  Club. 


Oh  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  <^  good  faith. 

T.  N.r-With  regard  to  the  alteraUons  recantly 
effected  in  the  model  obelisk  in  Parliament  Square,  the 
Ttnus  of  the  13th  inst  says:— "The  pedestal  is  now 
10  ft  4^  in.  in  height  It  has  been  made  slightly  taper- 
ing, being  10  ft  3  in.  at  the  base  and  but  9  ft  5  in.  at 
the  summit  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  learned  Nolaon  Obdiats, 
distinctly  states  that  the  Egyptians  always  made  the 

Kdestals  of  these  monuments  taper  slightly  upwards, 
:e  the  shafts.  Between  the  Parliameni  Square  pedee- 
tal  and  the  steps,  three  in  number,  as  before,  there  ia 
now  seen  a  stylobate,  11  ft  6  in.  square  and  3^  ft  high. 
The  height  of  each  of  the  steps  is  1  ft  10|  in.,  or  5  ft. 
74  in.  for  the  whole.    The  topmost  st^  is  14  ft  4  ia., 

the  next  17  a,  and  the  lowest  20  ft  square. With 

the  platform,  the  total  elevation  of  the  supports  would 
be  22^  ft,  which,  added  to  the  hei^t  of  the  shaft  from 
base  to  apex,  which  is  68  ft.  5i  in^  gives  within  half  an 
inch  of  91  ft  in  all." 

Mil  W.  F.  Carter  (Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxford)  writes  :— 
"  As  I  shall  be  at  Lichfield  in  the  Christmas  vacation,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  assist  your  correspondent  (mwU,  p.  400) 
in  the  inquiry  he  speaks  of.  Peihaps  he  will  write  to 
me." 

Edward  Norman  will  find  that  he  has  been  antici- 
pated (ante,  p.  417).  The  edition  referred  to  has  no 
especial  merit  That  of  1826  contains  one  or  two  short 
poems  that  are  certainly  not  Lord  Byron's. 

G.  Garwood  asks  for  the  best  pedigiree  of  the  family 
of  Nicholas  Wadham,  founder  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  and  whether  tiie  family  is  extinct  in  the  male 
line. 

H.  E.  WiLKncsoN  (Anerley.)— The  payment  of  the 
RtyxHm  Donum  ceasea  with  ine  disestaUishment  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

D.  6.  B.— The  parallelism  in  the  passages  from  Tenny- 
son and  Anacreon,  and  in  thoee  from  Tennyson  and 
Goethe,  has  been  frequently  noticed. 

Miss  Martin  (Newland  Hurst,  Droitwich)  is  obliged 
to  an  anonymous  donor  for  six  impressions  of  Sir  WiUnun 
Pigott's  book-plate. 

C.  W.  J.— Please  to  repeat  your  query,  and,  in  doing 
so,  to  describe  the  coat  of  arms. 

BsoKBNHAM  asks  why  the  county  of  Kent  has  the 
motto  *'  Inricta  "  under  the  crest  of  a  rampant  hone. 

Edmund  Randolph.— Letter  forwarded  to  Mr.  E.  M. 
BoTLB.    It  was  this  gentleman  who  raised  the  query. 

W.  B.  (New  Kent  Road.)— We  have  no  occasion  for 
the  services  kindly  offered. 

Herksntrctdb  :  F.  C.  Brooke.— Letters  forwarded. 

A  CouNTT  Solicitor.— See  Lat  diet,  reeuperare, 

Hafiz.— Next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addresMd  to  *'  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—AdvertiaeBenti  and 
Business  Letters  to  ''The  Publisher"— at  tiie  Ottee,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decKae  to  retam  eom- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  net  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  ex 
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A  FOLKLOEB  SOCIETY. 

Those  only  who  know  the  fascination  which  the 
subject  of  popular  antiquities,  superstitions,  and 
traditions  has  had  for  me  horn  the  time  I  read  Sir 
Francis  Palffrare's  learned  and  amusing  articles 
upon  it  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  and  Sir  Walter 
S6ott*s  charming  essay  on  fairy  mythology,  in  his 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  can  understand  the  pleasure  with  whida 
I  read,  in  "N.  &  Q."  of  Feb.  12,  1876,  St. 
Swithin's  happy  su^nestion  of  a  folk-lore  society. 
From  causes  with  which  it  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence to  trouble  your  readers,  I  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  wish  the  proposal  €bd-speed,  which 
I  did  in  "  N.  &  Q."  of  July  1  following,  in  a  short 
paper  signed  An  Old  Folk-Lorist,  which  con- 
tained sufficient  indications  as  to  who  the  writer 
was  ;  at  all  events  I  believe,  from  the  manner  in 
which  St.  Swithin  (vi.  91)  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  suggesting  I  should  play  grandfather  to 
the  bantling  of  my  own  offspring,  "  N.  &  Q.,"  that 
there  was  at  least  one  who  recognized  me. 

Nothing  but  the  reasons  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  prevented  my  responding  to  so  flattering 
an  invitation,  and  placing  the  experience  in  the 
management  of  such  a  society  which  I  had  acquired 
daring  my  thirty-four  years'  connexion  with  the 
first  of  all  such  societies,  the  Camden,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  folk-lore  loving  public. 


But  non  stnri  qualis  eram.  My  readiness  to  work 
in  so  good  a  cause  is  not  backed  by  an.  equal 
ability ;  and  I  fear  a  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  St.  Swithin,  hampered  as  it  was  by  the 
conflict  between  my  will  and  my  ability,  has  done 
more  harm  than  good  by  putting  off  its  formation ; 
and  it  is  by  way  of  apology  for  this  unintentional 
hindrance,  and  to  promote  the  good  work,  that  I 
venture  to  trouble  you  with  my  ideas  as  to  how  that 
good  work  may  be  most  effectually  accomplidied. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  my  opinion  i& 
unchanged  : — 

'  1.  Thai  the  headquarters  of  the  society  must 
be  in  London. 

2.  That  the  subscription  must  be  IZ.  a  year. 

I  insist  on  the  first  point  because  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  must  not  only  have  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,  but  that  habitation  must  be  central  and 
permanent.  For,  unlike  the  printing  societies, 
the  books  of  which  are  circulated  and  dispersed,, 
the  few  remainders  being  stored  at  the  printers', 
the  Folk-Lore  Society  wUl  be  a  society  to  collect 
and  store  a  vast  amount  of  curious,  out-of-the-way, 
old-wives'  lore.  One  of  its  most  important  duties 
will  be  to  gather  in  the  various  local  journals 
which  indulge  in  folk-lore  columns,  and  to  mount 
and  preserve  those  columns  for  fUture  use.  I  wiD 
not  now  stop  to  suggest  the  veiy  simple  mode  in 
which  I  think  this  may  be  accomplished. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  from  my  insiBting  on 
London  as  a  centre,  tnat  I  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  local  co-operation.  How  much  the  success 
of  the  Camden  Society  was  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  local  secretaries  (which,  &  I  remember 
rightly,  arose  from  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bliss,  who> 
became  local  secretary  for  Oxford)  a  glance  at  the 
first  annual  list  of  members  would  show ;  while 
the  Society  of  Antiauaries,  which  some  years 
afterwards  fbllowed  the  example  of  the  Camden 
Society,  has  now  upwards  of  seventy  gentlemen, 
many  of  the  highest  rank,  who  act  as  local  secre- 
taries to  that  learned  body. 

I  insist  upon  the  subscription  being  1^  because 
I  foresee  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  society,  the 
incidental  expenses,  apart  from  the  paper  and 
printing,  must  be  large  ;  and  paper  and  print  are 
luxuries  which  must  be  paid  for. 

Next  to  the  gathering  together  the  relics  of  our 
own  folk-lore,  and  eventutuly  the  analo^us  folk- 
lore of  other  countries,  the  printing  and  circulation 
of  the  more  important  items  wQl  be  the  chief 
object  of  the  society. 

There  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  great  economy 
in  confining  this  to  the  publication  of  an  annual 
volume. 

On  the  other,  though  there  are  obvious  objec- 
tions besides  that  of  increased  expense,  there  would 
probably  be  some  compensating  advantages  by 
smidler  and  more  frequent  issues,  something  like  the 
ZeitschriftfmdeuticheMythologie'undSiftenhindey 
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of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1853,  and 
the  second  in  1855,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Wolf ;  the  third  in  the  same  year ;  and  the 
fourth,  and  I  beUeve  last,  in  1859,  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Mannhardt.  They  are  now  before  me,  and 
are  perfect  treasure-houses  of  folk-lore. 

But  tlus  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
council  when  it  has  before  it  the  materials  for 
publication. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  How  is  the 
iijociety  to  be  started? 

The  answer  to  this  involves  an  important  pre- 
liminary question,  namely,  How  many  members 
are  likely  to  join  it  ? 

Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gromme,  whose  name  must  be 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  Honorary  Secretfliry  ;  and  any 
lady  or  gentleman  (for  the  Folk-Lore  Society  is 
one  which  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  ladies)  who 
may  be  disposed  to  join  it,  is  requested  to  com- 
municate such  intention  to  that  gentleman,  26, 
Merthyr  Terrace,  Castelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 

If  this  invitation  be  freely  responded  to,  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  may  be  established  and  at  work 
early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

William  J.  Thohs. 

40,  St  George's  Square,  S.W. 

[See  5ih  a  v.  124,  294,  457;  vi.  12,  37,  90,  187, 198; 
vii.  77,375,497;  viii.  298.] 


SHAESPEARIANA. 


**  And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  houn,** 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1, 104. 

This  cannot  be  right.  According  to  the  prescrip- 
tion, the  draught  was  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  so 
that  it  is  clear  its  operation  would  cease  in  broad 
daylight  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  but  one  after, 
and  at  six  hours  earlier  in  the  day  than  the  hour 
at  which  it  was  swallowed.  Dr.  Maginn  saw  the 
difficulty,  and  in  one  of  his  ShaJuspeare  Papers^ 
p.  107,  quoted,  in  a  condensed  form,  at  p.  42)8  of 
the  Borneo  and  Juliet  volume  of  the  New  Variorum 
Shakespeare,  proposed  to  read  "two  and  fifty 
hours."  But  the  proposal  is  not  free  from  serious 
objections. 

The  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  and  the  interview,  at  which  Friar 
Laurence  gave  Juliet  the  potion,  was  on  the  Tues- 
day previous.  At  1.  90  he  expressly  says,  "  Wed- 
nesday is  to-morrow:  to-morrow  night  look  that 
thou  lie  alone,''  &c. ;  and  he  tells  her  that  when 
the  brid^proom  com€s  in  the  morning  (of  Thurs- 
day), and  finds  her  apparently  dead,  she  will  be 
"Sun,  as  the  custom  of  our  country  is,"  borne 
uncovered,  and  in  her  bridal  robes,  to  the  tomb  ; 
and  Romeo,  being  communicated  with  in  the 
mean  time,  will  watch  her  waking,  and  "  that  very 
night "  convey  her  to  Mantua.    It  does  not  appear 


at  what  hour  young  ladies  went  to  bed  when  dinner 
was  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  supper  at  fiTc 
or  six.  Dr.  Maginn  assumes  eleven  o'clock.  Nine 
seems  scarcely  too  early  an  hour,  and  it  will  suit 
my  purpose  to  adopt  it.  The  arrangement  conse- 
quently was  that,  according  to  the  received  text, 
sne  should  awake  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  after- 
noon, and,  according  to  Dr.  Maginn's  proposal,  at 
one  o'clock  (or,  if  her  bed-time  was  eleven,  at  tliee 
o'clock)  on  Saturday  morning.  But  what  comes 
then  of  the  Friar's  arrangement  to  watch  her 
waking  with  Romeo  on  the  Thursday  night? 
Would  it  not  be  a  better  emendation  to  read  '^two 
and  thirty'*?  This  would  bring  the  hour  of 
awakening  to  five  o'clock  on  Friday  morning— not 
too  late  to  be  treated  as  night,  and  to  be  consistent 
with  the  lanterns  and  torches  and  other  incidents 
of  the  churchyard  scene,  if  we  treat  the  time  of 
year  as  left  wholly  indeterminate.  This  we  are 
entitled  and  bound  to  do  ;  for  those  who  would 
test  the  plot  of  a  romantic  drama  as  if  they  were 
testing  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  woold 
find  a  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  any  period  of  tbe 
year.  That  which  is  most  distinctly  named  (il 
3,  15),  a  fortnight  and  some  odd  days  before 
Lammas,  say  between  the  11th  and  18th  of  July, 
is  inconsistent  with  various  circumstances.  Tbe 
lark  (iii.  5,  2)  might  have  been  heard,  but  the 
nightingale,  for  which  Juliet  mistakes  it,  had  long 
ceased  her  nightly  song ;  and  the  fire  in  Capulet's 
great  chamber  (L  5,  30)  points  to  a  still  different 
season,  notwithstanding  his  complaint  that  the 
room  was  grown  too  hot.  The  change  of  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  Wednes- 
day instead  of  Thursday,  neither  helped  nor  hin- 
dered the  development  of  the  plot.  The  swallow- 
ing of  the  potion  and  the  awakening  were  respect- 
ively anticipated  by  twenty-four  hours,  and  there 
was  ample  time  to  communicate  with  Romea 
Whatever  be  the  actual  distance  between  Verona 
and  Mantua  (which  appears  to  be  not  much  more 
than  twenty  miles  on  the  map),  it  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  that  Shakespeare  treats  them  as  being 
so  easilv  within  reach  of  a  message  by  Friar  John 
that,  wnen  he  makes  his  appearance  (v.  2)  three 
hours  before  the  time  calculated  for  the  awaken- 
ing, Friar  Laurence  supposes  him  to  have  been  to 
Mantua  and  back.  The  fact  that  it  is  early  morn- 
ing when  the  Prince,  Capulet,  Montague,  &c., 
arrive  on  the  scene  (v.  3,  187,  &c.)  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  arrangement  of  time  now  sag- 
gested. 

The  only  difficulty  I  see  is  in  L  175  of  the  same 
scene,  where  the  watch  -  says  Juliet  "  hath  lain 
these  two  days  buried."  Certainly,  according  to 
the  then  ususd  computation  of  time,  the  morning 
after  the  funend  would  be  called  the  second,  an<i 
not  the  first,  day  after  it,  just  as  Easter  Jhl  '^ 
called  in  Scripture  and  in  ecclesiastical  reckoning 
the  third  day  after  Good  Friday,  and  as  Pentecost, 
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in  name  the  fiftieth,  is  on  what  we  should  now  call 
the  forty- ninth  day  after  Easter.  It  is  not  so  clear 
that  any  one  would  have  said  Juliet  had  lain  two 
days  buried  when  she  had  lain  less  than  four  and 
twenty  hours  ;  but  there  is  high  authority  to 
justify  it.  The  period  between  our  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion and  resurrection  is  even  called  (Matt.  xiL 
40)  **  three  days  and  three  nights,"  though  it  only 
comprised  one  whole  day,  two  fractions,  and  two 
whole  nights.  Prom  the  ancient  usage,  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  Holy  Writ,  perhaps  arose  our  legal 
maxim  that  the  law  disregards  fractions  of  a  day, 
in  accordance  with  which  I  believe  an  offender, 
sentenced  to  two  days'  imprisonment  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  would 
be  entitled  to  his  discharge  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. If  the  watch  had  been  in  this  position, 
would  he  have  said  he  had  lain  these  two  days  in 
prison?  John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

"Mean  it"  and  "Woollen"  in  the  "Mer- 
chant OF  Venice  "  (5*»»  S.  viii.  4,  63,  104,  163, 
182,  385.)— My  words  at  the  fifth  reference  are, 
"  He  [Mr.  Spence]  will  yet  see  that  mean  is  a 
verb,  and  that  to  mean  it  signifies  to  exercise 
moderation."  I  inadvertently  omitted  the  word 
"  intransitive  "  after  "  verb."  I  thank  Mr,  Spence 
for  calling  my  attention  to  the  point,  in  spite  of 
which,  however,  I  think  he  would  not  have  mis- 
apprehended me,  if  he  had  given  my  note  a  more 
careful  consideration.  If,  as  I  alleged,  to  mean  it 
signifies  to  exercise  moderation,  "  it "  has  no  ante- 
cedent. Cf.  "daub  it,"  "foot  it,"  "queen  it," 
elsewhere  in  Shakespeare ;  as  to  which  see  Abbott's 
Shakespearian  Chammaty  §  226,  and  Schmidt's 
Shahpere  Lexicon,  s.  v.  "  It." 

As  to  woollen,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  "  hyper  " 
in  my  criticism.  It  cannot  be  hypercritical  to 
contend  that  the  words  used  should  express  the 
thing  wanted  ;  and  therefore  that  the  "  passion  " 
described,  which  was  provoked  by  the  drone  or 
whine  of  the  pipe,  should  not  be  attributed  to 
the  appearance  of  the  bag  in  its  case.  It  was  not 
that  the  patient  saw  the  woollen  cover  of  the  bag 
C which  he  would  probably  see  best  when  the  bag- 
pi{)e  was  silent),  but  that  he  heard  the  instrument 
"  sing  i*  the  nose."  For  this  reason  I  contend  that 
in  the  words,  "  Why  he,  a  w ...  .  bagpipe,"  the 
epithet  must  connote  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  and 
not  the  cover  of  the  bag.  I  should  say  the  same, 
but  with  less  decision,  if  the  bag,  and  not  its  cover, 
had  been  made  of  woollen  stuff.  Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Jabez  has  quite  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
this  passage.  If  Mr.  Spence  wUl  yet  see  that  "  to 
mean  it  signifies  to  exercise  moderation,"  he  will 
see  what  I  cannot  Shakespeare,  it  is  evident, 
and  must  appear  so  to  any  one  who  will  follow  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  means 


that  if  the  Lord  Bassanio  do  not  mean  to  lead  an 
upright  life,  then  in  reason  he  shall  never  come  to 
heaven.  It  is  Gratiano's  opinion  that,  having  such 
a  blessing  in  his  lady  that  he  finds  the  joys  of 
heaven  here  on  earth,  he  ought  to  lead  an  upright 
life.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  verb  mean  can 
be  wrested  into  such  a  very  limited  sense  as  Jabez 
(and,  as  he  says.  Prof.  Corson  aHao)  gives  it. 

R.  T. 
Hampstead. 

"  You  sbamos  of  Rome  !  you  herd  of—  Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen."  Corudanut,  i.  4. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Coriolanus  would  have 
stopped  short  at  "You  herd  of—."  He  would 
have  had  no  difiiculty  in  completing  the  invective 
with  "  hinds,"  or  some  such  word.  Like  the  grand 
old  lady  his  mother,  from  whom  he  had  inherited 
at  once  the  nobility  of  his  nature  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
words,  and  least  of  all  when  his  passion  was 
roused. 

I  venture  to  suggest  a  reading  which  involves 
the  change  only  of  a  single  letter  in  the  passage  as 
it  stands  in  the  First  Folio,  where  "  herd"  is  found 
in  its  old  form,  "  heard  " : — 
**  You  shames  of  Rome»  you  !  Hoard  of  boils  and  plagues 

Plaster  you  o*er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 

Further  than  seen.'' 

The  contemptuous  repetition  of  "  you  "  is  quite  in 
Shakspeare*s  manner.^  See  2  Henry  IV,,  ii.  4, 
"You  whoreson  candle- mine,  you!"  The  play 
upon  words  in  "  hoard  "  and  "  abhorr*d  "  is  also 
quite  in  his  manner.  And,  lastly,  we  find  the 
word  "  hoard  "  in  a  similar  invective  in  this  very 
play:— 
**  0  ye 're  well  met :  the  hoarded  plague  of  the  gods 

Ecquite  your  love  !"  Act  ir.  tc.  2. 

K.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 


ROB  :  ROBE  :  RUBBISH. 

These  words  afford  a  very  interesting  study, 
as  to  their  origin,  their  conne;cion,  and  the  light 
the  inquiry  casts  on  the  customs  and  habits 
of  remote  ages.  In  this  research  we  must  not 
look  for  much  help  from  English  philological 
writers.  The  condition  of  English  lexicography, 
so  far  as  etymology  is  concerned,  is—"  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it"— simplv  deplorable. 
What  Littr^  and  Brachet  have  done  for  the 
French,  Grimm  for  German,  and  Cleasby  and 
Vigfusson  for  the  Norse  tongues,  may  well  put  us 
to  shame.  We  have  nothing  to  compare  for  re- 
search and  copiousness  of  illustration  even  with 
the  now  somewhat  antiquated  folios  of  Wachter 
SchUter,  and  Ihre. 

If  we  take  the  first  of  the  above  words  and  look 
into  those  of  our  own  dictionaries  which  profess  to  > 
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oiy«  some  infonuation  on  etjmxAo^^  we  find  tbe 
following.  Bafley  refers  us  to  Fr.  robber  or  ditcher  ; 
A.-S.  ryman  or  reakian.  This  is  perhaps  as  much 
as  could  oe  reasonably  expected.  Johnson  gives 
"  T<^>trf  old  French ;  robharCy  Italian."  Webster 
quotes  the  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  even  the  Persian 
and  Wekh  equivalents,  besides  referring  to  A.-S. 
reo^fiy  Lat.  rapio^  Fr.  ravtr,  but  does  not  give 
the  least  inkling  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  these  various  words,  or  of  the  relation  of 
any  of  them  to  EngUsh  rob.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
be  ignorant  that  such  a  word  as  rober  or  robber 
ever  existed  in  French.  Dr.  Richardson,  whose 
dictionary  is  set  forth  on  its  title-page  as  *^  com- 
bining explanation  with  etymology,  refers  to 
Frendi  rooer^  It.  rubare,  Sp.  ro6ar,  I)utch  rooven, 
Oer.  rauben,  A.-S.  rea/ati,  ryppcm^  Croth.  raubjan; 
but  as  to  which  are  origiiml  and  which  loan  words, 
and  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  radical,  and 
what  was  the  early  history  of  the  word,  we  are 
left  in  total  darkness.  In  the  language  of  the 
showman, ''  We  pays  our  money,  and  we  takes  our 
choice." 

Ob  the  word  robe  Dr.  Richardson  makes  the 
flawing  sage  remarks  : — "  Hreif  is  venter^  the 
belly,  and  reaf  is  vestimentum,  a  clothing  or  cover- 
ii^.  In  C^erman  raub  is  ifestinunhtniy  and  m/, 
venter ;  the  application  of  hrif^  reify  to  the  trunk 
of  the  body  may  be  because  it  is  rivtdy  or  severed, 
by  the  lower  limbs,  and  of  reaf  and  raub  to  the 
clothing,  because  used  to  cover  the  trunk  of  the 
body.''  This  is  English  philology  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century !  It  will  be  seen 
that  none  of  the  authors  hitherto  quoted  appears 
to  have  the  least  idea  tfadt  there  is  any  connexion 
between  rob  and  robe.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Skinner  and  Junius,  the  former  of  whom  does, 
however,  include  Ger.  rauben  in  the  list  of  words 
cognate  to  rob. 

The  first  scintilla  of  light  is  to  be  found  in 
Ogilvie*s  Students  English  Dtctionarvy  though 
even  here  it  is  exceedingly  faint  He  derives 
robe  through  the  French  from  Low  Lat.  remba, 
spoil,  the  taking  of  a  man's  garments,  from 
old  Ger.  raub,  a  garment,  spoiL  Under  rob  he 
refers  to  the  Teutonic  congeners,  but  altogether 
omits  any  reference  to  the  durect  French  derivation 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  mixes  up  the  equiva- 
Irats  from  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  languages, 
and  introduces  the  English  words  reave  and  oereave 
into  the  same  category,  together  with  Gaelic  reuh, 
reubainnj  reubair.  He  also  identifies  rub  and  rob 
as  variations  from  the  same  radical  Under  robe 
be  says,  "  The  name  is  undoubtedly  taken  from 
the  notion  of  stripping,  whether  it  be  horn  the  hd 
that  clothes  originally  consisted  in  skins  stripped 
firom  the  backs  of  animals,  or  that  they  were 
regarded  as  what  might  be  stripped  off  one.''   This 


is  ix^genious ;  but  the  true  link  of  ooimftTiai  k 
altogether  missed,  as  we  shall  see.  Leaving  tbe 
English  lexicographers,  let  us  endeavour  to  asea- 
tain  what  information  can  be  gleaned  from  oUier 
sources  as  to  the  true  history  of  rob  and  rtbc 
Bullish  will  come  in  siterwards. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  niaybe  given  ehbe 
analytically  or  synthetically.  The  latter  mede 
may  probably  present  the  subject  in  a  clearer 
light 

If  we  carry  back  our  researches  into  the  {Nrimi- 
tive  elements  of  the  Aryan  languages,  a  tadc  to 
which  Dr.  Aug.  Fick  has  devoted  himself  with 
such  success,  we  find  them  traced  back  to  forms  of 
a  veiy  simple  character.  According  to  bim,  the 
primitive  roots  aro  of  three  kinds  :  1.  Sin^ 
vowels  (a,  1,  u)  ;  2.  A  vowel  -|-  consonant  (cu2,  ap, 
m)  ;  3.  A  consonant  -|-  vowel  (do,  pa,  sa\  Thorn 
who  wish  to  learn  the  process  by  wbick  tbeM 
elements  have  been  modified,  moulded,  and  ex- 
tended into  all  the  ramifications  of  language  will 
find  it  set  forth  in  the  learned  author's  diss^tation, 
Wurseln  und  WurzeldetemUnative  (GkktiiigeaB, 
1876).  Thero  is  an  elementary  radical  ru  wbu^ 
enters  into  the  formation  of  many  words  implying 
violent  action,  the  differonce  of  signification  being 
given  by  the  auilauty  or  terminal  consonant,  or  by 
what  is  called  gunationy  forming  a  diphtbong  by 
the  introduction  of  the  vowel  a.  Thos  m,  in  <Rie 
set  of  words,  signifies  to  strike,  tear  ;  in  anotber, 
to  divide,  cut  asunder ;  in  another,  to  cry  oat^  to 
bellow.  End  is  to  weep  ;  ruk,  to  rage  ;  rMi,  to 
long  for ;  ntp  is  to  break,  plnnd^,  destroy.  The 
consonants  r  and  I  in  Sanskrit  aro  interchangeable ; 
hence  we  have  rup  and  lup  with  the  same  smifi- 
cation,  whence  lup-uSy  a  ravening  beast,  Greek 
AcTT-fai,  to  strip,  to  thra^  Lupy  in  the  causative 
form,  becomes  rdpaydmi. 

In  the  diffusion  of  this  root  amongst  the  Indo- 
European  tongues  we  should  exj^ct  to  find, 
acooiding  to  Grimm's  law,  the  tenuis  p  forming 
the  auilaut  in  the  classical  tongues ;  that  it  would 
be  changed  to  the  aspirate  /,  or  digamma,  in  tbe 
Low  Crewman,  and  to  the  medial  6  in  the  High 
German  congeners.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs. 
Benfey,  Bopp,  and  Fick  refer  to  this  root  Gr. 
Acir-d),  Lat.  rap-io,  Goth,  bi-ranb-ony  Ger.  rmifr-^i^ 
A.-S.  reaf 'any  owed,  roffa,  Dan.  rov-e,  &c 

Rap-ere  and  rap-ina  wero  classical  words  for 
violence  and  plunder,  but  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  our  modem  words  rob  and  robe  could  not  be 
derived  from  them,  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

When  the  €[erman  nations,  in  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire^  crossed  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  as 
conquerors,  plunder  was  their  first  object,  and 
rauo  and  rat^m  would  be  amongst  the  commonest 
words  in  use.  Thus  we  find  the  words  tob^aiM^ 
rub^orey  early  in  the  middle  ages,  introduced  into 
Low  Latin. 

In  the  Ckronide  of  ParmOy  A.D.  672,  we  read, 
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'^^  Concurrerant  per  terras  . . .  malta  et  malta  com- 
barendo  yastando  et  rubandoJ'  In  the  Chartulary 
of  St.  Vtdoii  Atrebat,,  p.  29,  "Tunc  Martinus 
4iixity  Merline,  tu  rwa$  me  .  . .  cui  Merlinus  : 
Ego  son  robo  teJ*  It  was  early  iotrodoced  into 
French.  In  the  Historia  Francorum  of  Philip 
Mouskes  we  read  : — 

"« Vint  8or  Robert  Viecart  k  force 
Ki  sa  tierre  rmbe  et  escorce." 

Haub-tn  thus  found  a  place  in  the  language  of  all 
the  Latin  countries  :  Span,  robar,  Port,  roupar^ 
Ital.  rtLbarty  Provencal  raubar,  &c.  Naturalized 
in  France,  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Norman  conquerors,  where  it  soon,  by  its  constant 
use,  superseded  the  English  reaficm.  For  some 
reason  not  easily  explicable,  the  verb  rober,  robber^ 
became  obsolete  in  French,  and  entirely  disap- 
|>eared  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centui^, 
its  place  being  taken  by  volery  the  use  of  which,  in 
this  sense,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
«nd  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  So  much  for  the  verb  rob^  the  history  of 
which  is  rather  curious,  being  essentially  a  German 
word  imported  into  France,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  displacing  the  native  word  of 
the  same  signSication.  A  few  words  now  as  to 
robe,  the  connexion  of  which  with  ro6  has  been 
«o  strangely  overlooked  by  our  lexicographers. 

The  concrete  form  of  the  radical  rup,  raub,  reaf, 
&Cf  has  been  used  to  signify  spoil,  plunder,  in  all 
the  Atyan  tongues :  Lat.  rapina,  from  rapio ; 
Qer,  raub,  from  rauben ;  A.-S.  reaf,  from  reafian ; 
Dutch  roof  from  roovm ;  Swed.  rofwcL,  from  roffa, 
1&C  Thus  in  Notker's  version  of  the  Psalms 
(ninth  century)  we  read,  Ps.  cxix.  162,  "  Freuuo 
ih  mih  also  der  manigin  ge-roube  findet " :  "I  re- 
joice as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil.''  In  this  sense 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  when  the  barbarians 
invaded  the  Boman  empire.  Its  meaning  after- 
wards became  expanded  to  include  goods,  furai- 
tufe,  chattels  of  all  kinds,  whether  obtained  bv 
plunder  or  otherwise.  This  double  sense  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  old  Italian  proverb,  "  Chi  non 
ha  rvba,  non  ha  roba" :  "  He  who  has  no  plunder 
has  no  property."  As  in  the  sacking  of  a  town  or 
the  plundering  of  a  house  wearing  apparel  was  the 
readiest  booty,  raub  and  roba  gradually  acquired 
that  sense.    Littr^  says :  **  Le  sens  propre  est  d^- 

Souille,  particularism  dans  Tltalien  au  sens  d'objets 
e  valeur,  et  particularism  encore  davantage  dans 
les  autres  langues  au  sens  de  vetemenf  The 
varied  senses  which  the  word  acquired  in  the 
different  languages  are  remarkable.  In  Old  Ger- 
man it  is  us^  for  garments,  though  now  obsolete.- 
In  the  Lex  AUmannica  it  is  enacted  :  "Si  quis 
hominem  Occident,  et  quicquid  super  eum  rauba 
vel  arma  tulit,  omnia  sicut  furtiva  componaf  In 
the  Norse  and  Datch  tongues  roftoa,  rove,  stand 
for  booty  only  ;  clothing  is  hlooAdHm,  kleeding.  In 
French  robe  never  implied  anything  but  a  gar- 


ment, and  in  this  sense  it  was  imported  by  the 
Normans  into  England.  Previous  to  the  conauest 
A-S.  r«a/ signifi^  both  spoil,  booty,  and  cloth- 
ing. The  Italians  employ  roba  ia  a  very  vaued 
and  extensive  sense,  to  include  almost  every  tan- 
gible thing  —  clothes,  goods,  chattels,  personal 
estate,  stuff,  lumber,  victuals.  Mr.  Story's  excel- 
lent workj  Boba  di  Ronuiy  illustrates  this.  The 
propensity  to  couple  the'  idea  of  booty  with  dott- 
ing is  exhibited  in  the  use  of  the  word  plunder  in 
America  for  a  traveller's  baggage^  oven  if  it  be 
jocular  only. 

This  brings  us  to  the  word  rtcbbiehy  whi^  by  all 
our  lexicographen  is  derived  from  rub,  as  if  it 
meant  ruMnnge,  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  is 
not  satisfied  with  this,  and  r^^n  to  Old  Fr. 
Tohatcher,  to  rumble,  rattle.  This  is  hardly  satis- 
factory. The  French  verb  has  no  substantive, 
and  the  word  rubbish  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
rumbling  or  rattling.  There  is  nothing  in  our  use 
of  the  word  rubbish  to  connect  it  with  rubbing. 
Rubbing  produces  small  dust,  whilst  our  notion  of 
rubbish  is  of  something  rough,  coarse,  and  heavy. 
If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  word,  it  cannot  be 
traced  in  our  language  further  back  than  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Shakespeare  uses 
it  twice — once  in  Julius  Chmr  and  once  in  King 
Richard  II,  In  the  former  of  these, — 
"  What  trash  is  Borne, 

What  rvhhith  and  what  offal,  when  it  serres 

For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 

So  vile  a  thing  as  CsBsar  ! " — 

it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  dust  from  ruhbimg 
is  what  the  poet  had  in  his  mind ;  and  the  use 
made  of  the  word  by  other  early  writers  equally 
precludes  the  idea. 

There  is  no  other  £bglish  root  to  which  rubbish 
can  be  traced  ;  we  must  therefore  look  elsewhere. 
In  Italian,  as  we  have  seen,  roba  is  stuff,  materi&l 
of  aU  kinds.  With  the  augmentative  it  becomes 
robaccia,  coarse,  rough  stuff,  and  is  employed 
exactly  in  the  sense  of  our  word  rubbish.  The  in- 
troduction of  an  Italian  word  into  English  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  not  at  all  remarkame.  Italian 
literature  was  greatly  studied  at  the  time,  and  the 
term  is  so  expressive,  and  so  exactly  fills  up  a 
want,  that  I  thmk  the  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  its  Italian  derivation. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  identify,  so  for  as  I 
know  for  the  first  time,  rcib,  robe,  and  rvkbish,  with 
what  success  the  readen  of  '^  N.  &  Q."  most  judge. 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandjknowe^  Warertree. 


Original  LBTTER.~Tke  foUowing  letter  was 
found  amongst  some  papers  belonging  to  Lord  St. 
John  at  Melchboume  Park.  (^nUemen  of  tha 
names  of  Campion  and  Islip  are  still  living  in  the  • 
immediate  neighbourhood.  I  should  be  glad  if 
some  of  your  readers  could  tell  mt  whether  it  Hi 
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probable  that  the  reference  to  "  the  Tarkish  His- 
tory "  is  to  be  taken  literally.  A  Turkish  History 
seems  to  me  an  unlikely  thing  for  a  country  gentle- 
man of  1715  to  want,  even  if  such  a  thing  had 
been  written. — 

"  My  dear  Lord,— It  was  yery  fortunate  for  me  that 
Islip  consulted  me,  when  he  went  to  London,  whe'  He 
should  buy  the  Turkish  Hist  Upon  Your  Lordship's 
mention  of  it  to  me,  when  at  Woodford,  I  had  wrot  to 
M'  Clements  for  it,  as  I  told  your  Lordship  I  would  do. 
Had  not  Islip  gone  thither  by  my  direction  I  had  by  this 
time  had  a  duplicate  on  my  hands.  I  see  he  has  charg'd 
y'  same  price  He  askd  me  for  it  in  Town.  Poor  Harry 
Campion  is  killd  by  L**  Derwentwater's  Brother,  The 
Challenge  was  giy'n  upon  some  dispute  betwixt  them 
concerning  the  defeat  at  Preston.  Ratliff  has  merited 
his  own  Life  by  sacrificing  of  Campion's.    I  am  told  the 

K will  communicate  to  the  P 1  his  desire  that  L*' 

B k's  attainder  be  reyersed.    The  W — gs  threaten 

Loudly  to  make  a  new  attack  on  Oxf— d.  L**  Tr-y-r  was 
offer'd  either  to  be  made  Chanc-U-r  or  Pr-s-d-t,  &  has 
refusd  both :  upon  wch  all  talk  of  a  new  Min-r-y  seems 
at  prest  lay'd  aside.  They  talk  only  of  L**  ye  adyancemt 
of  my  L**  Camaeryon  to  the  direction  of  the  Tr-s-r-y,  who 

is  immediately  to  be  created  D of  North— 1—d. 

M'  Prior  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  S^  John's,  where 
L**  Harlepr  has  done  us  for  several  days  together  the 
honour  of  his  Company,  k  That  rogue  Ant  Hammond 
Lodges  there  too  with  his  son ;  &  I  am  yery  sorry  to 
hear,  after  all  the  dirty  Work  He  has  been  doing,  tho* 
He  went  of  Eng'd  into  Spain  a  Beggar,  He  returns  from 
France  in  y"  condition  of  a  Purchaser.  I  send  Your 
Lordship's  u'  Corbet's  Letter  with  one  bag  of  Hopps :  I 
desired  M'  Islip  to  stay  &  see  'em  weigh'd.  M'  T[il- 
legible]r  being  to  haye  some  with  Your  Lordship,  I 
thought  it  great  pity  to  break  the  Pocket  I  expect 
another  next  week  &  the  price,  w*"*  I  can  as  yet  give  no 
ace*  of.  The  Weight  agrees  exactly  with  the  Letter, 
1-^,  &  17  pd  oyer.  I  beg  your  Lordship  will  Let  me 
know,  whether  you  will  have  a  brewing  or  two  out  of 
those,  &  your  full  number  shall  be  made  up,  when  I 
receive  the  next,  wch  I  suppose  will  be  next  Saturd:  If 
Your  Lordship  pleases  to  send  over  your  srvt,  you  may 
have  a  quarter  or  half  an  hundred,  w*""  you  please,  till 
the  rest  come. 

"  I  send  your  Lordship  the  6  Last  com"  of  M'  Parker, 
k  am  y  Lordships  very  dutifully,  P.  S." 

A.  R.  Maldkn. 

39,  Belsize  Square,  N.W. 

Colonel  Francis  Charteris's  Will  :  Popu- 
lar Superstition  at  his  Death. — This  friend 
of  Walpole  and  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Green widi  died  in  1732.  The  following  is  a  sub- 
sum  pt  ot  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  him :— To 
Francis  Charteris  (Earl  of  Wemyss's  second  son 
and  testator's  grandson),  10,000?.  stg.  per  annum  ; 
to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  as  tocher  with  the  countess, 
the  coloners  daughter,  10,000/.  ;  to  the  countess, 
1,200/.  yearly  independent  of  the  earl ;  to  the 
Lord  Advocate  (Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden, 
afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session), 
1,000/.  and  life-rent  of  a  house  worth  100/.  yearly ; 
to  Lord  Milton,  1,000/.  ;  to  Sir  Francis  Kinloch's 
daughter,  500/. ;  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
a  pair  of  fine  pistols ;  to  Robert  Walpole,  his 
stable  of  horses. 


"  Baron  Derimple  (Dalrymple  1)  gets  free  of  an  hon- 
dred  pounds  per  annum  he  paid  him,  having  receired 
l,00(x.  therefor  some  time  agoe  for  that  account,  as  tUo 
1,000/.  more  as  the  longest  lived  of  the  two,  this  being 
portioned  betwixt  them,  so  that  you  see  he  has  made 
strong  friendship  with  the  mammon  of  anrighteoosnefls 
in  one  sense. 

**  Upon  deathbed  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  knov 
if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  hell,  and  said  vers  he 
assured  there  were  no  such  place,  being  easie  as  to 
heaven,  he  would  give  80,000/. :  so  that  we  see  the 
vanity  of  idl  worldly  enjoyments  at  a  dying  hour. 

*'  Mr.  Cumine,  the  minister,  attended  him  in  death- 
bed; he  asked  at  his  daughter  (Countess  of  Wemyss), 
who  is  exceedingly  narrow,  what  he  should  give  him ; 
she  replied  'that  it  was  unusual  to  give  anything  on 
such  occasions.'  '  Well,  then,*  said  Charters,  '  let  w 
have  another  flourish  from  him ' ;  so  calling  his  prayers. 

"There  accidentally  happened  the  night  Charterid 
died  a  prodigious  hurricane,  which  the  vvugar  ascribed 
to  his  oeath,  and  other  more  sharp  sighted  folks  saw  s 
great  d«d  of  men  on  horseback,  I  suppose  divels  or 
rather  deceptions." 

After  referring  to  the  burial,  the  letter  from 
which  these  quotations  have  been  made  remarks, 
"  So  there  is  an  end  of  the  great  Charters  "  {Letter 
from  the  Hon,  John  Crawford  to  the  Hon.  Mrs, 
M^NeiU).  Seth  Wait. 

Inquisitions  Post  Mortem. — May  I  record  in 
your  columns  a  protest  against  a  very  common  bat 
thoughtless  proceeding  of  some  genealogists,  which 
has  led  to  misapprehension  and  error  in  many 
cases  ?  I  refer  to  the  custom  of  giving  the  date 
(that  is,  the  year)  of  the  taking  of  an  inquisition 
as  the  date  of  death  of  the  person  named  therein. 
I  find  that,  out  of  118  inquisitions,  seventy-three 
were  not  taken  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  death ; 
in  thirty-four  the  space  between  is  more  than  one 
year  ;  in  thirteen  it  is  over  ten  years  ;  and  in  five 
it  is  above  twenty.  Is  it,  therefore,  safe  to  follow 
this  presumption  ]  Yet  how  often  do  we  read— by 
way  of  instance— that  Roger  Mortimer,  third  Earl 
of  March,  died  in  1372,  because  his  inquisition 
was  taken  at  that  date — twenty-two  years  after 
the  day  of  death,  as  recorded  in  the  inquisition 
itself.  Hbrmentrude. 

An  Epitaph  in  Youlgrave  Churchyard.— 
**  To  the  down  Bow  of  death 
His  Forte  gave  way, 
All  the  Graces  in  sorrow  were  drown*d: 
Halleli\jah  Crescendo  ' 
Shall  be  his  glad  lay 
When  Da  Capo  the  Trumpet  shall  sound.*' 

A  resident  on  the  spot  thus  described  the  de- 
ceased :  "  The  only  connexion  he  ever  had  with 
music  was  a  mania  for  getting  wood  to  make  fiddle 
backs.  He  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
o  and  A,  nor  even  the  half-tones  in  the  octave.'' 
Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 

Ducking  Stools. — Those  who  are  curious  as  to 
these — and  it  seems  that  many  are— can  see  two 
specimens  in  the  town  museum  at  Leicester.   One 
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of  them  has  small  wheels  attached  to  each  of  the 
legs.  Ed.  Marshall. 


€iutxiti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
ansurers  may  be  addressed  to  tliem  direct] 


RoHERT  Earl  of  Leicbstbr's  Daughter, — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Leighton, 
Groyemor  of  Guernsey,  temp,  Elizabeth,  to  the 
famous  Earl  of  Leicester? — 

"  "Mj  humble  desire  is  that  it  will  pleaser  Yor  L.  to  re- 
commende  my  sewte  unto  Mr.  Vis  Chamberlain  who 
hath  taken  upon  him  to  dealle  with  the  Q.  Majestie  for 
jor  Daghtre  Elizabeth's  sewte  and  myn.  Guernsey,  this 
20  off  August,  1581"  [a  later  date  makes  1591].— MS. 
State  Paper  Office. 

History  does  not  mention  any  daughter  of 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  although  in  a  work  en- 
titled A  Perfect  Picture  of  a  Favorite  is  a  notice 
of  a  daughter  bom  to  him  by  the  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  '^  brought  up  by  the  Lady  Chendois, 
William  Knowles  his  wife." 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Lady  Leighton, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas,  had  also  a  "  sewte "  to  the 
queen,  which  was  also  to  be  preferred  by  the  yice- 
chamberlain,  as  we  see  by  the  foUowbg  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum : — 

**  Lady  Leighton  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

"  Sir,— I  am  sorry  for  mine  own  sake  you  are  an^  way 
hindered  of  your  honourable  proceeding  in  my  suit,  but 
specially  that  it  should  happen  by  so  ill  an  accident  as 
tne  grief  and  solitariness  I  hear  her  Msjesty  gives  her- 
self to  of  kte. 

"June  17, 1584." 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Leighton,  was  sister  to  Lettice, 
widow  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  subsequently  wife 
of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  both  Elizabeth  and 
Lettice  being  daughters  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys 
and  his  wife  Catherine  Carey.  Thus  Elizabeth, 
Lady  Leighton,  mi^ht  be  spok^  of  by  Sir  Thomas 
Leighton,  her  husband,  as  Leicestei^s  sister,  but 
not  as  his  daughter.  And  yet  who  so  likely  to 
have  a  joint  suit  with  Sir  T.  Leighton  as  his  own 
wife  ?  Hafiz. 

Sir  Julius  Cjesar  (Master  of  the  Rolls).  See 
^*N.  &  Q.,"  1«*  S.  Tiii.  172 ;  2»d  S.  v.  394  ;  xi. 
139,  153;  4«»  S.  x.  412.— I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  any  of  your  numerous  genealogists  can  give  me 
any  clue  to  getting  more  accurate  information 
about  Sir  Julius  Ciesar  and  his  family  than  I  at 
present  possess. 
A  question  was  asked  by  E.  K.  {^  S.  v.  124) : 
"Oan  any  one  tell  me  where  a  copy  of  verses  in 

honour  of  Alderman  Sir  J s  C r,  who  is  repre- 

«ented  as  gunins  honours  and  money  by  appropriating 
the  labours  of  other  men,  may  be  found?— 


'  Julius  CsBsar  Scaliger, 
Himself  though  half  a  Jew, 
Made  his  pedigree  and  coat  of  arms 
As  Heralds  did  for  you : 
Julius  Csssar  Bottifang, 
A  courtier  grand  like  you, 
Made  fiddles,  breeches,  horns,  and  boots, 
And  played  and  won  them  too.' " 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  answer  to  E.  K.'s  ques- 
tion but  this  (2"'i  S.  xi.  139).  It  is  eulogietic 
enough,  at  any  rate : — 

"  Aldekman  Sir  Julius  CiBSAii.— Bottifang  (Jules 
Cjesar).— <  Artiste  et  polygraphe  Italien,  natif  d'Orrieto, 
mort  en  1626.  Homme  ing^nieux.  II  jouait  de  tous  les 
instruments  de  musique,  les  fabriquait  lul-mSme,  et  tra> 
TaHhut  merreilleusement  en  broderie.  II  pouvait,  dit- 
on,  exercer  toutes  les  professions,  pratiquer  tous  les  arts, 
sans  les  aroir  jamais  appris.' " 

This  is  given  as  a  quotation  from  Diet,  de  Moreri. 
Did  Alderman  Sir  Julius  let  his  talents  lie  hid 
in  a  napkin,  as  Mezzofanti  seems  to  have  done  ? 

Mr.  S.  Laurence  Somnel  says,  in  4**»  S.  x. 
412:— 

"  I  hare  one  of  the  twenty  copies  of  the  life  of  Sir 
Julius  Caesar  and  family  edited  by^  Mr.  Lodge,  and  ad- 
vertised in  the  Oentleman^t  Magazine  as  being  published 
at  five  guineas,  with  proof  portraits.  Can  you  inform 
roe  where  the  remaining  copies  are  to  be  found  1  *' 

Any  information    I  can  get,  either   in    your 
columns,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  me  (during  my 
short  stay  in  London)  at  the  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus,  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
Frederick  Kbtnolds. 

Crest  of  Waring  Family. — What  family  of 
this  name  had  as  a  crest  "  a  bull's  head  issuant 
from  a  crown"]  H.  Fishwick. 

De  Cauci  Family,  Yorkshire.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  where  I  can  find  an  account 
of  the  De  Cauci  famUy,  the  founder  of  which  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror  1  They  were  for  a  long 
period  Barons  of  Skirpenbeck,  and  the  name 
appears  very  frequently  in  historical  records  of  the 
county  of  York  under  the  form  of  De  Cauci, 
Chanci,  Chauncey,  &c.  Is  there  any  recorded 
pedigree  of  the  family  ?  Sims  does  not  mention 
one  in  his  index.  Ebor. 

A  Deficiency  of  Language.  —  De  Quincey 
somewhere  notes  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  lan- 
guage. He  says  that  thought  is  almost  necessarily 
poliu',  while  the  words  emploved  to  express  it  can 
only  express  one  pole,  the  other  being  left  to  sug- 
gestion or  inference.  The  point  is  well  worth 
study  ;  and  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  recover- 
ing the  passage  in  De  Quincey.  I  think  I  read  it 
in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Hogg's  issue. 

Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Cousins. — There  have  been  several  writings 
lately  in  favour  of  the  marriage  of  cousbs,  and 
treating  as  prejudices  the  objections  to  them.    Can^ 
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any  one  produce  anjr  celebrated  person  who  was 
the  offspring  of  cousins  1  W.  J.  Birch. 

Pope  Calixtus  IT.  —  I  quote  the  following 
from  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow's  Popular  Epicz  of  the 
Middle  Agm.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  Carlo- 
vingian  legends : — 

*'  Other  Tenions  of  it  mutt  undoubtedlj  hare  been 
current,  cpmitly  at  Tarianoe  with  that  work  [Turpin*i1  in 
lome  of  their  leading  incidents,  since  Pope  Calixtns  ll., 
in  that  extraordinary  document  in  which  he  placed  the 
Ohronicle  of  Tufpin  on  the  same  rank  as  the  cmaonical 
books,  actually  went  so  fkr  as  to  damn  all  those  who 
should  listen  to  the  lying  songs  of  minstrels  on  the  sane 
snl^ect"— VoL  i.  p.  862. 

Where  shall  I  find  an  accurate  account  of  this, 
with  the  authentic  text  of  what  Calixtus  II.  did 
say?  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Marguerite,  Duchess  op  Bretaone,  Daugh- 
ter or  Francois  I.  akp  Wife  of  Frajk^ois  IL — 
I  am  informed  by  Miss  Costello's  Anne  of  BrUtany 
that  this  lady  was  married  at  the  same  time  as  her 
sister,  and  dfied  ele^eii  years  after  her  marriage ; 
but,  as  is  the  delightftd  practice  of  many  modem 
writers,  neither  date  is  given.  Anderson  tells  me 
that  the  sister  was  -  married  in  1461,  aoooidinff  to 
which  Marguerite  should  hare  died  in  1472.  But 
he  also  states  that  the  dnfce  married  his  second 
wife  in  1471,.  which  spoils  the  whole.  Can  any 
one  give  the  true  dates  ?  Hersientrudb. 

"  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated 
Authors.''— The  following  particukrs  relating  to 
tins  work  are  from:  a  boolneller's  catalogue  Isiely 
received  by  me  : — 

"  Catalogue  of  500  celebrated  Authors  of  Great  Britain, 
List  of  their  Pablications,  etc.,  with  Anecdotes,  8to., 
aalfy.rery  vare,  nearly  all  the  copies  being  destroyed, 
8«.  M.  1788.  'The  writer  was  a  gentleman  named 
If arsball,  residing  near  Epsom,  who  afterwards  bought 
ikt  copies  up  and  destroyed  them.'— Zowtuist." 

I  can  see  no  reference  to  it  in  Bohn's  Lowndes^ 
either  under  the  head  of  "  Catalogues''  or  of  "Mar- 
shall'' But  under  "Catalogues"  in  Lowndes  I  find, 
"For  list  of  catalogues  mentioned  in  this  work, 
see  Appendix.''  There  is  no  appendix  to  Bohn's 
LowndeSf  except  the  eighth  or  appendix  volume, 
and  in  the  index  of  that  volume  there  is  no  list  of 
catalogues  given.  Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
explain  this  ?  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

"The  Dialogues  of  His  Houness  Pope 
Greoort  with  the  Abbot  of  Fondi,"  printed  at 
Venice  by  Andrea  di  Toncesani,  a.d.  1487. — Hav- 
ing recently  acquired  a  copy  of  this  book,  I  seek 
information  as  to  its  contents.  As  it  is  printed  in 
Gothic  typ,  and  in  barbarous  Latin  (or  ItalianX  ^ 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to  acquaint  myself  with 
its  contents,  and  have  hunted  through  the  lives  of 
the  popes  even  to  discover  which  of  the  preceding 
twelve  Ofegorifs  it  rektes  to,  but  all  to  no  pur- 


pose. Perhaps  yon  will  kindly  assist  me,  by  refer- 
ence or  oth^wise,  to  get  at  the  contents  of  tins 
mysterious  book,  and  oblige.  C.  F. 

ilew  York. 

The  Origin  of  the  Word  "  News." — Can  any 
of  the  numerous  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  weoiy  of 
the  derivation  of  the  word  "  news "  given  in  the 
following  quotation  from  De  Quinoey? — 

**  Between  the  hours  of  fonr  and  six  a.m.,  one  after 
another,  acoording  to  their  station  npon  the  roll,  all  the 
mails  from  the  N(orth),  the  E(ast),  the  W(est),  the 
S(oath)— whence,  according  to  some  curious  etymolo- 
gbts,  conies  the  magical  word  NEWS— drove  up,"  &e. 

Cave  North. 

A  Srovmni  Cross. — ^In  Dowsing's  Journal  he 
notes  having  broken  down  in  various  parishes  a 
"stoneinff  cross,"  which  appears  generally  to  have 
been  on  uie  roof  of  the  church.  Among  others,  he 
broke  one  down  ,in  this  parish  (Capel  St  Msjy), 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  two  crosses  on  the 
nave  and  chancel  roofs.  What  is  meant  by  the 
term  ?  Rrvus. 

Antlers  of  the  Red  Deer. — A  little  book. 
Lake  Lore^  by  A.  £.  R.  (Archdeacon  Rowan?), 
Dublin,  1853,  contains  a  veiy  interesting  chap^r 
on  the  red  deer  of  the  Killamey  monntams.  The 
author,  when  speaking  of  the  annual  shedding  of 
the  antlers  of  the  male,  mentions  the  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood  "  that  if  the  horns  were  not  found 
immediately  after  being  dropped,  the  hinds  ate 
them,  and  that  they  were  simposed  to  be  of  some 
medicinal  or  other  functional  use  in  the  wild-deer 
eoonomy.'^  Can  this  opinion  be  confirmed  by  ob- 
servation on  red  deer  elsewhere  ? 

W.   H.  PaTTER805. 

Bdfast. 

A  "  Snow.**— In  looking  through  the  Morning 
Chronide  of  Dec.  16,  1779,  I  see  advertised  for 
sale,  at  "  New  Lloyd's  Coffee-Honse,"  the  good 
" snow"  Dnchesse  de  Chartrea^  a  French  privateer 
of  140  tons,  more  or  less.  What  kind  of  vessel  is 
a  "snow"?  Ch.  Perct. 

The  Ulster  Riband. — At  the  time  when  the 
baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom  claimed  the  right, 
as  a  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  eldest  son  of 
each  baronet  i^ould  be  knighted  by  the  sovereign, 
I  find  that  the  seventh  rule  of  the  committee, 
drawn  up  under  their  secretary,  R.  Brown,  Esq., 
states,  **  that  the  Ulster  and  Nova  Scotia  riband 
may  be  worn  either  round  the  neck  with  the  badge 
suspended,  or  scarfwise  without  the  badge,  at  the 
option  of  the  wearer."  What  colour  was  the 
Ulster  riband?  and  had  the  baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  either  a  motto  or  badge  belong- 
ing to  their  order,  <Mr  did  th#y  adopt  either  al  tb^ 
time  ?  Digitized  by  GO^**™*  SMITH. 
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SupposBD  Sallyport  at  Windsor  Castle. — 
Loakiiig  through  some  old  yelomes  of  the  lUui- 
trated  Limdon  Neum^  I  find  thai  the  number  for 
March  13, 1852,  notices  die  disco^ry  of  an  ancient 
subterraneous  passage  near  the  Grarter  and  Julius 
Csesar  Towen,  which  at  the  time  was 
"  coojactored  to  be  the  ancient  sallyport  from  the  castle, 
mad*  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  siege  or  invasion, 
and  that  it  passes  nnder  the  river  to  Bornham  Abbey, 
which  is  about  three  miles  distant,  where  there  is  a 
corresponding  passage  proceeding  in  the  direct  line  to 
Windsor." 

It  was  hoped  at  the  time  that  the  exploration  of 
the  passage — of  which  the  Illustrated  N&tos  gives 
an  illustration,  and  which  had  been  partially 
cleared  out — would  be  continued.  I  should  b» 
very  glad  to  learn  if  further  inyestigation  wms 
made,  and  also  what  foundation  there  is  for  the 
statement  that  a  subterraneous  passage  exists  at 
Bnmham  Abbey.  W.  L.  R. 

Thk  Dormant  Soottish  Pbbraob  of  Htnb- 
FORD. — Can  you  furnish  me  with  information 
regarding  this  now  dormant  Soottish  peerage  ? 

C.  E.  G.  H. 

Rbcent  Inventions. — "It  is  true  we  have 
been  finding  perfume  in  JUth,  dyes  in  dirt,  and 
food  in  refiuer  I  quote  from  a  leading  article  in 
the  7}imes  of  Nov.  19  on  that  startling  scientific 
novelty,  the  telephone,  and  sedc  enlightenment 

H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Edward  Farr,  editor  of  Select  Poetry,  chiefly  of 
the  Reigns  of  Elixabeth  and  James  I^  3  vols.,, 
Cambridge,  1845-47.  This  gentleman  died  about 
twelve  years  ago.  Can  any  reader  of  "  Nk  &  Q.** 
give  me  the  precise  date  of  his  death  ? 

B.  Ikolis. 

Milton  Papbrs. — 

" '  Milton  married  a  danghtw  of  Jostice  Powell  (of 
Sandford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford),  and  lived  in  a 
boose  at  Forest  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  Sandford, 
where,  the  Ute  laureate  Warton  told  me,  Milton  wrote 
a  great  part  of  his  Paradm  Lost  Warton  found  a  num- 
b^  of  papers  of  Milton's  own  writing  in  that  hoose,  and 
also  many  of  Justice  Powell's,  which  the  late  Mr.  Crewe 
(fkther  of  the  late  Viscountess  Falmouth)  permitted  him 
to  take,  and  make  what  use  of  them  he  thought  proper.' 
...Oar  sorrow  cannot  but  be  excited  when  it  is  added 
that  of  Milton's  papers  no  regular  acooont  appears  to 
have  been  taken,  and  no  dessriptioo  has  been  given. 
The  biographers  of  Warton  and  Mickle  will  be  consulted 
in  vain  on  this  subject."— Todd,  Some  Accowit  of  tAe 
L*f€  and  Writings  of  John  Milton  (1809),  p.  25. 

Where  can  later  reference  to  those  papers  be 
found  ?  William  Gborqe  Black. 

Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

Sir  William  Withers. — T  have  an  engraved 
portrait  of  Sir  W.  Withers  "firom  an  original 
picture  in  the  possession  of  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq., 
Lancaster  Herald^  and  F.^A.,**  published  in  1809. 


Should  this  meet  tiie  eye  of  any  of  Mr.  Lodge's 
descendants,  perhaps  they  would  kindly  say 
whether  the  picture  still  exists,  and  where. 

T.  F.  R. 

Dr.  Williams,  the  Oculist. — Some  time  in 
the  beginning  of  this  oentury  a  Mr.  Williams, 
whether  a  member  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons  or  not  I  cannot  ascertain,  resided  in 
Red  Lion  Square,  Holbom.  He  had  some  par- 
ticular receipt  for  an  eye-water,  and  his  practice 
mainly  consisted  in  treating  ophthalmic  diseases. 
His  renown  at  last  became  so  great  that  on 
Louis  XYIII.  being  attacked  with  some  disorder 
of  the  eyes,  Dr.  Wuliams  was  summoned  to  Park, 
and,  as  it  is  reported,  on  efiecting  a  cure  was  re- 
warded with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Is  anything 
more  known  of  this  person  ?  He  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Cornwall,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority.  Qso.  C.  Boasb. 

15,  Qoeea  Anne's  Gate»  S. W. 

*  Pjbter  Stsvbn  Schull. — Information  is  greatly 
desired  respecting  the  ancestry  of  this  Dutch  poet 
and  essayist,  who  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1791, 
and  died  about  1835.  He  was  the  son  of  Steven 
Schull,  medical  doctor,  and  Abigail  Martha 
Yitringa,  and  the  grandson  of  Peter  Schull, 
Colonel  Commandant  of  Uie  Regiment  Randwijck 
and  **  Groot-Major  Eommandant  der  Stadt  Zalt- 
BommeL"  His  life  was  written  by  his  friend 
J.  C.  van  Ryneveld,  and  published  in  1835  at 
Dordrecht.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  de* 
scended  from  John  Skull,  of  Brinkworth,  in  Wilt- 
shire, who,  according  to  his  mother's  (Alicia)  will« 
made  in  1649,  "  had  sone  into  another  land,''  and 
had  not  returned.  The  name  of  a  JeanSchuyl  of 
the  Hague  appears  appended  to  a  petition  in  1650, 
addres^  to  Cromwell,  in  relation  to  the  passage 
of  some  navigation  laws.  A  Peter  Jansen  Schuyl 
emigrated  to  the  Dutch  settlement  on  Long  Island 
in  America,  between  1650  and  1665,  from  the 
Hague.  G.  D.  Scull. 

Bugby. 

Hunt,  thb  Translator  op  Tasso's  "  JtRu- 
SALEM.^— I  should  be  £^ad  if  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  could  give  me  information  about 
the  Mr.  Hunt  who  translated  Tasso's  JerusaUm^ 
a  note  about  whom  I  imated  in  "  N.  &  Q.''  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  particularly  wish  to  know  if  be 
published  any  other  work,  and  to  what  place  he 
removed  after  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire.         H.  K  Wilkissok. 

Anerley. 

Red  Dragon  op  Wales.— Can  any  of  your 
heraldic  readers  give  me  a  history  of  tlus  crest  or 
badge,  and  say  whether  it  properly  bebngs  to  the 
arms  of  Wales  ?  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  arms  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Bnike's  General  Armoury.  ^ 

C.  G.  Jabtis. 
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Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Who  was  th**  author  of  Epics  of  the  Ton;  or,  Gloria 
of  the  Great  World,  a  poem  in  two  books,  with  notes  and 
illustrations,  8vo.,  18071  John  Pickforp,  M.A. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  Jane  Conquest  t  Clebiocs  Kusticcs. 

A  poem  called  The  WUd  Beast  Show.  It  describes 
the  adventures  of  some  monkeys,  who,  after  escaping 
from  the  Zjo.  Cipturel  a  few  spicimens  of  Londoners, 
and  exhibited  them  in  their  own  country. 

T.  PiNCHETT. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
'*  Wherever  we  place  our  foot,  we  tread  upon  a  his- 
tory." F.  L. 

In  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw 
trolls  out  the  following  Jacobitical  stanxa :— 
"  To  see  good  com  upon  the  rigs. 
And  a  gallows  built  to  hang  the  Wlii)rs, 
And  the  right  restored  where  the  right  should  be. 
Oh,  that  is  the  thing  that  would  wanton  me." 
Is  it  an  original  piece  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  a  quota- 
tion  from  a  Jacobite  poetl    The  date  assigned  to  the 
novel  is  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Johh  Pickfoed,  M.A 


BONVYLB  FAMILY. 
(6«»  S.  vL  447  ;  viL  52,  231  ;  viiL  17.) 

Notwithstanding  the  references  to  proofs  that 
have  already  been  given,  Stwl  still  disbelieves 
that  Alice,  second  yme  of  Sir  William  Bonville, 
was  ever  wife  to  either  Sir  Edmund  de  Clyvedon 
or  Ralph  Carminow,  simply  because 'she  survived 
Sir  Edmund  full  fifty  years.  Assuming  that  she 
was  bom  as  early  as  1352,  she  might  have  married 
John  Fit^-Roger  and  given  birth  to  Elizabeth 
before  1372,  have  survived  Sir  Edmund  de  Clyve- 
don,  her  second  husband,  fifty  years,  and  not  have 
been  more  than  seventy-four  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  death  in  1426.  We  know  that  her  first 
husband,  John  Fitz-Roger,  must  have  been  bom 
between  the  vears  1346  and  1352,  as  he  was  the 
youngest  of  three  (if  not  four)  sons  of  Henry  Fitz- 
Koger,  who  died  in  the  Litter  year,  at  which  time 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  was  only  nine  years  old 
(Inq.  p.m.  26  Ed.  III.,  1  nrs..  No.  37). 

Her  marriage  with  Sir  Edmund  de  Clyvedon 
rests  on  the  following  proofs,  abstracted  from  the 
original  records.  The  first  two  are  extracts  from 
the  inquisitions  on  the  -death  of  Sir  William  Bon- 
ville, Knight,  taken  in  Dorsetshire,  March  26,  and 
in  Somersetshire,  June  30, 1408 : — 

"Dorset.— Et  quod  predictus  WiUelmus  Bonevyle 
Chivaler  et  Alicia  uxor  ejus  tenuerunt  ut  de  jure  prefate 
AUcie  ad  terminum  vite  ejusdem  Alicie  manerium  de 
Coleweye  de  Thoma  Ponyngs  milite. 

*'  Somerset— Tenuit  etiam  ut  de  jure  prefate  Alicie 
terciam  partem  mmnerii  de  Olyredon  de  domina  le  De- 
spenser.'^-  Escheats,  9  Hen.  IV.,  No.  42. 

"De  non  intromittendo:— Rex,  ke.  Quia  accepimus 
per   inqulsitionem   quod    WiUelmus  BoueviU  chivaler 


defunctus  et  Alicia  uxor  ejus  adhuc  superstes  tenaenmt, 
&c.    £t  quod  predictus  WiUelmus  simiUter  tenoit  ^ 

2U0  obiit  ut  de  jure  ipsius  AUcie  terciam  partem  msoerii 
e  Clyvedon  tenendum  indotem  de  terns  Edmundi  de 
Clyvedon  chiTaler  quondam  viri  sui  in  oomitata  Somer- 
sete.  Tenuity  etiam  ut  de  jure  prefate  Alicie  ad  ia- 
minum  vite  ejusdem  Alicie  manerium  de  Coleway  in 
comitatu  Dorsetc."— CTose  Roll,  10  Hen.  IV.,  m.  27. 

The  writ  on  Sir  Edmund  de  Cljvedon's  death 
is  dated  Jan.  20,  49  £d.  III.  (1375-6),  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  pursuant  inquisition,  taken  at  Clyvedon 
three  weeks  after,  viz.  February  12,  50  Ed.  IIL 
(1375-6),  it  was  found  :— 

"Quod  idem  Edmundus  obiit  die  Mercurii  proximo 
post  festum  Sancti  Hillarii  anno  regni  regis  nunc  49' 
(Jan.  16, 1375-6).  Et  quod  Edmundus  filius  Thome  Ho?- 
shawe  est  heres  ejusdem  Edmundi  propinquior,  videlicet, 
filius  Emeline  filie  predicti  Edmundi  de  Clyvedon  et 
etatis  trium  annorom  et  ampUos.** — Inq.  p.m.  50  Ed.  in., 
1  nrs..  No.  14. 

We  learn  something  more  of  Alice,  the  widow  of 
Sir  Edmund  de  CTyyedon,  from  the  inquisition 
taken  on  the  death  in  his  minority  of  Edmund 
Hosshaw,  the  heir,  in  pursuance  of  a  writ  directed 
to  the  escheator  of  Somersetshire,  dated  Oct  8, 12 
Ric.  II.  (1388).  From  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  jury  it  was  found  : — 

"Quod  dominos  Edwardus  avus  domini  regis  nunc, 
assignari  fecit  Alicie  que  fuit  uxor  predicti  Edmundi 
Clyvedon  adhuc  superstiti,  dotem  suam  de  manerio  de 
Clyvedon,  ke.,  per  literas  suas  patentee.  Et  quod  pre- 
dictus Edmondos  Hoffshaw  obiit  die  Jovis  proximo  post 
festum  Sancti  Michadis  ultimo  preterite  (Oct.  1, 1388). 
Et  quod  Johanna  nxor  Thome  Lovell,  soror  predicti 
Edmundi,  que  est  etatis  19  annomm  et  amplius,  et 
Margareta  altera  soror  ejusdem  Edmundi,  nunc  uxor 
Johannis  Bluet,  que  est  etatis  17  annorum  et  amplios, 
sunt  heredes  dicti  Edmundi  propinquiores.*" — Inq.  pjn. 
12  Ric  II.,  1  nra,  No.  25,  and  Fines  &oU«  12  Ric  11., 
m.21. 

From  this  we  also  glean  that  Sir  Edmund  de 
Olyvedon's  only  child,  Emeline,  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  Alice,  his  second  wife,  for 
as  Emeline's  eldest  daughter,  Johanna,  was  horn 
nineteen  years  before  October,  1388,  or  about  1369, 
Emeline*s  birth  must  be  set  back  seventeen  years 
from  the  latter  date,  viz.  to  1352. 

Touching  the  proofs  that  this  same  Alice  wss 
also  wife  of  Sir  Kalph  Carminow,  Chivaler :— By 
the  inquisition  on  his  death  (10  Ric  IL,  No.  11) 
it  was  found  that  he  held  in  fee  the  manor  of  Col- 
weye,  co.  Dorset  (in  which,  as  is  shown  ahove, 
Alice,  after  his  death,  possessed  a  life  interest),  and 
one-third  of  the  manor  of  Clyvedon  in  right  of 
Alice  his  wife,  who  held  the  same  in  dower,  and 
that  William  Carminow  was  his  brother  and  next 
heir,  aged  thirty-one  years.  By  his  last  will  and 
testament,  dated  in  .January,  1386-7,  Sir  Ralph 
appoints '^  (fame  Alice  my  ti7t/6,  Sir  John  Kent- 
wood,  and  Sir  John  Philip  my  executors" 
(Nicokts's  TaL  Vetutta,  121-2).  The  two  seto  of 
inquisitions,  viz.  4  Hen,  VI.,  No.  28,  on  the  death 
of  "Alicia  que  fuit  uxor  Radulphi  CafmynoWt 
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{Jhivaler,  difuneti^  and  4  Hen.  VI.,  No.  34,  on 
the  deaUi  of  ^^  Alicia,  que  fuit  vxor  WiUidmi 
JBonevilUy  ChivaUr,  prius  nupta  Johanni  Rodenay, 
CJhxvaler"  show  that  under  two  different  styles  and 
designations  one  and  the  same  individual  is  re- 
ferred to.  In  fact,  these  inquisitions  ought  not  to 
have  been  separated. 

1^0.  28  is  the  return  from  the  escheator  of  Corn- 
wall, and  all  the  manors  and  lands  therein  named 
were  fees  of  which  Sir  Ealph  Carminow  died 
possessed  in  U  Ric.  II.,  and  the  life  interest  that 
Alice  held  in  them  originated  in  her  marriage  with 
Sir  Ralph.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  inquisition 
taken  in  Cornwall  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Bonville,  Knt.  (9  Hen.  IV.,  No.  42),  whereby  it 
was  found  that  Alice,  then  wife  of  Sir  William, 
held  an  estate  for  life  in  these  same  manors  and 
lands,  and  that  by  their  joint  deed,  dated  June  17, 
8  Hen.  IV.  (1407),  Sir  WQliam  and  Alice  con- 
▼eyed  the  same  to  lessees  for  a  term  of  eighty 
years,  subject  to  Alice's  life. 

Hegarding  Alice's  heir  at  the  time  of  her  death 
in  4  Hen.  VI. : — As  widow  of  Sir  Ralph  Carminow 
the  finding  in  Cornwall  (No.  28)  was — 

''  Et  quod  WiUielmos  Bonrille,  milM,  est  consangaineas 
ei  heres  propinauior  predicte  Alicie,  Tidelicet,  filius  Eliza- 
beths fille  ejuMem  Alioie  et  etatis  triginta  annoram  et 
smpUuf.** 

As  widow  of  Sir  William  Bonville  similar  findings 
occur  in  the  inquisitions  taken  in  Dorset,  Somerset, 
and  Devon  (No.  34).  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  her  daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  was  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Fitz-Roger. 

In  the  Dorsetshire  inquisition,  taken  at  South 
Perrot,  May  7,  1426,  there  is  evidence  that  she 
had  become  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Bonville 
before  June,  1402,  and  that  before  her  death  she 
had  given  away  to  Thomas  Carminow,  Esq.,  and 
others  the  life  estate  in  the  manor  of  Coleway 
which  she  derived  from  her  former  husbanc^  Sir 
Ralph  Carminow. 

In  Somersetshire,  besides  the  life  interest  that 
she  held  in  the  lands  of  Rodenay  and  Bonville,  her 
fourth  and  fifth  husbands,  it  was  found  that  she 
died  possessed  of  her  dower  in  the  manor  of  Clyve- 
don,  which  was  a  member  of  the  honour  of 
Gloucester. 

Comparing  the  whole  evidence  now  laid  open, 
thereis  clear  proof  that  Alice,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  was  widow  of  five  several  husbands  ;  that 
she  had  issue  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband ; 
and  that  this  daughter  was  heir  to  both  parents, 
and  married  the  eldest  son  of  her  mother's  fifth 
husband  by  a  former  wife. 

Stwl  observes  that  Walter  Rodenay,  in  1426, 
was  Alice's  "  great-grandson."  Is  Stwl  not  aware 
that  he  was  great-grandson  of  Alice's  fourth  hus- 
band. Sir  John  RtKbey,  Knt.,  by  his  first  wife, 
Catherine  Chedder?  The  succession  was  as 
follows  :— Sir   John*  Rodney,    Knt,    who   died 


December  19,  1400,  had,  by  Catherine  his  wife,  a 
son  and  heir.  Sir  Walter  Rodney,  Knt.  He  died 
in  1413.  His  son  and  heir,  John  Rodney,  Esq., 
by  Agnes  St.  John  his  wife,  had  a  son  and  heir, 
Walter  Rodney,  who  was  under  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  in  1417.  It  was  this  Walter 
who  succeeded,  on  Alice's  death  in  1426,  to  the 
reversion  of  the  Rodney  lands  which  Alice  held  in 
dower. 

As  to  Cecilia,  wife  of  Thomas  Bonville,  being 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Streeche  :— By  inquisition 
on  de  death  of  Sir  John  Streeche,  Chlvaler,  taken 
at  Southpederton,  Somerset,  September  23,  1390, 
it  was  found  : — 

"Quod  Elizabeth,  uxor  Thome  Beauchamp  de  Lillesdon 
etatis  25  annorum,  et  Cecilia,  uxor  Thome  Bonevyle 
etatis  19  annorum,  sunt  filie  et  heresies  ejusdem  Johannis 
propinquiores.*'— 14  Ric.  II.,  No.  42. 

B.  W.  Greenfield. 

Southampton. 

The  SuNrLOWER  (5t»»  S.  viii.  348,  375.)— The 
fallacy  herein  mentioned  had  been  previously 
pointed  out,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from,  one  of  my  many  (unsigned)  con- 
tributions to  the  "Table  Talk"  of  Once  a  Week, 
when  that  magazine  was  edited  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas. 
I  had  been  writing  (July  24, 1869)  of  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  sunflower  in  preventing  inter- 
mittent fevers,  a  subject  mentioned  in  "  N.  &  Q.," 
Feb.  28, 1874,  and  of  its  use  in  the  poultry-yard, 
and  I  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  Betides  being  an  excellent  fattener,  it  is  thought  to 
give  a  gamey  flavour  to  the  fle»h  of  poultry ;  and,  from 
my  own  experience,  I  believe  this  to  be  (slightly)  the 
case,  though  a  correspondent  of  Paxton's  Magazi/u  of 
Botany,  1834  (vol.  i.  p.  218),  says  that  she  had  given  it  a 
trial,  and  that  the  result  proved  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
assertion.  I  can,  however,  agree  with  the  same  writer 
in  saying  that  it  is  a  popular  falhicy  to  imagine  that  the 
sunflower  keeps  its  race  invariably  turned  to  the  sun. 
Dr.  Hales  and  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  with  others, 
have  asserted  that  such  is  the  caie,  and  have  explained 
that  the  sun's  heat  contracts  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and 
compresses  it  in  some  degree,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  flower,  which,  after  following  the  sun 
all  day,  returns  after  sunset  to  the  east,  by  its  natural 
elasticity,  to  meet  his  beams  in  the  morning.    And  it 

was  on  this  idea  that  Moore  based  his  pretty  fancy 

The  same  idea  is  repeated,  though  in  a  weaker  form,  in 
a  poem  to  Tke  Suiytower  by  Edward,  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
early  friend  of  Cowper.  Although  many  of  the  com- 
pound-radiated flowers— such  as  the  daisy  and  marigold, 
which,  like  the  sunflower,  imitate  in  their  shape  the 
popular  idea  of  the  form  of  the  sun— seem  to  be  very 
susceptible  to  the  effect  of  light,  yet  it  will  be  found,  on 
careful  examination  of  a  large  bed  of  sunflowers,  that 
their  glaring  discs  of  blossoms  do  not  invariably  face  the 
sun,  but  are  directed  to  every  quarter  of  the  compass. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  the  idea  that  the  sunflower 
always  turns  its  blooming  face  to  the  sun  must  be  con- 
signed to  the  limbo  of  vulgar  errors." 

The  poetic  fancy  of  the  sunflower  turning  its  face 
to  the  sun  is  made  good  use  of  in  Miss  Green  well's  ^ 
volume  of  poems,  published  in   1869,  Ckirminat 
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Orucitf  but  the  passage  is  too  long  to  be  here 
qaoted.     The  poet  Thomson  also  wrote  thns  of 
tms  flower  : — 
"  Bot  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  san. 
Sad  when  he  acts,  shuts  op  her  yellow  leayes, 
Drooping  ail  night ;  and,  when  ne  warm  retoms, 
Points  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  raj." 

Tennsrson  ai]ig»  of  "  the  broad  sunflower/'  hanging 
heavily 

-  Over  its  graye  i'  the  earth  so  chilly.'' 

Bnt  I  think  that  he  does  not  anywhere  lend  him- 
self to  the  poetic  le^nd  of  the  flower  ever  turning 
to  the  sun.  Cuthbbrt  Bbdb. 

It  chanced  that  I  passed  many  hours  of  the 
recent  summer  idly  rousing  in  an  old  English 
garden  attached  to  an  old  coUege  in  Sussex,  where 
there  were  many  specimens  of  the  Helianthus  in 
flower,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  test  the  pretty 
image  of  the  poets,  that  the  sunflower  attends  the 
sun  in  his  course,  or,  as  Cowley  expresses  it  :— 

**  I  still  adore  my  sire  with  prostrate  face, 
Turn  where  he  tarns,  and  all  his  motions  trace," 

Tdiich  I  aver,  from  personal  obsenration,  is  simply 
a  sweet  poetic  fiction.  With  a  good  library  at 
hand,  I  was  curious  to  learn  wl^ther  the  earij 
writers  on  plants  accepted  or  rejected  this  figment 
coupled  with  the  ''  flower  of  the  sunne."  John 
Gerarde,  of  London,  Master  in  Chirurgerie,  in  his 
Herbdll,  or  Oenerall  Histcrie  of  PlanUy  imprinted 
by  John  Norton  in  1597,  at  p.  612  says  : — 

*'  The  Indian  sunne,  or  the  solden  flower  of  Pera,  is  a 
plant  of  such  stature  and  taUncM  that  in  one  smnmer, 
Deing  sown  of  a  seede  in  Aprill,  it  has  risen  up  to  the 
height  of  fourteene  foote  in  my  Jarden,  where  one 
flower  was  in  waight  three  ponnde  and  two  oonoes,  and 
crosse  orerthwart  the  flower  by  measure  sixteene  inches 
brtMtde." 

And  further  :  *''  In  Spaine  and  other  hot  re^ons  ** 
it  has  attained  ''  the  height  of  24  foote  in  one 
yeere."  Under  the  hea£ng  of  ''The  Names" 
Gerarde  says  : — 

"  The  flower  of  the  sunne  is  called  in  Latino  Flos  tolit, 
taking  that  name  from  those  that  haye  reported  it  to 
tome  with  the  sunne,  the  which  I  could  neter  obstrm, 
although  I  have  endevored  to  finde  out  the  truth  of  iL** 

John  Parkinson,  apothecary,  of  London,  in  his 
Paradisits  TerrestriSf  published  in  1629,  describes 
and  figures  the  plant  we  now  call  the  sunflower, 
but  says  not  one  word  about  its  following  the  sun. 
He  alludes  to  it  as ''  this  goodly  and  stately  pkmt, 
wherewith  every  one  is  now  adayes  familiar."  He 
adds  it  is  of  no  use  in  physic  with  us,  but  that 
''sometimes  the  heads  of  the  sunne  flower  are 
dressed  and  eaten  as  hartiohokes  are,  and  are 
aooonnted  of  some  to  be  good  meate,  but,"  he 
coneludee,  "  they  are  too  strong  for  my  taste." 

"  The  French  call  this  flower  soleil  and  toumesol, 
from  a  vulgar  error  that  the  blossoms  turn  to  the 
sun  ;  whereas  the  flowers  branch  out  on  all  sides  of 
the  plant,  and  those  which  face  ike  east  in  the 


opening  of  the  day  never  turn  to  the  west  at  Hk 
close  of  it "  (Flora  Hutoriom,  by  Henry  Phillips, 
F.H.S.).  The  germ  of  this  beUef  in  the  dinmal 
movements  of  the  sanflower  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  Mdamorpho9a  of  Ovidf  in  the  fiaUe 
of  Clytie  transformed  into  a  flower,  rooted  to  eartii, 
but  ever  turning  her  impassioned  gaxe  towards  her 
adored  Phcebus  in  heaven.  But  into  what  flower  • 
is  Clytie  supposed  to  be  changed  ?  It  could  not 
be  the  golden  flow^  of  Peru,  for  that  was  un- 
known till  the  discovery  of  America,  and  did  not 
put  forth  its  flowen  in  Burc^  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  ooituiy. 

The  lovely  bust  in  marble  so  weU  known  as 
Clytie  resting  on  the  petak  of  the  aonflower,  in 
the  British  Museum,  must  surely  be  minnaf  d 

Joft.  J.  J. 

Mahomet  in  Flight  (5*  S.  viiL  288.)— This 
event  is  narrated,  though  some^iat  differently, 
in  Green's  Lift  of  MaikomMiy  Family  Library, 
IxxiiL  p.  116,  wher^  after  speaking  of  his  fli^t, 
the  autnor  says  : — 

**  Erery  haunt  was  explored  by  the  diUgenee  of  the 
Koreish,  who  are  said  to  hare  come  at  last  to  the  month 
of  the  prophet's  place  of  concealment,  bnt  to  have  been 
diverted  from  their  design  of  enterini^  by  an  artfii!  ooor 
trivance  of  a  pigeon's  nest  and  a  spider^s  web,  so  placed 
by  the  fugitives  as  to  induce  the  supposition  that  the 
cave  was  empty.  '  We  are  only  two,'  said  the  trembtiBg 
Abubeker.  '  There  is  a  third.'^replied  the  prophet ;  '  it 
ia  Ood  himself.'  And  truly  it  does  appear  as  if  the  pro- 
Tidence  of  the  Most  High  at  this  critical  period  inter- 
posed for  the  protection  o€  a  man  whose  genias  and  power 
were  destined  to  prodoee  an  extensive  cbaaffi  in  tiit 
history  of  the  worid." 

S.  0. 

Gibbon,  in  his  D^dim  and  FaU  of  tike  Romm 
Empin,  chap.  L,  relying  on  Prof.  6l^^ielr^  truis- 
hition  of  the  lives  of  Mahomet  by  Abulfedb  and 
Al  Jannabi,  says  : — 

"  Three  days  Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  cob> 
cealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  at  the  distaooe  of  a  league 
fh>m  Mecca;  and  in  the  dose  of  each  eveniag  they 
received,  from  the  son  and  daughter  of  Abubtfer,  a 
secret  supply  of  intelligence  and  food.  The  diligence  of 
the  Koreish  explored  every  haunt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city ;  they  arrired  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  caven ; 
but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  is  supposed  to  conTince  them  that  the 
andimvio] 


place  was  solitary  i 


I  inviolate." 

JOBIAH  MiLLBB,  M JL 


Washington  Irving  gives  the  following  version 
of  the  anecdote  quoted  by  J.  S.  from  the  Warh 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  : — 

"Scarce  were  they  within  the  cave  when  they  heard 

the  sound  of  pursuit By  the  time the  Koreidkitei 

reached  tiie  moutii  of  the  cavem,  an  acacia  tree  had 
sprung  up  before  it,  in  the  spreading  branches  <tf  which 
a  pigeon  had  made  its  nest  and  laid  its  eggs,  and  orer 
the  whole  a  spider  had  woven  its  web.**— Life  of  Jfa* 
hornet,  ch.  xiii.,  Bohn's  ed. 

/^^    Wm.  Pekoellt. 


Torquay. 
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Tlie  following  is  the  acconnt  as  given  by  Sale 
in.  tbe  preliminary  disconrae  to  th«  translation  of 
ih^  KcMnan,  section  2  :~ 

"  Afler  Mofaamroed  and  hii  oompMikms  w«rd  got  in, 
tiro  pigeoDfl  laid  their  em  at  tha  entrance,  and  a  spider 
co-rereia  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  &er  web,  which 
made  them  look  do  farther." 

.    W.  J.  Bbrnhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

**  A  MONKET  ON  THE  HOUSE  **  (5**  S.  viiL  289.) 
— This  expression  is,  I  believe,  veiy  general.  A 
^  monkey,"  be  it  big  or  little,  on  a  building  is 
understood  to  mean,  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
least,  a  mortgage  upon  the  property. 

The  etymology  of  ** monkey"  has  been  can- 
vassed in.  "  N.  &  Q."  (2~»  and  3^  S.  pasnm),  but 
i^hat  analogy  there  can  be  between  "  monkey  "  and 
'^moitgage''  I  fail  to  see.  I  would,  however,  hazard 
an  idea.  In  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  picture  gallery  at 
Belvoir  is  a  very  cleverpainting  by  Teniers,  cidled 
"  Dutch  Proverbs,"  Tnis  picture  contains  some 
forty  or  more  figures,  variea  and  humoursome  in 
invention,  indicating  the  proverbs  in  question. 
One  of  the  proverbs  is  caUed,  if  my  memoiy  serves, 
*^  A  house  full  of  mischief  inside  and  out."  This 
is  represented  by  a  woman  seen  through  the 
window  and  a  monkev  on  the  top  of  the  roof. 

The  outside  mischief  seems  somewhat  sug- 
gestive ;  and  I  venture  to  hint  that  as  **  monkey," 
by  custom,  has  become  to  mean  ^  mortgage,"  so 
^  mischief,"  if  but  to  complete  an  alliterative 
triplet,  may  not  inaptly  be  allied.  F.  D. 

Sottingham. 

This  expression,  denoting  a  mortgage,  is  not 
unfrequently  used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Notting- 
hamshire. At  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham,  there  is 
a  small  estate  called  Monkey  Park,  which  name 
had  its  origin  in  the  above  expression. 

A.  E.  L.  L. 

Hanover  Square  Clab. 

This  phrase,  as  applied  to  a  mortgagee,  is  a  well- 
known  one  in  the  north  of  England — at  all  events, 
in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  York,  with  which 
I  am  more  particularly  acquainted. 

Alexander  Patsrson. 

The  "  Bride  Stones,"  Yorkshire  (5**  S.  viii. 
209.)— The  information  will  be  found  in  J.  Phillips's 
Riven,  Mountains,  and  Sea  Coast  of  Yorkshire, 
8vo.,  ZQ  plates,  geological  and  topographical,  1855. 
Mr.  Quaritch,  m  his  Catalogue,  No.  300,  art. 
8032,  offers  a  copy,  with  two  autograph  letters  of 
John  Phill4>s,  cloth,  14«.  Beed's  Quide  to  WhiA^ 
may  also  be  consulted.  Should  your  correspondent 
ever  visit  Whitby,  he  will  find  other  workiB  in  the 
Pier  Library  which,  oontain  some  accoimt  of  the 
^  Bride  Stones,"  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact 
titles.  One  is  by  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Whitby. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  as  between  Levisham  and  Lockton,  the 
Hole  of  Orcum,  near  Saltengate,  Fen  Bog,  and 
the*  ravine  near  Blakey  Topping,  on  the  e<^  of 
which  the  **  Bride  Stones  "  stand,  seems  to  prove 
conclusively  that  these  dusters  of  rocks  owe  their 
fantastical  shapes  to  the  agency  of  water. 

6.  A  Sghruicff. 

Tetteidiall  College. 

In  Young's  description  of  Whitby  there  is  the 
following  account  of  the  "Bride  Stones"  (a 
name  originally  supposed  to  have  been  given  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  newly-married  couple  having 
lost  their  way  :  this  is  the  legend  of  the  locality) : 

"  These  hills  are  also  very  interesting  to  the  naturalist 
from  their  peculiar  form,  especially  Uiose  of  Laogdale 
End  and  Blakey  Topping.  The  most  romantic  rocks  on 
these  moon  aro  the  rocks  called  the  'Bride  Stones,' 
situated  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  ravine  two  miles  south 
of  Blakey  Topping.  The  beds  being  of  unequal  hard- 
ness, the  sonar  parts  have  decomposed  and  wasted 
away»  leaving  harder  portions  stankiing  up  in  various 
fantastic  forms." 

The  most  singular  group  ia  forty  feet  high,  twenty 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  six  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
an  illustration  of  which  appears  in  the  same  his- 
toiy.  E.  Tone. 

The  "Bride  Stones"  are  not  at  Pickering,  but 
standing  on  Sleights  Moor.  They  are  described 
and  figiiured  by  Bobert  Knox  in  his  Eastern  York- 
shire, p.  181,  plate  18.  East  Yorks. 

These  rocks,  of  granular  sandstone,  stand  ele- 
vated above  the  sui&ce  upon  Lockton  Moor,  in  a 
line  a  little  way  apart,  along  the  brow  top  of  a  dell 
that  opens  into  Stone  Dale  (hence  probably  theur 
name).  There  are  five  or  six  of  them  in  this 
duster,  but  in  their  vicinity  three  more  separate 
parcels  oi  such  sandstone  rock  occur,  standing  on 
the  brow  top  of  other  branching  dells.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  one  (resembling  "  Gheese- 
Bing,"  in  Cornwall)  having  a  mushroom-like  bead 
on  a  comparatively  small  stem,  elevated  about 
forty  feet,  and  the  head  is  as  much  across.  All 
these  are  decaying  fragments  of  a  sandstone 
stratum  which  crops  out  in  a  north-westward 
direction  upon  Lockton  Moor  (Knox's  Eastern 
Yorkshire,  pp.  37-8).  W.  B.  T. 

Scarborough. 

A  Mtstebious  Phrase  (5***  S.  viiL  408.)— My 
oountrym^i  are  proverbial  for  answering  onequery 
by  pcopoting  another,  so  may  I  ask  Col.  Per- 
GUSSON  if  load*  is  not  a  oorruption  of  loctgs,  t.e. 
stockings  coming  down  only  to  the  ankles,  in  ifact, 
footless  stockings,  whilst  hoH  are  the  completed 
artides  ?  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  would  be — 
that  conspiracy  was  hkely  to  be  smothered  or 
cheeked  in  its  earlier  stage,  and  worried  when 
fuUy  developed.  ^  Kino,  t 

Launceston.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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It  is  asked,  what  is  the  meaniDg  of  this  Scotch 
sentence,  **  Smothered  in  the  hode  and  worried  in 
the  hose  **  1  Gaelic  has  a  verb  luidh,  to  lie  down. 
Perhaps  at  one  time  there  was  in  use  a  noon  luidhy 
a  bed.  This  word  may  have  been  used  in  Low- 
land Scotch,  but  did  not  happen  to  appear  in  print 
so  as  to  come  under  the  notice  of  Jamieson,  com- 
piler of  that  most  valuable  work,  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Lmoland  Scottish  Language,  I  go  to  sleep, 
I  CO  to  bed,  is  expressed  in  Gaelic, '' Tha  mi  dol 
a  luidhe/'  Hose  is  hols,  also  hawse,  the  throat. 
As  for  altering  luidh  to  lootCf  or  changing  d  to  (, 
this  was  a  feat  easily  accomplished  at  a  time  when 
spelling  was  unsettled.        Thomas  Stratton. 

The  Montague  Peerage  (5*^  S.  viii.  389.)— 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  account  of  proceedings  as  to 
the  Montague  peerage,  4to.,  145  pages.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Lite  Mr.  George  Corner,  of  South- 
waft,  who  was  solicitor  in  the  case.  My  address 
is  Treverhyn,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  if  your  correspon- 
dent would  like  to  see  the  book,  and  will  appoint 
some  time  a  week  or  so  hence.        W.  Rendle. 

"Fool,  rpoL,  come  to  school"  (6^  S.  viiL 
206.) — The  game  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  which 
the  line  "  Fool,  fool,  come  to  school "  is  used,  is 
played  differently  in  Derbyshire  from  that  which 
IS  described  by  Cuthbert  Bede,  and  is  called 
**  whistle  thimble."  Boys  and  girls  sit  or  stand 
in  a  row  by  a  wall,  a  boy  or  girl  leading  the  game, 
standing  in  front.  One  of  the  players  is  sent  a 
few  yarns  away  from  the  school,  and  stands  with 
pinafore  over  the  head  and  face.  The  leader  of 
the  game  then  produces  a  thimble,  and,  holding  it 
between  the  clasped  hands,  goes  to  every  one 
standing  in  the  row — who  also  hold  out  their  hands, 
clasped  like  their  leader's— and  makes  a  show 
of  giving  the  thimble  to  each  in  turn.  Of  course 
the  thimble  is  deposited  between  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  players,  but  to  which  of  them  it  is  not  made 
known.  The  leader,  to  deceive  the  fool  more 
thoroughly,  often  goes  up  and  down  the  row  twice 
or  thnce.  When  the  game  has  proceeded  thus 
far,  the  leader  calls  out,  "Fool, fool,  come  to  school, 
and  find  me  out  a  whistle  thimble.*'  The  fool 
then  inspects  each  pair  of  outstretched  hands  wiUi 
the  eye,  but  must  not  touch  them,  finally  selecting 
one  as  the  pair  in  which  he  thinks  the  thimble  is 
hid.  If  the  guess  is  correct,  the  fool  and  the 
plaver  change  places  ;  if  the  guess  is  wrong,  the 
fool  runs  for  it,  followed  by  the  whole,  who 
buffet  him  well.  Another  game  in  which  the 
words,  "  Fool,  fool,  come  to  school,"  are  used  is 
called  "  a  bird  of  nine  names."  It  is  played  in 
like  manner,  but  each  player  in  the  row  gives  him 
or  her  self  the  name  of  a  bird  generally,  but  the 
name  of  anything  does  equaUy  as  welL  In 
. "  a  bird  of  nine  names  "  the  fool  is  allowed  three 
guesses.  Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 


The  Eev.  Charles  Herle  (5***  S.  viiu  328.)— 
Antony  a  Wood  (Athen.  Oxonicn.)  says  of  Herle 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Herle,  Esq.,  and 
was  bom  at  Prideaux,  in  the  county  of  ComwalL 
That  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Exeter 
College  (A.D.  1612),  in  which  society  he  remained 
till  he  had  proceeded  to  his  M.A.  degree,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  county,  where,  as  he 
thinks,  he  obtained  some  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
That  in  the  political  distractions  which  ensued  he 
joined  the  Republican  party,  and  was  chosen  Pro- 
locutor of  the  Westminster  Assemblv  of  Divines. 
That  for  his  services  to  his  party,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  reputed  learning,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Win  wick,  Lancashire,  one  of  the  richest 
benefices  in  the  whole  of  Enjdand.  That  he  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Winwick  Church  on 
September  29,  1659,  and  that  the  only  inscription 
on  his  tomb  was  the  letters  C.  H.  Tim  informa- 
tion Wood  says  he  received  from  Dr.  Richard  Sher- 
lock, his  next  successor  but  one  in  the  living.  He 
gives  as  the  list  of  his  works  : — De  Folitia  Mun- 
dana,  Frudcntia  Moralif  d  Sapientia  Chrisliana, 
Lon(L,  1654.  AngL  Ibid  etiam  1670.  Sub  hoc 
titulo,  "Sapientiae  Tripos,"— Troctotum  contra 
IndependerUiam,  AngL, — Meditaiionei  super 
Passione  Christi,  Angl.  Prseter  quinque  ad 
Minimum  Conciones,  quas  edidit 

Fuller  says  of  him  (Worthies)  that  he  was 
so  much  of  a  Christian,  scholar,  and  gentleman 
that  he  could  agree  in  affection  with  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  judgment.  For  some  further 
particulars,  see  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
Edmund  Tew,  M.A 

The  answer  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bailey's  query 
discloses  a  curious  mistake  of  Brook  in  his  lAves 
of  the  Puritans,  The  passage  he  refers  to  is,  as 
he  says,  at  p.  6  of  Prynne's  Breviate  of  the  Life  of 
William  liaud,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  most  venerable  to  mee 
by  all  titles,  certified  mee  that  some  body,  I  know  not  of 
what  enTT,  had  blemished  my  name  witn  King  Charles 
his  most  JBxcellent  Ifsjestj,  taking  occasion  from  the 
errour  into  which  (I  know  not  by  what  fate)  I  fell  here- 
tofore in  the  case  of  Charles  Earle  of  Devon." 
The  person  so  designated  was  not  Charles  Herle, 
but  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  what 
Laud  alludes  to  is  the  &ct  of  his  having,  as  chap- 
lain to  that  nobleman,  solemnized  his  marriage 
with  the  divorced  Lady  Rich,  whom  he  had 
seduced.  J.  F.  Marsh. 

Hardwick  Hoose,  Chepstow. 

Blessing  the  Fishing  (fi^  S.  viii.  349.) — I  am 
reminded  by  Mr.  Coleman's  note  of  that  by  Mb. 
Ellacombe  (1*^  S.  xL  228)  on  a  kindred  custom  at 
Clovelly,  North  Devon,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  herring  fishing.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
ask  whether  the  custom  at  Great  Yarmouth  had 
dso  exclusive  reference  tp4he  herrine  fishing. 
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Hir^ORKS  ON  THE  TRADING  ROUTBS  FROM  EaST 

,.  West,  a.d.  476-1492  (6*»»  S.  viii.  369.)— 
£.  osnlt  1.  Kieselbacb,  Der  Gang  des  WelthandeU 
^^~  MiUdaXUr  (gtuttgart,  1860);  2.  Beer,  Allge- 
..7,.m«  GetchichU  da  WeUhandds  (4  Bande,  Wien, 
r  I  30,  88.)  ;  3.  Andr^e,  Oeographie  des  WeUhandds 

;  BaDde,  Stuttgart,  1864-65);  4.  Duesberg- 
l' ^ffmann,  Histoire  du  Commerce  (Paris,  1849) ; 
V  DicHonnaire  de  la  Giographie  CommerganUy  by 
: '.  nchet  (5  Vols.,  Par.,  1799) ;  6.  Sioria  del  C(m- 
j,    TciOy  by  Jorio  (4  vols.,  Naples,  1778) ;  7.  His- 

ria  Mercantil,  by  Ruiz  (2  vols., Madrid,  1852-63) ; 
^^"5^  Histoire  Philosophique  ei  Politique  des  Eta- 
'  ^  'issements  et  du  Commerce  des  Europiens  dans  Its 
^'^  ux  Indes  et  dans  VAfrique  Septentrionale^  par 
ri'  F.  Raynal  (14  vols.,  Paris,  1820-26).  For 
f^'iglwh  works,  see  Watt's  Bibliographia  Britan- 

;  c«,  sub  "  Commerce."  H.  Krebs. 

^':  Tajlorian  Library,  Oxford. 

;r.  "The  Bothie  op  Tober-na-Vuolich  **  {6^  S. 
a«:  iL  88,  198,  395.)— Will  any  of  your  correspon- 
p  .  snts  who  know  Gaelic  kindly  give  us  the  right 
v;  «n  and  meaning  of  the  name,  which  appears  in 
,^yaT  last  number  as  "  Tober-na-^wo«t<^  "  ?  I 
C;  now  enough  of  the  language  myself  to  be  aware 
1^,  3at  this  is  a%  impossible  form,  as  Gaelic  has  no 
p.  ach  diphthong  as  uo  (the  ao  is  common  enough). 
,: .  Jso  the  presence  of  o,  as  the  final  vowel  of  one 
r  pliable,  when  the  next  has  i,  breaks  a  funda- 
; '  lental  rule  of  Gaelic  spelling,  an  objection  which 
;;T.pplie8  equally  to  yuolich,  supposing  it  to  be 
r:Atended  for  a  real  Gaelic  word.  Celtic  ortho- 
^'.  laphy  is  far  too  "ticklish"  a  matter  to  be 
^  Andled  with  impunity  by  any  one  who  has  not 
^  ;  tudied  the  language.  C.  S.  Jerram. 

:.     During  the  recently  past  summer  I  have  had 
/,  -Jie  pleasure  f>{  spending  a  month  at  the  Castleton 
»f  Braemar,  and  readmg  this  celebrated  Long 
^ ,  ITacation  pastoral  amid  the  scenes  in  which  it  is 
^r^id.     The  description  of  the  Braemar  gathering 
f    »  most  graphic,  and  also  of  the  subsequent  dinner, 
^rtndof  uie  speeches  which  followed,  for  manners 
:   ind  customs  have  not  much  altered  in  that  lovely 
'<  Highland  glen  since  the  poem  was  written  in  1848. 
There  was  still  in  1877  a  "  priest,"  and  also  a 
** minister,"  and  a  "shrewd  ever-ciphering  factor," 
and  thither  at  the  same  date  resorted  "  members 
of  Parliament,  many  forgetful   of  votes  and  of 
blue-books,"  to  attend  the  gathering  and  the  suc- 
,   ceeding  dinner  and  ball.     It  was  a  surmise  of 
mine   that  by  Airlie  the  author  intended  the 
present  Earl  of  Airlie,  formerly  an  undergraduate 
of  Clhrist  Church,  as  Lord  O^vy ;  but  your  corre- 
spondent identifies  him  with  Deacon  of   Oriel 
(}ol]^^    The  name  Hobbes  is  given  to  the  late 
G.  W.  Hunt   in   consequence  of  his   being  a 
leviathan  in  point  of  size,  and  it  is  almost  need-, 
less  to  add  that  the  idea  is  borrowed  from  the  title 
of  the  great  work  of  the  Philosopher  of  Malmes- 


bury.    Hope,  another  of  the  pupils,  seems  as  yet 
unidentified. 

The  charming  rivers,  the  Dee  and  the  Clunie, 
flow  on  for  ever  at  Braemar,  just  as  when  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  read  and  mused  by  their  side,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  could  have  been  thinking 
of  no  other  place  than  the  Colonel's  Bed  when  he 
described  the  bathing-place  in  the  third  canto : — 
"  But  in  the  interval  here  the  boiling,  pent-up  water 

Frees  itself  by  a  final  descent,  attaining  a  basin 

Ten  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  long,  with  whiteness  and 
fury 

Occupied  partly,  but  mostly  pellucid,  pure— a  mirror. "^ 
John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newboume  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"Witword"  :  "Caupland"  (5*»»  S.  viil  227, 
299.) — It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  single  words 
when  out  of  their  context,  yet  I  will  try  to  do  so. 
Wit,  Goth,  toitif  means  "  intellectus,  mens  "  ;  wit- 
word,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  another  meaning 
than  that  of  a  word  or  speech  full  of  wit,  a  reason- 
able word.  In  Caedmon  we  meet  the  contrary, 
viz.  "  wordum  inwitum,"  that  is,  "  with  deceitful 
words."  As  to  the  second  compound  asked  for, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  the  Crerman  kauflind, 
L.G.  kauplandf  land  acquired  by  an  act  of  pur- 
chasing, in  opposition  to  hereditary  land.  Caup 
derives  from  A.-S.  cedp,  "  negotium,  pactio,"  and 
is  often  used  in  compounds,  e.g.  cedpcniht^ 
"  servus,"  cedpscip,  "  navis  mercatoria,"  and  others. 
In  modem  English  we  have  the  same  word  in  the 
form  of  cheap,  which  has  only  got  another  significa- 
tion (cf.  Dr.  Ogilvie*s  Eng,  Die.,  s.v,  "  Cheap  "). 

F.  Rosenthal. 

Hanover. 

"Caup,  to  exchange.     North"  (v.  Halliwell). 
This  reference  may  be  helpful  to  Anon.     F.  D. 
Nottingham. 

Conf.  Bailey  under  "  Cope,"  and  CowePs  In- 
terpreter under  "  Cope  "  and  "  Coppa." 

R.  S.  Charnock. 
Junior  Garrick. 


The  Halsham  Family  (5**»  S.  viL  407 ;  viii. 
13,  239.) — Absence  from  home  has  prevented  my 
replying  earlier  to  the  inquiries  of  Stwl. 

1st.  As  to  proof  that  Philippa  Strabolgie 
married  John  de  Halsham,  I  rely  on  a  deed  of 
Inspeximus,  from  the  Scotshall  muniments,  dated 
Oct.  20, 1403,  4  Henry  IV., 

"  of  a  fine  levied  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls,  12  Rich.  II.,  between  John  de  Lincoln,  clerk,  and 
Walter  Topcliff,  plaintiffs,  and  Elizabeth,  late  the  wife 
of  Thomas  de  Percy,  Knigbt,  the  younger,  and  John  de 
Halsham  and  Philippa  hit  wife,  den)rciantB,  touching  the 
Castle  and  Manor  of  Mitu>rd,  with  the  ward  of  the 
Oastle  of  Framlington,"  &c. 

The  Northumberland  property,  by  a  final  agree- 
ment, no  date  (query,  circa  1389),  j)as»Bd  to 
Elizabeth  Strabolgi,  wife  of  Thomas 
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chiraler,  whilst  the  Norfolk  property,  viz.,  the 
manors  of  West  Lexhani,  Stivekey,  Eerbroke, 
Ffilby,  Po-sewyk,  Colynbum  Valence,  and 
Holkam,  together  with  the  manor  of  Braboame,  in 
Kent,  passed  to  Philippa  Strabolgi  and  John 
Halsham.  Brabourne  afterwards  ps^sed  to  Joan 
Halsham,  wife  of  Sir  John  Lewknor,  as  appears 
by  a  petition  (July  12,  1466)  of  John  Lewknore 
and  Jane  (Joan)  his  wife,  that  Balph  Boteler, 
Knisht,  Lord  Budeley,  Bichaid  Fenys,  Knight, 
Lord  Dacre,  Thos.  Echingham,  Knight,  Boger 
Lewkenore,  Thos.  Hoo,  Thos.  Lewkenore,  &c,  be 
compelled  to  make  an  estate  and  feoffment  of  the 
manor  of  Brabourne,  co.  Kent,  to  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  Harry,  Earl  of  Essex  ; 
John,  Lord  Wenlock;  and  many  others.  This 
deed  concludes  with  a  decree  in  Chancery,  dated 
June  12,  5  Edw.  IV.,  directing  that  Thomas  Hoo 
do  make  the  estate  and  feoffment  of  the  manor  of 
Brabourne,  as  demanded  in  the  said  petition. 

Depend  upon  it  that  Stwl  is  in  error  as  to  any 
doubt  as  to  Sir  Hugh  Halsham's  legitimacy.  In 
my  mind  there  has  nerer  been  a  reasonable  doubt 
in  the  matter,  whatever  there  may  have  been  with 
reference  to  the  issue  of  his  brother  Bichard,  which 
is  now  satisfekctorily  set  at  rest  by  the  fac-simile 
of  the  deed  I  forwarded  to  him. 

2nd.  As  to  proofs  that  Sybilla,  the  wife  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lewknor  and  Joan 
Halsham.  These,  as  far  as  they  go,  oonstst  of  the 
following.  The  ancient  and  original  Seotshall 
pedigree,  of  time  of  Queen  Elizabeui,  and  all  sub- 
sequent pedigrees — Philipot,  Hasted,  Harleian,  &c. 
Her  name  in  her  will,  dated  August  4,  20  Henry 
VIIL,  appears  as  SybilL  And,  Lastly,  her  arms 
— three  cnevrons— impaled  with  her  husband's, 
appear  at  this  day,  carved  in  stone,  in  a  spandrel 
to  the  door  of  the  west  tower  of  Iden  Church,  in 
Sussex  ;  certain  lands  in  Appledore  and  Iden 
accruing  to  him  by  this  marria^  and  out  of  which 
the  church  of  Iden  was  built  by  him,  circa  1485 
or  later.  J^mes  B.  Soott,  F.S.A. 

Clevelands,  Walihamttow. 

IsoLDA :  Gladys  (6*»»  S.  tIL  428, 514 ;  yiiL  217, 
398.)— Gladys  is  a  name  freouently  used  in  this 
county  (Glamorganshire),  but  tfaHto  perceive  any 
resemblance  between  it  and  Claudia.  The  word 
should  be  spelt  Gwladus,  and  not  Oladyt ;  therefore 
I  am  of  opinion  the  root  of  the  w<nrd  is  gwhd 
(country).  We  have  in  the  Welsh  language  gwladgar 
(patriotic)  and  gwUdwr  (a  ooantryman),  asd  there 
is  a  greater  resemblance  between  the  root  of  these 
words  and  Gladvs  than  that  of  Clandia.  We  have 
in  ancient  Welsn  history  Gwladus,  the  daughter  or 
granddaughter  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog,  the  wife 
of  Gwynlliw  Filwr  (described  in  the  Papal 
calendar  as  ''St.  Gundleus,  a  Wekh  king,  fifth 
cent."),  and  the  mother  of  St  Cafcwg  the  Wise. 


There  was  also  a  Grwladns  Ddn,  the  eldest  dang^ta 
of  Llewelyn  ab  Jorwerth  by  Tangwystl,  i^ 
married  Beginald  de  Breos,  Lord  of  Breoon  and 
Abergavenny.  Beooming  a  widow,  riie  aab- 
sequently  married  Sir  lUlph  Mortimer;  and  tti 
this  marriage  was  bom  Boger  Mortimer,  whence 
flowed  the  Welsh  blood  to  the  Eaglish  Umme. 

W.  Williams. 
Pontypridd,  Qkm. 

Devon  Provikcialism8  (5***  S.  viiL  166,  2d5.) 
—Mr.  Pbrratt  fell  in  with  a  batch  of  common 
Devonshire  words.  As  they  are  chiefly  survivals 
of  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  there  is  nothing  atcmoge  in 
finding  similar  words  used  elsewhere.  SkippiMig 
or  shipptn  is  a  very  general  word ;  £sg.  <A^ 
Geir.8cnoppmjFTendi6ch(^ape.  frant=a mole,  is 
much  more  difficult  of  explanation.  The  A.-S. 
verb  to  turn  up,  or  throw  up,  as  mould,  is  toeorpan, 
and  one  name  of  the  mole  was  moldewwrpe.  In 
Bosworth  we  find  both  toand  and  wandwurpe  as 
names  for  the  mole.  The  latter  of  the  two  would 
not  lead  one  to  suppose  that  wand  had  the  same 
meaning  as  wurp$,  BiUers,  I  would  suflzest,  is  a 
corruption  of  pillars^  a  name  derived  nom  the 
pillar- like  form  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant  Horni- 
winky  or  komiwig,  is  from  the  crett  of  the  lapwing, 
coming  out  of  the  head  or  wig  like  a  horn.  Lifi- 
hay,  or  Kany,  is  lean-to.  To  scat  is  to  break,  as 
china  or  ghas,  to  throw  down  with  vic^enoe,  to 
slap  (from  the  sound  made).  Slock,  to  lore,  to 
entice  ;  German  lockm,  C.  0.  B. 

"Chic"  :  "Chicane"  (6*»^  S.  viil  261,  316.)— 
Many  etymologists  think  they  have  found  the 
root*idea  of  the  words  chic  and  chicane  in  "  little- 
ness," "  meanness,"  thence  subtlety,  cunning,  and 
connect  the  words  with  Sp.  diico,  little,  Lat.  ciecui, 
the  core  of  a  pomegranate,  a  trifle.  So  Menage, 
Diez,  Wedgwood,  and  the  Webster-Mahn  Dtc 
But  for  the  derivation  of  chicane  Brachet  And 
Littr^  travel  as  far  as  Teheran.  They  say  that 
before  being  used  for  sharp  practice  in  law-suits  it 
meant  a  dispute  in  the  game  of  the  mall,  and 
originally  the  game  of  the  midl  itself;  ehioant 
representing  a  form  zicanum,  which  is  firom  Med. 
Gr.  rtvKdvLov,  from  the  Pers.  tchaugan.  As  the 
French  word  chic  origindly  meant  subtlety,  and 
not  gentility  or  superiority  of  position,  it  can- 
not be  connected  with  the  Celtic  <:t^=m6at,  by 
the  train  of  thought  humorously  suggested  by 
the  editor.  May  I  end  with  a  query  ?  What  is 
the  etymology  of  the  schoolboy  word  c^eib=im- 
pudence?  A.  L.  Mathbw. 

Oxford. 

Old  Bomav  Ihscriptiok  (5*^  S.  viiL  28,  74, 
133,  195.) — I  have  seoi  one  of  the  tiles  from 
Bubbenhall  mentioned  by  Yioar,  and  on  com- 
paring the  impretsed  inscription  whh  the  woodcut 
of  that  on  the  Bknngfaam  altar  given  in  Gibson^ 
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edition  of  Camden's  Britannia^  p.  853,  find  it 
oorreepond  with  the  co^  in  almost  all  particulars. 
Hiere  can  be  no  doufot  that  the  impression  on  the 
tiles  was  produced  either  from  the  block  used  for 
the  JSrUannia,  or  from  a  fac-simile  made  from  it. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  is  in  the  ib  in 
monogram  of  'miB,  the  upper  stroke  of  the  b  not 
being  prolonged  throudi  ihe  i  on  the  tile,  though 
it  is  in  the  cut  in  Camden.  The  slight  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  two  tablets  mentioned  by  Mr. 
BuROSSS  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  shrinkage 
of  the  day  of  the  tile.  When,  how,  and  with 
what  motive  the  block  was  used  for  impressing 
the  tiles  are  questions  I  cannot  solye.  All  that 
can  be  safely  said  is  that  the  tiles  are  modem  and 
not  of  Boman  date.  John  Evans. 

Place  Nambs  (6«»  S.  viL  208, 393.)— In  Arling- 
ton we  have  traces  of  the  Arlings,  the  tribe  whidi 
founded  settlements  bearing  this  name  in  Devon- 
shiie,  Sossex,  and  Glouoestershire,  in  which  last 
county  they  also  made  a  home  at  Arlingham. 
Portarlington  contains  the  same  patronymic,  and 
so  does  Erligheim  in  Germany  (see  Taylor's 
Words  and  Places,  p.  498). 

Darlington  most  likely  gets  its  name  from  Dere 
or  Dare,  now  called  Skerne,  the  river  on  which  it 
stands,  though  other  derivations  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  if  so,  it  is  the  town  on  the  ing  :=  meadow 
of  the  Dere  or  Dare.  The  litter  I  was  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  in  comparatively  modem 
times.  In  old  records  the  spelling  of  the  name  is 
pleasantly  varied.  It  appeared  as  Demingtun  on 
the  seal  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  was  written  Derlyngton  in  a  deed,  dated  1507, 
to  which  this  seal  was  affixed  (see  Longstaffe's 
History  of  Darlingtony  pp.  2,  3,  267). 

I  can  find  nothing  about  Pocklington.  There 
is  a  Pockley  in  Byedale ;  and  perhaps  it  and 
Pocklington  are  made  up  with  a  personal  name. 

St.  Swithin. 

Shbridan's  Bbgum  Speech  (5**»  S.  v.  613 ;  vL 
115,  197  ;  vii.  18  ;  viit  372.) — I  crave  a  few  words 
in  arrest  of  judgment.  I  had  my  "  point-blank 
auertions''  £rom  the  word  of  book  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sheridan  himselt  The  exact  words  are 
these : — 

'"We  know  of  our  own  knowledge  that  Debrett,  the 
bookseller  of  PiccadUly,  offered  Sheridan  one  thomand 
gaiiieu  for  a  copy  of  bis  speech."— /S^kmcian  and  his 
Timet,  by  an  Octogenarian,  who  stood  by  his  knee  in 
Tpath,  ftnd  rat  at  his  table  in  manhood.  London,  1859. 
Vol  ii.  p.  108. 

"  It  is  deeply,  deeply,  to  be  lamented  that  this  match- 
Ids  display  of  eloquence  has  not  been  preserved  in  its 
entiwty."— /rfeiH,  toL  IL  p.  146, 

As  to  the  first  statement,  unless  the  veradty  of 
Octogenarian  be  impugned,  we  are  bound  to  accept 
it,  not  as  a  "  story,"  but  as  a  fact  But  the  other 
^tement  is  of  far  more  historical  importance. 
Mr.  Oaupkin  dialleoges  its  accuracy.    If  he  is 


correct,  he  has  done  good  service  in  upsetting  a 
popular  error,  and  will  be  entitled  to  our  thanks  ; 
if  otherwise,  my  ** point-blank  assertion"  must 
stand.  Of  course  there  was  but  one  speech  known 
as  the  Begum  speech,  viz.  that  that  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb.  7, 1787.  The 
question  is.  Was  this  speech,  which,  if  I  remember 
nghtly,  occupied  some  five  hours  in  its  delivery, 
taken  down  verbatim  in  shorthand  by  "  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  staff  of  reporters,"  and  since  published  1  I 
have  always  understood  that  no  shorthand  re- 
porters were  permitted  to  take  notes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  tMs  period.  Has  not  Mr.  Camp- 
kin  confounded  the  speeches  made  at  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  in  Westminster  Hall,*  where  no 
doubt  Mr.  Gumey's  staff  would  have  a  legitimate 
lociLs  standi^  with  this  particular  speech  made  in 
the  Hpuse  of  Commons  ?  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  die  books  named  by  your  correspondent  at 
hand,  and  therefore  am  only  able  to  surmise. 

Medweig. 

The  Great  Frost  of  1783,  &c.  (5*^.S.  viiL  227, 
291.) — The  concluding  notes  of  Gen.  Bioaxtd  do 
not  include  the  Great  Frost  of  1779,  neither  does 
he  refer  to  the  frost  of  1739.  It  mav  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  refer,  if  agreeable,  to  the  frosts  now 
named.  From  the  Annual  Begister,  voL  xix., 
we  find  reprinted  in  an  Edinburgh  ttiagazine  of 
1779  :  "  On  the  29th  December,  1739,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  fell  to  twenty-five  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  on  the  30th  to 
thirty-two  degrees  ;  on  January  4,  1740,  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  thirty-three  degrees  below  freezing 
point."  The  frost  of  1779  was  particularly  recorded 
in  Glasgow.  From  the  same  magazine  we  find 
that  on  Wednesday,  January  12,  '*the  cold  in- 
creased all  day  . . .  and  at  sunset  the  glass  showed 
twelve  degrees  below  freezing  point."  On  Thursday, 
the  13th,  ^  a  Fahrenheit's  tnermometer,  when  ex- 
posed at  a  high  north  window  in  the  college  courts" 
at  one  o'clock,  sank  to  twenty-six  degrees,  and  in 
five  hours  afterwards  fell  to  thirty-two  degrees, 
below  freezing  point.  It  is  further  stated  that 
*'the  same  instrument  was  then  carried  to  the 
Observatoi^  pcurk,  and  there  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  'snow,  m  which  situation  it  fell  to  fort^-five 
degrees  below  the  freezing  of  water."  It  is  re- 
coraed  that  to  test  the  accuracy  a  thermometer 
manufactured  by  another  maker  was  put  beside 
the  former  one  and  registered  the  same  degree  of 
frost  Oa  the  14th  it  appears  that  two  ther- 
mometers were  also  exposed  in  the  Observatory 
park,  and  remstered  forty-six,  and  when  laid  on 
the  snow  fell  to  fifty-five  degrees  below  freezing 


*  What  else  does  he  mean  by  saying  (speaking  of  Mr. 
Bac's  work),  **  In  this  interesting  and  tnistworthy  as 
interesting  volume,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  Sheridan's 
great  Westminster  Hall  oration*'?  The  Westminster 
Hall  orations  are  not  under  discussion  at  all.    r^  (^  (j  1  p 
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point.    Oar  authority  goes  on  to  state  that  '^  the 
above  degree  of  cold  in  the  air  is  much  grater 
than  any  that  has  ever  been  observed  in  Britain." 
Alfred  Chas.  Jonas. 
Kilmarnock,  N.B. 

Massinoer  and  Alfred  ds  Mussbt  (5^  S. 
viL  81,  158,  160.) — Since  receiving  the  informa- 
tion of  Dr.  Reinhold  Kohler  (p.  160)  on  the 
source  whence  Alfred  de  Musset  obtained  the 
plot  of  Barherini,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  The  Picture,  by  Massinger,  I  have  lighted 
upon  other  instances  of  use  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
legend.  It  first  occurs,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  it,  as  the  sixty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Geita 
Romanorumy  and  is  translated  in  the  curious  old 
French  version  of  this  celebrated  collection  of 
monkish  stories,  Le  Violier  des  Histoires  Romaines. 
In  this  it  constitutes  the  sixty-seventh  chapter, 
p.  170,  ed.  M.  G.  Brunet.  In  the  English  version 
of  Swan  it  appears  once  more  as  the  sixty-ninth 
story.  Adam  of  Cobsam's  poem  of  The  fVrighVs 
Chaste  Wife  bears,  as  is  stated  by  your  corre- 
spondent Moth  (p.  158),  some  resemblance  to 
this  legend  ;  and  Mr.  Fumivall,  in  a  note  to  his 
edition  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  points 
out,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  that 
similar  legends  occur  in  the  third  volume  of  Bar- 
bazan's  collection  of  Fabliaux  and  in  the  minor 
poems  of  Lydgate,  published  by  the  Percy  Society. 
The  Gesta  Romanorum  is  probably,  if  not  the 
source,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace.  Bandello,  who 
clearly  supplied  Alfred  de  Musset  with  the  plot, 
took  it  most  probably  from  the  monkish  legend 
and  improved  it  It  is  now  a  commonplace  to 
assert  that  the  manner  in  which  the  same  story 
crops  up  in  different  works  proves  how  little  ab- 
solute invention  there  is  in  the  world. 

J.  Knight. 

A  Fodder  of  Lead  (6*^  S.  vii.  479  ;  viiL  37, 
138.) — I  plead  guilty  to  sad  disregard  of  "  my 
tables,"  those  which  I  have  not  seen  nor  had  any 
use  for  since  early  school  days.  Yet  with  a 
notion  that  a  foddw  of  lead  was  a  very  large 
quantity,  and  that  a  pig  was  a  wedge  of  inferior 
weight,  the  description  of  the  stripping  the  roof 
of  Roche  Abbey  seemed  to  exclude  any  idea  of 
exactness.  The  words,  "  they  that  cast  the  lead 
into  fodders,''  &c.,  '*  took  the  seats  of  the  monks 
to  melt  the  lead  therewithal!,"  &c.,  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  casting  the  metal  into  other  forms, 
possibly  of  vessels  for  food,  though  I  knew  only 
of  milk- vessels  of  lead,  and  not  under  this  name. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  sheets  from  the  roof 
were  rolled  into  indefinite  masses,  and  fused  into 
shapes  more  convenient  for  sale.  The  illustration 
of  a  f other,  or  fodder,  as  a  great  burden,  a  horse- 
load,  is  new  to  me,  but  quite  intelligible.  We 
have  an  adjective  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  ii—faddertome,  oppressive  (in  cloth- 


ing), difficult  to  shake  off.  A  boastful  wresiler 
who  threatened  sad  things  to  his  opponent  wm 
answered,  **  Coom  on  !  Thou  'U  maybe  finnd  me 
fwddenome/*  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Chess  (fi^^  S.  viiL  269,  316.)— This  rule  of 
Staunton's  implies  plainly  enough  that  a  player 
may  have  two  oishops  of  the  tame  colour  ^1  mean, 
of  course,  moving  on  squares  of  the  same  colour. 
But  is  this  realfy  so?  I  have  always  thought 
otherwise.  While  on  the  subject,  perhaps  I  niay 
mention  a  great  anomaly  in  chess  rules  which  I 
have  not  seen  mentioned  elsewhere.  A  piece  or 
pawn,  covering  its  own  king  from  check,  is  yet 
allowed  to  check  the  opposite  king.  Now  this 
is  an  anomaly,  because  it  would  not  be  allowed  to 
move  to  take  the  opposite  king  if  he  were  not  a 
king,  and  the  definition  of  check  is,  such  a  position 
of  the  king  that  he  could  be  taken  if  he  were  not 
a  king.  The  covering  piece  surely  ought  to  lose 
its  pwers  of  check  as  well  as  its  powers  of  moving. 
I  should  like  to  hear — which  I  have  never  yet 
heard— this  defended  and  explained  by  a  good 
player.  Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

BexhiU. 

"  Y«  GowDEN  Vanitee"  (fi^  S.  vL  69,  99, 138  ; 
viii.  260,  336),  with  music,  arranged  by  John 
Thompson,  is  published  by  Swan  &  Pentland^ 
3,  Great  Marlborough  Street 

Alfred  F.  Curwen. 

Harrington  Rectory,  Carlitle. 

The  Use  of  the  Cope  (5**»  S.  viii.  126,  175, 
191,  249,  298.)— In  the  Sarum  Missal,  on  Easter 
Eve  it  is  ordered  that  after  the  censing  of  the 
altar,  and  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis  has  been 
begun,  "  Tunc  omnes  genuflectant  exuentes  capas 
nigras.''  I  suppose  these  block  copes  would  come 
under  par.  2  of  Mr.  Waloott's  reply.  Would 
the  omnes  mean  the  canons  as  well  as  the  choir, 
and  would  it  not  be  that  these  were  worn  simply 
for  warmth  ?  if  so,  when  would  they  be  put  on 
again  ?  I  think  there  is  some  day  specified,  and 
that  day  was  All  Saints',  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Wbat  were  these  black  copes  made  of?  and  did 
canons  and  choir  wear  them  of  the  same  material 
and  same  shape  ?  Those  canons  or  clergy  of  lower 
grade,  who  were  taking  formal  part  in  the  office, 
would  of  course  wear  copes  a  different  shape  and 
of  proper  colour  and  stuff,  according  to  the  day. 
Are  there  any  drawings  extant  of  these  black 
copes?  H.  A.  W. 

Nagares  (5***  S.  viii.  386.)— In  counties  in 
which  (not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it)  the 
habit  of  unnecessarily  multiplying  the  aspirate  is 
not  the  besetting  sin,  the  final  n  of  the  indefinite 
article  is  by  a  process  of  agglutination  prefixed  to 

the  initial  vowel  of  the^iubstantive.     Thus  in 
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Olouoestershire  ''an  egg,"  ''an  acre,''  become  in 
the  ploial  "  ihree  neggs,"  '*  four  nacres."  In  the 
better  educated  metropolis  "  a  hege/'  "^a  bacre/' 
would  not  lead  to  any  sucb  etymological  vulgarity. 

C.  S. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6*^  S.  viil  410.) — 
Pamng  Clouds,  or  Love  conquering  Evil,  by  Cycla, 
Lond.,  Kubet,  1858  [1857],  is  by  Mrs.  Ellen~or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catalogue  of  tbe  Advocates*  Library, "  Helen  ** 
— Clacy.  See  also  the  Handbook  of  FtetUiout  Names, 
pp.  40. 177,  and  197.  The  above  title  is  similar  to  that 
given  by  Mr.  Ikous,  and  it  may  be  a  second  edition  of 
the  one  he  mentions. 

Choose  your  Own  Path  was  inquired  for  in  3^  S.  ii. 
372,  and  The  JUillennium  in  vol.  ii.  p.  49  of  the  present 

Olphab  Hamst. 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*^  S.  viL 
209,  239,  269,  279  ;  viil  380.)— 

'*  Byzantine  boast !  that  on  the  sod,"  &c. 
PrsTious  correspondents  have  pointed  out  the  re- 
ferences to  tbia  legend  in  Swift  and  Gibbon.  But  there 
are  earlier  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  English  writers. 
Fuller,  in  Holy  »aU,  iv.  12, 7  (p.  298,  Lend.,  1642),  has, 
"  But  as  the  proverb  saith  :  '  No  grasse  grows  where  the 
grand  Seignieur's  horse  sets  his  foot'"  J.  Howell 
(Proverbs,  Lend.,  1669,  p.  21)  has :  "  Where  the  great 
Turk's  horse  once  treads,  com  never  grows.**  Ray 
{Proverbs,  edit.  Bojin,  1859,  p.  138)  inserts:  "Where 
the  Turk's  horse  once  treads,  the  grass  never  grows." 

Eo.  Marshall. 
(5H'  S.  viii.  249,  399.) 

'*  Remember  Mile's  end, 
Wedg*d  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend." 
I  fancied  tbat  I  recollected  the  lines  in  a  poet,  Ros- 
common, which  I  read  some  fifty  years  ago  or  more,  in 
my  schoolboy  days.    I  have  just  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
poet's  works,  and  I  find  that  I  was  right  :— 
"  Learn,  learn  (Crotona's  brawny  wrestler  cries), 
Audacious  mortals,  and  be  timely  wise  ! 
'Tis  1  tbat  call,  remember  Milo's  end, 
Wedg'd  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend." 
Roscommon's  Essay  on  Translated  Vtrse. 
J   R    B 
(51b  8.  viii.  870,  399.) 
"  His  angling-rod,"  &c. 
This  formed  the  subject  of  a  query  in  2°^  8.  xii.  448,  and 
vas  assigned  in  an  editorial  note  to  Dr.  King  (flor.  1663- 
1712,  Chalmers's  British  Poett).    In  Chambers's  Book  of 
Days,  vol.  i.  p.  173,  this  is  disputed,  and  they  are  re- 
ferred to  an  earlier  source : — "  With  one  or  two  trifling 
Tariations  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mock  Romance,  a 
rhapsody  attached  to  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
a  small  l2mo.,  published  in  London  in  the  years  1653  and 
1677":— 

"  This  day  (a  day  as  fair  as  heart  could  wish) 
This  giant  stood  on  shore  of  sea  to  fish  : 
For  angling-rod  he  took  a  sturdy  oak ; 
For  line  a  cable,  that  in  storm  ne'er  broke; 


.  ^y  ^^  **™®  contributors  persist  in  going  out  of 
their  way  to  give  title-pages  wrong  when  the  rignt  is  so 
much  easier  and  simpler  1  If  they  must  have  things 
rcTeited  or  turned  upside  down,  why  not  put  them  m 
their  right  order  and  then  turn  "  N.  &  Q."  upside  down 
to  read  1  They  will  then  trouble  nobody  but  them- 
Jives.  It  is  a  treat,  after  leaving  p.  410,  to  go  to  Mb. 
DAnss  article  on  the  next  page,  and  see  "How  to 
cescnbe  a  Book." 


His  hook  was  such  as  heads  the  end  of  pole. 
To  pluck  down  house  ere  fire  consumes  it  whole  ; 
His  hook  was  baited  with  a  dmgon's  tail, 
And  then  on  rock  he  stood  to  bob  for  whale : 
Which  straight  he  caught, and  nimbly  home  did  pack. 
With  ten  cartload  of  dinner  at  his  back." 
It  is  stated  that  the  lines  have  been  printed  also  in  voL  v. 
of  Dryden's  Miscellany ^  and  have  been  attributed  to 
Daniel  Eenrick,  a  quack  physician  at  Worcester,  but 
that  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Kio|f,  is  excluded  by  the  time 
when  he  lived.    The  conclusion  is .-  '*  Their  true  origin 
we  have  given  above ;  their  authorship  is,  and  probably 
alwavB  will  be,  unknown."   There  is  a  copy  of  the  edition 
of  1653  in  the  Bodleian  Library.    It  is  inserted  in  the 
new  catalogue  under  **  Poesis.'*    The  lines  occur  near 
the  beginning,  on  p.  39.  Ed.  Marshall. 


Christmas  Number. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 

to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enoijgh  to  forward 

their    communications,  headed  ''Christmas,"  without 

deUy]  

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Columbia  and  Canada :  Notes  on  the  Great  Republic  and 
the  New  Dominion.  A  Supplement  to  Westward  by 
Rail.  B V  W.  Fraser  Rae.  (Daldy,  Isbister  &  Co. ) 
As  might  have  been  supposea,  the  author  of  Wilkes, 
Sheridan.  Fox  has  produced  in  the  present  instance 
a  book  which  will  command  the  general  attention  that 
it  invites.  Columbia  and  Canada  is  the  result  of  a  visit 
paid  by  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  to  the  United  States  last  year, 
when  the  United  States  commemorated  the  centenary 
of  their  Independence  by  the  International  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia.  Of  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  which 
we  are  told  covers  nearly  130  square  miles,  and  is  22 
miles  long  by  from  5  to  8  miles  broad,  a  graphic  de- 
scription is  given.  The  following  extract,  relating  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  will  interest  the 
readers  of  "N.  &Q.":— 

'*  This  Historical  Society  is  an  important  institution. 
Its  members  number  600 :  it  has  a  library  of  12,000 
volumes,  a  collection  of  80,000  pamphlets,  a  small  gallery 
of  portraits  and  historical  pictures,  and  numerous 
manuscripts  of  great  value.  Cnief  among  the  latter  are 
the  letters  of  William  Penn  and  his  descendants,  which 
were  recentlv  acquired  for  a  comparatively  small  sum, 
less  than  a  thousand  pounds,  from  their  English  owners, 
and  which  the  members  of  this  Society  are  about  to  in- 
clude in  their  series  of  publications.  From  the  examina- 
tion which  I  was  permitted  to  make  of  the  contents  of 
the  manuscript  volumes,  I  satisfied  myself  that  they 
abounded  in  curious  detidls  of  the  olden  time.  A  manu- 
script volume  of  the  unpublished  letters  of  John  Adams, 
the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  is  equally 
noteworthy.  These  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  a 
Dutch  correspondent,  Van  der  Kemp,  contain  many 
revelations  of  Adams's  true  feelings,  and  throw  a  new 
light  upon  his  character.  Writing  six  years  after  the 
death  of  Washington,  he  tells  his  Dutch  friend  that  . 
Washington  and  Franklin  had  been  greatly  overrated, 
that  they  did  not  merit  the  title  of  Fathers  of  their 
country,  and  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  considered  him- 
self more  distinguished  than  either.  Other  curiosities 
than  old  manuscripts  have  a  place  in  this  collection. 
There  is.  for  instance,  the  dress  sword  worn  bv  Frank- 
lin and  the  sword  presented  by  Lewis  XVI.  to  the  Scots- 
man, Paul  Jones,  whom  his  countrvmen  regard  as  a 
pirate  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  a  hero.  I 
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But  none  of  these  things  possesses  the  interert  »ttaohuig 
to  a  piece  of  wampum,  on  which  is  rndeiy  depicted 
a  stalwart  man,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  standing 
beside  a  smaller  man  with  uncovered  head,  being  the 
original  piece  of  wampum  given  to  Penn  by  the  Inmans 
when  he  concluded  hU  treaty  with  them,  a  toeaty  which 
they  never  violated  and  the  Quakers  never  disregarded. 
I  also  saw  Penn's  instructions,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
was  to  be  conducted.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
and  a  proof  of  his  observation,  that  he  warned  those 
persons  who  dealt  with  the  Indians  to  demean  them- 
selvw  gravely,  and  to  refrain  from  laughing,  because  this 
was  a  thing  which  they  did  not  relish. 

In  his  final  chapter—**  A  Bietrcwpect  and  a  Ckimpariw>n  " 
—Mr.  Fraser  Bae  writes  :— 

"  The  United  States  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  ttie 
grand  procession  of  the  nations ;  but  they  have  not  led 
the  van.  In  the  performanoes  which  constitute  the 
merit  and  glory  of  a  people,  the  progenitor  of  the  Umted 
States  can  still  afford  to  challenge  rivalry.  She  was 
foremost  in  abolishing  slavery.  In  relieving  trade  and 
commerce  from  the  shackles  of  a  selfirfi  and  immoral 
policy,  which  generally  assumes  the  seductive  disguise 
of  true  patriotism,  she  took  a  step  in  advance  which  no 
nation  has  yet  had  the  boldness  to  follow.  Pranklm 
advocated  the  freedom  of  industry;  Washington  fought, 
and  fought  suoeessfully  for  it.  When  the  suffiestion  is 
new  made  by  British  writers  that  the  original  policy  of 
the  great  Republic  should  prevwl,  many  of  its  citizens 
denounce  the  proposal  as  insidious,  and  sneer  at  Free 
Trade  fanatics,  to  whom  purity  of  motive  is  denied,  just 
as  it  was  to  the  AbolitiontstB  of  New  England,  who  were 
formeriy  persecuted  to  the  death,  chiefly  because  their 
aignmenU  were  borrowed  from  Great  Britain." 

But  we  have  quoted  enough  to  prove  how  various  is  the 
interest  of  our  anther's  last  production.  Those  who 
desire  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  their  American 
consins,  but  are  deterred  fh>m  making  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them  by  the  terrors  of  the  Atlantic  or  lack 
of  time,  if  not  of  money,  cannot  do  better  than  have 
recourse  to  Mr.  Fraser  Bae. 


On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

W.  B.  B.— G.  8.  writes :— "  The  articles  on  Zucco  and 
other  wines  {a$U€,  p.  400),  which  appeared  in  the  Pall 
Jiall  OateUe,  were,  I  believe,  written  by  Mr.  Viietelly. 
His  present  address  U  40,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C." 

T.  L.— An  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  Calendar  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  On  March  16,  27  Bliz.  a.d.  1584.5,  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  but  subsequently 
dropped. 

F.  R.  P.— We  shall  be  very  much  obliged  by  your 
assuming,  under  the  circumstances,  another  nom  de 
plume. 

Apis.— The  Bev.  J.  C.  Chambers  died  in  1874.  He 
was  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin,  Crown  Street, 
Soho.    Crockford  for  1874  gives  a  list  of  his  writings. 

G.  S.  B.— (1)  Consult  some  chemist  (2)  The  book  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 

St.  SwiTHni  and  W.  J.  T.— The  subject  is  permanently 
done  with. 
D.  Babron  Brightwell.— We  have  a  letter  for  you. 
Fbedk.  Bulb.— The  spellings  are  various. 


W.  B.  a.— Next  week. ' 

W.  S.— See  an/«,  p.  435. 

NonoM, 

EditoriaTCommnnications  sbeuld  be  addressed  to  *'  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  ^, 
Wellington  Street,  Stnmd,  London,  W.a 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  w<e  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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PERCY  BY8SHE  SHELLEY:  THE  NAME  OP 
BYS8HE. 

Mr.  Rossetti,  in  the  excellent  memoir  prefixed 
to  his  two-Yolumed  edition  of  Shelley  (&loxon, 
1870),  at  p.  xxxi  says  :— 

'*  The  name  Bynhe  came  into  the  family  in  the  sixth 
generation  after  Edward  Shelley;  John  Shelley,  the 
then  representatire  of  the  junior  branch,  having  in  1692 
married  Helen,  yonnger  danshter  and  co-heiresa  of 
Roger  Bynhe,  of  Fen  Place.  His  grandson  was  Bysahe 
Shelley,  who  was  bom  in  1731,  and  became  the  poet's 
grandfather." 

Mr.  Bossetti  afterwards  (p.  xxxii)  continues, 
speaking  of  the  poet  and  his  sisters  :~ 

« The  eldest  child  was  Percy  Bvsshe.     The  sisters 

ibesidei  a  Hellen  who  died  in  infancy)  were  named 
Slixabeth,  Marv,  Hellen  (thus  spelled  in  the  family), 
and  Biars^t,  so.** 

There  was  also  another  son,  John,  much  younger 
than  the  poet.  I  haye  before  me  two  parchment 
deeds  wnich  curiously  illustrate  this  alliance 
between  the  houses  of  Bysshe  and  Shelley,  to 
which  the  great  poet  owed  his  uncommon  seoond 
name.^  The  first  document  is  (»lled  "  Articles  of 
Agreement  indented,"  and  bears  date  July  6, 
1692.  It  is  between  ''Roger  Bysh  of  ffen  place 
in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Esq'^,"  and  Ellen  Bysh  his 


*  I  only  know  of  Edward  Bysshe  of  the  Rhyming  Die- 
tionaryt  sc,  early  in  the  eighteenth  oentnry. 


wife,  of  the  one  part,  and  Jane  Bradford,  of  Cam- 
berwell,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  ^idow,t  of  the 
other  part.  The  deed  recites  that  the  two  ladies 
(probably  sisters)  are  joint  tenants  of  a  messuage 
or  tenement,  called  uanhatch,  and  certain  lands 
acyoining,  variously  designated,  which  are  partly 
freehold  and  partly  copyhold,  and  of  about  forty- 
two  acres  in  extent,  situated  at  Bansteadt  m 
Surrey,  and  proceeds  to  witness  that  for  ^M){., 
then  and  there  paid  and  acknowledged,  Roger  and 
Ellen  Bysh  coTenant  to  sell  to  «mne  Bradford 
Ellen's  moiety  in  the  Banstead  estate.  So  fiir 
plain  enough ;  but  in  old  England  land-selling 
was  a  very  cumbrous  affair,  and  in  this  case,  inas- 
much as  the  property  about  to  be  dealt  with  is  of 
two  separate  tenures,  each  of  these  will  require  a 
distinct  process  to  render  its  alienation  ralid. 
First,  as  to  the  freehold  portion  of  the  estate, 
which  consists  of  a  demesne  of  twelre  acres  on  which 
the  dwelling-house  of  Canhatch  stands,  Roger  and 
his  wife  covenant,  before  the  end  of  Michaelmas 
term,  1692,  to  levy  a  fine  mr  eognisianee  dt  droit 
come  ceo,  &c.,  of  her  moiety  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  §  to  the  use  of  Jane  Bradford,  her  heirs 
and  assiffns.  Secondly,  as  to  the  thirty  copyhold 
acres,  which  constitute  the  rest  of  the  property. 
Roger  and  Ellen  covenant  within  the  same  period 
to  surrender  the  wife's  moiety  into  the  hands  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Banstead  to  Uie  use  of 
Jane  Bradford,  her  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  This 
indenture  (whose  top  is  literally  cut  in  a  wavy  line) 
is  signed  "Roger  B^rsshe'*  and  "Ellen  Bysshe," 
who  thus  append  their  names,  notwithstanding  the 
"  Bydi"  of  their  description  in  the  proem  of  the  now 
abstracted  document.  The  witnessing  signatures 
are  "Hellen  Bysshe **  and  " George  More,"  the 
latter  unknown  to  feaae,  but  the  former,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  the  then  unmarried  younger  daughter 
of  Roger  Bysshe  and  the  destined  bride  of  John 
SheUey.  The  existence  of  this  deed,  moreover, 
enables  us  to  correct  the  spelling  of  this  Hellen 


t  She  is  described  as  a  widow  in  the  deed  of  1 693  only, 
but  was  clearly  a  widow  in  1692  alto,  from  her  husband 
not  joining  in  these  "  Articles." 

X  Canhatch  Farm,  which,  I  8apiK>8e,  is  the  identloal 
messoage  passed  by  these  deeds,  is  marked  on  meet 
Surrey  maps  a  little  off  the  London  and  Brighton  road, 
about  fifteen  miles  out  of  London.  The  farm  lies,  say, 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  village  of  Banstead  and 
about  the  same  distance  -  east  of  Epsom  Baoeeonrse. 
200L  is  no  great  price  for  a  half-share  of  forty-two  acres, 
even  in  1692.  Perhaps  most  of  the  farm  was  mere  down 
or  sheep-walk  land. 

$  I  get  the  name  of  the  fine  from  the  deed  of  1699. 
This  kmd  was  of  most  common  use.  In  those  dajrs  a 
wife  could  not  dispose  of  her  interest  in  real  estate  with- 
out levyingsuch  a  fine ;  her  husband,  of  course,  con- 
curring. The  fine  was  a  fictitious  suit  commenced  and 
then  compromised  by  leaye  of  the  Court,  whereby  the 
lands  in  question  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of 
one  of  the  parties  (Williams's  Real  Property ,  fifth  ^d., 
1859,  p.  196).  , 
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Bysshe's  name,  as  given  by  Mr.  RossettL  Both 
she  and  the  poet's  sister  were  alike  Hellen.  And 
this  name  and  its  spelling  came,  we  now  know, 
from  the  Bysshe  intermarriage  into  the  Shelley 
family. 

Now  for  the  second  deed.  The  parties  are 
naturally  the  same.  It  is  dated  February  6, 1693. 
The  "articles"  of  the  previous  July  are  recited. 
We  are  told  that  Roger  and  Ellen  Bysshe  duly 
levied  their  fine  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1692.  It  only  remains  to  de- 
clare the  uses  of  that  fine,  which  this  deed  accord- 
ingly does  in  favour  of  Jane  Bradford,  to  whom  it 
conveys  absolutely  the  moiety  of  the  house  and 
freehold  portion  of  Canhatcb,  and  appends  for  her 
benefit  the  usual  covenants  which  are  given  by 
vendors  of  freehold  property.  Not«,  however,  that 
this  deed  does  not  touch  the  thirty  copyhold  acres ; 
a  third  instrument  was  doubtless  executed  to  com- 
plete this  family  transfer.  Where  in  the  drift  of 
ages  is  that  third  deed  now  ? 

Much  slow  legal  prolixity  this.  But  the 
witnesses'  names  on  this  second  document  show 
that  love  has  meantime  outrun  the  lawyer's  clerk. 
Hellen  again  witnesses  her  parents'  signatures,  but 
this  time  not  as  Hellen  Bysshe.  The  order  of  the 
attesting  names  is  noteworthy,  viz.,  "  John 
Shelley,  Hellen  Shelley,  Susanna  Page,  Elizabeth 
Bradford.''  Seven  months  have  come  and  gone  of 
the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  John 
Shelley  has  wooed  and  won  Hellen  Bysshe.  A  link 
has  been  forged  in  the  chain  of  circumstance,  which 
wiU,  when  time  is  ripe,  produce  a  phenomenon 
no  less  remarkable  than  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley — 
their  great-great-grandson.  Horatio. 

P.S. — Should  any  one  interested  in  Shelleyana 
care  to  see  these  deeds,  they  are  quite  at  his 
service. 

M.  EDMOND  SCHEBER  AND  MILTON. 
M.  Scherer,  in  the  article  "Milton et  *Le  Paradis 
Perdu,'"  in  his  Etudes  Critiques  mr  la  Literature, 
says:— 

*'Jene  faiapasun  reproche  ft  Milton  de  se  IrouTcr. 
arec  son  calTinisme  du  aixNpti^me  siecle,  en  d68accord 
avec  la  pens^e  da  diz-neuvidme  Bi^Ie.  Je  me  soucie  fort 
peu  qa'il  ait  cm  aux  sorci^res  et  a  I'astrologie.  Oil  en 
aerait  Uomdre,  oii  en  semit  Dante,  si,  refnsant  de  se 
placer  k  leur  point  de  vue,  nous  les  jugions  du  haut  de 
notre  critique  modeme  ?  11  n'est  pas  une  oeuvre  d'art 
qui  suppormt  une  pareille  ^preuve." 

The  French  critic  refers  in  a  note  to  that  highly 
poetical  passage  in  the  second  canto  (I  much 
prefer  this  word  to  6oo^  when  speaking  of  a  poem) 
of  Paradite  Lost^ — 

'*  Nor  uglier  follow  the  nixht-liag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  througn  the  air  she  comes. 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms  "• 

in  support  of  his  opinion  that  Milton  believed  in 


witchcraft.  Milton  may  have  held  such  a  bdief 
(though  it  is  hardly  probable  that  one  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries  on  most  points  did 
so),  but  I  do  not  thins  we  are  justified  in  assu- 
ming this  to  have  been  the  case  from  a  passage  like 
the  above,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
simply  a  poetical  ornament  or  illustration.  We 
might  almost  as  well  assume  that  the  poet  believed 
in  the  Grecian  mythology  because  he  has  introdnoed 
so  many  allusions  to  it  in  his  poetiy.  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
Milton,  says  m  a  note  to  this  passage  (I  quote  from 
the  Golden  Treasury  edition  of  Milton's  poemi^X 
"  Milton  here  passes  to  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian 
mythology,  in  which  Lapland  is  a  great  region  of 
witchcraft.^  This  appears  to  support  my  theory 
that  the  poet  did  not  intend  us  to  understand  the 
lines  as  expressing  his  own  belief.  With  regard 
to  M.  Scherer's  other  assertion,  that  Milton  be- 
lieved in  astrology,  I  think  the  critic  is  here 
standing  on  firmer  ground.  He  refers  to  Paradise 
Lost,  canto  x.  L  656  et  seq. : — 

**  To  the  blanc  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribed ;  to  the  other  fire* 
Their  planetary  motions  and  asp^ts, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbetiign ;  and  taught  the  fixed 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shower.** 

I  can  hardly  understand  this  passage  in  any  other 
light  than  that  the  poet  did  actually,  to  use  the 
language  of  Wordsworth,  believe  in  the  influences 
of 

**  Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  to  move 

Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round, 

Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods : 

And  by  their  aspects  signifying  works 

Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  revealed." 

Excurtion,  canto  ir. 

It  is  verv  amusing,  and  to  a  lover  of  Milton 
gratifying,  m  reading  M.  Scherer's  essay,  to  observe 
how,  after  handling  the  poet  somewhat  severely, 
he  ends  by  blessing  him  sdtogether.  The  glowing 
encomium,  containing  as  it  does  an  image  not  un- 
worthy of  the  pen  of  the  creat  poet  himself  ("  il 
nous  enveloppe  d'un  pan  de  sa  robe,"  &c.),  with 
which  the  en  tic  condudes  his  article  can  hardly 
fail  to  satisfy  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Milton. 
After  citing  a  few  of  Milton's  happiest  phrases,  be 
continues  :— 

"Les  vers  de  ce  genre,  toujours  justes  dans  leur 
beaut€,  sont  innombrables  chez  Milton,  et  Ton  a  presque 
honte  de  les  citer,  tant  il  semble  arbitraire  de  choidrau 
milieu  de  telles  richesses. 

"  On  n'a  pas  tout  dit,  d'ailleurs,  lorsqu'on  a  cite 
quelques  vers  de  Milton.  Jl  n'a  pas  seulement  I'iraage  et 
le  mot,  il  a  aussi  la  p^riode,  la  large  phrase  muaicale,  on 
peu  longue,  un  peu  ch:irg6e  d'omements  et  contonrn^ 
d'inversions,  mais  entrainant  tout  duns  son  ondulation 

*  That  is,  the  **  five  wandering  fires  **  of  Adam  and 
Eve's  morning  hymn  in  the  fifth  canto^  namely  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Venus*  Saturn. 
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superfoe ;  il  a  enfin  et  snrtout  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  lerein  et 
de  Tain^uear,  r^galit^  8outenae,la  puissance  indomptable. 
On  dirait  qu'il  nous  enreloppe  d'un  pan  de  sa  robe  et 
nous  enle?e  arec  lui  dans  les  regions  ^teraelles  ot  il 
habite.* 

To  this  admirable  piece  of  appreciative  criticism 
one  can  only  devoutly  reply,  Amen  ! 

M.  Scherer  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
essay  on  Scott,  who,  after  uttering  all  sorts  of 
treason  agjiinst  his  great  countryman— such  as, 
"  If  literature  had  no  task  but  that  of  harmlessly 
amusing  indolent  languid  men,  here  (in  the  Waver- 
ley  novels)  was  the  very  perfection  of  literature  " ; 
and  again,  *'  Among  the  great  of  all  ages  one  sees 
no  likelihood  of  a  place  for  Scott" — appears  to  have 
suffered  some  qualms  of  conscience,  and  accord- 
ingly concludes  with  the  words,  "Adieu,  Sir 
Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  take  our  proud 
and  sad  ferewelL"  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent 


The  Tomb  of  Edmund  op  Langlet,  Duke 
of  York. — A  paragraph  is  now  going  the  round 
of  the  papers  concerning  the  recent  opening  of  this 
tomb,  and  the  discovery  therein  of  the  remains  of 
one  male  and  two  females.  The  former,  of  course, 
is  Duke  Edmund  himself,  but  the  latter  appear 
to  puzzle  the  finders,  or  at  least  the  writers. 
According  to  the  Standard  they  are  "  his  first  wife, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  and  their  young  daughter  Con- 
stance." According  to  the  Times  they  are  *^his 
twin  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Isdhella  of 
Castile."  Now,  the  first  wife  of  Duke  Edmund 
was  not  named  Blanche,  but  Isabel ;  their  young 
d:\ughter  Constance  lived  to  the  age  of  about  forty- 
two,  and  was  not  buried  at  Langley,  but  in 
Reading  Abbey ;  and  the  twin  daughters  are  en- 
tirely mythical  May  I  endeavour  to  identify 
these  two  ladies  ? 

About  one  of  them  there  is  no  doubt.  Isabel  of 
Ccistilla,  the  first  wife  of  Edmund,  was  buried  in 
this  church,  for  in  his  will  he  expressly  desires 
that  his  body  may  be  interred  here,  with  his 
"  dear  wife  Isabel,  whom  €rod  assoiL"  The  date  of 
her  death  has  never  yet  been  rightly  given,  for  all 
authorities  state  that  1394  was  the  year  in  which 
she  died,  though  an  entry  on  the  Patent  Eoll, 
17  Kic  II.,  distinctly  shows  that  Edmund  had 
already  married  his  second  wife  in  November, 
1393.  Isabel  was  living  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1393,  when  her  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt, 
lent  her  400Z.  (Compotus  Roberti  de  Whitteby, 
1392-3,  foL  19) ;  but  on  the  16th  of  March  fol- 
lowing her  name  appears  on  the  Patent  Roll  with 
the  epithet  "  defuncta."  She  probably  died,  there- 
fore, about  the  Ist  of  March,  1393. 

The  second  lady  is  certainly  no  daughter  of 
Edmund,  unless  some  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
existence  of  a  daughter  hitherto  unknown.  His 
only  known  daughter  was  Constance  Le  Despen?er, 


of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  But  she  may  be 
his  second  wife,  Joan  de  Holand,  the  place  of 
whose  burial  appears  to  be  unrecorded,  and  who, 
though  she  afterwards  married  no  less  than  three 
times,  was  very  likely  to  wish  for  xhe  distinction 
of  a  royal  sepulchre.  What  little  is  known  of  her 
shows  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  grasping  and 
ambitious  temper.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1434. 

I  may  add  that  the  chronological  confusion 
regarding  the  Duchess  Isabel's  death  is  made 
"  worse  confounded  "  by  the  dates  given  for  her 
will.  Dugdale  gives  "  1342,  6  Ric.  IL,"  when  she 
was  not  born,  and  1342  was  not  6  Ric.  IL,  but 
46  Edw.  III. ;  Nicolas  gives  for  the  probate  1392, 
when  she  was  not  dead  ;  and  Sloane  MS.  860,  a., 
in  which  is  an  abstract  of  her  will,  outdoes  both 
by  dating  it  1482  !  Hermentrude. 

Lord  Robert  Stuart. — I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion some  ancient  original  charters  and  title  deeds 
appertaining  to  landed  property  in  Scotland  for- 
merly owned  by  my  family.  One  of  them  is  a 
precept,  dated  Aug.  16,  1560,  by  Robert,  Com- 
mendator  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Holy- 
rood  House),  for  infefting  John  Pennycuick  elder 
and  youneer  of  that  ilk,  and  Eupham  Bruce,  wife 
of  the  said  John  Pennycuick  younger,  in  the  lands 
of  Slipperfield,  lying  in  the  county  of  Peebles. 
The  writing  of  this  document  is  very  clear  and 
legible,  and  signed  in  a  large,  firm  hand,  "Ro- 
bertus  Com'endatarius  Sancte  crucis." 

I  believe,  but  should  like  to  have  my  opinion 
confirmed  by  a  competent  authority,  that  this 
Robertus  was  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  a  half-brother 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  one  of  the  persons  who  was 
at  supper  with  her  in  her  cabinet  on  the  night  of 
Rizzio's  slaughter.  He  had  also  been  the  com- 
panion and  adviser  of  Darnley  previous  to  his 
marriage  with  the  (][ueen.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
I  have  heard,  of  gomg  about  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh dressed  in  female  attire,  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, as  may  be  supposed,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  "a  man  full  of  all  evil."*  He  was  Abbot 
of  St.  Cross  at  the  time  of  Damley's  murder,  and, 
the  day  before  its  perpetration,  an  attempt,  which 
came  to  nothing,  was  made  to  ^et  up  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  king,  in  the  hope  that,  if 
they  fought,  Darnley  might  be  killed  out  of  hand, 
and  his  intending  slayers  spared  the  trouble  and 
scandal  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Froude  styles  Lord  Robert  Stuart  one  of 
James  V.'s  "  wild  brood  of  children,"  concerning 
whom  I  have  lately  met  with  the  following  rather 
curious  particulars ; — 

**  Copy  Dispentation  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  King 
James  v.,  a.d.  1584,  in  favour  of  hi*  four  bastard  sons. 

<*  This  document  narrates  that  James  the  elder  and 
James  the  younger  and  John  and  Robert  Stuart  are 


Froude's  Hiitory,  viii.  129. 
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'  Scolares '  of  the  Diocese  of  St  Andrews ;  thkt  James 
the  elder  is  in  his  fifth,  and  James  the  younger  and  John 
in  their  third  year,  and  Kobert  in  the  first  year  of  his 
age,  and  because  they  suffer  the  defect  of  having  been 
begotten  by  the  king  out  of  wedlock,  the  Pope,  on  the 
king's  desire  that  ihey  should  be  enlisted  in  the  spiritual 
army,  dispenses  with  the  defect  of  their  birth,  permits 
them  when  they  shall  have  reached  their  sixth  year  to 
receive  the  tonsure  ('  clerioali  caractere  inaigniri '),  on 
their  coming  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age  to  be  capable 
of  further  preferment,  on  attaining  their  twenty-third 
year  to  be  capable  of  presiding  over  metropolitan  and 
other  cathedral  churches,  and  on  their  lawful  age  to  be 

Sromoted  to  all  holy  and  priestly  orders,  with  other 
etails  of  offices  they  might  hold  before  they  reached 
their  tenth  year.  Dated  at  St.  Peter's,  30th  August, 
1534."* 

Either  James  the  elder  or  James  the  younger 
^ibove  mentioned  must  have  been  the  celebrated 
Regent  Murray,  who  was  at  one  time  prior  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
^hich  of  them  it  was.  The  assassination  of  the 
Regent  took  place  Jan.  23,  1570,  Mr.  Froude  says 
when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old.t  Now,  sup- 
posing the  date  of  Fope  Clement's  dispensation  to 
oe  conect,  and  tlie  aces  of  the  children  accurately 
stated,  James  the  elder  and  James  the  younger 
would  be  respectiyely  in  their  fortieth  and  thirty- 
eighth  year  in  1670,  so  that  in  neither  case  does 
the  age  tally  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Froude. 

Hugh  A.  Ebnnedt. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Beading. 

Living  English  Poets,  or  the  British  Par- 
nassus.— I  was  somewhat  staggered  the  other 
day  by  a  friend  asking  how  many  living  English 
poets  there  were.  Being  a  plodding  kind  of 
person,  I  tried  to  work  the  problem  out  by  a 
reference  to  such  published  authorities  on  the 
point  as  I  could  find  These  were  in  number 
three :— 1.  "William  Bell  Scott  and  Modem  Eng- 
lish Poetry,"  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  MacmiUan's 
Magazine^  No.  197,  March,  1876  ;  2.  Our  Living 
PoetSf  an  essay  in  criticism  by  H.  Buxton  Forman, 
London,  Tinsley  Brothers,  1871 ;  3.  Victorian 
Poets,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  London, 
Ohatto  &  Wind  us,  1876.  I  found  I  could  best  use 
Mr.  W.  Rossetti's  list  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
Eighteen  living  poets  are  mentioned  by  all  the 
three  above-named  authorities,  viz.,  by  Mr.  Rossetti, 
Mr.  Forman,  and  Mr.  Stedman.  The  order  in 
which  I  present  the  names  means  nothing.  1. 
Al&ed  Tennyson ;  2.  Robert  Browning ;  3.  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne ;  4.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti ; 
5,  William  Morris ;  6.  Matthew  Arnold ;  7. 
Henry  Taylor  ;  8.  Christina  Gabriela  Rossetti ;  9. 
Jean  Ingelow ;  10.  Arthur  W.  E.  O'Shaughnessy ; 
11.  Coventry  Patmore ;  12.  William  Bell  Scott; 
13.  Thomas  Woolner  ;  14.  Marian  Evans  Lewes  ; 
16.    Augusta  Webster ;    16.    John  Payne ;    17. 


*  Sixth  RepoH  HitL  Manutcripts  Commission,  p. 
t  Fronde's  History^  ix.  681. 
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Richard  Henry  Home ;  18.  Thomas  Grordon  Hake. 
Nineteen  more  living  poets  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
W.  Rossetti  and  1V&.  Stedman,  but  omitted  by 
Mr.  Forman.  They  are : — 19.  Robert  Buchanan  ; 
20.  Philip  James  Bailey ;  21.  Aubrey  de  Vere ; 
22.  Robert  Lytton  ;  23.  Theophile  Marzials  ;  24. 
John  Henry  Newman ;  25.  Philip  Bourke  3to- 
ston  ;  26.  George  Meredith  ;  27.  Alfred  Domett ; 
2a  Richard  Monckton  Milnes ;  29.  William 
Barnes;  30.  Geoiqge  MacDonald ;  31.  Gendd 
Massey ;  32.  John  Westland  Marston ;  33.  Rob^ 
Nicoll ;  34.  Frederick  W.  H.  Myers  ;  35.  George 
Augustus  Simcox  ;  36.  Frederick  Locker ;  37. 
William  James  Linton.  These  last  eight  living 
poets  are  mentioned  only  by  Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  and 
are  omitted  by  Mr.  Forman  and  Mr.  Stedman : 
38.  W.  S.  GUbert ;  39.  Edmund  W.  Gosse ;  40. 
Alfred  Austin  ;  41.  Charles  Wells  ;  42.  Richard 
Gramett;  43.  James  Thomson ;  44.  Mr.  Rhoades; 
45.  Mr.  Ross  Niel. 

This  note,  I  must  state  in  conclusion,  is  made 
most  for  the  foreiCT  and  colonial  readers  of 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  some  of  whom,  I  fancy,  it  may  in- 
terest Zero. 

British  Soldiers  buried  in  Philadelphia 
IN  1777-1778.— As  several  inquiries  have  recaitly 
been  made  concerning  British^  soldiers  wbo  were 
in  America  during  the  levolutionaiy  war,  t^e  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  parish  registers  of  Christ 
Churd),  Philadelphia^  may  be  of  interest.  The 
British  army  entered  Philadelphia  Sept  26, 1777, 
and  evacuated  it  June  18,  1778.  Those  ^itries 
of  burial  marked  ^  ? "  may  have  been  Americans 
who  were  prisoners,  as  their  regiments  were  not 
specified : — 

Nov.  8, 1777.— Colonel  William  Murray  (1). 
Nov.  6, 1777.— Ceptain  Treror  of  the  65th  BegimenL 
Nov.  9, 1777.— Captain  Charlton  of  the  5th  Begiment. 
Dec.  16, 1777.— Lieutenant  Bobert  Haddom  of  the  4th 

Regiment. 
Dec.  21,  1777.— George  Oihson,  Sergeant   of  the  4th 

Regiment 
Jan.  12, 1778.— Elizabeth,  wife  of —  Venters  of  ^e  37th 

Regiment 
Jan.  20, 1778.— Lieutenant  Joaeph  Thomson  (1). 
Jan.  24, 1778.— Dr.  Archer  of  the  64th  Eegiment 
Feb.  1,  1778.— Thomas  Sheldon,  Sergeant  of  the  28th 

Regiment 
Feb.  2, 1778.— Dr.  Buchannan  of  the  87th  Begiment 
Feb.    9,    1778.— John   Lloyd,  Sergeant  of    the   26th 

Begiment 
Feb.  17, 1778.— Dr.  Miles  Whiteworth  of  the  Vigilant 

ship  of  war. 

Wife  of  Barth.  Bull,  Sergeant  26th  Regiment 

May  14, 1778.— Ann,  wife  of  Colonel  Grant  (1). 
May  20, 1778.— Captain  Hamilton  (f). 

The  above  persons  were  all  buried  in  Christ's 
Churchyard.  William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.8.A. 

Great  English  Names  ending  in  "  on.**— At 
the  present  day  the  episcopal   bench    produces 
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Thomson,  Jackson,  Claughton,  Benson,  Jacobson ; 
the  jadicud  bench  can  show  Cotton,  Bacon,  Huddle- 
ston,  (Jordon ;  Her  Majesty's  Ministry  contains 
Gordon,  Carnarvon,  Sandon,  Crichton  ;  and  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition  numbers  Hartington,  Gibson, 
Lawson,  Ayrton.  India  is  goyemed  by  Lytton. 
£ngli;9h  Dissenters  listen  to  Punshon,  Spurgeon, 
AUon,  Stoughton,  Moulton  ;  English  Cburchmen 
to  Liddon,  Burgon,  Wilkinson ;  English  Roman 
Gathollcs  to  Patterson.  Art  gives  us  Leighton, 
Paton,  Newton.  The  name  of  Denison  is  known 
in  many  professions,  as  is  that  of  Fergusson,  that 
of  Thompson,  and  that  of  Robertson.  Lastly  comes 
a  name  of  unenviable  notoriety— Staunton. 

The  following  great  English  names  also  end  in 
**on": — Littleton,  Hutchinson,  Picton,  Person, 
Stephenson,  Washington. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

W.  H.  C.  bas  made  out  a  strong  case,  and  he 
might  add  to  his  list  Tillotson,  Langton,  Richard- 
son, and  doubtless  several  other  names.  The 
"ers"  and  "eys"  are  also  in  great  force— to  wit, 
Chancer,  Gower,  Spenser,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  War- 
ner, Wither,  Hooker,  Fuller,  Sylvester,  Webster, 
Baxter,  Waller,  Butler,  Falconer,  Cowper ;  and 
Surrey,  Shirley,  Sidney,  Cowley,  Berkeley,  Bent- 
ley,  Wycherley,  Priestley,  Paley,  Wesley,  Southey, 
Shelley,  De  Quincey,  Kingsley,  Stanley,  and  many 
more  with  a  like  ending.  J.  W.  W. 

There  are  a  few  choice  names  which  I  sheuld 
have  liked  to  have  seen  included  in  W.  H.  C.'s 
list.  I  place  them  foremost  in  another  dozen 
memorable  English  names  ending  in  *'on'' — 
Csedmon,  Caxton,  Walton,  Wotton,  Drayton,  Bur- 
ton, Skelton,  Breton,  Hampton,  Thomson,  Chatter- 
ton,  Anson.  Ch.  Elkin  Mathews. 

7,  Hamilton  Road,  N. 

The  list  furnished  by  W.  H.  C.  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  one.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  lists 
having  endings  other  than  '^on,''  and  almost  as  dis- 
tinguished, might  be  easily  supplied.  Take,  for 
-example,  the  following,  all  ending  in  "er": — 
Brewster,  Bulwer,  Cranmer,  Frobisher,  Hunter, 
Jenner,  Latimer,  Napier,  Turner,  and  Usher. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

(See  ante,  p.  346.) 

Cromwell  Family.— Harleian  MS.  6846  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  freeholders  who  polled  at  the 
•election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire,  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
Nottingham,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  August, 
1698,  and  in  this  list  occurs  the  name  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Gent.  Another  reference  to  this  gentle- 
man is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  registers  of  Bas- 
ford,  Nottinghamshire,  viz.  "John  ye  Son  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  C^nt.,  and  Mary  his  Wife,  was 
born  2  June,  1696."    It  is  not  very  evident  who 


this  Oliver  Cromwell  could  be.  The  Rev.  Mark 
Noble,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Cromwell  Family ^ 
voL  i.  p.  91,  amongst  those  Cromwells  who  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  Morgan  Williams, 
father  of  Sir  Richard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell, 
mentions  a  certain  Mr.  Oliver  Benjamin  James 
Cromwell,  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune, 
who  resided  in  many  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, particularly  at  Quom,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
at  Barnledon,  in  Yorkshire.  This  gentleman  married 
Mary,  sister  of  John  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  and  had, 
with  other  issue,  a  son  John.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  is  this  John  whose  birth  is  recorded  in  the 
Basford  registers,  but  possibly  some  correspondent 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  may  be  enabled  to  speak  with  more 
certainty  on  this  point.  Noble  states  that  Ben- 
jamin Cromwell,  the  youngest  son  of  Oliver  Ben- 
jamin James  Cromwell,  was  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary at  Nottingham.  That  the  Oliver  Cromwell 
whose  name  appears  in  the  Basford  registers  was  a 
Nonconformist  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  birth 
and  not  the  baptism  of  his  son  being  recorded. 
No  other  entry  relative  to  the  family  is  to  be 
found  at  Basford.  A.  E.  L.  L. 

Highfield,  Nottinghamshire. 

Robert  Sotjthey  was  one  of  the  most  accurate 
of  English  writers,  as  I  know  from  having  fre- 
quently tested  his  statements.  I  have,  however, 
come  upon  an  error  which  it  may  be  well  to  correct 
in  "  N.  &  Q.''  Speaking  of  Newton,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  friend  of  Cowper  the  poet,  he  refers  to  a 
certain  matter  which  was  in  his  opinion,  and  in 
mine  also,  well  worthy  of  censure,  and  then  goes 
on  to  add : — 

"  It  is  in  oharaoter  with  it  that  the  seal  which  he  used 
in  those  letters  was  of  his  own  devising— two  thigh- 
bones crossed,  in  a  field  sable ;  crest,  a  Christian  warrior 
kneeling,  and  holding  a  sword  reverted,  with  a  cross  for 
its  hilt;  motto,  'Memento  mori.' "— Southey's  Letters, 
ed.  by  J.  W.  Warier^  vol.  iv.  p.  432. 

The  crest  and  motto  may  be  Newton's  own  in- 
vention ;  the  arms  certainly  are  not.  Whether  he 
had  a  right  to  coat  armour  or  no  I  cannot  at 
present  say,  but  coats  varying  but  little  from  the 
above  are  recorded  as  belonging  to  divers  families 
of  that  name.  The  tirms  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
were;  "Sable,  two  shin-bones  saltire-wise,  the 
sinister  surmounted  by  the  dexter,  argent" 
(Turner's  Grantham,  p.  171).  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Redwood  Library,  Newport,  R.I.— A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boss  Gazette  mentions  a  visit  paid 
to  the  Redwood  Library,  Newport,  Rhode  Island : 

**  Then  to  *  Redwood's  Library,'  where  visitors*  names 
are  entered  in  a  book,  which  is  free  to  strangers,  like 
almost  eTery  institution  of  similar  kind  tbrougbout  the 
United  States.  In  it  found  much  civility,  a  fair  supply 
of  American  newspapers,  New  York  copies  of  Blaelicood 
and  Quarterly  Review,  AppletorCs  Journal,  &c.  A  few 
old  pictures  graced  the  walls  of  the  reading-room.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Redwood,  founder  of  the 
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inatitution,  was  bom  in  1709,  and  died  in  1788.  One 
oil  painting  had  inscribed  on  frame :  '  Tlie  portrait  of 
Abraham  Redwood,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
Redwood  Library,  born  in  Rhode  Island,  7th  April, 
1764,  died  at  Brighton  in  the  co.  of  Sussex,  in  England, 
28th  July,  1838.  Presented  to  the  library  by  John 
Purssord,  Esq.,  of  Regent  Street,  London,  nephew  of 
the  deceased's  wife,  and  acting  executor  to  nis  wilL 
Painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  R.A.,  in  the  year 
1791.' 

''A  woodcut,  of  Tenerable  aspect,  explained  by  the 
underprinted  statement  and  lines,  also  held  prominent 
position  on  wall:  *  The  bloody  massacre  perpetrated  in 
King  Street,  Boston,  on  March  15th,  1770,  by  a  party  of 
the  29th  Regiment  :— 

Unhappy  Boston,  let  thy  sons  deplore 

Thy  hallowed  walks  besmeared  with  guiltless  gore ; 

The  faithless  P n,  and  his  savage  bands, 

With  murderous  rancour  stretch  their  bloody  hands ! 

The  fierce  barbarians,  grinning  o'er  their  prey, 

Approve  the  carnage  and  enjoy  the  day. 

If  scalding  drops  from  rage,  from  anguish  wrung. 
If  speechless  sorrows  labouring  for  a  tongue, 
Or  if  a  weeping  world  can  aught  appease 
The  plaintive  ghosts  of  victims  such  as  these. 
The  patriot's  copious  tears  for  each  are  shed, 
A  glorious  tribute  which  embalms  the  dead. 

But  know,  fate  summons  to  that  awful  goal 
Where  justice  strips  the  murderer  of  his  soul ; 

Should  venal  C s,  the  scandal  of  the  land. 

Snatch  the  relentless  villain  from  her  hand. 

Keen  execrations  on  this  plate  inscribed 

Shall  reach  a  Judge  who  never  can  be  bribed.*'* 

W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

William  Hone.— Some  time  since  I  saw  it 
announced  that  materials  for  a  life  of  Hone  were 
being  collected,  and  in  searching  over  an  old  book- 
stall in  the  country,  a  few  months  ago,  I  discovered 
a  presentation  copy  of  old  George  Buchanan's 
poems  in  Latin,  date  1686,  with  Hone's  signature, 
and  sent  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Jones,  with 
the  following  commendatory  lines : — 

**  Not  gifts  to  *  blind  the  wise  '  have  I  to  give. 
Or,  haying  wherewithal,  such  gifts  would  proffer; 
Yet  there  are  courtesies  which,  while  I  live, 
I  gladly  would  receive ;  and  gladly  offer 
Something,  by  way  of  saying  that  I  feel 
Them  stronglv,  and  am  grateful  for  them  too :       • 
Hence,  sir,  I  hope  that  while  with  honest  zeal 
I  thus  acknowledge  friendliness  from  you, 
You  will  accept,  a  proof  of  my  respect. 
This  little  book  from  old  Buchanan's  pen  ! 
It  may  remind  you  that  I  don't  neglect 
Regard  from  worthy,  honourable  men. 
And  that,  however  deem'd,  no  heart  of  stone 
Is  hi9,  who  is,  yours  truly,  Wm.  Honk." 

This  friend  of  Hone's  was  evidently  a  lover  of 
the  muses,  for  at  the  same  time  I  found  a  choice 
interleaved  copy  of  Irving's  life  of  the  poet,  with 
printed  translations  of  some  of  the  poet's  writings 
signed  "J.  M.  J.,"  clearly  the  work  of  Hone's 
friend,  and  showing  a  scholarly  appreciation  of 
the  life  and  genius  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Scottish  writers.  I  would  just  mention  that  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Jones  appears  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Fraser,  Rector  of  Woolwich  ;  and 


the  latter  of  Buchan  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  who  was 
the  original  possessor  of  Irving's  life  of  the  Scotch 
poet.  A.  Cdtleb. 

"  Their  coat-of-arms  a  quiet  life,"  &c.— In 
the  churchyard  of  Somerby,  near  Oakham,  is  a 
tombstone  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Stacey,  who  died  Dec.  11,  1802,  aged  86,  and 
Elizabeth  his  sister,  who  died  July  6,  1802,  aged 
80.    There  is  this  verse : — 

"Studious  of  peace,  thev  hated  strife, 
Meek  virtues  fill'd  tneir  breasts; 
Their  coat-of-arms  a  quiet  life. 
And  honest  hearts  their  crest." 

I  am  not  aware  whether  this  verse  is  taken  from 
some  published  volume  of  poems,  or  merely  from 
the  stone-cutter's  book  of  epitaphs  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  enshrine  an  idea  as  true  and  beautiful  as 
that  so  often  quoted  from  Tennyson's  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Ver$ : — 


'*  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood"; 


and — 

"  A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms." 

Cuthbert  Bede. 
Parallel  Passaqes. — 
"  One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law. 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame." 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  Sat  vix. 
"  One  murder  makes  a  villain. 
Millions  a  hero ;  kings  are  privileged 
To  kill ;  and  numbers  sanctify  the  crime.'* 

Bishop  Porteus,  Ettay  on  Deatk, 

Wm.  Freelove. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Curious  Custom.— The  Spectator,  in  a  recent 
review  of  Robert  Batkes,  Journalist  and  FhUan- 
thropist,  by  Alfred  Gregory  (Hodder  &  Stoughton), 
has  the  following  : — 

"  We  notice,  as  a  curious  instance  of  changed  maoners, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  the 
custom  at  Manchester  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town,  attended  by  the  churchwarden  and  police-officers, 
to  go  out  of  the  church  while  the  first  lesson  was  being 
read,  and  to  compel  all  persons  found  in  the  streets  to 
come  into  the  church  or  pay  a  fee,  which  in  the  case  of 
persons  of  the  lower  class  was  fixed  at  one  shilling,  aod 
for  those  of  higher  rank  at  half-a-crown." 

E.  T.  Maxwell  Walker. 

Chace  Cottage,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

"  Maffled."— It  will  be  well  to  register  thia 
word  in  "N.  &  Q."  I  quote  from  a  letter  of 
Southey,  the  poet,  written  from  Keswick  in  1820 : 
"  She  was  what  tney  call  in  the  country  maffled^ 
that  is,  confused  in  her  intellect"  (R.  Southey's 
Letters,  edited  by  J.  W.  Warter,  iii.  186). 

K.  P.  D.  E. 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  aflBz  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Lord  Eldon  a  Buttress  op  the  Church. — 
Is  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  right  in  attributing 
the  witty  saying,  that  Lord  Eldon  supported  the 
Church  as  a  buttress,  to  Lord  Eldon  himself? 
The  bishop  has  certainly  Lord  Brougham's 
authority  to  support  him,  who  in  a  note  to  his  Life 
of  Lord  Eldon  so  attributes,  but  this  does  not 
accord  with  the  contemporaneous  account  which  I 
heard  of  the  bon  mot.  It  was  then  attributed  to  a 
witty  opponent,  who,  replying  to  the  remark  that 
Lord  Eldon  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Church, 
said,  "  That  he  supported  it  then  as  a  buttress, 
since  inside  a  church  he  was  never  seen."  Lord 
Eldon  was  a  very  cautious  man,  and  furnished,  of 
himself,  few  handles  whereby  to  take  hold  of  him. 
What  does  Twiss  say,  or  Surtees  ? 

An  Inquirer. 

St.  George.— When  was  St.  George  first  re- 
cognized as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  when 
was  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  first  displayed  on 
the  English  flag  ? 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby,  Lieut.-€^neral. 

The  Barony  op  FitzWarine.— On  pp.  542, 
543,  of  Burke's  History  of  the  Commoiiers,  1835, 
"Delafield  of  Fieldston,"  are  these  statements: — 

"  The  Count  (Delafield)  appears  to  be  the  undoubted 
heir  to  the  ancient  barony  of  FitzWarine,  which  has 

been  suspended  for  more  than    four  centuries In 

Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerage  there  is  an  eri- 
dent  mistake  regarding  this  Lord  FitzWarine  and  his 
descendants,  who  are  confounded  with  those  of  Robert, 
Lord  FitzPaync.*' 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
pedigrees  of  FitzPayne  and  FitzWarine,  as  giyen 
in  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage;  but  it  is  very  singular 
that  the  blunder,  if  blunder  it  be,  should  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Extinct 
PeeragCj  published  thirty  years  after  its  detection 
and  exposure  by  the  author  himself.  May  I  in- 
quire which  is  correct— the  original  statement,  as 
reproduced  in  1866,  or  the  correction  made  in 
1835  ?  and  can  any  colkteral  light  be  thrown  upon 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  contradiction? 
John  W.  Standerwick. 

The  Kilion  Family.— I  have  three  engravings 
in  blue,  26  x  18  inches,  marked  "Christoph. 
Oustav  Kilion  et  excudit  Aug.  Yind.'*  Was 
O.  G.  one  of  the  eminent  Kilion  family  of  en- 
gravers of  the  last  century  ?  Are  their  engravings 
of  any  particular  value  1  L. 

The  De  Stuteville  Family. — I  am  anxious 
to  obtain  the  pedigree  of  this  family.    I  believe 


Nicolas  de  Stuteville  signed  the  Magna  Charta. 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  oblige  me  with 
it,  and  also  the  family  arms  and  motto,  if  any  ? 
An  Old  Subscriber. 

The  Heiress  of  Albini  of  Belvoir,  Wife  of 
John  Bourchibr,  first  Earl  of  Bath.— On  what 
authority  do  modern  writers,  beginning  with  Dug- 
dale,  call  this  lady  Cicely,  when  in  her  brothePs 
Inq.  post  mort.  she  is  named  Florence  ? 

Hermentrudb. 

"  The  Koyal  Slave,"  a  tragi-comedy,  by  W. 
Cartwright,  was  performed  before  King  Charles  T. 
on  August  30,  1636,  by  the  students  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  play,  having 
the  names  of  the  actors  written  on  it,  was  among 
the  MSS.  in  Richard  Heber's  library  (MS. 
No.  1043).  Who  was  the  purchaser  of  this  MS., 
and  in  whose  possession  is  it  now?  Are  the 
names  of  the  performers  in  the  Royal  Slave  to  be 
found  in  any  other  copy  of  the  play,  printed  or 
MS.?  R.  Inglis. 

Heraldic  Query. — A  curious  old  coat  of  arms 
was  shown  to  me  by  a  person  whose  father  had 
received  it  from  a  gentleman,  supposed  to  have 
been  his  grandfather,  early  last  century.  It  was 
as  follows  :  Az.,  on  abend  engr.  or,  three  martlets 
gules  ;  crest,  a  cat's  head  erased  ppr.  Whose 
arms  are  these  ?  S. 

The  Rev.  Pharamus  Fiennes.— In  the  register 
of  burials  in  the  parish  of  Weston-sub-Edge, 
Gloucestershire,  the  following  entry  appears  :  "  The 
corpse  oi  y  very  Rev**  Pbairamus  Fiennes,  late 
worthy  Rect'  of  this  Parish,  was  interred  6  Dec. 
1708.''  There  is  likewise  this  note  respecting  him : 
"  He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Lords  Say  &  Sele."  Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
pedigree  or  other  source  of  information  ? 

Abhba. 

Ariosto.  —  Stewart  Rose's  translation  of 
Ariosto,  1823-31,  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Quar- 
terly^ Blaekwoodf  and  other  publications  of  the 
day.  Murray,  it  seems,  offered  Rose  2,00f)/.  for  the 
translation.  He  was  in  with  the  Edinburgh 
cliques,  and  Scott  puffed  him  in  a  review  in  the 
Edinburgh,  After  all,  can  anybody  say  what  may 
be  the  real  value  of  his  work  ?       C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

"Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day"  (Ray'a 
Proverbs.) — What  is  the  origin  of  this  proverb,  or 
its  earliest  known  occurrence?  It  is  used  by 
Palingenius  (flor.  c.  1600),  Zodiacus  Vitae^  xii.  460 
(ed.  Tauchn.)  ;— 

"  Neque  protinus  uno  est 
Condita  Roma  die." 
It  is  translated  from  the  German  as,  "  Roma  non    y 
fuit  una  die  condita,"  by  Hen.  Bibel  Justingensis,    - 
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OpiLsculaf  Adag.  Germ.,  sign.  H.  IIL  rect.,  Par., 
1616. 

In  French  ife  is,  "  Rome  ne  fut  pas  faite  en  un 
jour,"  Gabr.  Meorier,  Trisor  des  Sentences^  Lyon, 
1577,  in  Le  Roux  de  Linqy,  Le  Livre  des  Pro- 
vtrhts  Francis,  tom.  i.  p.  295,  Par.,  1859. 

The  Scotch  form  is,  *'  Rome  was  na  bigged  in 
ae  day,"  Ray,  u.8.,  p.  254,  Bohn,  1869,  and  the 
Spanish  is  given,  i&ta.,  p.  128. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  proverb  common  in  European 
languages.  £d.  Marshall. 

Saudtord  St.  Martin. 

"  Snailbr." — The  other  day  I  came  across  the 
following  affiche: — "Good  button  netters  and 
snailers  wanted."  What  is  a  inaiUrf  Rumpff 
(Techn,  WOrterb.,  Wiesb.,  1868-70),  among  other 
meanings  of  schneller,  gives  driver,  pecker,  picker. 
R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bond  in  1377. — Will  any  one 
kindly  say  who  the  Sir  Nicholas  Bonde  was  who 
was  sent  upon  a  mission  to  the  city  of  London  by 
Richard  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  in  1377, 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicon  Angliae,  "auctore 
monacho  quodam  Sancti  Albani''  ("Missl  sunt 
Londinas  ex  parte  regis  dominus  Latimer  etdominus 
Nicholaus  Bonde,"  Treasury  edition  of  1874, 
p.  148)  ?  He  also  led  the  horse  of  the  king  in  the 
coronation  procession  ("  Dominus  qiioque  Nicho- 
laus Bonde  ejus  frenum  duxit  incedendo  pedes," 
i6.,  p.  155). 

Sir  Nicholas  Bond  in  1359  and  1373.— Was 
the  Bond  mentioned  in  the  above  query  the  same 
Nicholaus  Bond  "  qui  cum  eodem  principe  "  (the 
Black  Prince,  i.e.)  "ad  partes  transmarmas  pro- 
fecturus  erat "  in  1359,  according  to  a  document  in 
Federa  (vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  443),  and  who  received 
the  confirmation  by  Edward  III,  in  1373,  of  a 

Erevious  grant  by  the  Bkck  Prince  to  him  of 
mds  in    Bordeaux,   "  Boundeloys,"  and  Medoc 
"  pro  servitio  suo  "  {ib.,  pt.  li.  p.  994)  ? 

Johannes  Bonde,  1345. — Who  was  the  "  dilec- 
tus  filius  nobilis  vir  Johannes  Bonde  domicellus" 
commended  in  1345  to  Edward  III.  by  Pope 
Clement  VI.  in  a  bull  urging  the  king  to  make 
peace  for  reasons  which  Bonde  should  show  him 
(Federa,  vol  iii.  pt.  L  p.  28)  ?  B. 

Old  EN0RAViNO.--In  an  old  book-shop  I  have 
seen  an  engraving  of  a  German  magnate.  "  Che- 
valier Roslm  pinx.,  1778."  "Job.  Jacobi  fee, 
1782."  "  Franciscus  Josephus  S.  R.  T.  Princeps 
et  Gubemator  Domiis  de  Liechtenstein,  Dux 
Opponije  et  Carvovise  in  Silesia,  aurei  velleris 
Eques,  Cjesaris  a  Consiliis  Intimis,**  &c.  Such  is 
the  inscription.  Could  some  of  your  readers  tell 
me — 1,  if  this  particular  prince  left  any  mark  on 
the  political  history  of  his  time  ;  and,  2,  as  a  point 
of  scholarship,  whether  it  should  not  be  the  dative 


"  Ctesari "  instead  of  the  genitive  ?  I  do  not 
quarrel  at  all  with  "  k  consiliis  intimis  "  for  privy 
counsellor,  any  more  than  I  object  to^k  secseiis " 
for  secretary,  "^  sacris"  for  chaplain,  or  evoi  ^a 
stabulis  "  for  a  master  of  the  stables.  All  these 
phrases  are  formed  strictly  on  the  analogy  of  the 
classical  "  k  maner."  But  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  should  still  be  treated  as  com- 
pounds and  not  as  substantives,  taking  a  genitive 
before  or  after  them.  BL  Dm  B.  Hollings. 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

"Philosophy  is  the  hothbr  op  the  sciknces.*' 
— Whence  the  origin  of  this  current  phrase  ? 

O.  £. 

"  Corrodt."— The  following  is  firom  the  Sixth 
Export  of  the  Royal  Commiition  on  Hittarieal 
ManuscripUy  p.  290.  It  is  contained  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  ancient  MSS.  of  Lord  Leoonfieldf 
at  Fetworth  House,  Surrey.  The  date  is  1280, 
5  non.  Feb. : — 

"  J.  the  Prior  and  the  Convent  (of  Ely)  grant  to  Wil- 
liam de  Exningge,  formerly  their  bailiff  of  Neatobe,  « 
corrody  for  lite:  each  day  two  knights'  loaves,  one 
white  and  one  black ;  two  gallons  of  ale,  one  good  and 
one  common,  from  the  cellarer ;  and  from  the  prior's 
larder  eyery  week  except  Advent,  on  the  three  days  when 
meat  is  eaten,  viz.  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  one 
help  of  flesh  with  a  portion  of  supper,  in  like  manner  as 
those  who  have  knights*  corrodies ;  on  the  four  other 
days  one  help  of  fish ;  and  for  rapper,  as  it  is  delivered 
to  other  holders  of  corrodies  from  the  prior's  laider: 
and  a  robe  yearly  of  the  prior's  liverv,  such  as  serrants 
of  their  manors  or  greater  oflBcersof  the  prior's  chamber 
receive.  But  the  said  William  shall  take  charge  of  some 
one  or  more  of  their  manors  or  ohnrehes,  in  their  ser- 
vice, as  they  think  it  may  be  of  ose  to  them  or  their 
church,  and,  while  so,  the  corrody  diall  cease.  In  case 
of  sickness  he  shall  have  the  corrody  and  the  robe." 

A  "corrody"  was  evidently  an  allowance  of  pro- 
visions, which  would  seem  to  have  varied  with  the 
rank  of  the  recipient ;  but  what  is  its  exact  mean- 
ing, and  unde  aerivatur  t 

Hugh  A.  Kbnuedt. 
Waterloo  Lodge,  Beading. 

Alprbd  Rbthel  :  Al&brt  Durbr. — I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  me  where 
a  print  of  Alfred  Bethel's  picture,  "  Der  Tod  ah 
Freund,''  and  the  companion,  can  be  obtained.  1 
have  tried  all  the  print-sellers  in  Cambridge  with- 
out effect,  and  some  London  shops.  Also  where 
the  heliotype  copies  of  Albert  Diirer's  etchings 
can  be  obtamed.  Hbnrt  A.  C.  Tomkins. 

Trin.  Coll ,  Cambridge. 

EXCHAKOB  OF  NaHBS. — 

**  Men  have  sometimes  exchanged  names  vrith  their 
friends,  as  if  they  would  signify  that  in  their  friend  each 
loved  his  own  soul." — Emerson,  Friendtkip  (Bohn's  ed., 
1.90). 
What  men  have  ever  made  this  exchange  ? 

Oxford.         Digitized  by  LjOCjQit 
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Irish  Officebs. — Where  can  a  list  of  the  sape- 
:rior  officers  who  fought  under  Lord  G^moy  in 
Ireland  and  on  the  Continent  be  found?  Also 
A  list  of  the  Irish  officers  in  the  service  of  France, 
^who  died  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.    PsTRua 

Mr.  Kbmbli5*8  "Saxons  in  England."— At 
p.  478  of  the  first  yolume  of  this  well-known  work 
there  is  a  summary  of  the  local  names  collected  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  to  show  the  method  of  settlement 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Has  it  ever  been 
noticed  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  calculation  ? 
Mr.  Eemble  says  the  total  number  reaches  to 
1329,  whereas,  according  to  the  figures  he  sup- 
plies, it  should  be  only  1229.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
(  Words  and  Places^  p.  138)  uses  this  table  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  a  table  "to  represent  the 
proportion  of  names  to  the  acreage  of  the  several 
counties.^  The  query  that  I  would  put,  therefore, 
is.  Has  this  error  been  corrected  ;  and,  if  so,  what 
is  the  correction  ?  G.  Laurence  Gk>MM£. 

An  "Inspeximus"(?). — A  charter  in  confirma- 
tion of  early  charters  granted  in  James  L  to  a 
private  person  as  owner  of  a  manor,  giving  various 
rights  and  privileges.  It  is  not  sealed,  but  marked 
at  foot  "by  writ  of  Privy  Seal."  Does  such 
a  charter  require  a  seal  under  the  above  circum- 
stances ?    It  appears  to  be  an  "  inspeximus." 

J.  F.  N. 

Bristol. 

SiLPHiUM. — The  late  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  (he  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's (Jabinet  of  Roman  Family  Coins  (privately 
printed),  at  p.  88  says,  a  propos  of  this  famous 
aromatic  herb  : — 

"  After  my  excaTation  of  Leptis  Magna,  in  1816, 1  was 
able  to  procure  some  roots  of  this  long-lost  classic  plant, 
one  of  which  I  sent  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
another  to  tbe  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  order  to 
secure  the  serTices  of  their  excellent  gardeners  in  pro- 
pagating them.  The  plants  somehow -or  other  hung  fire, 
notwithstanding  they  were  both  in  good  thriying  con- 
dition in  1829.  But  since  then  one  has  been  lost  through 
accident,  and  the  other  died  away.  The  silphium  (or 
laterpUium  of  the  Latins)  is  something  between  celery 
and  sea-kale,  but  larger,  and  is  well  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Cyrene." 

It  would  appear  from  these  concluding  words  that 
the  admiral  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  silphium 
represented  on  the  coins  resembled  some  living 
plant  that  he  found  at  Leptis. 

Taking  this  identification  to  be  correct  (which, 
however,  may  be  doubted),  has  any  one  else, 
French  or  English,  subsequently  corroborated  it  ? 
I  raise  this  doubt  because  the  ancients  themselves, 
after  a  time,  believed  that  the  Cyrenaic  plant  was 
extinct,  and  put  up  with  the  Parthian  laser  which 
had  replaced  it. 

Anyhow,  readers  of  Plautus  and  Athenceus  will 
gladly  welcome,  if  it  can  be  refound,  the  herb 


which  figures  so  pleasantly  in  the  pages  of  both 
these  authors.  H.  0.  C. 

"QtTEM  DeUS  VULT  PERDBRE  PRIUS  DEMEirrAT.*^ 

—Can  any  one  supply  the  Greek  version  of  this 
proverb  ?  W. 

Mr.  Moktague,  the  Book-binder. — Mention 
is  made  (ante^  p.  335}  by  Mr.  Solly  of  Mr. 
Montague,  the  book-binder.  I  should  be  glad  of 
any  further  particulars  concerning  him.    H.  M. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Anstruther  Family.— -I  should  be  ghid  to 
correspond  with  any  one  who  is  "up"  in  the 
pedigree  of  the  two  baronetical  families  of  An- 
struther ;  or  to  be  referred  to  any  work  giving  the 
descendants  of  Colonel  Anstruther,  third  son 
(according  to  Burke)  of  the  third  baronet  of  An- 
struther, and  also  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
sons  of  Uie  first  and  second  baronets  of  Balcaskie. 
E.  A.  White,  F.S.A. 

Old  Elvet,  Durham. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

An  Uittorieal  Enquiry  into  the  UnehajigeaJbU  Char'  ^ 
acUr  of  a  War  in  Spain,  London,  1837.    8yo. 

The  Pilgrimage.    [Worsley,  November  16, 1841.]  8vo. 

Abhba. 

Caleb  Siuktley.      London,  Nathaniel  Cooke,  Milford   ^ 
House,  Strand,  1854.  M.  D.  H.      ^. 

"  The  Good  St.  Anthony.**— Where  can  I  obtain  the 
words,  or  song,  hating  the  above  title  ? 

E.  J.  Tatlob,  P.SA.  Newc. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
"  Toiyours  perdrix." 

"  Through  the  journey  of  life  ever  lead  us. " 
''  All  things  change,  but  Thou  dost  not" 
*'  It  is  better  to  be  a  lion  among  a  herd  of  staes  than 
a  stag  among  lions.*'  M.  v,  H. 

"  Too  fair  for  praise,  too  modest  to  belieye  it ; 
Too  truly  meritorious  to  receiye  it'* 

Gretsteil. 

I  am  anxious  to  recover  the  words  of  a  song  relating 
to  the  crown  of  these  realms  being  offered  to  Cromwell. 
All  I  know  of  it  is— 
**  I  heard  a  little  bird  sing 

That  the  Parliament  captain  is  going  to  be  king." 
A  relative  of  mine  who  could  remember  the  '45  knew 
the  whole  of  it,  and  often  repeated  it  to  my  father ;  but 
the  above  quoted  words  were  all  he  could  call  to  mind 
of  it  in  later  life.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

"  Obedience  is  greater  than  freedom.    W  hat 's  free  1 
The  vexed  straw  on  the  wind,  the  toss'd  foam  on  the  sea. 
The  great  ocean  itself,  as  it  rolls  and  it  swells, 
In  the  bonds  of  a  boundless  obedience  dwells." 
A  short  poem  on  the  death  of  the  righteous  which 
ends  with  words  to  this  effect  :— 

"  Not  a  sigh,  nor  a  groan,  nor  a  tear. 
But  calm  as  a  zephyr  he  dies." 

A  S.  P.. 
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THE  TITLE  OP  "ESQUIRE." 

(b^  S.  viL  348, 511 ;  viii.  33,  55,  114,  157, 

256,  314.) 

It  appears  to  me  tbat  M.  A.  H.  has  fully  an- 
swered Middle  Templar's  inquiry  as  to  "  what 
on  earth  I  may  mean  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Nonconformist  view  of  this  question." 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  in  Ireland 
landed  gentry  were  described  as  Esquires  in  public 
and  legal  documents  solely  on  account  of  their 
being  owners  of  real  estate.  I  refer  particularly 
to  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  who  could 
have  acquired  no  title  to  such  distinction  by  hold- 
ing office  of  any  kind  under  the  Crown.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  hence  my  contention  that  the  possession 
of  landed  property  was  held,  at  one  time,  to  give 
right  to  the  use  of  the  title  of  Esquire  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Nonconformist  gentry  in  any  "  bill, 
warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation." 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  Middle  Templar's 
remarks  on  the  "Oath  of  Allegiance"  and  the 
*  Roll  of  the  Queen's  Commission,"  when  I  can 
fully  substantiate  my  statements  on  these  points  ; 
and  if  I  cannot  do  so  I  shall  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge my  error.  But  I  may  ask,  Does  not  Middle 
Templar  really  prove  my  case?  He  acknow- 
ledges having  signed  the  "Roll  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,"  which  I  believe  is  in  subsUince  the  "  Roll 
of  the  Queen's  Commission."  I  know  that  I 
signed  this  roll  in  common  with  lord  and  deputy 
lieutenants,  who  could  have  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  mere  "status  of  a  barrister." 
Middle  Templar  must  be  aware  that  the  sove- 
reign anciently  sat  in  person  on  the  bench,  and 
even  now  is  supreme  judge  of  the  state,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  present  in  all  courts  of  justice  in  all 
parts  of  the  realm.  Surely,  therefore,  if  one 
appears  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  order, 
ana  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  signs  the 
roll,  he  appears  before  the  queen,  and  receives 
direct  commission  from  the  Crown.  I  believe  it  is 
thus  :  that  a  barrister  receives  his  authority  to 
plead,  and  that  he  holds  that  authority,  after  being 
duly  called  to  the  bar  by  the  benchers  of  his  inn, 
directly  from  the  Crown  ;  and,  further,  that  it  is 
this  act  and  deed  which  give  him  the  acknow- 
ledged right  to  the  title  of  Esquire.  H. 

I  thank  Mr.  Curtis  for  his  explanation  ;  but 
he  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  do  not  consider 
it  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  ventured  to  say,  on  p.  55,  that  I  thought  a 
"  chapter  of  the  Heralds'  College  would  in  these 
days  admit  that  a  barrister  is  entitled  to  write 
himself  armigcr.'*  This  was  in  reference  to  Mr. 
CuRTis's  remark  (p.  34)  that  Middle  Templar 
had  "  yet  to  show  "  that  "  a  chapter  of  the  Heralds' 


College  will  admit  that  the  title  of  barrister-at-Uw 
carries  with  it  the  title  of  esquire." 

In  his  hasty  and  ill-considered  rejoinder  Mr. 
Curtis  tells  me  I  "  may  learn "  that  a  chapter, 
&c.,  "  would  not  in  these  days  admit  that  every 
barrister  is  entitled  to  write  himself  armiger,  or 
that  the  title  of  armiger  indudei  the  tttU  of 
esquire,'* 

The  ipsissima  verba  of  the  portion  of  my  reply 
upon  which  he  now  comments  are  as  follows  : — 
"But  when  he  adds,  on  the  same  authority,  tbat 
'  the  title  of  armiger  does  not  include  the  title  of 
esquire,'  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
his  meaning." 

How  fur  I  am  open  to  the  charge  of  misquoting 
him,  thereby  reversing  his  meaning,  the  readers  of 
this  are  in  a  position  to  judge. 

He  meant  to  tell  me,  he  says,  that  armiger  and 
esquire  are  synonymous  ;  but  what  he  did  tell  me 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  Why  he  should  consider 
it  necessary  to  supply  me  with  this  very  interest- 
ing piece  of  information  I  cannot  conceive,  unless 
he  too  hastily  concluded  that  I  had  used  a  phrase 
the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Curtis  speaks  of  "Selden  and  Camden, 
and  other  kings-at-arms."  On  p.  34,  too,  he  says 
that  Blackstone  "  gives  to  barristers  the  title  of 
esquire."  He  "  may  learn  "  that  Blackstone  no- 
where states  that  a  barrister  is  an  esquire,  and 
likewise  that  Selden  was  not  a  "  king-at-arms," 
but  (like  myself)  "  e  societate  Interioris  Tenipli, 
armigerj'  H.  S.  G. 

I  hoped  that  some  one  learned  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  law  courts  would  notice  Middle  Tem- 
plar's reply  to  me,  p.  315,  respecting  the  right  of 
the  Earl  Alarshal's  Court  to  freely  assist  the  sove- 
reign in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  confer  and  to  regulate  the  use  of 
titles  of  honour. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  Middle 
Templar's  reply,  I  still  do  not  understand  that 
the  ruling  or  very  loose  doctrine  of  a  single  judge, 
who  was  perhaps  not  very  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  heraldry,  "that  barristers-at-law  are 
Esquires,"  has  ever  been  supported  by  a  formal 
decision  of  any  court  of  common  law  ;  and  I  con- 
ceive that  if  a  court  of  common  law  were  to  think 
fit  to  entertain  a  purely  heraldic  question,  and 
were  to  decide  that  all  "barristers-at-law  are 
Esquires,"  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Heralds'  College,  that  common  law  court  would 
not  only  overstep  the  boundaries  of  its  own  pro- 
vince, but  would  trespass  upon  the  special  province 
of  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court,  and  in  so  doing 
would  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
attempted  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  confer  and  to  regulate  the  use  of  titles  of 
honour.  ^Jp 

I  am  not  competent  to  discus^lro  question 
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raised  by  Middle  Templar,  whether  the  High 
Oourfc  of  Justice  is  superior  or  inferior  to  the 
High  Ooart  of  Chivalry ;  but  I  beliere  that  the  Earl 
^larshal's  Court  is  an  independent  court   imme- 
diately attached  to  the  Crown,  and  that  its  pro- 
vince is  to  assist  the  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  confer  and  to 
regulate  the  use  of  titles  of  honour,  and  that  this 
court  is  the  proper  court  of  appeal  on  any  heraldic 
question,  including  the  use  and  abuse  of  those 
titles  ;  but  I  believe  that  when  the  Earl  Marshal's 
Court  lost  its  executive  officer,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Constable  of   England, 
that  court  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  enforce  the 
penal  laws,  which  I  believe  still  exist,  against 
abuses  of  titles  of  honour,  and  that  it  cannot,  in 
the  present  day,  prevent  any  common  law  judge 
from  ruling,  and  enforcing  the  rule  as  a  point  of 
order  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  court,  that 
utter  barristers  shall  be  described  either  as  Knights 
or  as  Esquires.  J.  Llewelyn  Curtis. 

Old  Broad  Street,  City. 

Middle  Templar  says  that  the  High  Court  may 
enforce  upon  the  Heralds'  College  a  decision  here- 
tofore given  by  a  superior  court  of  common  law, 
that  an  outer  barrister  is  an  Esquire.  But  how 
would  it  enforce  this  decision  ?  I  am  curious  to 
know  Middle  Templar*s  views  on  the  quomodoj 
because  1  do  not  see  how  mandamuses  and  pro- 
hibitions can  go  to  the  college.  If  the  contention 
be  correct  that  a  court  of  common  law  could  law- 
fully rule  that  a  stuff  gownsman  is  an  Esquire,  there 
is  nothing  (except  common  sense  of  course)  to  pre- 
vent the  High  Court  from  deciding  that  a.  Q.C.  is 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  Certainly  the  Heralds'  College 
would  respect  the  one  decision  about  as  much  as 
the  other.  H.  C.  C. 

Your  correspondents  may  be  pleased  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  an  entertaining  paper  on 
this  subject  in  Steele's  Tatler,  No.  19,  May  24, 
1 709.    The  writer  says  :— 

*'  I II  undertake  that  if  you  read  the  SupcrsGripttons  to 
all  the  Offices  in  the  KiDgdom,  you  will  not  find  three 
letters  directed  to  any  but  Esquires.  I  have  my  self  a 
couple  of  Clerks,  and  the  Rogues  make  nothing  of  leav- 
iaig  Messages  upon  each  other's  Desk:  One  directs  to 
Degory  GooseouiU,  Esq. ;  to  which  the  other  replies  by  a 
Note,  To  Nthemiah  Dathwell,  Esq. ;  toiik  Respect ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  now  Populus  Armigerorum,  A  People  of 
Esquires." 

For  my  own  part — with  deep  esteem  for  every 
honest,  sensible,  and  amiable  man,  of  whatever 
degree— I  have  always  thought  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  ought  to  be  drawn  at  what  Douglas 
Jerrold  (I  forget  where)  humorously  calls  "  that 
impassable  gulf— the  slit  in  the  counter.** 

J.  W.  W. 

"Dame "  and  " Ladt."— That  much  hammered 
title  "  esquire  **  seems  to  require  as  much  fruitless 


repetition  as  if  each  writer  was  striking  the  final 
blow  to  settle  for  ever  that  title.  Will  any  learned 
in  such  points  say  what  is  the  distinction  between 
"  dame  "  as  a  title  and  "  kdy  "  as  a  title  ?  In  the 
Court  of  Probate  I  have  had  papers  corrected  where 
I  had  "dame"  to  "lady,"  and  vice  vend.  I  have 
understood  that  the  title  "  dame "  applies  not  to 
the  widow  of  a  commoner  bearing  a  title  of  "  lord** 
by  courtesy.  But  generally  what  is  the  distinction 
between  "  dame  **  and  "  lady,**  and  is  a  countess  a 
"  dame  **  ?  82. 


CoLOSSiANS  II.  18,  19  (5»»»  S.  viii.  287.)— This 
is  a  construction  so  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
classical  authors  that  one  is  greatly  surprised  that 
Dr.  Kbninoale  Cook  should  have  found  the 
smallest  difficulty  about  it.  Tov  Oeov  is  what  is 
termed  by  grammarians  the  causal  genitive,  and 
follows  certain  verbs  either  with  or  without  an 
antecedent  substantive.  The  one  under  review  is 
an  instance  of  the  former  class,  and  has,  in  addition, 
what  is  called  an  attributive  force.  As  examples, 
the  following  will  suffice  :  ifirj^  aywyn?  avTiTi- 
(Tao-Bai  (f>ovov  (^Esch.,  Agam.,  1263) ;  TlaXa/irj- 
8ovs  o-€  Tifxu)p€t  <t>6vov  (Eurip.,  Orest.f  427)  ;  rov^ 
iiriKOvpovs — TifX(Dprj(TOfiai  ttJs  evBdSe  diri^ios 
(Herod.,  iii.  146). 

By  this  construction,  as  will  be  seen,  the  object 
of  the  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative,  the  cause 
leading  to  or  producing  it  in  the  genitive.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  therefore,  applying,  as  it  does, 
strictly  to  this  passage  from  the  Colossians,  the 
proper  rendering  of  it  into  English  is,  "  Increaseth 
with,  or  in  proportion  to,  the  increase  which  Qod, 
the  cause  of  it,  supplies.**  I  take  it,  however,  that 
there  is  an  ellipse  before  the  accusative  noun, 
which,  if  supplied,  would  make  the  sentence  to 
run  somewhat  thus  :  aif^ct  (icara)  t^v  av^r)(riv 

TOV  GfOV. 

Your  correspondent  pronounces  this  passage  to 
be  "pantheistic.***  I  take  the  gravest  exception 
to  this  judgment,  and  enter  my  most  emphatic 

*  Pantheism,  as  a  system,  was  first  promulged  by  an 
ecclesiastic  named  Almaric,  a  native  of  Bene,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ghartres.  He  is  accused  by  his  contempo- 
raries of  paying  greater  regard  to  Aristotle  than  to  Holy 
Scripture  ;  but  later  writers  suppose  him  to  bare  drawn 
his  errors  rather  from  the  Arabian  commentators  than 
from  Aristotle  himself,  and  yet  more  from  Plato  and 
Scotus  Erigena's  book.  On  (he  Division  of  Nature.  His 
doctrine  was  pantheistic—that  God  is  all,  and  that 
all  is  Qod  ;  that  everything  issues  from  the  All,  and  will 
return  to  it.  Hence  he  inferred  that  God  was  as  truly 
incarnate  in  Abraham  as  in  Christ ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
spoke  as  really  through  Oyid  as  through  Augustine ;  that 
the  Trinity  only  denotes  three  manifestations  of  the 
Deity  at  three  different  periods  of  the  world,  kc.  He 
wrote  in  the  early  part  oi  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
doctrines  were  condemned  as  heretical  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  and  being  compelled  to  retract  them,  he 
died  soon  after  of  grief  ana  shame.  See  Roberteon's  > 
History  of  the  Christian  Churckf  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  8to  ,  1866. 
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protest  against  it.  Assuming  that  he  understands 
what  pantheism  is,  and  the  pernicious  issues  it 
involves,  I  would  seriously  ask  him  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  show  that  St.  Paul,  by  his  writings, 
IS  in  any  way  responsible  for  such  issues  ;  whether, 
in  fact,  he  anywhere  asserts,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  God  is  everything,  and  that  everything  is 
God.  I  trow  not ;  and  I  assert,  as  my  most  deli- 
berate opinion,  that  Paul  was  no  pantheist ;  the 
rather  that  he  was  the  very  opposite,  and  that  in 
this  very  chapter  (v.  8),  in  which  he  cautions  the 
Colossians  against  "  philosophy  and  rain  deceit," 
he  puts  himself  forward  as  the  determined  anta- 
gonist of  this  and  every  kindred  system.  Nor 
does  this  passage,  more  than  any  other,  give  the 
slightest  colour  to  the  view.  Like  the  parallel  one 
in  Ephesians  iv.  15,  16,  it  is  treating  exclusively 
of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  his  Church,  and  \ 
can  give  its  full  and  amplified  meaning  in  no 
better  words  than  those  of  Hammond  (see  Paror 
pkrcucy  in  loco) : — 

"Lei  no  man  please  himself,  and  condemn  yoa  in 
point  of  worshipping  angels,  ai  mediators  to  God,  m  if 
there  were  some  humility  in  so  doing,  undertaking  to 
•earoh  into  those  ihioga  which  he  Iniows  nothing  of, 
having  no  ground  for  bis  doctrine  but  his  own  carnal 
phantasie.  Which  they  are  guilty  of,  who  do  disclaim 
Christ,  who  is  indeed  the  Head  of  his  Church, 
the  only  Intercessor  to  the  Father,  from  whose  in- 
fluences (as  in  the  natural  body  the  animal  spirits  are 
from  the  head  conveyed  to  all  the  body  by  the  nerves, 
and  thereby  all  the  joints  cemented  together,  for  the 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  every  part,  so)  the  Church  by 
the  unity  maintained  and  continued  with  Christ  the 
head,  and  by  amity,  liberality,  and  charity  of  one  towards 
another,  shall  thrive  and  prosper,  and  increase  to  that 
proportion  which  God  requires  {ri^v  av^fjmv  rov 
Oiov):' 

As  to  the  extraordinary  theory  propounded  in 
the  question,  "Does  God  grow?"  I  think  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say,  as  a  passing  remark  (it  being 
a  subject  not  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
"  N.  &  Q."),  that  as  growing  necessarily  supposes 
imperfe<^ion,  to  predicate  this  of  God  is  tanta- 
mount to  afi&rming  that  he  is  a  Being  not  perfect, 
and,  moreover,  that  as  an  Eternal  Being  he  never 
can  become  so.  No  one,  as  I  think,  can  feel 
much  surprise  that  "the  reviewers  should  com- 
plain of  this  title  as  somewhat  startling." 

Edmund  Tbw,  M.A. 

I  do  not  purpose  discussing  the  force  of  the 
genitive  in  this  text,  but  merely  desire  to  show 
that  Noyes  has  such  a  weight  of  authority  to 
support  his  rendering  of  the  words  that  it  is 
scarcely  foir  to  speak  of  him  as  "  deciding  for 
himself,"  as  though  he  were  airing  some  private 
and  baseless  crotchet  of  his  own.  Poole  {Syn, 
CritiCf  in  loc.)  cites  Grotius,  Davenant,  Gomarus, 
and  Zauchius  as  Agreed  in  rendering  "  illo  incre- 
mento  quod  a  Deo  est."  Beza  notes  on  this  pas- 
sage, "  Id  est  augniento  quod  a  Deo  proficiscitur." 
Wetskin's  note  is  identical :   "  tov  Bcovl  quo9 


est  a  Deo."  Wahl  {Clavi$  Novi  2Vst)  explains 
"Bin  dnrch  Gott  gewiri^tes  Wachstbam.''  Alfi>rd 
renders,  "  The  increase  wrought  by  €}od,"  he  being 
the  first  cause  of  life  to  the  whole.  George  Pasor, 
in  his  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  TeetammU  (London, 
1644),  gives,  "Auffescit  Dei  aagmento  (genit 
efficientis)  h.  e.  quod  a  Deo  proficiscitur." 

Noyce's  rendering  reete  not  on  his  own  mere 
dictum,  but  has  a  strong  substructure  of  autho- 
rity. Johnson  Bult. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

av^«  TTjv  av^Yjaiv  rov  Gcou,  "  (the  body)  in- 
creaseth  with  tne  increase  of  €rod,"  ».6.,  says 
Ellicott  (in  loc.)f  "the  increase  which  Grod  supplies," 
rov  Gcov  being  the  gen.  auctoris  or  origini*.  So 
also  does  Prof  Lightfoot  explain  the  genitive  in 
his  commentary  on  this  epistle  (published  1875). 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

Iaprost  (5***  S.  viiL  401.)— Mr.  Ward,  in  his 
interesting  communication  on  I^nkmt,  seous  to  me 
to  jump  to  some  condusions  without  snffident 
grounds. 

1st  He  tells  us  that  land  was  in  earlr  times 
(without  specifying  any  particular  period)  let  at  a 
penny  an  acre.  I  very  much  doubt  this.  If  he 
can  produce  any  instance  of  so  low  a  rent,  I  think 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  quit  rent  and  not  a  rack 
rent,  and  no  certain  indication  of  the  full  value  of 
the  land. 

2nd.  That  about  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century  lepers  were  burnt  alive  is  much  too 
broad  a  statement.  I  think  it  vriU  be  found  that 
lepers  so  executed  were  accused  of  poisoning  wells, 
spreading  disease,  or  some  such  crime.  To  be  a 
leper  was  not  necessarily  to  be  guilty  of  treason, 
or  liable  to  the  punishment  of  the  stake. 

3rd.  Mr.  Ward  boldly  states  that  the  pla^e 
of  leprosy  was  stayed  by  a  slight  change  of  diet, 
nameVf  the  introduction  of  vegetables  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Now,  will  this 
statement  bear  the  least  examination  ?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  decline  of  leprosy 
in  England  was  sudden  ?  Had  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  gradually  diminishing  up  to  the  time 
when  the  lepers'  proctors  were  declared  by  the 
39th  Eliz.  "  rogues  and  vagabonds  "7  Is  it  the  least 
likely  (if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
vegetables  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.)  that  in  a  short  time  the  use 
of  vegetables,  unknown  before,  would  have  become 
so  common  as  to  have  materially  altered  the  diet 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  community  ?  How  will 
Mr.  Ward  account  for  the  prevalence  of  leprosy 
up  to  the  present  time  in  the  East,  where  animal 
food  forms  no  part,  or  the  least  possible  part,  of 
the  diet  of  the  lower  orders  ?  No  ;  the  decline  of 
leprosy  in  this  country  must  be  attributed  to  many 
causes,  amongst  which  a  change  of  diet  is  one  only. 
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But  the  subject  is  a  wide  one  and  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  learned.  A  work  on  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  particular  diseases  in 
different  countries,  written  in  a  philosophic  and 
scientific  spirit,  and  guided  by  the  light  afforded 
by  modem  research,  is  a  want  which  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  some  competent  person  would  supply. 

How  replete  with  interest  is  the  study  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  cessation  of  the  pkgue 
in  civilized*  Europe  !  From  this  dreadful  disuse 
England  has  been  free  for  more  than  two  centuries 
(the  last  epidemic  plague  was,  I  believe,  that  of 
Winchester  in  1666)  ;  France  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  (the  last  plague  in  France 
was  that  of  Marseilles  and  some  other  places  in 
Provence  in  1720).  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
attribute  this  happy  immunity  to  any  one  cause, 
but  it  has  long  struck  me  as  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  connexion  between  this  freedom 
from  plague  and  the  change  wrought  in  the  con- 
stitution by  the  use  of  astringent  drinks — tea  and 
coffee— instead  of  the  more  heating  and  inflam- 
matory ones  whose  place  they  have  taken. 

William  Wickham. 

Atbenaeom  Club. 

Was  St.  Peter  a  Married  Man?  (5*^  S. 
vuL  346.)— I  should  wish,  with  your  permission, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject.  Your 
correspondent  calls  the  house  spoken  of  by  St. 
Mark  "  Peter's  house,''  and  builds  much  upon  this 
supposed  sole  ownership.  St.  Mark  calls  it  "  the 
house  of  Simon  and  Andrew.''  I  am  aware  that 
the  other  Evangelists  name  St  Peter  only.  Why 
this  apostle  should  be  called  *Uhe  hot-headed 
fisherman,"  and  then  the  inference  be  drawn  from 
this  somewhat  irreverent  epithet  that  he  would  not 
have  allowed,  during  his  wife's  lifetime,  her  mother 
to  live  in  a  house  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  is 
not  clear.  Why  "  the  generosity  characteristic  of 
his  nature  "  should  not  have  permitted  this  does 
not  appear. 

The  question  is  then  asked,  "Who  gave  the 
evening  meal  1"  <&c.,  and  the  answer  is  made  to 
suit  the  preconceived  notion  that  St.  Peter's 
mother-in-law  was  **  mistress  of  the  house."  I 
venture  to  think  that  nothing  is  said  about  "  who 
gave  the  evening  meal."  We  are  told  that  some 
one  6i9/#cov€i,  ministered,  waited  at  table  ;  nothing 
about  who  iTroCrja-e  Sci^rvov,  a  distinction  clearly 
drawn  in  St.  John  xii.  2,  where  Martha  SirjKoveij 
as  the  healed  woman  did  here,  both  in  token  of 
her  gratitude  and  in  testimony  of  the  completeness 
of  her  cure. 

Then  as  to  the  passage  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  which  your 
correspondent  translates,  "  Have  we  not  power  to 
marry?"  I  think  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 

*  I  say  eivUiztd  to  exclude  Russia  and  Turkev  in 
Europe,  neither  of  which  countries  has  been  free  from 
plague  for  any  long  period. 


duce  a  passage  in  which  yvvaiKa  Tr€pidy€iv  means 
"  to  marry,"  or  in  which  the  words  could  bear  this 
meaning.  That  in  earlv  times  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon Tr€pidy€iv  dSeXfjiTjVy  who  was  not  a  wife,  is 
well  known. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  "  rendering  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  words,"  as  well  as  those  of  the  Evangelist, 
seems  to  me  not  merely  "  strained,"  but  faulty. 

Etonensis. 

The  Dormant  Scottish  Peerage  op  Hynd- 
FORD  (5***  S.  viii.  429.)— If  your  correspondent 
C.  E.  G.  H.  will  write  to  me  at  the  address  which 
I  append,  I  shall  probably,  on  knowing  his  reasons 
for  desiring  more  detailed  information  than  the 
ordinary  books  of  reference  happen  to  supply  in 
this  case,  be  able  to  afford  him  some  assistance.. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  printed  accounts 
which  I  have  seen  deal  at  all  adequately  with  the 
subject.  There  may,  or  there  may  not,  be  two* 
distinct  questions — that  of  the  chiefship  of  the 
house  of  Uarmichael,  and  that  of  the  heirship  ta 
the  Earls  of  Hyndford.  It  is  further  possible  that 
the  descent  of  the  earldom  might  be  decided  to  be 
governed  by  a  distiqct  law  of  succession  from  that 
applying,  unquestionably,  to  the  older  barony  of 
Cfarmichael.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
heir  male  of  the  Earls  of  Hyndford  is  also  the  heir 
of  the  barony  of  Carmichael,  created  in  1647, 
with  remainder  "  hasredibus  masculis  quibuscunque 
in  omni  tempore  futuro."  There  may  possibly  oe 
a  doubt  whether  such  person  would  also  be  the 
heir  of  the  earldom,  though  I  believe  it  can  be 
shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
higher  title,  in  1701,  the  heirs  male  were  likewise 
the  heirs  of  entail,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no- 
doubt  of  its  devolution  being  identical  with  that 
of  the  barony.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the 
earldom  and  the  barony  are  simply  dormant,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  heir  of  both 
peerases  is  the  heir  male  general  of  the  house  of 
Carmichael.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  8t  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Ear-rings  (5*^  S.  viii.  361.)— If  the  "ear-ring" 
which  Abraham's  servant  bore  to  Rebekah  was  for 
the  same  purpose  as  an  ear-ring  of  nowadays,  we 
must  sympathize  with  the  juvenile  commentator 
who  remarked,  "  He  might  as  well  have  given  her 
a  pair  when  he  was  about  it ";  but  those  who  have 
studied  the  etymology  of  the  word  rendered  as 
above  say  that  it  means  primarily  a  nose  jewel ; 
and  the  alternative  reading  given  in  the  margin  of 
Genesis  xxiv.  22  is  a  "jewel  for  the  forehead." 
In  telling  Bethuel  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Rebekah,  the  servant  expressly  says,  "  I  put 
the  ear-ring  upon  her  face"  (v.  47). 

St.  Swithin. 

Mr.  Barb^'s  interesting  paper  on  ear-rings  re- 
minds me  of  something  which  has  always  been  a 
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matter  of  great  doubt  and  misgiying  to  me.  I 
almost  fancy  there  must  be  a  mistake  m  the  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Hebrew.  Gren.  xxiv.  22 
speaks  of  "a  golden  ear-ring."  Now,  ear-rings 
being  generally  in  pairs,  it  strikes  me  as  most 
pNeculiar  that  Abraham  should  only  have  given  a 
single  one  to  his  man  for  Rebekah,  particularly  so 
as  I  read  in  Gen.  xxiv.  47  that  he  put  "  the  ear- 
ring upon  her  face."  The  proper  place  for  ear- 
rings would  of  course  be  the  ears,  while  the  nose 
is  the  only  place  where  a  ring  could  possibly  be 
placed  upon  the  face.  Is  it,  therefore,  not  more 
likely,  according  to  the  habits  of  many  Oriental 
nations,  that  the  ear-ring,  or  the  ring  in  question, 
was  simply  a  nose-ring  ?  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
able  to  read  up  the  original  Hebrew  text,  other- 
wise I  should  certainly  consider  the  point  im- 
portant enough  to  do  so.  Another  of  your  readers 
will  perhaps  take  the  trouble.  E.  K. 

"  Cat-in-the-pan  "  (5^  S.  viii.  148),  i.e.  a  turn- 
coat, from  turning  the  cate,  i.e.  cake  or  pancake. 
This  expression  formed  the  subject  of  some  com- 
munications to  "N.  &  Q."  in  1863,  commencing 
with  3^  S.  iiL  191,  and  continued  in  p.  314  of 
the  same  volume,  and  p.  17  of  vol.  iv.  It  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
had  been  wrongly  reported  as  having  said,  on  a 
certain  occasion  in  court,  "  to  do  what  was  called 
in  the  old  books  *  turning  the  fat  in  the  pan.' " 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had  noticed  himself  the 
mistake  of  the  reporter  in  "  fat "  for  "  cat** 
Several  instances  of  the  use  of  the  expression  are 
given.  In  Proverbs,  by  James  Howell,  fol.,  Lond., 
1659,  English  proverbs,  p.  14,  occurs  :  "  This  is  to 
turn  the  catt  in  the  pan."  But  Ray  has,  "To 
turn  cat  in  pan"  (Handbook  of  Proverbs,  p.  181, 
Bohn,  Lond.,  1855).  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  following  extract  from  Bacon's  Essay  of 
Cunning  will  explain  this  phrase  as  understood  in 
his  time  : — 

*♦  There  is  a  Cunning  wbicli  we  in  England  call.  The 
Tw-ning  of  the  Cat  in  the  Pan :  which  if,  when  that 
which  a  Man  eayes  to  another,  he  laies  it  as  if  Another 
had  said  it  to  him ;  and  to  say  Tmth,  it  is  not  easie, 
when  such  a  Matter  passed  between  two  to  make  it 
appeare,  from  which  of  them  it  first  moved  and  began." 
—Eeeayet,  ed.  1632,  p.  132. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  saying,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  any  connexion  between  a  cat  and  a  pan. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  word  first  used  was 
caie,  meaning  a  cake ;  and  as  it  is  customary  to 
turn  over  pancakes  by  a  twirl  in  the  pan  when 
one  side  is  done,  in  order  that  both  sides  may  be 
equally  cooked,  so  changing  of  sides  in  war  or 
politics  by  a  sudden  twirl  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  proverbial  saying  as  used  in  the  Vicar  of 
J5ray,  also  by  Tom  Dur%  in  his  Butler^ s  Ghost ; 
or  Hudibras,  the  Fourth  Part,  canto  i.,  where 
the  knight  about  to  hang  himself  says  : — 


'<  lake  Y— k  I  took  the  test,  and  then. 
Like  8— bury,  tum*d  eai  in  pan : 
Ofttimes  afraid  my  neck  would  be 
The  forfeit  of  my  loyalty.*' 

A.   B.   MiDDLETON. 
The  Close,  Salisbory. 

To  turn  "  cat-in-pan  "  is  to  change  sides  on  any 
question,  as  a  cate  (pancake)  is  turned  in  the  fry- 
ing-pan by  the  skilful  tossing  of  the  cook,  so  that 
it  may  be  done  on  both  sides.   We  may  constantly 
see  a  like  operation  performed  with  more  or  less 
adroitness  by  the  "  worshippers  of  success  "  in  war 
and  politics,  and  without    the  Vicar    of   Bray's 
excuse,  that  their  living  depends  upon  it     Two 
early  instances  may  be  cited  : — 
**  Carit,  Our  fine  philosopher,  our  trimme  learned  elfe 
Is  come  to  see  as  false  a  spie  as  himselfe  ; 
Damon  smatters  as  well  as  he  of  craftie  philosophic, 
And  can  toume  cat  in  the  panne  very  pretily ; 
But  Carisophus  has  given  him  such  a  migbtie  checke 
As  I  thinke  in  the  ende  will  break  his  neck." 

Richard  Edwardes,  Damon  and  Pitkias,  1571. 

**IdUnesi,  Now  am  I  newly  array'd  as  a  phynctan  :  now 

do  I  not  pass. 

I  am  as  ready  to  cog  with  Master  Wit  as  ever  I  was. 

I  am  as  very  a  turncoat  as  the  weathercock  of  Paul's, 

For  now  I  will  call  my  name  Due  Disporte,  fit  for  All 

Soul's. 
Yea,  so  so  finelv  I  can  turn  the  catt  in  the  pane 
Now  shall  you  hear  how  finely  master  Doctor  can  play 
the  outlandish  man." 

Marriage  between  WU  and  Witdom,  1579,  sc.  3, 
Shakespeare  Soc.  repr.,  p.  24. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 
Does  not  the  context,  "  in  pudding-time,"  show 
the  cat  to  be  that  cate  which  exercises  the  deft 
hand  of  the  housewife  at  Shrovetide  ? 

Henry  Attwell. 
Barnes. 

Meaning  op  "  Kex  "  (5*^  S.  viii.  169.)— I  have 
heard  this  name  applied  by  labourers  in  our  Mid- 
land counties  to  Conium  maculatum  (hemlock), 
to  Anthrisctu  sylvestris  (chervil),  and  to  the  more 
local  Myrrhis  odorata  (sweet  Cicely).  The  hem- 
lock may  be  taken  as  its  best  equivalent,  but  it  is 
useless  to  expect  exactness  in  the  application  of 
provincial  or  old  English  plant  names.  To  an  un- 
educated eye  all  the  three  species  above  named 
would  seem  superficially  identical  Kexes  (the 
plural  use  is  commonest)  are,  in  short,  any  tall, 
rankly-growing  umbellifers  with  stout,  channelled, 
hollow  stems.  Keats  talks  of  "  pipy  hemlock." 
This  gives  the  leading  idea  of  hex,  as  used  by  a 
countryman.  Just  as  with  bents,  the  stem  idea 
enters  largely  into  the  connotation  of  the  word, 
from  these  soft,  feathery  grasses  (agrostis,  apera, 
aira)  lasting  as  dry  stalks  long  into  the  winter, 
after  their  inflorescence  has  ^n  shed  or  has 
withered  away.  J.  Leicester  Warren. 

In  the  dialect  of  Lindsey,  and  I  believe  through- 
out a  great  part  of  England,  hex  means  the  hem- 
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lock ;  but  OS  the  people  who  use  the  folk-speech 
are  not  botanists^  the  word  is  often  applied  to  any 
plant  somewhat  like  a  hemlock,  the  stalks  of  which 
stand  up  hard  and  dry  in  the  winter.  Richard 
Bernard,  an  Isle  of  Axholme  man,  in  his  Terence 
in  English,  fifth  edit.,  1629,  speaks  of  some  one 
as  "miserly  and  dry  as  a  kix"  (207).  This 
answers  well  for  hemlock  stalks,  but  cannot  mean 
couch-grass.  In  Fiers  Plowman  (E.  E.  Text 
Soa,  B)  we  find  ;— 

*'  As  doth  a  hex  or  a  candel  ]>at  cauzte  hath  fyre  & 
blaseth.''  Pass.  xvii.  1.  119. 

In  Grerarde's  fferbal  the  following  occurs  :— 
"  Himlocle  is  called  in  Greeke  Kwveiov :  in  Latine, 
Cieuta ;  in  High  Dutch,  Schirling;  in  Low  Dutch, 
Scheerlinek;  in  Spanish,  Cegulay,  CatuUteia  ;  in  French, 
Cigtie  ;  in  English,  ffemlocke,  Homlock,  Kexe,  and  herb 
Bennet.** 

The  word  occurs  in  Nares's  and  in  Halliwell's 
Glossaries,  They  both  have  the  same  meaning  as 
I  have  given.  Halliwell  adds  that  they  were 
sometimes  used  as  substitutes  for  candles.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  The 
Tumament  of  Tottenham : — 

*'  Ail  the  wyves  of  Tottenham  came  to  se  that  syzt 
Wyth  wyspes,  and  hexis,  and  ryschys  there  lyzt 
To  fetch  horn  ther  husbandes,  that  vrere  tham  trouth 
plyzt." 

Pei'cy  Heliques,  fourth  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
Mabel  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

In  the  Laureate*s  native  county  the  hemlock  is 
called  the  kex,  and  I  find  from  glossaries  that  the 
name  is  common  to  various  dialects,  and  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  dry  or  hollow  stalk  of  any  umbel- 
liferous plant.  In  Mrs.  Francis's  list  of  South 
Warwicl^hire  provincialisms  (E.D.S.)  it  is  noted 
that  "  the  form  hck  is  a  corruption  ;  the  old  word 
is  ke:c,  plural  hexes "  :  therefore  Bailey  errs  when 
he  gives,  " Kecks,  dry  hollow  stalks"  A  hollow 
elder  stick  has  also  been  called  a  kex,  Mr. 
Wedgwood  shows  the  relationship  of  the  word  : 
"  W.  cecySf  reeds,  canes,  cecysen,  cegid.  Com.  cegas, 
Bret,  cegit,  Lat.  cieuta,  hemlock." 

St.  Swithin. 

Still  commonly  used  in  Suffolk  for  the  wild 
parsley  and  all  similar  plants.  Bailey  gives : 
^*  Kecks,  dry  hollow  stalks  of  some  plants."  In 
Baker's  Northamptonshire  Glossary  the  word  is 
given  and  defined  as  "  the  dried  stalk  of  the  hem- 
lock, cow's  parsley,  or  any  other  umbelliferous 
plant  ;  sometimes  the  plants  themselves  are  so 
called."  Several  quotations  and  references  to 
other  provincial  glossaries  are  there  given. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Kex  is  hemlock  (see  Webster),  and  in  its  Shak- 
spearian  form,  kecksy  {Henry  V,,  v.  2),  is  to  be 
traced  through  the   French   cigue  to  the  Latin 


cieuta,  Tennyson  uses  it  as  a  destructive  plant, 
having  a  propensity  to  grow  through  and  so  break 
the  most  compact  masonry.  In  the  next  line  he 
mentions  in  like  connexion  the  wild  fig,  or  capri- 
ficus,  "  splitting  their  monstrous  idols."  Persius 
notices  (i.  25)  this  plant  as  possessing  a  somewhat 
similar  tendency,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Persius 
remarks :  "  Nam  arbor  ilia  erumpit  e  muris 
quantumlibet  duris."  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Qrove. 

The  hollow  stalks  of  hemlock  or  of.  cow  parsley 
are  called  kexes  in  manv  places.  It  seems  to  mean 
a  tube  of  any  kind.  "I  stuffs  a  handful  of  dry 
salt  down  their  kexes  when  they  beant  well,"  said 
an  old  shepherd  once  to  me  at  Hungerford  Park, 
in  Berkshire.  He  was  speaking  of  his  surgery  of 
his  unfortunate  sheep,  and  meant  their  throats. 
W.  J.  Bbrnhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Leeds  Pottery  (5'»>  S.  viii.  409.)—"  P.  W. 
D.  5  "means  "Prins  Willem  de  vijfde "  (Prince 
William  V.).  The  Dutch  inscription  means, 
"The  Orange  colour  shall  never  perish."  The 
portraits  are  Prince  William  V.  and  his  wife. 

E.  L. 

Bassett  op  Umberleioh  (5*^  S.  viii.  247.)— 
John,  son  of  Col.  Arthur  Basset,  married 
Susannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bluett,  of  Hol- 
combe  Bogus,  Devon.  He  died  August,  1660, 
aged  thirty.  She  died  April  22,  1662,  leaving 
issue.  From  Basset  family  records.  Col.  Arthur 
Basset  was  not  living  in  1673.  He  died  Jan.  7, 
1672  (see  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon), 

H.  Davis  Basset. 

"  The  Shepherd  of  Hbrmas"  (5"»  S.  viii  410.) 
— Appended  is  the  copy  of  a  title-page  of  an  Eng- 
lish version  published  by  us  :— 

"  The  Shepherd  of  Hermaa.  Translated  into  English, 
with  an  Intn>duction  and  Notes,  by  Charles  H.  Hoole, 
M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Biving- 
tons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  1870."  Small 
8vo ,  is,  Qd, 

RiVINGTONS. 

There  is  a  good  English  version  by  Archbishop 
Wake.  It  has  gone  through  a  number  of  editions. 
Mine,  dated  1840,  was  the  seventh  edition.  It  is 
published  by  Bagsters,  London,  under  the  title  of 
Wake's  Apostolic  FaHiers,  &c.  W.  G.  W. 

CuTLACK  (6**  S.  viii.  329.)— I  do  not  like 
writing  without  positive  proof,  so  I  will  simply 
say  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  Cutlack  and 
Guthlac  are  identical.  Guthlac  and  'Guthlake  are 
the  old  English  registered  forms  of  this  personal 
name.  Their  present  guise,  as  surnames,  is  Good- 
luck,  Goodlack,  or  Good  lake.  But  the  London 
Directory  (mine  is  for  1870)  has  Mr.  Morley  Gut- 
lack,  grocer,  in  its  commercial  list.    A  few  pages> 
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back  is  Mrs.  Cutlack,  court  milliDer.  From 
Outlack  to  Cutlack  there  is  but  one  step — easily 
made.  C,  W.  Bardslet. 

3Ianche8ter. 

A  Lost  Passage  from  Brooke  (5*^  S.  viii. 
409.)— The  passage  occurs  in  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
1761,  at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  where  "Sir 
W.  Rayleigh  and  others  of  the  Commons"  are 
urging  the  Queen  to  sanction  certain  measures, 
among  which  the  impeachment  of  Essex,  when 
the  spirit  of  her  sire  breaks  out : — 
"  Dare  not  then 
To  dictate  to  me  farther ;  1  'm  a  Briton— 
I  was  bom  free  as  yoa,  and  know  my  privilege. 
Henceforward  you  shall  find  that  I  'm  Your  queen, 
The  guardian  and  protectress  of  my  subjects. 
And  not  your  instrument  to  crush  my  people  : 
No  passive  engine  for  cabals  to  ply — 
No  tool  for  faction.    I  shall  henceforth  seek 
For  other  lights  to  truth  ;  for  righteous  monarchs, 
Justly  to  judge,  with  their  own  eyes  should  see; 
To  rule  o^er  freemen,  thould  Ihemselves  he  free.** 

J.  o. 

"Dataler"  (5«»  S.  viii.  346.)— This  word 
means,  as  Kingston  rightly  conjectures,  a  day 
labourer,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  or  woman  who  does 
a  "  day's  tale "  of  work,  but  is  not  one  of  the 
regular  hands.  Not  so  long  ago  I  was  visiting 
one  of  our  brooSy  and  found  there,  among  other 
folk,  a  bonny,  black-faced  lassie  digging  coals, 
whose  face  was  new  to  me  ;  whereupon  nodding 
sideways  at  her,  and  pointing  with  extended 
thumb  (for  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
usages  of  polite  society  in  our  neighbourhood),  I 
said  to  the  "  galfer  " :  "  Waw  »s  yon  I ''  "  Yon  ? " 
replied  the  gaffer ;  "  hoo  's  a  cUiatal  wench.'' 
And  the  by  no  means  rosy-fingered  maiden  her- 
self confinued  this,  for,  leaning  on  her  spade,  she 
added,  "  Yah,  Ah 's  nobbut  a  daaflcr," 

A.  J.  M. 

The  Lancashire  Olossary,  published  by  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  haia  the  following  ; — 

"  Da(aHer  (South  Lancashire),  DavtcU-labourer  (Pur- 
ness),  sb..  a  day  labourer.  MarshaU's  East  Yorkshire 
(?^0Mary  (English  Dialect  Society's  reprint,  1873,  p.  26) 
has :  *  Daitte  (that  i?,  day  tale),  ac^j.,  by  the  day ;  as 
daitle-man,  a  day  labourer ;  daitle-work,  work  done  by 
the  day.*  Brockett  {Glossary  of  North- Country  Words) 
has :  *  Daytaleman,  a  day  labourer,  chiefly  in  husbandry, 
one  who  works  by  day  tale,  i.e.  a  man  whose  labour  is 
told  or  reckoned  by  the  day,  not  by  the  week  or  year.* 
Compare  Icelandic  dagatalf  a  tale  of  day." 

A  dataler  in  South  Lancashire  is  one  who  works 
in  or  about  a  colliery,  making  good  roads,  putting 
down  rails,  and  such  work  as  does  not  belong  to 
the  collier  proper,  who  hews  the  coal  and  sends  it 
in  tubs  from  his  working  place.  Josiah  Rose. 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Fraoaria  vesca  (S'**  S.  viii.  329.)— It  would 
appear  from  the  following  extracts  from  botanical 


works  that  Fragaria  vesca  is  found  in  every  county 
of  England. 

Bentham's  British  Flora  gives  as  the  habitat  of 
the  genus  Fragaria,  "  woods,  bushy  pastures,  and 
under  hedges  throughout  Europe."  Of  Fragaria 
vesca  Bentham  says,  "Abundant  in  Britain.'' 
Hull's  British  Flora  (1799)  and  Johns's  JP/ow«r<  of 
the  Field  both  say  that  the  plant  is  "  common,  and 
found  in  woods,"  &c.,  without  intimating  in  the 
least  that  it  is  confined  to  any  particular  counties 
of  England. 

I  Imve  found  it  plentifully,  on  banks  and  in 
woods,  both  in  Norfolk  and  Buckinghamshire. 

G.  H.  B. 

The  chief  authority  on  British  phyto-geography  is 
Topographical  Botany^  by  Hewett  Cottrell  Watson, 
in  two  parts,  Thames  Ditton,  1873,  in  which  work 
Britain  is  divided  into  112  counties  and  vice- 
counties,  through  which  the  distribution  of  each 
British  species  is  traced.  As  to  Fragaria  vesca 
(see  pt  L  p.  144),  Mr.  Watson  records  this 
species  in  all  the  112  districts  except  eight,  these 
being  Gkunorgan,  Flint,  South  Lincohi,  West 
Lancashire,  Stirling,  Argvle,  East  Sutherland, 
Hebrides.  The  claims,  liowever,  of  Fragaria 
ekUior  (Ehrh.),  the  hautboy  strawberry,  to  English 
nativity  are  much  contested,  and  its  localities, 
where  not  an  evident  garden  outcast,  few  and  hi 
between  ;  but  Fragaria  vesca  is  in  Britain  an 
undoubtedly  native  and  very  equally  distributed 
species.  Zbeo. 

Probably  your  correspondent  refers  to  Fragaria 
daiior  (the  hautboy  strawberry),  as  Fragwria 
vesca  (the  common  wood  strawberry)  abounds  in 
suitable  situations  in  eveir  county.  Fragaria 
elaiior  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell, 
in  his  Flora  of  this  county,  as  growing  by  the  "road- 
side between  Bailey  Gate  and  Upton." 

W.  R.  Tatb. 

Blandford  St.  Mary,  Dorset. 

Dr.  Charnock's  question  should  rather  have 
been.  In  what  counties  does  it  not  grow  7 

According  to  the  Cyhele  Britannica  it  is  found 
in  every  province  except  S.E.  Wales  (Glamorgan, 
Brecon,  and  Radnor)  and  the  Hebrides,  for  which 
two  "  authority  is  wanting."  T.  F.  B. 

A  Stonbino  Cross  (6*»»  S.  viii.  428.)— Surely 
an  error  or  misprint  for  "  stonen  cross,"  i.e,  cross 
of  stone.  W.  F.  R. 

What  does  it  mean  1  What  but  a  stone  cross  on 
the  church  gable  1— as  common  an  expression  as 
a  wooden  something  for  "  of  wood."  E. 

Marguerite  of  Brktaone  (5**»  S.  viii.  428.)— 
I  find  in  a  MS.  genealogy  of  mine  the  following 
dates  :  Nov.  13,  1456,  for  this  lady's  marriage ; 
1469  for  her  death.    This  was  compiled  more  than 
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ten  years  ago,  before  I  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  noting  authorities.  I  hasten  to 
say,  before  Hermbntrudb  or  anybody  else  pitches 
into  me,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  now ;  but  to 
the  best  of  my  belief— I  think  I  may  say  certainly 
—the  authority  was  Henning's  Theatrum  Genea- 
logieum,  C.  F.  S.  Warrrn,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Francois  IL,  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  bom 
June  23, 1435  ;  died  Sept.  9, 1488.  Married  first, 
in  1455,  Marguerite,  eldest  dau.  and  heiress  of 
Francis  I.— she  died  Sept.  15,  1469  ;  secondly, 
June  27,  1471,  Marguerite,  dau.  of  Gaston  IV., 
Count  of  Foix,  who  died  May  15,  1487.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  erected  the 
beautiful  monument  to  her  memory  (and  that  of 
Francois  II.]  now  in  the  cathedral  at  Nantes. 

Thus. 

Thb  Family  op  Bruce  (5*>»  S.  v.  424.)— My 
attention  has  only  been  lately  called  to  the  above 
reference,  where  appears  a  note,  signed  B.,  throw- 
ing discredit  on  the  pedigree  of  the  late  William 
Downing  Bruce.  I  propose  to  examine  the  ob- 
jections made  in  B.'s  letter  seriatim.  He  states 
first  that,  in  the  OentUf nan's  Magazint,  1750, 
*'we  find  that  James  Bruce  of  Barbadoes  was 
brother  to  the  Rev.  Alex.  Bruce  of  Belfast''  I 
have  careAUly  examined  that  volume  and  can  find 
no  reference  in  it  to  James  Bruce  of  Barbadoes ; 
but  I  find  in  the  volume  for  1749,  p.  429,  in  list 
of  deaths,  Sept.  10,  '*  Hon.  James  Bruce,  Esq.,  of 
Barbadoes,''  with  no  further  statement  about  him. 
As  to  his  being  brother  to  Eev.  Alex.  Bruce  of 
Belfast,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  proof  B. 
can  produce  that  sudi  a  person  ever  existed.  I 
am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Bruce,  which  has  been  settled  in  or  near 
Belfast  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  am  not 
aware  that  any  member  of  it  bore  the  name  of 
Alexander. 

B.'s  second  objection  to  the  Garlct  pedigree  is 
that  it  is  not  found  in  the  Lyon  register.  But, 
quoting  from  Seton's  Scottish  Eeratdry,  p.  79,  I 
find  tlutt,  at  any  rate,  not  very  long  ago,  the  Bruces 
of  Kennet  (of  which  Garlet  claims  to  be  a  cadet) 
were  not  registered,  in  common  with  many  other 
distinguished  families  mentioned  in  the  same  page. 

With  regard  to  B.'s  third  objection,  that  the 
lands  of  Garlet  were  never  held  by  either  Hev. 
Alex.  Bruce  or  by  James  Bruce  of  Barbadoes,  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  as  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
examine  into  the  matter.  B.  does  not  give  his 
authority  for  stating  that  '*  there  is  on  record  the 
pedigree  (two  generations)  of  Alex.  Bruce  (not  the 
Kev.;,  a  supposed  branch  of  Bruce  of  Airth,  and 
his  son  James  Bruce,  of  Barbadoes,  contemporary 
with  the  Alexander  and  James  of  the  tabulated 
pedigree  referred  to." 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 


ask  B.  why  his  objections  to  the  Garlet  pedigree 
were  not  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Downing  Bruce.       W.  B.  A. 

Tasso  and  his  Translators  (5**^  S.  viii.  161, 
236,  297.)— In  my  note  on  Tasso  I  said  I  was  not 
aware  of  more  than  five  English  translations  of  the 
Gerusalemme  Liberata;  but  since  I  wrote  to  you  I 
have  looked  further  into  the  matter,  and  I  find  there 
are  more  than  double  this  number.  I  enumerated 
the  versions  of  Fairfax,  Hoole,  Wifien,  Bent,  and 
James,  and  your  correspondent  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  added  to  these  one  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunt.  I 
now  send  you  the  following  list,  which  is,  I  hope, 
complete.  I  have  distinguished  those  in  Tasso's 
own  stanza  by  an  asterisk,  and  the  dates  refer  to 
the  first  editions  : — 

^Richard  Carew  (five  cantos  only),  1594. •^ 
♦Edward  Fairfax,  1600.  v/- 

Philip  Doyne,  1761.  *- 

John  Hoole,  1763.    * 

Rev.  J.  H.Hunt,  1818. f^ 

J.  H.  WiflFen,  1821.^ 

J.  R.  Broadhead,  1837.*^ 

*ReY.  C.  L,  Smith,  1851.«^ 

«Capt.  A.  C.  Robertson,  8th  Regt.  1853.^ 

*Hugh  Bent  (a  nom  deplume),  1856.*^ 

H.  A.  Griffith,  Lieut.  R.N.,  1863.  ^ 

Sir  J.  K.  James^  Knt.,  1865.  •* 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  include  in  the 
above  list  a  few  migmentary  translations  of  a  canto 
or  two  of  the  poem,  except  in  the  case  of  Carew. 
A  double  interest  is  attached  to  these  five  cantos. 
They  are,  I  believe,  the  earliest  attempt  to  render 
the  (^trusaUmme  in  English,  and  they  were  more- 
over published  during  Tasso's  lifetime. 

J.  W.  W.  objects  to  my  terming  Hoole's  version 
"  contemptible,''  on  the  ground  that  Johnson  spoke 
in  terms  of  praise  of  Hoole's  powers  as  a  translator. 
Johnson  was  undoubtedly  both  a  good  and  a  great 
man,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  a  sound 
judge  of  poetry.  I  believe  he  is  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  very  much  the 
reverse ;  witness  his  depreciation  of  Lycidas  and 
Gray's  OdeSy  his  extravagant  estimate  of  Con- 
greve's  description  of  a  cathedral  in  the  Mourning 
Bride^  and  his  rash  prophecy  that  after  Hoole's 
translation  Fairfax's  would  not  soon  be  reprinted. 
Although  Faixfax  may  not  represent  Tasso  very 
faithfiiUy,  he  is  well  worth  reading  for  his  o\vn 
sake.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  Hoole's  translation  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  I 
have  lost  much,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  besides  term- 
ing Hoole,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  his  diary  by 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  a  noble  trans- 
muter  of  gold  into  lead,"  says,  in  the  fragment  of 
autobiography  prefixed  to  Lockhart's  Life,  that  he 
first  bwame  acquainted  with  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered  **  through  the  flat  medium  of  Mr.  Hoole's 
translation."  Wordsworth  termed  him  "  contempt- 
ible " ;  Leigh  Hunt  says  he  is  "  below  criticism  " ; 

and  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Addison,  calls  hira> 
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*'a  very  Binall  man, . . .  who  had  learned  how  to  manufacture 
decasjrllahle  verses,  and  poured  them  forth  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well  turned,  as  smooth,  and 
as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks  which  hare  passed 
through  Mr.  Brunei's  mill  in  the  dockyard  at  Ports- 
mouth." 

Such  a  weight  of  testimony  to  Boole's  demerits  is 
hardly  likely  to  tempt  ooe  to  read  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Horace  Walpole  terms  Hoole  an 
"admirable  poet";  but  as  Walpole  considered 
Dante  "  extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting,  in  short, 
a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam,"  possibly  his 
opinion  as  to  who  is  or  is  not  an  admirable  poet 
will  not  be  reckoned  highly  valuable.  I  believe 
Hoole's  version  has  not  been  reprinted  since  1810, 
when  it  was  included  (surely  unnecessarily)  in 
Chalmers's  collection  of  the  English  poets. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Perrott  and  Sharpe  Families  (5^^  S.  viii. 
369.) — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  James  Per- 
rott in  question  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Richard  Perrott,  Bart.  There  were  two  baro- 
netcies in  this  family,  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  died  out  in  a  remarkable  manner  : — first, 
June  29,  1611,  when  Sir  John  J*errott  died  before 
his  patent  was  made  out ;  and  secondly,  in  July, 
1716,  when  Sir  James  Perrott  was  created  a 
baronet  in  consideration  of  his  relinquishing  cer- 
tain claims  against  the  government.  His  nephew 
and  heir,  Sir  Hichard,  became  admiral  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  baronetcy  is  lost ;  but  he  had 
a  brother,  James  Perrott,  in  the  medical  profession, 
according  to  Kimber,  Baronetcy,  1771,  iiL  466. 

There  appears  to  have  been  only  one  baronetcy 
in  the  name  of  Sharp,  that  of  Sharp  of  Scotscraig, 
created  1683,  Nova  Scot.,  and  I  think  not  noted 
as  extinct.  In  the  Annual  Eegister  for  1780, 
p.  249,  the  death  of  Sir  William  Sharp,  Bart., 
Major-General  in  the  Portuguese  service,  and 
governor  of  the  province  of  Minho,  is  mentioned  ; 
and  in  the  same  work,  1783,  p.  240,  is  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  Lady  Sharp,  widow  of  Sir  Alexander 
Sharp,  Bart.  These  suggestions  may  assist 
H.  S.  G.,  especially  if  there  are  any  armorial  bear- 
ings on  the  monument  at  Earl's  Shilton  Church. 
The  bearing  of  the  Perrotts  was,  "  Gules,  three 
pears  or ;  on  a  chief  argent,  a  demi-lion  issuant 
sable,  armed  of  the  field."  Sir  Richard  bore  a 
parrot  for  his  crest,  according  to  Kimber. 

Edward  Sollt. 

Has  H.  S.  G.  consulted  Perrot  Notes,  by  E.  L. 
Barnwell,  M.A.,  Lond.,  1867  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

I  have  carefully  looked  through  Mr.  Bamwell*s 
Notes  on  the  Ferrot  Family,  but  am  unable  to 
trace  therein  the  gentleman  who  is  commemorated 
in  the  inscription  cited,  and  the  name  "  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sharpe"  is  not  found  in  any  knightage  or 


baronetage,  extinct  or  extant,  to  which  I  have 
access.  John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 

James  Perrott,  M.D.,  was  most  Probably  son  of 
Richard  Perrott  and  Rebecca  Wyke,  and  brother 
to  Sir  Richard  Perrott,  Bart.,  whose  unde,  Sir 
James  Perrott,  was  created  a  baronet  on  July  1, 
1716,  with  limitation  to  the  eldest  son  of  hk 
brother  Richard.  Sir  William  Sharpe,  BarL,  is 
possibly  a  mistake  for  Sir  W.  S.,  KnL  See  Kim- 
ber and  Johnson's  Baronetage,  voL  iiL  pp.  465-6. 

Stwl. 

Antlers  op  the  Red  Deer  (5**»  S.  viiL  428.)— 
The  dropped  horns  of  the  red  deer  are  very  seldom 
found.  Scrope  thinks  the  hinds  eat  them,  and  as 
he  knows  no  reason  for  their  doing  so,  he  concludes 
they  nibble  away  the  horns  from  wantonness  and 
caprice.  Dr.  Macdonald's  opinion  is  that  the  deer 
eitner  bury  the  horns  or  destroy  them  with  their 
teeth.  Some  keepers  believe  that  the  stags  and 
not  the  hinds  eat  the  horns,  and  thus  absorb  into 
their  bodies  the  elements  required  for  pushing  out 
new  horns.  Others  maintain  that  the  hinds  eat 
the  horns  during  the  period  of  gestation,  the  homy 
substance  being  of  a  very  nutritious  character. 
Some  distinguished  professors  dispute  these  theories, 
and  insist  that  as  deer  arecraminivorous  they  can- 
not eat  animal  food.         Henry  F.  Ponsonbt. 

"  Chic  "  (5«»  S.  viii.  261,  316,  436.)-!  take  it, 
chic  in  its  original  meaning,  when  it  was  only  a 
terme  d'atdier  (Littr^),  is  derived  from  the  German 
geschick,  like  loustie,  frichtiquer,  donner  la  scklagne, 
mastoc,  and  other  words  used  in  Parisian  shuig 
since  1815.  In  the  sixth  scene  of  Wallenstein's 
camp,  Schiller  makes  the  major  say  : — 

'*  Nun  da  sieht  man's !    Der  Saus  nnd  Braus, 
Macht  denn  der  den  Soldaten  aus  1 
Das  Tempo  macht  ihn,  der  Sinn  und  Schick, 
Der  Becnff,  die  Bedeutung,  der  feine  Blick." 

A.  R 
Athenseum. 

Authors  or  Books  Wanted  (5*^  S.  viiL  249, 
280.)— 

Karl  the  Martyr.— I  have  purchased  a  copy  of  the 
periodical  mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Da  vies,  but  the  poem 
is  certainly  not  in  it.  Will  you  kindly  enable  me  to 
obtain  correct  information  1  S. 


Christmas  Nuiiber. 
Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their    communications,  headed  *' Christmas,**  without 
deUy?  

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Democracy  in  Europe:   a  History.     By  Sir  Thomas 

Erskine  Mar,  K.C.B.    (Longmans  &  Co.) 
The  words  with  which  Sir  Thomas  May  dotes  his  ad- 
mirable work  are  these  :  '*  A  society  so  strong,  so  varied, 
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and  BO  eomporite,  assores  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  the  equitable  policy  of  our  laws.  In  France,  the 
disorganization  of  society  has  been  the  main  cause  of 
reTOlutions;  in  England,  its  sound  condition  has  been 
the  foundation  of  political  progress  and  constitutional 
safety."  This  passage  indicates  the  ''  argument "  of  the 
work  throughout  Its  subject  is  one  which  every  year 
increases  in  significance  and  importance.  Of  the  history 
of  European  democracy  the  world  has  already  had  de- 
tached chapters,  but  in  Sir  Thomas's  volumes  that  world 
now  possesses  a  work  which  resembles  the  summing-up 
of  a  judge,  who  reviews  the  whole  evidence  of  a  per- 
plexing case,  and  sets  all  its  issues  clear  for  the  purpose 
of  a  verdict  The  importance  of  this  book  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  brevity  of  this  notice.  Under  anv  circum- 
stances it  would  attract  attention  and  meet  with  success. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant historical  works  ever  published. 

The  HtMtory  of  the  Imperial  Auemhlage  at  Delhi,  held  on 
the  lit  of  January,  1877,  to  eeUbrate  the  Assumption  of 
the  Tide  of  Empress  of  India  hy  H(r  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Including  Historical  Sketches  of  India  and  her  Princes, 
Past  and  Present    By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.     (Long- 
mans &  Co.) 
The  gorgeous  ceremony  at  Delhi  deserved  a  gorgeous 
chronicling  and  illustration.   The  imperial  circumstance 
has  obtained  both  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  splendid  volume. 
The  latter  indeed  contains  much  of  the  general  history 
of  India,  as  well  as  all  that  could  be  told,  or  was  worth 
the  reading,  of  the  particular  event  which  established  a 
new  empire  in  Hindostan.  The  bright  volume  is  not  only 
rich  in  its  letter-press,  but  aUo  in  its  illustrations.  These 
include  portraits  of  all  the  Maharajahs,  views  of  edifices 
distinguished  for  beauty  in  their  time  of  glory  or  their 
period  of  ruin,  maps,  plans,  and  a  dazzling  panoramic 
view  of  the  Imperial  Assembly  itself.    No  doubt  many 
an  enthralled  group  will  gather  round  the  pictorial  his- 
toiy  during  the  evenings  of  the  now  imminent  winter. 

Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent.    By  the  late  Sir  Stephen 

R.  Olynne,  Bart  With  Illustration*.  (Murray.) 
This  book  forcibly  illustrates  the  use  of  making  a  note 
whenever  profitable  opportunity  presents  itse&.  By 
followinf?  this  course  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  accumulated 
material  for  a  volume  of  great  interest  and  of  no  little 
importance.  Kent  abounds  in  beautiful  churches: 
among  them  are  those  of  Minster,  Heme  (Ridley's  old 
church),  Hawkhurst,  and  indeed  many  others.  Excur- 
sionists in  want  of  an  object  would  do  well  to  take 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Kent  in  their  pocket,  and,  with 
these  Notes  in  hand,  visit  the  churches  where  Sir  Stephen 
passed,  and  add  a  record  of  anything  new  that  strikes 
them,  to  his  already  able  and  pleasant  text. 

Leaves  from  my  Sketch-Booh.    By  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A., 

F.R.S.  Second  Series.  (Murray.) 
Thb  aecond  series  of  Mr.  Cooke's  Leaves  is  more  pic- 
turesque, graceful,  and  attractive  than  the  first;  and 
pr&ise  could  hardly  go  higher  than  this.  They  who 
have  wandered  or  sojourned  in  Italy  or  Egypt  may 
here  live  over  again  their  happy  time  of  travel,  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  a  place  realizing  anew  many 
a  pleasure,  while  those  who  have  mostly  tarried  at  home 
may  look  on  things  of  beauty,  and  derive  from  them 
perfect  ideas  of  Venice,  the  Nile,  &c.,  at  very  trifling 
cost.  Mr.  Cooke's  sketches  are  accompanied  by  an 
illustrating  letter-press,  brief,  lucid,  and  very  much  to 
the  purpose. 

Pyi-amid  Facts  and  Fancies.  By  James  Bonwick,F.R.G.S. 

(C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
Thb  new  publishing  house  in  Paternoster  Square  has 
etarted  on  its  course  with  a  promise  of  success  which  is 


sure  to  be  realized.  The  above  is  not  one  of  the  most 
important  works  which  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  have  issued, 
but  it  may  be  numbered  among  those  best  described  by 
the  terms  agreeable  and  useful.  Works  put  forth  to 
meet  special  occasions  are  often  far  below  the  mark 
required,  but  Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies  is  quite  equal 
to  the  circumstance  which  has  called  it  forth. 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Death  ^  Marcus  Aurelius.  By  C.  T.  Crutt- 
well,  M.A.  With  Chronological  Tables  for  the  use  of 
Students.  (Oriffin  k  Co.) 
More  than  a  auarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since 
Col.  Muir  published  his  Ciilical  History  of  the  Language 
and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  Nearly  as  great  a 
length  of  time  has  gone  by  since  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Brown  put  forth  his  very  skilfully  written  volumes  on 
both  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  time  seems  to 
have  come  for  giving  to  the  public  a  new  work  on  the 
latter  subject,  to  be  followed  probably  by  one  with  the 
literature  of  Greece  for  its  subject  Mr.  Cruttwell,  an 
old  Merchant  Taylors',  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
perfect  success,  and  he  has  made  the  study  of  Roman 
authors  all  the  easier  bv  his  record  of  the  literature  of 
which  they  were  the  pnde  and  glory. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.     By  W.  Davenport 

Adams.  (Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin.) 
This  *' comprehensive  guide  to  English  authors  and 
their  works  is  at  once  a  book  of  familiar  quotations,  a 
catalogue  of  the  chief  books  in  the  language,  and  a  bio- 
graphy, brief  but  sufficient,  of  most  of  the  authors.  A 
great  deal  more  is  attempted,  and  very  much  of  it  is 
creditably  achieved.  Mr.  Davenport  Adams's  labour 
must  have  been  immense  to  bring  so  much  information 
within  the  seven  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  his  double- 
columned  volume. 

'*Tbe  Old  FssTiYALSOFNoYEifBEB.— Seldomisagood 
word  said  for  the  dull,  dreary  month  which  has  once 
more  drawn  to  an  end.  Foreigners  believe  that  the 
English  celebrate  it  annually  with  suicide ;  and  few  of 
us  do  get  through  it  without  a  fit  or  two  of  '  the  blues.' 
Yet  if  we  are  to  go  back  into  those  jovial  days  when 
'merrie'  was  England's  sobriquet,  before  a  rather 
gloomy  fanaticism  stamped  out  the  national  propensity 
to  mirth  and  jollity,  we  shall  find  that  November  was 
almost  the  month  par  excellence  for  feasting  and  good 
cheer.  Perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  the  outer  air 
was  dark  and  that  clouds  and  fogs  obscured  the  sun  our 
ancestors  made  a  point  of  putting  a  bright  face  on  things 
vrithin  their  castles  and  town  haUs.  That  they  succeeded 
at  any  rate  in  driving  away  dull  care  during  the  long 
evenings  of  the  declining  year  may  fairly  be  inferred  by 
any  one  who  cares  to  dive  into  the  musty  annals  of 
monastic  and  secular  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  old 
ultra-religious  calendar  November  figures  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  series  of  feast  days,  which  continue  right 
through  the  winter  till  they  come  to  an  abrupt  end  with 
the  penitential  season  of  Lent  Very  few  of  them  are 
left,  or,  rather,  none  at  all ;  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast 
on  the  ninth  is  a  comparatively  modem  institution, 
organized  on  quite  a  different  system  from  the  eccle- 
siastical and  orthodox  celebrations  of  old  times.  Yet  the 
edat  which  attends  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  may  be  only 
a  sort  of  continuation  and  reflex  of  the  festivities  in  the 
room  of  which  it  now  atanda  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  another  and  a  different  sort  of  celebration — the 
anniversary  of  Guy  Fawkes.  England,  which  had  been 
so  long  wont  to  indulge  in  boisterous  hilarity  in  the 
month  of  rain  and  fog,  was  glad  enough  to  find  an  excuse 
for  a  November /^(e  day  which  could  not  be  condemned 
as  superstitious;  and  thus  the  festivity  of  the  pn- 
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refonned  Church  were  replaced  by  a  Tehement  demon- 
strattOQ  of  an  an  ti -papal  tendency. 

"  Although,  howeyer,  the  ancient  NoTembrian  festivities 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  England,  some  Testigesof  them 
may  still  be  found  in  parks  of  the  Continent  In  Nor- 
mandy, whence  so  many  of  them  were  imported  hither, 
there  may  still  be  seen  in  the  rustic  Tillages  and  old 
towns  a  rather  feeble  relic  of  the  r^oicings  once  in  Togue. 
In  many  communes  Noyember  is  the  month  for  the 
prand  fairs,  the  season  when  the  products  of  the  year  are 
brought  to  market,  when  a  sort  of  chronic  harrest-bome 
goes  on  in  the  small  towns,  and  some  of  the  money 
realized  by  the  labours  of  summer  and  autumn  is 
appropriated  to  immediate  and  genial  use  in  tayems  and 
dancing-booths.  The  principal  jollifications— the  fire- 
works, the  '  grands  bale,'  and  the  '  festini  '—still  cluster 
round  the  old  saints'  days;  and  there  is  still  enough 
religion  to  senre  in  good  stead  when  a  pretext  is  needed 
for  a  general  holiday. 

"  The  second  of  these  saints*  days  does  not,  it  is  true, 
savour  very  strongly  of  festivity.  The  first  two  days  of 
the  month  are  set  apart  to  the  memory  of  the  dead :  and 
those  who  know  the  festival  of  the  'Jour  des  Morts' 
only  from  its  aspect  in  Paris  find  it  a  melancholy  though 
not  a  gloomy  anniversanr.  But  in  a  country  whose  re- 
ligion prescribes  masses  for  the  dead,  and  believes  in  the 
possible  rescue  of  souls  even  later  than  at  what  we  call 
the  latest  moment,  there  can  be  little  room  for  absolute 
dejection  of  spirit  even  on  a  feU  day  of  the  dead.  More- 
over, the  Toussaint  was  once  in  Paris,  and  is  now  in 
many  provinces,  a  grand  day  for  musical  performances. 
Whatever  there  may  be  in  it  of  sadness  is  instantly 
counteracted  too  by  the  succeeding  feast  of  St.  Hubert 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month.  The  patron  saint  of  the 
sportsman  is  still  honoured  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  day 
is  celebrated  with  quaint  and  striking  customs  both  in 
the  chateau  and  in  the  parish  church.  Soon  afterwards 
comes  St  Martin's  Day,  the  Martinmas  of  our  own 
peasants,  and  the  quarter-day  of  our  north  oountrvmen. 
This,  and  not  the  modem  Michaelmas,  is  the  ortnodox 
'  l^oose  day,'  and  at  all  the  great  markets  in  French  pro- 
vmoial  towns  the  farmers'  wives  mav  still  be  seen  rival- 
ing one  another  in  the  sleekness  and  whiteness  of  their 
best  bred  and  best  fatted  goose.  Goose  eating  has  gone 
out  of  fashion  in  France,  and  fat  geese  are  at  a  discount 
Consequently,  an  Bnglishman  who  still  boasts  a  robust 
appetite  may  enjoy  himself  very  happily  on  the  eleventh 
in  discussing  a  prize  bird  purchased  for  a  few  francs  at 
Perigord  or  Strasburg,  washed  down  with  its  proper 
accompanimexkt  of  rich  and  old  red  wine. 

**  St.  Cecilia's  Day  was  a  fite  of  a  very  different  and 
much  more  spiritual  character.  Dryden  has  irrevocably 
associated  the  name  of  the  *  heavenly  maid '  both  with 
music  and  revelry.  The  festival  was,  in  the  <olden  age 
of  the  drama,  the  grand  show  day  of  the  theatrical  world. 
St.  Eustace's,  in  Paris,  was  the  place  where  they 
assembled,  and  the  service,  conducted  by  all  the  best 
musicians,  was  attended  by  more  of  the  fashionable  world 
than  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  most  popvAvr  of  premieres 
representations.  Last,  but  not  least,  amongst  the  Novem- 
brian  feast  days  was  that  of  St  Catherine,  the  day  of  the 
spinsters.  In  some  of  the  pensions  in  France  there  are 
still  remnants  of  the  old  honour  paid  to  the  patroness  of 
all  the  marriageable  maids.  Feasting  was  on  this  as  on 
the  other  occasions  the  order  of  the  day;  but  it  took  the 
mild  form  of  feasting  on  cakes  and  sweetmeats  instead 
of  the  solid  and  serious  business  of  discussinff  fat  geese, 
haunches  of  wild  boar  and  venison,  and  draughts  of 
chambertin.  Germany  is  the  land  of  confectionery,  and 
it  was  in  Germany  accordingly  that  St.  Catherine  was 
most  practically  worshipped.  Scotland  is  a  worthy  rival 
of  the  Fatherland  in  the  matter  of  cakes  and  all  the 


delicacies  which  girls  are  supposed  most  to  aflSict ;  bat 
then  Scotland  has  no  St.  Catherine  and  no  St  Caihenne'i 
Day."— Pa«  MaU  GtuetU,  Dec.  3. 

Messbs.  Teoo  k  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a  new  mrw 
of  educational  books  for  elementary  schools,  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie.  The  senes  will  be  marked  bj 
various  distinctive  features,  designed  to  simplify  the 
labour  of  both  teacher  and  scholar,  and  will  ultimately 
include  all  departments  of  elementary  education. 


Utttltti  ta  Corrcirponlif  itM. 

On  an  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bat 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

D.  R.  C— "Writer,"  in  Scotland,  is  a  term  of  neariy 
the  same  meaning  as  **  attorney "  in  England,  and  u 
generally  applied  to  all  legal  practitioners  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Bar.  The  body  who,  in  Edinboiigh,  enjoy 
concurrently  with  Writers  to  the  Signet  the  privilege  of 
conducting  cases  before  the  Court  of  Session,  Ice,  are 
called  Solicitors  of  Supreme  Courts  (abbreviated  S.S.C.). 
The  peculiar  privilege  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  is  that 
of  preparing  the  writs  which  pass  the  royal  signet. 

J.  S.  S.— St.  Ninian,  commemorated  on  September  16, 
who  became,  says  Butler,  the  apostle  of  the  Southern 
Picts,  was  son  to  a  prince  among  the  Cumbrian  Britons 
inhabiting  Cumberland  and  Galloway.  He  died  on 
Sept  16,  432. 

W.  Walkkr  Soholbs  (Church  Lane,  near  Bamsley) 
asks  for  any  information  as  to  John  Wsiker,  the  Lexico- 
grapher, or  his  present  relatives,  and  to  be  referred  to 
any  books  containing  articles  respecting  him. 

G.  S.  (Shand  FamUy.)-See  "  N.  k  Q.,"  2-  a  i.  389 ; 
V.  31 ;  vi.  381.  There  were  throe  correspondmts,  G.  N,; 
X.  X.  I  Z.  Z.,  Glasgow.  You  had  better  state  through 
our  columns  that  you  wish  to  forward  your  communica- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Akthont  Griffinhoof.— Earlsoourt  asks  for  any 
biographical  particulars,  and  where  he  waf-^nried,  of 
Anthony  Griffinhoof,  who  wrote  The  Masters  of  Moor- 
fields.    He  died  August,  1814. 

L.  W.  asks  for  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Oldham,  or  after  whom  it  was  named.  [It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Prestwich-cum-Oldham.] 

W.  H.  T.  writes  :— "  I  am  told  that  the  wiU  of  John 
Hampden,  the  patriot,  has  been  printed  ta  exUiuo. 
Where  can  I  find  it?" 

M.  D.  {**  Academic  Costume  ")  will  find  a  table  of  the 
hoods  proper  to  the  several  degrees  in  the  universities  in 
"N.&Q.,"2-»S.vL211. 

G.  A.  SoHRDMPF.— Only  the  notice  of  the  Holland  was 
enclosed. 

E.  A.  D.,  W.  F.  B.,  and  £toher8X&— We  are  always 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

F.  A.  Brooks.— Letter  forwarded  to  St  Bees,  Cumber- 
land. 

S.  H.  {"  Alas !  how  easily,"  &c.)— See  atUe,  p.  59. 

D.  M.  Stiybrs.— Next  week. 

T.  Ratoliffe.— Thanks ;  under  consideration. 

G.  L.  GoMXE. — Please  incorporate  the  two  notes. 

jrOTIOM. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '*The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ftntti. 

BOOKSELLERS  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. 

A  paper  of  no  little  interest  might  easily  be 
written  on  the  migrations  of  vorious  trades  in  the 
city  of  London.  A  street  in  my  own  parish  is 
called  Goldsmith  Street :  it  is  near  the  hall  of  the 
Croldsmiths'  Company,  and  was,  I  suppose,  so 
called  from  its  being  inhabited  by  persons  who 
traded  in  the  precious  metals.  Even  in  Mait- 
land's  time  the  neighbouriug  Gutter  Lane  was 
*'  inhabited  chiefly  by  engravers  and  others  who 
work  for  silversmiths."  iTow  you  may  look  in 
vain  in  Goldsmith  Street  for  one  inhabitant  who 
belongs  to  the  craft  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Maitland  says  that,  in  1629,  from  Old  Change 
to  Bucklersbury,  on  the  south  side  of  Cheapside, 
there  were  only  four  shops  that  were  not  gold- 
smiths ;  and  adds  that  Charles  I.,  having  received 
^information  of  the  unseemliness  and  deformity 
appearing  in  Cheapside  by  reason  that  divers  men 
of  mean  trades  have  shops  amongst  the  gold- 
smiths," directed  his  Privy  Council  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  as  it  was  His  Majesty's  pleasure  to 
have  this  disorder  reformed  {History,  edit.  1760, 
L  301).  There  are  many  silversmiths'  and 
jewellers'  shops  still  remaining  in  Cheapside,  but 
it  no  longer  objects  to  divers  men  of  meaner 
trades. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard  was  once  the  favoured 
home  of  booksellers,  but  they  too  have  migrated — 


no  great  distance,  it  is  true,  for  they  dwell  in  rich 
abundance  in  "  the  Eow,"  but  in  the  Churchyard 
itself  they  are  now  "  rari  nantes  in  guigite  vasto." 
I  have  lately  been  examining  a  very  large  series  of 
pamphlets  and  sermons  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  I  have  made  a  few  notes  of 
the  names  of  the  booksellers  who  dwelt  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  of  the  signs  of  their  shops. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  the  following  tabular 
statement  worth  printing,  as  a  small  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  City  and  as  a  record  of  one  of 
its  most  important  industries.  It  comprises  the 
date  of  pubucation  of  the  particular  volumes  which 
I  have  examined,  the  sign  or  locality  in  the 
Churchyard  of  the  b^oksefler's  shop,  the  name  of 
the  author  (when  the  subject  of  the  work  is  not 
stated  it  is  invariably  a  sermon),  and  the  name  of 
the  bookseller : — 


Date.  Sign  or  Locality, 
1593.  Near    the    little 

north  Doore,  The 

Blacke  boy. 
1609.  Neere  vnto  Saint 

Austines      Gate 

at  the  Signe  of 

the  Foxe. 
1611.  At     the     Great 

South  dore. 
1616.  The  Rose. 
1627.  Bishop's  Head. 
1627.  — 

1627.  The  Ball. 
1636.  The  King's  Head. 
1638.  — 

1642.  Gilded  Lion  and 

Crane. 
1642.  Green  Dragon. 
1616.  Black  Spread 

Eagle  at  the  W. 

end  of  Pauls. 
1652.  Sun  and  Fountain. 
1657.  Beare,0Ter  against 

theLittleN.door. 
1659.  Neer  the  Little  N. 

Door. 
1659.  Ad   insigne    An- 

ratae  Pilae. 

1659.  Rose  and  Crown. 

1660.  Green  Dragon. 
1660.       „ 


Booh.  PHblisher, 
Adams,  Court  — 

Leete. 

D.  Price.  — 


J.  Denison.        John  Budge. 


D.Dike. 
W.  Russow. 
Dr.  Bargrave. 
Svdenham. 
E.  Reynolds. 
E.  Reynolds. 
E.  Udall. 

Dr.  Gauden. 
Hugh  Peters. 


Fulke  Bellers. 
G.Swinnocke. 

The     Quaker 
disarmed. 
W.  Jenkyns. 

E.  Reynolds, 
D.D. 
Tho.  Hodges. 


1660.  Little  North  Door.    Thos.  Pierce. 


1661.  The  Belt 

1661.  The  Crane. 
1668.  King's  Head. 

1675.  The  Gun,  W.  end 

of  8.  Paul's. 

1676.  The  BelL 


1677.  Bishop's  Head. 


Seth  Ward. 

Geo.  Newton. 
Dr.  Pierce; 
Bp.  Laney  (of 

Capt.  Graunt, 
Bills  of  Mor- 
tality. 

Geo.  Thoxp. 


H.Fetberstone. 
Geo.  Lathum. 
John  Logatt. 
Nich.  Fussell. 
Rob.  Bostock. 
F.  Kingston. 


Andrew  Crook. 
R.  Rawortb  for 
G.  Calvert. 

JohnRothwell. 
N.  Webb  &  W. 
Grantham. 


R.  White. 

Geo.    Thoma- 
Bon. 

Andrew  Cook. 

J.  Best  &  And. 
Cook. 

Timothy 
Braithwaite. 

Martin,  A  lies- 
tree  &  Dicas. 

Edw.  Brewster. 

T.  Garthwait 

HenryBrome.* 

John  Martyn. 


WaLKettilby.f 


*  Whose  name  I  find  also  in  1678. 
f  Whose  name,  sometimes  spelt  Kittilby,  1  find  also  in 
1683, 1684. 1686, 1686. 1690,  jSj:^.^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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Date.  Sign  or  LoealUy. 
1680.  King's  Head. 
1682.  Golden  Lion. 
1682.  The  Ship. 

1685.  The  Peacock. 

1686.  Ad  insigne  Prin- 

cipis. 
1686.  The  Phoenix. 

1689.  The    Old    Black 

Boy. 

1690.  Rose  and  Crown. 

1691.  Ad  insigne  Rosie 

CoronatsB. 

1695.  Prince's  Arms. 

1696.  Half  Moon. 

1697.  The  Swan. 

1702.  S.  Paul's  Ghnrch- 

yard. 
1708.  Half  Moon. 

1708.  Bose  and  Crown. 

1704.  White  Hart. 

1705.  King's  Head. 

1708.  Prince's  Arms. 

1709.  Rose. 

1710.  Bishop's  Head. 
1712.  Half  Moon. 
1716.  Prince's  Arms. 
1716.  White  Hart. 

1721.  The  Rose. 

1722.  Bible  and  Crown. 


1781. 


1784.  West   end  of  S. 

Pauls. 
1763.  Bible  and  Sun. 


Book, 
Will.  Battle. 
Thos.  Jekyll. 
Dr.Creyghton. 
Bp.      Turner 
(Ely). 

S.  Smith,  if  is- 

cellanea. 
Dr.    Stilling- 

fleet 
Archdeacon 

Beteridge. 

Camden, 
BpUtoia. 

Pr.  Manning- 
ham. 

Dean  Talbot. 

Life    of    Bp. 
Ward. 

P.  Shelley. 

W.  Whitfield. 

Dr.  Stanhope. 
Dr.  Talbot. 

Dr.  Dane. 
Dr.  Manning- 
ham. 

Dr.  Bradford. 
John  Walker. 
Dr.  Adams. 
Tho8.MaDgey. 


Lew.Stephens. 
Bp.  Sparrow, 

haiionale, 

7th  edit. 
Thos.  Browne, 

Nag'i  Head 

FMe, 
Dr.  Roper. 

Venn,  Com- 
plete Duty  of 
Man. 

Dr.  Marsh. 


Publitker, 
Sam.  Carr. 
Jon.  Robinson. 
Ben.  Took.« 
Rob.  ClaTellf 


Hen.     Morte- 

looke.: 
W.    R.    &    J. 

Bullard. 
Rich.Chiswell. 
R.  ChisweU. 

Sam.  Smith. 

T.  Bennett. 
W.Keblcwhite. 

Warren  &  Ben- 
nett. 

T.  W.  for  Thos. 
Bennett. 

T.  Leigh. 

H.  Clark  for 
Tim.  Childe. 

R.  Wilkins. 

Ben.  Walford. 

John  Wyatt.§ 
R.  Knaplock.ll 
H.  Clements. iJ 
W.  Innye.** 
H.     Clark     & 

Tim.  Childs. 
Jonah  Bowyer. 
Chas.    RiTing- 

ton. 

Will.  Janys. 


W.  Innys  &  R. 
Manby. 
J.  Newberry. 


1811.  (No.  62)  Bible  and    Dr.  Marsh.        F.    C.    &    J. 
Crown.  Rifington. 

The  list,  which  might  easily  have  been  enlarged, 
ends  with  well-known  names,  names  oonpled  to- 
gether by  Malcolm  in  his  Londinium  Bedivivum : 

**  Ritington's,"  he  writes,  in  1803,  "  is  a  most  respect- 
able firm  of  booksellers,  on  the  north  side  of  S.  Paul's 
Church  :  and,  on  the  same  side,  Newbery  for  many 
years  issued  shoals  of  little  useful  publications  for  chil- 
dren ;  a  library  which  I  well  remember  possessing  when 
nearly  4,000  miles  from  England ;  and  I  date  my  first 
partiality  for  literature  to  hare  arisen  from  the  splendid 
tnndings  and  beautiful  wooden  engravings  of  Francis 
Newbery,  whose  son  and  namesake  has  since  honourably 


*  Again  in  1679  and  1685^ 

t  And  in  1689. 

t  And  in  1674, 1690, 1706. 

I  And  in  1711, 1713, 1714. 

II  And  in  1711, 1718. 
f  And  in  1718. 

*♦  And  in  1723,  "  at  W.  end  of  S.  Paula." 


acquired  a  rery  ample  fortune,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
churchyard,  by  the  sale  of  Dr.  James's  Ferer-powder  and 
other  Taluable  patent  medicines ;  whilst  the  widow  of 
another  Francis  Newbery,  of  the  same  family,  has  also 
acquired  a  handsome  competence  at  the  North-West 
comer  of  the  churchyard  by  uniting  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines  to  that  of  a  well-selected  juvenile  library.  At 
this  latter  shop  have  the  monthly  labours  of  Sylvanus 
Urban  been  regularly  published  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Johnson's  is  another  large  and  long-established  oonoera 
in  books :  and,  of  late,  the  publications  of  his  neighbour 
Phillips  haye  riralled  those  of  yeterans  in  the  trade.  The 
rest  of  the  houses  [in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard],  which  are 
handsome  and  respectable,  are  shops  for  several  jewellers, 
opticians  (among  whom  the  house  of  Dollond  It  pre- 
eminently to  be  named),  upholsterers,  and  other  trams" 
(UL197). 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  your  readers  to  transfer  tins 
lengthy  piece  of  Malcolm's  writing  to  your 
indeed,  1  should  not  hare  transcribed  it 
not  happened  to  mention  yEve  booksellers' shops  as 
representing  the  craft  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in 
his  day.  Even  that  scanty  number  is  greatly  re- 
duced. The  omnivorous  "Bow"  has  swallow«l  up 
a  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  but  even  already  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  it 
Nearly  all  the  booksellers,  however,  have  long  since 
left  the  precinct  in  which  I  take  especial  interest, 
girdling  round  the  grand  Cathedral  of  St.  PauL 
W.  Sparrow  Simpsoh. 


THE  HEIR  OF  LORD  WENLOCK. 

PoBUO  Rboord  Opfiob,  De  Bahco  Roll,  Easter  Tebk, 

A»  17  Bdw.  IV.,  2ed  Nos.,  No.  1  doeso. 

This  record  furnishes  evidence  which  upsets 
most  comi>letely  the  idle  assertion  of  Leknd, 
in  his  Itinerary,  to  the  effect  that  Thomas 
Rotherham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Botheram,  Knt.,  acquired  Luton,  &c.,  by  reason 
of  a  kinsman  of  the  bishop|8  having  married  the 
heir-general  of  John,  Lord  Wenlock.  Lysons  saw 
the  king's  grant  to  Thomas  Botherham,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  of  a  tenement  in  "le  Byall,  London," 
mentioned  below,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Wenlock 
without  issue,  as  the  record  itself  states  (Patent 
Boll,  15  £dw.  IV.,  part  2,  m.  15) ;  also  the  releases 
to  Bishop  Botherham  from  the  two  Lawleys  (Close 
Boll,  17  Edw.  IV.,  m.  19);*  and  he  seems  to 


*  I.e,,  separate  releases  from  John  Lawley  and  Thomas 
Lawley  his  nephew  to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (''Thome  miseracione  divina  tituli  sancti  Griad 
inthermis  sacro  sancte  Romane  ecclesie  presbitero  Gar- 
dinali  Cant  Archiepiscopo  totius  Anglie  primati  et 
Apostolice  sedis  Legato  "),  and  others  (feoffees)  for  the 
use  of  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Tne  Lawleys  are 
thus  severally  described  in  the  document:  ** Johannes 
Lawley  nuper  de  Wenlok*  in  comitatu  Salopie,  Gentil- 
mafl,  avunculus  Thome  Lawley  de  Wenlok'  predict!, 
Armigeri,  videlicet  frater  Willelmi  patris  predicti 
Thome";  "Thomas  Lawley  de  Wenlok'  in  comitatu 
Salopie,  Armiger,  consanguineus  et  heres  Johannis  Wen- 
lok' nuper  Domini  Wenlok',  militis,  videlicet  filios 
Willelmi,  filii  Agnetis,  filie  Thome  Wyuell*,  fratris 
Digitized 
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ar^rue  from  the  difference  in  the  dates  that  the 
bishop  had  by  special  grant  from  the  king  all  those 
Wenlock  estates  which  by  attainder  fell  to  the 
Crown  ;  but,  in  order  to  dispose  of  any  legal  right 
still  vesting  in  an  heir-general,  that  might  be  again 
asserted  in  such  a  contingency  as  another  change 
of  dynasty,  he  thought  it  better  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  heir-general  and  Ms  heir 
presumptive,  and  purchase  their  releases,  which 
arrangement  was  not  carried  out  until  some  two 
years  later.  The  author  of  the  Magna  Britannia 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  record  given  hereunder. 

The  following  is  a  summary  in  English  of  that 
portion  of  this  enrolment  which  is  in  Latin : — 
Thomas  Lawley,  of  Wenlok,  in  co.  Salop,  Esq., 
cousin  and  heir  of  John  Wenlok,  late  Lord  Wen- 
lok, Knt.,  viz.  son  of  William,  son  of  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wy  veil,  brother  of  Nicholas 
Wyvell,  father  of  William  Wyvell,  commonly 
called  William  Wenlok,  father  of  the  said  John, 
Lord  Wenlok,  came  into  court  May  19  in  this 
term,  and,  acknowledging  the  two  following 
writings,  desired  them  to  be  enrolled. 

The  first  deed  sets  out  the  properties  to  which 
the  transaction  refers,  viz.  the  manor  of  Grete- 
hamsted'  Somerys,  with  appurts.,  in  the  parish  of 
Luton,  in  co.  Bedford  ;  the  manors  of  Luton- 
mortymere,  Eempston,  Houghton  Conquest,  Over- 
stondon,  Aspleigh',  and  ffenelsgrove,  otherwise  called 
ffenelsluton,  with  their  appurts.,  in  the  said  county 
of  Bedford  ;  the  hundred  of  fflytt,  with  all  its 
appurts.,  in  the  aforesaid  county  ;  likewise  all 
lands  and  tenements,  rents,  reversions  and 
services,  meadows,  feedings,  woods  and  pastures, 
with  all  their  appurts.,  in  the  parishes,  vills, 
and  fields  of  Barton,  Yon,  Gravenhirst,  Nether- 
stondon,  Stopisley,  and  Luton,  in  the  afore- 
said county  of  Bedford,  or  elsewhere  within  that 
county;  also  all  lands  and  tenements,  rents, 
reversions  and  services,  meadows,  feedings,  woods 
and  pastures,  with  all  their  appurts.,  in  the 
parishes,  vills,  and  fields  of  Kympton  and 
WaldeS,  in  co.  Hertford,  or  elsewhere  within  that 
county ;  also  one  messuage  with  its  appurts.  in 
le  Byall',  London  ;  which  said  manors,  messuage, 

Nicholai  Wyoeir,  patris  Willelmi  Wyuell  vulgariter 
nonca^ati  WiUelmi  Wenlok »  patris  dicti  Johannis 
Dumini  Wenlok."  In  the  circumstance  of  the  Ohristian 
names  of  the  two  archbishops  being  alike  is  perhaps  to 
be  sought  the  origin  of  the  title  S.  Cecilia  having  been, 
in  later  times,  tacked  on  to  Archbishop  Rotherham. 
At  least  the  titles  S.  Oiriacus  and  8.  Cecilia,  if  ill  written, 
might,  I  think,  be  confounded.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Archbishop  Rotherham  could  not  have  been  even 
legate  except  between  the  years  1486  and  1500,  that  is, 
the  dates  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Bourchier  and  of 
bis  own  death ;  also  that  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
was  it  customary,  when  a  prelate  was  really  a  cardinal, 
to  omit  to  set  that  out  among  his  other  titles  in  legal 
uistruments  and  the  public  records. 


lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  premises  aforesaid, 
with  their  appurts.,  lately  belonged  to  the  afore- 
said John  Wenlok,  late  Lord  Wenlok,  Knt. 
Dated  May  16,  Ao  17  Edw.  IV. 

I  give  the  indenture  in  fulL  It  is  in  English, 
and  runs  as  follows  : — 

'*  This  indenture,  made  betwene  the  Reuerent  ffader 
in  god'  Thomas  Bysshop*  of  Lincoln  on  the  oon  partie 
and  Thomas  Lawley  of  wenlok  in  the  Countie  of  Shrop- 
shire Sauyer,  cosyn  and  heire  of  Sir  Johfi  Wenlok,  late 
Lorde  Wenlok  knyght,*  that  is  to  seyson  of  William,  son 
of  Agnes,  douehter  of  Thomas  Wyuell*,  brother  of 
Nicolas  Wyuell ,  ffatber  of  William  Wyuell*  commonly 
named*  William  Wenlok,  fader  of  the  seid  JohrL  Lorde 
Wenlok,  on  that  other  partie,  Witnessith'  that  where(ai) 
the  seid  Thomas  Lawley  by  dede  of  Reles  made,  seiuld 
and  delyured'  by  the  sam(e)  Thomas  Lawley,  Cosyn,  the 
date  of  which'  relees  is  the  xvjtb  day  of  May  the  xv\j^ 
yere  of  the  reigne  of  Kyng  Edward'  the  iiijth,  hath' 
relesid'  alle  his  right',  title  and  clayme  of  and  in  alle  suche 
manors,  londes  and  tenementes,  Hundredes  and  reueraions 
that  sommetyme  were  perteynyng*  to  the  seid  Sir  John 
Wenlok,  late  Lorde  Wenlok  Imyght',  within  the  Shores  of 
Bedford'  and  Hertford'  and  w'in  the  Cite  of  London  and 
within  echo  of  theym,  into  ihe  possession  of  the  most 
reuerent  ffader  in  god  Thomas  of  the  Holy  Chirch'  of 
Rome  preest,  Cardenall',  Archiebysshrop']  of  Caonterbury, 
primate  of  alle  England'  and  of  the  Apostyll'  See  Legateu 
And  into  the  possessiofi  of  dyuers  other  iontly  feffid'  and 
seasid'  w'  the  seid'  most  reuerent  fader  in  god'  Thomas 
Archiebysshop'  of  Caunterbury  of  and'  in  alle  the  forseid' 
maners,  londes  &  tenementes,  Handredes  and  reuersions 
in  theire  demeane  as  of  fee  to  the  vse  and  behoof  of  the 
seid  Thomas  Bysshop*  of  Lincoln  and  his  heires,  and  by 
the  seid  relees  the  seid'  right*,  title  and  clayme  of  the 
seid'  Thomas  Lawley  the  Cosyn  is  relessid'  to  the  seid 
mooet  reuerent  ffader  in  god'  Thomas  Archebisshop'  of 
Caunterbury  and  to  his  seide  iovnt  feoffes  and  to  theire 
heires  to  the  vse  and  behoffe  of  the  seid'  Thomas  Bysshop' 
of  LincQlfi  and  his  heires  With'  a  Clause  of  Warantie  of 
the  same  Thomas  Lawley,  Cosyn,  and  his  heires  therein 
conteynyd'  ayanst  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  his 
successours  as  in  the  seid  relees  more  playnly  it  apperith', 
ffor  which  dede  of  relees  of  the  seid  right*  and  title  the 
seid  Thomas  Bysshop'  of  Lincoln  hath'  paid'  and  content 
ynto  the  seid  Thomas  Lawley  a  certeyn  somme  of  money 
afore  hand'  wherewith'  he  holdith'  hym  wele  and  truly 
content  &  satisfied'.  And  it  is  ffurthermore  couenauntid^ 
and  agreed'  by  the  seid  Thomas  Lawley  that  he  shall' 
delyuer  or  do  to  be  delyuered'  to  the  seid'  Thomas 
Bysshop'  of  Lincoln  or  to  his  assignees  or  executours,  at 
Mychelmas  next  commyng'  aftyr  the  date  of  these  pre- 
sentes  or  before,  alle  charters,  wrytynges  and  other 


*  This  mention  of  John,  Lord  of  Wenlock,  as  deceased 
on  May  16,  A«  17  Edw.  IV.  (».«.  a.d.  1477),  definitely 
separates  him  from  that  other  John  Wenlock  (a  person 
of  no  mean  distinction,  as  his  will  shows)  whom  Peter 
le  Neve,  doubting  Lord  Wenlock's  violent  death  at 
Tewkesbury,  took  to  be  the  same.  But  the  will  of  the 
other  John  Wenlock,  who  left  a  eon  and  heir,  Thomas, 
was  not  made  until  Oct.,  1477,  some  time,  it  will  be 
observed,  after  the  dates  of  the  documents  now  printed. 
The  reference  to  the  will  is :  Principal  Registry  of  the 
Court  of  Probate,  "Wattis,"  33.  Another  John  Wen- 
lok' and  Isabel  his  wife  are  mentioned  in  it  On  the 
Close  Roll  for  A»  30  Hen.  VI.  (membrane  18)  both  John 
Wenlocks  occur  in  connexion  with  a  transaction,  being 
described  as  **  John  Wenlok' de  com'  Bedford,  miles,"  and 
"John  Wenlok'  de  London,  miles."  r^  OOqIp 
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munymentei  belongyog'  or  concerDTiig'  to  the  forteid 
manen,  londes  and  tenementes,  Hundredes  and  reuerrioDB 
or  to  any  of  therm  to  the  Tse  of  the  same  Thomas 
ByBshop*  of  Lincoln  and  of  his  seid*  feoffes.  Also  the 
nme  Thomas  Lawley  will'  and  grauntith'  rpon  this 
agrement  and  hai^eyfi  that  if  any  persona  hane  eny 
right'  or  interesse  in  any  of  the  seid  manors,  londes, 
tenementes  or  other  premysses  to  the  Tse  of  hym  or  of 
hys  heires  in  any  wyse  that  mar  appere  by  wrytynge  or 
w<oat  wrytyn|;'  that  theire  seid  interesse  thereyn,  be  it 
to  the  possession,  title  or  accion,  be  and  belong'  to  the 
seid  Thomas  Bysshop'  of  Lincoln  and  to  his  seid  feoffees 
and  theire  heires  to  the  vse  of  the  same  Thomas  Bysshop' 
of  Lincoln  and  hys  heires.  In  Witnesse  whereof  as 
wele  the  seid  renerent  ffader  in  god'  Thomas  Bysshop* 
of  Lincoln  as  the  seid'  Thomas  Lawley  y*  Cosyn  to  these 
indentours  entercliamigeabl[e]  haue  sette  to  theire  scales, 
yeven  the  xviij^h  day  of  May  in  the  xt\j«i>  yere  of  the 
reigne  of  Kyng*  Edward'  the  iiij<>>." 

Jambs  Greenstreet. 


ON  THE  USB  OP  THE  WORD  SYDYR  (CIDER) 
BY  WICKLIFFE. 
In  Wickliffe's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  passage  in  Lake  L  15,  which  in  the 
Vulgate  is  rendered  *'  yinum  et  siceram  non  bibet/' 
is  translated,  *'  he  schal  not  drinke  wyn  ne  iydyr"; 
but  in  Tyndale*s  and  other  versions  the  word 
gydyr  is  replaced  by  "  strong  drink.**  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked,  How  was  it  that  Wickliffe 
used  the  word  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  sicera  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
that  such  use  was  not  available  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  ?  The  question  may  be  resolved 
into  two : — (I)  Why  was  the  form  sydyr  used  for 
the  primitive  sicera  f  and  (2)  Why  did  it  cease 
to  he  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  "  strong  drink '' 
after  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  ijuestion  is  that  the  word 
is  of  Oriental  (Semitic)  origin,  and  came  to  Europe 
by  two  difierent  routes.  It  is  the  Hebrew  shihar, 
"  potus  inebrians  "  (Gesen.) ;  Arab,  sakar,  glossed  by 
Freytag,  "vinum ;  spec,  potus  exdactylis  et  herM 
kashoush  appellate  paratus ;  turn,  potus  inebrians." 
It  passed  at  an  early  period  through  Greece  to 
Italy,  but  in  a  much  later  age  through  Spain  to 
France  and  other  Western  countries.  In  Spain 
the  guttural  was  displaced,  and  the  word  became 
nsTO,  and  then,  by  dropping  the  8  of  the  compound 
letter  («=t»),  siira  and  sidra,  the  modem  Spanish 
form.  In  France  the  z  (or  t$)  was  transposed,  and 
the  word  became  mfro,  still  retained  in  the  Breton 
sUtr,  then  aire,  the  Angevin  form,  and  lastly 
cidre,  whence  we  have  our  sider  or  cider. 

The  next  question  brings  before  us  some  im- 
portant facts  in  connexion  with  our  socid  life  and 
commerce  in  past  ages.  In  the  A.-S.  version  of 
the  passage,  ncera  is  transkted  beer—"  win  and 
bear  he  ne  drinceth  "—wine  and  beer  being  the 
chief  intoxicating  drinks  of  the  time.  At  a  later 
period  we  imported  many  products  from  the  East ; 
at  first  through  France,  vtd  Marseilles,  and  after- 


wards by  a  more  direct  route.  Among  these 
imports  we  find  the  sweet  and  confected  wines  of 
Syria  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  Bussell, 
in  the  Bole  of  Nurture  (early  part  of  fifteenth 
century),  mentions,  among  the  sweet  wines  then 
used,  "Torrentyne  of  Ebrew,"  a  wine  of  Syria, 
and  "Greke  Malevesyne,"  a  wine  of  G&ndia. 
These  appear  to  have  been  sparkling,  effervescing 
wines,  resembling  sherbet,  to  whicn  the  terms 
ecdsar  and  eteera  were  applied,  and  ranking,  there- 
fore, with  what  is  now  called  cider.  The  word, 
however,  was  used  to  denote,  as  in  the  East,  every 
kind  of  intoxicating  drink,  except  the  oridinaiy 
wine  made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  gn^Pf  i  and 
sometimes  including  even  this.  In  the  From^, 
Parvulorum  (about  1430)  the  word  sydyr  u 
glossed  by  "drynke,"  i,e,  intoxicating  drink  in 
general  But  when  the  old  Eastern  (Boman) 
empire  was  destroyed  in  1543,  by  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  many  of  our  importations  from  the 
East  ceased,  and  the  word  gradually  shrank  into 
its  present  use.  It  was  not,  however,  restricted 
at  once  to  the  "  wine  of  apples,"  as  Withals  calls 
our  "  cider"  (pomade  in  Pten  FhnomaiCt  Fwion, 
and  pomage  in  Lambarde,  1596),  but  was  for 
some  time  commonly  applied  to  ''peny."  An- 
drew Borde,  in  his  Dydary  (1542),  says  :  ^*  Cyder 
is  made  of  the  juce  of  peeres,  or  of  the  juce  of 
aples  ;  and  other  wyle  cyder  is  made  of  both,  but 
the  best  cyder  is  made  of  dean  peeres."  In  Baref  s 
Alvearie  (1580)  the  word  is  confined,  as  in  all 
subsequent  dictionaries,  to  its  present  meaning: 
"  Sider^  a  kind  of  drinke  made  with  apples,  Sicera, 
Pomaceum." 

The  word  having  been  formerly  used  among  us 
to  denote  all  counted  or  sweet  wines,  the  wine 
of  apples  and  pears,  and  even  ale,  it  is  evident 
that  it  had  at  one  time,  in  Western  countries,  as 
wide  a  signification  as  its  equivalent  in  the  East. 
The  A.-S.  translation  was  probably  intended  to 
represent,  as  well  as  the  language  would  allow,  the 
meaning  of  a  word  which  had  no  exact  counter- 
part at  that  time.  In  Spain,  however,  it  included 
ale  in  its  range,  according  to  Isidore  of  Serille 
{Etym,y  XX.  3),  in  the  seventh  century. 
"  Sioera...ex  sacoo  frumenti  Tel  pomomm  conficitor." 
It  had  no  exclusive  connexion  with  the  fermented 
liquor  made  fh>m  apples  until  a  comparatively 
late  period,  and  must  have  been  commonly  used 
in  England  during  the  age  of  Wickliffe  as  he 
employed  it ;  for  tne  author  of  the  Promp,  Pan. 
was  hiom  in  Norfolk,  a  county  as  far  from  any 
producing  what  we  now  call  cider  as  the  northern 
part  of  Yorkshire  where  Wickliffe  was  bom.  But 
Tyndale  could  not  use  it  in  the  sixteenth  century 
as  the  equivalent  of  sicerc^j  because  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  writers  the  word  had  received  a 
much  more  limited  meaning.  J.  D. 

Belflize  Square. 

UigitizedbyVjOOglg 
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FOLK-LORE. 

Indian  Folk-Lorb. — I  hand  you  a  few  cuttings 
from  the  Indian  Mail  (1877)  which  seem  to  come 
within  the  province  of  folk-lore  in  "  N.  &  Q." 

The  following  description  of  an  Indore  cere- 
monial for  propitiating  rain  appears  in  the  Times  of 
Jndiaof  July,  1877:— 

"A  native  correspondent,  writing  from  Indore  on  the 
30th  July,  says:— *  A  very  interesting  ceremony,  quite 
novel  in  character,  took  place  yesterday  at  Indore,  in 
which  all  the  folks  of  the  town,  from  the  Mahan^a  down 
to  the  humblest  peasant,  joined  together.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  whole  town,  led  by  his  Highness  and  the 
royal  family,  wended  their  way  to  a  Tillage  called  Ban- 
gunga,  two  miles  off  from  Indore,  where  they  were  to 
pass  the  whole  day,  it  being  strictly  enjoined  that  no  one 
should  light  his  kitchen  fire,  but  enjov  a  general  picnic 
in  the  fields.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  were  there, 
to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  15,000  people.  The  gather- 
ing was  to  invoke  the  gods  by  prayers  and  poojahs  to 
send  down  rain.  After  the  poojahs  were  over  the  Maha- 
raja took  a  plough  in  his  own  hands  and  tilled  a  portion 
of  the  ground,  and  her  Highness  the  Maharani,  who 
played  the  part  of  the  peasant-wife,  waited  on  her  lord 
in  the  fields,  with  his  daily  meal  wrapped  up  in  the  folds 
of  her  cloth.  The  gods  were  really  moved  by  such  a 
pathetic  scene;  for,  immediately  after,  showers  came 
down,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  amidst  great  rejoicings.'  ** 

Subjoined  is  a  cutting  describing  aH  Indian  cus- 
tom reminding  us  of  the  English  Christmas  custom 
of  "  snap-dragon  " : — 

"An  extraordinary  entertainment  has  been  given  by 
the  Udaipu  chief  to  a  large  assembly.  The  place  chosen 
was  at  the  tomb  of  Kazi  Garib  Namaz,  a  Mohammedan 
saint,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  700  years  ago.  Vows 
are  made  at  the  tomb  of  this  man,  and  the  dinner  was 
given  in  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  promise  made  by  a 
wealthy  dyer.  This  man's  earnest  wish  was  to  be  blessed 
with  a  son,  which  the  prophet  or  saint,  Kazi  Qarib 
Namaz,  is  said  to  have  granted ;  whereupon  the  happy 
father  invested  rs.  900  in  sugar,  ghee,  rice,  and  fruit^ 
which  being  mixed  together  in  an  immense  caldron, 
holding  also  from  50  to  60  maunds  of  grain,  was  set  on 
fire  to  boil.  When  this  savoury  mess  was  ready  to  serve, 
the  servants  of  the  Durga,  having  wrapped  themselves  in 
rags  and  blankets,  plunged  by  turns  into  the  caldron 
and  out  again,  while  the  mendicants  and  others  scrambled 
to  collecc  the  drippings  and  rice,  which  they  ate  or 
carried  home  as  consecrated  food,  either  to  sell  to  their 
friends  or  wear  round  their  necks  in  small  bags  as  a 
charm  against  the  machinations  of  the  evil  one." 

I.  N. 

Dog  Bitbs. — 

"At  Oldham  last  week  a  woman  summoned  the  owner 
of  a  dog  that  had  bitten  her.  She  said  that  she  should 
not  have  adopted  this  course  had  the  owner  of  the 
animal  given  her  some  of  its  hair,  to  ensure  her  against 
any  evil  consequences  following  the  bite." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  a  newspaper  by  a 
correspondent  in  **N.  &  Q./'  1"  S.  t.  581,  and  re- 
printed in  Choice  NoUSy  p.  195.  With  it,  compare 
the  following  account  of  a  Chinese  belief  as  re- 
cdrded  in  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Dennys  ; — 

**  The  fact  of  a  dog*s  hair  possessing  mystic  powers,  in 
Chinese  Hakka  belief,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  in- 
cident, related  to  me  by  a  distinguished  sinologue  in 


this  colony.  While  on  his  missionary  tours  in  the 
Canton  province  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  power- 
ful dog,  at  which,  in  some  of  the  villages  he  passed 
through,  the  children  were  somewhat  frightened  and 
once  or  twice  very  slightly  bitten.  In  such  a  case  the 
mother  would  run  after  him  and  beg  for  a  hair  from  the 
dog's  tail,  as  a  charm  against  the  evil  one.  The  hair 
thus  obtained  would  be  put  to  the  part  bitten,  in  the 
belief  that  the  spirit  which  the  fright  suffered  by  the 
child  had  caused  to  pass  into  his  person  would  thereby 
be  attracted  from  it.  My  informant  used  sometimes 
jokingly  to  say  to  the  applicant,  'Oh  !  take  a  hair  from 
the  dog  yourself ' ;  but,  not  liking  his  looks,  this  offer 
was  usually  declined,  and  the  alternative  suggested  brings 
into  notice  another  curiously  wide-spreadsuperstidon. 
He  was  asked  to  spit  in  her  hand  as  a  charm  against 
evil."  et  seq.^The  FoUc-Lore  of  China,  by  N.  B.  Dennys 
(1876),  p.  52. 

This  similarity  of  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
hair  of  a  dog  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a  comer  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

The  East. — In  an  article  on  folk-lore  in  All 
the  Year  Bound  for  September  it  is  said  that 
in  Swabia  there  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the 
sun  leaps  with  joy  thrice  on  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing. I  have  seen  children  in  Ireland  held  up  to 
the  window  by  their  nurses  on  the  same  holy-day 
to  see  "  the  sun  leaping  for  joy  in  the  morning." 
Is  this  not  a  remnant  or  survival  of  the  old  pagan 
sun-worship,  like  the  turning  to  the  east  at  the 
reading  of  the  Creed,  and  the  "  orientation  "  prin- 
ciple in  building  churches  ?  M.  A.  U. 

Hooping  Cough. — 

**  To-day  I  have  heard  of  a  remedy  for  the  hooping 
cough,  practised  at  this  time  in  this  town :  it  is  to  pass 
the  child  three  tiroes  under  the  belly  of  an  ass."— Robert 
Southey,  March  25,  1823,  LeUert,  ed.  by  J.  W.  Wartor, 
iii.  384. 

The  town  is  Keswick.  Anon. 


Milton  Concordances. — Todd,  in  his  Verbal 
Index  to  Milton's  poetical  works,  assures  the 
reader  that  his  index  will  be  found  applicable  to 
every  edition,  always  remembering  the  circum- 
stance of  the  first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  being 
only  in  ten  books.  He  confesses  that  *^  it  is  not 
pretended  that  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  references 
the  reader  might  seek  in  vain  for  errours,"  but 
submits  it  for  approval.  Dr.  Cleveland,  in  hi:* 
Complete  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works  of 
John  Milton  (1867),  announces  that  in  Todd's 
Index  he  has  found  3,362  mistakes,  but  declares 
that  his  work  he  believes  to  be  worthy  of  reliance. 
Dr.  Cleveland  makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  the 
first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  writes  that  his 
Concordance  "  is  now  published,  adapted  for  any 
edition  of  Milton*8  poetical  works  %n  existence" 
(the  italics  are  Dr.  Cleveknd's).  Circumstances 
recently  led  me  to  examine  thb  work  with  some 
care,  and  it  became  evident  very  soon  that  the> 
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claim  made  is  unfoanded.  Although  the  first 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost  was  not  excepted,  it  is  (as 
might  perhaps  be  expected)  ignored.  Thus,  the 
first  edition  had  the  following  line  : — 

"  They  eat,  they  drink,  and  with  refection  sweet/' 
which  in  1674  was  altered  to 

"They  eat,  they  driBk,  and  in  communion  sweet." 
Now,  a  work  professing  to  be  applicable  to  any 
edition  should  have  the  word  refection,  but  Dr. 
Cleveland  omits  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
next  compiler  of  a  verbal  index  will  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  first  edition  has  been  reprinted  both 
by  Pickering  and  Stock. 

In  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  viL  321,  "  The  smelling 
gourd."  This  was  altered  by  Bentley  into  "  the 
swelling  gourd,"  perhaps  with  advantage,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  many  editors  (although  Dr. 
Bradshaw  in  his  Madras  edit,  of  last  year  has 
smelling).  Dr.  Cleveland  gives  us  swelling,  but 
takes  no  notice  of  swelling,  a  reading  which  is  to 
be  found  in  many  editions  prior  to  1867  (the  date 
of  his  Concordance),  and  is  not  peculiar  to  either 
the  first  or  second  editions — in  the  fifteenth,  for 
example,  we  have  smelling,  Todd,  I  admit,  has 
not  smelling  either,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the 
later  work,  which  professes  to  be  so  much  superior. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  easily,  but  I  will 
not  encumber  the  valuable  space  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
with  more  than  one  other : — 

"  On  him  who  had  ttole  JoTt's  authentic  fire." 

P.  Z.,  bk.  iv.  719. 
Keightley  prints  stolen,  but  no  knowledge  of  this 
is  vouchsafed  by  the  Concordance,  which  cannot 
surely  in  the  light  of  its  many  omissions  be  re- 
garded as  a  trustworthy  index  to  "  any  edition  in 
existence."  William  Gkorgk  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

"City  Latin." — I  have  come  across  a  small 
pamphlet  of  36  pp.  with  this  title.  It  was 
published  1761,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  the 
Rev.  Busby  Birch.  It  reached  a  second  edition. 
Lowndes  does  not  mention  it.  AUibone  does,  and 
sets  it  down  in  all  good  faith  to  the  Rev.  Busby 
Birch,  which  is  evidently  a  pseudonym.  It  con- 
sists of  some  very  sharp  criticisms  on  the  Latin 
inscription  when  the  first  stone  was  laid  for  the 
new  bridge  at  Blackfriars.  The  writer  cites  Holy- 
oke's  Dictionary  as  we  might  Freund,  and  he  tries 
to  prove  that  almost  every  word  and  letter  is 
erroneous,  and  wonders  who  drew  it  up,  the 
Reverend  Ordinary  of  Newgate  or  the  Master  of 
Merchant  Taylors',  PauPs,  or  Charterhouse.  He 
thinks  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  it 
in  English,  which  he  says  will  probably  last  as 
long  as  the  bridge,  though  built  on  elliptical 
arches.  He  gives  the  inscription  in  full,  and  it 
does  appear  to  be  flagrantly  bad.  He  states  at 
p.  8  that  Holyoke  styles  his  book  Vocahularium 
a  Sancto  Quercu,  converting  his  name  into  Latin, 


but  is  this  a  fact  1  The  catalogues  do  not  show  that 
he  does  so.  Amongst  other  odd  statements  in 
this  curious  mper  mention  is  made  of  a  certain 
Rev.  George  White,  who  for  a  time  published  a 
Latin  newspaper.  Is  such  a  thing  extant  any- 
where ?  This  humourist  rendered  his  name  into 
Latin  as  Agricola  Candidus.  His  news  sheet  must 
have  been  read  by  the  Sphinx  only  if  all  his 
phrases  were  riddles  such  as  that  The  writer 
remarks  that  the  Daily  Advertiser  refused  his 
pamphlet,  and  he  says  he  sent  to  "  Jenour  over 
the  Door "  to  know  the  reason.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  He  talks  of  "  the  famed  Ashly's  motto, 
*  Pro  bono  publico.' "  Who  is  Ashly,  and  what 
does  he  mean  to  assert?  Is  not  "Pro  bono 
publico  "  a  very  ancient  phrase  ?  The  inscription 
on  this  foundation  stone  was  in  honour  of  Pitt. 
Is  there  any  inscription  on  the  present  bridge! 
Birch  quotes  a  barbarous  Latin  distich  from 
Milton  :— 

"  Qois  expedivit  Sahnasio  in  suam  HuTidredam 
Picamque  docuit  verba  nostra  conari)" 

Milton,  to  get  his  Hundredam,  must  have  been 
reading  his  Selden  rather  than  his  Horace.  I  since 
find  Ctty  Latin  is  attributed  to  Bonnell  Thornton. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

[Copies  of  the  Latin  newspaper  are  in  the  British 
Museum.] 

Curious  Name. — At  the  King's  Lynn  Quarter 
Sessions  in  July,  1876,  a  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
defrauding  his  master,  Robinson  Cncso,  The  e  is 
wanting,  but  this  is  of  small  consequence,  as  the 
pronunciation  is  the  same. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Temple  Bar. — I  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  process  of  taking  down  Temple  Bar  began  on 
Monday,  the  10th  inst.  The  last  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  and  his  chaplain  who  passed  under  it  ia 
state  were  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  City, 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Scambler  Owden,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 
R  D. 

tBLUtxiti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


Admiral  Sir  John  Balchin. — The  pleasant 
little  town  of  Godalming,  in  Surrey,  is  situate  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, said  (so  says  Aubrey,  contradicted  by  Man- 
ning) to  have  been  an  episcopal  see  before  the 
Conquest ;  now  well  known  in  connexion  with  the 
Charterhouse  schools,  recently  erected  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  famous  fifty  years  ago  for  its  fleecing 
hosiery,  its  carrots,  its    peat,  its    liquorice,  its 
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bread,  and  its  inns ;  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  of  birth  in  the  seyenteenth  century  of  two 
indlTidoals  opposite  in  sex,  one  of  whom  obtained 
an  enyiable,  and  the  other  an  unenyiable,  character 
and  repatation.  The  latter,  named  Mary  Tofts,  of 
rabbit-breeding  notoriety,  was  undoubtedly  bom 
at  Godalming.  The  other,  John  Balchin,  cabin 
boy  and  admiral,  who  served  in  every  intermediate 
station  until  he  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the 
naval  service,  may  have  been  bom  at  Godalming, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

That  he  was  bom  on  July  2,  1669  ;  that  he  was 
appointed  captain  in  1697  ;  tried  for  the  loss  of 
the  Chester  in  1708 ;  commanded  the  Oxford  in 
Sir  George  Byng's  expedition  to  the  Baltic  in 
1717 ;  was  made  Bear- Admiral  of  the  Blue  in 
July,  1728 ;  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White  in  March, 
1729  ;  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White  in  February, 
1733 ;  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red  in  Febraary,  1736 ; 
Admhal  in  March,  1742  ;  Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  Febmary,  1744 ;  was  knighted  in 
May,  1744  ;  and  that  he,  with  his  ship  the  Vic- 
tory, and  all  her  crew,  perished  in  October  in  the 
same  year  off  the  coast  of  Aldemey  is  fairly 
established. 

What  I  want  more  particularly  to  establish,  if 
I  can,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  at  Godalming. 

I  have  searched  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  the  newspapers  of  the  period  of  his 
death,  Chamock's  Biographia  NovatU^  and  other 
sources  of  information,  but  find  in  them  no  clue 
to  his  birthplace.  The  first  mention  of  his  name 
in  connexion  with  Godalming  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  is  in  Brayley  and  Britton*s  His- 
tory of  Surrey,  1850,  vol.  v.  p.  210,  where  those 
authors  state,  on  the  authority  of  Chamock,  that 
he  was  bom  at  Godalming  on  Feb.  4,  1669.  Now 
Chamock,  in  his  Biographia  ^ovo/i^, .  London, 
1795,  voL  iiL  p.  156,  says  that  he  was  bom  on 
Feb.  2,  1669,  but  does  not  give,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  the  Town  Hdl 
at  Godalming  is  a  portrait  of  the  admiral,  pre- 
sented to  the  corporation  in  1852,  I  believe  by 
Sir  Henry  Austen,  of  Shalford  Park,  on  which  is 
an  inscription  stating  that  he  was  bom  at  Godal- 
ming. This  inscription,  the  notice  in  Brayley  and 
Britton,  and  a  lingering  tradition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  all  that  I  can  find  connecting  this 
unfortunate  sailor  with  Godalming.  Manning 
and  Bray  are  silent  with  regard  to  him,  which  is 
significant.  He  married  Susannah,  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Appreece,  of  Washingly,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  a  member  of  a  well-known  county 
family,  by  whom  he  left  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
I  am  very  desirous,  for  the  honour  of  dear  old 
Godalming,  of  proving  that  tradition  in  this  case 
is  tmer  than  history,  and  shall  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  assist  me 
in  identifying  his  birthplace.  D.  M.  Stevens. 
Guildford. 


"BiBLIOTHfeQUB    DBS   PikCBS    RARES." — M.   A. 

Claudin,  3,  Rue  Gu^n^gaud,  Paris,  is  about  to 
publish  a  series  of  ten  volumes  under  the  above 
title.  The  first  of  the  fourteen  pieces  which  com- 
pose the  first  volume  is  sufficiently  quaint  and 
curious  to  invite  a  perusal  of  the  whole  work.  It 
is  entitled : — 

"  Antiquity  Westphaliennes  pour  serrir  de  preuve  qae 
les  sold&ti de  lagarde  d'H6rode  et  de  Pilate ont  6t6  des 
Westphaliens.  Traduit  da  Manuscrit  original  de  H  ilarius 
BasBus  Friso,  J.U.C.,  par  Harmen  Gergesenut  de  Soett 
Collibos  Usipetnm,  apod  viduam  Sitxtnan,  anno  post 
redintegn^am  amicitiam  inter  Herodem  et  Pilatum, 
1784." 

This  ingenious  pamphlet  tends  to  prove  by  many 
quotations  from  ancient  authors  that  the  guards  of 
Pilateand  Herod,  who  cracified  Christ  and  beheaded 
John  the  Baptist,  were  Westphalian  Germans  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  army.  These  West- 
phalians  are  further  proved  to  Imve  imported  the 
use  of  coffee  into  Germany  on  their  return  ^m 
Palestine.  The  whole  concludes  by  some  cabalistic 
calculations  in  support  of  the  theories  advanced. 
The  author  no  doubt  intended  to  satirize  the 
extravagant  results  obtained  by  some  contemporary 
scholars.  The  pamphlet  appeared  simultaneously 
in  Dutch  and  in  French,  and  a  Grerman  translation 
was  published  in  1775.  Weller,  in  his  Index 
Pseudonymorum  of  1862,  says  that  the  author's 
red  name  was  "  Mittelstedt,"  whilst  the  Oottin- 
gischer  gelehrter  Anzeiger  mentions  "Lenz"  as 
having  composed  the  Westphalian  Antiquities, 
Query,  who  was  Mittelsteat  ?  "  Collibus  Usi- 
petum''  seems  to  denote  Cloves,  but  is  not  the 
name  "  Sitzman  "  fictitious  ?  Does  it  occur  any- 
where else  as  the  name  of  a  publisher  ? 

G.   A.   SCHRUMPF. 
Tettenhall  College. 

"A  Narrative  of  Don  Juan  von  Halen's 
Escape  from  the  Inquisition." — Could  any 
reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  lend  me,  or  procure  for  me 
the  loan  of,  A  Narrative  ofDonJnanvonUalen^s 
Escape  from  the  Inquisition  f  I  am  too  far  from 
the  British  Museum  to  seek  it  there  ;  or,  failing 
obtaining  a  loan  of  it,  would  any  one  kindly  search 
it  at  the  British  Museum  for  some  points  I  wish 
information  on  ?  If  a  copy  of  the  work  were  lent 
me  I  would  return  it  within  a  week,  use  it  care 
fully,  and  of  course  pay  all  expenses  of  carriage. 
A.  W.  Hallen,  M.A. 

Alloa,  N.B. 

Coins  of  the  RAjas  YiIdhisthira  and  Vik- 
ram-Aditya. — 

"  Les  monnojes  aux  premiers  siecles  de  la  monarchie 
Indienne  pr^sentent  I'^re  du  R^jah  Djedaschter  (Yiid- 
histhira) ;  ensuite  on  j  Toit  celle  du  Rdjah  Bekermadjet 
( Vikram-Aditya) ;  ancune  n'offre  I'dre  du  Kaliongam ; 
Sana  doute parce  que  celleci  est  factice  et  modeme." — 
**  Lettre  de  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  sur  les  Antiquit^s  de 
rinde  i  M  •  •  •,'*  Deteription  de  VInde,  nar  le  pire  > 
Joseph  Tieffenthaler,  Berlin,  1787,  vol.  il  p.  21. 
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The  Kali  Yaga  era  is  the  same  as  Sdka 
Yiidhisthira,  commenciDg  with  his  accession  to 
the  throne  at  Hastind-pur,  the  modem  Ana-gundi, 
called  also  Vijaya-Nagar,  which  event,*  according 
to  the  Crauja  Agrahara  grant  by  his  great-grand- 
son, Janam^-j^ya,  would  appear  to  have  occurred 
in  A.D.  1410. 

Vikram-Aditya  above  referred  to  is  apparently 
Vikram-Aditya,  the  son  of  Mdn  Singh,  Tomara,  of 
Gualiar,  who  was  killed  in  battle  against  Bdbar, 
the  Moghal  invader,  in  1526,  from  whose  family 
the  Eoh-i-niir  diamond  was  obtained  on  this 
occasion. 

The  five  Pdndava  brothers,  of  whom  Yiidhis- 
thira  was  the  eldest,  would  appear  to  have  been 
Pdrsis,  or  Fire-worshippers.  .^  his  coins  given 
among  those  of  the  kings  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  ?  and  can  it  be  ascertained  what  became 
of  the  two  specimens  referred  to  by  M.  Anquetil 
du  Perron?  K.  R  W.  Ellis. 

Dawliah. 

SiKES  AND  Stkes. — My  ancestors  are  believed 
to  have  been  English  (I  am  American),  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  English  who  spell  the  name 
with  an  t,  a  thing  my  father  was  particularly  obsti- 
nate about.  Is  tnere  any  family  in  Great  Britain 
holding  to  the  Sikes  orthography  ?  I  should  like 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of 
the  name  and  family.  Sikss. 

"  Civet  Cat."— Why  is  a  shop  dealing  in  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  articles  thus  called  7 

Clericus  Rusticus. 

Lbtlakds  of  Lancashire. — I  have  heard  that 
there  is  an  American  branch  of  this  Lancashire 
family,  and  that  the  pedigree  has  been  published. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  across  the  water  may 
help  me  to  a  sight  of  the  book  or  give  some  infor- 
mation. The  name  may  be  variously  spelt  Leland 
or  Leyland.  Josiah  Rose. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Old  French  Engravings.— The  other  day  I 
saw  a  pair  of  large  engravings,  finely  executed, 
apparently  some  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
and  should  be  glad  if  any  correspondent  could  in- 
form me  whether  they  are  valuable  or  scarce. 
The  one  was  entitled,  "  La  M^re  qui  Intercede," 
and  represented  a  mother  asking  forgiveness  for 
her  children  from  their  father,  who  holds  in  his 
hand  a  birch  rod.  The  companion  print  was 
entitled,  "  Les  Enfants  corrig^s  par  I'Affront,"  in 
which  the  same  characters  are  depicted,  and  one 
of  the  children  is  shown  as  partly  undressed, 
whilst  the  other  is  laughing  at  him.  The  mother 
in  this  engraving  has  the  birch  rod  in  her  hand, 
but  is  smiling,  and  evidently  not  intending  to  use 
it.    The  painter's  name  on  the  corner  of  both  is 

♦  Bacbanan'i  Southern  India,  voL  iii.  p.  110. 


Schenau,  and  that  of  the  engraver  Ouvrier. 
Bryan,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Pcdnten  and 
Engravers  (Bohn's  edition,  n.d-X  does  not  mention 
Schenau,  but  states  that  Ouvrier  the  engntver  was 
bom  in  1725,  and  died  in  1754,  adding  that 
Nagler  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  prints  by  him. 

VlRGA. 

William  Drumuond,  a  Scotchman,  was  first 
governor  of  the  infant  colony  of  North  Carolina, 
a  man  **  of  estimable  character,  unsullied  integrity, 
and  signal  ability."  He  afterwards  remov^  to 
Virginia,  where  he  settled,  and,  becoming  interested 
in  the  government,  rendered  himself  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  governor  (Sir  Wm.  Berkley)  by 
the  lively  concern  which  he  always  evinced  in  the 
public  grievances.  Taking  part  in  Bacon's  re- 
bellion (1676),  at  the  dose  of  the  insurrection  he 
**  was  seized,  condemned  without  any  charge  being 
alleged,  and  although  he  had  never  borne  arms; 
and  was  not  permitted  to  defend  himself.  Con- 
demned at  one  o'clock,  he  was  executed  at  four." 
''When  afterwards  the  petition  of  his  widow, 
Sarah  Drummond,  depicting  the  cruel  treatment 
of  her  husband,  was  read  in  the  King's  Council  in 
England,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Finch,  said :  '  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  lawful  to  wish  a  person 
alive,  otherwise  I  could  wish  Sir  William  Berkley 
so,  to  see  what  could  be  answered  to  such  bar- 
barity ;  but  he  has  answered  it  before  this.' " 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  from  the 
hints  which  I  have  given  above,  accord  me  any 
information  with  regt^  to  Drummond's  ancestry 
and  early  life,  and  also  that  of  his  wife  7 

R  P.  R. 

Philadelphia,  U.a 

Hertford,  Berkeley,  Derby,  Berkshire,  &a 
— What  is  the  origin  of  the  pronunciation  of  tiiese 
words  as  if  written  Harford,  Barclay,  Darby,  and 
Barkshire  ?  Is  there  any  derivation  which  justifies 
the  pronunciation,  or  are  the  words,  strictly  speak- 
ing, mispronounced  ? 

At  one  time  Croydon  was  called  Craydon  {eraie^ 
chalk?);  yellow  pronounced  yallow;  certainly, 
cartainly ;  possibly  also  parson  and  person  may  be 
the  same  word.  Is  there  any  analogy  between 
the  pronunciation  of  the  former  and  the  latter 
group  of  words,  or  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  taste  ? 
A.  F.  G.  Leveson  Gower. 

British  Embassy,  Constantinople. 

Printed  Calendars  op  Post-mortem  In- 
quisitions AND  Escheats. — Can  you  tell  me 
where  these  are  to  be  seen?  In  the  Bodleian 
there  are  only  about  four  or  five  volumes. 

W.  F.  C. 

Sir  Thomas  Rothbram,  BBDS.~Can  iudj 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  help  me  to  the  parentage  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rothernm,  Knight,  who  is  described 
as  of  Bedfordshire  and  of  St  Maiy-at-Hill,  London  1 
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He  married  in  London,  at  St.  Anffostine's,  Farring- 
don  Within,  Feb.  17,  1608-9,  EBzabeth,  daughter 
of  Francis  Eyington.  of  Casewiok,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
of  Enfield,  oo.  Middlesex,  and  by  her  had  issue  a 
daugbter,  Elizabeth  Rotheram,  who  was  living 
May  18, 1614,  and  under  age  July  23, 1617. 

Eyxraro  Grbbn,  F.S.A. 
fi«form  Club. 

"Fatherland."— Mr.  Lucas  Collins,  in  his 
Ci€iro  C*  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers ''), 
p.  174,  reprint  1876,  has  :  "  We  are  born  not  for 
ouiaelves  only,  but  for  our  kindred  and  fcUherland*' 
When  did  this  word  first  appear  in  the  language  ? 
lyjsraeli,  in  his  CuriosUiei  of  Literature  (art 
"  History  of  New  Words"),  saya  :— 

"Let  me  claim  the  honour  of  one  pure  neologism.  I 
Teotored  to  introduce  the  term  of  Fatkiv-lavd  to  de- 
scribe our  nataU  $olum.  I  hare  lived  to  see  it  adopted 
by  Lord  Byron  and  by  Mr.  Soutbey.** 

Is  the  claim  a  just  one  ?    C.  M.  Barrow,  B.  A. 

Kares's  "Heraldic  Anomalies.'' — Concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  this  book,  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  archdeacon,  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  on  the  title-pages  of 
both  volumes  of  my  copy,  which  bear  the  book- 

Bof  '•  Robert  Long,  Arm.,"  there  is  written 
Brneath  Tt  matters  not  who"),  ''The  Rev. 
ares,  not  the  archdeacon,"  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  "  from  himself,  R  L."  I  should  like  to 
know  who  the  Rev.  E.  Nares  and  R.  L.  were. 

HiRONDELLE. 

Booksellers'  Signs.— The  twentieth  edition 
of  Dr.  WattVs  Psalms  of  David  was  issued  in  the 
year  1756,  and  the  title-page  bears  the  imprint  :— 

'<  London  :  Printed  for  T.  Longman,  at  the  Ship,  and 
J.  Buckland,  at  the  Buck,  in  Paternoster  Row;  J. 
Waugh  and  W.  Fenner  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  Lombard 
Street;  J.  Ward  at  the  King's  Arms  in  Comhill ;  and 
B.  Dilly  at  the  Hose  and  Crown  In  the  Poultry, 
mdoclvl" 

But  the  twenty-first  edition,  issued  two  years  later, 
viz.  in  1758,  whilst  the  imprint  bears  the  names 
of  the  same  publishers,  omits  the  signs  of  their 
several  shops,  as  given  so  carefully  in  the  former 
edition.  Was  this  the  result  of  some  legal  enact- 
ment forbidding  their  use  at  and  after  the  above 
date,  or  a  probable  agreement  amongst  the  adver- 
tisers themselves  ?  M.  D. 

The  Pope's  Life. — M.  de  S^r  is  said  to  have 
lately  written  that  Mdlle.  Lantard,  who  worked 
so  hard  in  the  cause  of  soldiers  at  Marseilles,  and 
received  the  L^on  of  Honour,  sacrificed  her  life 
for  the  lengthening  of  the  Pope's  days.  I  think 
I  have  heard  three  women  have  done  so.  If  so, 
who  were  the  other  two  ?  K.  H.  B. 

"The  Third  Part  op  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
ORBSS." — Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 


the  date  and  authorship  of  the  above  1  On  the 
title-page  of  the  sixteenth  edition,  published 
1755,  the  third  part  is  said  to  complete  the  whole 
progress,  and  '^  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Bun- 
yan,  author  of  the  first  and  second  parts,"  is  added  ; 
and  on  a  flv-leaf  of  the  same  edition  of  the  third 
part  are  the  words  "  This  is  an  impostor,"  as  far 
as  I  recollect. 

In  the  fifty-first  edition,  published  1772,  the 
name  of  John  Bunvan  appears  on  the  title-page 
of  the  third  part,  tnough  the  internal  evidence 
against  his  bemg  the  author  is  very  strong. 

C.  E.  P. 

Lake  Thirlmerb. — The  most  authentic  name 
of  this  lake  is  given  in  Nicholson  and  Bum's 
History  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  voL  iL 
p.  79  :— 

'*  At  the  foot  of  Wythbnm  there  ia  a  large  and  broad 
meer  or  lake  called  BracJcmeer,  well  furnished  with  pike, 
perch,  and  eels,  being  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  near 
naif  a  mile  broad,  from  the  north  end  whereof  issues 
the  river  Bare,  which  falls  into  Derwent  below  Keswick." 

When  was  the  name  changed  from  Brackmeer  to 
Thirlmere  7  It  has  been  <^ed  Wythbnm  Water 
and  Loathes  Water  in  several  books. 

J.  F.  Crosthwaite. 
Keswick. 

The  Transformation  of  Daphne.— I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  any  old 
painters  who  have  illustrated  this  classical  stoij 
besides  Albano,  Carlo  Maratti,  PoUajuolo,  Louis 
van  Loo,  Kubens,  Nicholas  Poussin»  and  Silvestre. 
Wm.  Underhill, 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 
Thinis  I  to  afyw?/'.— Who  wrote  thisi  I  always 
heard  it  attributed  to  Archdeacon  Bobert  Nares.  In 
the  preface  to  the  tenth  edition  (1826)  it  is  denied  that 
he  wrote  it.  but  in  a  way  which  would  lead  me  to  fancy 
it  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Nares. 

QiBBis  BioAun. 

The  following  are  all  anonymous  and  in  the  British 
Museum:— 

1.  Alfred  Dudley,  or  the  Australian  settlers.    Lend.,  /? 
B.CUrke,1880.    12«.  ^Z  ' 

2.  Alice  Grant Lond.,  Darton  k  Harvey,  1885.       ^ 

8.  Alidia  and  Oloridan,  or  the  offspring  of  Bertha, 

a  romance  of  former  times.  Load.,  Pannier,  1811.  2  vols.  ^ 

4.  Almacks,  a  novel     Lond.,  Saunders  k  O.,  1826.  ^JifTt 
8  vols.,  12* ;  another  edit  1859.     The  LUerary  GautU  2-i^  , 


for  October  28,  1826,  p.  686,  says :— "  A  new  novel, 
said   to  be  (as  is  the   fashion   of  late)   \>j  a  lady 
of  high  rank  in  the    fashionable    world,  is  in   the 
press,  entitled  i4/madb."    There  was  also  published  the    *' 
**  Key  to  Almacks,  reprinted  from  the  Literary  Oasetis  of 

Dec.  9,  1826. Printed  for  Scripps,  Ltt.  &(».  Office, 

1827,"  8",  pp.  16.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  entire  criti- 
cism, the  writer  of  which  beheres  the  work  to  be  by 
a  lady.  It  is  simply  a  critique,  and  no  "  key  "  is  given. 
The  author  of  Almaieks  Revisited  ICharles  White],  bond., 
Saunders  k  O.,  1828,  says  that  bis  norel  was  written  at 
the  same  time  as  Almaels,  which  latter  norel  was  nerer 
read  by  the  author  of  the  former.  There  is  also  "  ThOf 
Ball,  or  a  Glance  at  Ahnaeks,  Lond.,  Colbum,  1829."  Q  [(> 
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/?       5.  Almagro,  a  poem  in  fire  cantos  [motto].    Lond. 

'^     Hodson sold  by  Bohn 1819. 

/2       6.  Aloudin,  princo  of  the  assassins Lond..  Charles 

^    TUt  (and  printed  by)  Holt,  Shalders,  1838. 

Olphar  Hamst. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 
^Securns  judicat  orbis  terramm.'*— Whence  is  this 
famous  theological  phrase  taken  1  W.  F. 

"  The  longest  day  the  year  shall  see 

Has  seen  earth's  joys  and  woes/'  &c.         R. 
'*  Amphibious  monsters. 
Sudden  be  vour  fall ; 
May  man  undam  you. 
And  God  damn  you  all."  E.  W. 

"  Before  a  hunter  tracked  the  wood. 
Or  a  mariner  ploughed  the  seas, 
The  isles  were  green  in  the  solitude 
Of  their  old  primsBTal  trees."  L.  F. 


THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
(6^  S.  viu.  127,  251,  298.) 

A  long  acquaintance  with  "N.  &  Q."  has  led 
me  to  look  upon  it  as  the  source  where  reliable 
information  may  be  found,  although  occasionally 
some  correspondents  may,  from  not  duly  con- 
sulting authorities,  give  in  their  replies  what  is  not 
strictly  correct.  This  I  fear  is  the  case  in  matters 
relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  an  ancient  kingdom 
whose  nistory  is  still  so  little  known  by  those  who 
write  about  it. 

Being  from  home,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  query  at 
p.  127,  out  from  remembrance  I  believe  it  was  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
what  had  been  printed  connected  therewith.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Ward  might  have  greatly  extended  his  list  of 
such  works,  and  more  particularly  those  of  a  more 
modem  date  than  1798.  On  this  subject  I  refer 
him  to  the  .twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Manx 
Society's  Series,  1876,  a  copy  of  which  was,  by  the 
Society,  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  as  it 
did  not  come  under  their  copyright. 

As  to  the  sovereignty,  which  Mr.  Ward  says 
"was  never  purchased  by  Government,"  we  are 
told  by  Coke,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Imtitutea  of 
ihe  Laws  of  England,  "  The  Isle  of  Man  is  no  part 
of  the  kingdom,  but  a  distinct  territory  of  itself" ; 
and  he  further  observes,  "  This  isle  hath  been  an 
ancient  kingdom,  and  the  king^s  writ  runneth  not 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  it  appeareth  in  Calvin's 
case."  This  is  confirmed  in  Wood's  InsHtutef  also 
by  Blackstone,  who  says, "  It  is  a  distinct  territory 
from  England,  and  is  not  governed  by  our  laws, 
neither  doth  any  Act  of  Parliament  extend  to  it, 
unless  it  be  particularly  named  therein."  This 
was  fully  acknowledged  by  an  Act  passed  in  1729, 
the  preamble  of  which  contains  the  remarkable 
deckuration  and  admission  by  Parliament,  "  that  to 
bind  the  Isle  of  Man  it  must  be  referred  to  by 
express  name."    With  respect  to  the  title  of  king 


being  publicly  disavowed  by  an  Earl  of  Derby,  it 
did  not  nec^sanly  follow  that  the  name  of  king  wis 
taken  from  the  earls.  They  had  been  so  styled  in 
their  seals,  and  were  so  titled  by  their  superior 
lords,  which  many  charters  vouch  for.  This  is 
confirmed  in  Mr.  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  for  in 
the  transfer  of  Man  from  the  second  Montacute, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  Sir  William  Scroope,  Eari  of 
Wiltshire,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  tnuisfer 
was  stated  as  including  "a  crown";  and  Wal- 
singham  says  that  the  Lord  of  Man  was  not  only 
called  a  king,  but  that  he  might  be  crowned  with 
a  golden  crown.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  earliest  record  in  the  island,  where  Sir  John 
Stanley  is  styled  "  Knight,  king,  and  lord  of  the 
same,"  as  were  also  several  of  his  successors.  The 
sovereignty  was  not  diminished  by  the  change  of 
name  to  "  lord."  He  had  all  the  privileges  of  a 
sovereign  ;  the  power  of  life  or  death  was  in  his 
hands,  the  appointment  of  his  bishop,  coinage  of 
money,  treasure  trove,  &c. 

To  acquire  these  privileges  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, as  early  as  the  12th  George  I.,  entered  into 
negotiation  for  their  purchase,  in  consequence  of 
the  amount  of  smuggling  into  England  from  the 
island  of  East  India  and  French  goods,  to  coun- 
teract which  a  large  amount  had  to  be  expended 
in  revenue  cutters  without  avail.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  on  this  subject 
that  George  Waldron  had  been  sent  to  the  island 
by  the  British  Grovernment,  at  an  earlier  date,  to 
watch  and  report  on  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  country,  and  to  collect  evidence  and  give 
information  respecting  the  various  Dutch,  Insh, 
and  East  India  vessels  which  were  then  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  many  ports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  landing  their  cargoes,  and  afterwards 
having  them  clandestinely  conveyed  to  various 
ports,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  British  revenue, 
to  an  extent,  as  was  afterwards  stated  by  the 
Attorney  -  General  of  England,  of  upwards  of 
300,000l  a  year. 

To  cany  into  execution  the  contract  of  1726, 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1765,  called  the  Act  of 
Hevestment,  to  purchase  the  island,  under  certain 
exceptions  therein  particularly  mentioned,  for 
70,0002.  The  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  other 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  landed  revenue,  and 
other  manorial  rights,  are  excepted.  These,  and 
any  reserved  sovereign  rights,  were  afterwards 
sold  to  the  British  Crown,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  Act  of  6  George  IV.,  finally  carried  out  in 
1828,  for  the  ftirther  sum  of  4l7,144f.,  a  full  cen- 
tury after  the  first  overture. 

After  the  revestment  in  1765  the  various  Go- 
vernment officials  were  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
but  the  government  of  the  country  was  continued 
as  it  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  and  its  laws 
made  and  promulgated  from  the  Tinwald  Hill,  in 
the  open   air,   by  the  Governor,  Council,   and 
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twenty-four  Keys  of  the  island,  subject  only  to  the 
Crown  of  England  for  their  ratification. 

The  latter  portions  of  your  correspondent  Mona's 
note  are  Tery  erroneous.  The  duties  on  imports 
are  not  the  same  as  in  England.  What  remains 
of  revenue  after  paying  the  CrOTemment  officials, 
with  some  other  charges,  goes  to  the  insular 
reyenue.  The  House  of  Keys  are  now  elected  by 
the  people  entitled  to  vote. 

Much  useful  information  connected  with  the 
Isle  of  Man  will  be  found  in  the  Manx  Society's 
Series,  now  numbering  twenty-six  volumes. 

William  Harrison. 

Bock  Moont,  Isle  of  Man. 

Every  ten  years,  when  the  census  is  taken,  the 
number  of  persons  able  to  speak  Manx  ought  to 
be  noted.  Hitherto  this  has  always  been  neglected. 
About  five  years  ago  I  tried  to  get  some  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  I  was  told  that  the  service 
was  in  Manx  in  only  two  churches,  and  this  only 
once  a  month.  It  would  be  well  if  some  one  re- 
siding in  Man  would  put  on  record  in  "  N.  &  Q" 
some  statistics  respecting  the  Manx  language — the 
number  of  persons  unable  to  speak  English,  the 
number  who  speak  Manx,  to  what  extent  it  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  number  of  churches 
(of  all  denominations)  where  it  is  used. 

Thomas  Stratton.  ■ 

Stoke,  Devonporfc. 


Douglas  Queries  (5*^  S.  viii.  308.)— The  first 
query  by  Hermentrude,  as  to  the  parentage  of 

James,  the  Black  Douglas,  who  was  charged 
with  the  conveyance  of  Bruce's  heart  to  the  Holy 
Land,"  is  easily  answered.  Sir  James  de  Douglas 
was  generally  styled  'Hhe  good  Lord  James  of 
Douglas,"  though  better  known  to  the  English  as 
the  Slack  Douglas,  as  his  name  had  become  so 
terrible  to  the  invaders  of  Scotland  that  the  women 
used  to  frighten  their  children  with  it,  and  say  to 
them,  when  they  behaved  ill,  that  they  would 
"  make  the  Black  Douglas  take  them."  "  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  William,  Lord  of  Douglas  (1288- 
1302),  called  "the  Hardy,"  one  of  the  barons 
present  in  the  Parliament  at  Brigham,  on  March  17, 
1290,  as  "  Guillaume  de  Duglas"  (Rymer's  Fcedera, 
i  731),  who  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  I.  on 
July  6,  1291,  in  the  chapel  of  the  manor  of  Thur- 
ston, county  of  Haddington,  and  again  on  June  10, 
1296,  at  Edinburgh  (R^man  Rolls,  pp.  13,  65,  66), 
as  "nobilis  vir  dominus  Wills,  de  Douglas,  miles." 
His  (second  ?)  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  William  de 
Keth  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  Marischal),  was  mother 
of  James,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  Scotish 
War  of  Independence,  and  who  fell  in  battle  with 
the  Moors  of  Spain,  at  Theba,  in  Andalusia, 
Aug.  25,  1330,  leaving  no  legitimate  issue,  nor, 
indeed,  does  he  appear  to  have  been  married,  by 
any  record  authority. 


2.  William  de  Douglas,  Lord  of  Nithsdale,  was 
illegitimate  son  of  ArSiibald,  *^  the  Grim,"  Lord  of 
Gafloway,  and  (third)  Earl  of  Douglas  (who  died 
in  Feb.,  1401),  and  predeceased  his  father,  being 
assassinated  at  Dantzig  in  1390,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  ^gidia,  by  ms  wife  of  the  same  name, 
the  youngest  and  "  beautiful "  daughter  of 
Robert  II.,  King  of  Scots,  and  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan.  This  Lady  ^gidia 
(or  Giles)  de  Douglas  was  twice  married  :  first  to 
Henry  de  Sancto-Olaro,  Earl  of  Orkney,  second 
earl  of  that  line,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  and 
several  daughters ;  and  secondly  to  Alexander 
Stewart  (by  papal  dispensation,  dated  April  29, 
1418),  wno  is  supposed  to  have  been  third  son  of 
Murdac,  Duke  of  Albany,  beheaded  along  with  his 
father  at  Stirling,  May  25,  1425,  which,  5  it  could 
be  established,  would  open  out  an  interesting 
genealogical  question  (cf.  Hume  of  Godscroft's 
History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus, 
passim;  A.  Stuart's  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Stetvarts,  p.  449  ;  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland ; 
Hay's  Genealogie  of  me  Saintclaires  of  Bosslyn; 
Oricneyinga  Saga,  &c.). 

3.  Whose  daughter  the  noble  "Katherin  of 
Dowglas"  was,  I  regret  myinabilitjr  to  state.  She 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  married  Alexander 
Level  of  Bolunny  (Holinshed's  Historic  of  Scot- 
land, edit.  1577,  p.  384  ;  Bellenden,  &c.).  It 
would  certainly  be  desirable  to  ascertain  to  which 
branch  of  the  family  this  "young  virgin"  and 
"madin"  belonged.  She  is  not  styled  noble  in 
any  history  I  have  examined,  though,  from  her 
attendance  on  the  queen  and  royal  household,  she 
must  almost  certainly  have  been  so.      A.  S.  A. 

Richmond. 

I  fear  but  little  is  known  of  this  heroic  lady's 
story,  beyond  the  fact  of  her  brave  attempt  to 
save  her  sovereign.    Sir  Walter  Scott  only  says 
that  her  arm  was  soon  broken.    Smollett  intro- 
duces her  in  his  tragedy  of  The  Begicide,  under 
the  name  of  Eleonora,  and  makes  her  fall  by  the 
dagger  of  the  conspirator  Grime.    We  may  hope, 
however,  that  this  was  done  only  for  the  sake  of 
adding  new  horror  to  the  scene,  for  in  the  tragedy 
the  queen  is  also  murdered,  and  she,  we  know, 
though  wounded,  lived  to  wreak  a  tremendous 
revenge  upon  the  assassins  of  her  lord  : — 
*'  Heroic  maid  1 
She  to  th'  assaulted  threshold  bravely  ran, 
And  with  her  snowy  arms  supplied  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  entrance ;— but  the  barb'rous  crew 
Broke  in  impetuous— crush'd  her  slender  limb. 
When  Grime,  his  dagger  brandishing,  exclaim'd, 
'  Behold  the  sorceress,  whose  accursed  charms 
Betrav'd  <he  youth,  and  whose  invet'rate  sire 
This  day  reversed  our  fortunes  in  the  field  1 
This  for  revenge ! '—then  plung'd  it  in  her  breast." 
The  Regicide^  Act  v.  sc.  6. 
W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 
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In  Norval  Clyne's  BdUadsfrom  ScoUiih  History 
(Edmonston  &  Douglas,  1863),  in  a  note  to  one  of 
the  poems  haying  for  its  subject  the  heroism  of 
Catharine  Douglas,  it  is  stated  that  she 
*'wa8  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Doaglai  of  Loch- 
leyeu  and  his  wife  Marjery  Lindsay,  daughter  of  Darid, 
Earl  of  Crawford,  and,  subsequently  to  the  slaughter  of 
James,  was  married  to  Alexander  Lorell  of  Bolunny." 
The  reference  is  to  Boece's  History  and  Lord 
Crawford's  Lives  of  the  Lindsays.  A. 

The  Douglas  who  had  charge  of  the  king's  heart 
was  the  "  good  Sir  James,"  who  fell  in  battle  with 
the  Saracens,  Aug.  25,  1330.  He  never  married. 
The  Black  Douglas  was  his  natural  son,  Archi- 
bald, who  afterwards  became  Eari  of  Douglas. 
The  Douglas  who  married  Princess  Egidia  was 
WilUam,  Lord  of  Nithsdale,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Bhick  Douglas.  0.  H. 

The  Nanfan  Family  (2»^  S.  viii.  228,  294, 
357.) — The  query  raised  by  Arhioer  in  these 
pages,  eighteen  years  ago,  does  not  appear  to  have 
oeen  answered,  **  Who  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Cornwall  family  of  NsmfanT'  but  much 
information    was   given  by  Mr.  John    Gouoh 
Nichols,  T.  E.  W.  (probably  the  late  Sir  T.  E. 
Winnington),  and  others,  concerning  Sir  Bichard 
Nanfan,  of  Morton  Court,  Worcestershire,  and  his 
connexion  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.    Various  mem- 
bers of  the  Nan&n  fiunily  are  mentioned  in  these 
communications  ;   but  it  does  not  appear  from 
them  whether  or  not  the  Nanfan  family  is  still  in 
existence.     A  further  note  on  the  subject  may 
perhaps  elicit  a  reply  to  Armiqer's  queiy.    I  have 
before  me  an  original  copy  of  BerroVs  Worcuter 
Joumcdy  No.  4881,  October  11,  1787,  and  among 
its  advertisements  is  one  of  a  sale  by  auction,  in 
Worcester,  "  by  T.  Nanfan."    At  the  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  at  Worcester,  Sept.,  1862,  Mr.  S.  Tucker, 
in  his  paper,  "  Families  of  Worcestershire,  Extinct 
and  Extant,**  briefly  mentioned  the  Nanfans  among 
those  "  well-positioned  families  who  had  belonged, 
or  who  still  <nd  belonc,  to  the  county."   In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  F.S.A., 
said  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  visit 
^m  an  old  man  who  described  himself  as  the  last 
descendant  of  the  Nanfans  of  Birtsmorton,  and 
was  armed  with  books  and  papers,  including  one 
written  by  G^ervaise  Nanfan  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  he  requested  Mr.  Lees's  influence  in 
Oback  for  him  the  familv  estates.    Mr.  D. 
3  considered  the  man  to  be  a  genuine  Nan- 
fan, representing  the  male  line,  but  not  having  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  the  family 
estates.    A  brief  account  of  "  Birts-Morton  Court., 
a  moated  mansion  of  the  Nanfan  family,  whose 
heiress  became  Countess  of  Bellamont,"  together 
with  a  description  of  the  Nanfan  monuments  in 
the  church,  will  be  found  in  Murray's  Handbook 


for  Worcestershire,  p.  129.  Chamb^  in  hk 
Biographical  lUwtrations  of  Worcestershire  (1820), 
omits  to  mention  the  Nan&n  funily. 

C(7THBERT  BsDK. 

St.  Joseph  (5"»  S.  iv.  450 ;  v.  74.)— I  am  not 
aware,  and  do  not  think,  that  the  husband  of  tlie 
Virgin  Mary  has  ever  been  designated  "  Pantlier." 
Voltaire  says  :— 

"  n  est  dit  dans  le  Toldot-JesekiU  que  Jftos  £tutffli 
d*une  nomm^  Mirja,  marine  dam  Betiiltem  k  vb  panm 
homme  nomin6  Jocanam.  D  y  aTait  dans  le  voionage 
un  loldat  dont  le  nom  6taat  Joseph  Panther,  hoaune 
d'une  riche  taille,  et  d'une  assez  grande  b^uit^;  11 
devient  amoureux  de  Mirja.  ou  Maria  (car  lea  H^reux, 
n'exprimant  point  lea  voyeUes,  prenaient  souvent  mi  a 
pour  un  t),"  ke.—Examen  Important  de  Mihrd  BoUMg- 
broke,  chap.  x. 

The  book  cited  by  Voltaire,  first  printed  in 
Hebrew  at  Altorf  in  1681,  was  published  in 
English  by  R.  Carlile  (London,  1823,  8vo.),  under 
the  title  of  The  Oospel  according  to  the  Jewe^  eaUed 
Toldoih  Jesu,  the  Generations  ofJeeus.  Nowfi^^ 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,    In  chap.  L  we  read : 

"  2.  For  there  sprung  up  a  certain  proflinte  worth- 
less fellow,  from  tne  lopped-down  stem  of  the  tribe  of 
Judab,  and  his  name  was  Joseph  Pandora. 

**Z,  He  was  of  a  lofty  stature,  strong,  and  of  un- 
common beauty ;  and  he  had  passed  the  greatest  pari  of 
his  life  in  adultery  and  undeaoness,  in  robbery  and  ia 
violence,"  &c. 

The  scandalous  story,  with  every  imaginable 
amplification  of  detail,  will  be  found  in  CSusnt 
QtuUri^me  of  the  celebrated  licentious  poem.  La 
Guerre  des  Dieux,  under  the  heading,  '^Histoire 
du  Juif  Panther,  de  Marie,  et  de  Joseph."  See 
(Euvres  dEvariste  Parity,  Paris,  1808,  5  vda. 
18mo.  (tom.  v.  p.  70). 

The  former,  I  will  not  say  the  Christian,  name 
of  this  Jewish  Lothario  being  "Joseph"  may  have 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  surname  of  St^ 
Joseph  was  "Panther."  William  Bates. 

Binningham. 

"  The  Dialogues  op  Pope  Gregory  I."  (6^  S. 
viii.  428.)— Perhaps  the  following  notes  may  be 
of  service  to  your  correspondent  C.  F. 

The  author  of  the  above  work  was  St.  Gr^gcny, 
the  first  Pope  of  that  name,  commonly  called  *'  ^ 
Great.'*  He  was  bom  about  540,  made  Pope  in 
590,  and  died  604  His  writings  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  any  other  Pope.  The  edition 
Srinted  at  Venice  in  1487  by  Andrea  di  Torresani 
e  Asola,  the  father-in-law  of  Aldus,  appears  to  be 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  Italian  trandation.  Fia 
Domenico  Cavalca,  the  translator,  was  himself  Uie 
author  of  several  works,  and  died  1342.  Tlus 
edition,  like  other  Italian  ones,  contains  a  life  d 
St.  Gregory. 

The  Dialoguee  are  divided  into  four-books  :  the 

first  and  third  treat  of  the  virtuous  acts  and 

miracles  of  the  Italian  fiEtthers ;  the  second  of  the 

life  and  miracles  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  the  fooith 
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of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  also  the  eternal  life 
of  the  blessed,  with  the  miserable  condition  of 
those  in  the  infernal  regions. 

The  dialogues  were  between  St.  Gregory  and 
his  deacon  Peter.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
afterwards  Abbot  of  Fondi,  but  he  is  probably  the 
same  Peter  who  is  said  to  have  followed  St.  Gre- 
gory from  the  convent  to  Rome,  and  interposed 
after  his  death  to  save  his  writings  from  the  mob, 
who  had  commenced  to  burn  them. 

An  English  translation,  by  P.  W.,  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  1608,  12mo.  Watt,  in  the  Bibt,  Brit, 
says,  "  The  style  of  the  dialogues  is  low,  and  they 
are  full  of  fabulous  miracles  and  incredulous 
stories.**  W.  Hy.  Rylands. 

The  edition  of  this  work  printed  at  Venice, 
A.D.  1487,  is  an  Italian  version  of  the  original 
Latin  work,  as  I  find  in  Brunet's  Manuel, 
The  Latin  original  was  first  printed  circa  1470, 
Moguntiae  (Petr.  Schoeffer),  bearing  the  title, 
Dialogorum  Lihri  IV,  It  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  during  the  middle  ages,  containing 
a  series  of  miraculous  stories  and  legends.  An 
early  French  version  of  it  was  edited  last  year  by 
Foerster  (Halle).  An  Icelandic  version,  still  un- 
published, is  preserved  at  Copenhagen.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  version,  by  King  Alfred  the  Great, 
is  preserved  at  Oxford,  and  wfll,  I  hope,  be  edited 
by  me  next  year.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Lord  Eldon  as  a  Buttress  of  the  Church 
(S*^  S.  viiL  447.)— This  joke  will  be  found  in  Joe 
Miller's  Jats  (edit.  1739),  No.  60.  It  is  there 
fathered  on  a  Sir  B — ch— r  W — y  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

G.  W.   TOMLINSON. 
Huddersfield. 

[Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  was  the  fifth  baronet  and  an 
M.P.  He  married  Diana  Rolle,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1696,  and  died  in  1726.  Lord  Campbell,  in  bis  Life  of 
Lord  Bldont  applies  the  ancient  story  to  the  latter  in 
this  form :  "  On  an  occasion  when  his  merits  were  dis* 
CQseed  among  tome  lawyers,  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Chancellor  extolled  him  as  a  pillar  of  the  Church.  '  "So,* 
retorted  another, '  he  may  be  one  of  the  buttresses,  bat 
certainly  not  one  of  its  pillars,  for  he  is  nerer  seen  huside 
its  walla.*"  Campbell  accuses  his  predecessor  on  the 
woolsack  of  being  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  states 
that  by  a  certain  devout  manner  he  excited  a  suspicion 
of  hypocrisy,  to  which  his  biographer  thinks  he  was  not 
justly  liable.  Campbell  adds :  "  He  never  was  present 
at  public  worship  in  London  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
•ther.  Pleading  in  miti^tion  before  Lord  EUenborough 
that  he  '  attended  pubhc  worship  in  the  country,'  he 
received  this  rebuke, '  As  if  there  were  no  God  in  town.' "] 

The  Rev.  Pharamus  Fieknes  (5*  S.  yiii.  447.) 
— ^Pharamus  Fiennes  matriculated  at  Oxford,  from 
New  College,  Dec.  14,  1666,  aged  nineteen,  as  son 
of  Bichard  Fiennes,  of  Broughton,  co.  Oxford, 
pacing  the  fees  of  an  "Anniger's"  son.  The 
printed   CaiaXogut  of  Oraduates  gives   him  no 


minor  degrees,  but  assigns  him  that  of  B.C.L., 
April  29,  1674.  His  parents  are  named  in  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  (or  was)  on  a  brass 
plate  round  a  white  freestone  gravestone  in 
Broughton  Church  :— 

"  Here  lyeth  the  bo<dy  of  the  Honourable  Mai^,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Fiennes,  Esq.,  daughter  and  heire  of 
Andrews  Burrell,  Es(}.,  of  Wisbeach^in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  county  of  Cambridge :  She  dyed  the  17*^  of  Aprill, 
1669." 

This  Richard  Fiennes  was  fourth  son  of  William, 
first  Viscount  Say  and  Sale,  and  is  said  to  hare 
died  in  1674.  By  a  second  wife  he  was  father  of 
Rev.  Richard  Fiennes,  who  was  father  of  Richard, 
sixth  and  last  Viscount  Say  and  Sele  of  that  name. 

J.  L.  C. 

"  The  Turkish  History  "  (5"»  S.  viii.  426)  may 
surely  be  taken  literally.  Richard  Knolles  pub- 
lished his  Generall  History  of  the  TurheSy  London, 
printed  by  Adam  Islip,  "with  title  and  heads  by 
Lawrence  Johnson,  an  engraver  unnoticed  bv 
Walpole,"  in  1603  (v,  Bohn,  Bibl  Manual,  s.v,% 
and  a  seventh  edition,  as  it  appears  to  be,  with  a 
continuation  by  Sir  I?aul  Rycaut,  was  published 
in  3  vols.,  folio,  London,  1687-1700.  The  work 
was  therefore  popular,  and  might  veiy  well  be  re- 
auired  by  a  nobleman  for  his  library  in  1715.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  No.  1"22  of  the  Rambler,  passes, 
Bohn  says,  "a  very  high  (by  some  thought  an 
injudicious  and  ill-founded)  eulogium  on  this 
work"  (Bohn,  s.v.) ;  but  if  any  one  will  only  read 
the  book  he  will  find  a  narrative,  terse,  vivid,  and 
far  more  graphic  than  Robertson's,  Hume's,  or 
Smollett's,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by  Gibbon, 
Macaulay,  or  Carlyle.  The  coincidence  of  the 
name  of  Islip  in  the  letter  with  that  of  the  printer 
of  the  first  edition  is  curious  enough  to  warrant 
the  query  whether  any  connexion  between  the 
famihes  can  be  traced.  E.  A.  D. 

Sallyport  at  Windsor  Castle  (5**»  S.  viiL 
429.)— The  passage  discovered  near  the  Garter 
Tower  led  out  into  the  fields  near  the  Castle. 
Another  subterranean  passage,  cut  through  the 
chalk  rock,  was  discovered  about  the  year  1862 
under  the  York  Tower,  which  tradition  said  led  to 
Bumhara  Abbey.  It  was  evident  from  its  position 
and  character  that  it  was  merely  a  sallyport,  con- 
necting the  interior  of  the  existing  defences  (about 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.)  with  the  bottona  of  the 
ancient  ditch  which  protected  the  Castle  in  those 
days  on  three  sides.  To  satisfy  antiquarianB,  how- 
ever, a  detachment  of  sappers  and  miners  was 
employed  to  follow  up  the  passage  in  1867,  which 
was  found,  as  was  expected,  to  terminate  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  counterscarp  in  a  stone  gateway. 
A  gallery  was  then  driven  through  the  filled-in 
ground,  across  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  until  the 
foot  of  the  ancient  counterscarp  was  reached,  and 
on  that  side,  as  well  as  on  the  escarp  side,  no  trace^ 
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of  an  opening  was  found.  The  matter  was  thus 
set  at  rest,  although  it  was  not  likely  that  a  tunnel 
would  be  made  under  the  Thames,  through  its 
porous  gravel  bed,  and  in  a  line  with  the  ford 
which  was  then  the  line  of  direct  communication 
with  Bumham,  not  to  speak  of  such  a  work  being 
impossible  of  execution  in  those  days,  viz.,  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  under  a  river  and  through 
a  level  counti^  little  better  than  a  marsh.  A  third 
passage  of  the  same  character  was  also  found  by 
the  sappers  in  their  search,  which  led  into  the 
eastern  ditch.  Henry  F.  Ponsonbt. 

Christopheb  Milton  (5**»  S.  viii.  387.) — It 
was  the  rule  that  all  who  were  promoted  to  the 
Bench  should  be  of  the  rank  of  serjeant.  When 
King  James,  in  1686,  displaced  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Mountague,  Sir  T.  Jones,  Sir  J.  Charlton, 
and  Sir  E.  Neville,  they  were  replaced  by  Sir  E. 
Atkins,  Sir  H.  Bedingfield,  Sir  S.  Lutwyche,  and 
Serjeant  Heath,  all  of  whom  had  been  Serjeants 
for  several  ^ears.  A  week  later  there  was  a  call 
of  new  Serjeants,  when  ten  were  appointed  ;  but 
of  these  only  two,  Christopher  Milton  and  John 
Powell,  were  at  once  advanced  to  the  Bench.  Such 
a  sudden  rise  was  not  illegal,  but  uncommon. 

Many  writers  like  Toland  {Life  of  Milton^  1699, 
p.  10)  err  when  they  say  of  Christopher  Milton 
that  after  the  civil  wars  no  notice  was  taken  of  him 
till  James  II.,  for  on  the  Restoration  he  was 
appointed  in  the  new  charter  of  Ipswich  Deputy 
Recorder  of  that  town.  Toland  adds,  with  un- 
necessary ill  nature,  that  he  was  not  a  judge  long, 
for  ^^  he  quickly  had  his  quiettis  est,  as  his  master 
not  long  after  was  deposed  for  his  mal-administra- 
tion  by  the  people  of  England."  As  regards  his 
appointment  Phillips,  his  nephew,  says,  in  his  Life 
of  Milton,  1694,  that  Christopher,  "  for  his  known 
integrity  and  ability  in  the  law,  was  by  some  per- 
sons of  quality  recommended  to  the  king,  and  at  a 
call  of  Serjeants  received  the  coif,  and  the  same 
day  was  sworn  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer." 

Johnson  {Life  of  Milton,  p.  2)  says  of  the  ter- 
mination of  his  judgeship  that,  "  his  constitution 
being  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired  before  any 
disreputable  compliance  became  necessary."  The 
facts  as  given  by  Foss  appear  to  be  these.  He 
was  sworn  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1686  (the  very  day  he  received  the  coif), 
being  then  aged  seventy-one.  On  the  17th  of 
April  in  the  following  year  he  was  removed  to  the 
Common  Pleas  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  1688, 
being  then  seventy-three  years  old,  he  had  a  writ 
of  ease,  with  a  continuance  of  his  salary,  on  account 
of  his  age.  This  was  some  months  before  King 
James's  abdication,  and  was  not  a  dismissal,  but 
an  honourable  retirement.         Edward  Solly. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  Toland,  even 
as  Mr.  Ward  quotes  it,  to  imply  that  the  creation 
of  Christopher  Milton  on  the  same  day  a  serjeant 


and  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and 
knighting  him  was  a  thing  singular.  Mr.  Ward 
has  not  stated  in  what  edition  the  words  are  as  be 
quotes  them.  In  the  "  Life  "  prefixed  to  Milton's 
Prose  Works,  3  vols,  fo.,  Amsterdam,  1698,  p.  6, 
and  in  the  reprint  of  the  "  Life,"  8vo.,  London, 
1761,  p.  6,  the  words  are  actually  "  knighting  him 
of  course,"  J.  F.  Maesh. 

Hardwick  Hoose,  Ohepstow. 

Recent  Inventions  {b^  S.  viiL  429.)— Con- 
tent simply  to  eat  my  peck  of  dirt  and  die,  I  wifl 
not  seek  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  opened  out  by 
H.  W.'s  query,  but  would  merely  suggest  that 
allusion  may  possibly  be  made  m  the  passage 
referred  to— 1.  To  Bouquet  de  Millefleurs,  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  gathered  from  the  drainingi 
of  cow  hovels ;  2.  To  the  aniline  dyes  (thoogn 
coal  tar  might  object  to  be  stigmatized  as  dirt) ; 
and  3.  To  the  manufiicture  of  "  the  best  Epping* 
from  Thames  sewage.  Under  certain  conditions 
of  tide  this  hideous  compound, 

"  Larded  with  the  grease 
Of  thirty  thousand  dinners/' 
is  subjected  to  anxious  scrutiny  by  the  "  pickers 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles"  who  live  along  the 
shore,  and  butter  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  their  investigations.  Whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  unless  I 
mistake,  the  "commissioner"  of  some  medical 
paper  has  recently  absolved  them  from  this  charge. 

W.  F.  R 

The  Red  Dragon  of  Wales  (5*^  S.  viiL  429.) 
—That  rather  unreliable  book,  Branet's  Begal 
Armorie  of  Great  Britain,  gives  the  foUowii^ 
account  of  it  (p.  123) : — 

"  The  city  of  Avalonia  (Glastonbury}  bore  the  standard 
of  the  Roman  dragon,  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
TorriduB  or  Tor  by  the  Latin  name  ruber,  or  red  dragon. 
The^monster  watof  afiery  r0c{  colour,  allasive  to  Tor, 
the  god  of  fire,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  Anewrin,  a 
Oambrian  bard,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Hen- 
gist  This  bard  composed  odes,  called  Oododin,  on  the 
slaughter  of  the  Britons  by  the  Jutes,  from  A.&  474  to 
510,  in  vrhich  he  described  Hengist,  a  prince  wearing 
emblems  and  a  golden  torque  or  gorget,  when  he  fought 
against  the  red  dragon,  and  Arthur,  the  King  of  the 
Britons,  who  held  hia  court  at  Aralonia." 

It  is  never  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

HiRONDBLLK. 

The  red  dragon  on  a  green  mount  was  first 
introduced  amongst  the  royal  badges  by  King 
Henry  VII.,  our  first  Tudor  sovereign,  in  allasion 
to  his  descent  from  Cadwallader.  It  was  approved 
by  King  Gieorge  III.  in  Council,  Nov.  5,  1800,  as 
the  royal  badge  of  Wales.  C.  H. 

"ToBER  NA  Fuosich"  (5«»  S.  viii.  435.)— I 

have  a  dim  recollection  that  Mr.  Clough  once  told 

me  he  had  never  seen  the  name  written,  and  that 

I  he  had  made  the  best  attempt  he  could  at  repre- 
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senting  the  soand.  It  was  said  to  mean  ''The 
"WeU  of  the  Baims."  T.  F.  K 

Adverbs  :  "Overly"  (5*^^  S.  viiL  406.)--Thi8 
adverh  is  used  by  Bishop  Hall,  Satires^  bk.  iii. 
sat.  3:— 

"  The  conrteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast 
With  hollow  words  and  overly  request." 

Overly  is  slight  and  saperficiaL  Thus  Baret  in  his 
AlvearUy  1576,  **  *  perfunctorie  istud  facis' ;  thou 
doest  this  overlie^  or  onely  for  an  outward  shew." 
Hall  uses  the  word  again  in  his  Quo  Vadisf 
(p.  119):- 

**  So  hare  we  seen  a  hawk,  cast  off  at  a  hernshaw,  to 
look  and  lly  a  quite  other  way ;  and,  after  many  careless 
and  overly  fetches,  to  tour  up  unto  the  prey  intended." 

(Note  by  Singer,  Hall's  Worksy  Oxford,  Talboys, 
1839,  voL  xiL  p.  194.)  Halliwell  also  quotes 
Hollyband's  Dictionaries  1693:  "I  will  doe  it, 
but  it  shal  be  overly  done,  or  to  be  ridden  of  it " ; 
and  Sanderson's  Sermons^  1689,  p.  61 :  "He 
prayeth  but  with  an  overly  desire,  and  not  from 
the  deep  of  his  heart "  (Halliwell,  Archaic  Diet,), 

E.  A.  D. 

Wild's  Nameless  Poem  (6*^  S.  viiL  368.)— 
The  poem  about  which  Jabez  inquires  will  be 
found  on  p.  127  of  Gris wold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
AmericOy  Philadelphia,  1856.  It  is  by  Richard 
Henry  Wilde,  an  author  whose  fame  does  not 
appear  to  have  travelled  so  far  as  this  country. 
The  verses,  like  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  in  the 
volume  above  mentioned,  are  characterized  rather 
by  elegance  than  vigour  or  originality.  This  is 
said  in  no  disparagement  of  the  Transatlantic 
Muse  ;  we  cannot  get  an  Emerson  or  Poe,  nor  even 
a  Longfellow,  every  day. 

Will  you  also  allow  me  space  to  add  to  the  very 
interesting  note  by  Mr.  F.  Tiedeman  (b^  S.  viii. 
383)  on  "  Koscziusko  and  *  Finis  Polonise,' "  that 
Lelewel,  the  great  national  historian,  entirely 
ignores  the  anecdote  ?  The  story  has  a  very  French 
"ring"  about  it,  the  words  being  probably  put 
into  Latin  owing  to  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
statements  of  travellers  that  dog-Latin  was  the 
normal  language  of  a  Pole.  It  was  a  great  deal  in 
use,  no  doubt,  but  there  are  many  interesting  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  all  the 
letters  of  the  uxorious  John  Sobieski  to  his  wife 
during  the  siege  of  Vienna  were  written  in  Polish, 
although  she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  probably 
had  the  usual  antipathy  of  her  nation  to  the  study 
of  other  languages. 

Mr.  Tiedeman  is  right  in  his  complaint  about 
the  ludicrous  way  in  which  Dutch  names  are 
treated  in  this  country.  Many  more  could  be 
added  to  the  instance  he  cites.  What  shall  we  say 
of  people  talking  about  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
which  is  neither  Flemish  nor  German,  but  a  gro- 
tesque mixture  of  both?    Again,  look   at  the 


terrible  gibberish  Scott  puts  into  the  mouth  of  any 
Dutchmen  or  Germans  he  introduces,  and  how  is 
it  possible  that  a  man  so  well  read  should  have 
made  the  burghers  of  Li^ge  talk  Flemish  ? 

W.   R.   MORFILL. 

Compare  the  following,  from  Alexander  Smith's 
City  Poems  (1857),  p.  32  :— 
"Round  selfish  shores  for  ever  moans  the  hurt  and 
wounded  sea." 

This  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  it  looks  as 
though  Smith  had  read  the  "  Nameless  Poem." 

J.  W.  W. 

Scottish  Statutes  {6^  S.  viii.  348.) — A  notice 
of  the  strange  mode  prescribed  for  measuring  the 
free  space  for  salmon  will  be  found  in  the  Anti- 
quary,  at  the  end  of  chap.  viiL  (voL  i.  p.  116,  ed. 
1829).  F.  S.  R. 

The  White  Rose  of  Scotland  (5*^  S.  viiL 
381.) — A.  S.  A.  says  Margaret  Cradock,  or  Cradoc, 
married  as  her  third  husband  "  Sir  W.  Bawdrip, 
Knight,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known,"  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband,  Sir  Richard  Herbert. 
In  a  pedigree  of  the  Herberts  which  I  have,  I  find 
that  Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coalbrook  (or  Cold- 
brook),  Knight,  of  Ewias,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradoc,  and 
"loidow  of  Sir  William  Bawdriss,  Knight,  of  Pen- 
mark,  CO.  Glamorgan.  Of  this  marriage  there 
were  two  sous,  from  the  elder  of  whom  descend 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Carnarvon ;  the  second 
being  Sir  George  Herbert  of  Swansea.       S.  H. 

Epsom. 

QuiCKBEAM  (5«^  S.  viii.  386.)— I  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  Elisha  Coles's  English-Latin  Dictionary, 
fifteenth  edition,  1749 :  "The  quick-beam,  quicken- 
tree,  ornus,  sorbus  sylvestris  Alpina." 

W.  R.  Tate. 

Blandford  St  Mary,  Dorset. 

Btron's  Friends,  &c.  {6^  S.  viii.  389.)— Wood- 
ward and  Cates*s  Encyclopasdia  of  Chronology, 
1872,  has  the  following  :  "  Dallas,  Charles  Robert, 
miscellaneous  writer  ;  b.  in  Jamaica,  1754 ;  d.  at 
Havre,  20  Nov.,  1824.  Recollections  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Byron,  1824;  History  of  the  Maroons, 
1803-4."  Laycauma. 

"  Smashing  "  (5*^  S.  viiL  349.)— Mr.  Bright- 
well  majr  be  assured  that  "  to  smash  "  (=to  pass 
counterfeit  coin)  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  It  is  simply  a 
bit  of  criminals'  argot,  used  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land alike,  as  your  correspondent  may  satisfy  him- 
self if  he  will  attend  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
during  the  trial  of  the  "  Mint  cases." 

Middle  Templar. 

Gainsborough's  Portrait  of  Dodd  (6*^  S. 
viii.  388.)— No  doubt  the  Rev.  Mr.^Weedon  was 
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wrong  in  supposing  that  C^insboroucb's  was  the 
only  portrait  of  Dr.  Dodd,  for  there  is  one  by  J. 
Russell  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  the  portrait  given  in  the 
Commonplace  Book  of  the  Bible.  That  work 
Locke  had  nothing  to  do  with ;  the  notes  attributed 
to  him  were  by  Ralph  Cudworth.  There  are 
three  engrayings  of  him :  one  by  Trotter  in  a  small 
circle,  and  another  in  a  small  oval,  done  by  Trotter 
after  Dodd's  death  eleven  years,  namely  in  1788, 
and  an  oval-framed  one  by  J.  Walker,  1777. 

C.  A.  Ward. 
Mayfair. 

Nursery  Rhthe  Book  (5***  S.  viiL  369.)— A 

lady  has  informed  me  that  she  possesses  the  book 

inquired  for,  Rural  Scenes;  or,  a  Peep  into  (he 

Country  for  Good  Children,  printed  by  Darton  & 

Harvey,  Gracechurch  Street,  m  1806,  but  being  an 

old  family  curiosity,  she  does  not  wish  to  part  with 

it.    As  the  querist  may  require  the  remainder  of 

the  rhyme,  I  quote  it  entire,  and  shall  be  glad  to 

procure  any  other  abstract  he  may  desire  to  have : 

"  *  Pray,  my  good  man,  how  do  you  sell  your  ducki  a 

pairV 

'  Four  shillings,  ma'am ;  and  very  fine  ducks  they  are.' 

'  Four  shillings !     1  wonder  yon  *re  not  atham'd  to 

ask  it. 
Pray  pat  your  fine  ducks  back  sgain  into  the  basket. 
'Tis  a  vile  imposition  1    Stop  a  bit,  let  me  see  ; 
Oome,  will  you  let  me  have  the  pair  for  three  and 

three  r 
'  I  can't  do  It,  ma'am;  I  assure  you  they  cost  me  more. 
They  're  none  of  your  skinny  poultry  fed  at  the  barn- 
door. 
Feel  the  weight  of  this  duck,  ma*am ;  do  iust  feel ; 
That  was  fed  three  times  every  day  with  barley-meal ! ' 
'  Well,  let 's  have  them ;  though,  indeed,  I  'm  very  un- 
willing. 
Here's  a  crown   pieee;   now,   can  you  give  me  a 
shilling  r 

•  Yes,  ma'am,  a  very  good  one,  which  I  've  just  now 

taken  ; 
And  if  them  there  ducks  don't  please  you,  I  'm  very 
much  mistaken.' 

*  Well,  send  them  home  at  once,  or  I  won't  deal  here 

To   Mr.  Smart's,    Taylor  and  Habit-maker,   Button 
Lane.' " 

Kingston. 

Bural  Scenes;  or,  a  Peep  into  (he  Country,  I 
remember,  was  in  1  voL  small  8vo.,  well,  though 
somewhat  quaintly,  illustrated  with  steel  engrav- 
ings. I  much  wish  I  could  procure  a  copy.  If 
some  enterprising  publisher  would  reproduce  a  fac- 
simile of  our  old  favourite,  I  think  many  would 
find  it  a  refreshing  change  from  the  high-pressure 
religious  sentimentality  and  sensational  secular 
literature  which  our  children  feed  upon. 

E.  R.  W. 

Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  were  the  authors  of  Rural 
Scenes;  or,  a  Pe^  into  the  Country,  London, 
Harvey  &  Darton,  Gracechurch  Street,  n.  d.  It  con- 
tains the  delightful  doggerel  of  which  Mr.  Stander- 


wicE  is  in  search,  and  much  besides  which  chimed 
me  as  a  child,  and  lingers  still  in  odd  comers  of 
my  memory.  St.  Swithin. 

I  understand  that  Jarrolds  have  brought  Rural 
Scenes;  or,  a  Peep  into  the  dmntry,  out  again 
somewhat  recently,  but  whether  in  its  ori^nal 
quaintness  of  expression  and  of  illustrations  I 
know  not.  K  A.  B. 

[Miss  J.  Cubths,  Leasam,  Rye,  Sussex,  writes:  "If 
Mr.  Standirwiok  will  send  his  address,  I  shall  be  moat 
happy  to  lend  him  the  nursery  rhyme  book  he  asks  for."] 

Medb's  Letters  to  Stutbvillb  (5**»  S.  viiL 
389.)— The  letters  of  Rev.  Joseph  Mede  to  Sir 
Martin  Stuteville,  which  are  quoted  in  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland's  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  are 
printed  in  The  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  L, 
edited  by  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, Consort  of  George  L,  Lond.,  1848,  8vo.  The 
originals  of  these  letters  will  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harleian  MS.  390.  Mr.  B^ar- 
KEER  should  not  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  reproduction. 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

Queen  Anne's  Gate,  8.W. 

St.  Lewis  of  Granada  (5*^  S.  viiL  368.)— 
H.  A.  W.  may  like  to  see  what  is  said  of  Francis 
Meres  in  Wood's  Fasti  Ox.,  an.  1593,  foL  10. 

Ed.  Marshaix. 

The  Founder  of  Wadham  College  (5*  S. 
viiL  420.) — The  printed  information  about  NichcJas 
Wadham  being  very  scanty,  it  is  possible  that 
even  the  following  few  particulars  may  be  of  service 
to  Mr.  G.  Garwood.  John  Wadham,  of  Merri- 
field,  Ilton  parish,  Somerset,  married  Joan, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Tregarthian,  of 
Court,  St  Stepben's-in-Brannell.  Cornwall,  and 
widow  of  John  Kellaway.  She  died  in  1581,  and 
was  buried  in  Branscombe  Church,  Somerset 
Nicholas  Wadham,  the  offspring  of  this  marriage, 
was  born  at  Merrifield  in  1536,  but  an  inscription 
on  his  portrait  at  Wadham  says  that  he  was  sixty- 
three  in  1595.  He  was  educated  either  at  Christ 
Church  or  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  and  dying 
Oct  20,  1609,  was  buried  at  Ilminster.  He 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Petrc. 
She  in  1612,  in  accordance  with  her  husband's 
desire,  founded  Wadham  College  with  his  property 
and  a  portion  of  her  own,  and  dying  May  16, 1618, 
in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  was  buried  at  Ilchester. 
Nicholas  Wadham  had  no  brothers,  and  left  no 
issue.  For  an  account  of  the  marriages  of  his 
three  sisters,  the  inquirer  is  referred  to  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon  (ed.  1810),  pp.  748-762. 

The  Authors  of  the  *^  Bibliotheca 
cornubiensis." 

«  Scry  of  Fowls  *»  (5^  S.  vui.  147,  293,  4ia)— 
Surely  scry  means  cry.    Skinner  makes  a  sad  mess 
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of  his  attempted  explanation ;  for,  after  saying  that 
the  word  has  this  meaning,  he  gives  as  his  autho- 
rity Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  whom  he  calls  Bams, 
and  adds,  "  tox  . . .  caetum  avium  significat."  As 
Mr.  Marsh  (ante,  p.  147)  truly  observes :  "  The  cry 
of  fowls  is  one  thing,  and  a  flock  of  fowls  is  another/' 
What  is  the  "  Yorkshire  document "  thus  vaguely 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Marsh  ?  And  is  the  picture 
which  it  describes  accessible?  As  far  as  Dame 
Juliana  Bemers  is  concerned,  she  evidently  uses 
the  word  scry  in  the  sense  of  cry,  for  she  is  con- 
trasting the  quiet  pleasures  of  the  angler  with  the 
noises  which  other  sportsmen  occasion,  "  whyche 
me  semyth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of  houndys, 
the  blastes  of  homys,  and  the  scrye  of  foulis,  that 
hunters,  fawkeners,  and  foulers  can  make."  I 
quote  her  words  from  the  introductory  essay  to 
Major's  edition  of  Walton's  AnglcTy  1824. 

J.  Dixon. 

Clocks  in  Spain  (5«»  S.  viii.  187,  276.)— The 
peculiarity  mentioned  by  Mr.  Vyvyan  is  not  con- 
fined to  clocks  in  Spain,  but  is  often  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Continent,  in  the  colonies,  and  else- 
where. Clocks  having  a  double  strike  are  for  the 
most  part  manufactured  at  Morez,  a  village  on  the 
borders  of  France  and  Switzerland.  I  have  no 
books  of  reference  with  me  here,  but  I  am  told 
that  the  place  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 
Two  of  the  principal  clock-makers  in  the  district 
are,  I  believe,  Prost  and  La  Croix.  Their  work  is 
generally  good. 

The  advantage  of  the  double-striking  system 
seems  to  me  very  apparent,  as  a  second  chance  is 
thus  given  of  hearing  the  hour  strike,  which  is 
especially  convenient  when  applied  to  church  and 
turret  clocks  in  villages  or  scattered  country  dis- 
tricts. A.  F.  G.  Leveson  Gower. 

British  Embassy,  Constantinople. 

** Haw-haw"  (5*»»  S.  viL  246  ;  viiL  336.)— The 
modem  harv-haw,  or  horhaf  fence,  can  haidly  be 
connected  with  the  old  Northern  haugh^  whatever 
Walker  or  others  may  say.  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary  has,  "  Haughy  low-lying,  flat  ground  ; 
properly  by  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  such  as  is 
often  overflowed.     Gael,  aughy  Islandic  hage,  a 

eice  of  pasture."  This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
own  m  the  Scottish  Lowlands  and  in  the 
adjacent  border  of  Northumberland.  The  change 
of  pronunciation,  as  much  as  the  leaving  off  old 
words,  has  caused  of  late  much  confusion  between 
it  and  other  words.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of 
his  novels,  describes  a  tournament,  which  he  says 
"  took  place  on  a  haugh  near  the  Castle  "  (on  the 
Border,  I  think,  in  Northumberland).  So  the 
word  should  not  be  considered  quite  obsolete.  It 
is  preserved  in  the  names  of  many  places,  where 
its  descriptive  fidelity  can  be  traced.  On  the  plain 
of  PhiliiNiaugh  a  battle  was  fought,  historical  in 
Seotiand.    In  the  meadowy  valley  of  Fetherstone- 


haugh  a  stone  monument  was  reared  to  the  memory 
of  the  fathers,  or  fore-elders  (so  the  name  is 
accounted  for).  In  the  old  ballads,  and  to  Words- 
worth's time,  haugh  is  a  word  of  clear  description, 
and  of  beautiful  association :  "  Leader  Haughs 
and  Yarrow,"  the  meadowy  borders  of  the  rivers 
Leader  and  Yarrow,  each  of  these  names  probably 
given  before  enclosures  were  made,  and  having^ 
little  to  do  with  ownership.  We  have  not  the 
word,  but  our  equivalent  is  the  Danish  ing^ 
meadow.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Mandril  (5"»  S.  viii.  186,  295.)— The  word 
"  mandril"  is  very  common  among  the  Birminghauk 
traders,  but  not  exactly  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Radcliffe.  I  never  heard  a  pick  called  a  man- 
dril, but  a  mandril  is  a  piece  of  steel  or  iron  used 
to  fashion  any  articles  made  of  metal.  Thus  there 
are  straight  mandrils,  taper  mandrils,  &c. 

All  metal  tubes  for  pencil-cases,  or  for  other 
fancy  articles,  are  drawn  at  a  draw-bench  on  steel 
mandrils.  Some  are  plain,  others  octagon,  hexagon^ 
or  any  other  shape.  The  mandril  is  placed  inside 
the  metal  tube  to  force  it  into  the  various  shapes 
in  which  the  holes  in  the  draw-plate  are  made, 
thus  forming  a  strong  body  which  will  not  give 
way,  while  the  metal,  being  softer,  is  forced  into 
any  required  shape.  Father  Frank. 

Birmingham. 

Hawarden  (5*»»  S.  viii.  229,  335.)— It  may  go 
far  towards  settling  this  question  when  it  is  known 
that  Hawarden  is  pronounced  Harden  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  household. 

S.  R.  TowNSHEND  Mater. 

An  Old  Picture  (5"»  S.  viii.  349,  376.)— H.  H. 
will  find  accounts  of  the  following  painters  in  Pilk- 
ington*8  Dictionary^  whose  initials  correspond 
with  those  of  his  picture  :  Lucas  de  Heere,  died 
1534  ;  Leonard  van  Heil,  born  in  1603  ;  Law- 
rence de  la  Hire,  died  1656.  J.  C.  M. 

In  reply  to  0.  I  have  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  picture  in  1656,  which  makes  it  221  years  old. 
It  is  unfortunately  in  very  bad  condition. 

H.  H. 

The  late  J.  Lionel  Williams  (5*^  S.  viii. 
260,  296.)— It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  to  know  that  Samuel 
Williams,  the  father  of  the  above,  and  friend  of 
William  Hone,  and  illustrator  of  his  popular 
works,  was  buried  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  nearly 
opposite  his  friend,  in  the  same  walk  or  roadway, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  chapel.  A  low  monolith- 
shaped  stone  bears  the  inscription,  "  S.  Williams^ 
obt.  20th  Jan.,  1846,  aetat.  76."    W.  Phillips. 

The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (5*^  S. 
viii  328,  375)  was  instituted  in  Bruges  bv  Philip 
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the  Gk>ocl,  1429.  The  collar  is  composed  of  doable 
steels  and  flint  stones  emitting  streams  of  fire, 
imitated  in  enamel  in  their  proper  colours  on  gold 
with  these  words,  **  Ante  ferit  qoam  flamma  micat." 

GiBBBS  KlGAUD. 

Magd.  ColL 

«  Toot  Hills  ^  (5«»  S.  viL  461 ;  viiL  56,  138, 
298,  368.)— At  Romsey 

"there  are  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment  on  Toot 
Hill  to  the  Bouth-east  of  the  town,  a  hill  remarkable  for 
its  position  and  the  extenrire  riew  which  it  commands 
of  the  coantrj  round." — Woodwurd't  Hamptkire,  toI.  i. 
p.  368. 

Alice  B.  €k>MMB. 

"Thb  Fieldfare,"  &a  (5"»  S.  viiL  286,  354, 
376.) — Snails  leave  slime,  but  not  worms,  though 
the  latter  leave  tracks.  J.  P. 

"Beep-eater"  (5"»  S.  vii.  64,  108,151,272, 
335  ;  viii.  57,  238,  318,  398.)— The  use  of  this 
name  for  the  kin^s  body-guard  may  be  carried 
much  further  back  than  1716.  May  I  refer  your 
correspondent  to  my  History  of  the  British  Army 
(i.  515),  where  he  will  find  information  on  the  sub- 
ject? S.  D.  Scott. 

Paoanini  (5»«»  S.  viiL  309,  352,  411.)— There  is 
a  fair  account  of  Pa^nini  in  Sketches  and  Anec- 
dotes of  celebrated  Violinists,  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Phip- 
son,  8vo.,  Bentley,  1877.  J.  R.  B. 

Sheep  led  by  the  Shepherd  (5**»  S.  viL  345, 
477  ;  viiL  79,  218,  377.)-!  also,  like  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Cromie,  "  have  been  expecting  that 
some  Northern  farmers  would  have  sent  a  note  on 
this  subject."  In  defeult  of  this,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  quote  ^m  my  own  productions. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  ^irt  of  Ver- 
dant Green,  originally  published  in  1857, 1  have 
described  the  scenery  of  the  Cheviots,  and  have 
mentioned  some  of  its  characteristics,  e,g. : — 

"To  Bee  the  shepherd,  with  his  bonnet  and  grey 
plaid,  and  long  slinging  step,  walking  first,  and  the 
flock  following  him— to  hear  him  call  the  sheep  hj  name, 
and  to  perceiye  how  he  knew  them  individually,  and 
how  they  each  and  all  would  answer  to  his  voice,  was  a 
realization  of  Scripture  reading,  and  a  Northern  picture 
of  Eastern  Ufe." 

I  had  first  observed  this  in  the  year  1847,  and  I 
have  never  witnessed  the  sight  elsewhere. 

CUTHBERT  BeDE. 

"Stag"  (5*^  S.  viiL  226,  298.)— I  have  talked 
with  poultry  keepers  of  all  classes  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  Land's  End.  I  have  heard  cocks  of  various 
breeds  called  stags  in  the  west  of  England,  but  in 
no  other  part  of  the  country.  Ellcbe. 

Craven. 

Lime  Trees  (5*>»  S.  viiL  208,  332.)— The  linden 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Freiburg 
is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  twig  carried  by 


the  youth  who  bore  to  his  townsmen  the  glorious 
tidings  of  the  victoiy  at  Morgarten  in  the  year 
1316.  After  five  centuries  and  a  half  the  tree 
still  flourishes,  but  is  not  now  of  dimensions  to 
compete  with  Evelyn's  "  prodigies.^' 

J.  Woodward. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  mistake  in  giving 
"  sixty  square  yards  "  as  the  area  of  the  Matlock 
lime  tree.  I  have  sat  under  its  shade,  and  mar- 
velled at  its  enormous  size  and  its  great  beauty 
and  fragrance,  and  though  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
dimensions,  I  should  say  that  sixty  feet  in  diamet^ 
would  be  much  nearer  the  mark. 

R  Holland. 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light  " :  the  Contributors 
TO  the  "Lyra  Apostolica"  (5*^  S.  viiL  220, 
238,  258,  299.)— Dr.  Newman  has  stated  to  whom 
the  letters  refer.    He  observes  : — 

"This  volume was  collected  together  from  the 

pages  of  the  Brititk  Magaeine,  in  which  its  contents 
originally  appeared,  and  published  in  a  separate  fonn, 
immediately  after  Hurretl  Froude's  death  m  1836.  lis 
signatures,  a,  ^,  y,  ^,  €,  ^,  denote  respectively  as  authors 
Mr.  Bowden,  BIr.  Hurrell  Froude,  Mr.  Kebte,  myself, 
Mr.  Robert  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Wimams."— 
Apologia,  note  A,  p.  297,  ed.  1875. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Lucifer  Matches  (5***  S.  viL  469  ;  viiL  93, 
298.)— This  heading  recalls  an  epigram  attributed, 
at  the  time  of  the  agitation  against  the  proposed 
taxation  on  matches,  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself: — 

"£x  luce  lueellum 
We  all  of  us  know; 
But.  if  Lucy  won't  sell  'em, 
What  then,  Mr.  Lower' 

H.  W. 

"A  colt's  tooth"  (5«J»  S.  viiL  348, 4 17.) -I 
have  a  picture,  of  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  representing  an  aged  but  amorous 
and  demure-looking  lady,  dressed  in  black,  clasp- 
ing a  good-looking  and  showily  dressed  young 
fellow  round  the  waist,  while  on  the  canvas  above 
the  picture  is  painted  a  legend  : — 

"  Plaine  doth  it  appeare  by  my  coifs  toothe 
That  1  doe  love  a  lustie  youthe." 
The  lady  shows  a  large  tooth  prominently. 

Edward  Rowdok. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted  (5***  S.  viiL  410.)— 
Olouary  qf  Terms  used  in  British  Heraldry^  1847,  by 
Henry  Qougn,  Barrliter-at-Law.        W.  H.  Allkutt. 
(5»»»  8.  ViiL  449.) 
Caleh  Stukdey. — This  novel,  which  originally  appeared 
in  Blachoood^t  Mctgazine^  was  written  by  the  late  Sanutel 
Phillips,  who  died  of  hasmorrhage  from  the  lungs,  arisiiig 
from  pbthisiB,  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  sulnect,  ia 
1854.    Mr.  Phillips  was  for  some  time  on  the  staff  of  the 
TimtSt  to  which  he  contributed  those  admirable  pieces 
of  biography  and  criticism,  subsequently  collected  and 
published  by  Murray  (2  vola,  1851,  sm.  Sto.).  under  the 
title  of  Essays  from  th$  "  T\pm'\'  hein§  a  SeUctumfrom/i 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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tXe  lAUrarif  Papert  wAtdi  have  appeared  in  thcU  JoumaL 
Se  is  alio  author  of  a  rolame  of  tales,  collected  by  Bout- 
^  ledge  in  1854,  under  the  title  of  We  're  all  Low  People 
^^'  There ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  prodnced  nis 
^,  abdmirable  Ouide  to  ike  Cryttal  Palace  and  Pari,  which 
'  liM  been  subsequently  edited  and  revised  by  Mr.  Snenton. 
Mr.  Phillips  receired  his  education  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  and  before  fiually  adopting  uterature 
aa  a  profession  travelled  over  Europe  as  private  tutor  in 
»  noble  fiimily.  Wiluam  Batbs. 

(5>hS.viii.249,280,458.) 
Karl  the  i/artyr.— Mr.  B.  C.  Da  vies  is  right.  Karl 
ike  Martyr,  a  poem,  signed  Frances  (not  Francis)  White- 
ride,  doet  appear  in  the  Welcome  Ouett  for  I860  (Houlston 
&  Wright),  vol.  i.  No.  2,  p.  38.  If  8.  will  send  me  his 
address  I  will  call  upon  him  with  the  volume  to  convince 
liim  that  he  is  wrong,  and,  if  he  wishes,  I  oifer  to  have 
a  oopy  made  for  him.  8.  P. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6*"*  S.  viL 
229,  269,  300.)— 

"  Be  the  day  weary,"  &c 
^e  authorship  of  this  couplet  by  Stephen  Hawes.  in 
1517,  has  been  shown  more  than  once  in  "  N.  &  Q." ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
mark that  the  sentiment  may  have  a  French  orinn.  In 
one  collection  of  proverbs  iProurbi,  by  James  Howell, 
fol.,  Lond.,  1659),  under  ''French  Proverbs,"  *'Dictons 
Proverbiaux,"  p.  26,  there  occurs,  "  11  n'est  si  grand  jour 
qui  ne  vienne  A  vespre,"  which  is  translated,  "  There  is 
no  day  so  lon^  but  hath  its  evening."  The  same  proverb 
has  a  place  m  Le  Litre  des  Proverlet  Fran^ais,  par 
Le  Boux  de  Lincy,  Par.,  1859,  as  "  II  n'est  si  grand  jour 
aui  ne  vienne  au  vespre  {toir)  ny  temps  qui  ne  prenne 
fin"  {Adaget  Franqait,  xvi*  si^cle).  There  are  also 
other  proverbs  to  a  similar  effect :  "  A  chacun  jour  son 
Tespre  ;  "  II  n'y  a  si  long  jour  qui  ne  vienne  A  la  nuit "; 
''  Kul  jour  sans  soir  "  (Oabr.  Meorier,  Trkeor  dee  Sentences, 
zvi*siecle).  In  offering  this  for  insertion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  couplet  still  retains  its  interest,  as  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  query  in  several  serials  this 
year.  £d.  Mabsball. 

(5««  S.  viii.  480.) 
*'  Wherever  we  place  our  foot,  we  tread  upon  a  history." 

The  original  of  this  quotation  is  doubtless  in  Webster's 
DndUtt  o/MalJi,  Act  v.  sc.  8  :— 

"  I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins ; 
We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history." 

Ears. 
"  To  see  good  com,"  &o. 

The  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Piokford  from  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  are,  with  a  little  alteration,  part  of  a  song 
contained  in  the  Jacobite  Relict  (1819).  The  editor, 
James  Hogg,  says  he  took  it  from  the  MS.  collection  of 
a  Mr.  John  Moir.  Noryal  Cltns. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
The  Secret  Sietory  of  the  Fenian  Contpiraey:  its  Origin, 

Otjects,  and  Kamijieationt,     By  John   Butherford. 

2  vols.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
Tbuth  is  said  to  be  stranger  than  fiction,  and  certainly 
no  fiction  conceived  by  any  author  of  romance  could  be 
half  so  strange  as  the  truth  and  reality  narrated  in  this 
wonderful  Secret  History  of  the  Fenian  Conspiracy,  Mr. 
Butherford*s  work  not  only  keeps  the  reader  interested 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  increases  his  interest  in  the 
story  as  it  progresses.    We  gather  from  it  that  while 


there  are  honest  and  sincere  patriots  in  Ireland,  there 
are  sordid  professional  "patnots"  who  are  her  worst 
enemies.  Mr.  Butherford,  after  showing  the  objects  of 
the  Fenian  leaders,  says  of  their  followers :—'' Every 
one  of  them  had  a  purpose  of  his  own,  which  he  was 
determined  to  realize  when  the  proper  time  came, 
whether  bia  chiefs  should  approve  of  it  or  not  There 
were  tens  of  thousands  who  cherished  fierce  passions— 
of  lust,  greed,  and  vengeance— and  who  meant  to  gratify 

them. There   were  masses  who  contemplate  the 

slaughterrof  all  the  supporters  of  English  rule  and  of  all 
its  officials.  Many  would  have  extended  the  massacre 
to  all  landholders,  and  there  were  thoss  who  would  not 
have  spared  a  single  heretic."  Among  the  striking  in- 
cidents of  the  story  may  be  reckoned  the  alleged  secret 
help  given  to  the  Fenians  by  Bussia,  and  the  visit  of 
Prince  Napoleon  (Jerome's  son)  to  Cork  in  the  Fenian 
interest  But  these  are  only  a  couple  of  incidents  out  of 
thousands  which  make  this  book  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ever  published. 

The  History  of  the  County  qf  Monaghan.     By  Evelyn 

PhUip  Shirley,  Esq.  Part  II.  (Pickering.) 
Mb.  Sbiblbt*8  second  part  of  his  History  of  the  County 
of  Monaghan  is  not  only  well  illustrated,  but  it  abounds  in 
valuable  pedigrees  and  in  important  family  history,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  MacMahons.  This  work  bids  fair  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  Irish  histories  devoted  to  similar 
local,  social,  and  family  illustrations. 

The  Hisfory  of  Cheshire,     By  Qeoiige  Ormerod,  Esq.,. 

LL.D.,  P.S.A.     Edited  by  Thomas  Helsby,  Esq.,  of 

Lincoln's  Inn.  (Boutledge  k  Sons.) 
Ih  this,  the  seventh  part  of  Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire, 
Mr.  Helsby  continues  to  show  in  the  most  satisfactory 
numner  his  competency  for  fulfilling  the  onerous  and 
responsible  part  of  editor.  The  history  of  Edbbury 
Hundred  is  continued  in  this  part,  which  is  singularly 
rich  in  genealogical  and  historical  details,  and  among 
the  illustrations  there  are  three  of  Beeston  Castle,  which 
are  of  equal  merit  and  interest 

The  Library  Journal  rmonthly]...Vol  II.  No.  2  [October. 
1877].  College  Number...  (New  York;  London,  Bi  vers.; 
Wm  have  given  so  much  of  the  title  of  this  number  to 
enable  us  to  illustrate  the  observation  that  though  the 
publication  of,  and  edited  by,  professed  catalogue  makers, 
the  editors  seem  to  do  their  best  to  puzzle  cataloguers. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  recognised  on  pp.  77  and 
78  of  this  very  numoer  that  interpolations  in  biblio- 
mphical  title-pages  shall  be  shown  by  sauare  brackets. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  title  the  editors 
twice  make  use  of  f  ],  which  puts  all  cataloguers  in  this 
dilemma :  if  they  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  will  be  read  incor- 
rectly; if  they  alter  it,  it  is  false.  Cataloguers  must 
either  omit  the  [  ]  or  else  put  (tic)  after  them.  Besides 
this,  their  use  in  the  above  title  is  quite  unnecessary. 
This  number,  as  the  title  expresses,  is  called  a  "  College 
Number,"  and  the  information  respecting  American 
and  other  university  libraries  is  most  interesting. 
A  learned  German  had  the  temerity  to  assert  "  the 
superiority  of  the  (German  over  the  American  library 
management";  so  Mr.  Edward  W.  Hall  furnishes  a 
most  amusing  article  on  his  experience  of  the  library  of 
the  Universi^  of  Gottingen  in  1 871.  It  appears  that  the 
Obttingen  notion  of  library  management  is  to  make 
rules  so  restrictive  that  they  will  effectually  manage  to 
keep  students  out  of  the  library  altogether.  The  reports 
from  the  colleges  are  signed  by  their  respective  librarians, 
except  a  particularly  careful  one  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  With  regard  to  the  conference  here,  a  re- 
port of  which  was  expected  in  this  number,  we  find  the 
following:  "The  English  Conference  was  a  grand 
success,  and  its  continuous  welcome  and  hospitality  to 
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ihe  yisitors  from  America  were  most  gratifying."  Then 
follows  a  summary,  and  a  hope  that  in  the  NoTember 
number  a  full  report  will  appear.  "  Pseudonyms  and 
Anonyms  '*  are  also  renresented  in  this  number.  Par- 
ticular reference  is  maae  to  a  work  of  fiction  {The  Pied- 
montae  Envoy,  by  Mrs.  Elton,  published  in  America  in 
1852),  from  which  some  imaginary  letters  of  Milton  are 
reproduced  by  AUibone  and  others  as  genuine.  The 
-author  of  Supernatural  Religion  is  said  to  be  Dr.  John 
Muir.  We  can  recommend  this  number  as  interesting 
iilike  to  librarians  and  students. 


"  The  Lives  op  the  Saints,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
'Gould,  M.A.— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  very  valu- 
ttble  work  has  not  only  now  reached  a  third  edition,  but 
that  the  publisher  (Mr.  John  Hod^)  has  announced  a 
reissue  of  the  same  in  monthly  shilling  parts. 

BoTAL  Arohjboloqioal  Ivstitutb. — Dec  7.— B.  H. 
Soden  Smith,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. —Mr. 
J.  Park  Harrison  made  some  remarks  upon  the  recent 
exploration  which  had  been  conducted  by  him  at  Ciss- 
bury,  and  exhibited  some  pieces  of  chalk  inscribed  with 
"rune-like"  marks.  Major-Oeneral  Lane  Fox  took  a 
different  view  from  that  adopted  bv  Mr.  Park  Harrison, 
both  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  galleries  that  had 
t)een  excavated  and  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  objects 
found. — Mr.  Bain  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  siege 
of  Antwerp  by  Alexander  of  Parma,  and  gave  some 
•curious  details  of  the  events  in  this  celebrated  invest- 
ment.—Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  exhibited  an  altar 
cross,  a  crucifix,  a  pyx,  a  chasse,  and  a  reliquary  dis- 
•covered  walled  up  in  the  chapel  at- Brougham.— Mr. 
Nightingale  exhibited  a  set  of  beautiful  personal  relics 
of  Stephen,  King  of  Poland,  delicately  carved  in  ivory, 
and  mounted  in  silver.— Mr.  Qreaves  exhibited  rubbing 
from  an  ancient  cross  and  font  at  Hastings.— The  Bev. 
B.  B.  Oakeley  sent  a  rubbing  of  an  incised  monumental 
slab  in  Newland  churchyard,  representing  a  Verderer  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  of  the  time  of  Jamei  I.,  carrying  a 
i)ow  and  wearing  arrows  in  his  belt  This  was  a  memorial 
of  an  excessively  rare  kind,  there  being  but  three  other 
•effigies  of  foresters  in  the  kingdom. 


fimtti  to  Carretf^onOriUtf. 
On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  siender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
«s  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Albert  (Jersey.)— The  comparison  and  its  bathos  are 
to  be^  found  in  Milton.     After  the  storm  described  in 
book  iv.  of  Paradise  Regained,  Satan  reappears  before 
Christ,  and,  **  in  a  careless  mood,"  thus  addresses  him : — 
"  Pair  morning  vet  betide  thee,  Son  of  God, 
After  a  dismal  night.    1  heard  the  wrack 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself 
Was  distant ;  and  these  flaws,  though  mortals  fear  them 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  Heaven, 
Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 
And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  at  a  sneeu 
To  man's  less  universe.** 
T.  0.  X.— 

*'  Why  should  honesty  fly  to  some  safer  retreat 
From  lawyers  and  barges  1  'od  rot  'em  I 
For  the  lawyers  are  just  at  the  top  of  the  street, 
And  the  barges  are  just  at  the  bottom." 
—See  the  Worls  of  the  Brothers  Smith. 

L.  B.— Many  thanks  for  your  article.  The  subject  of 
Pope  Joan  and  of  the  Sedes  Stercoraria  has,  however, 
been  sufficiently  ventilated  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 


series  of  "  N.  k  Q.,»'  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  rtrive 
the  subject  except  for  the  sake  of  bibliographical  Infor- 
mation which  we  do  not  at  present  possess. 
G.— 
'*  Pretty  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms,"  &e. 

Pope,  Prolog,  to  Salkm 
"  Lord  of  himself,"  &c. 

Byron,  Lara,  cant  L  sL  2. 
W.  P.  C.  (Lincoln  Coll.)— Wills  are  now  kept  atlBom^ 
set  House,  where  they  may  be  inspected  as  heretofore  at 
Doctors'  Commons. 

Chb.  Cookb.— For  the  Stephens  and  Hartley  nottnmu. 

riV«d;''l'k'"'  '■"■  ""'■•  ^-  ^'  '''  "^'  '"''''• 
Bet.  J.  Whittamb  (Bredbury)  will  find  the  sabieet 
of  Easter,  1876,  fully  discussed  in  "  N.  &  Q.,**  6»fc  sTv. 
129, 156, 196. 

Edward  Fairfax  {anU,  p.  868.)— We  have  a  letter  for 
you. 

C.  T.  J.  M.— The  letter  was  forwarded,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  second  one  also. 

L.  H.  T.  (Nice.)— Apply  at  the  4dmiralty,  WhitehaU. 
London. 

J.  K.  E.— Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Joan. 

W.  B.— We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a  letter  to  oar 
correspondent. 

Hermentritde.— Letter  forwarded. 
E.  T.  (Patching.)— Next  week. 
G.  P.  T.— Not  good  English. 

IfOTIOB. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  **  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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fiatti. 

CHBISTMAS  EVE  IN  A  DERBYSHIRE  COTTAGE. 

Daring  my  acquaintance  with  "N.  &  Q."  I 
have  not  seen  any  mention  of  Christmas  Eve,  as 
it  is  kept  in  the  house  of  a  pretty  well-to-do  cot- 
tager ;  and  so,  therefore,  what  follows  in  relation 
to  Derbyshire,  my  native  county,  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  most  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q." 

For  several  weeks  before  Christmas  the  cot- 
tager's household  is  much  busier  than  usual  in 
making  preparations  for  the  great  holiday.  The 
fatted  pig  has  been  killed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  Christmas  pies,  mince  pies,  and  many  other 
good  things  made  from  it  in  readiness  for  the 
feast.  The  house  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  all  made  "  spick  an'  span."  The  lads  of  the 
house,  with  those  of  neighbours',  have  been  learn- 
ing their  parts,  and  getting  ready  their  dresses, 
for  the  "  Christmas  guising  "  ;  and  the  household 
daily  talk  is  full  flavoured  of  Christmas. 

The  lasses  have  made  their  own  special  prepara- 
tions, and  for  two  or  three  days  before  Christmas 
Eve  have  been  getting  ready  the  customary  house 
decorations— short  garlands  of  holly  and  other 
eveigreens  for  the  tops  of  cupboards,  pictures,  and 
other  furniture — ana  making  up  the  most  im- 
portant decoration  of  all,  "  the  kissing-bunch." 

This  "kissing-bunch"  is  always  an  elaborate 
afiair.  The  size  depends  upon  the  couple  of  hoops 
— one  thrust  through  the  other — whi(m  forms  its 


skeleton.  Each  of  the  ribs  is  garlanded  with 
holly,  ivy,  and  sprigs  of  other  greens,  with  bits  of 
coloured  ribbons  and  paper  roses,  rosy-cheeked 
apples,  specially  reserved  for  this  occasion,  and 
oranges.  Three  small  doUs  are  also  prepared,  often 
with  much  taste,  and  these  represent  our  Saviour, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Joseph.  These  dolls 
generally  hang  within  the  kissing-bunch  by  strings 
from  the  top,  and  are  surrounded  by  apples,  oranges 
tied  to  strings,  and  various  brightly  coloured 
ornaments.  Occasionally,  however,  the  dolls  are 
arranged  in  the  kissing-bunch  to  represent  a 
manger-scene. 

When  the  preparations  are  completed  the  house 
is  decorated  during  the  day  of  Christmas  Eve. 
Every  leaded  window-pane  holds  its  sprig  of  holly, 
ivy,  or  box ;  the  ornaments  on  and  over  the 
mantel-shelf  receive  like  attention,  and  every 
ledge  and  comer  is  loaded  with  green  stuff. 
Mistletoe  is  not  very  plentiful  in  Derbyshire,  but 
generally  a  bit  is  obtainable,  and  this  is  carefully 
tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  kissing-bunch,  which  is 
then  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  house-place,  the 
centre  of  attraction  during  Christmastide. 

While  all  this  is  going  on  the  housewife  is  very 
busy.  "  Black-ball"  has  to  be  made  ;  the  "  elder- 
berry wine  "  to  be  got  out ;  "  sugar,  spice,  and  all 
that's  nice"  and  needful  placed  handy.  The 
shop  has  to  be  visited,  and  the  usual  yearly  gift 
of  one,  two,  or  three  Christmas  candles  received. 
With  these  last,  as  every  one  knows,  the  house  is 
lit  up  at  dusk  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Without  the  "  black-ball "  just  mentioned,  the 
Christmas  rejoicings  in  a  cottage  would  not  be 
complete.  "  Black-ball"  is  a  delicacy  compounded 
of  black  treacle  and  sugar  boiled  together  in  a 
pan,  to  which,  while  boiling,  is  added  a  little  flour, 
grated  ginger,  or  spices.  When  it  is  boiled  enough 
it  is  ppured  into  a  large  shallow  dish,  and,  when 
partially  cooled,  is  cut  into  squares  and  lengths, 
then  rolled  or  moulded  into  various  shapes.  When 
quite  cool  it  is  very  hard,  and  very  toothsome  to 
young  Derbyshire. 

Aner  an  early  tea-meal  the  fire  is  made  up  with 
a  huge  yule-log ;  all  the  candles,  oil  and  fat 
lamps  lit,  and  everything  is  bright  and  merry- 
looking.  The  head  of  the  family  sits  in  the  chim- 
ney comer  with  pipe  and  glass  of  ale  or  mulled 
elder  wine.  The  best  table  is  set  out,  and  fairly 
loaded  with  Christmas  and  mince  pies,  oranges, 
apples,  nuts,  "  black- haw,"  wine,  cakes,  and  green 
cheese  ;  and  the  whole  family,  with  the  guests,  if 
any,  set  about  enjoying  themselves.  Romping 
games  are  the  order  of  the  eve,  broken  only  when 
the  "  guisers  " — of  whom  there  are  always  several 
sets — or  waits  arrive.  The  guisers  are  admitted 
indoors,  and  go  through  the  several  acts  of  their 
play.  At  the  conclusion  **  Betsey  Belzebub  "  ool- 
fects  coppers  from  the  company,  and  glasses  of  ale 
and  wine  are  given  to  the  players.    The  waits,  or  J 
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"Christmas  siDgers,"  as  they  are  mostly  called, 
sing  their  carols  and  hymns  outside  the  house, 
and  during  the  performance  cakes  and  ale,  wine, 
and  other  cheer  are  carried  out  to  them.  So  the 
eve  passes  on.  At  nine  or  ten  o'clock  is  brewed 
a  large  bowl  of  "  poor  man's  punch  " — ale  posset ! 
This  is  the  event  of  the  night.  Ale  posset,  or 
milk  and  ale  posset,  as  some  call  it,  is  made  in 
this  wise.  Set  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  fire.  While 
it  boils  crumble  a  twopenny  roll  into  a  deep  bowl, 
upon  which  pour  the  boiling  milk.  Next  set  two 
quarts  of  good  ale  to  boil,  into  which  grate  ginger 
ftnd  nutmeg,  adding  a  quantity  of  sugar.  When 
the  ale  nearly  boils,  add  it  to  the  milk  and  bread 
in  the  bowl,  stirring  it  while  it  is  poured  in. 

The  bowl  of  ale  posset  is  then  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  All  the  single  folks  gather 
round,  each  provided  with  a  spoon.  Then  follows 
an  interesting  ceremony.  A  wedding  ring,  a  bone 
button,  and  a  fourpenny  bit  are  thrown  into  the 
bowl,  and  all  begin  to  eat,  each  dipping  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bowL  He  or  she  who  brings  up  the 
ring  will  be  the  first  married  ;  whoever  brings  up 
the  button  will  be  an  old  maid  or  an  old  bachelor ; 
and  he  or  she  who  brings  out  the  coin  will  become 
the  richest  As  may  be  imagined,  this  creates 
great  fun.  When  seven-shilling  gold  pieces  were 
in  circulation,  this  was  the  coin  always  tnrown  into 
the  posset. 

The  games  are  resumed  when  the  posset  is 
eaten,  or  possibly  all  gather  round  the  fire  and 
sing  or  tell  stories,  whiling  away  the  hours  till  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  when  all  go  outside  the  house  to 
listen  whilst  the  singers,  who  have  gathered  at 
some  point  in  the  village,  sing  "  Christians, 
awake  ! "  or  "  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing,"  and 
80  comes  to  an  end  the  cottager's  one  hearth-stone 
holiday  of  the  whole  year. 

Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop.        

THE  CUSTOM  OP  ADORNING  CHURCHES 
WITH  EVERGREENS. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  GenUmnan's 
Magazine,  Dec.  12,  1767  :— 

"  In  the  Palladium  for  1765  was  propounded  by  Mr. 
J.  Lyon,  of  Margate,  this  query,  *  From  whence  is 
derired  the  custom  of  putting  up  laurel,  box,  holly,  or 
ivy,  in  churches  at  Christmas ;  and  what  is  the  signifi- 
cation thereof?'  And  in  the  Palladium  for  1766  we 
are  told  it  was  answered  by  Nobodv. 

**  Having  employed  some  thoughts  on  that  subject,  I 
should  be  glnd  (by  means  of  your  magazine)  to  offer  to 
the  consideration  of  the  curious  the  following  conjecture. 

"  It  seems  very  probable  tbat  tbo  origin  or  first  hint 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  dressing  our  churches  and 
houses  at  Christmas  with  greens  was  owing  to,  or  taken 
from,  certain  expressions  in  the  following  prophecies  of 
the  coming  of  our  Saviour :  '  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch.**    *  For,  behold,  I  will  bring  forth  my  servant. 


*  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5. 


the  branch. 'f  'Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  Hott%  ny- 
ing,  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  Uie  Branch,  and  be 
shall  grow  up  cot  of  his  p1ace.*X  '<A.t  that  time  will  I 
cause  the  branch  of  righteouness  to  grow  up  auto 
David.*§  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  I  wUI  alM>  take  of 
the  highest  branch  of  the  high  cedar,  and  will  set  it; 
I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  toider 
one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  a  high  mountain  and  emi- 
nent In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I 
plant  it ;  and  it  shall  bring  forth  boughs  and  bear  fmit, 
and  it  shall  be  a  goodly  cedar. '||  '  In  that  day  shall  the 
branch  of  the  Lord  be  beaotifnl  and  glorious.'  %  '  For 
he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground.***  'There  shall  come  forth  a 
rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  oat  of  his 
roots-'ft 

"  For  it  must  be  allowed  that  those  passages  and  ex- 
pressions in  which  our  Saviour  is  represent^  under  the 
type  of  a  branch,  a  righteoos  branch,  a  boogh,  the 
branch  of  righteousness  who  will  reign  for  ever^  ke^ 
in  the  above-mentioned  clear  and  eminent  prophecies  of 
His  first  appearance  in  the  flesh  upon  earth,  are,  in  a 
most  lively  manner,  brought  to  our  memories  and 
strongly  alluded  to  by  those  branches  and  boughs  of 
evergreens,  &c,  with  which  our  churches  and  houses 
are  adorned,  whose  gay  appearance  and  perpetual  ver- 
dure in  that  dead  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature 
looks  comfortless,  dark,  and  dreary,  and  when  the  rest 
of  the  vegetable  world  have  lost  their  honours,  do 
agreeably  charm  the  unwearied  beholder,  and  make  a 
very  suitable  appendage  to  the  universal  joy  which 
always  attends  the  annual  commemoration  of  ^at  holy 
festival. 

"It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  but  that  this  custom  was 
further  intended  as  an  allusion  to  those  passages  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  which  foretell  the  felicities  attending  the 
coming  of  Christ,  viz.,  'The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  ctune 
unto  thee,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  to- 
gether to  beautify  the  place  of  the  sanctuary.  Instead 
of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of 
the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree ;  and  it  shall  be 
to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  name,  that 
shall  not  be  cut  off.' — I  am,  sir,  &c.,  Gothic. 

"P.S.— I  have  met  with  another  opinion  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  ancient  custom,  which  you  have  below 
in  the  anonymous  author's  own  words :  '  William  of 
Malmsbury,  In  his  book  of  Antiquities  of  Oloftonhuni, 
assures  us  that  Freounhus  affirms,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  second  book,  tnat  Philip  the  Apostle,  preaching 
the  word  of  God  in  Gaul,  which  is  now  called  France, 
chose  out  twelve  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  sent  to  Briton 
to  preach  the  word  of  life.  He  appointed  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  his  dear  friend,  who  buried  our  Lord,  over 
these  as  chief.  These,  according  to  John  Capgrave,  who 
brings  Milkin  and  Merlin  for  vouchers,  came  into  this 
land  in  the  year  of  Christ's  incarnation  36,  in  the  time 
of  Arviragus,  who  gave  to  them  the  isle  of  Avaloa,  where 
they  built  an  oratory  of  wrythen  {tic)  wands,  or  boughs, 
which  was  the  first  Christian  church,  if  one  may  so  call 
it,  which  was  erected  in  Britun.  We  find  this  costooi 
was  followed  in  the  first  times  in  building  the  Christiaa 
churches  in  Britain  of  boughs ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  the  custom  of  adorning  our  churches  at  Christmas 


t  Zechariah  iii.  8. 

X  Zechariah  ri.  12. 

f  Jeremiah  xxxiii  15. 

II  Ezekiel  i^ru.  22,  23. 
i[  Isaiah  iv.  2. 

♦•  Isaiah  liii.  2.  r\r\r^]r> 
ft  Isaiah  xi.  1.     OOgie 
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as  well  M  our  homes  with  evergreens  proceeds  from 
wbai  haa  beea  related.' " 

J.  N.  Blyth. 
[The  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.'*  may  remember  that  Dean 
Stanley,  preaching  a  Christmas  Day  sermon  on  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  mentioned  the  putting  up  of  holly, 
^c,  in  houses  and  churches  as  really  a  custom  of 
heathens  of  a  former  time,  who  put  up  green  boughs 
<bat  fairies  and  forest  spirits  might  come  and  take 
fihelter  under  them.] 


CHRISTMAS  SCRAPS. 


Looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Historical  MSS. 
^CominissioD,   I  came  across    the  following,   and 
thought  perhaps  you  might  think  them  of  sufficient 
Yolue  for  your  Christmas  number.     A  Christmas 
'Carol  (16  lines),  political,  beginning: — 
**  The  House  of  Commons  having  latelie  sent 
A  member  into  France  from  Parliament, 
The  Lords  have  instantly  dispatcht  one  thither 
That  they  might  have  a  conference  together." 

J.  Harvey,  Esq.,  i.  63. 

Two  or  three  Christmas  carols,  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  song  of  bringing  in  the  boar's  head 
(J.  E.  Ormsby  Gore,  ii.  84). 

A  carol  for  Christmas  Day  (four  verses)  begins : 
"  Come,  come,  Cavaliers, 
Leave  your  doubts,  leave  your  fears." 

Another  (six  verses)  begins : — 
"Boldly,  boldly,  Christmas  here 
Still  in  thine  own  shape  appear. 
And  make  no  scruple  to  come  forth 
With  all  thy  stratagems  of  mirth. 
None  here  have  a  hand 
I'  th*  great  work  of  the  land ; 
But  all  are  at  leysure. 
With  pastyme  and  pleasure. 
To  render  due  honor  to  Christenmas." 

Another  (five  verses)  begins : — 

"  Brother  Roundhead,  now  forbeare." 

M.  WiUon,  Esq.,  iii.  296. 

In  a  letter  from  Thomas  Gower  to  Mr.  John 
Langley,  Dec.  28,  1652,  the  writer  says  :— 

"  Here  is  little  worth  writing,  most  of  the  time  being 
•spent  in  endeavouring  to  take  away  the  esteem  held  of 
Christmas  Day,  to  which  end  order  was  made  that  who- 
ever would  open  shops  on  that  day  should  be  protected 
by  the  State ;  yet  I  heard  of  no  more  than  two  who  did 
9o,  and  one  of  them  had  better  have  given  50/.,  his  wares 
were  so  dirtyed ;  and  secondly  that  no  sermons  should 
be  preached,  which  was  observed  (for  aught  I  hear)  save 
(at  Lincoln's  Inn."— />.  of  Sutherland ^  v.  192. 

In  the  collection  of  Miss  C.  Griffith,  v.  414 — 
"  Proposicions  offered  to  the  consideracion  of  the 
Honorable  Houses  of  Parliament.'^  Nine  satirical 
proposals  for  the  amendment  of  usages  observed 
at  "  the  tyme  of  good  tidinges  which  the  kings 
xnen  commonly  oul  Christmas.''  The  ninth  and 
last  of  these  proposals  urges  that,  having  seques- 
trated for  the  public  use  the  revenues  of  the 
bishops,  cathedrals,  and  many  lay-landlords,  the 
Parliament  would  do  well  "  to  sequester  all  new 


yeares  guiftes,  as  capons,  turkeys,  hens,  geese,  and 
such  things  as  will  live,  for  the  use  of  the  King  and 
Parliament."  In  the  same  collection,  p.  416,  is 
an  indenture  of  lease  for  fifteen  years,  granted  by 
Hugh  Lewes,  Sept.  20,  1583,  of  the  tenement  of 
lands,  &c.,  called  Tuthin-bulche-gwnne,  in  the 
township  of  Eskivioge,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  v«.  iiid., 
payable  in  equal  portions  at  Michaelmas  and  the 
least  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  and  also  of  "six 
capones  or  sixpence  in  money  price  of  euery  one  of 
the  same  capones,"  payable  in  equal  portions  at 
the  feasts  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  "with  one 
dayes  worke  in  plowinge,  one  day  nipinge,  and 
one  daye  mowinge  yerly  during  the  said  terrae,  or 
els  xiirf.  for  plowinge,  virf.  for  repping,  and  y'ld.  for 
carringe,  or  els  to  carry  so  many  peckes  of  coales  as 
he  hath  bene  accustomed  to  do  from  the  said 
townshippe  to  the  sea  syd  yerly  during  the  said 
terme."  Again,  in  Feb.,  1598,  in  an  indenture  of 
a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  a  yearly  rent  of  five 
shillings  and  also  of  "  four  sufficient  capons  "  to  be 
delivered  at  every  feast  of  Christmas. 

On  p.  4  of  the  earliest  Register  of  the  Acts  of 
Wadham  College  is  the  following  (tr.)  :— 

"  On  the  12th  day  of  December,  1614,  letters  were 
sent  to  the  College,  written  by  Mr.  John  Arnolde,  signi- 
fying the  liberality  of  the  Foundress,  who  with  full  hand 
poured  forth  {efundebat)  60  pounds  to  her  College ;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  faithful  copy  : — 

**  *  Good  Mr.  Doctor,— I  have  soUicited  your  sute  for 
your  Company  unto  my  Mistris,  and  I  have  prevayled  so 
farre  with  her,  as  that  she  hath  sent  you,  to  dischardj^e 
the  carryadge  and  settlinge  of  your  bookes,  with  the 
makinge  of  your  scales,  fifty  poundes :  and  withall  be- 
cause yt  is  the  first  Christmas  that  hath  byn  kept  at 
Wadham  College,  my  Mrs.  hath  sent  you  likewise  tenn 
poundes,  which  must  be  spent  this  Christmas  in  Gawdyes 
from  her,  as  a  token  of  her  remembrance  unto  the  whole 
Company ;  these  monyes  are  sent  by  me  in  gould,  and 
my  mistrisse  refers  the  managinge  of  yt  unto  your  self, 
and  the  acquayntinge  of  your  Company  with  yV  **—  Wad' 
ham  ColUgey  v.  480v 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  Rye,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  Bayly,  mayor  (Edw.  IV.) : — 

"  By  the  consent  of  the  Mayer  and  his  bretheme,  gevvn 
to  the  pleyersof  Lede  (Lydd),  the  which  pleyede  here  the 
Sundf^  after  Gristemas  halidayes,  16<^."  (v.  495). 

Alice  B.  Gomme. 


CHAUCER  AND  THE  "ARABIAN  NIGHTS." 
The  origin  of  many  of  Chaucer's  tales  seems  to 
be  unquestioned  ;  but  when  his  intercourse  with 
foreigners  through  his  employment  at  the  Customs 
in  London  is  remembered,  besides  those  Orientals 
he  may  have  met  in  his  journeys  to  Italy,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  his  materials  may  be  traced 
to  the  tale-tellers  of  the  coflfee-houRes  of  the  Levant. 
Thus  in  Foster's  translation  of  Galland's  version 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  (5  vols.,  London,  1802), 
vol  V.  p.  391,  in  the  story  of  "The  Two  Sisters 
who  were  jealous  of  their  Younger  Sister,''  the 
latter  is  beloved  for  her  merits  by  the  Sultan,^ 
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disgraced  through  the  false  accusations  of  her 
sisters,  and  restored  after  long  misfortunes  through 
the  agency  of  her  children,  as  Constaunce  in  the 
Man  of  Lawe^s  Tale  is  beloved  for  her  merits  by 
the  king,  disgraced  through  the  like  false  accusa- 
tions of  her  mother-in-law,  and  reinstated  through 
the  means  of  her  son.  The  preceding  adventures 
of  Constaunce  are  placed  in  a  region  that  is  not 
unsuitable  to  the  scenes  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 

In  the  Squier's  Tale  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
the  king  and  the  presents  brought  to  him  are  a 
close  rendering  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Enchanted 
Horse,"  voL  v.  p.  224.  Even  the  "  Sarray,  in  the 
lond  of  Tartary,  where  dwelled  a  kyng,  was  cleped 
Oambyns2:an,"  suggests  the  Schiraz,  and  a  title  of 
the  «ame  region  as  the  ^*  Enchanted  Horse,"  and 
the  other  proper  names  in  the  Squier's  Tale  may 
more  closely  resemble  the  original  Arabic  than 
anything  in  the  Foster- Galland  version.  But 
these  are  not  all  the  points  of  resemblance.  The 
mirror  of  the  Squiers  Tale  has  the  same  property 
as  that  given  by  the  KiDg  of  the  Grenii  to  Zeyn 
Alasnam  in  voL  iv.  p.  100.  A  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  beasts,  similar  to  that  of  birds  possessed 
by  the  wearer  of  the  ring  of  the  Squier^s  Tale,  is 
possessed  by  the  merchant  in  *^  The  Fable  of  the 
Ass,  the  Ox,  and  the  Labourer  "  (vol.  i.  p.  24),  and 
power  confined  to  and  transferable  with  a  ring  is 
a  material  incident  in  several  of  the  tales.  Nor 
are  these  coincidences  or  parallels  confined  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales  or  Chaucer's  genuine  work,  for 
in  the  spurious   Chaucer's  Dream,    besides    the 

fneral  air  of  marvellousness  proper  to  a  dream,  at 
339  begins  the  account  of  three  apples,  the 
possession  of  which  preserves  vouth,  beauty,  and 
vigour  of  mind  and  body.  At  1.  401  one  of  these 
apples,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  person  at  the  point 
01  death,  has  the  same  beneficial  and  speedy  efiect 
AS  the  apple  in  "  The  Story  of  Prince  Ahmed  and 
the  Fairy  Pari  Banou"  (vol.  v.  p.  137);  and  the 
elastic  barge  at  1.  1560  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  elastic  tent  of  the  same  story,  not  only  in 
its  peculiar  property,  but  in  details  ;  and  the  king 
leeking  to  associate  his  son  with  him  in  govern- 
ment to  assure  his  succession,  and  the  prince  seek- 
ing the  princess,  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
"The  Adventures  of  Prince  Camarsdzaman  and 
the  Princess  Badoura  "  ;  and  "  the  barge  "  which 
"  needeth  neither  mast  ne  rother  "  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  story  of  the  Calendar,  who  also  meets 
with  a  flying  horse.  It  may  likewise  be  noticed  that 
there  is  not  merely  the  resemblance  of  incidents 
but  a  likeness  in  style  between  these  undoubted 
works  of  Chaucer  and  some  of  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  suggesting  at  least  the  probability 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  them  sufficiently  to 
reproduce  them  for  his  own  countrymen.        C. 

[On  the  Eastern  toaroes  of  the  Sguin^i  Tale,  see 
Tyrwhitt.     And  that  Mftroo  Polo  was  one  of  thoae  i 
•ourcei,  see  Keighfclej's  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions, 


p.  76,  and  Mr.  Skeat*8  preface  to  his  Princesses  Tale,  4c., 
Clarendon  Press,  1877,  p.  xxxiu,  &cj 


COINCIDENCES. 

There  was  once  a  discussion  in  "  N.  &  Q."  as  to 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  May  not  the  following  passage 
from  the  "  Isis  and  Osiris  "  of  Plutarch  have  given 
rise  to  the  tradition  ? — 

"Upon  the  first  of  theoe  (days)  they  nj  Onria  was 
bom,  and  that  a  voice  came  into  the  world  with  him, 
saving,  *  The  Lord  of  all  things  is  now  bom.'  There  are 
others  that  affirm  that  one  Pamyles,  as  he  was  fetchbaig 
water  at  Thebes,  heard  a  voice  out  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  bidding  him  to  publish  with  a  loud  voice  that 
Osiris  the  great  and  good  was  bom." 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  treatise  previous  to 
"  Isis  and  Osiris,"  "  Why  the  Oracles  cease  to  give 
Answers,''  Plutarch  should  relate  the  death  of 
Pan  as  having  been  announced  under  Tiberius. 
Plutarch  says  that  in  a  vessel  going  to  Italy  a 
voice  was  heard  by  the  passengers  calling  for  one 
Thamus.    He  answered  to  the  call, 
"when  the  voice  said  aloud  to  him,  'When  you  are 
arrived  at  Palodes  take  care  to  make  it  known  that  the 
great  god  Pan  is  dead.'     Arrived  at  Palodes,  Thamns 
uttered  with  a  loud  voice  his  message,  sajin^. '  The  great 
Pan  is  dead/    He  had  no  sooner  eaid  this  than  they 
heard  a  dreadful  noise,  not  only  of  one  but  of  several* 
who,  to  their  thinking,  groaned  and  lamented  with  a  kind 
of  astonishment.    And  there  being  many  persons  in  tiie 
ship,  an  account  of  this  was  soon  spread  over  Borne, 
which  made  Tiberius  the  emperor  send  for  Thamus,  and 
seemed  to  give  such  heed  to  what  he  told  him  that  he 
earnestly  inquired  who  this  Pan  was,  and  the  learned 
men  about  him  gave  in  their  judgments  that  'twas  the 
son  of  Mercury  by  Penelope." 
We  have  seen  this  anecdote  referred  to  the  death 
as  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  is  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.    It 
may  be  remarked  that  Thamus  probably  stands 
for  Taumuz  or  Adonis,  the  sun,  the  women  weep- 
ing for  Taumuz  or  the  dead  Adonis.    According 
to  Justin,  Mercury  was  the  logos  or  word  in  the 
belief  of  the  heathens.     Justin,  First  Apology, 
chap.  XXL,  says  : — 

'*We  propound  nothing  different  from  what  too 
believe — Mercury,  the  interpreting  word  and  teadier 
of  all— the  son  of  Jupiter." 

Chap.  xxii. : — 

"  And  if  we  assert  that  the  word  of  God  was  horn  of 
Qod  in  a  peculiar  manner,  diff'erent  from  ordinary  gene- 
ration, let  this,  as  said  above,  be  no  extraordinary  thing 
to  you,  who  say  that  Mercury  was  the  angelic  word  of 
God." 

Why  Pan  should  have  been  the  son  of  Pendope 
we  do  not  know,  but  probably  there  was  some 
allegory  in  her  and  her  web.  Plutarch  proceeds 
to  say  that  Tiberius  sent  Demetrius  to  certain 
sacred  islands  of  Britain  to  inquire  about  the  death 
of  Pan,  where  it  was  said  Saturn  or  the  giants  or 
demons  were  confined  in  the  inferiial  regions. 
Tartarus  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  in 
the  extreme  and  northern  confines  of  the  eartL 
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These  islands  may  have  answered  to  the 
u&hinades  and  Palodes,  mentioned  before,  as 
sacred  and  divine.  Arrived  there,  there  was  a 
similar  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  thunder,  when 
the  inhabitants  told  Demetrius  one  of  the  demons 
or  demi-gods  wiw  deceased.  When  Plutarch  re- 
lates all  Jihis  in  a  dialogue  between  persons,  he 
does  not  say  that  it  is  to  show  "  why  the  oracles 
cease  to  give  answers,''  but  to  prove  that  gods  were 
mortal  Yet  as  the  story  is  told  under  the  above 
title,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  among  the  reasons  why 
the  oracles  had  ceased  to  speak.  There  are  other 
curious  particulars,  as  given  by  Plutarch  in  record- 
ing the  story,  but  it  is  lonpr,  and  may  be  seen  in 
vol  iv.  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  translated  from  the 
Greek  by  several  hands,  1704,  pp.  19-21.  Plutarch 
vouches  for  the  story  as  not  coming  from  a  "  fool  or 
knave,"  and  it  certainly  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  it  should  have  h.'^>pened  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  should  have  been  recorded  by 
Plutarch  about  a  century  afterwards.  There  are 
other  curious  coincidences,  under  Tiberius,  to  be 
found  in  Tacitus,  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
legends.  Tacitus  in  his  Annals^  bk.  L  ch.  Ixxvi., 
says,  on  the  occttsion  of  an  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  to  consult  the  Sibylline 
boolra  :  **  Tiberius  opposed  it,  equally  smothering 
all  inquiry  into  matters  human  or  divine."  This 
would  not  agree  with  Plutarch's  account  of  the 
emperor,  or  indeed  with  Tacitus  on  otner  occjtsions. 
It  agrees,  however,  with  what  is  said  of  him  at 
another  and  later  time,  when  there  is  a  question 
of  the  Sibylline  books  {Annahy  vi.  ch.  xii.). 

Tacitus  says  *^  a  decree,  unanimously  voted,  passed 
the  Senate  concerning  a  book  of  the  Sibyl  that  it 
should  be  received  amongst  the  rest.  Upon  which 
Tiberiua.wrote  a  letter,  full  of  chidings  and  upbraid- 
ings,  to  each  and  all  who  had  a  hand  in  it.  Tiberius 
said  under  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  had  been  circulated  innumerable  fictions. 
Augustus  ordained  that  they  should  all  be  carried 
to  the  city  prastor,  and  after  which  it  was  unlawful 
for  any  private  person  to  hold  them."  This  may 
be  the  law  to  which  Justin  referred,  saying  it  was 
death  for  any  one  to  have  in  his  possession  or  cir- 
culate a  book  of  the  Sibyl  (Apology,  i.  44)  : — 

"Bat  by  the  agency  of  the  devils  death  has  been 
decreed  against  those  who  read  the  books  of  Hydaspes 
or  of  the  Sibyl,  or  of  the  prophets,  that  through  fear 
they  may  prevent  men  vrho  read  them  from  receiving 
the  knowledge  of  the  good,  and  may  retain  them  in 
slavery  to  themselves;  which  however  they  could  not 
always  effect.  For  not  only  do  we  fearlessly  read  them, 
but,  as  you  see,  bring  them  for  your  inspection,  knowing 
that  their  contents  will  be  pleasing  to  all.  And  if  we 
persuade  even  a  few,  our  (i:ain  will  be  very  great,  for  as 
good  husbandmen  we  shall  receive  the  reward  from  the 


Mav  not  the  above  historical  fact  have  given  rise 
to  the  legend  of  Tertullian,  that  Tiberius  proposed 
to  the  Senate  that  Christ  should  be  received  as 


a  god,  and,  on  their  rejecting  it,  that  Tiberius 
decreed  that  the  Christians  should  not  be 
persecuted?    Apology,  5:-^    ^ 

''Tiberius  accordingly,  in  whose  days  the  Christian 
name  made  its  entry  into  the  world,  having  himself  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  Palestine  of  events  which  had 
clearly  shown  the  truth  of  Christ's  divinity,  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Senate,  with  his  own  decision  in  favour 
of  Christ.  The  Senate,  because  it  had  not  given  the 
approval  itself,  rejected  his  proposal.  Caesar  held  to  his 
opinion,  threatening  wrath  against  all  accusers  of  the 
Christians." 

Eusebius  relates  the  same  in  his  E.  H,  The  story 
is  the  same  in  Tertullian  and  Tacitus,  only  the  one 
is  the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Justin  tells  the  readers  of  his  Apology  (the 
Senate  he  addresses)  to  read  the  books  of  the 
SibyL  Justin  refers  to  one  book  of  the  Sibyl 
which  has  the  advent  and  acts  of  Christ.  The 
above  occurred  in  the  sixth  of  the  Annals  of 
Tiicitus,  recording  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The 
fifth  book  begins  with  consuls,  each  surnamed 
Geminus,  and  under  them  some  have  said  Christ 
was  crucified.  So  there  was  time  for  a  written 
account  or  gospel  to  have  arrived  at  Rome,  which 
Justin  and  Tertullian  pay  did,  only  it  was  what 
we  should  call  apocryphal— the  Acts  of  Pilate. 
They  told  the  emperor  and  the  Senate  to  read  them 
as  they  did  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  not  the  Grospels. 
In  the  same  book  vi.  of  the  Annals,  after  the  affair 
of  the  book  of  the  Sibyl,  ch.  xxviii.,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  phcenix  in  Egypt. 
This  occurrence  is  related  as  happening  two  years 
later  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  x.  2,  5,  and  Dio.,  IviiL 
27.  They  would  therefore  bring  it  still  nearer  to 
the  death  of  Tiberius.  Dio  Cassius  seems  to  think 
there  was  some  relation  between  what  happened  in 
Egypt  and  what  happened  at  Rome.  He  says  the 
death  of  the  phoenix  was  a  presage  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius.  He  does  not  think  it  was  of  any  other. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  death  and  resur- 
rection of  the  phcenix  is  noticed  by  many  of  the 
fathers  as  the  greatest  argument  for  and  evidence 
of  the  resurrection.  It  is  in  the  first  epistle  of 
Clem.  Rom.  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xxv. ;  note 
says  : — 

"  This  fable  respecting  the  phoenix  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  ii.  78,  and  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.,  x.  2,  and  is 
used  as  above  by  Tertullian,  De  Returrectione,  §  13,  and 
by  others  of  the  fathers." 

Tacitus  is  om  itted.  Another  coincidence  is  curious, 
though  it  may  be  merely  verbal.  Tacitus  says, 
bk.  vi.  ch.  45  :  "Cneius  Acerronius  and  Caius 
Pontius  commenced  their  consulship,  the  last 
under  Tiberius "  ;  "  he  died  in  a  short  time." 
Pontius  was  a  name  common  enough  among  the 
Romans  ;  Pilate  was  not.  I  do  not  recollect 
a  Pilate  mentioned  by  any  Roman  writer  till 
Tacitus  in  his  Annals.  He,  in  the  well-known 
passage,  speaks  of  Christ  being  crucified  by  Pontius 
Pilate.    Tacitus  has  there  a  favourable  opinion  of* 
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Pilate  for  exterminating  the  Christians  in  Judea, 
but  says  that  some  took  refage  in  Rome.  The 
contrary  we  hear  from  Josephus,  who  says  Pilate 
was  ordered  to  Pome  by  Vitellius  to  answer  for  his 
massacre  of  the  Samaritans.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  this  Caius  Pontias  may  have  been 
Pontius  Pilate,  rewarded  instead  of  punished. 

W.  J.  Birch. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

[On  the  silencing  of  Oracles  at  and  after  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  see  the  numerous  authorities  quoted  in 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  Z^  8.  ii.  331, 360,  419.  These  really  exhaust 
the  subject] 

Christmas  Service  for  the  Gift  of  a 
Manor. — Adam  de  Brus  was  an  early  owner  of 
Skelton  Castle,  Yorkshire,  where  a  less  ancient 
edifice  now  stands,  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  built 
soon  after  the  Conquest  by  Adam's  uncle,  Robert 
de  Brus,  an  ancestor  of  the  Bruces  of  Scotland, 
and  of  many  families  of  England,  among  whom 
the  name  has  presented  itself  in  the  most  fantastic 
variety  of  orthography.  Adam  de  Brus's  daughter, 
Isabel,  married  Henry  de  Percy,  Lord  of  Pet  worth, 
Sussex.  Adam  presented  his  son-in-law  with  a 
Christmas  gift,  on  what  may  be  called  a  Christ- 
mas condition  ;  that  is  to  say,  Adam  gave  to 
Lord  Henry  a  manor  in  Cleveland  (Yorkshire),  on 
condition  that  Henry,  and  after  him  his  heirs, 
should  repair  to  Skelton  Castle  every  Christmas 
Day,  "  and  lead  the  lady  of  that  castle  from  her 
chamber  to  the  chapel  to  mass,  and  from  thence  to 
her  chamber  again,  and,  after  dining  with  her,  to 
depart."  From  Petworth  to  Cleveland  and  back 
could  not  be  less  than  six  hundred  miles.  In 
those  early  days  and  at  that  wintry  season  the 
roads  were  in  such  a  condition  that  there  was 
much  difficulty  in  getting  either  in  or  out  of 
Sussex ;  moving  about  in  it  was  nearly  impossible. 
As  long  as  the  condition  (which  has  long  ceased 
to  be  fulfilled)  was  complied  with  there  must  have 
been  much  weary  travelling,  and  some  excusable 
expletives  as  it  was  being  got  through.  And  in 
course  of  time,  as  kinship  became  wider  apart,  if 
any  little  family  differences  had  arisen  between 
the  holder  of  the  Cleveland  Manor  and  the  Lady 
of  Skelton  Castle,  the  Christmas  dinner  was 
probably  a  dull  one,  except  for  the  hurry  with 
which  it  was  brought  to  an  end  in  order  that  the 
unwelcome  guest  might  the  sooner  be  got  rid  of. 

Ed. 

Early  Cock-crowing  at  Christmas  Time.— It 
does  not  appear  to  be  widely  known  that  the 
cause  of  cocks  crowing  is  the  dawn,  or  some 
artificial  light  that  seems  to  them  to  resemble  it. 
If  they  are  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  a  seasonable 
hour  they  will  have  a  quiet  night,  and  their  neigh- 
bours also.  The  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
single  piece  of  natural  history  helps  to  explain  the 
omens,  favourable  or  otherwise,  which  from  the 


time  of  Shakespeare  to  our  own  attach  to  the 
crowing  of  cocks  in  the  night.    Marcellns,  lifter 
the  exit  of  the  Ghost  in  HamUt^  Act  L  so.  1,  says : 
''  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'g^nst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dares  stir  abnwd. 

So  hallow*d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 
One  cause  of  their  crowing  is  that  Christmas  being 
a  season  when  the  lights  of  festivity  abound,  the 
cock  keeps  awake  in  the  night  time  in  sympathy 
with  them.  As  an  instance  of  the  unfavourable 
omen,  I  may  mention  an  incident  that  has  come 
under  my  own  observation.  A  poor  woman  in  a 
dangerous  illness  was  greatly  depressed  by  her 
alarm  at  hearing  a  cock  crow  at  night  (which  she 
believed  was  a  sign  of  death) ;  but  upon  having 
the  above  quotation  repeated  to  her,  and  being 
told  that  it  was  written  by  the  cleverest  man  that 
ever  lived  in  England,  brightened  up,  and  b^;an 
to  recover  immediately.  J.  W. 

St  Asaph. 

A  New  Reading  of  "Old  Christmas,"  bt 
Sir  Walter  Scott. — I  suppose  that  no  collection 
of  poems  on  Christmas  would  be  considered  com- 
plete without  the  famous  description  of  Christmas 
in  the  olden  time  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  sixth  canto  of  Marmion. 
Among  the  numerous  reprints  of  the  passage  be- 
ginning with  the  line, — 

•*  Heap  on  more  wood  .'—the  wind  is  chill," 
and  ending  with  the  couplet, — 

**  A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  roan's  heart  through  half  the  year  " 

(our  peasantry  must  have  greatly  changed  since 
those  golden  days  of  gambols  !),  I  have  met  with 
a  curious  and  most  unfortunate  rendering  of  a 
word  in  the  following  couplet  : — 

"  But,  0  I  what  masquers,  richly  dight. 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light !  " 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  Sharpens  London 
Magazine,  Dec.  26,  1846,  the  extract  from  Afor- 
mion,  entitled  "  Old  Christmas,''  was  given  on  the 
two  central  pages,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
was  occupied  with  two  designs  from  the  pencil  of 
H.  Warren.  By  the  error  of  a  letter,  the  word 
"bosoms,"  in  the  foregoing  couplet,  appears  as 
"  besoms  "  !  This  occurs  in  an  excellent  and  most 
carefully  edited  magazine.       Cuthbert  Bede. 

[A  few  vears  ago,  io  one  of  the  popular  illuttrated 
almanacs,  Christmas  Day  was  entered  as  falling  on  the 
25th  of  October.] 

A  Nottinghamshire  Christmas  Custom. — 
Until  the  last  few  years,  the  village  children  of 
Hucknall  Torkard,  Notts,  in  keeping  np  the  cus- 
tom (still  universal  in  this  part  of  England)  of 
going  from  house  to  house  singing  carols  on  Christ- 
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mas  Eve,  used  to  carry  with  them  a  large  doll, 
placed  in  a  box  decorated  with  sprigs  of  holly, 
and  further  embellished  with  apples,  oranges,  and 
bits  of  bright-coloured  ribbons.  That  this  was 
intended  for  a  representative  of  the  infant  Saviour 
in  the  manger  never  seems  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  those  by  whom  the  doll  and  its  acces- 
sories were  prepared,  for  the  doll  was  usually 
attired  in  as  faithful  an  imitation  of  the  feminine 
attire  of  modem  times  as  resources  would  permit. 
But  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  custom  has  not  been 
observed  in  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  all  events  in  recent  times,  but  at  Hucknall 
Torkard  it  has  only  lately  been  discontinued. 

A.  E.  L.  L. 
Highfield,  Nottinghamshire. 

Christmas  Customs  at  Carrickfergus. — 
Samuel  McSkimin,  in  his  History  of  Carrickfergus 
(first  ed.,  1811 ;  second  ed.,  1823),  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  local  customs  : — 

•*  Late  on  Christmas  Eve,  young  men  and  boys  as- 
semble and  collect  carts,  cars,  gates,  boats,  planks,  &c., 
wilh  which  they  block  up  the  Irish  or  west  gate  of  this 
town.  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  the  custom  origi- 
nated in  the  Protestant  inhabitants  shutting  the  gates 
on  the  Roman  Catholics  when  they  went  out  to  mass  on 
Christmas  Eve.  This  is  probably  incorrect,  as  several 
old  inhabitants  informed  the  writer  that  no  such  act 
was  practised  during  their  youth.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
party  rancour  is  totally  unknown  at  present. 

**  Within  memory  it  was  common  for  boys  to  assemble 
early  at  their  school-house  on  the  morning  before  Christ- 
mas, and  to  bar  out  the  master,  who  was  not  admitted 
till  he  promised  a  certain  number  of  days*  vacation. 

"Early  on  Christmas  Day  the  boys  set  out  to  the 
oountiT  in  parties  of  eight  to  twelve,  armed  with  staves 
or  bludgeons,  killing  and  carrying  off  such  fowls  as  came 
in  their  way.  These  were  taken  (to  their  respective 
school-rooms,  and  cooked  the  following  day.  To  this 
feast  many  persons  were  invited,  who  furnished  liquors 
or  other  necessaries;  the  entertainment  usually  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  As  civilisation  increased,  these 
marauding  feasts  became  less  popular,  and  the  decline 
of  the  custom  was  much  hastened  by  the  discovery  that 
the  cooks  often  purloined  the  best  fowls  to  themselves." 
W.  H.  Patterson. 

Christmas  Customs  in  Tyrol. — 

**  On  Christmas  Eve  every  door  in  a  peasant's  house  is 
marked  with  three  small  crosses  in  chalk,  *  to  keep  out 
the  Eril  One,'  as  they  would  tell  you  if  you  asked  why." 
^Qrohman's  Tyrol  aiid  the  Tyrolese  (1876),  p.  66. 

"  Christmas  is  observed  by  dispensing  the  Elaubabrod, 
a  kind  of  dough  cake  stuffed  with  sliced  pears,  almonds, 
nuts,  and  preserved  fruits.  The  making  of  this  is  a 
particular  item  in  the  education  of  a  Zillerthaler  maiden, 
who  has  a  special  interest  in  it,  insomuch  as  the  one 
she  prepares  for  the  household  must  have  the  first  cut 
in  it  made  by  her  betrothed,  who  at  the  same  time  gives 
lier  some  little  token  of  affection  in  return."— iMiss 
Buck's  Valleys  of  Tirol,  p.  100. 

William  George  Black. 

The  Mistletoe.— I  understand  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  the   mistletoe   has   generally   been 


accounted  a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  Hence- 
forward, however,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  Mr.  Wynne,  the  super- 
intendent of  police  at  Spittlegate,  invited  me  on 
"  Minkle-day,"  Friday,  September  29,  1876,  to  see 
mistletoe,  in  various  stages,  growing  on  sundryyoung 
apple-trees  in  his  garden.  He  had  frequently  tried 
incising  the  bark  and  placing  the  berry  therein, 
but  by  that  method  he  had  as  frequently  failed  to 
propagate  the  mistletoe  plant.  Seeing  a  common 
sparrow  one  day,  after  pecking  at  a  piece  of  fat 
bacon,  fly  away,  and  clean  his  beak  by  wiping  it 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  it  immediately  occurred  to 
him  that  the  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  was 
outlined  in  the  sparrow's  performance.  Accord- 
inglv,  at  Christmas  ensuing,  having  some  young 
apple-trees  in  his  garden,  he  moistened  the  end  of 
his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  and  therewith  cleaned  the 
bark  just  under  any  joint  of  a  young  tree,  then 
wiped  his  thumb  dry,  and,  taking  a  mistletoe 
berry,  pressed  it  with  that  thumb  to  the  cleaned 
portion  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  untQ  the  berry 
stuck  to  the  tree  and  left  his  thumb.  Nothing 
more  was  done.  In  fifteen  months,  or  the  next 
spring  but  one,  appeared  the  plumula,  slow  of 
growth,  not  increasing  much  the  next  year.  He 
has  made  it  grow  on  young  lime  trees  and  in  thorn 
hedges  also,  and  says  that  he  believes  he  could 
propagate  it  on  almost  any  tree  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess already  described,  but  not  by  incision,  and 
thinks  this  information  will  be  novel  and  interest- 
ing to  many  people.  J.  Bbale. 

The  Nativity  op  Christ. 

Lo  !  Ood  hath  ope'd  the  glist'ring  gates  of  heav*n. 

And  thence  are  streaminjir  beams  of  glorious  light ; 
All  earth  is  bath'd  in  the  effulgence  giv'n 

To  dissipate  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  Eastern  shepherds  'biding  in  the  fields 

Overlook  the  flocks,  till  now  their  constant  care, 
And  light  divine  to  mortal  sense  reveals 

A  seraph  bright  descending  in  the  air. 

Hark  !  strains  seraphic  fall  upon  the  ear 
From  shining  ones  around  th'  eternal  gates; 

Olad  that  man's  load  of  guilt  tnay  disappear. 
Infinite  strength  on  finite  weakness  waits  ! 

Whv  are  the  trembling  shepherds  sore  afraid  1 

Why  shrink  they  at  the  grand,  the  heav'nly  sight? 
"  Fear  not"  (the  angel  says)  "  nor  be  dismay'd," 

And  o'er  them  sends  a  ray  of  God-sent  Hght. 
0  matchless  mercy !  all-embracing  lovo  ! 

The  angel  speaks,  and  gladly  men  record : 
"  I  bring  you  loyful  tidings  from  above ; 

This  day  is  born  a  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord." 

Hark  !  "  Peace  on  earth  and  God's  good-will  to  men !" 
The  angels  sing,  and  heav'n  resounds  with  praise 

That  fallen  man  may  live  with  God  again 
Through  Christ,  who  deigns  the  sons  of  men  to  raise. 

When  Adam  had  inenrr'd  eternal  death. 
By  disobeying  God's  supreme  command. 

His  seed  oft  griev'd  that  He  who  gare  him  breath 
Did  also  give  the  will  to  fall  or  sta 
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Aod  still  miglit  men  contemn  the  will  dirine 
That  gave  mankind  the  choice  to  sin  and  fkU, 

Did  not  our  Lord^s  redeeming  mercy  shine 
In  gracious  beams  that  would  recorer  all. 

Now  death  is  life,  and  grief  is  tum'd  to  joy. 
Since  glory  shone  on  that  auspicious  mom. 

When  Qod  incarnate  came,  not  to  destroy, 
But  man  to  save,  and  manhood's  state  adorn  I 

W.  F.  Dawson. 

Westgate  Honae,  Corentiy. 

A  PsEDDO  -  Christ.— In  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry  III.,  1223— the  year  that  the  Friars  Minor 
came  first  into  England,  and  that  in  which  the 
king  had  a  mind  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  London — 
the  feelings  of  pious  people  were  shocked,  accord- 
ing to  an  entry  in  "Gregory^s  Chronicle"  {His- 
Uyrical  Collections  of  a  Citizen  of  London^  Camden 
Society,  1876),  by  "a  man  that  faynyd  hymselfe 
Ciyste  at  Oxenforde ;  he  was  cursyde  at  Alderman- 
bery  this  yere  of  oure  Lorde  mccxxij."  A  sin- 
gularly lenient  sentence,  considering  the  temper  of 
the  time.  Ed.  D. 

Collect  for  Christmas  Eve  :  Sarum  Use. — 
"Deus,  qui  nos  redemptionis  nostrse  annua  expectatione 
IsBtificas:  praesta:  ut  unigenitum  tuum  ouem  redemp- 
torem  Iseti  suscipimus :  venientem  quoque  judicem  securi 
▼idearous,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  filium 
tuum,  qui  tecum,"  &c— Greg.,  In,  Vig,  NaL  Dom,  ad 
Honam,  Oelas, 

T    F    IL 
[See  "  N.  &  Q.,»'  fith  s.  tL  613 ;  vii.  15.J  ' 

The  Tartarian  Spiritland. — 

•'  In  an  antiaue  chant,  the  beautiful  girl  Swan's  Wing 
had  a  brother  decoyed  by  a  magician  to  the  Spiritland. 
Hii  horse  escaped,  told  her  of  it,  and  brought  her  to  the 
place,  effecting  his  release.  One  of  the  supernatural 
guardians,  in  lore  with  her  beauty,  conducted  and  ex- 
plained its  occupancies.  (1)  A  fat  horse  in  a  sandy  vale 
and  (2)  a  lean  horse  in  a  meadow  showed  the  contntiit 
of  economical  and  careless  feeding.  (3)  A  thin,  power- 
less man  stemming  a  torrent,  and  (4)  a  muscular  one 
stopped  by  a  rivulet,  the  force  of  will  over  brute  power. 

"  A  large  building  contained  (5)  a  room  where  women 
were  spinning,  for  having  spun  on  earth  after  sunset 
when  they  should  have  been  at  rest ;  (6)  another  where 
women  were  swallowing  hempen  balls,  their  stealings 
from  the  cloth  they  had  to  weave  in  this  life ;  (7)  another 
where  women  held  heavy  stones  they  could  not  cast  away, 
wherewith  they  had  weighted  their  butter  on  earth ; 
(8)  a  room  with  parties  playing  music  and  gambling, 
their  sole  occupation  on  earth  ;  (9)  one  where  men  and 
dogs  were  always  biting  each  other,  the  quondam 
quarrel-breeders ;  (10)  one  where  couples  under  the  same 
quilt  were  struggling  to  remove  it,  a  type  of  unhappy 
marriages  ;  and  (11)  one  where  couples  were  smiling  at 
each  other  and  the  rest,  showing  that  true  happiness  lies 
in  the  exertion  of  a  kindly  disposition."— From  T.  W. 
Knox's  Overland  through  Asia  in  1866,  Triibner,  1871. 
pp.  474-6. 

S.  M.  Drach. 

23,  Upper  Bamsbury  Street,  N. 

[Similar  retributive  justice  is  to  be  found  in  other 
countries.  A  (forgotten)  German  author  has  decUred 
that  the  writers  of  dull  books  will  be  incessantly 
tormented  by  winged  types,  which  will  hare  the  power 


of  stinging.  Clergymen  who  stesd  their  di»oarM8»or 
who  cannot  pen  intelligible  ones  of  their  own,  are  to  pav 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  the  next  worid  in  readme  all 
the  bad  sermons  that  have  been  written  or  preadMd  in 
this!] 

Tots.-— The  following  note  from  a  BeUSast  pttiptt 
of  1738  is  d^propos  to  the  present  season  of  toys  :— 

"  London,  March  17th.  The  chest  of  toys  sent  by  the 
Dutchess  Dowager  of  Saxe-Gotha,  as  a  present  to  Prince 
George  and  the  Princess  Augusta,  was  not  opened  at  the 
Custom  House,  as  is  usual;  but  the  Commiasioiiers 
ordered  a  Land-waiter  to  attend  at  Norfolk  House  to 
see  the  contents,  which  were  300  varioos  toys  and 
amusements,  the  finest  of  the  kind  that  ever  were  aeeo 
in  the  kingdom,  and  were  mostly  made  at  Narevib«Y* 
There  is  a  vast  resort  of  the  children  of  the  nobility  and 
quality  to  Norfolk  House  to  see  them.** 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

[Prince  George,  eldest  son  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  House,  St.  James's  Square, 
on  the  24th  of  May  (0.  S.),  1738.  The  present  of  toys 
in  the  preceding  March  was,  therefore,  a  little  prema- 
ture. His  sister  Augusta  was  bom  in  July,  1737.  She 
married,  in  1763,  the  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  and  becaune 
the  mother  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  wife  of 
George  IV.  Probably  the  date  "  March  17tb,  1738,** 
means  1738-9.] 

Tbmplb  Bar. — Let  it  be  noted,  not  witboat 
regret,  in  "N.  &  Q.,"  that  the  destmction  of 
Temple  Bar  began  this  day,  Thursday,  Dec  13, 
1877. 

Last  night,  at  half-past  ten,  I  passed  throagfa 
the  Bar,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the  street  hmps 
saw  men  putting  up  scaffolding  across  its  western 
front.  To-night,  at  half-past  nine,  I  approached 
it  again  from  the  west,  and  saw  from  St.  Clement 
Danes  the  crowd  of  upturned  faces,  on  omnibus 
roofs  and  on  the  pavements,  who  were  taking  leave 
of  it.  Above  them,  the  grey  old  Bar  stood  out 
brilliant  against  the  darkness,  illuminated  from 
base  to  summit  by  the  wild  waving  flames  of 
mighty  gas-jets :  workmen  were  swarming  up  the 
ladders  of  the  scaffolding :  the  windows,  west  and 
east,  of  the  chamber  over  the  arch  were  gone,  and 
dark  figures  were  dimly  seen  ravaging  within. 
Outside,  in  their  niches,  stood  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.,  gazing  alo^  as  usual,  calmly  in- 
different, and,  like  true  Stuarts,  incapable  of 
understanding  or  averting  their  doom. 

So  ends  the  last  of  the  gates  of  London.  And, 
meanwhile,  foreign  masons  are  building  the  Law 
Courts  close  by,  because  English  masons  have 
thrown  away,  not  only  their  honesty  and  their 
skill,  but  even  their  independence.       A.  J.  M. 

[The  first  demolishing  stroke  at  the  Bar  was  given  on 
Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  so  we  are  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness. The  first  stone  was  placed  in  the  mayoralty  of 
Sir  Samuel  Stirling,  1670.  The  work  was  oontinited 
during  the  mavoralty  of  his  successor,  Sir  Richard  Ford. 
It  was  concluded  in  1672,  when  Sir  George  Waterman 
was  Lord  Mayor ;  and  Sir  George  was  the  first  "  King  of 
the  City  "  who  passed  officiaDy  beneath  the  arob.    He 
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was^  according  to  the  late  Mr.  B.  B.  Onidge,  ia  hit  use- 
ful book,  Stnne  Account  of  the  Citizens  of  London  and 
their  Rulers,  from  1080  to  1867  (Teg|),  "son  of  a  Vintner 
of  the  King's  Arms,  Soathwark."  The  term  "  Bar"  was 
derired  from  the  old  poets  and  chains  (so  Holborn  Bars) 
which  separated  the  City  proper  from  the  coanty  of 
Middlesex.  Pepys,  in  Jannary,  1667,  siys  :— "  To  take 
up  my  wif  and  Mercer,  and  to  Temple  Bar,  to  the 
Ordinary,  and  had  a  dish  of  meat  for  them,  they  haring 
not  dined,  and  thence  to  the  King's  House,  and  there 
saw  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  a  silly  play,  I  think."] 

Booksellers  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. — 
Too  late  to  be  included  in  my  paper  (printed 
«tipra,  p.  461),  a  few  more  names  have  come  under 
my  notice.  I  venture  to  send  them  now,  not  as 
being  by  any  means  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  but 
simply  to  make  the  list  a  little  more  complete : — 
JkUe.  Sign  or  Locality,  Booh.  Publisher, 

1593.  White  Greyhound.    Venus     and        Bich.  Field. 

Adonis,* 

1594.  „  „  Lucrece,  ,,       „  for 

J.Harrison. 

1597.  Angel.  Richard  II.  Andw.  Wise. 
1597.      „                           Richard  III, 

1600.  Green  Dragon.        Merchant     of  Thos.  Heyes. 

Venice, 

1600.  Gun,  at  the  little    Titus  Androni-  Edw.  White. 

North  door.  cus. 

1602.  Flower  de  Leuse    Merry  Wives  of  ArthurJohn- 

and  Crown.               Windsor,  son. 

1602r  Swume.                  F.  Marburie.  Peter  Short. 

1608.  Foxe.                       Richard  11.  Matt.  Law. 

1608.  Pide  Bull,  neere    King  Lear.  Nath.Butter. 

S.  Austins  Gate. 

1609.  Bpred  Eagle,  ouer    Troilus    and        B.  Bonian  & 

against  the  great      Cressida,  H.  Walley. 

North  doore. 
1660.  Bishops  Head.         M.  Poole.  Sa.    Thomp. 

son. 

1660.  Bible  and  Anchor.    R.  Baxter.  F.   Tyton  & 

Jane     Un- 
derhilL 

1661.  At  the  mtle  North   Bp.  Morley.  F.Garthwait. 

Door. 
1708.  The  Crown.  W.  Lupton.  Jas.     Knap- 

ton. 

1708.  Three  Crowns.         Dr.  Sturmy.  Dan.      Mid- 

winter. 

1709.  Half  Moon.  Dr.  Sacheverell.    Hen.    Cle- 

ments. 
1723.  West  end  of   S.    Dr.  St.  John.        W.&P.Innys. 
Pauls. 

Dibdin  (Typ,  Ant,,  iv.  6,  quoted  in  History  of 
^ign  Boards,  fifth  edit.,  p.  7)  tells  us  how  the  sign 
of  the  shop  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
records  that  Joan,  widow  of  Reynold  Wolfe,  the 
printer,  bequeathed  in  her  will,  dated  July  1, 
1674,  "  the  chapel  house,  the  Brazen  Serpent  [the 
«ign  of  the  house],  and  all  the  prints,  letters,  &c.,'' 
to  herjson  Robert  Wolfe.  As  Joan  desires  to  be 
buried  in  St.  FaithVunder-St.  Paul's,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Reynold  Wolfe  may  have  lived  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Pepys  records  that  he  and  his  wife  '^  went  to 

*  The  dates,  Itc,  of  the  Shakespeare  plays  and  poems 
«re  taken  from  Lowndes,  edit  1863. 


Paternoster  Row,  and  there  bought  some  green 
watered  moyre  for  a  morning  waistcoat"  (Nov.  21, 
1660) ;  and  again,  that  he  and  his  wife,  with  Lady 
Sandwich,  went  "  on  foot  to  Paternoster  Row,  to 
buy  a  petticoat  against  the  Queen's  coming  for  my 
kdy  of  pkin  satin"  (May  17,  1662).  And  we 
learn  from  Strype,  b.  iii.  p.  195,  that  "  this  street, 
before  the  Fire  of  London,  was  taken  up  by  emi- 
nent mercers,  silkmen,  and  lacemen."  It  is  curious 
to  notice  how  the  booksellers  and  the  mercers  have 
changed  places.  After  the  Fire,  the  mercers  re- 
moved to  Covent  Garden,  Bedford  Street,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  and  King  Street :  few  will  be  found 
there  now. 

Peter  Cunningham  adds  some  interesting  de- 
tails:— 

''S.  Paul's  Churchyard,  before  the  Fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  old  Cathedral,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
stationers,  whose  shops  were  then,  and  till  the  year 
1760,  distinguished  by  signs.  At  the  sign  of  the  White 
Greyhound,  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  first  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  Venv*  and  Adonis  and  Rape  of  Lucrece 
were  published  by  John  Harrison;  at  the  Flower  de 
Luce  and  the  Crown  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;  at  the  Green  Dragon,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  at  the  Fox,  the 
first  (?)  edition  of  Richard  II. ;  at  the  Angel,  the  first 
edition  of  Richard  III. ;  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  the  first 
edition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  ;  at  the  Gun,  the  first 
edition  of  Titus  Andronicus;  and  at  the  Red  Bull,  the 
first  edition  of  Lear.  After  the  Fire  the  mugority  of  the 
stationers  removed  to  Little  Britain  and  Paternoster 
Row  ;  but  the  Yard  vras  not  wholly  deserted."! 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  so  many  works  of 
our  greatest  dramatist  first  saw  the  light  within 
the  area  of  "  The  Yard." 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct] 


The  "De  Imitatione  Christi."— Can  any 
reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  ascertain  the  date  and  place,  or 
identify  a  copy  of  the  above  work  lacking  its  title- 
page,  which  I  thus  briefly  describe?  The  size  is 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  by  two  ;  the  number 
of  pages  282,  followed  by  eight  unnumbered  pages, 
containing  the  "  Index  capitum."  The  first  num- 
bered page  bears  the  following  title  :  "  ThomsB  a 
Kempis  Canonici  regularis  ordinis  S.  Augustini 
de  imitatione  Ohristi  liber  primus.'*  Page  1  is 
preceded  (just  opposite,  on  the  left  hand)  by  a 
frontispiece  engravmg  (representing  St.  Mary  with 
the  hofy  Child,  adored  by  Simeon)  and  by  thirteen 
unnumbered  pages,  containing  "  Eiogia  Thomss  de 
Kempis"  (by  Ignatius,  societatis  Jesu  fundator, 


t  Handbook,  from  which  also  the  passage^from  Pep^s 
and  Strype  are  here  cited.       ^.^^^^^  ^^  <LiOOg[e 
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and  others).  Again,  these  eulogies  are  preceded 
by  a  "  Praemonitio  ad  lectorem  "  (four  pages),  be- 
fore which  four  introductory  pages  are  still  left, 
beginning  with  the  dedicatory  words,  "  Jesu 
Christo,  Messiae,  hominis  Duci,  Doctori,  Domino." 
I  suppose  it  is  an  Elsevir  edition,  perhaps  that  of 
1658  (Lugduni  Batav.)  or  of  1660  (Leidse)  quoted 
by  Brunet,  although  I  feel  uncertain,  considering 
that  its  number  of  pages  does  not  agree  with  any 
of  the  Elsevir  editions  described  by  Brunet,  Ebert, 
and  Pieters.  H.  Krebs. 

Taylorian  Library,  Oxford. 

**  Thb  L050-L0ST  CHAPTER  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
contMoing  an  Account  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  Journey 
into  Spain  and  Britain,  and  other  interesting  Events. 
Translated,  by  C.  8.  Sonnini,  from  an  original  Greek 
MS.  found  in  the  Archives  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Sultan  Abdoul  Achmet  Lond., 
Stevenson,  1871." 

There  is  a  publication  thus  entitled.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  pages  8vo.,  of  which  three  are  occu- 
pied by  the  "  Chapter.*'  On  p.  2  it  is  stated  that 
the  MS.  was  discovered  in  a  copy  of  Sonnini's 
Travels,  which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  Sir  John  Newport  thirty  years  preriously , 
and  that  it  was  never  before  published.  A  Com- 
mentary upon  it,  which  was  announced  at  the 
same  time,  was  afterwards  published,  pp.  48,  n.d., 
Lond.,  Stevenson.  By  favour  of  the  publisher, 
Mr.  G.  S.  Stevenson,  I  learned  that  the  editor  of 
the  Chapter,  and  author  of  the  Commentary,  was 
Mr.  Boyd,  of  Hackney  Wick.  On  applying  to 
him  for  information  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Greek  MS.  or  a  printed  copy,  I  was  referred,  in 
a  letter  written  on  his  behalf,  as  he  was  very  aged 
and  infirm,  for  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mentary, But  the  Comnuntary  is  anything  but 
critical,  and  contains  nothing  on  this  question. 

Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  say  anything 
about  this  publication  ?  I  can  find  nothing  like 
it  in  the  collections  of  apocryphal  writings,  to 
which  one  would  in  the  first  instance  refer. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

The  Shepherds  op  Bethlehem.— The  credu- 
lous, yet  real,  piety  of  the  Middle*  Ages  has  pre- 
served, or  invented,  for  us  the  names  of  the  Magi 
who  worshipped  Christ  on  his  mother's  knee,  of 
the  pnitent  thief  who  was  crucified  with  him,  and 
of  the  Roman  soldier  who  pierced  his  side  with  a 
spear.  Is  there  any  such  legendary  record  relative 
to  the  shepherds  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  the 
vision  of  angels  at  his  birth  ?  I  ask  with  the  view 
of  learning  what  manner  of  life  was  supposed  by 
the  pious  minds  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  pre- 
pared and  fitted  the  shepherds  for  that  singular 
privilege.  Have  modem  critics  seen  any  reason 
to  connect  them  in  anyway  with  the  religious  sect 
of  the  Essenes,  or  with  the  external  influence  of 
its  teaching  ?  J.  Micrologus. 


The  Holt  Vessels  of  the  Temple  at  JERr- 
SALEM. — What  is  the  last  authentic  trace  of  them? 
Deposited  after  the  triumph  of  Titus  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  they  remained  there  in  safety  for  neariy 
400  years,  till,  in  a.d.  455,  Genseric  carried  them 
to  Carthage  with  the  other  spoils  of  Rome.  Re- 
covered by  Belisarius  in  a.d.  534,  and  conveyed 
by  him  to  Constantinople,  they  were  sent  by  Jus- 
tinian to  Jerusalem  to  adorn  the  altar  of  the 
magnificent  church  which  he  had  there  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  a.d.  614  they  no  doubt 
fell  into  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  Uhosroes  II. 
There  I  lose  trace  of  them.  As  Chosroes  in  bis 
attack  on  Jerusalem  was  aided  by  an  army  of 
26,000  Jews,  it  is  unaccountable  that  in  that  ho^ 
none  seems  to  have  been  found  to  care  for  and  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  things  so  sacred  and  so 
precious  to  every  Jew,  and  of  whose  location  at 
Jerusalem  many  must  have  been  aware. 

R  M.  Spekce. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  :  The  Old  Soldier.— I 
have  just  added  to  my  store  of  illustrations  of  St 
PauPs  Cathedral  an  engraving  (measuring  about 
8x8  inches)  which  represents,  as  the  inscription 
beneath  the  picture  informs  us,  "  The  Old  Soldier 
remarkable  for  constant  attendance  at  St  Paul's, 
done  from  an  original  painting.   C.  Mosley,  sculp.^' 

Upon  this  I  desire  to  found  one  or  two  queries. 
Where  is  the  **  original  painting "  to  be  seen  ? 
Where  can  I  find  any  particulars  about  the  "old 
soldier"?  Was  the  engraving  included  among 
the  illustrations  to  any  printed  book?  What 
locality  is  indicated  in  the  picture?  It  is  evi- 
dently some  square  very  near  the  Cathedral :  can 
it  be  intended  for  any  portion  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mons or  for  Bartholomew  Close  ? 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

"The  Fifteenth."— When  was  this  tax,  col- 
lected in  the  sixteenth  century,  first  imposed  f 
Was  it  intended  to  be  equal  to  a  15  per  cent, 
property  tax  ?  and  when  was  it  abolished  ?  It  is 
thus  referred  to  in  a  minute-book  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Melton- Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  in  1583 : 

"  M**  the  ffiftenne  for  the  Towne  of  Melton  is  rWp 
xiij*  iiij**,  w*'''  is  taxed  and  Imposed  vppon  Everye  maik 
inhabytinge  in  the  towne  acoordinge  to  the  Discressjon 
of  the  SesBors." 

Thomas  North. 

The  Bank,  Leicester. 

Ancient  Ordnance. — What  weight  of  ball  was 
carried  by  the  "  hammer- piece  "  of  the  Civil  Wars? 
What  was  the  "  sling-piece  "  ?  Was  it  an  engine 
for  casting  stones,  or  a  cannon  slung  in  swivels  ? 

T.  W.  Webb. 

"Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk." — What  is  the 
earliest  known  edition  of  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk f    The  oldest  copy  which  I  can  find  in  the 
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British  Museum  is  undated.  It  was  printed  at 
Paisley,  and  the  Catalogue  suggests  1810  as  the 
probable  year.  Though  very  much  corrupted  in 
these  modem  copies,  the  story  seems  to  contain 
fragments  of  old  ideas,  and  even  here  and  there  a 
trace  of  the  old  language.  Edward  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

"  Crt  Matches  ! " — I  believe  this  is  an  Ameri- 
can slang  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  have  heard 
its  derivation  given  as  "  crime  hatches."  I  think 
this  is  unlikely.  Surely  cry  is  equivalent  to 
XPI,  or  Christ ;  but  what  originated  the  matches  ? 

F.  R.  F. 

Thomas  Peirce,  Mayor  of  Berkeley,  co. 
Gloucester. — Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me 
to  the  parentage  of  this  Thomas  Peirce?  His 
tomb  is  on  the  north  side  of  Berkeley  Churchyard, 
and  its  quaint  inscription  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

*'  Here  Lyeth  Thomas  pierce  whom  no  man  taught. 
Yet  he  in  Iron,  Bnuse,  and  eilrer  wrought 
He  Jacks,  and  clocks,  and  watches  (with  art)  made, 
And  mended  too  when  others  worke  did  fade. 
Of  Berkeley  fire  tymes  Mayor,  this  artist  was, 
And  yet  this  Mayor,  this  artist  was  but  grasse. 
When  his  own  watcn  was  downe  on  the  Last  Day 
He  that  made  watches,  had  not  made  a  Key 
To  winde  it  up,  but  uselesse  it  must  lie 
Until  he  Bise  Againe  no  more  to  die  I 

«  Pied  Feb''  1635  A.D.  aet.  77." 

Everard  Green,  F.S.A. 
Beform  Club. 

Familtop  Garcin  de  la  Garonne. —William, 
eighth  Lord  Fairfax  of  Gilling  Castle,  who  died 
1738,  left  an  eldest  daughter,  Anne  Th^r^se,  mar- 
ried to  Monsieur  d*Athenoux.  From  an  old  MS. 
I  gather  that  her  daughter  married  the  Marquis 
de  Garcin  de  la  Garonne.  Does  this  family  still 
exist  in  France,  and  where  ?  K.  H.  B. 

Serle's  Gate,  Lincoln's  Inn. — The  gate  from 
New  Square  leading  into  Carey  Street  is  so  called. 
Why?  Cunningham  does  not  mention  it.  The 
.  third  edition  of  Drunken  Bamaby's  Journal  was 
published  there  by  S.  lUidoc  in  the  year  1723,  and 
it  is  still  a  bookseller's.  C.  A,  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Catharine  Boria,  Luther's  Wife. — What  is 
said  to  be  the  exact  relationship  between  her  and 
Cardinal  Nicholas  Schomberg,  Bishop  of  Capua? 
What  were  the  names  of  her  parents  ?       Otto. 

Carols. — Why  are  the  recesses  in  ancient 
cloisters  termed  "carols"?  They  were  formerly 
used  by  the  monks  for  retirement  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  meditation,  and  particularly  for  writing 
and  illuminating.  A.  D. 

Cracknel  Biscuits. — "Cracknels"  are  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  loaves  in  1  Kings  xir.  3. 


Do  the  celebrated  biscuits  derive  their  name  of 
"  cracknel "  from  the  Bible  ?  E.  J.  C. 

"The  midnight  oil."— Where  does  this  phrase 
first  occur  ?  Lamb,  in  his  Oxford  in  the  Vacation, 
has,  "  Short-sightedness  (the  effect  of  late  studies 
and  watchings  at  the  midnight  oil)." 

C.  M.  Barrow,  B.A. 

Calicut,  Malahar. 

Hughenden. — Is  it  generally  understood  that 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  Hughenden  is  Hitch- 
enden  ?  Locally,  it  is  always  so  pronounced,  and 
I  have  seen  it  thus  spelt  in  several  old  maps. 

S.  R.  Townshbnd  Mater. 

Arms  of  Archbishop  Herring. — Authorities 
greatly  differ.  Bedford  says,  "  Az.,  semee  of  cross- 
lets,  three  herrings  haurient  A."  (Blazon  of  Epis- 
copacy^  referring  to  Lambeth  MS.  555).  Hasted 
has  the  same,  except  that  the  herrings  are  six 
{Hist,  Kent,  fol.  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  757).  Moule 
states  that  the  coat  appears  in  painted  windows 
at  Croydon  Palace  and  the  Hall,  Lincoln's  Inn^ 
"  Gu.  crusilly,  three  herrings  haurient  A. "  (Her- 
aldry of  Fish,  p.  144).  Burke's  Armory  and  Pap- 
worth's  Ordinary  contain  both  the  az.  and  gu. 
coats,  the  crosslets  in  the  latter  or,  and  nine  in 
number,  the  fish  termed  lacies.  This  note  is 
written  on  behalf  of  a  lady  entitled  to  quarter  the 
arms  through  Wm.  Herring,  of  Croydon,  kinsman 
to  the  archbishop,  and  I  trust  some  correspon- 
dent may  be  able  to  give  the  correct  blazon.  I 
may  add  that  Glover's  Ordinary,  augmented  by 
Edmondson,  1780,  ascribes  "Gu.  three  herring* 
A."  to  Heringaud  ;  and  "  Gu.  six  herrings  A. 
between  eleven  crosslets  or,"  to  Heringaud  or 
Heringham.  But  the  name  of  Herring  does  not 
occur.  If  this  should  prove  a  prior  right  to  th& 
field  gules,  azure  and  not  gules  must  be  presumed 
to  pertain  to  the  Herring  family.  Shem. 

De  Montport  Familt.— In  Smiles's  Self  Help 
(1858)  I  find  :  "  At  this  day  it  is  understood  that 
the  lineal  representative  of  Simon  de  Montfort^ 
England's  premier  baron,  is  a  saddler  in  Tooley 
Street."  What  proof  can  be  adduced  for  this 
statement  ?  and  is  the  person  alluded  to  still 
alive?  In  1247  I  find  Sir  Peter  de  Montfort 
joining  his  king,  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  in  1249,  after  the 
battle  of  Mansotirah,  mention  is  made,  in  Edgar's 
Crusades  and  Orusaders,  of  Philip  de  Montfort 
acting  as  ambassador,  and  seeking  for  terms  from 
the  Saracens.  Were  these  two  brothers  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  or  what  relation- 
ship did  they  bear  to  him  ?  M.  D.  H. 
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Witpliti. 

WAS  ST.  PETER  A  MARRIED  MANt 
(6^  S.  viiL  346,  453.) 

Mr.  £.  H.  Marshall  may  be  oongratolated  on 
havinf;^  settled  this  questioa  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, but  I  have  very  j^rave  doubts  as  to  whether 
he  has  done  as  much  by  many  of  his  readers. 
Against  his  argument  there  lie,  to  my  mind,  two 
most  serious  and  fatal  objections.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  illo^cal,  proceeding  wholly  upon  a 
petitio  prindphy  a  beeging  of  the  entire  question ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  based  on  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  original  text,  especially  in  the 
quotation  mm  the  Corinthians. 

Mr.  Marshall  assumes  that,  because  Peter's 
mother-in-law  (Trcv^cpa)  was  living  in  his  house, 
and,  after  her  miraculous  restoration  to  health, 
waited  upon  our  Lord,  from  whom  she  had  received 
such  a  signal  blessing,  his  wife  must,  of  necessity, 
have  been  dead  ;*  and,  further,  that  the  mother-in- 
law  was  actually  the  provider  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Now,  surely  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance 
for  a  wife's  mother,  even  in  her  daughter's  life- 
time, to  be  received  as  a  guest  or  even  as  a  con- 
stant resident  in  her  son-in-law's  house  ;  nor  have 
we  any  proof,  from  the  Grospel  account  of  Peter's 
character,  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  not 
tolerate  such  an  arrangement ;  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  "hot-headed  fisherman,"  in  the  sense 
which  your  correspondent  evidently  means  that 
expression  to  convey.  That  he  was  a  man  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  ever  forward  to  give  his 
opinion,  is  nearly  all  which,  on  authority,  we  are 
warranted  to  say  of  him.  But  under  a  rough 
exterior  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong  affec- 
tions ;  of  a  warm  and  loving  nature,  whioh  would 
have  urged  him  to  do  the  very  thing  of  which  he 
is  judged  to  have  been  incapable  of  doing. 

Further  in  support  of  this  novel  theory,  we  are 
requested  to  not  ice,  t  "  Who  was  it  who  cave  their 
evening  meal  to  the  apostles  and  their  guest  ? 
Not  Peter's  wife,  who  would  have  been  mistress 
of  the  house,  but  the  mother,  whose  hospitality 


*  EaBebiufl  {Bed,  Hist,  lib.  ill.  o.  zxx.),  quoting 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  gives  an  affecting  account 
of  the  death  of  Peter's  wife.  He  says  it  is  reported 
that  when  the  blessed  Peter  saw  his  wife  led  out  to 
execution  (martyrdom)  he  was  filled  with  exultation, 
because,  at  the  call  of  God,  she  was  about  to  be  taken 
to  her  heavenly  home ;  and,  addressing  her  by  name,  he 
exhorted  her,  in  cheerful  and  consoling  accents,  to 
think  upon  her  Lord.  Such,  he  adds,  was  the  conjugal 
state  or  the  saints— such  the  perfect  love  of  the  most 
beloved. 

t  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  in  the  account  given  of 
this  transaction  by  the  Evangelists  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  entertainment 
whatever ;  it  is  simply  said,  "  she  ministered  unto  them," 
but  in  what  way  we  are  not  told.  The  same  word, 
^ii7ie6v€i,  is  used  by  all. 


would  have  been  officious,  if  her  daughter  had  not 
been  dead."  From  this  inference  I  dissent  in  toto, 
and  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
is  not  one  word  in  the  original  to  sustaia  it ;  the 
rather  that  the  only  word  which  bears  upon  the 
point  at  aU  is  utteriy  subversive  of  the  notion. 
What,  then,  is  the  word?  It  is  Sti^icovcc,  she 
"  ministered  to,"  or  waited  upon  (the  gnests).  And 
that  this  is  always  the  force  of  the  word,  as  wdl 
in  sacred  as  secuhur  authors,  is  a  iact  so  patent  to 
the  meanest  Greek  scholar,  that  it  woold  be  only 
a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  quote  instances  in 
proof.  Mr.  Marshall,  therefore,  will  have  to 
seek  for  some  better  authority  than  this  verse  for- 
nishes  to  establish  his  very  decided  statement 
that  the  mother-in-law  was  the  giver  of  the  even- 
ing meaL 

The  passage  from  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  5)  he 
misapprehends  entirely.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  marriage  at  alL  St  Paul  does  not  say  in 
the  Greek,  nor  does  the  A.  Y.  make  him  say, 
"Have  we  not  power  to  marry .'"  &c.  This  is  Me. 
Marshall's  version.  But  he  says,  '^Have  we  not 
power  to  lead  about"  or  take  about  toUh  t«,  " a 
sister,  a  wife?"  t  &c. — aScAc^i^v  yvvaiica  ircptayctv 
— on  which  St.  Jerome  says  ;  "  Non  dixit,  muli- 
eres  ducendi,  ne  de  uxoribus  dicere  putaretur,  sed 
circumducendi,  inquit,  per  provincias,  quae  neces- 
saria  de  suis  facultatibus  ministrarent."  He  is 
not  speaking  about  marrying  wives,  but  of  taking 
about  with  them  through  the  provinces  women 
who  should  minister  to  or  wait  upon  them  in  all 
necessary  things. 

Supposing,  however,  that  aScXc^^v  y vvat#ca,  in- 
stead of  meaning  a  woman  who  %$  a  sisttr  {sisUar 
in  Christ),  does  mean  a  wife  who  is  a  sister,  i.€. 
who  is  a  Christian,  and  not  a  heathen,  then  as  of 
Cephas  or  Peter,  with  "  other  apostles,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  explicitly  declared  that 
he  took  such  an  one  about  with  him,  it  follows 
that  his  wife  must  have  been  alive,  or  that  St. 
Paul  was  writing  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue. 

Moreover,  in  our  Lord*s  answer  to  Peter's  ques- 
tion. Matt.  xix.  27,  "Behold,  we  have  /or»ken 
all,  and  followed  thee  ;  what  shall  we  have  there- 
fore ?  "  we  have  indirect,  if  not  positive,  evidence 
that  his  wife  was  not  dead  ;  for  he  says  :  "  And 
every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife"  &c.,  shall 
receive  so  and  so,  which  leads  to  the  presumption, 
to  sav  the  very  least,  that  amongthe  other  Uiings 
which  Peter  had  forsaken  for  Christ's  sake  was 


X  TertuUian,  who  lived  long  before  St  Jerome,  sajs 
very  much  the  same.  '*  Non  uxores  demonstrat  ab 
apostolis  circumductas — ted  simpliciter  mulieres,  que 
illo  eodem  instituto  quo  et  Dominum  comitantei  mims- 
trabant"  {De  Monogamia,  viii.).  He  does  not  aflSrm 
that  iffives  were  taken  about  by  the  apostles,  but  simply 
women,  who,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  aeoo 
panied  our  Lord,  went  with  and  ministered  to  them. 
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his  wift^  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  she 
not  heen  alive.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  which- 
ever may  have  been  the  truth — whether,  when 
called  to  the  apostleship,  or  rather  to  become  a 
fbllower  of  Christ,  Peter's  wife  was  alive  or  dead 
— Mr.  Marshall  has  failed  to  substantiate  his 
view  of  the  question  from  the  two  passages  he  has 
relied  on  for  that  purpose  ;  and  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  neither  affirmative  nor  negative  can 
be  satisfactorily  proved  from  those  passages  alone. 

As  to  Mr.  Marshall's  severe  and  sarcastic 
stricture  upon  "  Protestant  theologians,"  and  the 
avidity  with  which  they  pounce  upon  these  pas- 
sages for  the  purpose  of  hitting  **  the  Pope  a  mighty 
blow,"  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that,  from  what 
I  know  of  St.  Peter,  gathered  from  authentic  and 
therefore  reliable  sources,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
has,  or  ever  has  had,  so  little  to  do  with  the  Pope, 
that  I  should  never  think  of  using  him  in  any  way 
in  making  (which  I  have  no  wish  to  do)  such  an 
aggressive  assault  upon  his  Holiness  ;  for  which 
reason  £  would  hope  to  be  allowed  exemption  from 
the  category  of  those  unfortunates  whose  "  reli- 
gious prejudice  obfuscates  their  understanding." 

In  conclusion,  if  it  be  true  that  the  passage  in 
the  Corinthians— that  is,  d8cA<^i7v  yvvaiKa— 
means  wife  or  sister-vnfey  then  it  must  follow  that 
St.  Paul,  as  well  as  St.  Peter,  was  a  married  man ; 
for  he  could  not  take  a  wife  about  with  him  unless 
he  had  one  ;  and  that  Trcptayctv,  in  connexion 
with  yvvatKOy  ever  signifies  to  tiiarry,  as  Mr. 
Marshall  seems  to  think  it  does,  no  one  who 
knows  anything  at  all  of  Greek  will  for  a  single 
moment  allow.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  bv 
this  that  Mr.  Marshall  is  unacquainted  with 
that  language,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  pretty 
sure  that  he  has  formed  his  opinion  from  the  Eng- 
lish translation  alone,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  original  text  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


Lallt  Tolendal  (4^  S.  xii.  409.)— Whatever 
interest  an  article  may  possess  in  itself  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  circumstances  may  arise  at  a 
future  day  to  enhance  this,  and  justify  its  writer 
in  referring  to  it,  and  inviting  a  reperusal.  This 
is  what  I  now  do  with  regard  to  the  paper  the  title 
of  which  heads  the  present  lines;  and  1  feel  pretty 
sure  that  a  glance  at  the  affecting  record,  for  which 
I  now  claim  a  place  in  these  columns,  will  render 
needless  a  request  to  my  readers  to  refresh  their 
memories  by  turning  to  the  volume  and  page  I 
have  indicated  above.  I  transcribe  the  following 
from  the  Times  of  Oct.  29,  1877  :— 

"  Ikquest.— On  Friday  night  Mr.  Bedford  held  an 
inqairy  at  the  Vestry  Room,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  as  to  the 
death  of  the  Comte  de  Lally  ToIendaJ,  aged  65,  who 
was  found  dead  in  the  coal-cellar  of  the  house,  65,  Dean 
Street,  Soho.  Alexandre  Chevallier  stated  that  he  was 
engaged  at  the  offices  of  La  Soci6k6  de  Bienfaisance,  and 
had  known  the  deceased  for  some  considerable  time.  He 


had  latterly  been  a  pensioner  of  the  society,  and  received 
some  bread  nearly  every  morning.  He  never  asked  for 
anything,  being  apparently  too  well-bred  actually  to  beg, 
but  witness  made  up  a  parcel,  and  gave  it  to  the  deceased 
each  time  he  came,  which  he  acknowledged  with  a  bow, 
and  then  left  The  witness  had  understood  that  the 
deceased  was  entitled  to  3.000,000  f.  (120,000^.)  upon  the 
death  of  a  relative,  but  dared  not  go  back  to  France. 
He  always  appeared  ill,  and  was  very  thin  and  emaciated. 
Charles  Rams,  of  Dean  Street,  a  tailor,  said  he  knew  the 
deceased,  and  had  given  him  shelter  occasionally.  He 
had  called  a  week  before  his  death,  and  the  witness 
allowed  him  to  sleep  in  a  small  room  partitioned  off  from 
his  own  back  kitchen.  He  went  home  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  appeared  as  usual,  but  on  Wednesday  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  witness  did  not  think 
the  deceased  was  starred,  although  he  was  short  of 
money,  and  the  witness  would  not  have  thought  of  asking 
rent  of  him,  he  was  so  poor.  Sarah  Olarke,  a  char- 
woman, said  she  found  the  deceased  dead  in  bed  on 
Wednesday,  and  sent  for  a  doctor.  Dr.  Saville  made  a 
pott-'inorlem  examination,  and  found  that  death  had 
resulted  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  semi-stanration. 
It  was  not  an  actual  case  of  starvation.  The  liver  and 
kidneys  were  excessively  healthy,  showing  that  he  must 
have  been  very  abstemious  in  his  habits.  The  place 
where  he  lay  was  a  mere  cellar,  and  totally  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  how  any  one  could  live  in  it,  even 
for  a  night,  was  a  mystery.  It  was  filthilv  dirty  and 
calculated  to  breed  disease.  The  deceased  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Lallys,  who  were  Barons  of  Tollenadally, 
or  Tolendale,  near  the  city  of  Tuam,  and  who  were  a 
powerful  clan  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Irish 
army  containing  many  officers  of  the  name.  On  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  head  of  the 
sept,  with  many  countrymen,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Sarsfield,  emigrated  to  France,  where  the  Lallys 
won  fame  and  promotion  in  the  well- known  Irish  Brigade. 
The  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased  count  acquitted 
himself  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Clare,  as  to  be  made  Brigadier-Qeneral, 
and  some  few  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Pondicberry,  where  he  suffered  some  severe  mili- 
tary reverses  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  capital  of  the  French  settlements 
m  India.  After  some  strong  remarks  against  the  Sani- 
tary Committee  of  the  parish,  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict in  accordance  with  the  medical  testimony." 

Other  reports  differ  from  the  foregoing  in  no' 
essential  particular,  except  that  in  one  it  is  stated 
by  a  witness  that  deceased  was  "  a  most  courtly 
gentleman" ;  and,  further,  that  occasionally  he  was 
understood  to  visit  a  "  rich  Englishman,''  when  he 
would  disappear  for  some  few  days,  only  to  re- 
appear, after  a  little,  as  poor  as  ever,  although 
never  owning  it,  and  keeping  his  place  of  residence 
a  secret.  An  eloquent  and  feeling  article  upon  the 
shocking  event  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  October  30,  and  one  or  two  meagre  paragraphs 
cropped  up,  finom  time  to  time,  in  the  daily  papers. 
Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  learned  from  these, 
except  that  the  deceased  count  had  been  befriended 
by  the  Baroness  de  Rothschild  ;  that  a  rich  widow 
in  France  was  willing  to  marry  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  title,  and  that  he  gave  some  umbrage  to  his 
London  protectors  by  not  availing  himself  of  the 
chance ;  and  that  at  one  time,  when  in  health,  he 
could  make  several  shillings  a  day  toy  mercantile> 
itizedby  VJ 
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traDslation  and  correspondence.  He  is  stated  to 
have  possessed  and  exhibited  papers  which  were 
considered  authentic ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity 
of  his  pretensions.  He  might  be  the  grandson, 
according  to  the  TimeSy  or  the  son,  according  to 
the  Tel^aph,  of  that  T.  G.  de  Lally  Tolendal 
whose  eloquent  defence  of  his  royal  master  {Plai- 
doyer  pour  Louis  XVL^  k  Londres,  et  se  trouve 
k  Paris,  chez  les  Marchands  de  Nouveautes,  1793, 
8vo.  pp.  216)  I  have  once  more  glanced  over,  inter 
scribendum;  who,  in  1778,  obtained  a  royal  decree 
declaring  the  condemnation  of  his  father  unjnst, 
and  restoring  the  forfeited  honours  of  his  family  ; 
to  whom  the  very  last  lines  ever  written  by  Vol- 
taire were  addressed  in  congratulation ;  who, 
escaping  from  the  Abbaye  in  1792,  and  taking 
refuge  in  England,  published  Le  Comte  de  Straf- 
ford, trag^die,  Londres,  1795,  pp.  138,  8vo.,  and 
Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  T,  Wentioorlhy  Comte  de 
Strafford,  &c.,  Londres,  1795,  pp.  408,  8vo. ;  who 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Gibbon,  who  makes 
freouent  mention  of  him  in  his  letters,  and  in  one 
to  Lady  Sheflfield  says,  "Though  Nature  might 
forget  some  meaner  ingredients  of  prudence, 
economy,  &c.,  she  never  formed  a  purer  heart  or  a 
brighter  imagination";  who  returned  to  France 
after  the  restoration,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis 
XVIII. ;  and  who  finally  died  in  1830. 

Who  then,  I  would  in  conclusion  ask,  was 
actually  the  ill-fated  gentleman  whose  sad  ending 
I  have  here  placed  on  record  1  What  occasioned  his 
poverty,  his  exile  from  his  own  country,  and  alleged 
inability  to  return  to  it  ?  What  was  the  validity  of 
his  pretensions  ?  and  what  further  details  can  be 
supplied  of  his  manner  of  life  in  this  country? 
My  French  friends  can  give  me  no  information 
whatever  on  the  subject.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

[Seeal8o8^8.  xii.  808;  4th  g.  xil  147,  196;  6*  S. 
vii.  89,  249,  455.] 

"Ralph  Wallis,  the  Cobler  of  Glou- 
cester "  (5t»»  S.  viii.  388.)— As  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  this  query,  I  will  endeavour,  with 
your  permission,  to  answer  it  myself.  I  find  in 
the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic)  for  the 
year  1664  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  18,  noted  from 
Giles  Webbe  to  CoL  Phillip  Froude,  in  which  he 
says  that 

''some  pamphlets  taken  from  the  Oloacester  carrier 
reminded  him  of  Ralph  Wallis,  an  old  libeller  of  Glou- 
cester, now  lurking  in  London  ;  opening  a  letter  from 
him  to  his  wife  finds  he  has  some  books  and  papers  to 
dispose  of,  and  more  books  almost  ready  for  press  which 
he  hopes  to  get  finished.  Ho  has  many  promises  for  the 
printing  to  be  collected  by  James  Forbes,  a  Scot,  once  a 
preacher  kept  by  Oliver.  Forbes  lives  at  Clapham  as  a 
shoemaker.  A  trap  should  be  prepared  for  him." 
On  June  16  he  writes  again  that  he  is 
"  troubled  Wallis  goes  on  dispersing  his  books  and  is  not 
taken.    Opened  a  letter  from  him  wherein  he  boasts 


that  the  Bishop  (Nicholson)  and  Warmestry  have  done 
their  worst,  but  he  has  a  friend  [who  has  told  himl  what 
passed  between  them,  and  the  devil's  bloodhoand 
L'Estrange.  He  boasts  that  he  will  frustrate  their 
intentions.  He  has  some  law  business,  in  which  he  is  to 
receive  half  his  discoveries  for  his  pains,  and  maj  be 
seized  about  the  Westminster  Courts.  If  not,  other 
steps  should  be  taken  for  proceedings  against  him.** 

On  June  24  a  warrant  was  issued  to  the  Aldermen 
of  Gloucester  to  search  for  the  person  of  Wallis, 
and  detain  him  "  till  he  answers  things  objected 
against  him." 

At  length  Wallis  seems  to  have  been  arrested, 
for  on  Oct.  1  appears  an  examination  of  Thos. 
Rawson,  journeyman  shoemaker  in  Little  Britain, 
who  says  that  "  Ralph  WaUis  lodged  in  bis  house, 
and  brought  in  many  books,  Manila  Charta,  Good 
News  from  Borne,  &c.,  and  said  that  be  made 
several  of  them  without  help.*'  Then  follows  the 
examination  of  Ralph  Wallis,  alias  Grardiner : 
"  As  to  religion  is  a  Christian  ;  lived  formerly  in 
Gloucester ;  wrote  the  books  (above  mentioned) 
and  The  Honour  of  a  Hangman"  Also  the  ex- 
amination of  James  Forbes,  who  says  he  has  been 
"  eleven  years  from  Scotland ;  is  a  public  preacher ; 
formerly  lived  in  Gloucester,  and  not  at  Hackney ; 
has  not  read  the  books  which  Mr.  L'Estrange 
found  in  his  study,  nor  The  Svfferer^s  Catediism^ 
and  cannot  tell  whence  he  had  them."  On  Sept.  13 
a  warrant  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Aldermen  of  Gloacester  to  search  the  houses  of 
Toby  Jordan,  bookseller ;  William  Jordan,  apo- 
thecary ;  Edward  Ecldy,  and  Elizabeth  Wallis,  for 
seditious  books  and  papers  ;  also  a  warrant  to 
R.  L'Estrange  to  repair  to  Clapham  and  appre- 
hend James  Forbes,  with  such  books  and  papers 
as  relate  to  public  afTairs,  and  bring  them  before 
himself ;  and  finally,  on  April  15,  1665,  is  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  to  Gilbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  complaining  that  Wallis, 
^*  a  scurrilous  wit,  con  vented  at  the  Conncil  table 
for  a  scandalous  pamphlet  called  Magna  Charta, 
&c.,  denies  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  depraves  the  Liturgy,  and  that  his 
scofis  are  read  with  much  applause  by  the  people. 
He  sells  them  publicly  in  the  town  and  elsewhere, 
and  glories  in  them,  though  much  favour  has  been 
shown  him.     He  boasts  of  his  scurrility." 

The  last  I  find  of  him  (unless  indeed  he  was 
the  same  Gardiner  who  was  put  in  the  piUory  at 
Gloucester  for  false  testimony  against  a  clergy- 
man, Ohiervalor,  No.  120,  Aug.  28,  1684)  is  in  a 
4to.  pamphlet,  published  in  1670,  entitled  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Raiph  WdUis,  tht  Cobler  of 
Gloucester,  &c.  This,  however,  contains  little  in- 
formation, except  that  **  he  travelled  a  good  deal 
as  an  agent  between  various  conventicles."  It  is 
full  of  scurrility,  and  was  probably  written  by 
L'Estrange.  It  is  Quit«  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  the  age  that  Wallis  might  have  been  living 
when  it  was  published.   GoOqIc 
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The  above  papers  throw  much  curious  light  on 
the  reli^ous  condition  of  the  country  after  the 
Restoration,  and  aliK>  bring  before  us  some  persons 
of  celebrity  ;  Toby  Jordan  being  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers, so  graphically  described  by  Clarendon, 
who  bore  the  answer  of  the  besieged  city  of  Glou- 
cester to  King  Charles  I. ;  and  James  Forbes  being 
an  eminent  Nonconformist  minister,  who  was 
much  persecuted  by  L'Estrange,  "the  devil's 
bloodhound  "  above  mentioned.  In  the  Observatory 
No.  99,  Feb.  15, 1681,  is  the  following  dialogue :— - 

"  Whig.  Pray  what 's  become  of  James  Forbes,  the 
Scotchman  who  was  at  Gloucester  1 

"  Tory.  You  mean  Cromwell's  emissary.  He  had  his 
<loarterB  beat  np  thereabout  two  years  ago,  and  the  Meet- 
ing Hoose  destroyed,  so  that  by  little  and  little  that  con- 
gregation is  quite  dissolved.  But  the  loyal  Aldermen 
snapp'd  a  covy  of  Quakers  there  upon  the  29th  Jany. 
last,  and  only  took  the  names,  loclc'd  up  the  doors  of 
the  Meeting  Place,  and  gave  'em  good  Counsel  1  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Laws ;  and  I  '11  tell  ye  how  they  acknow- 
ledg'd  the  Civility.  They  sent  Mr.  Alderman  Gythin  a 
letter  of  Defiance,  telling  him  in  plain  terms  that  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  their  Meeting,  and  they  were 
as  good  as  their  word ;  but  the  worthy  Magistrate^)  of 
the  place  gave  'em  another  visit,  and  committed  24  of 
them  to  Prison  for  refusing  the  oath  of  Allegiance." 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  supply  addi- 
tional information  on  the  subject  of  this  query,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it.  J.  J.  P. 

Temple. 

A  Prayer  Book  Query  (5*^  S.  viii.  268,  335.) 
— That  the  old  reading  of  Isaiah  xL  1-5,  which 
appeared  in  many  Prayer  Books  for  forty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
was  taken  from  Parker's  Bible  of  1568  cannot  be 
the  case,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Prayer  Book  of  1559,  and  also  in  the  two 
Prayer  Books  of  Edward  VI.  of  1548  and  1552. 
Lie  wis,  in  his  History  of  the  English  TranslcUions 
of  the  BibUy  1818,  p.  175,  says  of  King  Edward's 
first  Prayer  Book  :  "  It  should  seem  that  the  Bible 
now  [1549]  read  and  used  in  churches  was  that 
which  was  revised  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  which 
commonly  went  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Bible." 
The  precise  wording  quoted  at  p.  268  by  Mr. 
DoRE  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  versions  of 
the  Bible  which  I  have  examined,  but  with  slight 
variations  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  editions 
prior  to  1556.  Thus  in  Jugge's  edition  of  1650 
the  reading  is  entire,  with  the  exception  that  the 
words  "  at  the  heart "  are  left  out,  and  in  Cover- 
dale's  Bible,  1535,  the  reading  is  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words,  "  0  ye  prophets  "  and  "  at 
the  heart."  In  the  main,  one  of  Oranraer's  editions 
appears  to  have  been  adopted,  but  not  quite 
uniformly  ;  thus  in  1549  the  Prayer  Book  has 
"  crieth,"  and  in  1552  "  cried."  This  is  not  the  only 
epistle  which  was  retained  in  its  older  form  in  the 
church  service,  after  the  time  of  the  Authorized 
Version  and  Act  of  Uniformity.  Other  parts  of  the 


older  Bible,  too,  notably  the  Psalms,  were  continued 
in  the  Prayer  Books.  Edward  Solly. 

Chess  (6^  S.  viii.  269,  316,  438.)— There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  chess  law  relative 
to  the  queening  of  a  pawn  is  as  it  is  laid  down  in 
Staunton's  Praxis.  But  the  rule,  I  may  observe, 
is  practically  a  nullity  with  respect  to  the  bishop 
and  rook,  because  the  queen  combines  in  her  own 
person  the  powers  of  these  two  pieces,  and  to 
select  either  of  them  in  exchange  for  a  pawn  that 
has  attained  its  eighth  square,  when  a  queen  is 
always  to  be  had,  would  obviously  be  throwing 
away  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Warren  is  of  opinion  that  a  piece  covering 
check  ought  to  lose  for  the  nonce  its  privilege  of 
checking,  because  it  is  an  anomaly  to  allow  it. 
The  answer  to  this  proposed  innovation  is,  that 
the  anomaly  is  one  which  the  nature  of  chess  stra- 
tegy demands ;  that  the  power  to  give  its  appro- 
priate check  on  all  occasions  is  inherent  in  every 
piece  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  free- 
dom of  action,  even  partially,  without  subverting 
the  principle  and  practice  of  the  game.  I  will 
adduce  an  example  of  this.  Accepting  Mr.  War- 
ren's suggested  alteration,  let  us  suppose  the 
white  king  to  have  been  checked,  and  covered  by 
a  knight,  who,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  black 
king,  not  qtuisi  check,  but,  what  is  possible,  quasi 
checkmate.  The  conductor  of  the  black  men,  dis- 
regarding this  phantom  death-blow,  serenely  pro- 
ceeds with  his  play,  and  thus  creates  the  unspeak- 
able absurdity  of  a  game  being  fought  on  by  a 
combatant  whose  king  stands  on  the  board  in  a 
position  of  checkmate. 

Mr.  Warren  says,  "  The  definition  of  check  is 
such  a  position  of  the  king  that  he  could  be  taken 
if  he  were  not  a  king."  This  is  a  mistake.  Check 
is  not  a  position  of  the  king  at  all,  but  merely  an 
intimation  to  him,  by  calling  his  name,  that  he  is 
attacked  by  an  adverse  piece  or  pawn.  This  will 
be  better  understood  if  we  consider  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  "  check."  It  comes  from  the 
Persian  «/iaA=king,  and  is  found  in  use  among 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  in  the  same  sense  as  our 
word  "  check." 

"In  fact,"  writes  Prof.  Forbes,*  "we  ourselves  fre- 
quently use  the  literal  translation  of  '  shah '  in  actual 
play,  when,  instead  of  'check,'  we  say  *  the  king,'  or 
simply  'king.'  So  the  French  often  say  'auroi';  and 
the  Germans  beat  us  all  in  exactness,  for  they  really 
possess  the  identical  word  '  schach,'  which  they  employ 
to  denote  the  game  itself,  as  well  as  our  word  '  check ' ; 
while  the  term  *  schach-matt '  (which  we  have  corrupted 
into  '  check-mate ')  is,  both  in  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing, the  Persian  and  Arabic  expression  pur  tt  simple,'* 
Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 
Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

A  player  may  have  five  bishops  at  once  in  the 
same  game  and  on  the  same  colour.     A  pawn, 


Jlistory  of  Chess,  p.  45. 
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when  it  has  reached  the  eighth  square,  may  be 
chaDged  for  a  queen  or  any  other  piece ;  and  sup- 
posing a  player  to  be  able  to  adrance  all  the  eignt 
pawns  to  the  eight  squares,  although  such  an 
extreme  case  never  did  occur  in  actual  play,  and 
I  believe  never  will,  he  could  call  for  eight  queens 
or  eight  bishops.  Of  the  latter,  four  would  be 
white  and  four  blaok,  which,  with  the  two  bishops 
he  had  originally,  would  be  five  of  each  colour,  all 
in  play  at  once.  Mr.  Warren  inquires  as  to 
whether  a  piece  or  pawn,  covering  its  own  king 
in  check,  can  check  the  opposite  king :  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  can,  as  the  attacking  king  is 
covered,  and  the  defending  king  is  not.  The 
question  has  repeatedly  cropped  up,  and  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Westminster  chess  papers  two  or 
three  years  ago,  with  diagrams  showing  curious 
positions  resulting  ;  but  the  chess  world  has  pre- 
ferred to  let  the  ancient  practice  of  this  ancient 
game  remain  as  it  found  it,  to  introducing  a  change 
which  would  render  all  our  chess  literature  obso- 
lete. C.  G.  Jarvis. 
Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

Funeral  Sermon  (6*^  S.  viii.  224,  352.)— I 
possess  a  copy  of  this  delightful  production,  printed 
at  Diss  in  1854,  twenty-second  thousand,  price  2d. 
The  title-page  is  headed  "  Though  Odd  yet  True." 
I  have  certainly  got  a  good  deal  of  amusement  out 
of  this  discourse  ;  one  enjoys  it  as  one  might  enjoy 
an  exceedingly  bad  pun  or  some  execrable  verses 
by  a  Seven  Dials  poet.  My  version  is  veiy  much 
the  same  as  the  one  sent  you  by  L.  R.  C.,  only 
mine  ends  at  the  words,  ^*  In  saying  Ainen ! 
Amen  !  Amen  !  to  the  prayers  of  Mr.  Cole,  Mr. 
Gibbs,  and  myself."  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  this  sermon  was  actually  preached  ; 
and  yet  some  of  the  clergy  of  former  days  were  so 
very  outrdy  especially  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland, that  one  would  not  be  much  surprised  at 
hearing  of  any  oddity  emanating  from  them.  The 
worthy  Mr.  Moore,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
a  Norfolk  divine. 

A.  J.  M.  can  hardly  be  serious  in  speaking  of 
the  "  plain  and  straightforward  divinity  "  of  this 
sermon.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  one  were  to 
search  for  "divinity"  in  it,  his  labours  would 
hardly  be  more  successful  than  Cockledemoy's 
search  for  a  cuckoo's  nest. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath. 

A  Pack  of  Cards  (5*^  S.  viii.  388.)— There  is 
more  than  one  pack  of  playing  cards  such  as  those 
which  M.  H.  inquires  about.  These  satires,  for 
such  they  are,  are  not  particularly  rare,  but  they 
are  scarce.  M.  H.  may  consult  Chatto  (W.  A), 
Facts  and  Speculations  on  the  Origin  and  History 
of  Playing  Cards,  Lond.,  1848  ;  Taylor  (Rev. 
E.  S.  ?),  The  History  of  Playing  Cards,  Lond., 
1865  ;  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1849,  p.  265  ; 


the  Archasological  Journal,  1873,  p.  185  ;  .<i  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Playing  ana  other  Cards  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  WiUshire, 
1877,  pp.  266-272 ;  Catalogue  of  PrinU  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  by  F.  G. 
Stephens,  voL  il  1870,  No.  1066 ;  the  indices  of 
"N.&Q.''  O. 

Your  querist  M.  H.  will  find  a  rery  similar 
pack  of  political  cards  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  late  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.S.  A,  in  roL  ix.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  identical,  since  the  knaves 
are  not  represented  by  a  head  of  the  Pope,  but  by 
caricature  portraits  of  Ireton  (clubs),  H.  Martin 
(diamonds),  Hugh  Peters  (hearts),  and  Sir  H. 
Vane  (spades).  This  pack  of  cards  was,  at  the 
date  of  its  exhibition  (1854),  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Prest,  of  Connaught  Place,  and  believed  to 
be  uniaue.  It  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Prest 
at  the  Hague  for  35  guineas.  I  suspect  that  the 
two  packs  emanated  ^m  the  hands  of  the  opposite 
political  parties.  M.  D. 

A  similar  pack  of  cards  to  those  mentioned  by 
M.  H.  is  in  the  possession  of  G.  H,  Nevinson, 
Esq.,  of  Leicester.  It  was  exhibited  by  him  some 
years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society. 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Cheek  =  Impudence  (5**»  S.  viii.  436.)— This 
may  be  shortly  exemplified.  Many  years  ago, 
the  schoolboy  phrase  in  the  west  of  England  was 
"  Let 's  hev  none  of  your  jaw.**  At  the  same 
time  in  the  London  dialect  the  form  was  "  Geev  's 
nane  o*  yawr  cheek."  That  one  of  the  two  metro- 
politan dialects  here  referred  to  is  what  prevails 
m  Bowbellia,  in  which  the  letter  r  is  used  super- 
fluously, especially  added  to  a  final  ir,  not  that  of 
Belgravia,  wherein  the  r  is  entirely  supplanted  by 
w.  Again,  in  Coverdale's  Bible  (Zurich  ?  1550), 
in  Judjjes  xv.  D.,  "an  olde  asses  cheke  bone," 
whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  same  Bible  the  same 
word  is  variously  printed  "  cheke  "  and  "  chawe." 
Examples,  Job  xxix.  B.,  Prov.  xxx.  B.,  Joel  L  A., 
and  other  places.  Plainly,  therefore,  cA««Z-=chaw= 
jaw.  Other  examples  show  the  mutuality  of  w 
and  k,  as  yellow,  yolk  ;  fellow,  folk=flock  (fol- 
low) ;  wallow,  walk  ;  crowe,  croke ;  hollow,  hulk ; 
also  bellow,  belch.  Thomas  Kbrslake. 

Bristol. 

The  Wtvill  Baronetcy  (5**'  S.  viiL  88.)— "Mr. 
Pink  does  not  state  in  what  part  of  America  the 
heirs  to  the  Wyvill  baronetcy  resided  in  1774. 
As  I  have  not  access  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
Wyvills  of  Constable  Burton,  published  in  the 
Surtees  Soc.  collections,  I  am  obliged  to  state  the 
following,   without  knowing  whether  it  has  any 

bearing  on  the  case.        f^r^r^^]^ 
Digitized  by  V:iOOQ  Ic 
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The  name  of  Wy vill  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
index  of  wills  in  the  city  of  New  York,  nor,  I 
think,  in  Boston,  Mass.  It  is,  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying,  an  uncommon  name  in  America. 
Some  were  in  Pennsylvania  in  1712,  probably 
earlier.  An  Edward  WiveU  was  married  in  1746, 
and  the  name,  though  unusual,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  the  State  above  mentioned. 

William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jeraey. 

George  Daniel  (5*^»  S.  viii.  329.)— This  great 
literary  collector  lived  and  died  at  No.  18,  Canon- 
bury  Square. 

Charles  Lamb's  house,  referred  to  in  the  same 
query,  was  the  other  day  still  standing  on  the 
north  aide  of  Colebrook0^Row,  but  little  altered  in 
appearance  from  that  when  the  essayist  resided 
there.  The  foreground  has  seen  more  vicissitude ; 
the  New  River,  into  which  Charles  Lamb's  friend, 
George  Dyer,  fell,  is  filled  in.        W.  Phillips. 

Thb  Sunflower  (5*^  S.  viii.  348,  375,  431.)— 
I  remember  years  ago  that  we  had  a  sunflower 
in  our  garden  at  home,  and  I  had  been  told  that 
it  turned  its  face  to  the  sun,  and  often  watched  to 
see  if  it  did  turn  round  ;  but  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  think  it  the  correct  one,  that  the 
flower  always  turns  its  head  southward,  but  that 
it  does  not  turn  itself  round,  as  upon  a  pivot,  from 
morning  to  night.  L.  Bailton. 

A  Stonbing  Cross  (5*  S.  viii.  428,  456.)~For 
stone.  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  English,  Past 
and  Present,  when  noticing  adjectives  in  en  formed 
on  substantives,  and  denoting  the  material  or  sub- 
stance of  which  anything  is  made,  says  :  '*  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  stonen,  but  have  little 
doubt  of  its  existencje"  (3rd  ed.,  p.  160). 

Perhaps  to  some  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
the  doings  of  those  Puritan  worthies,  Dowsing, 
&C.,  in  East  Anglia,  may  be  new.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men. Tristram  Craske,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sheriff 
Tofts,  at  Norwich,  May  27,  1643,  says  :— 

"  'Tis  true  what  Phineas  Puckle  told  of  the  scandalous 
minister  at  Belagh  and  his  unpureed  mass-house.  That 
godly  man  to  whom  went  the  earl  s  warrant  for  Norfolk 
hath  substitutes  less  heaTenly-minded  than  Master  Dow- 
mng'B.  PeradTenture  thou  wilt  move  him  to  the  ordi- 
nance hating  more  speedy  execution.  Master  Sher- 
wood, albeit  his  fasts,  is  bulky,  and  was  fain  leave  his 
cloak  and  baldrick  at  a  dwelling  below  the  hill,  whereon 
Belagh  steeple-house  standeth,  perked  like  one  of  the 
idolatrous  high-places  in  Israel.  And  this  also  reeketh 
fonUy  of  superstition. 

*'  KioR  Edward,  of  pious  memory,  brake  down  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  in  the  place  pre- 
latics  call  the  chancel,  and  took  away  divers  popish  vest- 
menta,  cups,  platters,  and  candlesticks.  In  a  window 
SL  Michael  remains,  together  with  many  idolatrous ;  on 
the  floor  three  orate  pro  aninuu  {$ic) .  In  the  aisle  we  saw 
ft  picture  of  St,  Helen.  The  screen  hath  twelve  apostles, 
their  facet  rubbed  out  by  a  godly  trooper  from  Hobbies 
(Hautbois);    he  pulled  down  a  stoneing  cross.     Ohl 


Master  Tofts,  the  loft  yet  standeth.  Moreover,  the 
sexton  saith  this  malignant  will  not  use  a  desk,  as  ordered 
in  time  of  the  man's  ftkiher."— Sketches  in  Eccletiology, 
Norwich,  1846. 

"  How  DO  YE  DO  ]"  {b^  S.  viL  286,  396.)~This 
English  form  of  salutation  does,  after  all,  indicate  a 
spirit  of  activity  as  contrasted  with  the  French  and 
Italian  forms. 

The  meaning  of  dow  is  in  Scotland  "to  he 
able."  Thus  Burns,  in  his  Holy  Fair,  last  stanza 
but  one,  has  :— 

"  Some  swagger  hame  as  best  they  dow" 
i.e.  as  hest  they  can.  The  signification  "  thrive," 
i.e.  vdlere,  is  Anglican  or  South  British.  But  to 
Scotland  and  Northumbria  we  must  go  in  search 
of  the  purest  living  Anglo-Saxon.  So  at  least  it 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  wrote  M. 
Casaubon,  "Swtica  lingua  Anglica  hodiemi 
purior";*  and  so  in  the  eighteenth,  as  wrote 
Hickes  in  1705,t  "  Scoti  in  multis  Saxonizantes." 
See  these  quotations  in  Home  Tooke,  Diversions 
ofPurlcy,  part  i.  p.  201,  second  edition. 

J.  Walker. 

Wood  Ditton  Vicarage. 

Snuff  Spoons  (6*>»  S.  vii.  428  ;  viii.  275,  396.) 
—The  reference  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Roberts 
might  lead  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use 
of  snuff-spoons  was  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 
I  have  seen  on  the  Scottish  Border,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  these  spoons  in  frequent  use  by 
snuffers,  who  fed  their  noses  with  snuff  with  them 
as  naturally  as  they  would  feed  their  mouths  with 
soup  with  a  spoon  at  the  dinner-table.  They  were 
usually  made  of  bone,  and  had  generally  a  small 
perforation  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  They  were 
made  of  a  size  to  be  held  in  the  snuff-box,  which 
was  held  beneath  them  by  the  snuffer,  so  as  to 
catch  any  falling  particles.  They  seem  now  to 
have  gone  entirely  out  of  use.  C.  G. 

Eelso. 

Gov.  Thos.  Pownall  (5»»»  S.  vui.  Ill,  258.) 
—The  Heraldic  Journal,  Boston,  Mass.,  1867, 
vol  iil  p.  66,  contains  a  brief  sketch  with  parti- 
culars of  Gov.  Pownall  not  mentioned  by  AUibone 
in  his  very  full  account  of  his  works.  It  states 
that  he  claimed  to  descend  from  the  Pownalls  or 
Paganels  of  Cheshire.  The  writer  seems  to 
question  this  descent.  A  woodcut  of  his  arms  is 
there  given,  stated  to  have  been  "  copied  from 
those  on  a  portrait  engraved  by  Earlom,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1777.  They  are  Pownall 
quartering  Browne,  and  impaling  Churchill" 
This  portrait  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Granger 
and  Noble.  Gov.  Pownall,  who  does  .not  seem  to 
have    remamed    a    bachelor   long    after  leaving 
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America,  "married  Aug.  3,  1763,  first,  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Lient.-Gen.  OharchiU,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Everard  Faulkner.  His  wife  died  Feb.  6, 1777, 
aged  fifty-one,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
retired  from  public  life.  His  second  wife  was 
Mrs.  Askill,  of  Everton  House,  co.  Bedford."  He 
died  at  Bath,  Feb.  25,  1805,  and  left  no  issue  by 
either  marriage.  He  was  quite  a  roluminous 
writer,  and  a  list  of  his  works  wiU  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1805.  The  Pownall 
coat,  as  engraved  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  is. 
Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable  ;  crest,  A  jamb 
argent,  holding  a  key  chained. 

William  John  Potts. 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Latin  as  a  Universal  Lanouaoe  (6*^  S.  viii. 
67,  132,  355.) — In  this  matter  of  Latin  pronun- 
ciation old  fogies  like  myself  are,  like  my  Lord 
Panjandrum  in  another  case,  "  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,''  %.e,  of  the  unscientific ;  and  therefore 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  an  anecdote, 
not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  print,  of  which  the 
present  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  the  hero.  A 
class  of  school-girls,  says  the  story,  highly  educated 
on  the  newest  principles,  were  pouring  forth  to 
his  lordship  a  list  of  Latin  words,  with  the  Eng- 
lish equivalents  ;  and  they  came  to  the  word 
which  we  elders  should  call  vidssim.  "  We-kiss- 
im,"  said  the  girls  ;  "  we-kiss-im — by  turns." 
"  Oh,  do  you  ? "  answered  the  bishop  ;  "  then  I 
don't  at  all  wonder  at  your  adopting  the  new  pro- 
nunciation.'' A.  J.  M. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (5^  S.  viii. 
470.)- 

"  AmphibioQS  wretchee. 
Sudden  be  your  fall  1 
May  man  undam  you. 
And  God  damn  you  all !  " 
The  author  was  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaim,  the  well-known 
Scottish  writer  of  medical  treatises  and  Latin  yerees. 
W.  T.  M. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  compared  with  the 

iuccesstve  JRevisiont  of  Uu  Book  of  Comvton  Prayer. 

Also  a  Concordance  to  the  Bubricks  in  the  aeyeral 

Editions. 
An  Introduction  to  the  HUtory  of  the  successive  Revisions 

of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    (Oxford  and  London, 

James  Parker.) 
Mr.  Parker's  two  handsome  volumes  form  in  reality 
two  sabstantiye  works,  yet  so  closely  intertwined  in  their 
purpose  and  subject-matter  that  the  one  implies  the 
necessity  of  the  other,  and  both  together  must  be  con- 
sulted for  the  full  elucidation  of  the  many  questions  for 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  become  a  standard  work  of 
reference.  The  use  made  of  the  Pint  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  as  the  norm,  to  which  are  referred  the  various 
alterations  and  revisions,  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself  how  far  those  alterations  have  been  on  the  whole 
beneficial.  And  the  great  value  possessed  by  Mr.  Parker's 


volumes,  apart  from  their  unquestionable  erudition, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  several  Books  are  lefl  to  tell 
their  own  story,  and  make  their  own  impression  vpoQ 
the  reader,  in  the  more  specially  liturgical  volume. 
The  same  desire  to  be  impartial  may  be  traced  alio  in 
the  more  difficult  field  of  the  Introduction,  where  the 
personality  of  the  editor  is  necessarily  more  visible, 
while  yet  the  sources  of  the  narrative  are  carefully  grren, 
and  they  are,  as  far  as  possible,  contemporary.  Thus 
we  find  Gosin  and  Laud  speaking  for  themselves,  the  one 
explaining  his  use  of  the  so-call«l  eastward  positioii,  the 
other  giving  his  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  short* 
lived  Scotch  Liturgy  of  1637 ;  while  the  results  of  a  most 
extensive  collation  of  te^  and  documents  are  constantly 
brought  to  bear  upon  events  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Prayer-Boole.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Parker's  volumes 
without  trenching  upon  ecclesiastical,  if  not  purely 
Geological,  questions,  which  are  necessarily  foreign  ta 
these  pages.  But  the  possibility,  which  seems  to  be  iu 
some  quarters  considered  a  growint?  one,  of  propoationa 
for  a  fresh  revision  being  ere  long  broognt  forward, 
lends  additional  importance  to  the  present  work.  Its 
value  cannot  but  be  felt  by  various  classes  of  readers, 
even  though  they  differ  widely  from  the  vievra  of  the 
editor.  Dr.  Brunei,  in  a  recent  and  very  instructive 
letter  to  the  Ouardian  on  the  relation  of  Convocation  to 
the  successive  revisions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  pays  a 
deservedly  high  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Parker's  work.  The  tenour  of  the  learned  chancellor's 
argument,  if  we  do  not  misapprehend  it,  seems  to  us  to 
prove  a  little  too  much.  Convocation  may  not  Always, 
under  Tudor  dictatorship,  have  exercised  what  is  gene- 
rally held  to  have  been  part  of  its  constitutional  nine- 
tions,  as  representing  the  estate  of  the  clergy  of  the 
realm.  In  regard  to  Elizabeth's  Book,  the  weight  of 
evidence  certainly  appears  to  be  with  Dr.  Branel,  and 
asainst  the  supposed  discovery  of  its  sanction  by  what 
Mr.  Joyce  himself  had  pronotmced  a  dubious  sacred 
synod.  But  that  the  first  and  last  settlements  of  a  re- 
formed national  liturgy,  ue.  the  First  Book  of  Bdward 
YI.  and  the  Sealed  Book  of  1662,  did  receive  the  exami- 
nation and  assent  of  Convocation  as  well  as  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  abundantly  clear,  and,  to  our 
thinking,  renders  the  constitutional  position  of  those 
two  Books  unassailable.  The  accuracy  of  the  printing 
of  the  volumes  before  us  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Oxford  Press  of  Messrs.  Parker.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
future  edition  which,  in  unison  with  Dr.  Brunei,  we 
heartily  wish  for  this  work,  we  note  two  small 
errata,  both  occurring  in  the  First  Prayer  Book, 
one  at  p.  95,  where  the  rubric  on  the  use  of  '*Qui- 
cunque  vult "  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  of  1637  has  "  suug  " 
for  sung  ;  and  the  other  at  p.  244,  note  9,  where  "  Sooth" 
is  printed  for  Scotch.  These,  however,  are  but  very 
small  spots  on  the  sun.  We  should  not  feel  that  we  had 
done  justice  to  Mr.  Parker's  loving  labours  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  if  we  did  not  say, 
as  the  sum  of  our  view  of  them,  that  whatever  opinions 
those  who  consult  his  book  may  hold  on  controverted 
rubrical  or  lituraical  questions,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  presenting  them  with  such  valuable 
"  Monumenta  Historica  Liturgias  AngUcanse." 

Transactions    <f   the    Shropshire    Archaeological  and 

Natural  HiUory  Society. 
A  Shropshire  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society 
was  esUblished  in  1886.  In  1877  the  Shropafaire 
Archaeological  Society  was  founded.  Last  month 
appeared  No.  1,  Part  I.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
united  societies  under  a  new  name,  and  in  these  TranS" 
I  actions  both  archaeology  and  natural  history  are  illos- 
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trated  with  tbility  and  success.  As  we  iom  oyer  these 
pleasant  pages,  we  note  seTeral  passages  which  refer  to 
the  present  season.  In  the  "  Kytcbin  Booke  of  Mr. 
Talbot  of  Longford/*  1676-7,  there  is  the  following 
entry :  *'  Christmas-eye  Haberdyne  (salted  cod)  cut  into 
three  pieces,  iij  (consumed) ;  moddefishe,  iij ;  thome- 
baoke,  ij ;  codd,  ij ;  plaises,  iij ;  tench,  j ;  perches,  x  ; 
roohes,  iij."  The  fare  for  Christmas  Day  is  thus  set 
down :  **  Porketts  that  cam  from  Upton,  ^  cut  into 
peoes,  iij ;  veale,  j ;  calf  cut  into  peces,  x ;  iij  capones, 
jj  "  (both  consumed),  with  "ffesantes  y "  and  "curlewes," 
which  are  set  down  as  "  presented."  Under  Dec.  28  it 
18  recorded  that  *'  a  great  many  presents  are  brought  in 
by  neighbours.'*  In  the  inventoiy  of  Sir  John  Lyttelton's 
Hall,  amusement  and  instruction  appear  in  his  parlour  in 
this  form :  "  ij  payre  of  playing-tables ;  i  chest  bord  with 
the  men ;  i  lacge  prayer-booke ;  i  lyttel  mappe  set  in  a 
joyned  frame  " ;  and  **  bookes  more  and  lesse,  zvij."  In 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  (1565)  of  the  Abbey  Church 
estate  there  is  the  following  entiy :  **  It  pavd  for  wyne 
to  the  commu'on  on  Xmas  daye,  iiij(2."  At  later  periods 
we  meet  with,  "  Wyne  and  bred  at  Orystmas  1574,  xiicf." ; 
**  For  ig  peints  of  wine  and  a  penny  bred  for  the 
Coman'yon  upon  Xtmas  day  last,  ao.  1592 "  (no  sum). 
Claret  and  Aluscadel  are  the  wines  that  seem  to  haye 
been  used  on  the  above  occasions.  In  a  paper  by  the 
Bey.  E.  W.  Eyton,  M.A.,  "Notes  on  Domesday/'  we 
read : — "  Between  the  Conquest  and  the  date  of  Domes- 
day, William  leyied  the  tax  called  Danegeld  more  than 
once.  He  leyied  it  as  a  war  tax.  One  of  the  chroniclers 
says  that  after  Christmas,  1083,  King  William  levied  a 
tax  of  six  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land.  This  was  the 
geld  in  question,  and  the  Boll  which  we  have  remain- 
ing is  the  collector's  account  of  this  levy  in  the  south- 
western counties."  Mr.  Eyton  may  well  say  that  six 
shillings  on  every  hide  vras  *'an  extraordinary  hi);h 
rate."  It  would  appear  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Larry  Oldfield  and  Larry  Danne,  "  bel-founders 
of  Nottingham,"  cast  a  second  bell  for  the  Shrewsbury 
Abbey  Parish  Church.  The  spelling  of  some  of  the 
records  is,  at  least,  capricious :  *'  vj.  "  are  set  down  as 
paid  to  a  Mr.  Pope  for  "  drawing  the  interregharyes  for 
the  com'ission  "  (1599).  We  close  our  notice  with  the 
following  reference  to  a  well-known  name  and  an  un- 
usual disposition  of  the  title  of  Esquire  :  *'  1819,  June  7. 
— Baptized  Geo.  Bucknell,  s.  of  Arthur  and  Harriet 
Shakspear,  Esq.,  of  Eyton,  Hants."  The  whole  number 
is  full  of  interest. 

Lbtts,  with  his  usual  profuseness,  has  made  life  for 
1878,  public,  private,  social,  and  commercial,  easy  to  all 
persons  and  all  professions  by  his  Diaries,  Pocket-Books, 
and  Almanacs.  

Messks.  TrUbver  k  Co.,  of  London,  and  Hen*  Karl 
Trlibner,  of  Strassburg,  are  preparing  for  publication 
four  chnpters  of  North's  Plutarch,  containing  the  lives 
of  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  Marcus 
Antonius,  and  Marcus  Brutus,  as  sources  to  Shakspeare's 
tragedies.  Coriolanus,  Julius  Cauar^  and  ArUony  avid 
Cleopatra  will  be  photo-lithographed  in  the  size  of  the 
edition  of  1595,  with  preface,  notes  comparing  the  text  of 
the  editions  of  1579, 1595,  1603,  and  1612,  and  reference 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare.  This 
important  work  is  being  edited  by  F.  A.  Leo,  Ph.D., 
Prof,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Academy  of  Modern  Philology 
at  Berlin.  Thb  promises  to  be  a  splendid  work,  judg- 
ing, as  we  do,  from  the  specimens  of  fac-simile  sheets  of 
the  original  which  have  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Triibner, 
who  will  publish  only  a  limited  number. 


Oh  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Ma.  N. — Giles  Fletcher  alludes  to  the  silencing  of  the 
Oracles  in  his  Christ* s  Victory  and  Triumph  :— 
"  The  angels  carolled  loud  their  Song  of  Peace, 
The  cursed  oracles  were  strucken  dumb ; 
To  see  their  Shepherd,  the  poor  shepherds  press, — 
To  see  their  King,  the  kingly  sophies  come ; 
And,  them  to  guide  unto  his  Master's  home, 
A  Star  comes  dancing  up  the  orient 
That  springs  for  joy  over  the  strawy  tent. 
Where  gold,  to  make  their  Prince  a  crown,  they  all 
present." 
At  a  later  period  Milton  thus  referred  to  Oracles  in  the 
first  book  of  Paradise  Regained.     It   is  Christ  who 
speaks  to  Satan :~ 

"  Henceforth  Oracles  are  ceased. 
And  these  no  more  with  pomp  and  sacrifice 
Shall  be  inquired  at  Delphos  or  elsewhere ; 
At  least  in  vain,  for  they  shall  find  thee  mute. 
God  hath  now  sent  his  living  Oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  His  royal  will. 
And  sends  his  Spirit  of  Truth,  henceforth  to  dwell 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  Oracle 
To  all  troth  requisite  for  man  to  know." 
Wm.  Pknoellt,  on  "  Dog  Bites,"  refers  all  inquirers 
to  "  N.  &  Q.,"  5"'  8.  viii.  465.    See  on  "  Hair  of  the  Dog 
that  bit  you,"  "  N.  &  Q.,"  1'*  S.  vi.  316,  565;  2"'«  8.  ii. 
239,  279;  3"»  S.  vii.  276.    Col.  Pishwick  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  Meurier's  Tresor  des  Sentences  of  the  six- 
teenth century : — 

**  Centre  morsure  de  chien  de  nuit 
Le  mesme  poll  tres  bien  y  duit." 
''  Poil  (dit  Bacchus)  du  mesme  chien 
Est  au  pion  souverain  bien." 
S.  writes  ("  Karl  the  Martyr,"  5th  s.  viii.  249,  2S0, 
458,  479) :— "  Best  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Da  vies  and  S.  P. 
I  enclose  my  address,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  S.  P. 
will  send  me  the  copy  that  he  proposes  to  make,  allow- 
ing me  to  bear  all  expense.    Or,  it  he  will  send  me  the 
volume,  I  will  write  it  out  myself,  and  promise  to  return 
it  within  three  days."    Address  J.  E.  Goodwin,  32,  Pet- 
worth  Street,  Cheetham,  Manchester. 

E.  C.  B.— Many  thanks  for  the  lines  on  The  ^f{stletoe, 
but  is  there  not  a  mistake  in  the  following  figure  of 
speech  :— 

"  Come,  brother,  your  hand, — nay,  refuse  it  not  now, 
But  pledge  me  in  love  'neath  the  mistletoe  bough.'* 
C.  B.— "Smoke  Parthyngei."    See  "N.  &  Q.,"  2"''  S. 
vii.  155,  225.    At  the  latter  reference  there  is  much 
curious  information. 

Double  S.— See  Isaiah  Ixv.  20 :  "  The  child  shall  die 
an  hundred  years  old  ;  but  tho  sinner  being  an  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed." 

S.  J.  H.  (Epsom)  will  find  an  account  of  mummers  and 
samples  of  their  songs  in  *'  N.  k  Q.,"  4«h  S.  vi.  492 ;  vii. 
52,  245 ;  x.  487. 

West  would  get  the  best  information  on  such  a  subject 
by  applying  to  Messrs.  Triibner  k  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Zero. — We  have  seen  it,  not  scores,  but  hundreds  of 
times  oyer  wet  land  on  Yorkshire  moors. 

L.  H.  T.  asks  where  he  can  find  a  full  account  of 
Devonshire  families,  especially  those  prominent  in  Devon 
two  centuries  ago. 

J.  £.  Haio.— The  second  MS.  about  the  trials  will 

appear;  we  shall  be  glad  to  haye  the  thifdr  ,^,^,^T^ 
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Inquirsr  asks  where  the  meet  elaborate  pedigree  of 
the  late  or  the  present  Lord  O'Neill  may  be  tound. 
"  AoTOM  West  "  hai  sent  no  name  and  addresa. 
ExAMiKER  should  consult  a  lawyer. 
J.  8.  N.  C— Add  an  s. 
Erratum.*— P.  464,  second  coL,  for  1543  read  1458. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Commanications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ''The  Publisher"— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


TO  ALL  NORTHUMBELAND  AND  NORTHERN  FAMILIES 
AND  DESCENDANTS. 


Now  iHaing,  in  Monthly  P*rt«,  of  the  New  SerUI, 
"THE  GENEALOGIST," 

^HE  VISITATION  of  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Ae  oompiled  in  1615,  end  hitherto  uopnbliihed. 

Embracing  pedifrreee  and  fkcte,  wi^h  Notee.  of  the  FaroillM  of  Dele> 
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$0telf. 

THE  AGGLB8T0NE,  DORSETSHIRE. 

Since  I  brouj^ht  under  the  notice  of  the  readers 
of  "N.  &  Q."  the  "  Great  Stone  of  Thor"  at 
Thurstaaton,  Cheshire  (5*»>  S.  viii.  364),  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  relic  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion situated  near  Poole  Harbour,  Dorsetshire, 
called  the  "  Agglestone."  The  locality  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  its  Cheshire  congener,  being  on 
elevated  ground  on  Studland  Moor,  about  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  that  name,  commanding  a  view 
of  Poole  Harbour  on  one  side  and  of  Poole  Bay 
and  the  open  sea  on  the  other.  The  stone  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  rounded  eminence,  about  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
land.  At  a  little  distance  it  is  surrounded  on  afl 
sides  but  the  east  by  rising  ground,  giving  it 
something  of  the  amphitheatre  form.  The  rounded 
hill  is  a  natural  prominence,  but  it  has  evidently 
been  shaped  by  human  hands  into  its  present 
symmetrical  form. 

The  stone  itself  is  ferruginous  sandstone,  belong- 
ing to  the  strata  overlying  the  Bagshot  sands,  and 
is  in  situ.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone 
resting  on  its  smaller  end,  eighteen  feet  high,  about 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  thirty  feet 
at  the  overhanging  summit.  Its  present  form  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  weather  on 
the  lower  strat^  which  are  softer  than  the  over- 
hanging cap.     It  is  not  improbable  that  human 


labour  has  been  employed  in  shaping  the  stone. 
There  is  a  perpendicular  rent  from  the  summit 
downwards.  There  are  three  shallow  hollows  on 
the  flat  plane  at  the  top. 

The  situation  and  description  of  the  monument 
correspond  so  closely  with  other  Danish  remains 
elsewhere  that,  jtrimd  facU,  there  seem  strong 
grounds  for  ascribing  it  to  the  sea  rovers,  if  other 
circumstantial  evidence  is  found  to  confirm  this 
inference. 

First  as  to  the  name  Agglestone  or  Egglestone. 
Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorset,  and  Wame,  in 
Ancient  Dorset,  concur  in  deriving  it  from  A.-S. 
hdlig.  This,  however,  is  inadmissible.  Hdlig, 
with  its  accented  a  and  aspirated  initial,  must 
have  been  pronounced  by  our  Saxon  ancestors 
much  the  same  as  in  modem  English,  holy.  If 
the  monument  is  Danish,  it  must  have  been  a 
sacrificial  altar.  Now  Groth.  agls,  A.-S.  egl,  signify 
suflfering,  sacrifice.  The  Danes  attained  no  settle- 
ments of  any  permanence  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England.  Hence  the  nomenclature  of  the 
district  was  not  afiected  by  them,  at  least  to 
nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  was  the  result 
to  the  north  of  the  Trent.  The  name  was  most 
probably  applied  by  the  English  inhabitants  after 
the  departure  of  the  Danes.  Although  no  exten- 
sive or  permanent  settlements  were  effected  by  the 
Danes,  yet  their  influence  on  this  coast  was  con- 
siderable for  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries. 

Asser,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  records  the  first 
incursion  of  the  Danes  in  a.d.  786,  when  an 
expedition  in  three  ships  landed  in  Weymouth 
Bay  and  plundered  the  neighbourhood.  In  833 
a  much  larger  force,  comprising  thirty-five  shijw, 
landed  at  Charmouth,  and  defeated  Egbert  in 
a  pitched  battle.  In  835  another  irruption  was 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  West  Welsh  or  Cornish- 
men,  when  they  were  defeated  by  Egbert.  In  872, 
according  to  the  brass  in  Wimbome  Minster,  King 
Ethelred  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Danes. 
In  866-7  a  great  shipwreck  of  the  Danish  fleet  is 
recorded  at  Peverel  Point,  Swanwick  Bay,  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Early  in  the  tenth  century,  according  to  Camden, 
King  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  brother  Ethel wald 
being  at  war,  the  former  fortified  the  eminence  at 
Badbury,  whilst  his  brother,  who  had  occupied 
Wimbome,  took  refuge  with  the  Danes,  who  must 
therefore  have  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  country. 
In  1002  Sweyn,  the  father  of  Canute,  ravaged 
the  county  and  plundered  Dorchester  for  the  last 
time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  connexion 
of  the  Danes  with  the  county  of  Dorset  subsisted 
quite  long  enough  to  account  for  any  monument 
of  this  kmd. 

Putting  together  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

case,  we  are  fairly  justified   in   considering  the 

Agglestone  to  be  a  Danish   sacrificial  altar  in 

the  days  of  heathendom.     This  monument,  like^ 
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the  great  stone  of  Thor,  from  its  secluded  situation, 
remained  for  a  long  time  entirely  unnoticed.  At 
the  time  of  Coker's  Survey  of  DorseUhire  in  1732 
it  was  quite  unknown,  but  a  short  time  pnreTious 
to  the  publication  of  Hutchins's  History  in  1774 
it  hod  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who- brought  it  under  notice. 

The  county  of  Dorset  possesses  a  large  array  of 
primaeval  fortresses  and  earthworks.  Some  of  these 
preserve  their  Celtic  appellation  of  Dun,  Camb. 
Dyn,  a  hill  fort,  such  as  Hamel  Dun,  Eggar  Dun, 
PUles  Dun.  A  large  number  take  the  suffix  of 
Bury,  as  Badbury,  Abbottsbury,  Chalbury,  &c 
It  is  probable  that  these,  if  not  originally  Saxon, 
had  at  least  been  appropriated  by  the  Saxons. 
The  enceinte  of  Wareham,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
is  of  Roman  origin,  though  frequently  ascribed  to 
the  Saxons.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sand^rknowe,  WaTertree. 


'*HBBBBW,  ISRAELITE,  JEW." 
The  Bey.  Gustav  Gottheil,  Rabbi  of  the  Temple 
Emanu-el,  New  York,  preached  a  sermon  on 
Sept.  17  last,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
prejudice  of  Israelites  against  being  called  Jews  is 
an  unfounded  one,  and  that  the  name  of  Jew  is 
one  which  any  person  might  be  glad  to  bear.  The 
Rabbi's  text  was  from  Jonah  L  8,  9  : — 

"  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Tell  us,  we  pray  thee«  for 
whose  cause  this  eTil  is  upon  us :  What  is  thine  occupa- 
tion 1  and  whence  comest  thou?  what  is  thy  country? 
and  of  what  people  art  thou  t  And  he  said  unto  them, 
I  am  an  Hebrew,  and  I  fear  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of 
heaven,  which  hath  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land." 

The  subject  of  the  sermon,  as  announced  by  Mr. 
Grottheil,  was  "Hebrew,  Israelite,  Jew."  He 
began  by  saying  :— 

''I  am  a  Hebrew.  This  admission  was  forced  from 
Jonah.  He  simply  designated  his  nationality,  without 
any  reference  to  the  social  position  he  claimeid  for  him- 
self. He  was  not  a  tradesman,  and  he  thought  little 
what  his  fellow  men  thought  of  him.  Some  time  ago 
that  name  became  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  had  to  choose  by  what  name  we 
would  be  called.  There  are  in  common  use  Hebrew, 
Israelite,  and  Jew,  the  latter  being  the  least  favoured. 
The  English  language,  to  its  disgrace  be  it  said,  gave  it 
a  dishonourable  tinge.  Jonans  reason  for  choosing 
Hebrew,  however,  was  not  that  he  courted  social  favours 
or  entrance  into  privileged  circles.  Not  being  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  whether  he  was  called  Hebrew  or  Jew.  He  simplv 
stated  his  nationality ;  but  to  avoid  mistakes  he  added, 
'  I  fear  the  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.'  Let  us 
consider  the  origin  and  historic  import  of  the  three 
names,  aild  it  will,  I  think,  become  dear  that  Jew  is  the 
most  significant  and  the  most  honourable  of  them  all. 

**  Of  the  name  Hebrew  two  derivations  are  commonly 
given— one  tracing  it  to  one  of  Abraham's  anoeston, 
called  Eber,  and  one  from  a  root  which  means '  to  pass 
on  the  crops.'  Abraham  came  into  Canaan  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  descendants  wore  known  as  of  trans- 
Euphraitio  extraction.  The  word '  passers-over '  in  later 
times  assumed  the  meaning  of  painng  over  the  Jordan. 


But,  whatever  its  philological  character,  this  Is  certain, 
that  it  was  pureljr  extemid,  if  I  may  say  to,  and  no  more, 
and  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  intellectua]  or  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people ;  just  as  '  American '  it  derived 
from  the  account  of  one  Amerigo  Vespncd  having  pub- 
lished the  first  description  of  the  newly  discovered 
continent  It  suggests  little  or  nothing  as  to  its  histofy, 
or  the  great  men  who  founded  the  Republic,  or  the 
people  who  fought  for  her  independence.  Hence  the 
language,  which  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
nationality,  is  oalled  not  Jewish  nor  Isnelitisfa,  but 
Hebrew.  Hebrew  is  the  least  significant  name,  embody- 
ing nothing  peculiar— nothing  that  is  associated  with  toe 
history,  or  tne  mission,  or  the  work,  or  the  aspirations  of 
the  children  of  Abraham.  Those,  therefore,  who  would 
give  it  pre-eminence  over  the  others  have  merely  the 
darkness  of  their  ignorance;  they  may  be  exoeUent 
Christians,  but  they  have  read  the  Bible  to  littlepnrpoae. 
It  is  different  with  the  name  of  Israel.  That  was 
solemnly  conferred  upon  Jacob  on  the  night  when  he 
wrestled  with  the  mighty  being.  '  Thy  name  shall  not 
be  Jacob,  but  Israel,'  and  it  is  explained  to  mean  one 
who  strove  with  men  and  ^ods  and  prevailed.  The  wocd 
embodies  the  idea  of  bemg  victorious,  and  from  tite 
bestowal  of  that  name  Jacob's  eagerness  for  wealth  is 
abated ;  he  begins  to  think  of  the  worship  of  Ood.  His 
descendants  chose  that  name  for  themselves— children  of 
Israel— and  allowed  Hebrew  to  fall  almost  into  dimse. . 
it  only  occurs  about  a  dosen  times,  and  moetly  in  the 
mouths  of  foreigners;  and  Hebrew  and  Israelite  stand 
in  the  same  relation  as  Greeks  and  Hellenes,  Ottomans 
and  Turks.  Israel  or  Israelite,  on  the  strength  of  scrip- 
tural testimony,  is  indicative  of  severe  struggles  In  the 
night  of  trial,  and  is  a  title  the  dignity  of  which  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Need  we  blush  to  be  oalled  by  that  name! 
Yet  it  falls  behind  the  name  of  Jew,  for  it  recalls  the 
apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  laith  of  Abraham  and 
Moses.  The  name  of  that  tribe  to  whom  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Israelitish  religion  is  entirely  due,  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  superseded  all  others,  and  retains  its  supremacy 
to  this  day ;  for  the  Jew  is  but  the  Anglicised  Jndah. 
That  tribe  was  eminent  from  the  banning  for  its 
numbers,  its  power,  its  aristocratic  tendencies,  and  its 
earnestness  in  the  matter  of  religion.  The  Bible,  such 
as  we  have  it  now,  is  due  to  its  energy,  culture,  and 

literary  skill Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  I 

ask  whether  there  is  any  name  which  we  might  bear 
with,  I  will  not  say  pride  (for  pride  is  foolish),  but  with 
a  more  just  feeling  of  satisfaction ;  whether  there  is  any 
national  or  denominational  name  around  which  cluster 
nobler  reminiscences,  more  honourable  records  of  nn- 
swerring  fidelity  to  a  great  cause,  a  brighter  galaxy  of 
illustrious  men  and  women,  and  richer  harvests  of  heroic 
deeds?  What  is  there  to  be  ashamed  of?  Is  it  that 
some,  known  as  Jews,  act  meanly,  are  sharp  in  their 
practices,  are  counted  among  usurers,  are  unmanneriy, 
and  speak  a  jargon  ?  Show  me  the  nation  that  is  free 
from  these,  and  I  will  ^ield  the  point  I  doubt  whether 
any  have  as  many  mitigating  circumstances  to  plead  as 
have  the  scattered  and  stiU  downtrodden  children  €i 
Israel." 

J.  Le  Boutillikb. 
Cincinnati,  U.S. 


SHAESPEABIANA. 
The  Bblioiok  of  Shakbpkark. — I  am  aware 
that  in  selecting  this  heading  I  may  be  openinjg 
the  way  to  a  controTersy  in  tSese  columns  on  this 
much  debated  subject  But  in  doing  so  I  only 
wish  to  draw  attention  Umui  appaient  inoonsis- 
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tency,  which  struck  me  with  some  force  at  the  time 
I  heard  it.  Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  lecture  upon 
**  Shakespeare  and  the  Bihle,"  given  by  the  Rev. 
Paxton  Hood,  who  is  known  as  a  student  of  the 
poet  In  the  course  of  the  lecture  the  subject  of 
Shakespeare's  religion  and  morals  came  forward. 
Mr.  Hood  made  reference  to  the  probability  of  the 
poet  haying  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  would 
not,  of  course,  admit  it,  and  quoted  as  his  principal 
argument  (at  least  that  evening)  the  speech  of  King 
John  to  Pandulph,  in  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  which  ends : — 
"  So  tell  the  Pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurped  authority." 

This  speech,  and  that  immediately  following, 
would  never  have  been  put  into  King  John's 
mouth  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  said  Mr.  Hood.  But 
Shakespeare's  ideas  probably  were  more  liberal 
than  Mr.  Hood's ;  and  I  take  it  that  when  he 
wished  to  portray  the  character  of  a  man,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  licence  of  all  poets 
and  authors,  which  entitles  them  to  make  their 
characters  not  the  mouthpieces  of  their  own  par- 
ticular fancies,  beliefs,  or  opinions,  but  of  those 
characters  they  seek  to  portray.  "Were  Mr.  Hood 
a  dramatist,  would  he  always  eschew  introducing 
persons  whose  opinions  might,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  be  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own, 
because  anything  be  might  choose  to  put  into  their 
mouths  might  be  taken  for  an  expression  of  his  own 
opinions  1  And  then,  says  Mr.  Hood,  the  speech 
commencing  **  All  the  world 's  a  stage  "  is  good  as 
a  piece  of  composition,  but  nothing  more.  In  it  a 
false  view  of  life  is  taken,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  expressing  Shakespeare's  own  opinions, 
who  only  wrote  it  to  bring  out  the  character  of 
Jacques  as  a  cynic  and  libertine.  Mr.  Hood's 
thesis  then  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  Shake- 
speare's opinions  are  embodied  in  the  speeches  he 
puts  into  King  John's  mouth  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  not  in  the  words  he  puts  into  Jacques's 
mouth  giving,  according  to  Mr.  Hood,  a  false  view 
of  life.  But  if  in  one,  why  not  in  another  ?  What 
Shakespeare  did  in  one  instance  to  bring  out  the 
character  of  a  man,  I  hold  he  did  equally  in 
another  ;  and  it  is  no  proof  of  his  particular  faith 
if  he  chose  to  subordinate  religious  opinions  to 
dramatic  necessity.  Few  doubt  the  heterodoxy  of 
Byron,  though  some  of  his  Hebrew  melodies  do 
breathe  a  very  beautiful  and  devout  spirit. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

"Hamlet"  edited  bt  Hughs. — The  editors 
of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  in  their  preface  to 
Hamlet,  after  referring  to  the  Players*  Quartos  of 
1676,  1685,  1695,  and  1703,  say  :— 

"  We  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  quarto 
edition  of  the  play  edited  in  1703  by  the  accurate  Mr. 
John  Hughs  (Theobald's  Shakespeare  Rettored,  p.  26), 
and  have  therefore  quoted  the  readings  of  it  on  Theo- 
bald*t  authority :  it  is  different  from  the  Players'  Quarto 
ofl708." 


What  was  the  date  and  what  the  form  of  the 
edition  by  "  the  accurate  Mr.  John  Hughs  "  ?  In 
stating  it  to  have  been  a  quarto,  and  of  the  date  of 
1703,  the  editors  have  made,  if  not  two  mistakes, 
at  all  events  two  statements  not  warranted  by  the 
authority  they  cite  ;  and  in  both  they  have  been 
followed  by  Mr.  Fumess,  in  his  New  Variorum 
Shakespeare,  The  latter  goes  a  step  further  in  his 
bibliography  of  Hamlet,  by  calling  it  a  "  Players' 
Quarto,"  and  at  p.  35  of  his  Appendix  asserts  that 
"Theobald  throughout  his  Shakespeare  Restored 
refers  to  an  edition  of  1703  by  the  accurate  Mr. 
John  Hughs,"  and  quotes  the  Cambridge  editors 
for,  the  statement  that  it  is  different  from  the 
Players'  Quarto  of  1703.  I  have  examined  not  only 
the  cited  page  of  Theobald's  Shakespeare  Restored, 
but,  I  believe,  every  page  of  that  work  at  which  the 
name  of  Hughs  occurs,  and  find  that  in  no  place 
does  he  assign  either  the  above  or  any  other  date 
to  it,  or  speak  of  it  as  a  quarto.  In  fact,  he  implies 
the  contrary  by  the  terms  in  which  he  alludes  to  it 
in  various  places,  as  e.g.  at  p.  62,  where  he  speaks  of 
"  both  the  quarto  edition  of  1703  and  Mr.  Hughs's"; 
and  again,  at  p.  92,  "  three  editions  that  I  know  of, 
viz.  the  quartos  of  1637  and  1703  and  Mr.  Hughs's 
impression."  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  editor  referred  to  is  the  same  John 
Hughes  who  edited  Spenser  in  1716,  and  died 
Feb.  17,  1719-20  ;  but  neither  Johnson  nor  other 
biographers  mention  his  having  edited  Hamlet. 

The  above  remarks  will,  I  hope,  prevent  future 
inquirers  from  following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  an 
unknown  quarto  of  1703,  other  than  the  Players' 
Quarto  of  that  date.  But  there  still  remains  the 
question,  which  I  have  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Fumess 
for  submitting  to  your  contributors,  as  to  what 
was  the  edition  referred  to  by  Theobald  in  1726. 
The  order  in  which  he  uniformly  refers  to  the 
three  editions  he  made  use  of  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  subsequent  to  1703,  and  the  only 
editions  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography  and  Bohn's 
Lowndes,  between  that  date  and  1726,  are  those 
of  1710  and  1720,  neither  of  which  is  in  lay  own 
library  or  in  the  British  Museum  Catalof<ue.  If 
there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the  editor, 
the  latter  of  these  two  editions,  unless  it  was  a 
posthumous  publication,  is  excluded  by  the  date  of 
his  death.  The  collations  of  various  passages  in 
Shakespeare  Restored  will  furnish  many  test- words 
for  identifying  the  edition  referred  to.  Mr.  Fumess 
points  out  two  of  them,  namely,  "faction"  for 
"fashion"  (iu  2, 329),  and  "Roaming"  for  "  Wrong" 
of  the  quartos  (iL  3,  109). 

John  Fitchbtt  Marsh. 

Hardwick  House,  Chepstow. 

"Tempest,"  Act  i.  sc.  2. — I  preface  these  notes 
by  intimating  that  in  future,  when  I  specially 
quote  the  First  Folio,  while  strictly  preserving  the 
punctuation,  I  shall  not,  unless  there^  partict:^ 
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reason  for  doing  so,  reproduce  the  archaic  spell- 
ing. 

<'  FtT,  My  language  !  heavens  ! 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Proi.  Howl  the  best? 

What  wert  thou  if  the  King  of  Naples  heard  thee  1 
Fer,  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now." 

Globe  ed.,  p.  6. 

"  A  dnqlt  thing "  has  been  generally  understood 
to  mean  "a  simple  person."  I  believe  Ferdi- 
nand's meaning  to  be,  "  Were  the  King  of  Naples 
here,  there  would  still  be  one  and  only  one  before 
you  ;  for  *  myself  am  Naples.' "  He  calls  himself 
**  a  thing,"  rather  than  a  person,  on  account  of  his 
pitiable  condition,  shipwrecked,  and,  as  he 
thought,  bereaved  of  father  and  friends. 
"  Tempest,"  Act  ii.  sc.  1 : — 

*'  The  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd  between  loathness,  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  th'  beam  should  bow."       First  Folio. 

An  evident  error  in  the  text  here  has  been 
variously  amended.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke 
read,  "  At  which  end  o*  the  beam  she  *d  bow " ; 
other  editors,  "At  which  end  the  beam  should 
bow."  To  make  the  sense  perfect  nothing  is 
needed  but  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter,  t: — "At 
which  end  o*  't  th'  beam  should  bow." 

R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott. 


New  Year's  Custom. — A  custom  obtains  here 
which  I  have  never  heard  of  being  in  existence  in 
any  other  place,  and  a  note  of  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  worthy  of  a  comer  in  "N.  &  Q."  Every 
New  Year's  Day  morning  troops  of  children  are 
seen  running  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  from  shop 
to  shop,  where  their  salutation  generally  is,  "Please 
pray  Nah  New  Year's  gift?"  At  the  drapers' 
shops  they  are  each  served  with  a  row  of  pins, 
with  which  they  afterwards  play  at  several  pin 
games  as  follows.  One  popular  game  is  "cover 
pin."  A  youngster  deposits  secretly  one  or  any 
number  of  pins  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  all  the 
heads  being  one  way,  and  then  closing  the  hand 
the  pins  are  hid  from  sight.  A  companion  is 
askea  to  cover  the  same  with  an  equal  number  of 

?in8,  and  then  say  "  heads  "  or  "  heads  to  points." 
f  the  coverer  says  "heads,"  and  on  the  hand 
being  opened  the  heads  are  all  one  way,  then  the 
coverer  wins  the  lot ;  but  if  the  heads  are  "  heads 
to  points,"  that  is,  heads  opposite  to  the  heads  in 
the  hand,  then  the  coverer  loses,  unless  he  has  said 
"  heads  to  points."  Another  game  is  "  drop-key." 
A  key  is  procured,  and  any  number  can  play  at 
the  game.  Each  player  drops  a  pin  or  two  in  his 
turn  through  the  handle  of  the  key,  which  is  fixed 
horizontally  five  or  six  inches  above  the  table. 
Each  player  wins  only  so  many  pins  as  his  pin  or 
pins  may  cover  at  each  drop,  and  so  the  gam« 


goes  on  any  length  of  time.  Another  game  is 
called  "  flush  "  or  "  save  alL"  In  order  to  play 
this  game  a  small  octagonal  wooden  roller,  foar  or 
five  inches  long,  is  required.  Its  eight  sides  are 
marked,  two  sides  each,  with  I  (ones),  II  (twos), 
X  (crosses)  called  "  flush,"  and  V,  called  "  save 
alL"  Any  number  can  also  play  at  this  game. 
Each  player  having  deposited  say  two  pins,  then 
commences  to  throw  the  roller  in  his  turn,  and  if 
it  stands  at  I  the  player  takes  up  one  pin ;  if 
at  II,  two  pins  must  be  deposited  to  the  stock  by 
the  unlucky  player  ;  if  at  V,  all  are  saved,  there 
being  neither  losses  nor  gains ;  but  if  it  stands  at 
X,  "  flush,"  then  the  thrower  wins  the  lot. 

S.  Rayner. 
Pudsey,  Yorkshire. 

A  New  Year's  Day  Service. — In  the  curious 
Travels  of  Tom  T^umb  over  England  and  WaUt 
(1746),  under  the  head  of  Staffordshire,  is  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

"  I  had  an  opportunity,  while  in  this  county,  of  seeiac 
the  service  performed  annuallv  to  the  Lord  Hiltoo  by 
the  Lord  of  Hessington.  The  latter  brings  a  goose  upon 
New  Year's  Day  to  Hilton,  and  drives  it  three  times 
about  the  fire-side,  while  Jack  of  Hilton  blows  the  fire. 
This  Jack  of  Hilton  is  a  hollow  brass  figure,  aboot 
twelve  inches  long,  which  being  filled  at  the  mouth  with 
water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  fire,  evaporates  the  W4t«r 
through  a  small  hole  before  with  such  a  violent  blast  as 
blows  the  fire  very  fiercely.  After  he  has  done  his  boii* 
ness,  however,  the  goose  is  delivered  by  the  same  person 
to  the  cook,  and  served  up  by  him  when  dressed  to  the 
Lord  of  Hilton's  table,  who  presents  him,  in  return,  with 
a  dish  of  meat  for  his  dinner."— P.  43. 

Is  this  Jack  of  Hilton  still  in  existence,  and,  if  so, 
does  he  still  perform  his  New  Yearns  Day  service  ? 
Outhbert  Beds. 

Mnemonic  Calendar. — Those  who  appreciated 
Mr.  Skeat*s  mnemonic  for  1875  (5**»  S.  l  5)  may 
be  glad  to  have  a  like  reminder  of  the  first  Sondaj 
in  every  month  for  1878  : — 

Jan.  6.  Feb.  3.  Mar.  3. 

Six  {Ar«atening  threshers  warn 

Ap.  7.  Mays.       June 2. 

Seven  Fife  men  to  shun ; 

July7.  Aug4.    Sept.  I.         Oct.  6. 

Seven  fought  once  with  six, 
Nov.  8.  Dte.  I. 

And  threepence  won, 

St.  Swithin. 

A  Marriage  Custom. — The  accompanying  de- 
scription, from  the  Pioruer^  of  the  Nepalese  custom 
of  marrying  a  Newar  maiden  to  the  bel  fniit 
may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.'':— 

"  Surely  in  the  wide  world  there  cannot  be  found  a 
stranger  custom  than  that  of  the  marriage  of  a  Newar 
maiden  of  Nepal  to  tk  hel  frmt.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed in  this  wise.  An  auspicious  day  and  locky 
moment  having  been  sought  for  and  discovered,  the  fint 
step  taken  is  to  cut  the  girl's  nails  <whicb  is  perhaps 
intended  as  a  parable,  signifying  that  a  married  woman 
must  control  her  temper).  Ablutiona  and  pooja  ensue, 
after  which  the  maiden  is  HF^^A^^^i^^  wpoamobom 
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powder.  Then  a  grinding-stone,  with  a  pestle  and  some 
oord  grain,  having  been  placed  before  her,  she  proceeds 
to  grind  the  grain,  and  by  this  manual  exercise  .to  divest 
herself  of  all  her  imparities,  inclading  the  sins  of  a 
thousand  former  births.  Washing,  dressing,  and  orna- 
mentation follow,  and  then  the  bride  is  called  upon  to 
celebrate  Apooja  in  honour  of  the  iiht-devaia,  or  prin- 
cipal god  of  the  family.  An  earthen  plate,  on  which  is 
paint^  the  mystic  mark  of  Swasti,  emblematic  of 
Qanesh,  is  handed  to  her,  and  upon  this  mark  is  laid  a 
leaf  called  Rajjeunar,  which  is  so  holy  that  the  Ra^a 
may  eat  his  meal  off  it.  On  the  leaf  is  placed  a  hd  fruit, 
and  the  god  Hari-Hari  Yahana  Lokeswara*  is  inyoked. 
The  bride  next  dons  a  paper  cap,  and  the  wife  of  the 
family  priest,  baring  presented  the  girl  with  a  suit  of 
clothes,  parts  her  hair,  and  colours  the  parting  with  ver- 
milion. The  parents  of  the  bride  then  place  the  hel 
fruit  in  her  hands,  which  thev  bind  with  a  string  made 
of  munji  and  in  this  guise  she  circulates  three  times 
round  the  family  god,  after  which  the  hel  is  taken  from 
her  hands,  and  the  next  morning  thrown  into  one  of  the 
sacred  rirers  of  the  Nepal  valley.  From  that  day  forth 
the  girl  is  a  married  woman;  and  what  is  better,  she 
can  never  be  a  widow,  inasmuch  as  her  husband,  the 
h€l  fruit,  is  everlasting.  The  Aryan  sisters  of  our  Newar 
young  friend  would  not  perhaps  regard  this  conclusion 
as  altogether  satisfactory ;  but  they  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  figurative  marriage  described  in  no  way  pre- 
cludes a  more  substantial  one.  In  fact,  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  Newars  in  this  respect  is  almost  excessive. 
Ic  is  the  custom  (or  at  least  was  the  custom  when  Dr. 
Buchanan  Hamilton  wrote)  for  a  Newar  woman  to 
change  her  husband  at  will,  and  when  she  has  a  divorce 
in  her  mind,  her  simple  procedure  is  to  place  two  betel- 
nuts  in  her  bed  and  abscond.  Apart  from  the  oddity  of 
the  ceremony  with  the  hel  fruit,  the  custom  is  interesting 
as  a  possible  trace  of  that  tree- worship  which  Feivusson 
shows  to  have  had  such  extensive  ramifications.  The  hel 
or  sripKal  is  the  favourite  fruit  of  Lachmi,  the  goddess 
of  wealth,  and  also  of  Shiva.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Nepal,  where  even  a 
large  section  of  the  non-Aryan  population  are  votaries  of 
Shiva.  In  one  of  the  astrological  books,  which  all 
Hindus  consult  before  marriage,  it  is  written  that,  if  in 
the  eighth  mansion  of  the  horoscope  of  a  girl  there  is  an 
unlucky  star,  such  as  the  Sun,  Mars,  or  Saturn,  the  hus- 
band of  such  a  girl,  if  enjoying  no  all-powerful  con- 
stellations in  his  own  horoscope,  Would  soon  die,  and  the 
girl  would  be  left  a  widow.  WTierefore  the  astrologers 
have  widely  determined  that  as  the  evil  effects  fall  on 
the  husband,  an  unlucky  maiden  had  better  be  married 
to  an  inanimate  object;  and  what  was  first  designed 
only  for  the  ill  starred  became,  in  process  of  time,  the 
rule  and  fashion;  for  clearly  there  might  be  mistakes  in 
horoscopes,  and  if  any  bad  luck  were  going  around,  the 
hel  had  better  catch  it.  Such  is  the  popular  explanation, 
thoueh  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Meanwhile  a 
search  among  corresponding  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the 
plains  of  India  might  possibly  throw  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  Newars,  which  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  an 
ethnological  puzzle." 

H.  Rivktt-Carnac. 
Ghazlp(ir,  India. 

The  Princess  Olive  op  Cumberland. — ^When 
quite  a  lad — and  I  am  now  verging  upon  seventy 
— I  well  remember  seeing  at  the  private  door  of  a 


*  "  A  Buddhist  demigod,  who  is  generally  represented 
as  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  Vishnu ;  hence  *  Hari 
Vahana."* 


shop,  I  think  a  hosier^s,  at  the  Ludgate  Hill  comer 
of  Fleet  Market,  a  carriage  with  servants  attired  in 
the  royal  liveries.  With  the  usual  curiosity  of  a 
boy,  I  inquired  of  the  bystanders  to  whom  the 
carriage  belonged,  and  I  was  told  it  was  the 
carriage  of  the  Frincess  Olive  of  Cumberland.  On 
arriving  home  I  asked  my  father  how  it  could  be 
that  a  royal  princess  should  be  visiting  in  such  a 
locality,  and  his  reply  was,  "Oh,  she  has  been 
arrested  for  debt,  and  is  living  within  the  rules  of 
the  Fleet  Prison."  John  Green. 

Specimen  of  the  Dialect  and  Theology  of 
THE  Negro  of  Georgia. — 

Uncle  Remui*t  Revival  Hymn. 
(The  Atlanta  Ck>nstitution.) 
Oh  !  Whar  shall  we  go  w'en  de  great  day  comes, 
Wid  de  blowin'  uv  de  trumpits  an'  de  bangin'  av  de 

drums? 
How  many  po'  sinners  '11  be  cotched  out  late. 
An'  fine  no  latch  to  de  goldin  gate  1 

No  use  fer  ter  wait  'twell  to-morrer  ! 
The  sun  mustn't  set  on  yo'  sorrer. 
Sin  's  ez  sharp  ez  a  bamboo  brier — 
Oh,  Lord  !  fetch  de  mo'ners  up  higher  ! 

W'en  de  nashuns  uv  de  earf  is  a  stannin'  all  aroun', 
Who 's  a-gwine  ter  be  choosen  fer  ter  war  de  glory 

crown  1 
Who 's  a-gwine  fer  ter  stan'  stiff-kneed  an'  bol' 
An'  answer  to  dere  name  at  the  callin'  uv  de  roll  ^ 
You  better  come  now  ef  you  comin' — 
Ole  Satan  is  loose  an'  a-bummin' — 
De  wheels  uv  distrucshun  is  a-hummin*— 
Oh,  come  along,  sinner,  ef  you  comin'. 

De  song  uv  salvation  is  a  mighty  sweet  song. 
An'  de  Paradise  win'  blow  fur  an*  blow  strong ; 
An'  Aberham's  buzzum  is  saf  an'  it 's  wide, 
An'  dat  's  de  place  whar  de  sinners  oughter  hide  ! 
No  use  to  be  stoppin'  an'  a-Iookin', 
Ef  you  fool  wid  Satan  you  '11  git  took  in ; 
You  '11  hang  on  de  edge  an'  git  shook  in, 
Ef  you  keep  on  a*stoppin'  an'  a-lookin'. 

De  time  is  right  now,  an'  dis  here 's  de  place^ 
Let  de  salvashun  sun  shine  squar'  in  yo*  face ; 
Fight  de  battles  uv  de  Lord,  tight  soon  and  fight  late. 
An'  you  '11  alters  fine  a  latch  on  de  goldin  gate. 
No  use  fer  ter  wait  'twell  to-morrer — 
De  sun  mustn't  set  on  yo'  sorrer. 
Sin 's  ez  sharp  ez  a  bamboo  brier — 
Ax  de  Lord  fer  ter  fetch  you  up  higher. 

J.  BrANDER  ^lATTnEW. 

"  Lunatic  "  and  "Sore  vexed."— For  distinc- 
tion the  adjective  lunaXic^  now  obsolete,  should, 
in  reading  the  second  lessons  in  the  Church  ser- 
vice, be  pronounced  lundtic.  In  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  Dec,  IBIO,  the  propriety  of  this 
woid  is  called  in  question,  "  now  that  the  theory 
is  abandoned  of  the  moon's  having  any  influence 
over  diseases  of  the  brain."  But  the  history  of 
language  shows  how  abortive  would  be  the  attempt 
to  make  the  colloquial  or  even  the  literary  use  of 
a  word  dependent  upon  its  justification.  I  am 
unable  to  say  when  the  "  theory  "  referred  to  was 
abandoned  by  the  profession, 'probably  some  fifty  ^ 
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yean  before  public  opinion  had  forced  the  pro- 
fession and  the  soyemors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  chains  and  cages.  But 
the  "theory''  in  question  is,  I  apprehend,  still 
held  by  some  educated  persons  who  ought  to  know 
better.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  a  monthly  period 
occurs  in  the  yariations  of  certain  forms  of  mental 
disease,  it  has  probably  kept  alive  that  absurd 
belief.  If  these  yariations  were  due  to  lunar 
grayitation,  as  some  suppose,  the  accesses  ought 
to  be  soon  after  conjunction  and  opposition,  i.e. 
bi-monthly.  I  haye  been  lately  reading  a  foolish 
book,  entitled  The  Natural  and  Supemaiuraly 
&C.,  by  John  Jones  of  Peckham,  1861.  I  say 
"foolish"  because  the  folly  is  everywhere  rank 
and  glaring,  though  there  are  evidences  of  literary 
ability  in  the  book.    At  p.  83  I  read  : — 

"The  moon,  when  vertiecU,  draws  or  inch  up  the 
waters  of  the  seas,  and  so  creates  the  tides,  showing  the 
enormous  power  of  the  influences  emanating  from  it. 
The  same  effects  are  produced  by  the  moon  on  many 
human  beings,  perhaps  on  all ;  but  developed  in  force 
in  lunatics  by  drawing  the  juiet  or  blood  in  the  body 
upward,  and  overcharging  the  brain,"  &c. 

80  that  the  author's  notion  of  the  cause  of  the 
tides  is  quite  as  new  and  absurd  as  his  notion  of 
the  cause  of  lunacy.  A  friend  of  my  early  days, 
desiring  to  possess  an  autograph  of  the  late  Dr. 
Conolly,  of  Hanwell,  wrote  to  ask  him  whether  he 
had  found  any  facts  to  support  the  vulgar  belief 
of  the  moon's  influence  on  the  insane.  He  replied 
that  he  had  found  none,  and  was  convinced  that 
the  belief  was  a  mere  vulgar  error.  Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

A  Ttpooraphical  Curiosity. — I  picked  up, 
two  or  three  months  ago,  at  a  book-stall  in 
Leicester  Square,  for  the  modest  sum  of  two 
shillings,  a  selection  of  Italian  poetry  entitled  II 
Oiardino  del  Pamaso,  two  vols.,  compiled  by 
G.  D.  Pierotti.  This  book  is  a  perfect  wonder,  by 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  misprints  it 
contains,  surpassing,  I  think,  anything  in  ray 
former  experience.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
errors  the  entire  work  may  contain,  but  I  have 
counted  almost  exactly  one  hundred  in  an  extract 
from  Tasso  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  lines, 
and  about  seventy  in  another  from  the  same  poet 
of  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  lines.  Have 
any  of  your  readers  ever  met  with  this  book,  and 
does  any  one  know  who  Signer  Pierotti  was  ?  As 
there  is  a  short  essay  on  the  Italian  language  in 
English  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  I  conclude 
that  the  book  was  printed  in  this  country ;  but  the 
portion  of  the  title-page  containing  the  name  of 
the  publisher  has  been  carefully  torn  out  in  each 
volume,  as  though  he  were  ashamed,  as  he  well 
might  be,  of  having  been  godfather  to  so  discredit- 
able a  production.  In  one  of  the  extracts  from 
Dante,  Sordello  figures  in  the  argument  under  the 
singular  disguise  of  lardcUo,  and  in  the  text  with 


a  small  $,  whilst  Yiigilio  appears  as  Yigilio.  The 
type  is  very  clear  and  legible.  As  I  am  going 
through  the  book,  gradually  correcting  the  mis- 
prints, the  pages  are  beginning  to  assume  tbe 
appearance  of  what  are,  I  believe,  technicallj 
known  as  "  dirty  "  proof-sheets. 

Jonathan  Bouchieb. 

A  Mtstsrt  SoLVKD.—It  is  probable  that  manj 
of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  have  been  aaked  by  a 
friend  (fern.)  to  save  all  the  de&ced  postage  stamps 
which  come  into  their  possession,  for  a  friend  of 
the  friend,  or  for  a  friend  of  the  friend's  friend, 
who  is  collecting  such  treasure  with  some  charit- 
able end  in  view.  Few,  I  will  venture  to  say,  have 
been  able  to  get  any  very  definite  notion  as  to  how 
a  stamp  which  has  done  postal  duty  can  be  valu- 
able  in  any  other  sphere,  and  if  they  ever  heard  a 
rumour,  as  I  have  done,  that  idiots  and  orphans 
and  other  candidates  for  asylums  might  he 
benefited  by  anything  so  apparently  'Splayed 
out  '*  as  old  postage  stamps,  perhaps  they  were  in- 
credulous, or,  at  the  very  least,  raised  their  eye- 
brows and  suspended  their  judgment.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thought  the  collectors  were  disquieting 
themselves  in  vain,  and  that  their  labours,  in  tU 
likelihood,  issued  in  evil  rather  than  in  good.  I 
accepted  the  suggestion  that  the  old  stamps  w&e 
cleaned  and  usea  again,  not  by  the  friend,  or  a 
friend  of  the  friend,  or  by  a  friend  of  the  friend's 
friend,  but  by  some  ill-doer  into  whose  hands  they 
ultimately  came ;  and  I  remember  reading  in 
a  newspaper  of  some  case  of  fraud  which  was  of 
a  nature  to  strengthen  my  belief  that  such  was  the 
case.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  come  upon  the 
following  letter  in  the  December  number  of  Nev 
and  Old  (Hayes)  :— 

"  Dear  Mr.  Editor,— I  saw  in  a  number  of  New  and 
Old  that  some  one  wanted  to  know  the  use  of  collecting 
old  postage  stamps,  and  I  thought  your  correspondent 
might  care  to  know  that  by  helping  to  collect  them  this 
summer  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  two  poor  eirls  into 
a  blind  asylum.     The  stamps  have  to  be  cut  and  tied  in 

Eackets,  each  containing  one  hundred;  these  are  sold 
y  thousands  to   decorate  the  whitewashed  walls  of 
Japanese  houses  in  fanciful  devices. 

*'  Last  June  we  tied  up  27,000  little  packets,  a  work  of 
some  patience,  but  fraught  with  success  in  the  end. 
May  I  suggest  this  employment  to  any  readers  of  Nev 
and  Old  t  If  they  do  not  like  the  woric  of  cutting  and 
counting,  let  them  at  any  rate  save  their  stamps  and 
send  them  to  our  Girls'  Orphanage  (Miss  M.,  4,  Allsop 
Mews,  Dorset  Square,  N.W.),  and  I  will  gladly  do  up  the 
packets  and  forward  them  to  their  destination. 

"L-M." 

'*  Sold  by  thousands  to  decorate  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  Japanese  houses  in  fanciful  devices  "  !  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  Western  art  can  in  aay 
way  minister  to  the  aesthetic  cravings  of  Japan, 
a  country  whose  products  are  doing  so  much  to 
improve  the  taste  of  our  own.  *'  One  good  tnm 
deserves  another,"  saith  thejproverb. 

St.  Swithik. 
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[We  most  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  faxnilj  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Becobds  of  the  Weather. — As  many  of  the 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  are  in  a  position  to  favour 
me  with  some  valuable  items  of  information,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  solicit  aid  from  those  who  can 
so  readily  give  it  1  For  some  years  I  have  been 
collecting  from  all  available  sources  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere  whatever  reference  is  to  be 
found  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  at  various 
periods.  In  days  gone  by  the  more  striking 
phenomena  of  the  weather  were  not  unfrequently 
entered  in  parish  registers,  &c.,  especially  where 
such  phenomena  resulted  in  loss  of  life  or  in  any 
damage  to  the  church,  houses,  or  crops.  To  exa- 
mine all  old  parish  registers  and  similar  records 
would,  of  course,  be  an  impossible  task  for  an  in- 
dividual ;  but  there  are  many  local  historians, 
genealogists,  and  other  antiquarian  writers  who 
must  frequently  meet  with  some  such  memoranda. 
The  object  of  such  a  collection  of  facts  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  more  or  less  exaggerated)  is  an 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  laws  that  govern  the 
weather.  One  little  record  lying  buried  in  the 
registers  of  a  country  parish  might  become  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  great  edifice.  Records  of 
great  frosts,  floods,  droughts,  gales,  earthquakes, 
thunder-storms,  hail,  snows,  Amines,  and  likewise 
pestilences  and  cattle  plagues,  &c.,  have  each  and 
all  a  value,  and  more  especially  those  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
which  enable  us  to  carry  back  an  account  of  the 
weather  prior  to  the  invention  of  meteorological 
instruments. 

Cycles  of  the  seasons  are  as  certain  as  the  laws 
that  govern  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  fix  their  period.  It  is  of 
atoms  that  the  universe  was  made,  so  it  will  be 
the  combined  work  of  many  that  will  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  those  meteorological  truths  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  discover,  and  which  may  (when 
once  discovered)  prove  of  so  great  and  lasting  a 
benefit  to  mankind.  Any  such  memoranda  that 
may  be  sent  to  me  will  be  thankfully  received. 
E.  L.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Highfield,  Nottinghamshire. 

DiNKBL,  Artist. — What  is  known  of  a  miniaturist 
in  water  colour  of  this  name,  who  flourished  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  1  1  have  in  my  collection 
two  well-executed  portraits  in  oval,  signed  ^'Dinkel, 
pinx.  1791,''  representing  a  gentleman  and  lady  in 
the  costume  of  the  period.  The  lady  bears  some 
resemblance  in  feature,  and  more  in  dress,  to  the 
portrait  of  Madame  Roland  prefixed  to  her  Works 
(London,  1800,  8vo.) ;  but  this  is  without  name  of 
painter  or  engraver.    In  my  portrait  the  hair,  in- 


stead of  being  arranged  in  flowing  ringlets,  is 
frizzed  and  powdered,  and  a  broad  ribbon,  passing 
over  the  crown  of  the  head,  penetrates  the  mass, 
emerging  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms 
a  handsome  bow.  The  gentleman  is  somewhat 
thin  and  sharp  of  visage,  and  has  the  aristocratic 
look  of  the  anden  rlgime ;  his  hair  is  powdered, 
has  two  side  curls,  and  is  formed  into  a  queue 
behind,  and  the  collar  of  his  coat  is  trimmed  with 
fur.  I  should  be  obliged  by  information  relating 
either  to  the  artist  or  to  these  subjects  of  his 
pencil.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Inventor  of  Roller  Skates. — Who  made  or 
invented  the  first  pair  of  roller  skates  ?  In  the 
Standard,  London,  Oct.  4,  1877,  is  a  statement 
that  John  Spence,  of  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh, 
made  a  pair  (in  1819?).  It  is  said  that  roUer 
skates  were  in  use  publicly  in  Paris  in  1819  {Grand 
Die.  Univ.  du  XIX^  Biede,  par  M.  Pierre  Larousse, 
Paris,  1864,  &c.,  4to.,  voL  xii.  [1874],  p.  396).  I 
want  references  to  contemporary  accounts  of  roller 
skates  (1819  or  earlier)  and  to  accounts  of  John 
Spence  and  his  invention.  F.  W.  F. 

Mrs.  Judith  Weld.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
help  me  to  identify  Mrs.  Judith  Weld,  whose  blue 
marble  is  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel  of  Gateshead- 
on-Tyne  parish  church  ?  It  bears  the  inscription : 
"  Here  sleeps  Mrs.  Judith  Weld,  who  waa  to  three 
godly  ministers  a  good  \rife ;  to  Christ  a  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  to  the  Church  a  yirtuous  member ;  for  piety, 
Srudence,  and  patience,  eminent.  She  departed  this 
fe  1656.    In  Jesu  dormio,  splendida  resurgam." 

Everard  Green,  F.S.A. 
Beform  Club. 

Impressions  of  Seals. — What  is  the  best 
method  of  taking  impressions  of  the  seals  appended 
to  old  deeds  1  R.  R.  Lloyd. 

St  Albans. 

Caspar  Netschbr. — I  have  a  portrait  I  pur- 
chased as  that  of  an  eminent  Fleming  by  this 
painter.  The  Fleming  is  dressed  in  black,  and 
has  on  a  black  coif  and  a  broad  white  collar,  and 
is  sitting  in  a  handsome— apparently — green  vel- 
vet arm-chair,  engaged  in  deep  thought  on  the 
contents  of  a  letter  in  his  left  hand,  which  he 
appears  to  have  just  read.  On  a  table,  to  his  left, 
is  an  admirably  painted  marble  bust. 

As  0.  Netscher  occasionally  introduces  statuary 
into  his  pictures,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  intended 
this  bust  to  denote  the  profession  of  his  sitter. 
Were  it  so,  I  think  he  would  have  introduced  the 
sculptor*s  mallet,  chisels,  &c.,  as  in  painting  an 
artist  he  introduces  his  palette,  pencils,  and  maul- 
stick. The  portrait  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
Flemish  gentleman  of  distinction,  culture,  and 
afQuence.  0.  Netscher  died  in  1684,  aged  forty- 
three.  During  the  greater  part  of^his  life  he^ 
.itized  by  V: 
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dwelt  at  the  Hague,  where  he  is  said  to  hare  been 
so  very  eminent  a  portrait  painter,  that  few  per- 
sons of  distinction  visited  that  city  without  sitting 
to  him  for  their  portraits. 

Can  any  of  your  Dutch  correspondents  kindly 
tell  me  of  whom  ray  painting  is  a  portrait  ?  The 
only  clue  I  have  to  his  name  are  his  arms  on  the 
picture,  viz.,  "  Azure,  between  three  bugle-horns 
(2  and  1)  a  chevron,  all  argent." 

H.  W.  COOKKS. 

Astley  Rectory,  Stourport 

Pepys*  Island. — In  the  English  Circumnavi- 
gators (W.  P.  Nimmo,  1874),  "Cook's  First  Voy- 
age," p.  479,  there  is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  leaving  this  port  (Rio  Janeiro),  Cook,  after  the 
example  of  Byron,  sailed  over  the  position  which  had 
been  assigned  by  Cowley  to  Pcpys*  Island,  and  finally 
dispelled  all  belief  in  its  existence.*' 

Would  some  correspondent  oblige  me  by  giving 
references  to  some  easily  accessible  accounts  of 
Pepys'  Island  ?  0.  M.  Barrow,  B.A. 

"Stone  Butter."— In  the  Glasgow  WeeUy 
Mail  of  March  31  appears  the  following  : — 

**  The  ouarrymen  and  miners  of  parts  of  Germany  are 
in  the  habit  of  spreading  on  their  bread  a  fine  unctuous 
clay  founi  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which  they  call 
*  stone  butter,*  and  eat  with  apparent  relish.*' 
What  clay  is  this  ?  G.  R.  N. 

Glasgow. 

International  Law.— I  am  informed  that  the 
British  Government,  and  perhaps  others,  have 
established  a  custom  (whether  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  governing  all  cases  or 
not  is  what  I  desire  to  find  out)  of  demanding,  of 
course  with  due  courtesy,  damages  of  ten  dollars  in 
American  money  for  every  day  a  British  subject  is 
imprisoned  against  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  false  imprisonment  takes  place,  or  against  the 
laws  of  nations.  Of  course,  the  amount  may  be 
less,  and  would  not  be  counted  in  dollars  except 
in  America,  China,  &c.  Will  some  one  of  your 
correspondents,  learned  in  legal  lore,  kindly  state 
what  the  law  or  custom  is  in  such  matters  ?  also 
the  proper  steps  (procedure)  for  enforcing  the 
same?  F.  Von  H.  McD. 

Heidegger^s  Invention.— In  Mrs.  Delany's  de- 
scription of  the  coronation  of  King  George  IL  and 
Queen  Caroline  in  the  year  1727  (Autobiography 
and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  The  room  was  finely  illuminated,  and  though  there 
was  1800  candles,  besides  what  were  on  the  tables,  they 
were  all  lighted  in  less  than  three  minutes  by  an  inyen- 
tion  of  Mr.  Heidegger's,  which  succeeded  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  spectators;  the  branches  that  held  the 
candles  were  all  gilt  and  in  the  form  of  pyramids." 
May  I  ask  you  for  some  particulars  of  this  inven- 
*io»^  Abhba. 


Phillimore,  the  Actor. — In  1787  a  Mr. 
Phillimore  acted  the  part  of  Antonio  in  Twelfth 
Night  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  in  1791,  when  the  com- 
pany temporarily  removed  to  the  Haymarket  Opera 
House  on  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  he  was  engaged  in  Cobb's  humorous  pro- 
logue, called  Poor  Old  Drury,  which  was  written 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  performance  in  that 
building.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  more  abont 
this  actor,  and  also  wish  to  gain  information  re- 
specting his  parentage  and  fi^mily. 

W.  P.  W.  Phillimore. 

Snenton,  Nottingham. 

[Mr.  Phillimore,  according  to  the  Thetpian  DiOioiutry. 
first  appeared  at  Bristol,  under  the  management  of 
Quick,  and  was  afterwards  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.] 

"  Tattering  a  kip." — ^What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  which  occurs  in  the  Ficar  of  Wake- 
field f  One  of  the  many  offices  which  the  Vicar^s 
son  was  expected  to  perform  for  his  quondam 
college  friend,  "  Ned  Thornhill,"  was  to  "  assist  at 
tattering  a  kip  when  he  had  a  mind  for  a  frolic" 
(chap.  XX.).  Fredk.  Rule. 

Therf  Cake. — Can  any  one  inform  me  of  the 
derivation  of  *'  therf  cake  "1  It  is  mentioned  in 
Piers  the  Ploxoman,  and  means  "unleavened 
bread."    Is  it  from  Saxon  or  Danish  V      A.  D. 

"Pigeon  Palet."— What  is  the  authority  for 
the  story  that  the  homely  illustration  in  bk.  iiL 
chap.  i.  of  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
lost  Paley  a  bishopric  ? — that  the  illustration  had 
given  such  mortal  oflfence  to  George  IIL  that, 
when  asked  to  make  Paley  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in 
succession  to  Bishop  Law,  he  rejected  the  proposal 
with  indignation,  saying,  "What!  what!  Pigeon 
Paley  a  bishop !  Pigeon  Paley  a  bishop !" 

R.  M.  Spbnce,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

James  Margetson,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
— Who  was  his  wife  ?  Her  Christian  name  was 
Ann  ;  she  survived  her  husband,  and  left  a  l^facy 
to  the  town  of  Melton-Mowbray,  Leicestershire, 
which  was  expended,  in  about  the  year  1691, 
chiefly  in  apprenticing  poor  children. 

Thomas  North. 

"Swallow  Holes"  in  Hertfordshire.— 
While  in  Hertfordshire  the  other  day,  after  some 
heu\y  rain,  I  was  shown  a  running  stream  and  a 
large  overflow  of  water  in  the  meadows,  thereby 
obstructing  a  path  which  as  a  rule  is  quite  dry. 
Only  after  even  a  few  hours*  rain  the  water  rises 
up  through  hirge  holes  in  the  ground  called 
"  swallow  holes,  some  of  which  are  large  enough 
to  admit  of  a  man  being  let  down  with  a  rope ;  but 
the  bottom  of  them  has  never  been  found,  though 
I  was  told  they  had  been  investigated  to  the  depth 
of  eighty  feet.    Can  some  one  tell  me  the  origin 
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of  these  "  swallow  holes,"  and  whether  they  exist 
elsewhere  in  England?  I  understood  that  the  soil 
is  clay.  Mab. 

The  Colonnade  at  St.  Peter's. — I  have  seen 
very  recently  a  collection  of  engravings  published 
at  Rome  between  the  years  1660—1674,  in  six 
volumes. 

Under  date  of  1664,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  YIL,  the  colonnade  in  front  of  St. 
Peter^s  is  a  perfect  oval.  In  1669  there  is  another 
engraving  of  the  same  building,  with  part  of  the 
oval  removed,  and  it  is  as  we  see  it  now,  imperfect. 
Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  this]  Who  re- 
moved this  part  of  Bramante's  work  1        J.  H. 

"Skal." — Derivation  wanted  of  the  Northern 
drinking  salutation  "  Sk&L"  Grbysteil. 

Alton,  Hants. — Why  is  one  part  of  Alton 
called  Normandy  ?  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the 
place  is  known  by  a  different  name. 

W.  H.  R.  M. 

JoHK  Hook  in  1643  was  fleeted  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Defence  for  the  County  of 
Hampshire.  I  wish  to  ascertain  if  he  was  the 
John  Hook  who  was  ejected  from  the  rectory  of 
Kings  worthy,  near  Winchester,  in  1662.  Vide 
my  query,  5^  S.  vi.  447.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

The  Three  Frogs  on  the  Banners  of  King 
Clovis. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  three  frogs 
on  the  banners  of  King  Clovis,  as  represented  on 
the  old  tapestry  in  the  cathednd  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Rheims  1  Were  frogs  in  those  days  the  anns 
of  the  king  of  France,  and,  if  so,  when  did  lilies 
supersede  them  ]  E.  L, 

Richard  Warner,  of  Woodford  Row,  Essex. 
— Is  there  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  books  which 
the  above  bequeathed  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford? 
If  so,  where  can  I  obtain  a  copy,  or  see  one  ? 

E.  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.  Newc. 

Bishop  wearmoath . 

Heraldic. — A  terra-cotta  dog  was  lately  pur- 
chased in  Florence.  It  wears  a  cloak  bearing  the 
following  arms  :  Azure,  a  bend  argent  between  a 
crescent,  star,  and  crescent  bendwise,  and 
(apparently)  three  chevronels.  The  shield  is 
surmounted  by  a  viscount's  coronet.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  dog  the  coat  is  repeated  reversed  (i.e. 
sinister  appears  as  dexter).  The  dealer  from  whom 
the  dog  was  bought  said  he  believed  the  arms  to 
be  English.  I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me  whose  the  above  arms  are. 

C.  W.  J. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
Who  is  the  author  of  tho  saying,  "  Omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico  **  1     The  following  Tariation  of  it  occurs  in 


lUdgauntUt,  Knd  \^ -put  by  the  author  in  the  mouth  of 
the  sapient  Mr.  Justice  Foxley :  "  *  Omne  ignotum  pro 
terribili,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Appleby  school ;  that  is, 
every  one  that  is  not  known  to  the  justice  is  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond.  Ha  !— ay,  you  may  sneer,  sir;  but  I 
question  if  you  would  have  known  the  meaning  of  that 
Latin,  unless  I  had  told  you.'  I  [Darsie  Latimer] acknow- 
ledged myself  obliged  for  a  new  edition  of  the  adage,  and 
an  interpretation  which  I  could  never  have  reached 
alone  and  unassisted." — G.  vi.     Jobn  Pickford,  M.A. 

[Mr.  H.  T.  Riley  {Diet  of  Class.  Quot.)  ascribes  it  to 
Tacitus,  and  says  that  "  mirifico  "  is  sometimes  quoted 
for  "  magnifico."] 

Napoleon's  Midnight  Review. — \^here  are  these  lines 
to  be  found 'J 

"  There  is  a  drummer  with  a  grisly  hand." 

"  Moscow's  shining  wastes  of  snow." 

**  Tyrol's  mountain  slopes."  EsTE. 

"  Pity  is  akin  to  love."— This  saying,  commonly  used 
as  a  sneer  upon  an  incipient  courtship,  finds  philosophical 
expression  m  Butler,  who  puts  it  thus  {Sermon  upon 
Human  Nature,  i.),  "Compassion  is  momentary  lo?e.'* 
Can  any  reader  of  **  N.  k  Q."  help  me  to  the  origin  of 
the  adage  ?  Edwaud  H.  Marshall. 


PRINCESS  CECILY,  DAUGHTER  OP  EDWARD  IV. 
(5'^  S.  viii.  348.) 

This  cannot  be  considered  a  reply,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  to  the  query 
regarding  the  later  descendants  of  the  second  ob- 
scure marriage  of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of 
Plantagenet,  but  it  gives  a  fuller  account  of  her 
career  and  marriages  than  the  inquirer,  C.  H.,  states. 
Cecilia,  third  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.  and 
Elizabeth  Wood ville— his  queen  "  of  low  degree  " 
— was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1469  or 
early  in  1470,  but  no  chronicler  records  the  date 
of  her  birtb  ;  and  on  Oct.  26,  1474,  when  her 
father  speaks  of  her  as  being  *•'  four  years  of  age," 
she  was  affianced  to  James,  Prince  of  Scotland, 
then  a  child  of  nineteen  months  (having  been 
bom  on  March  17,  1473),  as  appears  from  the 
notarial  attestation  of  his  proxy,  David,  fifth  Earl  of 
Crawford,  and  John,  fifth  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton, 
her  proxy,  on  that  day,  at  Edinburgh;  which 
treaty  was  ratified  by  King  James  III.  on  Nov.  3, 
and  immediately  afterwards  by  King  Edward  IV. 
at  Westminster  (Rymer's  Foedera,  xi.  814,  815, 
821,  824, 833).  She  now  was  designated  "  Princess 
of  Scots,"  and  in  1481,  when  eleven  years  of  age, 
the  Scotish  king  pressed  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
marriage  with  his  young  son  and  heir,  sending  an 
embassy  to  England  for  that  purpose. 

But  all  this  projected  alliance  ended  with  the 
death  of  her  royal  father  in  April,  1483,  or  rather 
previously,  as  on  June  12,  1482,  her  hand  was 
transferred  to  Prince  Alexander  Stewart,  Duke  of 
Albany,  brother  of  King  James  III.,  the  marriage 
to  take  place  when  he  can  **  make  himself  clear 
from  all  other  women,  accordii^  to  the  laws  of  the> 
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Christian  Church  "  (Rymer's  Fadera,  xiL  156, 160, 
166,  167,  173).  This  was  certainly  a  necessary 
proviso,  as  the  duke,  then  in  open  rebellion  to  his 
brother  and  sovereign,  and  arrogating  the  title  of 
Alex.  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  was  then  married  (for 
the  second  time)  to  Anne,  Dame  de  la  Tour 
d^Auvergne,  since  January,  1480.  Cecilia's  first  mar- 
riage took  place  some  time  in  1487,  with  Sir  John 
Welles,  eighth  Baron  and  first  Viscount  Welles, 
by  whom  she  had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,  of  whom  the  former  died  in  her  father's  life- 
time, and  the  second  shortly  after  his  death. 
Viscount  Welles  died  Feb.  9,  1498,  aged  about 
fifty-two  years,  when  the  title  became  extinct ; 
and  his  widow,  according  to  the  only  two  auto- 
graphs known  to  be  in  existence,  signed  herself 
'*  Cecyl  Wellas."  Her  second  marriage,  in  1503, 
was  with  a  person  of  such  obscure  birth,  that  re- 
search has  been  hitherto  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  obtain  authentic  information  in  reference  to 
him — a  circumstance  which  leaves  this  union 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  English  royalty. 
"  One  Kyme,  of  Lincolnshire,"  is  the  usual  term 
by  which  he  was  designated,  and  John  is  given  as 
his  Christian  name  in  most  histories  ;  but  from  an 
entry  in  the  Parliamentary  Rolls  (vol.  vL  p.  643) 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  Thomas,  and  the  name  is 
variously  spelt  Kyme,  Kymbe,  Kime,  Keme,  or 
Kene.  He  was  from  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  origin  or  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently to  that  of  his  wife,  his  entire  history 
being  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The 
princess  was  in  Herefordshire  in  December,  1506 
(Boke  of  Payments,  21  &  22  Hen.  VII.,  vol.  A., 
6-18,  Chapter  House  Documents,  Roll  House), 
and  her  death  occurred  on  Aug.  24,  1507  (Inqui- 
sitions, 23  Hen.  VII.,  No.  96,  Rolls  Chapel,  and 
Patent  Roll,  24  Hen.  VII.,  pt.  L  m.  3),  her  remains 
being  interred  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Quarrer, 
or  Arreton,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  monastery  was 
demolished  at  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  in  the  reign  of  her  nephew,  King  Henry 
VIII.,  and  no  trace  of  her  monument  now  re- 
mains.*  The  following  notices  of  the  two  children 


♦  This  abbey  was  built,  in  1182,  by  Baldwin  de 
Bedvers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon  (1137-1166),  and 
occupied  by  Cistercian  monks  (Genras  first  abbot),  being 
dedicMted  to  the  B.  V.  M.  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the 
dissolution  were  134/.  Zs.  lid.  (Dngdale),  184/.  Is.  lOd. 
(Speed),  und  it  was  granted  to  John  and  George  Mills, 
36  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1545-46.  Its  later  abbots  were 
Richard  Totenham,  who  succeeded  Thomas  London  in 
1508,  and  William,  in  1521  (Tanner's  Notitia  Moncutica, 
fol.  ed.,  1744,  p.  161,  and  Willis's  supplementary  list  of 
"  Principals  of  Religious  Houses  "  at  end  of  that  work  ; 
Dugdale's  Monatticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  i.  pp.  760-63,  and 
also  Stevens's  translation  of  it,  vol.  i.  p.  91).  It  was 
originally  dedicated  in  honour  of  God  and  St.  Aboria  of 
Quarrer.  the  latter  being  a  female  saint  whose  name  I 
oannot  find  in  any  known  martyrology  or  hagiography, 
and  which  therefore  demands  a  query. 


she  had  by  Thomas  Kyme,  a  son  and  daug^^et, 
and  their  descendants,  are  compiled  fiom  two 
pedigrees  given  in  Mrs.  Green's  life  of  Cecilia 
{Prineesset  of  England^  voL  iiL  pp.  404-436),  one 
copied  from  Harleian  MSS.  (1139,  fol.  37),  and 
the  other  in  the  College  of  Arms,  fnrnisheKl  by 
Garter. 

Thomas  Kyme  (also  styled,  but  erroneonsly, 
"Sir  John  Kene,  Knt.,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  or 
"  Johannes  Keme,  de  Insula  Yectis  miles  "),  mar- 
ried to  Oicilie,  dau|^ter  of  Edward  FV.,  Kinf?  of 
England,  and  rdict  of  John,  Lord  Viscount  WeUes, 
left  issue : — 

1.  Richard  Keme,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who 

married  Agnes  ,  by  whom  one  danghter  : 

1.  Agnes  Keme,  wife  of  Francis  Baldwyn,  only 
son  of  John  Baldwyn,  of  Southampton,  and  Agnes 
Vane  his  wife  (daughter  of  Thomas  Vane,  Alder- 
man of  Southampton),  by  whom  she  had  also  one 
daughter :  1.  Frances  Baldwyn,  who  married  Sir 
Oliver  Leader,  or  Leder,  but  died  issueless  in  the 
year  1558,  and  ended  this  branch  of  a  royal  de- 
scent. A  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  pedigree 
is  found  in  the  Chancery  Records  (Bills  and  An- 
swers, temp.  2  Eliz.,  B.  B.  24,  No.  27),  where  John, 
son  of  Thomas  Baldwyn,  claims,  as  cousin  luid 
heir-at-law,  the  advowson  of  a  church  left  by  Sir 
Oliver  Leader  to  his  wife  Lady  Frances,  who  died 
without  issue.  The  pedigree  names  this  John 
Baldwyn  as  living  in  1602,  and  as  the  son  of 
Thomas,  half-brother  of  Francis,  Lady  Leder's 
father,  and  consequently  her  cousin  ;  which  shows 
that  Sir  Oliver  Leder  predeceased  his  wife,  and 
also  that  John  Baldwyn  of  Southampton  had  two 
wives,  Agnes  Vane  being  apparently  his  firsts 

2.  Marjery  Kyme,  wife  of  John  Witherby,  or 
De  Wytherby,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter : 
1.  Cecilia  (or  Elizabeth)  Witherby,  married  John 
Brooke,  and  left  also  one  daughter  :  1.  Agnes 
Brooke,  who  was  twice  married,  first  to  John 
Dufl&eld,  and  secondly  to  Robert  Peeters,  by  whom 
she  had  no  issue  ;  by  her  first  husband  she  left  one 
daughter  :  1.  Agnes  Duffield,  who  was  also  twice 
married,  first  to  Robert  Tumour,  and  secondly  to 
Robert  Witherington  ;  this  lady  being,  as  stated 
by  C.  H.,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  the 
Princess  Cecilia. 

The  Harleian  pedigree,  which  carries  down  the 
descent  two  steps  further  than  that  in  the  Heralds' 
College,  does  not  occur  in  Cooke's  (Clarencieux) 
Visitation  of  Hampshire,  1576,  but  was  added  by 
Smyth  (Rouge  Dragon)  in  his  augmented  copy  of 
that  Visitation,  made  in  1602.  It  is  omitted  from 
the  Visitation  by  Philpot  (Somerset  Herald)  in 
1622,  and  also  from  the  later  visitations  of  that 
county,  probably  because  no  male  heirs  of  that 
branch  of  the  family  of  Keme,  or  Kymbe,  tl»n 
remained.  These  notes  are,  almost  throughout, 
taken  from  Mrs.  Green's  work  above  referred  to, 
and  pretend  to  no  originiditY  u^tha  inqoity  is, 
Digitized  by  VjOOQK 
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however,  an  interestinji:  and  carious  one,  and 
deserving  of  further  investigation,  as  illustrating 
the  obscure  and  neglected  descendants  of  a  roysJ 
princess  of  EnglancL  A.  S.  A. 

Bichmond. 

"Thb  Shbpherd  op  Hbrmas"  (5**»  S.  viii. 
410,  466.) — What  is  most  curious  about  this  work 
is  the  different  estimation  in  which  it  has  been 
held.  Irenaeus  quotes  it  as  Scripture ;  Clem. 
Alex.,  the  most  learned  of  the  fathers,  speaks  of 
its  divine  statements ;  Origen  says  it  is  divinely 
inspired.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
temporary of  Clem.  Alex.,  abuses  the  book  and 
the  author  of  it.  Eusebius  says  it  was  a  book  of 
elementary  instruction  among  the  early  Christians, 
and  was  read  in  the  churches  even  down  to  his 
time.  But,  from  the  way  he  speaks  of  it,  it  would 
appear  he  did  not  so  much  approve  of  it. 

Baron  Bunsen  said  at  one  time  it  was  an  absurd 
book ;  at  another  time  he  compares  it  to  the 
Divina  Chmraedia  of  Dante  and  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. In  a  book  just  come  out,  by  F.  W.  New- 
man, Religion  not  History,  we  see  it  stated,  p.  7  : 
"  The  Shepherd  of  Eermas,  widely  current  as 
Holy  Scripture— we  now  justly  despise— the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  churches  at  length  rejected.'' 
P.  17  to  the  same  effect :  "  The  spiritual  senti- 
ment and  prevalent  moral  soundness  of  the  Church, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  did  on  the  whole  reject 
the  inferior  and  baser  books  and  accepted  the 
superior,  as  it  at  length  rejected  The  Shepherd  of 
HermaSf  but  accepted  the  epistles  of  Paul.**  I 
cannot,  however,  see  the  Pastor  was  contrary 
to  morality  when  it  writes  on  morality,  and  was 
so  accepted  by  the  fathers.  One  of  the  three 
books  of  which  it  is  composed  is  called  the  Com- 
mandments. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  work  is  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  Jesus  or  Christ  in  it. 
Though  there  is  this  second  book  on  Command- 
ments, it  never  mentions  by  name  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  for  them.  There  is  the  third  book  on 
similitudes  or  parables,  which  never  refers  to  the 
parables  in  the  Gospels.  There  are,  however,  two 
passages  in  the  Commandments  which  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  Gospels.  Commandment  the 
fourth,  against  fornication  and  adultery,  there  is 
what  is  said  by  Jesus,  Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9.  At  the 
end  of  the  Commandments,  chap,  vi.,  there  is  a 
slighter  similarity  to  Matt.  x.  28  and  Luke  xiL  6. 
In  preceding  chap.  iv.  there  is  a  passage  that  may 
be  from  Old  or  New  Testament,  Isa.  xxix.  13  or 
Matt  XV.  8.  But  the  person  who  delivers  these 
commandments  and  similitudes  is  the  Shepherd,  or 
the  angel  of  repentance,  who  came  to  Hermas  in 
the  first  book  of  visions,  and  who  seems  to  have 
undergone  many  transfigurations.  Similitude  39 
similar  to  Matt  xviii.  3. 
So  far  from  the  work  being  immoral,  I  should 


say  the  whole  of  it  was  written  for  the  purposes  of 
morality,  what  would  be  called  ascetic  or  extreme. 
The  work  is  throughout  an  allegory,  and  it  might 
be  said  of  it  what  is  said  of  Freemasonry,  morality 
veiled  in  allegory.  It  is  as  moral  as  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress^  and  probably  owed  its  popularity  to 
being  a  narrative  fiction,  as  the  PilgrimU  Progress. 

If  The  Pastor  of  Hermas  was,  as  Eusebius 
states,  a  book  of  elementary  instruction,  the  edu- 
cation in  Christianity  must  have  been  formerly 
very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  We  have  the 
Gospels,  or  New  Testament,  besides  creeds,  &c., 
to  teach  us  our  religion.  In  not  referring  to  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  we  might  compare  The 
Pastor  of  Hermas  with  the  epistles  of  Paul.  The 
similitudes  of  the  former  are  similar  to  some  in 
the  latter,  and  there  are  sentiments  common  to 
both.     Similitude  16,  Romans  vL  1-4. 

The  Pastor  of  Hermas  does  quote  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  name,  Eldad  and 
Modad.  It  speaks  of  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
as  other  fathers.  It  apparently  alludes  to  con- 
troversies in  the  Church  as  to  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers, and  is  condemned  by  Tertullian  for  the  part 
it  takes.  It  resembles  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  not 
speaking  of  eternal  punishments,  but  affirms  a  pur- 
gatory, or  state  of  probation,  for  sinners  in  after- 
life, when  they  may  be  saved.  It  speaks  fre- 
quently of  the  "  son  of  God,"  as  the  logos  is  spoken 
of  in  other  fathers  who  do  not  mention  Jesus  or 
Christ  But,  as  far  as  I  have  searched,  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  logos  in  the  Pastor.  The  book  is 
unique,  and  may  be  said  to  be  unlike  any  other 
in  Christian  literature.  The  Pastor  resembles  the 
fourth  Esdras,  and  by  some  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  author  of  it.  The  Pastor  has  two  passages 
similar  to  two  in  the  fourth  Esdras.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  Clark's  translation  it  is  said  that  one 
manuscript  states  that  Hermas  was  Paul,  or  the 
book  was  written  by  Paul :  "  The  writer  goes  on 
to  show  that  Hermas  is  Paul,  appealing  to  Acts 
xiii.  12."  What  that  has  to  do  with  it  I  cannot 
conceive.  It  may  be  said,  as  some  have  lately  of 
the  occurrence  of  similar  passages,  that  there  were 
some  the  common  language  of  all  Christians,  with- 
out writers  having  adopted  them  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  Gospels  and 
New  Testament  may  be  understood  throughout, 
though  they  are  not  mentioned. 

W.  J.  Birch. 

An  English  edition  of  this  book,  midway  in 
point  of  time  between  Abp.  Wake's  and  Mr. 
Hoole's,  is  to  be  found  in  William  Hone's 
Apocryphal  New  Testament^  published  early  in 
this  century.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Blooming  op  Varnished  Pictures  (6*^  S.  riiL 
268,  353.)— This  does  not  seem  to  depend  so  much 
on  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  varnish  as  it  does  on  Z 
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the  conditions  under  which  it  is  applied.  A  picture 
should  never  be  washed  with  plain  wat^r  alone  ; 
neither  should  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  soap 
be  made  use  of,  as  these  can  seldom  be  wholly  got 
rid  of  again,  but  always  leave  more  or  less  of  a 
hygrometric  tendency.  The  best  plan  is  to  take 
equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  raw  linseed  oil, 
shaken  together  into  an  emulsion  (like  cream), 
and  applied  with  a  stiff  hog's-bristle  brush,  rubbing 
it  on  with  a  spiral  motion,  until  all  the  dirt  has 
been  worked  out,  when  it  may  be  wiped  off  with 
a  soft  linen  cloth,  and  the  surface  afterwards 
cleared  with  soft  linen  or  a  dry  silk  handkerchief. 
This  treatment  will ,  not  only  clean  the  painting, 
but  it  will  also  revivify  and  freshen  up  the  colours 
without  the  possibility  of  doing  any  injury.  The 
picture  being  now  ready  for  varnishing,  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  room  of  about  eighty 
degrees  temperature,  and  receive  a  very  thin  coat 
of  mastic  varnish,  applied  by  a  kind  of  scumbling 
movement,  rather  than  laid  on  like  a  coat  of  paint. 
If  needed,  a  second  coat  may  be  added  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  still  under  the  same  conditions  of 
dryness  and  warmth. 

It  is  safest  not  to  use  the  common  mastic  var- 
nish of  the  shops,  but  to  obtain  some  of  the  best 
picture  varnish,  as  supplied  by  the  artists'  depots, 
which  is  but  very  little  more  expensive  ;  and,  if 
too  thick,  it  should  be  diluted  with  about  equal 
parts  of  the  best  highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, thoroughly  incorporated  by  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath  before  being  fit  for  use.  I  have  treated 
a  number  of  paintings  in  this  way,  which  have 
never  subsequently  shown  the  slightest  trace  of 
bloom ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  chief 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  have  a  clean  and  dry 
surface  free  from  grease,  and  sufficient  warmth  to 
make  the  varnish  flow  freely  when  being  used,  and 
to  set  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 

W.  K.  Bridgman. 
Norwich. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  gentleman  who 
possessed  a  fine  collection  of  the  old  masters,  and 
personally  took  great  delight  in  keeping  his  pictures 
m  high  order.  They  were  all  clear  and  transparent, 
and  appeared  as  polished  mirrors.  He  disapproved 
of  pictures  being  highly  varnished,  and  said  that 
his  plan  was  to  remove,  as  well  as  he  could,  all  the 
old  varnish,  without  injury  to  the  glazing  put  on 
by  the  artist,  and  that  nothing  was  required  but 
rubbing  the  picture  with  Florence  oil  in  small 
quantity  by  the  friction  of  the  thumb,  by  this 
method  removing  the  superfluous  oil,  and  by  the 
continued  friction  the  face  of  the  picture  attained 
a  high  pK)lish,  which  it  retained  without  blooming. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  assisted  in  this  interesting 
process,  and  he  said  the  thumbs  of  the  ladies  were 
better  than  his  own.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  he 
remarked  a  piece  of  bacon  skin,  the  salt  being 
washed  out,  was  occasionally   in   use    with  the 


Florence  oil.  The  old  varnish  was  removed  by 
slightly  rubbing  a  small  portion  of  the  picture 
with  sand-paper,  as  a  commencement  to  get  off  a 
trifle  of  the  varnish,  and  then  he  only  used  the  1 
pulverized  varnish  as  a  medium  to  take  off  the 
remainder,  which  was  occasionally  removed  by 
a  damp  sponge,  and  rubbed  dry  with  an  old  silk 
handkerchief  to  ascertain  how  the  work  progressed. 
The  entire  picture  became  thoroughly  clean  undo' 
this  process,  and  was  finished  with  the  thumb 
friction.  This  connoisseur  believed  that  Florence 
oil  restored  the  brilliancy  of  the  original  colouring, 
whilst  varnishes  were  highly  destructive.  Certain 
it  is  I  have  never  seen  old  paintings  of  greater 
beauty  before  or  since.  J.  B.  P. 

Barboume,  Worcester. 

The  best  cure  for  this  is  patience  and  per- 
severance in  the  course  the  inquirer  suggests — 
rubbing  lightly  and  rapidly  with  a  good  old  silk 
handkerchief  from  which  the  hems  are  torn  off,  or 
with  clean  cotton  wool,  on  a  damp  day,  aiding  the 
process  by  lightly  breathing  on  the  picture  from 
time  to  time.  As  to  the  use  of  damar  varnish^ 
followed  by  a  coat  of  mastic  Viimish,  I  question 
the  advisability  of  this  course.  With  a  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  I  should  prefer  taking  advice 
before  taking  any  course  of  my  own.  In  the  case 
of  damar,  I  should  think  the  surface  would  be 
soft  and  brittle.  If  oil  is  used  in  the  varnish  the 
painting  will  become  discoloured.  J.  R. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  :  The  Old  Soldier 
(5**»  S.  viii.  490.)— The  death  of  the  person  thus 
designated  in  June,  1749,  is  recorded  in  voL  xix. 
of  the  Gmtleman's  Magazine,  p.  284,  in  the 
obituary  column,  on  the  4th  inst. : — 

*'The  Old  Soldier,  known  by  that  name,  and  by  his 
constant  attendance  for  many  years  on  divine  service  at 
St.  Paul's,  where  he  was  much  respected,  and  honoured 
with  an  -upper  seat.  He  was  a  trooper  in  Queen  Anne's 
wars,  and  always  behaved  well." 

There  is  a  letter  in  his  name  in  the  Weekly  Mis- 
cellany,  Jan.  10,  1741,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Oentleman^s  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  25,  and  which 
is  dated  from  the  Barbican,  Nov.  8,  1740.  In 
this  he  is  said  to  be  "  a  soldier,  a  private  sentinel, 
grown  old  and  grey-headed  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  commonly  known  there  by  the 
name  of  the  Old  Soldier."  The  purport  of  the 
letter  is  to  complain  of  the  very  meagre  congrega- 
tions at  St.  Paul's,  which  at  the  first  attendance 
on  Lady  Meyer's  lecture  in  1740  consisted  of  only 
forty-five,  men,  women,  and  children,  not  count- 
ing a  few  Dutch  skippers,  who  evidently  came  to 
stare  at  the  building.  The  "Old  Soldier"  pro- 
ceeds to  express  his  sorrow  and  indignation  on 
this  strongly,  and  contrasts  it  vigorously  with 
what  would  have  been  the  case  had  Lady  Moyer 
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left  her  money  to  found  a  lectureship  on  "  Pagan 
whimseys"  or  Popish  so-called  miracles.  It  is 
most  improbable  that  this  was  a  genuine  letter, 
hut  its  insertion  shows  that  in  1740  the  "Old 
Soldier "  was  a  yery  well-known  character  at  the 
cathedraL  Edward  Sollt. 

Paupers'  Badges  (6^  S.  viii.  347.)— The  fol- 
lowing is  the  form  of  a  "Licence  to  begge,**  as 
used  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  : — 

"  To  T.  T.  C.  and  J.  J.,  esquires,  justices  for  the  con- 
serration  of  the  peace  of  our  soveraigne  Ladle  the 
Queene's  Majestic,  within  the  countie  of  etc.  assigned, 
fpreeting.  Whereas  the  bearer  hereof,  M.  N.  of  B.  in  the 
sayd  countie,  beeing  a  verie  poore  roan  and  blinde,  by 
reason  whereof  hee  is  not  able  to  labour  nor  yet  to  live 
of  himselfe  without  the  charitable  reliefe  of  others,  and 
being  now  resident  in  the  said  town,  is  therefore  now  to 
be  reliered.  And  being  likewise  informed  that  the  said 
towne  is  at  this  present  charged  with  more  poore  and 
impotent  folks  than  it  is  well  able  to  relieve  ;  know  ye, 
therefore,  that  wee  the  saide  Justices  have  licenced  and 
allowed  the  said  poore  man  and  his  leader  to  goe  abroad 
to  beg,  gather,  and  receive  the  charitable  almes  of  well 
diipcied  people,  inhabiting  within  the  Hundred  of,  &c., 
in  the  said  countie,  requiring  you  not  to  molest  or 
trouble  the  said  poore  man  or  his  leader  for  so  doing, 
but  desiring  you  rather  to  relieve  them  in  their  neces- 
sitie,  as  to  you  shall  seeme  meete.  This  our  licence  to 
remain  in  force  one  whole  yeare  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof." 

The  paupers'  badges  of  old  brass  or  bronze  are 
to  be  met  with  sometimes  in  collections.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  R.  I.  Academy  there  is  a  circular 
badge  three  inches  in  diameter,  inscribed  "No. 
Parish  of  Tidavnet,  1742."  Tidavnet  is  in  co. 
Monaghan.  The  parish  is  called  after  St.  Damhnat, 
a  virgin,  who  has  been  identified  with  St.  Dympna, 
patroness  of  the  church  of  Gheel,  in  Holland,  and 
who  was  di^ughter  of  King  Damen,  of  Oriel,  in 
Ireland.  Another  very  artistically  finished  beg- 
gar's badge,  in  the  same  collection,  belonged  to  St. 
Ann's  parish,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  I  have  also 
seen  a  badge  which  belonged  to  the  parish  of 
Hillsborougn,  co.  of  Down,  engraved  on  reverse, 
25.  I  have  an  oval  brass  badge  three  inches  by 
two  and  a  half,  with  four  loops,  with  legend 
"  Chappel  of  Kilcow,  1707."  This  place  is  near 
Downpatrick.  A  very  curious  badge  in  the  Bel- 
^t  Museum,  dated  also  1707,  bears  the  abbre- 
viated names  of  six  small  parishes  in  the  south 
end  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Ards,  in  co.  of  Down. 
W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast 

The  brethren  at  that  quaint  old  institution,  the 
Ijeicesier  Hospital  at  Warwick,  wear  a  stuff  gown 
with  a  metal  badge  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff 
on  the  left  sleeve.  They  are  fined  if  discovered 
outttde  the  hospital  without  this  gown. 

HiRONDELLE. 

At  Kineton,  in  Warwickshire,  is  a  charity  con- 
sisting of  the  distribution  of  coats  and  gowns  to 


a  certain  number  of  poor  people  every  year.  The 
coats  are  made  of  a  coarse  drab  cloth  with  white 
pewter  buttons,  and  the  gowns  of  a  peculiar  blue 
spotted  print.  This  was  looked  upon  in  the  town 
as  being  a  badge  of  poverty,  although  I  believe 
that  some  parties  occasionally,  by  interest  or  some 
other  way,  obtained  a  coat  or  gown  that  were  in 
better  positions  than  many  who,  for  lack  of  interest,, 
had  to  go  without.  L.  Railton. 

Barkshire  or  Berkshire  (5*^  S.  viii.  468.) — 
Some  years  ago,  when  glancing  through  Twysden's 
Decern  Scriptores  to  gather  stray  information,  one 
of  the  notes  which  I  took  was  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  county  of  Berkshire.  In  John  of 
Brompton's  Chronicle^  which  descends  only  to  the 
death  of  Richard  I.,  and  is  therefore  an  early 
authority,  he  states  it  to  have  been  named  from  a 
bare  oak  ("  bar  oc  ")  in  the  forest  of  "  Wyndesore,"" 
under  which  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
assemble.  Wm.  Chappell. 

"GUTTA    CAVAT    LAPIDEM    NGN  VI    SED    SJEPB 

CADENDo"  (4«»  S.  ix.  82,  167,  269,  306,  326,  370, 
414,  494,  542  ;  x.  76.)— The  first  place  in  which 
this  proverb,  expressing  a  metaphor  which  occurs 
several  times  in  early  writers,  is  found  is  the 
fragment^of  Chcerilus,  circ,  A.c.  440  (p.  169,  ed* 
Naeke,  Lips.,  1817)  :— 

Trirpijv  KoiXaivit  pavic  vSarog  ivdiXixtiy* 

This  line  is  quoted  by  Galen,  De  temp.^  1.  iii.  c.  4, 
tom.  iii.  p.  84  C,  ed.  Charter,  in  reference  to  ironi 
which  is  blunted  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in 
cutting  wax ;  and  in  De  loc.  affect.,  1.  i.  c.  2,  tom.  iii. 
p.  387  A,  to  show  how  very  slight  affections, 
though  not  apparent,  may  undermine  the  health. 
It  is  also  cited  by  Simplicius,  a  later  writer. 
The  Latin  form,  as  it  occurs  in  the  proverb  cited 
above,  is  stated  by  Burmann,  in  his  note  on  Ovid,. 
E'fyp,  ex  Font,  iv.  10, 5,  to  be  inserted  in  a  MS.  of 
Chiudian  (MS.  Leid.)  before  the  line.  In  Eutrop,,. 
i.  83, 

**  Indomitasque  mora  pretio  lenibat  avaras," 

which  is  the  earliest  occurrence  that  he  had  dis- 
covered, and  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has 
certainly  pointed  out  an  earlier. 

But  Mr.  Hedlet,  in  "N.  &  Q.,"  4t'>  S.  ix.  494, 
refers  to  a  very  early  occurrence  of  the  line  in  the 
Mystical  Annotations  on  the  Psalms,  by  Richard 
of  St.  Victor  {oh.  c.  a.d.  1172)  :— 

"  Quid  lapide  durius,  qaid  ac[ua  mollius  1    Yeruntamen 
Outta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed  ssepe  cadendo." 

0pp.,  ed.  Migne,  p.  889. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  even  an  earlier  use 
than  that  in  the  MS.  of  Claudian. 

The  simile  is  made  use  of  several  times  by 
Ovid  :— 
**  Gatta  cavat  lapidem ;  consmnitur  annulas  nsn.** 
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**  Nil  igitur  mimm,  si  mens  mihi  t&bida  facta 
De  ni?e  nuuiantis  more  liquescit  aaaas. 
Estur  at  occulta  Titiata  teredine  (al.  putredine)  xuiTif, 
.£qaorei  scopulos  ut  carat  unda  salis." 

Jhid.,  L 1, 67. 
"  Utqiie  caducit 
PerousBU  crebro  saxa  cayantur  aqais ; 
Sic  ego  continuo  Fortunas  Talneror  icta." 

Ibid.,  li.  7, 39. 
"  Quid  magis  est  saxo  durum  ?  quid  moUiut  und&  ? 
Dura  tamen  molli  saxa  cavantur  aqua.*' 

Art,  1.  476. 
He  also  uses  thb  expression  in  description : — 
"  Imminet  aBquoribus  scopului :  pan  ima  caratur 
Fluctibus."  MetavL,  it.  524. 

The  metaphorical  use  is  also  found  in  Lucretius  : 
"  Siillicidt  casui  lapidem  cavat"  i  314. 

"  Noone  Tides  etiam  guttas  in  saxa  cadenteis 
Humoris  longo  in  spatio  pertundere  saxal"  iT.  1282. 

And  also  Palingenius  {drc.  a.d.  1500): — 
"  Non  stilla  una  caTat  marmor,  neque  protinns  ano  est 
Condita  Boma  die." 

Zodiacus  Vttce,  xii.  460,  ed.  Tauch. 
The  proverb,  with  a  second  line,  occurs  in  Loci 
Communes,  "Carm.  Prov.,"  p.  16,  Lond.,  1599:—? 
"  Outta  caTat  lapidem  non  ti  sed  saepe  cadendo  : 
Sic  homo  fit  doctus  non  tI  sed  ssepe  legendo." 

Ed.  Marshall. 
Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  "  (5**  S.  viiL  387.) 
— Till  I  read  Dr.  Gattt's  note  I  did  not  in  my 
ignorance  think  it  could  be  matter  of  doubt  that 
Longfellow  was  the  poet  referred  to  in  the  opening 
stanza  of  In  Mem/yriam,    If  one  wished  to  give 
the  key-note  to  his  poetry,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  quote  this  stanza  of  Tennyson's.     Opinions 
differ  as  to  Longfellow's  rank  as  a  poet,  but  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  healthful  bracing 
atmosphere    which    breathes    from    his    verse. 
Excelsior!  is  the  burden  of  his   song.     In  his 
Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  he  has  much  improved 
on  the  original.    St.  Augustine  had  said  :  "  De 
vitiis  nostris  scalam  nobis  facimus,  si  vitia  ipsa 
calcamus."    With  Longfellow  not  vices  only,  but 
**  All  common  things,  each  day's  eventd. 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend." 

I  am  afraid  Dr.  Gattt  will  search  through  Goethe 
in  vain  for  the  clear  trumpet-call  ExceUior  !  He 
is  more  likely  to  find  it  in  Jean  Paid  Eichter. 
He  somewhere  grandly  calls  follies  and  errors  the 
"  soiled  steps  to  the  Grecian  temple  of  our  per- 
fection." R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

Dr.  Gattt's  suggestion  as  to  the  reference  in 
sect,  xl.,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  **  the  howlinga 
from  forgotten  fields,"  is  to  me  very  singular.  I 
had  always  imagined  the  allusion  was  of  a  classical 
nature,  to  those  "fields"  of  mystic  dread  over 
which  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  supposed 


to  range,  uttering  wild  shrieks  and  cries.  Taking 
Dr.  Gattt's  literal  view,  I  can  quite  see  that  the 
poet  might  wish  to  forget  the  "  howlings,"  but  he 
savs  he  had  forgotten  the  "  fields,"  whidi  in  them- 
selves must  have  been  harmless  enough.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  allusion  be  to  a  pagan  myUi, 
forgetting  the  fields  means  a  dismissing  of  the  story 
as  unreal 

About  the  individual  hinted  at  in  sect.  L,  I 
could  make  out,  I  believe,  a  list  of  nearly  a  dozen 
persons  that  might  have  been  intended  ;  but  as  it 
is  naively  remarked  that  the  Laureate  himself  is 
probably  in  doubt,  no  one  else  can  be  expected  to 
solve  the  perplexing  question.  In  the  matter 
of  the  **  sea-blue  bird  of  March,"  I  may  add  that 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  author  of  In 
Memoriam  was  not  positive  here  also,  for  in  certain 
editions  of  the  poem  the  text  runs  thus,  "the 
blue  sea-bird  of  March,"  which  alters  the  case 
materially.  Taking  the  present  reading,  the 
allusion  fits  the  kingfisher  well  enough^  the  bird 
being  common  on  those  brooks  which  have  been 
so  exquisitely  described  in  this  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  Laureate's  works. 

J.  R  S.  Clifford. 

The  Old  Constables'  and  Watchmen's 
Lock-up  Houses  (5***  S.  viiL  368.)— It  may  safely 
be  said  that  whilst  "  every  parish  "  did  not  possess 
a  lock-up,  such  necessary  places  for  the  temporary 
incarceration  of  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and 
other  offenders  were  found  in  very  many  places.  I 
will  mention  one  in  a  market  town,  and  one  in  a 
village.  In  Melton- Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  the 
lock-up  occupied  the  site,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  first 
police  station,  and  close  by  stood  the  stocks  ;  in 
Rothley,  in  the  same  county,  the  "  round  house " 
was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  village  a  few 
years  ago,  and  probably  stands  there  stUl,  although 
no  longer  used. 

I  have  before  me  extracts  from  the  constahles' 
accounts  of  another  parish,  where  I  find  many 
charges  for  "  Hue  and  Cry."  Was  this  a  kind  o( 
printed  gazette,  sent  to  the  constable,  giving  a  de- 
scription of  certain  offenders  who  were  "wanted"! 
There  is  also  a  payment  to  a  publican  for  "lodging 
a  mad  Bess,"  i.e.,  I  suppose,  a  lunatic :  when  and 
how  did  this  term  origmate  ?    Thomas  North. 

Mr.  Ward's  allusion  to  the  round  houses  of 
London  has  recalled  to  my  mind  a  saying  which 
may  be  worth  preserving  in  "  N.  &  Q." 

Carlton  House,  the  residence  of  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  remarkable  for  its  pillared  screens, 
while  the  Duke  of  York's  mansion,  close  adjoining 
the  Horse  Guards,  was  conspicuous  by  its  rouna 
dome  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  some  wit  of  the 
time  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  iri  the 

r'llory,  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  round  house. 
should  like  to  know  who  was  the  author  of 

this  jest. 
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Can  the  pablic-hoose  in  Wardour  Street  have 
been  so  named  in  compliment  (?)  to  the  Duke  of 
York?  The  date  of  the  sign  would  settle  the 
question.  Z.  Z. 

The  Eussian  National  Hymn  (5***  S.  yiiL 
289.) — Having  obtained  from  an  authentic  source 
the  original  text  of  the  Russian  National  Hymn,  I 
endeavour  to  render  it  in  the  following  version  : — 
*'  Guard  thou,  0  Lord,  the  Czar  and  hit  mighty  sceptre ! 

Let  him  role  with  glory,  to  our  glory. 

Let  him  rule  in  spite  of  the  enemy. 

Guard  thou,  0  Lord,  the  Czar,  the   Czar   of   true 
faith,  0  guard  him  1 " 

H.  KrbbS)  Librarian. 

T»yloriaD  Library,  Oxford. 

"The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"  (5«»  S.  viiL  389.) 
— Almost  at  the  same  time  your  correspondent 
W.  M.  M.  addressed  his  inquiry  to  "  N.  &  Q.," 
E.  S.  B.  wrote  to  the  Literary  Churchman  to  ask 
who  was  the  author  of  the  IVhoh  Duty  of  Man, 
and  is  answered  in  the  present  number  (Dec.  1, 
1877)  as  follows  :— 

"John  Ischam  was  the  author,  not  only  of  'The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  laid  down  in  a  plain  familiar  Way, 
for  the  use  of  All,  but  especially  the  meanest  Reader  : 
Necessary  for  all  Families,  with  private  Devotions  for 
sereral  Occasions,'  but  also  of '  The  Causes  of  the  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety,  or  an  Impartial  Survey  of  the  Raines 
of  Christian  Religion,  undermined  by  Unchristian  Prac- 
tice,' published  1675;  and  of  'The  Gentleman's  Calling,' 
published  1677;  all  of  which  were  'printed  by  R.  Nor- 
ton, for  Robert  Pawlet,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible  in  Chan- 
cery Lane.' 

**  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  where  particulars  may 
be  found  of  the  life  of  this  admirable  author  and  devout 
Churchman.— Faithfully  yours,  P.  R.  Oolb." 

I  have  myself  a  folio  volume,  in  fine  condition, 
entitled — 

1.  "  The  Works  of  the  Learned  and  Pious  Author  of 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Printed  at  the  Theater  in 
Oxford,  and  in  London  by  Roger  Norton,  for  Oeorge 
PavoleU,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible,  in  Chancery  Lane. 
Anno  Domini  mdclxxxiv." 

With  a  neat  engraving  of  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  upon  it.  Opposite  is  a  finely  engraved 
frontispiece  of  Moses,  with  his  face  veiled,  de- 
scending the  Mount,  and  presenting  the  two  tables 
to  the  adoring  multitude.  In  the  right-hand 
comer  is  "  MBurg.  sculp."  ;  in  the  clouds  a  flying 
cherub  bears  a  scroll  with  the  words,  "The  Works 
of  the  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 

2.  *'  Private  Devotions  for  several  Occasions,"  &c. 

a  "  The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  &c. 
London,  Printed  by  Roger  Norton,  for  Robert  Pawlet,  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Bible  in  Chancery  Lane,  near  Fleet 
Street,  168a"  With  "  Private  Devotions  referring  to  the 
Before-going  Treatise." 

4.  "  The  Gentleman's  Calling.  Written  by  the  author 
of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 

Printed  as  the  foregoing,  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  engraving  on  the  title-page  of  a  man 
receiving  gifts  from  heaven,  with  the  inscriptions, 
"Peace,"  "  Plentie,"  "Thou  shalt  Labor." 


The  seoond  part  contains  these  additional  (so 
called)  " tracts'*^:— 

5.  "  The  Ladies  Calling."    With  a  curious  preface. 

6.  "  The  Government  of  the  Tongue." 

7.  "  The  Art  of  Contentment" 

8.  •*  The  lively  Oracles  given  to  us." 

There  are  two  engraved  headings,  with  royal 
emblems  to  the  prefaces  :  one  contains  a  medallion 
of  the  king— James  II.  Does  your  correspondent 
W.  M.  M.  wish  to  form  a  collection  of  the  diflferent 
editions  of  this  work  ?  J.  Botd. 

Moor  House. 

The  Podmorb  Family  (6«>  S.  viii  349.)— 
Entries  relating  to  a  family  of  this  name  will  be 
found  in  the  registers  of  Adbaston,  co.  Stafford  ; 
and  4n  the  churchyard  there  are  some  monuments 
to  members  of  this  family.  Erdeswicke  (1st  edit., 
p.  62)  mentions  that,  in  Domesday,  Podmore 
appears  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  manor  of 
SugenhalL  Probably  the  Adbaston  fomily  took 
their  name  from  this  place. 

W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

This  name  is  not  in  Lower.  In  regard  of  arms, 
Burke  gives  (Dublin,  granted  in  Ireland,  Aug.  20, 
1683),  Vert,  on  a  pile  wavy  erm.,  a  Moor's  head 
couped  ppr.  Crest — Out  of  a  mural  coronet  ar. 
a  hand  holding  a  record,  all  ppr.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

If  Antiquitas  consults  the  map  of  Staffordshire, 
he  will  find,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Eccles- 
hall,  a  small  hamlet  so  named.  In  a  map  which 
ODce  passed  through  my  hands,  I  have  found  the 
name  spelt  Puddlemire.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  thus  suggested  (perhaps  not  a  very  probable 
one)  I  submit  to  his  consideration.        P.  P.  C. 

Katherine  Ralegh  (6*^  S.  viii.  309.)— It  will, 
I  think,  be  found  that  the  mother  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  was  not  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  but 
that  the  monument,  which  tradition  and  biogra- 
phical notices  have  assigned  to  her  and  her  second 
husband,  was,  in  fact,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
"  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  Lady,"  and  the  connexion 
between  Katherine  Ralegh  and  the  said  Sir  J. 
Gilbert  maybe  learned  from  the  following  statement 
of  (supposed)  facts  : — 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  the  son  of  Walter 
Ralegh,  Esq.,  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth,  by  his 
third  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Champernowne,  of  Modbury,  relict  of  Otho  Gil- 
bert, of  ComptoD,  the  father,  by  her,  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  Sher&f  of  Devon  (temp.  Eliz.).  Catherine 
Champernowne  was,  consequently,  the  mother  of 
Sir  J.  Gilbert,  by  Otho  Gilbert,  Esq.,  her  first 
husband,  and  the  mother  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
by  Walter  Ralegh,  Esq.,  her  second  husband.  The 
wife  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  "Lady"  above 
referred  to,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Chud-  ^ 
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lei^by  of  Asbton,  and  was,  of  courae,  the  daughter- 
in-Liw  of  Catherine  Ralegh. 

E.  C.  Harington. 
The  Close,  Exeter. 

French  Provbbb  (5**»  S.  viiL  406.)— The 
French  proverb  is  also  found  in  these  forms  : 
*^  Chacune  {sic)  maison  a  sa  croix  et  passion"  (Le 
Boux  de  Lincy,  Le  Livre  des  Froveroes  Francais, 
sdr.  xiv.  torn.  ii.  p.  270,  Par.,  1859).  "Nulle 
maison  sans  croix  et  passion"  (Gabr.  Meurier, 
Trisor  dt$  Sentences,  XVI*  Si^cle),  ibid.,  p.  358. 

£d.  Marshall. 

A  Jacobite  Contrivance  (5***  S.  viii.  328, 
375.) — Among  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  Jacobite  relics  now  existing,  belonging  to 
a  well-known  Perthshire  family,  I  have  seen  the 
following  Jacobite  contrivance.  A  square  board 
was  laid  on  a  table  before  me.  The  board  had 
painted  on  it  what  seemed  a  grotesque  figure  in 
Highland  costume,  of  greater  breadth  than  height. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  board  was  placed  an  up- 
right cylinder  of  polished  steel,  on  which  was  at 
once  seen  a  charming  portrait  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  Mao. 

Brisbane  op  Brisbane  (6^  S.  viii.  208,  293, 
397.)— There  is  in  existence  a  privately  printed 
memoir  (in  4to.)  of  the  late  General  Sir  Thomas 
Makdougall  Brisbane,  Bart.,  of  Makerstoun,  Rox- 
burghshire, which  will  give  some  genealogical 
information.  A  very  long  account  of  the  general, 
with,  I  think,  some  genealogical  notes,  appeared 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Kelso 
Chronicle.  Sir  Thomas  was  not  only  a  most 
distinguished  military  officer,  but  was  an  ardent 
and  accomplished  student  of  astronomy  and 
meteorology.  C.  G. 

Kelso. 

"  Infants  in  hell  but  a  span  long  "  (2^<i  S. 
XL  289  ;  5t»»  S.  vi.  256,  316,  352  ;  vii.  19,  214, 
612.)— It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  what 
I  should  have  noted  in  my  earlier  contribution 
had  I  then  come  across  it,  that  the  phrase  "  span- 
lang  bairns,"  used  by  Bums  and  the  other  writers 
quoted  in  the  above  references,  is  to  be  found  in 
Lamentations  ii.  20  :  "  Shall  the  women  eat  their 
fruit,  and  children  of  a  span  long  f  '* 

W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Tasso  and  his  Translators  (5**»  S.  viiL  161, 
236,  297,  457.)— As  a  last  word,  my  view  is,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  deficient  in  sympathy  for  the 
higher  orders  of  poetry,  and  that  what  he  could 
not  relish  he,  in  the  strong  self-assertiveness  of  his 
nature,  was  inclined  to  depreciate.  At  the  same 
time  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  most  accurate  judge 
of  mere  literary  merit ;  and  when  Dr.  Johnson 
praises  any  work,  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  had 


good  grounds  for  so  doing,  notwithstanding  that 
later  critics  may  call  the  same  work  contemptible. 

J.  W.  W. 

Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  (5*^  S.  viiL  426.)— 
What  is  the  date  of  Roger  Mortimer's  death  ?  I 
read  in  Vincent's  Discoverie  of  Errours,  &c,  that 
Roger  M.,  second  Earl  of  March,  died  in 
33  Ed.  III.,  which  stands  corrected  in  a  marginal 
note  by  Vincent  to  "A«  34  Ed.  IIL"  (1360). 
Edmund  M.  his  son,  third  earl,  died  in  Cork, 
A«  5  Ric  II.  (1381).  T.  W.  W.  S. 

Perrott  and  Sharps  Families  (5*^  S.  viiL 
369,  458.) — ^There  is  a  most  interesting  article  on 
Sir  Richard  Perrott,  a  soi-disant  baronet,  in  the 
last  volume  (the  eighth)  of  the  Herald  aTtd  Gemob- 
logist,  p.  314.  The  statements  of  Kimber  and 
Johnson  are  shown  to  be  quite  unreliable. 

W.  C.  Heakk. 

Curious  Names  (6^  S.  viiL  127,  237.) — Cru- 
cifix is  a  name  of  Huguenot  refugee  origin.  In 
the  same  registers  in  which  it  occurs  I  recently 
came  on  a  name  even  more  remarkable  and  less 
pardonable,  that  of  L'homme-dieu.  H.  W. 

[The  name  Christ,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  one,  is 
really  a  German  name,  equivalent  to  Christiao.  Qtr- 
mana  bearing  the  name,  on  settling  in  London,  have 
sometimes  changed  it  to  Qrist.] 

Kalamanca  Cats  (5*^  S.  viiL  349,  416.>— 
'*  Calamanco. — In  commerce  a  woollen  stoiT  manu- 
factured in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  particularly  at 
Antwerp,  &c  It  is  commonly  woven  wholly  of  wool; 
there  are  some  [calamancos],  however,  wherein  the  warp 
is  mixed  with  silk,  and  others  with  goats'  hair.  There 
are  calimancos  of  all  colours,  and  diversely  wrought 
Some  are  quite  plain,  others  hare  broad  stripes  adorned 
with  flowers ;  some  with  plain  broad  strip^,  some  itith 
narrow  ttripes,  and  others  watered. 

**  This  has  been  also  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  England,  both  for  home  wear 
and  exportation;  but  of  late  it  has  declined."'— .Reel's 
Cydopctdia,  vol.  v.  London,  1819. 

I  have  italicized  the  variety  of  calamanco  with 
narrow  stripes  as  that  most  likely  to  have  sug- 
gested the  feline  analogy.  Apparently  as  early  as 
1819  this  stuff  was  going  out  of  fashion.  In  the 
Tailer  we  refwl  of  "  a  red  coat  flung  open  to  show 
a  calamanco  waistcoat."  In  a  Dictionary  of  Trade 
FroductSy  London,  Routledge,  1858,  this  staff  is 
stated  to  be  stUl  made  at  Bradford.  Zero. 

The  British  Race  of  Kings  and  Queens 
(6"»  S.  viiL  169,  229,  317.)— I  beg  to  observe 
to  Mr.  Scott  that  the  traditional  founder  of  Ire- 
land, Heber  Scott,  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land of  the  house  of  Feargus,  has  his  genealogy 
fully  developed  in  all  the  old  Irish  chronides  of 
undisputed  authority.  The  genealogy  I  refer  to  is 
far  more  complete  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Scott, 
and  was  partially  introduced  in  my  article  on 
"  The  Title  of  Prince,"  published  anU,  p.  25a  I 
Digitized 
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brought  it  there  up  to  Pheniusa  Pharsa,  who  was 
the  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Magog,  son  of  Japhet, 
son  of  Noa.  This  is  the  pedigree  as  it  is  brought 
forward  in  the  old  Irish  chronicles.         Pbtrus. 

Early  Seventeenth  Cknturt  MS.  Sermons 
(5"»  S.  viiL  281,  356.)— The  first  extract  from 
these  sermons,  as  given  by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
is  a  version  of  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Oesta  Ro- 
manorum  (which  I  am  at  present  editing  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society).  It  is  No.  45  of  the 
printed  Latin  editions  (see  Gesta  Romanorum, 
ed.  Herman  Oesterley,  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  342),  and 
No.  42  in  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition  for  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club,  1838,  of  the  Harl.  MS.  7333.  Other 
versions  are  in  Addit.  MS.  9066  (in  English),  tale 
No.  12,  and  (in  Latin)  in  HarL  MS.  2270,  tale 
No.  50.  The  original  of  Dr.  Simpson's  second 
extract  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  but  doubt- 
less it  may  be  found  in  some  similar  collection  to 
the  OestcL  Sidney  J.  Hentaqb. 

Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  three  sons,  I  refer  Dr. 
Sparrow  Simpson  to  Donee's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare^  a  new  edition,  London,  1839,  pp.  549, 
seq.^  and  to  Hermann  Oesterley 's  edition  of  the 
Gesta  Romanoruniy  Berlin,  1872,  cap.  44  (46). 
The  story  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  *'  History  of 
Friar  Bacon,"  in  Thoms's  Early  English  Prose 
Romances f  i.  319,  and  in  the  Talmud  Baba  Batra, 
fol.  58,  translated  in  G.  Levi's  Parahole,  Leggende 
e  Pensierij  Firenze,  1861,  pp.  264,  collected  from 
the  Talmudic  books  of  the  first  five  ages.  In  the 
Talmud  the  sons  do  not  shoot  at  the  corpse  of  their 
father,  but  strike  his  grave. 

Heinhold  Eohler. 

Weimar. 

"  Mauleverer"  (5**  S.  vii.  344,  478  ;  viiL  217, 
379.) — Allow  me  to  correct  a  slip  of  the  pen  in 
Mr.  Pickford's  interesting  note  on  this  family. 
Amclifie  Mauleverer  or  Ingleby  Arnclifie  is  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorks  ;  and  this  family  have 
never  been  connected  with  Arnclifi*e  in  Craven. 

J.  Boyd. 

Book-plates  (5*^  S.  viii.  200,  298,  397.)— The 
oldest  dated  book-plates  in  my  collection  are  those 
of  "  Edward  Nicholas,  of  Gillingham,  co.  Dorset, 
1703,"  and  "  William  Thompson,  1708."  I  pos- 
sess an  impression  of  the  small  plate  of  *^Sir 
Francis  Fust,  Baronett "  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover  wherein  it  so  remarkably  differs  from 
other  plates  of  the  same  style.  W.  M.  M. 

Having  a  few  duplicates  of  Sir  Francis  Fust's 
book-plate,  it  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  send  one  to  any  collector  who  will  kindly  say 
where  a  letter  shall  be  addressed.  If  J.  0.  would 
describe  his  small  plate  I  could  send  him  the  one 
he  has  not,  as  I  have  two  kinds.    Emily  Cole. 

Teignmoath. 


W.  PRYNN,  OF  Cheltenham  (5***  S.  viii.  207, 
279.) — I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  find  anything 
respecting  William  Prynne,  of  Cheltenham,  but 
still  believe  him  to  have  been  first  cousin  to  the 
celebrated  lawyer. 

The  pedigree  styles  Mrs.  Prynne  Mary ;  so  does 
the  parish  register  of  Swanswick.  Swayneswick,  or 
Swineswick,  as  it  is  written  in  dinerent  documents. 
The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  given  by  CoUin- 
son    is  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Capell,  wife  of 
Edward  Capell,  Esq.,  and  late  wife  of  Thomas 
Prynne,  of  Swainswicke,  Gent.,  deceased.     That 
her  name  was  Mary  is  proved  by  the  old  wall  of 
the  manor-house  garden.     In  it  there  is  (or  was) 
a  stone,  cut  lozenge-wise,  and  on  it, 
E.  M. 
Capell. 
Edward.    Mary. 
1625, 
surmounted  by  the  family  crest.     The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  Prynne  of  Swanswick  is  very  interesting. 
If  it  will  be  of  service  to  Abhba,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  send  a  copy  to  his  address. 

William  Prynne  attested  the  parish  accounts  at 
Swanswick  in  1632.  He  resided  in  his  chambers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  published  his  Histrio- 
mastix.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Society,  but, 
being  readmitted,  he  again  took  up  his  old 
quarters,  and  died  there  on  October  24, 1669.  He 
lies  buried  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.  William 
Prynne,  of  Cheltenham,  was  twenty-nine  years  his 
junior.  Thus. 

Carvers  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  (5*^  S. 
viii.  229,  353.)— Was  Sir  Richard  Browne  son  or 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  1660  ?  Wootten's  Baronetage^  published 
1727,  gives  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Mayor  then,  as  his 
sons  Sir  Richard  (who  marries  Atkins),  Moses, 
John  (who  marries  Hussey).  From  this  Sir 
Richard  descends  Sir  Richard,  "cupbearer  and 
carver,"  "  Brigadier  of  the  Guards,"  died  in  Flan- 
ders, 1689,  when  the  title  reverted  to  his  uncle 
John.  His  eldest  son,  says  Wootten,  Sir  Thomas, 
is  the  present  baronet,  and  now  (1727)  a  bachelor. 
So  far  for  Wootten. 

Now  Courthope,  in  his  Extinct  Baronetage 
(1835),  gives  Sir  Richard,  who  died  in  FLanders,  as 
the  son  of  the  first  named,  and  adds  that  Sir  John, 
brother  and  heir,  was  a  pauper  in  the  Charter- 
house, London,  1697,  at  whose  decease  the  title 
becai^e  extinct. 

Who  is  right  1  Is  the  title  extinct  or  not  1  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  on  this  point. 
Various  authors  mix  up  this  Browne  with  Sir 
Richard  of  Sayes  Court.  Another  says  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  one  of  the  Brownes  of  Singleton, 
Great  Chart,  and  also  father-in-law  of  Evelyn. 
If  "  N.  &  Q."  had  space,  I  should  like,  at  some 
future  opportunity,  to  point  out  these  errors. 

JAMES  Roberts  Brown. 
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Cheshire  Dialect  (6^  S.  viii.  266, 319.)— The 
word  jctgger  is  used  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  not 
confined  to  a  person  who  sells  cartloads  of  coals. 
I  have  heard  it  generally  applied  to  men  who 
purchased  hay,  and  then  carted  it  for  sale  to  Man- 
chester or  Stockport— such  a  man  is  called  a  "hay 
jagger.*'  There  is  a  deep  ravine  in  the  Peak  with 
a  small  stream  running  through  it,  called  "the 
Jagger's  Clough."  Is  not  Uiis  the  Hunter's 
Oough  ?  Ellcbe. 

Craven. 

"Haw-haw''  (6^  S.  vii.  245;  viiL  336,  477.) 
— ^Walpole  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  word : — 

'*  The  capital  stroke,  the  leading  step  to  all  that  fol- 
lowed, was  (I  believe  the  first  thought  was  Bridgman's) 
the  destruction  of  walls  for  boundaries,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  fosses,  an  attempt  then  deemed  so  astonishing 
that  the  common  people  called  them  Ha  !  Ha's  i  to  ex- 
press their  surprise  at  finding  a  sudden  and  unperceived 
check  to  their  walk.**— Walpole,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  536, 
*'  On  Modem  Gardening." 

J.  W. 

"Peuest"  (6«k  S.  viii.  288,  356.)-Should  we 
not  read,  as  the  expansion  of  "  p'tum  sepale," 
not  "  pastum  sepale,*'  words  certainly  diflBcult  of 
interpretation,  but  "pratum  septentrionale/'  the 
northern  meadow  ?  Johnson  Bailt. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

Possibly  "  pastum  "  ought  to  be  "  pratum,"  but 
I  followed  the  printed  book,  which  has  in  the 
sentence  next  to  that  quoted,  "  It*  pasta  sepaP 
p'tin*  ad  eand'  vaP  p'  annu'  xxs."  1  am  aware 
that  "  pastum  "  is  not  classical  Latin  for  a  meadow, 
but  neither  does  classical  Latin  recognize  such  a 
word  as  "  sepale  "  or  "  separale."  T.  F.  R. 

De  Sozier  and  De  Sousa  Families  (5**»  S.  viii. 
48,  179.)— HiRONDELLE  is  thanked  for  kindly  in- 
serting mention  of  book,  Casa  de  SotLsa,  which  I 
have  not  seen  ("  N.  &  Q.,"  6"»  S.  viii.  179).  I 
have,  by  a  strange  accident,  stumbled  on  "N.  &  Q.," 
Jan.  4,  1851,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  where  the  De  Sousa 
arms  are  said  to  be  "  four  crescents,  quartered 
with  the  arms  of  Portugal,  without  the  border." 
Can  HiRONDELLE  or  others  supply  the  motto,  crest, 
or  tinctures  which  are  not  mentioned  ?  Are  the 
arms  of  Portugal  borne  by  a  special  grant,  and 
why?  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  especially  con- 
cerning those  of  the  family  settled  in  the  Azores, 
or  having  oflBcial  positions  in  connexion  with  them. 
As  regards  De  Sozier  (or  Sosier),  I  desire  to  know 
if  it  be  a  separate  family  or  only  a  corruption  of 
Souza  (Sousa).  To  this  end  (as  I  have  exhausted 
all  sources  of  information  accessible  to  me)  I 
shall  be  under  great  obligations  to  any  reader  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  who  can  consult  any  (especially  French) 
diet,  or  encyclopaedia  of  heraldry,  remembering 
^t  I  shall  be  as  much  obliged  and  instructed  by 
knowing  that  the  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 


authority  as  that  it  is  to  be  found.  The  foUowiaJ 
is  a  short  list  which  I  would  especially  desire  i<$ 
have  examined,  and  which  is,  as  far  as  I  can  find^ 
quite  inaccessible  to  me  : — 

Aubert  de  la  Ghenaye  des  Bois,  Diet,  de  1»  NoUeve. 

Menestrier  (Ch.  Fr.),  Le  Blason  dela  Noblesse. 

De  Courcelles  (J.  B.  P.  J.),  Histoire  G€ii6a)o|iqve  <l 
H^raldique  det  Pairs  de  France,  des  Principalefl  F aanlkM 
du  Boyaaroe.  &c.    12  vols.,  4to.    Lntet,  1522*3. 

Biestap  (J.  B.),  Armorial  General  de  TEurope.  Snu 
Oonda,  1861. 

Berry.  Encyclopaedia  Heraldica.    3  vols.    Lond,,  192&. 

Yon  Biedenfeld,  Die  Heraldik.    4to.    Weimar,  1846. 

Orandmaison,  Dictionnaire  H6raldiqae.  8to.  Psns^ 
1852. 

De  Magny,  La  Science  du  Blason.   8to.    Paris,  1858-^1 

Piferrer,  Nobiliario  de  los  Beinos  y  S«*iionos  de  Espnibi 
illustrado  con  un  Diccionario  de  Heraldica.  6  vola,  8to 
Madrid,  1857-60. 

Siebmacher,  Grosses  und  algemeines  Wappenbodk 
Niirnberg  (now  complete,  or  nearly  so). 

SlOMA. 

•Special  Oollections  op  Books  :  Hiqhwat- 
MEN  (5"»  S.  vi.  483,  544 ;  vii.  40,  153,  294,  437, 
476 ;  viii.  57,  271,  358,  37a)— I  may  tell  Mi. 
Taylor,  and  any  one  else  interested,  that  I  read 
the  book  he  refers  to,  ante,  p.  378,  in  1842.  It 
had  belonged  to  the  soldiers'  library  of  H.1^L  44th 
Foot,  and  was  one  of  a  series.  There  waa  another 
of  a  celebrated  thiefs  memoirs,  a  native  of  Anas, 
in  France,  which  in  1843,  travelling  by  diligence, 
enabled  me,  while  passing  through  that  town,  to 
point  out  to  a  townsman  of  his  the  house  in  which 
the  notorious  man,  afterwards  employed  by  the 
police,  was  bom.  My  fellow  traveUer  was  sur- 
prised that  I  should  know  anything  about  the 
matter.  I  referred  him  to  the  memoirs  I  bad  read 
at  a  distance  of  half  the  globe  away.  I  truRt 
soldiers'  libraries  are  supplied  with  some  better 
stuff  in  the  preeent  day.  J.  C.  H. 

Turkish  Orders  (5'»»  S.  viii.  289,  415.)— The 
original  signification  of  ghd:!i  is  "  one  who  takes 
part  in  a  raid  or  foray."  As  plunder  has  generaDy 
formed  the  principal  object  of  Arab  warfare,  the 
word  was  soon  employed  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
"warrior,"  and  subsequently  of  "one  who  fights 
in  defence  of  Islam."  The  Algerian  word  gkjizii, 
"a  military  incursion,"  is  almost  naturalized  in 
French  as  razzia.  The  more  easterly  form  of  this 
latter  word  is  ghazwa  or  ghazoo,  which  is  the  usual 
term  in  El- Yemen  for  a  predatory  expedition. 
W.  F.  Pridkaux. 

The  Red  Draoon  of  Wales  (5*^  S.  vuL  429, 
474.) — The  red  dragon  was  the  badge  of  the  Cad- 
walladers,  and  was  displayed  by  Henry  VII.  on 
his  banner  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  China,  as 
well  as  Wales,  owns  the  dragon  for  its  badge.  In 
China  the  dragon  is  venerated  as  the  symbol  of 
good.  The  five-dawed  dragon  is  an  emblem  of 
imperial  power,  and  no  person  may  make  a  repre- 
sentiition  of  it  except  by^pecial  f^mission  from 
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le  emperor ;  and  as  he  personates  the  empire, 
id  the  dragon  personates  the  emperor,  it  may 
lith  propriety  be  considered  the  Chinese  national 
oat  of  arms.  The  emperor's  dress  is  embroidered 
rith  dragons,  his  bedstead  is  the  dragon's  bed- 
|tead,  his  countenance  the  dragon's  face. 
I  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  Sketches  of  Christian  Art, 

Efs  heraldry  is  the  last  remnant  of  ancient  sym- 
lism,  and  every  figure  has  its  meaning.  The 
ftragon  symbolized  that  old  serpent  the  devil, 
represented  by  Baphael  as  quelled  by  the  mere 
tmch  of  the  cross  in  the  hands  of  St.  Margaret, 
and  transfixed  by  the  spear  of  that  blessed  and 
holy  martyr  St  George. 

Hbmry  F.  Ponsonbt. 

"Rural  Scenbs,**  &c.  (6«»  S.  viiL  369,  476.)— 
Will  EiNQSTON  and  E.  R.  W.  kindly  say  whether 
this  book  contains  two  pieces  ?— one  beginning, 
**  Alackadfty  !  the  well  is  dry ; 
It  is  80  sultry  hot/' — 
the  other  entitled   Selling  a  Horse  by  Auction, 
and  ending  with  the  line — 
"  Going— gone  !  to  Tom  Toddle  for  seven  ponnd  ten." 
If  so  it  is  a  book  which  I  well  remember  as  a  child, 
and  should  like  to  see  again.       C.  S.  Jbrram. 

The  Holt  See  and  Scotland  (5*^  S.  viiL  369.) 
—Dr.  €k)RDON  will  find  that  subsequently  to  the 
Keformatioh  the  Pope  confirmed  a  grant  of  lands 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  Lesley  of 
Balquhaine.  The  confirmation  is  given  in  one  of  the 
Spalding  Club  books,  but  I  cannot  at  present  give 
the  reference  to  the  particular  volume^       Mao. 

Blessing  the  Fishing  (6"»  S.  viii.  349,  434.) 
—This  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  Yarmouth.  I 
remember  that  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  custom  pre- 
vailed some  years  ago,  and  may  still  prevail.  It 
was  customary,  too,  in  the  Litany  to  insert  the 
phrase,  "and  the  produce  of  the  seas,"  in  the 
ckuse  in  which  the  blessing  of  God  was  asked 
upon  the  "  fraits  of  the  earth."  One  night  going 
out  with  the  fishermen,  I  noticed  that  in  nearly 
every  boat  the  men,  before  they  stood  out  to  sea, 
took  off  their  caps  and  reverently  knelt  down, 
offering  a  short  prayer.         William  Norman. 

Wanitead. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted  (5*^  S.  viii.  449.) — 

The  Good  St,  Antkony.—The  words  of  this  song  are  in 

a  song  book,  published  by  Lloyd,  Salisbury  Square,  in 

penny  numbers,  about  1846  (No.  6,  First  Series).    The 

musio  to  be  had  of  Donoombe,  Middle  Row,  Holbom. 

G.  D.  T. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wantbd  (5**  S.  viiL 
470.)^  ^  ^ 

"  Securos  judicat  orbis  terramm." 
The  reference  is  to  St  Augustine,  Contr.  JSpist.  Parvu- 
»«»»»,  L  ill  c.  W.  torn.  ix.  coL  72,  B,  ed.  Ben. :  «•  Quapropter 
BBctmis  judicat  orbis  terramm,  bonos  non  esse  qui  se 
oindunt  ab  orbe  terramm  in  qnacunque  parte  terramm." 


The  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  remark  in 
modem  controversy  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Newman's  Apo- 
logia, pt  V.  p.  208,  ed.  1864,  and  the  Dublin  JUvtew, 
Aug.,  1839,  p.  154,  where  the  reference  is  to  c.  iii.  in- 
stead of  c.  iv.  Ed.  Marshall. 

This  quotation   has  been   roughly  rendered  by  an 
epimm  of  Talleyrand :   "  Ef  erybody  is  clererer  than 
^Dody."  ** 


anyl 


Frahois  Akdirson. 


MiiuHaxitava. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  be. 
New  Ireland.    By  A.  M.  Sulli?an.    2  vols.    (Sampson 

Low  k  Go.) 
SoMiTHiHo^  more  than  half  a  century  has  gone  towards 
the  last  syllable,  of  recorded  time  since  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington  published  two  volumes  which  illustrated  "Old 
Ireland  "  most  emphatically.  The  work  was  as  *'  rollick- 
ing" a  work  as  the  tipsiest  and  most  riotous  of  Charles 
Lever's  novels.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  to  Sir  Jonah's  book  than  this  record  of  **  New 
Irehtnd,-  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  latter  is  as  full  of  good 
stories  as  the  Irish  knight*8,  and  has  more  humour  in  it. 
and  therewith  grave  and  important  matter  which  will 
arrest  attention.  The  author,  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment of  an  Irish  constituency,  is  not  what  has  been 
called  a  "  professional  patriot,"  but  a  patriot  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word ;  not  without  passion,  but  with  that 
control  over  it  which  bespeaks  a  trae  gentleman,  who  has 
good  argument  on  his  side,  and  knows  how  to  apply  it, 
without  offence,  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  may  be  dis- 
agreeable. There  is,  in  troth,  a  great  charm  in  this 
work.  National  questions  are  dealt  with  in  altogether 
a  novel  and  attractive  way,  with  abundance  of  anecdotal 
illustration.  The  chief  attraction,  however,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  sketches  of  perfonal  character. 
Among  these  we  may  notice,  as  particularly  excellent 
the  sketches  of  O'Connell,  Father  Matthew,  and  James 
Sadleir.  To  those  who  knew  these  historicalpersonages 
the  sketches  seem  almost  like  life  itself.  We  add  an 
anecdote  which  suits  our  space,  but  there  are  scores 
which  are  of  higher  merit  We  must  premise  that  a 
young  Blasket  islander  crossed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
mainland  to  get  his  bishop's  dispensation  for  his  mar- 
riage. The  bishop  was  the  late  and  much  respected  Dr. 
Moriarty,  of  Kerry ;  and  he  tested  the  young  islander's 
knowledge  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine by  asking,  in  Irish,  **  How  manv  gods  are  there, 
my  good  boy  1 '  "  Well,  great  and  holy  priest,"  replied 
the  islander,  "  in  Blasketmore  we  have  but  one,  but  'tis 
very  likely  there  may  be  more  than  that  in  this  great 
world  here."  We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Sullivan's 
work  to  all  who  love  a  genuine  book. 

Upper  Egypt :  its  People  and  its  Prodttctt,    A  Descrip- 
tive Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions, 
and  Occupations  of  the  People  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Desert,  and  the  Red  Sea  Coast     With  Sketches  of 
the  Natural  History  and  Geolory.    By  C.  B.  Klun- 
zinger,  M.D.    With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  Dr.  Georg 
Schweinfurth.    (Blackie  &  Son.) 
FouRTEEH  years  ago.  Dr.  Klunzinger  left  Europe  with 
the  intention  of  studying  zoolog;^  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.    Probably,  remembermg  that  '4'homme  est 
un  animal,"  be  took  to  study  him  also.     The  happy  con- 
sequence is  one  of  the  most  "  taking "  books  that  has 
ever  been  printed  on  the  subject  of   Egypt  and   the 
Egyptians.    Wilkinson  and  Lane  have  contributed  many 
satisfactory  chapters  on  this  subject    Dr.  Klunzinger 
has  added  to  them  man*/  fresh  details— details  of  out-of- 
the-way  places,  persons,  morals,  and  manners.    It  is  all 
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thoroughly  new,  and  it  will  he  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
surprise  to  all  who  fancied  they  knew  eTerything  that 
coald  be  told  about  Egypt,  but  who  will  find  themseWes 
here  in  untrodden  scenes,  and  among  a  hitherto  un- 
known people. 

A  Vition  of  Htll:  The  Inferno  of  Dante,  Translated 
into  English  IHerce  Rhyme.  By  Charles  Tomlinson, 
F.R.S.  (Partridge  &  Co.) 
Mb.  Bouohibr,  at  p.  366  of  our  present  rolume,  furnished 
the  readers  of  *'  N.  &  Q."  with  a  list,  to  which  Jabez 
added  at  p.  417,  of  the  translators  of  Dante's  works. 
We  are  sure  that  both  these  gentlemen  will  be  glad  to 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  work  whose  title  heads 
this  notice.  Mr.  Tomlinson  starts  with  an  es^ay  on 
Dante  and  his  translators. 

The  Huiory  of  Rome.     By  Wilhelm  Ihne.     English 

Edition.  (Longmans.) 
Wb  are  elad  to  be  able  to  welcome  at  last  the  third 
Tolume  of  this  extremely  raluable  work — a  work  that 
must  necessarily  secure  a  prominent  place  on  the  book- 
shelves of  every  English  scholar.  We  trust  it  may  not 
be  long  before  Mr.  Ihne  is  enabled  to  increase  that  debt 
of  obligation  which  all  now  owe  him. 

Towhsend's  Manual  of  Dates  (Wame),  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  Martin,  is  now  at  its  fifth  edition.  In  testing  it  we 
have  found  but  one  record  admitting  of  correction : 
"  Dr.  Winaenius  declares  that  the  custom  (of  kissing)  was 
unknown  in  England  till  449,  when  the  Princess  Rowena, 
daughter  of  Hengist,  King  of  Friesland,  pressed  her  lips 
to  the  cup,  and  saluted  Vortigem  with  a  little  kiss.*' 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Britain  was  so  backward  in 
science  and  practice  as  is  here  inferred.  The  custom, 
however,  is  not  even  now  universal.  When  Captain 
8peke  in  Africa  was  about  to  kits  at  parting  a  dusky 
daughter  or  a  chief  whose  guest  he  had  been,  the  young 
lady  shrieked  for  fear  and  fled.  She  thought  he  was 
a  cannibal,  and  was  tasting  as  a  preliminary  to  eating 
her! 

The  Poetical  Works,  the  Etsays,  and  the  Life  of  E.  J, 
Armstrong  (Longmans),  fill  three  volumes.  The  young 
Irishman,  who  died  full  of  promise  and  with  much 
accomplished  at  twenty-three,  has  found  a  loving  and 
able  eaitor  in  his  brother.  The  volumes  are  well  worth 
reading. 

Mrs,  Barbanld  and  her  Contemporaries,  by  Jerom 
Murch  (Longmans),  is  a  gossiping  and  readable  sketch. 

Prometheus,  the  Fire-Oiver  (Chatto  k  Windus),  is  a 
fairly  **  attempted  restoration  or  the  lost  first  part  of  the 
Promethean  trilogy  of  ^Eschylus."  The  work  is  put  forth 
vrith  all  the  care  that  distinguishes  the  firm  from  which 
it  is  issued,  and  with  not  more  care  than  the  scholarship 
and  ability  of  the  author  may  justly  claim. 

We  have  only  space  left  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Ashhurton  and  its  Neighbourhood,  by  Ch.  Worthy ;  Notes 
of  Quaint  Words  and  Sayinas  in  the  Dialect  of  South 
Worcestershire,  by  A.  Porson,  M.A.  (Parker) ;  Svecimens 
of  the  Dialect  of  Westmoreland,  part  i.  (Kendal,  Atkin- 
son); four  additional  numbers  issued  by  the  English 
Text  Society  (Triibner  &  Co.),  referring  to  the  dialects 
of  Holdemesse,  West  Somerset,  of  the  South-Westem 
Counties,  and  a  bibliographical  list  of  works,  published 
or  in  MS.,  illustrative  of  the  various  dialects  of  English. 
We  have  also  part  ii.  (Longmans)  of  A  History  qf  the 
Castles,  Manors,  and  Mansions  of  Western  Stusex  (an 
important  work),  by  D.  O.  C.  Blwes  and  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Robinson.  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  according  to  the 
First  Folio,  by  Allan  P.  Paton,  has  some  remarks 
on  Shakspeare's  use  of  capital  letters  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing  words. 


Death  of  Thomas  Weight,  M.A.,  P.S.A.— Though  t 
do  not  know  that  he  ever  contributed  to  your  oolnmnsr 
do  not  let  this  accomplished  scholar  and  antieuary, 
whose  death  on  the  23rd  inst.  I  have  just  heard  of  with 
deep  regret,  pass  away  from  us  without  a  fitting  tribute 
in  "  N.  k  Q.  to  his  varied  learning  and  the  readinea 
with  which  he  placed  his  va»t  stores  of  information  at 
the  service  of  his  friends.  While  an  under^radnate  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine,  the  Foreign  Quarterly, 
and  to  Fraser;  and  I  remember  in  the  last  a  very 
characteristic  portrait  of  him,  quite  as  a  young  man,  by 
Maclise.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Camden,  Percy,  and  Shakspeare  Societies,  and 
edited  many  of  the  more  important  works  published  by 
them.  Mr.  Wright  was  as  industrious  as  he  was  learned 
and  of  the  nearly  forty  different  publications  by  him 
named  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  London  Library,  many 
are  in  Latin,  seme  in  Anglo-Saxon,  some  in  Norman 
French ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  writings  in  connexion 
with  early  French  literature  that  in  1842  he  was  elected 
a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inacrip- 
tions  et  Belles-Lettres.    Peace  to  his  memory  ! 

An  Old  P.S.A. 

The  Late  Hall  of  the  Scottish  Coepobatioit, 
Cbare  Court. — Mr.  Chr.  Cooke  refers  to  a  recent  en- 
graving of  this  edifice  in  The  Builder  and  to  Weld's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society  for  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  hall,  with  an  engraving  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  head. 
He  suggests  **  that  photographs  or  copies  should  be 
taken  of  all  valuable  pictures  lor  reference." 


^otitti  to  CorretfpottOentf . 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

M.  D.  B,— Lives  of  the  Poets- Laureate,  by  W.  S.  Austin 
and  J.  Ralph  (Bentley,  1863).  See  also  Masson's  Life  of 
Chatterton,  and  the  Poetical  Worts  of  Chatlerion,  with 
Notices  of  his  Life  (Cambridge,  Grant,  1842,  2  vols.). 
The  life  by  John  Dix,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  name 
of  Ross. 

C.  F.  Arketell  will  find  all  that  is  known  of  the 
bronze  horses  that  stand  over  the  central  portal  of  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  in  Mr.  Murray's  admir- 
able Handbook  for  Northern  Italy,  thirteenth  edition, 
p.  348. 

M.  C.  (Chorlbt.)— We  never  undertake  such  an  office. 
There  is  very  good  advice  on  such  a  matter  in  Horace  :— 
**  Membranis  intus  positis,  delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris :  nescit  vox  missa  revertL" 

D.  M.  H.  asks  for  the  titles  and  publishers  of  a  history 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  1641,  chiefly  giving  annals  or 
history  of  Wexford,  and  of  the  worthies  of  Somersetshire 
(biographical  account). 

Kingston.— For  " Catin-pan "  {5^  S.  viii.  148,  454), 
see  "  N.  k  Q.,"  S""  8.  iii.  144, 191 ;  iv.  17. 

John  E.  Roberts.— Consult  Haydn's  or  Townsend's 
Dictionary  of  Dates. 

W.  E.->Forwarded 

SOriOE, 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Ofl&ce,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception* 
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[For  classified  articles,  see  ANONrMous  Works,  Books  recently  PUBLisnED,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Folk-Lore, 
Proyerbs  and  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shakspeariana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A.  on  Douglas  queries,  472 
A.  (A.  A.)  on  Mazagrao,  76 

A.  (A.  S.)  on  the  "  Honourable  "  Mrs.  Byron,  416 
Cecily  (Princess),  509 
Douglas  queriep,  471 
White  Rose  of  Scotland,  381 
Aberdeen  puns,  86 

Abhba  on  anonymous  works,  69,  109^  129,  149,  209, 
229,  269,  809,  370,  449 
"Antiquities  of  Bristol,"  167 
April,  12th  of,  269    • 
August,  Ist  of,  88 
English  (John).  D.D.,  67.  359,  395 
Fiennes  (Elev.  PharamuB),  447 
"Fortune  Teller,"  164 
Heard  (Sir  Isaac),  328 
Heidegger's  invention,  508 
Omnibus,  first  London,  66 
Prynn  (William),  207 
Waller  (Edmund).  248 
Abraham  (P.)  on  Crokatt  family,  208 
Ache  on  "Lupus  est  homini  homo,"  62 
Acre  and  Furlong,  109,  150,  192,  289,  318 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Long-lost  Chapter  of,  490 
Adams  (B.  W.)  on  baronial  coins,  293 

Irish  coins,  168 
Adams  (E.)  on  Jared  Leigh,  148 
Addy  (S.  O.)  on  Beauchief  Abbey,  248 
Redman  (Bishop),  869 
Scott  family :  Abp.  Rotherham,  79,  392 
Admtt  (H.  W.)  on  Thomas  Churchyard,  10 
Adverbs :  "  Overly,"  406.  475 
A.  (F.  S.)  on  E.  Whalley,  the  regicide,  29 
A.  (O.)  on  Rev.  Wm.  Harness,  279 
Agglestone,  near  Poole  Harbour,  Dorset,  501 
Albanie  (Count  d'),  28,  58,  92,  113,  158,  214,  274, 

351,  897 
Aik^  (Prince),  his  portrait  by  Winterhalter,  89 
Ajbuhera,  Capt.  Latham's  gallant  conduct  at,  402 
Aldonsius  inquired  after,  369 
Alea  Evangelii,"  its  use  and  origin,  128,  279 


Alfred  (King)  and  the  cakes,  68y  179 
Allnutt  (W.  H.)  on  anonymous  works,  418 
Alpesto  on  Fen :  Fend,  395 
Alphabet,  origin  of  the  Semitic,  85 
Alton,  Hants,  part  called  Normandy,  509 
America,  public  libraries  in,  305 
America,  the  yacht,  229,  257 
American  dollar  mark,  its  origin,  179 
American  postage  stamps,  portraits  on,  266 
Americanisms,  186 
Amicus  on  Tennyson's  country,  166 
Amulet,  old  silver,  149 

Anglaise  on  Berengaria:  Edith  Plantagenet,  223 
Anglo-Sootus  on  Comyns  of  Badenoch  and  Tyndale, 
32 

De  Brus  family,  123 

Esquire,  the  title,  114 

Pedigrees  and  pedigree  makers,  6 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  use  of  the  cope,  126,  250 
Annett  (Peter),  his  tracts,  98,  350  ;  metrical  portrait, 

350,  378 
Anon,  on  baronial  coins,  207 

Fiennes  (Celia),  "Account  of  her  several  Jour- 
neys," 409 

Hooping  cough,  465 

Nalson  MSS.,  108 

Names  wanted,  248 

Passion  Week  :  Holy  Week,  129 

Witword :  Caupland,  227 

Anonymous  Works  :— 

Age,  The,  a  poem,  in  eight  books,  90 

Age,  The,  a  poem,  in  ten  books,  90 

Age  of  Gk>ld  not  a  Golden  Age,  90 

Aladdin ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  90 

Alarum,  The,  a  poem,  90 

Alexandrians,  an  Egyptian  tale,  90 

Alexis  Hinkof ;  or,  the  Russian  Mariner,  90 

Alfred  Dudley  ;  or,  the  Australian  Settlers,  469 

Alice  Grant,  469 

Alidia  and  Cloridan,  469 

Almacks,  a  novel,  469 
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Anonymons  Worki: — 

Almag^,  a  poem,  470 

Aloadin,  Prince  of  the  AawmmnB,  470 

Answer  to  Dissenters*  Pleas  for  Separation,  129 

Apostolic  Instruction  exemplified,  269 

Archery,  a  poem,  1 49,  259 

Arundinea  Devse,  209 

Ashley  Down  New  Orphan  House,  Acoonnt  of, 
209 

Attic  Fragments,  149 

Austria  as  it  is,  269 

Babylon  the  Great,  149 

Bibliographical  and  Retrospective  Miscellany, 
329 

Bingen  on  the  Bhine,  370,  399 

Book-World,  49 

Bowdler  (John),  Memoir  of,  129,  319 

Caleb  Stukeley,  449,  478 

Cathcart  (Robert),  Memoir  of,  229 

Cheltenham  Mail  Ba^,  29 

Choose  your  own  Path,  410,  439 

Church-Goer,  149,  199 

Connoissance  des  Pavilions,  410 

Crosthwaite  Church,  History  of,  269 

Cursory  Observations  on  Churches  of  Bristol,  109 

Deaths  of  some  Eminent  Philosophers,  69 

Disquisition  on  Conventual  Chiurch  of  Tewkes- 
bury, 149 

Dorias,  The,  a  drama,  247 

Dover  and  its  Neighbourhood,  370 

Earle  (Gilbert),  Account  o^  269,  319,  338 

Egypt,  Antiquities  of,  269,  319 

English  and  Scottish  Sketches,  370 

Epic  of  Hades,  109,  139 

Epics  of  the  Ton,  430 

Epistles  of  Clio  and  Strephon,  88 

Ernest ;  or.  Political  Regeneration,  88 

Ernest  Singleton,  a  novel,  418 

Essays  on  Pleasures  from  Literary  Compositions, 
149,  239,  259 

Eugene  (Prince),  History  of,  208.  335 

Exodus,  The,  a  dramatic  poem,  329 

Fall  of  the  Czar,  329 

First-Bom,  a  drama,  129,  159 

Fortunate  Employ ;  or,  the  Five  Acres  Ploughed, 
90 

Fowler  (Robert),  Memoir  of,  129 

Free-thinking  tracts,  98 

From  the  Diary  of  C.  G.,  229 

Gemse  Fawn,  English  translation,  90 

Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  British  Heraldry,  410, 
478 

Greece,  History  of,  269,  319 

Handful  of  Prose  and  Verse,  329 

Health  without  Physic,  309 

Hereford,  Biatory  and  Antiquities  of,  149 

Historical  Enquiry  into  the  Unchangeable  Char- 
acter of  a  War  in  ^pain,  449 

History  against  Colenso,  209 

Hookwell,  Dr.,  a  novel,  418 

Hurricane,  The,  a  poem,  229 

Inquiry  into  the  ConstitutioD,  ko,,  of  Churches 
of  Christ,  209,  239 

Ireland  in  Past  limes,  90 

Jane  Conquest,  a  poem,  430 


Anonymous  Works : — 

John  Gilpin,  Latin  versions  of,  19 

Johnson,   Doctor,  his    Religions  Life  and    his 
Death,  418 

Journal  d*un  Voyage  de  Cinq  Semaines,  129 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland^  229 

Karl  the  Martyr,  249,  280,  458,  479 

Koromantyn  Slaves,  90 

Letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  229 

Letters  of  Rusticus,  269,  319 

Long-lost  Chapter  of  Acts  of  the  AposUea,  490 

Mare  Mediterraneum,  '49 

Melancholy,  as  it  proceeds  from  Habit,  &o^  238 

Millennium,  The,  a  dramatic  poem,  410 

Mirronr  of  Majestie,  410 

Modem  Athens,  149, 179,  199 

Mount  Leinster ;  or,  the  Prospect,  229 

New  Apostles  ;  or,  Irvingism,  269 

New  South  Wales,  Public  Surveys  of,  149 

Notes  on  Church  of  St.  John,  Slymbridge,  109, 
139 

Notes  on  Scripture,  269 

Nuns  and  Nunneries,  269 

Old  Roads  and  New  Roads,  229 

Parliamentary  and  Political  Miscellanies,  269 

Passing  Clouds,  410,  439 

Patriotic  and  Military  Instructions,  149 

Penscell wood  Papers,  370,399,418 

Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,  149 

Persecutor,  and  other  Poems,  370 

Pilgrimage,  The,  449 

Poems  addressed  to  M.  A.  J.  R.,  129 

Poems  by  Anglo-Indian,  149 

Poetical  Essay  on  the  T^  Deum,  &c.,  410 

Poetical  Portraits,  169,  338 

Popular  Opinions,  370,  899 

Primitive  Church  in  its  Episcopacy,  418 

Reflections  on  Conmiunities  of  Women,  188 

Reflections  suggested  by  Study  of  Scriptures^  129 

Remembrancer  of  Excellent  Men,  370 

Reminiscences  of  Cheltenham  College,  69,  99 

Reparation ;  or,  the  Two  Savoyards,  329 

Revenge  Defeated  and  Self-punished,  329 

Scriptural  Confutation,  &c  ,  209 

Sequel  to  Don  Juan,  38,  59 

Shakespeare,  Religious  and  Moral  Sentences  firom, 
809 

Solace  of  an  Invalid,  90 

Specimens  of  the  Earlier  English  Poeta^  809 

Story  of  Mairwara,  370 

Sure  tiethods  of  improving  Health,  309 

Symbola  Heroica,  410 

Things  in  GtenersJ,  14 

Thinks  I  to  Myself,  469 

Thoughts  on  Scriptural  Expectations,  209 

Touchstone  for  Gold  and  Silver  Wares,  349,  399 

Tutor  and  Student,  309 

Victim,  The,  in  Five  Letters  to  Adolphus,  69 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  389,  515 

Wild  Beast  Show,  a  poem,  430 

William  Wyrcestre  Bedivivus,  109,  139 

Zadok,  the  Israelite,  229 
Anpiel  on  *'  Letters  of  Rusticus,"  319 
Anstrather  family,  449 

Anthems,  national  English  and  Prussian,  168,  209 
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Antiqaitas  on  Podmore  famUy,  849 

"  Antiqait^  Westpbaliennee,'*  467 

Apia  on  "Tableaux  des  Mceani  du  Tempa,"  31, 136 

April,  glorious  12th  of,  269,  820 

Apsley  family  of  Thakeham,  co.  Sussex,  409 

Arabia,  its  S.E.  ooast  explored,  187,  887 

"  Arabian  Nights,"  and  Chaucer,  483 

Arcbfeological  Institute,  39,  380,  480 

Ariosto  (Ludovico),  Stewart  Rose's  translation,  447 

Arms,  "  Fifth  Nobility"  Roll  of,  203  ;  at  South  KU- 
vington  Church,  249,  853 

Arnold  (Dr.  Thomas)  and  "Wesley,  885 

Amott  (S.)  on  ancient  libraries,  325 

Art,  a  neglected,  67 

Arundell  (Sir  Thomas),  his  identity,  208,  255 

Associated  Artists  in  Water  Colours,  their  catalogues, 
408 

Astronomical  query,  Hebrew,  329 

Attwell  (H-)  on  "  Cat-in-the-pan,"  454 

Audley,  co.  Stafford,  141 

Audley  (James  Touchet,  Lord),  127 

August,  glorious  first  of,  88,  198 

••*  Anrese  ArmillaB,"  Lugduni,  1654^  329 

A.  (W.  B.)  on  Bruce  family,  457 

A.  (W.  H.)  on  anonymous  works,  819 

Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Gr.  Caw,  printer,  6S 
Folk-Lore,  125 
Key  as  an  emblem,  177 
"  Nothing  like  leather,"  109 
Potatoes,  their  Scriptural  prohibition,  9 
Railways  a  *' judgment "  on  innkeepers,  29 
Redwood  Library,  445 

Axtell  family,  14 


B.  on  Sir  Nicholas  Bond  :  Johannes  Bonde,  448 

Little  Horkesley  Church,  388 

"New  Republic,"  337 
B.  (A.)  on  Shack,  its  meaning,  413 

Titmouse,  the  long-tailed,  158 
Bablakes,  a  local  name,  136 
Bagster  (Eunice),  her  death,  180 
Bailey  (Mrs.  Fanny),  a  centenarian,  265 
Bailey  (J.  E.)  on  use  of  the  word  Battle,  86 

Bugby  fiimily,  115 

Cryptography,  works  on,  169 

Free-tlunlung  tracts,  98 

Herle  (Rev.  Charles),  328 

HoUinworth  (Rev.  Richard),  8 

''Manchester  al  Mondo,"  153 

Manchester  Church  library,  61,  81 

Nonconformity,  MS.  vol.  on,  187 

Presbyterianism  in  England,  47 

Sanders  (Rev.  Henry),  149 
Bailey  (Nathan),  his  dictionaries,  52, 178 
Baily  (J.)  on  Colossians  ii.  18- 19,  452 

Feuesy :  "  p'tum  sepale,**  618 
B.  (A.  J.)  on  MS.  verses,  228 
Balchin  (Admiral  Sir  John),  466 
Balderdash,  its  etymology,  237 
B.  (Alice)  on  "The  Silvery  Tide,"  418 
Ball  family,  349,  393 
Bancroft  (Thomas),  his  ancestry,  228 
Bankers,  London,  1677—1754,  209 


Banks  (John),  author  of  "  History  of  Prince  Eugene," 

335 
"  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Sages,"  37 
Bar  anecdote,  85 
Barb^  (L.)  on  battle  of  the  Boyne,  21 

Ear-rings,  361 

Englishmen,  "tailed,"  326 

Folk-Lore,  181,  201,  221,  263 

Grey  (Lady  Jane),  149 

Holy  Week  :  Passover  Week,  216 

Horse  in  mythology,  281 

Joan  of  Arc,  8, 137 

"KyngAlisaunder,"197 

Limerick,  siege  of,  121 

Marlow  (C),  his  "  Faustus,"  64 

Menestrier  (C.  F.),  334 

Poems  on  towns  and  countries,  194 

TJdal's  "  Roister  Doister,"  47 

Vermandois  (Counts  of),  293 

Voltaire  and  Vanbrugh,  245 
Barbers*  forfeits,  77 

Bardsley  (C.  W.)  on  Cuilack  surname,  455 
Bargrave  (John),  his  treatise  on  Virginia,  49 
Barkes  (Robert),  printer,  69 
**  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,"  15 
Baronial  coins,  207,  293 
Barow,  in  Brabant,  106 
Bar-Point  on  the  word  Woman,  58 
Barrett  (Dr.),  Vice-Provost  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  307, 

874 
Barrow  (C.  M.)  on  Fatherland,  469 

"  Midnight  oil,"  491 

**  Not  merely  a  crime,"  &c.,  389 

Pepys'  Island,  608 
Barton- Eckett  (S.)  on  Lord  Beaoonsfield^s  crest  and 

motto,  7 
Basle,  the  monk,  story  of,  828 
Bassano  (James),  his  "Wise  Men's  Offering,"  148 
Basset  of  Drayton,  247 
Basset  of  Sapcoate,  247 
Basset  of  Umberleigh,  247,  455 
Basset  of  Weldon,  247 

Basset  (H.  D.)  on  Bassett  of  Umberleigh,  455 
Bates  (W.)  on  Peter  Annett,  350 

**  Caleb  Stukeley,"  478 

Carey  (William),  334 

Diokel,  artist,  607 

Engravings  on  brass,  395 

"Fortune  Teller,"  174 

Lally  Tolendal  (Comte  de),  493 

"  Manchester  al  Mondo,"  819 

Menestrier  (C.  F.),  334 

Paganini  (Nicolo),  411 

"Poetical  Portraits,"  338 

Rowlandson  (Thomas),  893 

St.  Joseph,  472 

Savoy,  the  Vicar  of,  394 
Bath  (John  Bourchier,  1st  Earl  of),  his  wife,  447 
Battle,  obsolete  use  of  the  word,  86 
Battle  Abbey  RoU,  10,  198 
Baynes  (John)  on  want  of  indexes,  87 
B.  (C.  E.)  on  Samuel  Deykin,  10 
B.  (C.  O.)  on  Devon  provincialisms,  436 
B.  (D.)  on  "  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bib'e,"  234 
B.  (B.  A.)  on  Richard  Ball,  D.D.,  349     /^  ^^^T^ 
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B.  (E.  A.)  on  Nursery  rhyme  book,  476 
Beaconsfield   (Earl  of),  his  crest   and  motto,  7,  72  ; 

biographical  and  critical  notices  of,  108,  215 
Beale  (J.)  on  Buist :  Boost :  Boost,  40 

Mistletoe,  its  propagation,  487 

Mpsic  critic,  236 

Shakspeariana,  163,  1S2 
Beating  the  bounds,  117,  158 
Beauchief  Abbey,  its  history,  248 
Beaumanoir  motto,  188,  353 
Beaven  (A.  B.)  on  "  Fall  of  Mortimer,"  214 

Withers  (Sir  William),  336 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  C:irver  in  Ordinary  to  the  King, 
229 

Christian  names,  66 

"  Fool,  fool,  come  to  school,"  206 

Foote's  nonsense  tale,  3GG 

Nanfan  family,  472 

New  Year's  Day  service,  504 

Oakham,  on  the  river  Wreak,  147 

Raffling  for  Bibles  in  church,  106 

JRussfell  (J.),  artist  in  crayons,  SS,  174 

Rutland,  Tom  Thumb's  map  of,  267 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  "  Old  Christmas,"  486 

Sheep  led  by  the  shepherd,  478 

Sunflower,  431 

"Their  coat-ofarmj*  a  quiet  life,"  446 

Toot  Hills,  or  Tothills,  56 

Uppinghaju  School,  328 

Words,  misused,  138 
Beefeater,  its  etymology,  57,  238,  318,  398,  478 
Beljame  (A.)  on  Mazagran,  its  meaning,  176 
Bell,  Paisley  Abbey,  308,  352 
Bell  inscriptions,  89,  146,  392 
Bellamy  (B.  P.),  his  death,  248 
Berengaria,  consort  of  Richard  I.,  228,  257,  S99 
Berkeley,  its  pronunciation,  468 
Berkshire,  its  pronunciation,  468.  513 
Berryne,  or  Berno  (Sir  John),  48 
Bethlehem,  the  Shepherds  of,  490 
B.  (F.)  on  heraldic  query,  168 
B.  (G.)  on  prices  paid  for  books,  65 

Lessing  and  Coleridge,  104 
B.  (G.  B.)  on  **  Ancilla  Pietati^»,"  94 

Paley'a  "  Clergyman's  Companion,"  75 

Passerage,  373 

Puleston  family,  97 
B.  (G.  H.)  on  Fragm'ia  veicaf  456 
B.  (H.  B.)  on  "  Fall  of  Mortimer,"  167 
B.  (H.  W.  B.)  on  Commonplace  Book  to  the  Bible,  16 

Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  Venice,  147 
Bible :     "  Commonplace     Book,"    16,    95 ;    Jewish 
authors  on  the   Old   Testament,   78,    310;    "Tra- 
vail "  and  "  Travel  "  in  English  Bibles,  159  ;  Colos- 
sians  ii.  18-19.  287,  451 
Bible  queries:  Who  slew  Sennacherib  ?  148,  317 
Bibles  raffled  for  in  church,  106 
Bibliography,  of  Utopias,  13  ;  trustworthiness  of  works 

on  British,  151,  178,  238,  296 
*'  Bibliothkioe  des  Pieces  Kares,"  467 
Biden  (H.  B.)  on  Wordsworth  and  the  railwayp,  277 
Bills  of  exchange,  their  antiquity,  60 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  Cervantes'  farewell,  276 

Kingsley  (Charles),  269 

Receipts,  old,  145 


Birch  (W.  J.)  on  coincidences,  484 

Cousins,  marriage  between,  427 

"Religion  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  87 

^Religions,  ancient,  142 

"Shepherd  of  Hennas,"  511 
Bird  (T.)  on  R.  Morgan,  "fined  for  alderman^**  ZO'J 
Bishop,  his  crook  reversed,  287,  337 
Bishops,  that  have  been  Lord  Treasurer?,  25,  l^i, 

318  ;  their  wills,  42 
B.  (J.)  on  curious  names,  218 
B.  (J.  R.)  on  "  Gilbert  Earle,"  338 

Paganini  (Nicolo),  478 
B.  (K.  H.)  on  Beatrice  Cenci,  303 

Garcin  de  la  Garonne  family,  491 

Indulgence,  famous,  386 

Pear-tree,  miraculous,  323 

Pope's  life,  469 

Venetian  Folk-Lore,  325 
Black  (W.  G.)  on  Christmas  customs  in  Tyrol,  4S7 

Folk-Lore,  181,  182,  465 

Folk-Lore  Society,  298 

Mendicants,  their  classification,  1 65 

Milton   (John),   simile,   179 ;    his    papers,   42.  ; 
concordances,  465 

Prince,  the  title,  139 

Shakspeare:  Milton,  168 

Toothache,  charms  against,  377 
Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  a  neglected  art,  G7 

Burial  custom,  258 

Cardiganshire  belief,  97 

Fodder  of  lead,  138 

Gooseberry  smashers,  414 

June,  the  "long  eleventh  "  of,  16 

Orange,  its  divisions,  79 

Sheep  led  by  the  shepherd,  79 

Sile,  its  meaning,  26 

Temom,  its  meaning,  137 

Whitsunday  and  Whitsun  Day,  56 

Words,  curious  use  of,  179 
Blind  worm,  neither  a  worm  nor  blind,  376,  47^ 
Blois  (D.  Johanna  de),  painted  by  Vandyck,  29 
Blooming  of  varnished  pictures,  268,  353,  511 
Blyth  (J.  N.)  on  adorning  churches  with  evergreens, 

482 
B.  (M.  A.)  on  "  Musical  critic,"  89 
Boase  (F.)  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Beaconsfield, 

215 
Boase  (G.  C.)  on  Sir  Thomas  ArundeU,  255 

Williams  (Dr.),  oculist,  429 
Boddington    (R.   S.)  on  Caewall,  Brassey,  and  lies 
families,  387 

Parish  registers,  stealing,  106 
Boeuf  or  Benf,  its  etymology,  86 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  his  emblem  of  bees,  354 
Bond  (Sir  Nicholas)  in  1359  and  1373,  44S 
Bond  (Sir  Nicholas)  in  1377,  448 
Bonde  (Johannes).  1345,  448 
Bone  (J.  W.)  on  Pliny's  doves,  219 

St.  Dubricius,  278 
Bonvyle  family,  17,  430 
Book,  old,  67 

Book-lending,  old  lines  on,  120 
Book-plates,  mottoes  on.  111,  258;  dated,  200,  21»S, 

397,  517  ;  collectors  of,  88,  79,  118, 158,  ITS 
Book-room,  model,  366       ^<->  r 
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Books,  specUl  ooUections  of,  57,  271,  358,  378,  518  ; 
prices  givea  for,  65 ;  old,  in  the  Colonies,  135  ;  on 
spedAl  subjects,  169,  189,  258,  312;  on  names, 
195,  379 

Books  reMBtly  published  :— 

Adams's  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  459 
Andrews's  History  of  the  Dunmow  Flitch,  99 
Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,  159 
Armstrong  <B.  J,\  Poetical  Works,  Essays  and 

Life  of,  620 
Baines's  Poems  of  the  Months,  39 
BeKast,    Bonn's  History  of,    39 ;   Williamson's 

History  of,  199 
Bennoch's  Poems,  120 

Birmingham,  Modern,  and  its  Institutions,  '240 
Bonwick's  Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies,  459 
Brewer's  Errors  of  Speech  and  of  Spelling,  299 
Browning's  (E.  B.)  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other 

Poems,  380,  400 
Burton's  Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  19 
Chisholm's  Science  of  Weighing  and  Measuring, 

80 
Common  Prayer  Book,  History  of  its  Bevisions, 

498 
Cooke's  Leaves  from  my  Sketch-Book,  459 
Cooper's  Short  History  of  Egyptian  Obelisks,  380 
Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature,  459 
Cunningham's  Dissertation  on   the   Epistle   of 

a  Barnabas,  59   . 
Dante's    Inferno,   translated  by  C.   Tomlinson, 

520 
Dawson's  Origin  of  the  World,  360 
De  Chatelain's  Madame  do  Tartuffe,  320 
Delightful  History  of  the  Gentle  Craft,  59 
Dent's  Annals  of  Winchcombe  and  Sudeley,  19 
Dobson'tt  Bambles  by  the  Kibble,  260 
Drummond's  The  Jewish  Messiah,  380 
Early  English  Text  Society :  Emblems  and  Epi- 
grams, 419 ;  Cursor  Mundi,  ib,;  Romance  of 

Guy  of  Warwick,  ib. 
Epochs  of  English  History,  6*0,  360 
Familiar  English  Quotations,  419 
F^nelon's  (Abp.)  Spiritual  Letters,  260 
Fish  wick's  Lancashire  in  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  60 
Foreign  Church  Chronicle  and  Review,  20 
Gardiner's  Personal  Government  of  Charles  I., 

238 
Genealogist,  180 

Glynne's  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent,  459 
Graessd's  Guide  de  1' Amateur  d'Objeto  d' Ar^  320 
Henry's  Silver  Coins  in  England,  160 
Henzey,  Tyttery,  and  Tyzack,  Families  of,  by 

H.  S.  Grazebrook,  80    . 
Hinton's  French  Jesuits  in  England,  360 
History  and  Literature  Primers,  220 
Holt's  Lettice  Eden,  360 
Ihne's  History  of  Rome,  520 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  by  James  Watson,  99 
Joubert's  Pens^,  359 
Klunzinger's  Upper  Egypt,  519 
La  Fontaine's  Fables,  360 
Lefroy's  Memorials  of  the  Bermudas,  140 
Lessing,  his  Life  and  Writings,  339 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  180 


Books  recently  published : — 
Library  Journal,  419,  479 
Manley's  Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing,  180 
May^s  Democracy  in  Europe,  458 
Miller's  Account  of  Ashbury  in  Berkshire,  120 
Montaigne's  Essays,  translated  by  C.  Cotton,  379 
Mureh's  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  Contemporaries, 

520 
New  Quarterly  Magazine,  19 
Nicholson's  Accounts  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlile,  220 
Nineteenth  Century,  20,  100,  199 
Orraerod's  History  of  Cheshire,  479 
Petrie's  Inductive  Metrology,  360 
Poole's  Customs,   Superstitions,  and  Legends  of 

Somerset,  20 
Person's  Words  and  Sayings  in  Dialect  of  South 

Worcestershire,  520   • 
Prayer  Book,  First,  of  Edward  VI.,  compared 

with  successive  Revisions,  498 
Prometheus,  the  Fire-Giver,  520 
Quarterly  Review,  59,  360 
Rae's  Columbia  and  Canada,  439 
Ralegh  (Sir  Walter),  Life  of,  by  L.  Creigbton,  139 
Records  of  the  Past,  360 

Resurrection  :  what  is  It  ?  by  James  Cross,  220 
Rivett-Camac's  Notes  on  Sculptures  in  Komaon, 

100 
Round  about  London,  259 
Rutherford's  History  of  the  Fenian  Conspiracy, 

479 
Sandye's  In  the  Beginning,  360 
Shakespeare,  Cundell's  Boudoir,  160 
Shirley's  History  of  Monaghan,  479 
Shropshire  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions, 

498 
Smith  on  the  Use  of  Symbolic  Devices  on  Sei)ul- 

diral  Monuments,  360 
Spanish  Salt,  39 

Staal  de  Launay  (Madame  de).  Memoirs  of,  339 
Steramato  Britannica,  320 
Sullivan's  New  Ireland,  519 
Tegg's  Meetings  and  Greetings,  20 
Thompson's  Effects  of  Free  Trade  without  Reci 

procity,  180 
Townsend's  Manual  of  Dates,  520 
Wales,  Roberts's  Gossiping  Guide  to,  60 
Walford's  Old  and  New  London,  380 
Wells's  Surgery,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  319 
Wheeler's  History  of  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at 

Delhi,  459 
Wills,  Early  Kentish,  280 

Worthy's  Ashburton  and  its  Neighbourhood,  520 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  of  Cyrus,  by  R.  W.  Taylor, 

260 
Young  Squire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  399 
Booksellent,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  461,  489 ;  their 

signs,  469 
Boria  (Catherine),  Luther's  wife,  491 
Borrajo(J.)  on  "Tableaux  des  Moeurs,"  79 
Bosk  :  Imbosk,  its  meaning,  68,  98 
Botanical  puzzle,  146,  294,  378 
"Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolicb,"  88,  198,  395,  435 
Bouchier  (J.)  on  Lord  Byron,  417 

Dante,  English  translations  of,  865 

Funeral  sermon,  496        ^ C^  r\r^rs]c> 
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Bouchier  (J.)  on  Keats,  "  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,"  316 

Name,  curious,  466 

Scherer  (E.)  and  Milton,  442 

Shakespeare  (W.),  a  convict,  386 

Tasso  and  his  translators,  161,  457 

Typographical  curiosity,  606 

Words,  curions  use  of,  397 
Boulger  (D.  C.)  on  Abp.  Dunstan  and  May  field,  268 

Whipping-boys,  126 
Boult  (J.)  on  Acre  and  Furlong,  289 
Bourbon,  killing  a,  65 

Bower  (II.)  on  epigrams  from  the  Greek,  264 
Bowring  (Sir  John),  his  "  Autobiographical  KecoUec- 

tions,"  70 
Boyd  (J.)  on  Mauleverer,  517 

"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  515 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  unpublished  account,  21 
Bradford  (Bp.  Samuel),  liis  descendants,  309 
Bradford  (S.  W.)  on  Bp.  Bradford,  809 
Bradshaw  (J.)  on  books  in  the  Colonies,  135 

"  Eastern  Question,"  65 

"  Lupus  est  homini  homo,"  138 

Milton  (John),  his 'editors,  136 
Bradshaw  (John),  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  135 
Brahma,  the  Father,  6 
Brass,  engravings  on,  395 
Brass,  order  for  a  ipediseval,  37 
Brassey  family,  387 
Bretagne  (Marguerite,    Duchess  of),  her  marriage, 

428,  456 
Bride  Stones,  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  269,  433 
Bridgman  (W.  K.)  on  blooming  of  ramished  pictures, 

511 
Briggs  family  of  Norfolk  and  Yorks,  15 
Brightwell  (D.  B.)  on  Smashing  :  Wobbling,  349 
Brisbane  family  of  Brisbane,  208,  293,  39 7>  516 
"Bristol,  Architectural  Antiquities  of,'*  167 
British  kings  and  queens,  their  race,  169,  229, 317,  516 
Brogden  (J.  £.^  on  "Lupus  est  homini  homo,*'  133 
Brooke  (Henry),  lost  passage  from,  409,  456 
Brown  (J.  R.)  on  Carvers  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  517 

Kennett  (Basil),  117 

"  Touchstone  for  Gold  and  Silver  Wares,"  399 
Brown  (P.  B.)  on  Sir  John  Berryne,  or  Berne,  48 
Browne  (C.  £.)  on  letter  of  Duke  of  Buckingham,  144 

Herbert  (William),  28 

Jonson  (Ben),  146 

"  Religion  dee  Anciens  Grecs,"  136 

Benneville  on  the  Bastille,  356 

Wilkes  (John),  225 
Browne  (Sir  Richard),  Carver  in  Oidmary,  853,  517 
Browning  (Robert),  "English  Eyebright"  in  "Sor^ 

dello."  9  ;  his  "  Christmas  Eve,"  188,  277 
Bruce  family,  457 

Brunswick,  Royal  House  of,  869,  392 
Brunton  (Mrs.).    See  Miss  Anna  Boss, 
Brushfield  (T.  N.)  on  lime  trees,  332 
Bruton  Street  and  Sheridan,  48 
Bubbenball,  old  Roman  inscription  at,  28,  74,  183, 

195,  436 
Buchanan  (Dr.  Geoi^e),  of  Maryland,  U.S.A.,  168 
Buchanan  (George),  his  '^Rerum  Scoticamm  Historia," 

89 
Buchanan  (W.  H.)  on  Dr.  Geo.  Buchanan,  168 

Buchanan'^  "Reram  Scoticamm  Historian"  89 


Buckingham  (George  Yilliersi,  second  Doke  of),  kt;^ 

of,  144,  286 
Buckley  ^.  S^  on  Rev.  S.  Bulkeley,  349 
Buckley  (W.  E.)  on  Dr.  Schliemann,  282 
Bugby  family,  115 

Buist,  Boost,  or  Boust  surname,  49,  179 
Bulkeley  (Rev.  S.),  1724,  349 
Bulloch  (J.)  on  Rev.  Alex.  Dyce,  374 
"  Semper  eadem,"  75 
Shakespearian  or  Shakespearean,  274 
Bunyan  (John)  and  the  spiritual  body,  266 ;  **  Ttiri 

Part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  469 
Burgess  (J.  T.)  on  Peter  de  Montfort,  235 

Roman  inscription,  195 
Burial  by  torchlight,  258 
Burial  custom,  Hertfordshire,  289 
Bum  (J.  H.)  on  foreign  academical  hooda,  68 
Busby,  its  nominal  origin,  49 

Butler  (Samuel),  the  " Spectator**  on  "  Hndibna,*'  15 
Buttery-buttons  explained,  267 
B.  (W.)  on  bar  anecdote,  86 
B.  (W.  E.)  on  sieges  of  Newark,  189 
B.  (W.  H.  D.)  on  John  Bradshaw,  135 
B.  (W.  J.)  on  Chic,  its  history,  816 
Weston  (Geo.  and  Joseph),  6S 
Byfield  (James  and  William),  of  Great  Badworth  ud 

Manchester,  848 
Byron  House,  Savile  Row,  149 
Byron  (George  Gordon,  sixth  Lord),  in  the  environs  of 

Geneva  in  1816,  1,  28,  115;  letter  of,  26;  "Oc 

the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Paricer,**  S67,  417;  hie 

friends,  389,  475 
Byron  (the  "Honourable"  Mrs.),  845,  416 
Bysshe,  name  and  family,  441 

C 

0.  on  Chaucer  and  the  "  Arabian  Nights,**  483 

HamUton  (Lady),  her  "  Secret  History,"  277 
Csesar  (Sir  Julius),  Master  of  the  Rolls,  427 
Cages  for  scolding  women,  267 
Calamanco.    See  Kdlamamca  cats, 
Calcuttensis  on  John  Riiott,  17 
Calendar,  mnemonic,  504 
Calixtus  II.  (Pope),  passage  referring  to,  428 
Callot  (Jacques),  etcher,  88 
Camels  in  Egypt,  157 

Campbell  (Thomas),  "  Gallant  good  Rioo,**  808 
Campkin  (H.)  on  Sheridan's  B%mn  speech,  $72 
Caracdoli  (Prince  F.),  his  body  after  deaUi,  74 ;  his 

execution,  132,  412 
Carausius,  British  sovereign  and   emperor,  16 ;  his 

birthplace,  43,  84, 124,  161, 183 
Cardiganshire  belief,  28,  97 
Cards,  curious  pack  of,  888,  496 
Carew  (W.)  on  Shakspeariana,  163 
Carey  (William),  arircritic,  229,  384,  394 
Cargnieules,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  188,  29d 
Carlisle  Castle  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  84d 
Carlton  House,  jest  abon^  514 
Carmichael  (C.  H.  B.)  on  Hyndford  peerage,  453 
Carolan.    See  O^Carolan. 
Carols,  i.e,  recesses  in  cloisters,  491 
Carrickfergus,  Christmas  customs  at,  487 
Cartwright,  alias  Vicars,  of  Scawsby,  oo.  York,  47,  99 
Cartwright  (W.),  "  The  l^opX  Slave,**  447 
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Carvers  in  Ordinary  to  the  Kiog,  229,  353,  517# 
Caaa  Magni,  hoose  in  which  Shelley  lived,  77 
Castra  in  Aqais  on  Dr.  DiUingham,  167 

Sale  in  1072,  108 
Caswall  family,  887 

'*  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated  Authon/'  428 
Cathedrals,  wills  of  their  bishops  and  others,  42 
Cats,  kalamanca,  i.e.  tortoise-sheU,  349,  416,  516 
Catskin  earls,  308 

Canpland,  its  meaning,  227,  299,  435 
Caw  (G.),  printer  of  Hawick,  68 
Caxton  EAibition,  9,  71 
Caxton  (William)  and  Shakspeare,  20 
Caxtnn  (Jeremias  de),  temp,  fidward  I.,  49 
C.  (C.  R.)  on  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale,  107 
Cecil,  the  Christian  name,  237 
Cecily  (Princess),  daughter  of  Edward  lY,,  her  de* 

Bcendants,  348,  509 
C.  (K.  J.)  on  cracknel  biscuits,  491 
Celtic  philology,  notes  on,  343 
Cenci  (Beatrice),  writings  on,  303 ;  her  portrait  by 

Goido,  407 
Centenarianism,  18,  144,  265 
Cervantes,  his  farewell,  146,  276 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  «  Lead,  kindly  light,"  258 
Chabeneis  (William  de),  temp.  Henry  IIL,  268 
ChanuUard:  "The  Vision  of  M.ChamiUard,"  108,154 
Champion  of  England  and  his  armour,  80, 134 
Chappell  (W.)  on  Berkshire  or  Barksfaire,  513 

English  and  Prussian  anthems,  209 

Quotations,  219 
Charles  I.,  witnesses  at  his  trial,  66, 114,  177 
"Charm"  of  birds,  155 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Bablakes,  a  local  name,  136 

BceuforBeuf,  86 

Caupland,  its  meaning,  435 

Haw-haw,  its  etymology,  336 

Hoppesteres,  in  Chaucer,  301 

Jakey,  a  small  frog,  374 

Latin  as  a  univera^  language,  355 

Mandril,  its  meanings,  295 

Mauleverer,  its  derivation,  217 

Mazagran,  its  derivation,  26 

Oakham,  on  the  Wreak,  292 

Omladina,  its  etymology,  286 

Pygrims'  Hatch,  234 

Place,  the  word,  106 

Shakspeariana,  385 

Sniuler,  its  meaning,  448 

••  Vertagus  acer,"  176 
Charteris  (Col.  Frauds),  his  will,  426 ;  superstition 

at  his  death,  ib. 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  false  reading  in,  106 ;  "  Hoppe- 

stores,*'  301 ;  and  the  *' Arabian  Nights,*'  483 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  doffS  at  Constantinople,  386 

Mottoes  on  book-plates,  111 
C.  (H.  C.)  on  killing  a  Bourbon,  65 

Esquire,  the  title,  451 

Guide's  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  407 

Silphium,  the  herb,  449 
C.  (H.  D.)  on  heraldic  query,  416 
Cheek=Impudence,  436,  496 
Cheetham  (S.)  on  "Without  phosphorus,  no  thought,*' 

226 
Cheshire  dialect,  266,  319,  518 


Chess,  by  electric  telegraph,  160,  276  ;  queening  a 
pawn  at,  269,  316,  438,  495  ;  check  by  a  covering 
pawn,  438,  495 
Chesterfield  Manor  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  107 
Chevronels,  three,  227 
C.  (H.  G.)  on  S.  T.  Coleridge,  255 

Hook  (Rev.  John),  509 

Shakspeare  (W.),  probable  relative  of,  229 
Chic,  history  of  the  word,  261,  816,  436,  458 
Chivalry,  its  pronunciation,  156 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  a  silver  amulet,  149 
Christ  (Jesus),  early  worship  of    in  Wales,    246 ; 
silencing  of  oracles  at  birth   o^    484  ;    lines    on 
nativity  of,  487  ;  a  pseudo  Christ  in  1223,  488 
Christian  names :  Damsel  and  Easter,    66 ;    Isolda 
andGladys,  217,  898,436;  Cecil,  237  ;  singular,  266 
Christie  family,  56 
Christie  (R.  C.)  on  'Tableaux  desMoeurs  du  Temps," 

31 
Christmas,  adorning   churches  with    evergreens    at, 

482  ;  early  cock-crowing  at,  486 
Christmas  customs,  486,  487 
Christmas  Eve  in  a  Derbyshire  cottage,  481 ;  Collect 

fox^  488 
Christmas  scraps,  483 

Christmas  service  for  the  gift  of  a  manor,  486 
C.  (H.  T.)  on  Folk-Lore,  182 

Thou  and  You.  259 
Chudleigh  (Mary,  Lady),  her  MSa,  247 
Church  Registers,  society  for  their  publication,  53, 152 
Churches  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  88,  135  ; 

custom  of  adorning  them  with  evergreens,  482 
Churchyard  (Thomas),  Shrewsbury  portrait,  10  ;    his 

biography,  237,  331 
C.  (H.  W.)  on  churches  in  the  Middle  Ages,  88 
Cider :  Syder,  Wiclifs  use  of  the  word,  464 
"  Citizen,  The,"  188 
'*  City  Latin,"  466 
Civet  Cat,  a  miscellaneous  shop,  468 
C.  (J.)  on  Count  d'Albanie,  274 

Shakspeariana,  823 
C.  (J.  L.)  on  Rev.  Pharamus  Fiennes,  473 

Newark  sieges,  97 

Wolfe  (General),  his  grandfather,  116 
Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of),  his  family,  409 
Clark  (J.  H.)  on  BaU  family,  393 

Lloyd  of  Llwyn-y-Maen,  9 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  story  of  Joseph,  874 

Ore,  as  a  local  name,  28 

Bivett  (John),  the  loyal  brazier,  117 

Semitic  alphabet,  85 

Simpson  (\V.),  368 

Virginia,  U.S.A.,  76 
Clarry  on  national  anthems,  168 

Gibbon  (E.)  and  Whitaker,  116,  333 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  the  use  of  the  cope,  298 

White  (Gilbert),  his  Selbome,  304 
Clements  (Gregory),  the  regicide,  228,  858 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  attempt  to  move  it  in  1802,  200  ; 

hieroglyphics  on,  249 
Cliflford  (J.  R.  S.)  on  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam/'  514 
Clk.  on  Lady  Ferrars,  267 
Clocks  in  Spain,  187,  276,  477 
Clough  (A.  H.),  his  "  Bothie  of  Tobtr-na-Vuo'ich,'* 

88, 198,  395,  485  Pnnal(> 
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Clovis  (King),  tlie  three  frogs  on  his  banners,  509 
Clyne  (N.)  on  De  Quincey  :  Alborisius,  369 
C.  (M.  A.)  on  Dr.  Hook's  misleading  statement,  171 
Cobbett  (Wm.),  "  The  Soldier's  Friend,"  6i 
Cocker  (Edward),  editions  of  his  "  Arithmetick,"  349 
Cogan  (Bp.),  of  St.  Davids,  9 
Cogan  (V.  J.)  on  Bp.  Cogan,  9 
Cogan  (Thomas),  authors  of  the  name,  157>  255 
Coincidences,  484 

Coins:  copper,  of  Geo.  III.,  1769,  127  ;  halfpenny  of 

1813,    123 ;     Irish,     158 ;     baronial,   207,    293 ; 

American  five-cent  piece,  286,  316 ;  of  the  Bijas 

Ytidhisthira  and  Vikram-Aditya,  467 

Cole  (Emily)  on  Bishops  that  have  been  Treasurer?, 

318 

Book-plates,  517 

Devonshire  (Duchess  of),  79 

Stone's  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  54 
Coleman  (C.  H.)  on  blessing  the  fishing,  349 

Popular  idea,  208 

Kadish  feasts,  248 

Truelove,  an  old  ship,  413 
Coleman  (J.)  on  SomerFetahire  folk-speech,  358 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  fly-leaf  note  on,  97,  255  ;  and  Less- 
ing,  164,  200,  276;  his  "famous  pun,"  228;  and 
Rabelais,  289,  319  ;  epilogue  to  his  "  Remorse,"  848 
Coles  (John),  1724,  169,  277 
Collector  on  an  oil  painting  on  copper,  388 
Colours,  party,  268 

Combe-Martin  a  Parliamentary  borough,  329 
Comber  family,  48 

'*  Commonplace  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,"  16,  95 
Common   Prayer  Book   of  the  Church  of  England, 

Epistle  for  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  268,  335,  495 
Communion  celebrated  in  a  black  gown,  409 
Comyns  of  Badenoch  and  Tynedale,  32,  94 
Conchology,  manual  on,  240,  392 
Constantinian  Order  of  St.  George,  349 
Constantinople,  dogs  at,  386 
Cook  (K.)  on  Colossians  ii.  18-19,  287 
Cooke  (A.  H  )  on  Schliem.inn  the  explorer,  232 
Cooke  (John),  the  regicide,  407 
Cookes  (H.  W.)  on  skeleton  of  a  giant,  167 

Lime  trees,  332 

Netscher  (Caspar),  507 

Wither  (George),  253 
Cope,  its  use,  126, 191,  249,  298,  438 
Bordeaux  (J.)  on  a  botanical  puzzle,  1 46 

Kalamanca  cats,  349 

Whimbrel,  species  of  curlew,  58 
Corlass  (R.  W.)  on  heredity  and  crime,  336 

Paupers'  badges,  347 
Comibh  font  and  Tau  Cross,  65 
Comub.  on  bell  inscriptions,  146 
Cornwall,  its  county  genealogies,  360,  380,  393 
Corrody,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  448 
Cosy,  its  etymology,  137 
County  histories,  273 

Courtney  (W.  P.)  on  Bowling's  "Autobiographical 
Recollections,"  70 

Mede  (Rev.  J.),  his  letters  to  Stuteville,  476 

Newman  (Dr.),  saying  in  the  **  Apologia,'*  98 

*'  Spalato  s  Shiftinga  in  Religion,"  56 
Cousins,  marriage  between,  427 
Cowdray,  its  sale  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  229,  257 


C.  (P.  P.)  on  picture  of  a  fracas,  837 

Admore  family,  515 
Cracknel  biscuits,  491 
Crack-nut  Sunday,  346 
Craggs  (J.)  on  poetical  analogy,  46 
Craven  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  106 
Crescent  as  an  emblem,  91,  175 
Cricket  in  France,  169 
Cricklade  Chnrch,  carvings  in,  72,  193 
Crime  and  heredity,  386 
"Crisis  "tracts,  14,  174 
Crispin  (^ilo),  his  pedigree,  25,  154,  293 
Critics  described,  114, 157 
Crokatt  family,  208 
Cromie  (H.)  on  picture  of  a  fracas,  395 

Sheep  led  by  the  shepherd,  376 
Crompton  (S.)  on  Richardson's  **  Clarissa,"^  101 
Cromwell  fiEunily,  445 
Crosfield  (T.)  on  Dunchurch  firs,  33 
Cross,  stoneing,  428,  456,  497 
Crossley  (J .)  on  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  327 

Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus,  246 

Wither  (George),  186 
Crosthwaite  (J.  F.)  on  Lake  Thirlmere,  469 
Crucifix,  a  curious  name,  127,  237,  51  <J 
Cryptography,  works  on,  169,  259,  312 
C.  (T.)  on  first  local  newspaper,  233 
Cumberland  (Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of),  129, 19S 
Cumberland  (pseudo  Princess  of).     See  Serves,}  ^^vj*^ 
Cupper  (H.)  on  "  Literary  Attractions  of  the  BiWe,"?? 
Curtis  (J.  L.)  on  the  title  of  Esquire,  34,  55,  114, 157, 

815,  450 
Curtius  (Sir  William),  noticed,  269.  814 
Curwen  (A.  F.)  on  "  Gowden  Vanitee,'*  433 
Custom,  curious,  at  Manchester,  446 
Cutlack  surname,  its  derivation,  329,  455 
Cutler  (A.)  on  William  Hone,  446 
C.  (W.  F.)  on  Lambert  Fowler,  9 
C.  (W.  H.)  on  English  names  ending  in  **  on,*'  346 
Cyril  on  ghost  stories  of  Lord  Grey  and  Scott,  187 

Marrow's  law  treatise,  108 

Name,  conjugal,  346 

Tattoo,  its  derivation,  286 

Vaccination  before  Jenner,  228 


D.  (A.)  on  carols,  491 

Therf  cake,  508 
D'Albanie  of  England,  a  title,  113 
Dalby  (J.  W.)  on  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  242 
Dame,  the  title;  451 
Damerose,  its  meaning,  29 
Damsel  as  a  Christian  name,  66 
Daniel  (Geo.),  his  residence  at  Islington,  329,  497 
Daniel  (Rev.  Wm.  B.),  author  of  "  Rural  Spo^t^"  2? 
Dante  (Alighieri),  English  translations,  365,  417 
Daphne,  picturee  of  her  transformation,  469 
Darwin  (C.  R.)  and  Goethe,  406 
Da  Souza  family,  48,  179,  518 
Dataler,  its  meaning,  846,  456 
Davies  (John)  of  Hereford,  his  "  Wit's  Bedlam,"  2('> 
Davies  (T.  L.  O.)  on  Only  for  Except,  236 
Davis  (M.  D.)  on  Hebrew  acquittance,  167 

Hebrew  deed,  287 
Dawson  (W.  F.)  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  4S7 
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D.  (B.)  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Beaconsfield,  108 
I>.  (B.)  on  Count  d' Albany,  28 

Temple  Bar,  466 
D.  (E.  A.)  on  Overly,  an  adverb,  475 

Schliemann  (Dr.),  the  explorer,  232 

"Turkish  History,"  473 
De  Bms  family  of  Glassonby,  123 
Debtors*  Discharge  Society,  149 
De  Canci  family,  Yorkshire,  427 
De9ay  (Philip),  temp.  1500,  227 
D.  (Ed.)onap8eudo.Chri8t,  488 
Deer,  antlers  of  the  red,  428,  458 
Defoe  (Daniel),  Whately  on,  185,  296 
D.  (E.  H.  W.)  on  Stone's  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  54 
De  la  Lippe  (Count),  his  connexion  with  England,  34 
De  U  Maine  family,  15,  157 
De  1a  Motte  (Francis  Henry),  the  spy,  68,  112 
De  Lessert  on  "Taking  a  salad":  **  Old  Harvey,"  269 
"  De  Liberorum  Educatione,"  an  old  book,  67 
Dellien  on  Robert  Duffield,  49 

Virginia,  U.S.A.,  298 
De  Montfort  family,  491 
D'Eon  (Chevalier),  Guillardet's  "M^moires"  of,  309, 

377 
De  Quinoey  (Thomas),  and  the  "John  Ball  Mag.;" 

108  ;  reference  to  Aldorisius,  369 
D.  (E.  R.)  on  Dr.  Nash,  128 
Derby,  its  pronunciation,  468 
Derbyshire  cottage,  Christmas  Eve  in,  481 
I>e  Kumeli  (Alice),  foundress  of  Bolton  Priory,  280, 

316 
Designations,  local,  226 
De  Sozier  family,  48,  179, 518 
De  StuteviUe  family,  447 
Devenish  family,  48 
Devil,  his  "  questionable  shapes,**  131 
Devon  provincialisms,  166,  295,  436 
Devonshire  (Elizabeth,  Duchess  of),  Gainsborough's 

portrait,  79 
Devotional  works,  156 
Deykin  (Samuel),  of  Carmarthen,  10 
D,  (F.)  on  Caupland,  its  meaning,  485 

Churchyard  (Thomas),  237 

Jacobite  squibs,  206 

Lait,  its  meaning,  236 

•*  Monkey  on  the  house,"  433 

Names,  books  on,  195 

Temple  Bar,  57 
D.  (H.)  on  Craven  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  106 
D*^*»*h  (M.)  onDe  la  Maine  famUy,  157 
D.  (H.  P.)  on  Dr.  Hook's  misleading  statement,  119 

Yermandois  (Counts  of),  398 
^'Dialogue  between  an  Aspirant  and  a  Professor," 

248,  856 
"Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory  with  the    Abbot    of 

Fondi,"  428,  472 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  engravings  of,  410 
Dillingham  (Dr.),   Master  of  Emanuel  Coll.,   Cam- 
bridge, 167 
Dinkel,  artist,  507 
Disembowelling,  punishment  by,  37 
Ditchfield  on  Parliament  of  Roses,  355 
Dixon  (J.)  on  "  Colt's  tooth,"  348 

Critics  described,  114 

Gray  (Thomas),  line  in  tiie  "Elegy,"  17 


Dixon  (J.)  on  Scry  of  fowls,  476 

Words,  their  misuse,  277 
D.  (J.)  on  obscure  expressions,  112 

N.imes,  books  on,  195 

Shakspeariana,  182,  262 

Syder  (cider),  use  of  the  word  by  Wickliffe,  464 
D.  (M.)  on  booksellers'  signs,  469 

Camels  in  Egypt,  157 

Cards,  pack  of,  496 

W,  its  misapplication,  155 

Hebrew  deed,  414 

Jewish  authorp,  31 2 

Jewish  marriages,  215 

Latin  as  a  universal  language,  132 

Russia  in  the  Bible,  56 

Watts  (Dr.),  his  Psalms,  409 

York  in  the  Talmud,  77 
Do:  "How  do  ye  do?"  497 
Docwra  (Anne),  author  of  "  A  Looking-Glass  for  the 

Recorder,"  &c ,  149 
Dodd  (Dr.  Wm.),   his  marriage,  12  ;  Gainsborough's 

portrait,  388,  475 
Dogs,  repelled  by  a  man  sitting  down,  48,  232,  394  ; 

at  Constantinople,  386 
Done  (Baron).     Kee  Sieges  of  Newark. 
Doran  (A.  H.  G.)  on  Mont  St.  Michel,  241 
Dore  (J.  R.)  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  266 

Prayer  Book  query,   268 
Dona  family,  128 
Dorsetshire  folk-speech,  44,  275 
Douglas  family  of  Dornoch,  187,  292 
Douglas  queries,  308,  471 
Drab  wash  (M.)  on  luck  money,  37 

Montfort  (Simon  de),  his  sons,  139 

Nine  men's  morrice,  218 

Stephen,  King  of  England,  76 

Toot  Hills,   138 
Droch  (S.  M.)  on  Bible  queries,  148 

Hebrew  alphabet,  188 

Hebrew  astronomical  query,  329 

Jewish  receipts,  297 

Job  and  petroleum,  127 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  the  Great  Pyramid,  66 

Tartarian  spiritland,  488 
Dredge  (J.  I.)  on  John  English,  D.D.,  1 79 

St.  Paul's  School,  135 
Dnimmond  (William),  his  ancestry  and  biography,  468 
Drury  (B.)  on  Sir  Drue  Drury,  393 
Drury  (Sir  Drue)  of  Holbie,  Knt.,  349,  303 
Dryden  (John),  his  death,  80 
D.  (S.  M.)  on  lottery  marriages,  215 
Dubois  (Card.),  M^moires  du,  416 
Ducking-stool,  Dutch,  126 
Ducking-stools  at  Leicester  Museum,  426 
Duffield  (Robert),  his  descendants  in  England,  49 
Dunchurch  fir  avenue,  33,  117,  218 
Dunhill  (Snowden),  highwayman,  and  his  family,  386 
Dunn  (E.  T.)  on  first  local  newspapers,  331 
Dunstan  (Abp.),  his  connexion  with  Mayfield,   268, 

354 
Diirer  (Albert),  heliotype  copies  of  his  etchings,  448 
Dutens  (Louis),  author,  300,  340 
Duval  (Denis),  the  highwayman,  Q^,  112 
D.  (W.)  on  the  Crescent  as  an  emblem,  175 

Mahomet  II.,  portrait  of,  216        -^  ^ 
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D.  (X.  P.)  on  the  plant  passerage,  873 

Dyce  (Rey.  Alexander),  his  biography,  327,  874 
Dyer  (Bennet),  his  family  and  biography,  7 
Dyer  (John),  poet,  34 
Dymond  (R.)  on  henddic  query,  268 

E 

^  final,  46,234,357 

E.  on  stoneing  cross,  456 
Ear-rings,  custom  of  wearing,  361,  453 
East  Anglian  sagas,  167 

Easter  as  a  Christian  name,  ^ 

**  Eastern  Question,'*  an  ode  quoted  od»  65 

East  Yorks  on  the  Bride  Stones,  483 

Ebor.  on  De  Cauci  family,  427 

Eboracnm  on  arms  at  South  KiWington  Churd),  249 

Gooseberry  smashers,  228 

Kegiment,  black,  396 
E.  (C.  J.)  on  Lady  Talbot,  375 
Ed.  on  Chic,  its  history,  261 

Christmas  serrice  for  gifb  of  a  manor,  486 

"  Quarterly  "  article  on  Lieut.  Allen,  406 

Bob  Boy  at  Newgate,  406 

Bobespierre  (F.  M.  J.  I-X  at  college,  806 
Edax  Yeritatis  on  trustworthiness  of  memoirs,  809 
E.  (D.  C.)  on  Apsley  family,  409 
Eddleston,  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  99 
E.  (Gr.  O.)  on  the  title  Esquire,  55 
Egypt,  camels  in,  157 

E.  (I.  D.)  on  Fleming's  "  History  of  England,**  409 
E.  (J.)  on  Folk-Lore,  284 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  ducking-stool,  126 

Fairs,  provineial,  269 

Maffled,  its  meaning,  446 

Southey  (Robert),  445 

Westley :  Marchant :  Coles,  169 
Eldon  (Lord),  a  buttress  of  the  Church,  447,  473 
EUot(F.  B.)  on  Rev.  Wm.  Harness,  254 
Elizabeth   (Queen),  quaint  line.s  on,  266 ;  panegjrrics 

on,  313,  394  ;  her  dress  in  1536,  367 
Elcee  on  Cheshire  dialect,  518 

Petre  (Strange),  392 

Stag=Cock,  478 
Ellis  (G.)  on  Peace  Festival  in  1649,  269 
Ellis  (R.  R.  W.)  on  coins  of  Ytidhisthira  and  Yikram- 
Aditya,  467 

Gaeco,  a  Portuguese  poet,  147 

N^nak  ^hiHh,  347 

Ogre,  its  etymology,  77 

Sengar  KMn,  207 
Ellison  (Henry),  poet,  51 

Elphinston  (James),  schoolmaster  and  translator,  20 
El  well  (Sir  John),  Bart,  3G9 
Elwes  (D.  C.)  on  Byron  and  Shelley  at  Geneva,  115 
Englisches  Feld,  near  Aspern,  877 
English  Dialect  Society,  8  SO 
English  (John),  D.D.,  of  Cheltenham,  67,  179,   359, 

395 
Englbhmen,  <-  tailed,"  326 
Engraving  of  a  German  magnate,  448 
Engravings,  pair  of  old  French,  468 
Engravings  on  brass,  395 

Epigrams :~ 

Balder  and  Maud,  237 


Epigprams  :— 

Ex  luce  lucellum,  478 
Greek,  imitated,  264 

Epitaphs :— 

Ashworth  (Charles),  at  Newton  Heath,  246 
Peiroe  (Thomas),  in  Berkeley  churchyard,  491 
"Their  coat-of-arms  a  quiet  life,"  &c-^  446 
**To  the  down  Bow  of  death/'  in  Youlgrave^ 
churchyard,  426 

Escheats,  printed  calendars  of,  468 

Esquire,  the  title,  33,  55,  114,  157,  256,  314,  450 

Essay  Club,  808 

Estoolet  (A.)  on  obscure  expressions,  113 
Outile,  its  meaning,  16 
Roman  inscription,  74 

Etonensis  on  St.  Peter,  was  he  married  ?  453 
Schliemann  the  explorer,  232 

Eucharist:  Eulogia,  344 

Eugene  (Prince),  anonymous  history  of,  208,  335^ 

Eulogia.    See  Eucharitt. 

Evans  (J.)  on  Boman  inscription,  486 

Everey  on  chess  query,  269 

E.  (W.  M.)  on  Bobert  Barkes,  printer,  69 

Executions,  Indian,  185 

Expressions,  obscure,  1 12 


F.  (A.  E.)  on  Abp.  Sharp,  295 

Faurffuc  (B.)  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  0,  368 

Fairs,  prorincial,  156,  269 

Falconer  (B  W.)  on  Francis  Fauquier,  56 

"FaU  of  Mortimer,"  167,  214,  231,  378 

Farewell  femily,  15 

Farewell  (Col.  John),  Gov.  of  the  Tower,  15 

Farr  (Edward),  editor  of  *'  Select  Poetry,"  429 

Father-in-law  for  Step-&ther,  206 

Fatherland,  origin  of  the  word,  469 

Fauquier  (Francis),  his  arms,  56 

F.  (C.)  on  "Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory,"  428 

F.  (Charlotte)  on  old  wife  pajringp,  77 

F.  (D.)  on  Cornish  font  and  Tau  Cross,  65 

Featley  (Dr.),  his  "  Ancilla  Pietatis,"  28,  94 

Federer  (C.  A.)  on  Mauleverer,  379 

Whitsunday,  its  derivation,  278 
F.  (E.  E.)  on  Shakspeariana,  385 
Feelings,  signs  of  expressing,  73 
Fen  =  Defend  or  prevent,  19  ;  the  reverse  of  "  Bups 

I,"  895 
Fennell  (J.  H.^  on  a  funeral  sermon,  353 
Fenton  (B.  D.)  on  portrait  of  Mahomet  ir.,  89 
Fergusson  (A.)  on  "  Goulden  Yanitie,"  336 

Harrogate  in  1731,  6 

'*  Next  the  heart,"  18 

Phrase,  mysteriouji,  408 

"  Questionable  shapes,"  131 

"BoisterDoister,"  387 

Witches  and  witchcraft,  202 
Ferrars  (Isabel  de  Yerdon,  Lady),  267,  315 
F.  (F.  J.)  on  May  game,  267 

Nagares,  its  meanine,  886 
F.  (F.  B.)  on  "Cry  matdies,"  491 
F.  (F.  W.)  on  loller  skates,  507 
Fiat  Jostitia  on  John  Dyer,  34 
Fiction,  its  history,  books  on,  189,  258 
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Fieldfare,  does  it  build  in  Britain  ?  286,  354 
Fiennes  (Celia),  her  "  Account  of  her  several  Jour- 
neys," 409 
^ennes  (Rev.  Pharamus),  Hector  of  Weston-sub-Edge, 

447,  473 
"Fifteenth,"  a  tax,  490 
"  ]^ed  for  alderman,"  its  meaning,  309 
Fiaher  (J.)  on  Acre  and  Furlong,  290 

Friends*  records,  53 

Glacier,  body  found  in,  57 

Hook  (Dr.),  his  misleading  statement,  172 

Tilth,  its  meaning,  198 

Will,  curious,  184 
Fishing,  blessing  the,  349,  434,  519 
Fiahwick  (H.)  on  "Answer  to  Dissenters*  Plea,"  129 

Church  Registers,  152 

Kalamanca  cats,  416 

Thornton  (W.  W.),  68 

Waring  crest,  427 
Fitz-Henry  (M.)  on  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  10 
Fltzhopkins  on  Mrs.  Siddon?,  163 
Fitz  Warine  barony,  447 
Five-cent  piece,  286,  316 

F.  (J.  C.)  on  the  Crescent  as  the  Turkish  device,  91 
F.  (J.  L.)  on  Wakefield  sessions,  1671,  846 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  local  designations,  226 

Monastic  term,  368 

Paisley  Abbey,  its  bell,  352 

Temom,  a  Yorkshire  word,  18 
Fleming  (Abraham),  his  "History  of  England,"  409 
Fleur-de-lvs  on  Dunchurch  firs,  117 
Flint  implementp,  Oxfordshire,  98,  326 
Fodder  of  lead,  37,  138,  438 
Folk-dirges,  100 

Folk-Lore  : — 

Cardiganshire  belief,  28,  97 
Cattle  plague,  charms  against,  143 
Christmas  customs,  486,  487 
Daffodil  superstition,  181 
Day  folk-lore,  45 
Dogbites,  cures  for,  465,  499 
East  and  Easter,  465 
EcHpses,  181,  414 
Fevers,  cure  for,  126 

Folk-speech  of  Dorsetshire,  44,  275  ;  of  Somer- 
setshire, 358 
Foreign,  45,  182 
Funerals  and  the  sun,  182 
Hooping  cough  cure,  465 
Indian,  465 
Kirk- wipe,  125 
Lettuce,  possessed,  125 
Luck  money,  37,  376 
Madness,  charms  against,  1 43 
Man  in  the  Moon,  263 
Market  money.     See  Luck  Money, 
Marriage  customs,  Nepalese,  504 
Major,  village,  97 
Nails,  white  specks  on,  126 
New  Year's  custom,  504 
Satisfaction,  signs  of,  155 
Sneezing,  108,  221,  284,  376 
Stumbling,  201 
Styes  cured  by  rings,  181 


Folk-Lore : — 

Tartarian  spiritland,  488 

Tea-leaves  and  visitors,  126 

Toothache,  charms  against,  143,  275,  377 

Venetian,  325 

Washing  day,  77 

Wedding  prognostic,  182 
Folk-Lore  Society,  298,  421 
**  Fool,  fool,  come  to  school,''  206,  434 
Foote  (Samuel),  Latin  versions  of  his  nonsense  tale,  366 
Forks,  early  silver,  338 

Forman  (H.  B.)  on  Mr.  Browning  on  Shelley,  277 
Forrester  (Sir  Mark),  his  biography,  347 
Fortibus  on  Rev.  Wm.  Leslie,  48 
"  Fortune  Teller,  or  Cup  Tossing,"  a  painting,  108, 

154,  174 
Foster  (P.  Le  Neve)  on  Acre  and  Furlong,  318 

Five-cent  piece,  816 
Fowler  (Lambert),  his  pedigree  and  descendants,  9 
Fowler  (T.)  on  arms  wanted,  408 
Fragaria  vesca,  its  wild  growth  in  England,  329,  456 
Francesca  on  Greenland  and  England,  288 
Francis  (J.  C.)  on  pen  from  an  angel's  wing,  357 
Frank  (Father)  on  Mandril,  its  meaning,  477 

Sheep  led  by  the  shepherd,  218 

Sheldon  Hall,  285 

Wordsworth  (W.),  descendant  of,  289 
Fraxinus  on  "  Sequel  to  Don  Juan,"  59 
Freelove  (W.)  on  devotional  works,  156 

Lucas  (Sir  Charles),  57 

Parallel  passages,  446  ^ 

"  Free-Masons  Surpriz'd,  or  the  Secret  Discovered," 

old  print,  107 
Free-thinking  tracts,  98,  350 
French  detenus,  1803-14,  268 
Freya,  her  grey  cats,  409 
Friends.     See  Quahers. 
Friswell  (H.)  on  "Sequel  to  Don  Juan,"  59 
Frost  of  1783,  &a,  227,  291,  437 
F.  (S.)  on  Newman's  "  Apologia,"  49 
F.  (T.)  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  214 

Sharp  (Archbishop),  1 87 
Fuller  (J.  F.)  on  Catherine  Henley,  257,  318 
Funeral  sermon,  curious,  224,  352,  496 
Furlong  and  Acre,  109,  150, 192,  289,  318 
Fumivall  (F.  J.)  on  Barow,  in  Brabant,  106 
F.  (W.  G.  D.)  on  Thomas  Bancroft,  228 


Gael  on  the  Corayns  of  Badenoch,  94 

Gainsborough  (Thomas),  his  portrait  of  Dodd,  388, 475 

Garcin  de  la  Garonne  family,  491 

Gamett  (Rev.  Wm.),  Rector  of  Barbadoes,  408 

Gamett  (W.)  on  Rev.  Wm.  Gamett,  408 

Gasco,  Portuguese  poet  of  Ceylon,  147 

Gatty  (A)  on  epitaph  at  Youlgrave,  426 

Tennyson's  *'  In  Memoriara,"  387 
Gatty  (A.  S.)  on  Cartwright  alias  Vicars,  47 

Scott  family,  30,  410 
Gausseron  (H.)  on  books  on  special  subjects,  258 

Fiction,  works  on  its  history,  189 

Henning's  "Theatrum  Genealogic,"  78 

Jewish  authors,  78 

London  to  Rome,  355 

Matches,  previous  to  lucifer,  94     /^^  i 
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Gdusseron  (H.)  on  Mauleverer,  its  derivation,  217 
Meneatrier  (C.  F.),  334 
Patina,  its  etymology,  16 
St.  Paul  and  Seoeca,  214 
"  Tableaux  des  Moeurs  du  Temps,"  32 
Travail :  Travel,  159 
Vermandois  (Counts  oOi  358 
G.  (C.)  on  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  516 
Scry  of  fowls,  294 
Snuflf  spoons,  497 
Genealogist  on  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  208 
Geneva,  Byron  and  Shelley  in  its  environs,  1,  23, 115 
Georgian  negro,  specimen  of  his  dialect  and  theology, 

505 
G.  (F.)  on  Diana  of  Poitiers,  410 
G.  (H.  S.)  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  arms,  72 
Esquire,  the  title,  55,  256,  450 
Heraldic  queries,  56,  166,  228,  254,  277 
Perrott  and  Sharpe  families,  369 
Russell  (John),  318 
Giant,  skeleton  of,  167 

Gibbon  (Edward)  and  Whitaker,  55,  116,  333 
Gibson  (J.)  on  provincial  circulating  libraries,  155 
"Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible,'*  233 
Shakspeare  (W.),  one  of  his  pall-bearers,  146 
Gibson  (John),  "  Psyche  borne  by  the  Zephyrs,''  287 
Gillet  (Mrs.  Margaret),  her  dramatic  writings,  2i7 
Gisa  (Bp),  his  autobiography,  108 
G.  (J.)  on  anonymous  works,  370 
Glacier,  hunflin  body  found  in,  38,  57,  138 
Gladstone  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.),  biographical  and  critical 

notices  of,  108,  215 
Gladys,  the  Christian  name,  217,  398,  436 
Glanirvon  on  Isolda :  Gladys,  393 
Glenn  (D.)  on  seal  impressions,  267 
G.  (M.  N.)  on  a  geographical  horn,  253 

Mottoes  on  bookplates,  258 
Gobeft  (John),  of  Coventry  and  Boswortb,  167 
Goethe  (J.  W.  von)  and  Darwin,  406 
Golden  Fleece  Order,  its  motto,  328,  375,  477 
Golding  (C.)  on  Holt  family,  36 

Shack,  its  meaning,  413 
Gomme  (Alice  B.)  on  burial  custom,  258 
Christmas  scraps,  483 
Toot  Hills,  478 
Gomme  (G.  L.)  on  Acre  and  Furlong,  291 
Kemble's  "  Saxons  in  England,"  449 
Pedigree  tracing,  73 
Piepowder  court,  248 
Gone  back=Dead,  226 
Gooseberry  smasher,  228,  414 

Gordon  (J.  F.  S.)  on  Scotland  and  the  Holy  See,  369 
Gordon  (Lady  Katherine),  the  White  Rosa  of  Scot- 
land. 381,  475 
Gosse  (E.  W.)  on  quotations,  188 
"  Go  to,"  the  ejaculation,  28,  94,  138,  195 
Gower  (A.  F.  G.  L.)  on  clocks  in  Spain,  477 

Hertford,  Berkeley,  Derby,  &c.,  468 
Grace  at  dinner,  48,  198 

Gray   (Thomas),  *'Even  in    our  ashes,"  &c.,  in  the 
"Elegy,"  17,  56;  "Awaits,"  58,  90;  and  Dante's 
"Inferno,"  166;  punctuation  of   first  line  of  the 
"Elegy,"  166  ;  its  first  publication,  212 
Grazebrook  (H.  S.)  on  Hallen  family,  55 
Green  (E.)  on  Thomas  Peirce,  491 


Green  (E.)  on  Rotherham  (Sir  Thomas),  i6S 

Weld  (Mrs.  Julia),  507 
Green  (J.^  on  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  505 
Greenfield  (B.  W.)  on  Bonvyle  fiimily,  430 
Greening  family,  327 
Greenland  and  England,  288 
Greenstreet  (J.)  on  "  NobUity  "  Roll  of  Anna,  203 

Scott  family  :  Abp.  Rotherham,  370 

Wenlock  (Lord),  his  heir,  462 
Gregory  I.  (Pope),  his  Dialogues,  428,  472 
Gregory  (A.)  on  a  royal  keepsake,  186 

Sunday  schools,  367 
Greive  (George),  man  of  letters,  29 
Grey  (Duncan),  Wilkie's  and  Bums's,  89 
Grey  (Lady  Jane),  her  birth,  28 ;  her  early  Hfe,  lU, 

276,  338 
Grey  (Lord),  his  ghost  story,  187,  237 
Greysteil  on  Freya's  cats  :  I'hors  goats,  409 

Term  wanted,  408 
GriflBnhoof  (Anthony),    author  of   "  Tlie  Maskers  of 

Moorfields,"  460 
Griffith   (W.  P.)  on  Metropolitan    Benefit  Sodetio' 

Asylum,  176 
Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  209 
Groves  (T.  B.)  on  Lapis  Lyncurius,  177 

Popular  idea,  299 
G.  (T.  E.)  on  old  proverbs,  164 
Guards,  their  officers,  and  Lord  North,  370 
Guido  (Reni),  his  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  407 
Guy  (R.)  on  anonymous  works,  149 

Churchyard  (Thomas),  331 

"  Dialogue  between  an  Aspirant  and  a  Professor,*' 
356 

Paisley  Abbey  bell,  308 

Pen  from  an  angel's  wing,  154 

Shakspeare  (W.)  and  the  Bible,  258 

Sbakspeariana,  104,162 

Words,  old,  with  new  meanings,  354 
G.  (W.)  on  fodder  of  lead,  37 

"  Go  to,"  the  ejaculation,  28 

"Semper  eadem,"  136 


Iff  misapplication  of  the  letter,  155;  an  before  it,  2"T. 

277,  314 
H.  on  the  title  of  Esquire,  33,  450 

.   Locke  (John),  307 
H.  (A.)  on  Sir  John  Elwell,  369 

Minnis=Mynnyd,  176 
Haarer  (Francis),  his  bookplate,  269 
Hafiz  on  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester's  daughter,  427 
Haig  (J.  R.)  on  witches  and  witchcraft,   202,  244 
Halen  (Don  Juan  von),  Narrative  of  his  Escape  fna 

the  Inquisition,  467 
Hall  (J.)  on  James  and  William  Byfield,  348 
Hallam  (Robert),  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  343,  415 
Hallen  family,  28,  55 
Hallen  (A.  W.)  on  the  Hallen  family,  28 

"  Narrative  of  Don  J.  von  Halen's  Escape,**  4*jT 
Halsham  family,  13,  239,  435 
Hamilton  (A.  H.  A.)  on  party  colours,  268 
Hamilton  (Lady  Anne),  her  "Secret  History,"  58,  9), 

227,  277 
Hamilton    (Lady    Emma)    and    Dr.    Graham,    15: 

Madame  Le  Brun's  portrait  of  her,  389 
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Hampden  (Jobn),  his  will,  460 

Hamst  (Olphar)  on  anonymous  works,  90,  ^19,  439, 
469 

Cornwall  coanty  genealogies,  393 

Hamilton  (Lady  A.),  her  "  Secret  Histoty,"  99 

Highwaymen,  books  on,  272 

Liibrarie?,  public,  299  ;  in  America,  305 

"  Things  in  General,"  14 

*«  Victim,  The,  in  five  letters  to  Adolphus,"  69 

Watt  and  Allibone,  296 

Watt's  •*  Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  151 
Hancock  (F.)  on  Folk-Lore,  45 
Hardy  (C.  F.)  on  E  final,  235 
Harington  (B.  C.)  on  churches  in  the  Middle  Ages,  135 

Holy  Week  :  Passion  Week,  216 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam,"  &c.,  14 

Prayer  Dook  query,  335 

Balegh  (Katherinej,  515 
HamcsD  (Rev.  Wm.),  his  writings,  254,  279 
Harrison  (Gen.  Thomas),  portraits  of,  197 
Harrison  (W.)  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  470 
Harrogate  in  1731,  life  at,  6 
Hawarden,  its  pronunciation,  229,  335,  477 
Haw-haw,  its  etymology,  336,  477,  518 
Hay  don  (G.  H.)  on  extracts  from  sermons,  415 

Witchcraft  trials,  297 
Hayes  (Sir  Henry),  his  abduction  of  Miss  Pike,  110 
H.  (C.)  on  glorious  first  of  August,  19S 

Brunswick,  Royal  House  of,  369 

Cecily  (Princess),  348 

De  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  27 

I>ouglas  queries,  472 

Puleston  family,  27,  155 

Talbot  (Joan,  Lady),  328 

Wales,  Red  Dragon  of,  474 

Woodroof  or  Wood  rove  families,  89 
H.  (C.  J.)  on  Milton's  MS.  letters  at  Vallombrosa,  117 
Heane  (W.  C.)  on  Perrott  family,  516 
Heard  (Sir  Isaac),  Garter  King-of-Arms,  328,  392 
Hebraico-Proven9al  songs,  205 
Hebrew,  the  name,  502 
Hebrew  alphabet,  queries  on,  188 
Hebrew  astronomical  query,  829 
Hebrew  deed,  ancient,  287,  414 
Heidegger  (Mr.),  his  invention,  508 
Heleigh,  co.  Stafibrd,  141 
Hemming  (R.)  On  Thomas  De  Quincey,  108 

Mottoes  on  book-plates.  111 

Parchment  deeds,  96 
Henbane,  a  botanical  puzzle,  146,  294,  378 
Hendriks  (F.)  on  Peace  Festival  in  1649,  314 
Henley  (Catherine),  her  family,  69,  145, 257,  318 
Henning :  "  Theat.  Genealo.  Henning,"  78 
Henri  IV.  of  France,  and  song  of  Jeanne  d*Albrct, 

208,  274,  377 
Henry  (J.)  on  Dunchurch  firs,  33,  218 

Grey  (Lady  Jane),  276 
Ilentage  (S.  J.)  oirl7th  century  MS.  sermons,  517 
Heraldic  :  Gules,  charged  with  a  chevron  arg.,  &c.,  56  ; 
Crest,  hand,  arm,  and  dart ;  motto,  **  Noli  me  tan- 
gere,*'  89, 186, 216  ;  Cross  engrailed,  surmounted  by 
a  band,  156  ;  Arg.,  chevron  sable  between  three  harts 
trippant,  168,  277 ;  Gules,  two  swords  in  saltire, 
&c.,  228 ;  English  royal  quarterings,  256 ;  Per 
pale,    gnles    and    azure,    nine   cross  crosslets   or, 


268,  379;  Dexter,  on  a  field  or,  a  bend  az.,  &c., 
288  ;  Wheel  surmounted  by  a  dragon,  849,  416  ; 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  sable,  three  cushions  in  feas 
between  three  stags*  heads,  &c.,  408  ;  Az.,  on  bend 
engr.  or,  3  martlets  gules,  447  ;  Az.,  a  bend  arg. 
between  crescent,  star,  and  crescent,  509 
Heraldic  book-plates,  collectors  of,  38,  79,  118,  158, 

178,  360 
Heraldic  queries,  147,  254 
Heraldry:  Sinople,  95,  153;  crests  with  coronets  at 

base,  209,  299 
Herbert    (Wm.),   translator,  of   Featley's    "Ancilla 

Pietatis,"  28,  94 
Heredity  and  crime,  386 

Herle  (Rev.  Charles)  of  Winwick,  Puritan,  328,  434 
Hermentrude  on  Basset  families,  247 

Bath  (J.  B.,  1st  Earl  oO,  his  wife,  447 

Berengaria,  consort  of  Richard  I.,  257 

Bretagne  (Marguerite,  Duchess  of),  423 

Douglas  querie?,  308 

Ferrars  (Lady),  315 

Henri  IV.  of  France,  274 

Inquisitions  post  mortem,  426 

Plantagenet  (Joan),  396 

William  de  Chabeneis,  268 

York  (Edmund,  Duke  of),  his  tomb,  443 
Herring  (Abp.),  his  arras,  491 
Hertford,  its  pronunciation,  468 
Hertfordshire,  swallow  holes  in,  508 
Hexameter  or  pentameter,  128 
H.  (H.)  on  Alexander  Knox,  254 

Picture,  old,  349,  477 
Hibemia  on  Lockhart  and  M'EUigot  families,  1 68 
Hie  et  Ubique  on  Than,  as  a  preposition,  77 
High  Borlase,  an  Oxford  club,  16 
Highwaymen,  books  on,  57,  271,  358,  378,  518 
Hills  (R.  H.)  on  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  269 
Hilton  (Jack  of),  his  New  Year's  Day  service,  504 
Hindley  (C.)  and  Mother  Shipton's  prophecies,  420 
Hirondelle  on  anonymous  works,  410 

Beaumanoir  motto,  188 

Bills  of  exchange,  G6 

Christie  family,  56 

Clements  (Gregory),  353 

Fairs,  provincial,  156 

Haarer  (Francis),  269 

Heraldic  query,  216 

Holt  family,  138 

Johnstons,  Scotch-Irish,  56 

Menestrier  (C.  F.),  207 

Mottoes  on  bookplates,  112 

Nares's  *'  Heraldic  Anomalies,"  469 

Paupers'  badges,  513 

Rabone  family,  227 

Speke  family,  36 

Tayleur  family,  198 

**  Touchbtone  for  Gold  and  Silver  Ware?,'*  3 ID 

Wales,  Red  Dragon  of,  474 
History  of  the  people,  184 
Hitch,  v.a.,  its  definition,  156 
H.  (J.)  on  colonnade  at  St.  Peter*8,  509 

Shakspeariana,  63 
H.  (J.  C.)  on  books  on  highwaymen,  518 

Turkish  orders,  415 
H.  (L.  H.)  on  Bidloy  portraU8^.13|^^  byGoOglC 
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(M.)  on  a  pack  of  cards,  388 
(M.  A.)on 


H.  {M.  A.)  on  Cat-in- pan,  its  meaning,  148 

Esquire,  the  title,  315 

Folk-Lore,  465 

Irish  and  Welsh  chorchep,  145 
H.  (M.  D.)  on  adverbs,  406 

De  Montfort  family,  401 
Hogarth  (Wm.),   catalogue  of  his  works,  285 ;  his 

lodgings  in  Lambeth,  289 
Holdsworth  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  68 
Holland  (R.)  on  lime  trees,  478 
HoUings  (H.  de  B.)  on  an  old  eograving,  448 
HoUinworth  (Rev.  Richard),  of  Manchester,  8 
Holmen  Clayel,  a  public-house,  116 
Holt  family,  36,  138 
Holyrood  House,  book  printed  at,  84 
Holy  Week  :  Passion  Week,  129,  175,  216 
Hone  (William),  lines  on  Buchanan*s  poems,  446 
Hoods,  foreign  academical,  68 
Hook  (Dr.)  on  the  worship  of  saints,  49,  119,  171 
Hook  (Rev.  John),  of  Basingstoke,  509 
Hooker  (Richard),  reference  to  a  story,  96 
Hoppesteres,  in  Chaucer,  301 
Horatio  on  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley :  name  of  Bysshe, 

441 
Horkesley,  Little,  its  church,  388 
Horn,  engraved  geographical,  89,  253 
Horse  in  mythology  of  Northern  Europe,  281 
Horsey  (J.)  on  Bishops  that  have  been  Treasurer?,  154 

8peke  family,  36 
"How  do  ye  do?"  497 

Howell  (J.),  terms  in  his  **  Familiar  Letters,"  118 
H.  (S.)  on  White  Rose  of  Scotland,  475 
Hubbard  (C.  J.)  on  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  116 
Hughenden,  its  pronunciation,  491 
Hughes  (C.)  on  Massys  of  Dunham  Massy,  295 
Hughes  (W.  L.)  on  works  on  cryptography,  312 
Hughs  (John),  Shakspearian  editor,  508 
Huish  (M.  B.)  on  Gaxton  Exhibition,  9 
Hume  (David),  letter  to  Dr.  Robertson,  105,  176 
Hunt  (Mr.),  translator  of  Tasso's  "Jerusalem,"  429 
Hutchinson  (Rev.  John),  circa  1734,  68 
Hutt  (A.  G.)  on  beating  the  bounds,  158 
H.  (W.  G.)  on  Turkish  orders,  289 
Hyatt  (W.  T.)  on  Hume  and  Dr.  Robertson,  105 

Kirkley  Hall  obelisk,  188 

Pope  (A.),  lines  in  Douce's  copy,  10 
Hymnology :  Lead,  kindly  light,  220,  238,  258,  299 
Hyndford  peerage,  dormant  Scottish,  429,  453 


Idonea  on  Church  Registers,  152 
Heraldic  query,  288 
Kershaw  (Edmund  Newman),  288 
Swiney  (Major  James),  89 
Htuladoes,  its  meaning,  209 

Ignoramus  on  Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  68 

lies  family,  387 

Index  Society,  341 

India,  Prince  of  WaWa  tour  in,  128 

Indian  executions,  185 

Indian  Folk-Lore,  465 

Indulgence,  famous,  386 

**  Infants  in  hell,"  &c.     See  Quotationi, 

"Infiints' Library,"  207 


Inglifl  (R.)  on  anonymous  works^  829,  410 

BeUamy  (B.  P.),  248 

Chudleigh  (Mary,  Lady),  247 

"Dorias,The,"  247 

GUlet  (Mrs.  M.),  247 

Parr  (Edward),  429 

Ross  (Miss  Anna),  329 

**  Royal  Slave,"  447 

Sparks  (Wm.  Presoott),  348 
Inquirer  on  Henry  F.,  Duke  of  Cumberlaad,  129 

Eldon  (Lord),  447 
Inquisitions  post  mortem,  426, 516 ;  printed  calendan 

of,  468 
Inspeximus,  charter  not  sealed,  449 
International  law  query,  508 
Inventions,  recent,  429,  474 
Irish  and  Welsh  churches,  145 
Irish  coins  before  the  Conquest,  158 
Irish  oflBcers,  list  of,  449 
Ischam  (John),  author,  515 
Isolda,  the  Christian  name,  217,  898,. 436 
Israelite,  the  name,  502 


J.  on  Folk-Lore,  45,  125 

Matches,  previous  to  lucifer,  93 

Satisfaction,  signs  of,  155 

"Toad  with  an  R,"  97 
Jabez  on  a  model  book-room,  366 

Dante,  English  translations  of,  417 

Harness  (Rev.  Wm.),  279 

Language,  a  deficiency  of,  427 

"Lunatic  "  and  "  Sore  vexed,"  505 

Milton  (John),  "The  grim  feature,"  187 

"  New  Republic,"  265 

Shakspeariana,  63,  64, 105, 163,  182,  428 

Tennyson  (A.),  "WiU,"  126 

Wild's  Nameless  Poem,  368 
"  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,"  earliest  edition,  490 
Jackson  (C.)  on  William  bkinner,  76 

Trigge  and  Henley  families,  69 
J^pkson  (J.  E.)  on  Thomas  Churchyard,  331 
Jackson  (J.  R.)  on  a  botanical  puzzle,  294 

Passerage,  374 
Jackson  (W.  F.  M.)  on  Isolda :  Gladys,  393 

Podmore  family,  515 
Jacobite  contrivance,  328,  375,  516 
Jacobite  squibs,  206,  276,  297 
Jacobites  in  Lancashire,  75 
Jakey,  a  small  frog,  208,  274 
Japanese  embassies  to  England,  888 
Jarvis  (C.  G.)  on  chess  queries,  495 

Red  dragon  of  Wales,  429 
Jaydee  on  the  blindworm,  376 

Fieldfare  :  slip  in  ornithology,  286 
J.  (B.)  on  "Liber  Niger,"  48 
J.  (C.  S.)  on  William  Joy,  49 
J.  (C.  W.)  on  heraldic  query,  509 
Jean  on  whipping-bo vs,  219 
Jeanville  (G.  de)  on  charms  against  toothache,  275 

Key  as  an  emblem,  131 

UmbreUas,  79 
Jebb  (J.)  on  Alexander  Knox,  191 
Jerram  (0.  S.)  on  "  Bothie  of  Tober-na-VacJich,"  4S5 

MUton  (John),  his  "  L'AUegro,"  71 
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Jerram  (C.  S.)  on  "  Boral  Sceoee/'  519 

Jew,  the  name,  502 

Jewish  aathora,  78,  310 

Jewish  receipts,  old,  167,  297 

Jews,  their  marriages,  49,  215 

J.  (F.  M.)  on  Browning's  •*  Christmas  Eve,"  277 

J.  (J.  C.)  on  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  108 

Orange,  its  divisions,  79 

Prints,  dAmaged,  76 

ParceU*B  "Dido  and  uSneas,"  365 
J.  (J.  J.)  on  blooming  of  varnished  pictures,  353 

Sunflower,  482 
J.  (J.  W.)  on  H,  aspirated,  207 

Kmlico:  "InPimlico,"  168 
Joan  of  Arc,  her  descendants,  8,  76  ;  some  English 

chronicles  on,  137, 173 
Job  and  petroleum,  127 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel)  and  Hannah  More,  35 
Johnstons,  Scotch-Irish,  56 
Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  frost  of  1783,  Ac,  437 
Jones  (Philip),  1680,  248 
Jones  ( W.)  on  **  No  great  shakes,"  184 

"Baining  cats  and  dogs,"  183 
Jonson  (Ben),  "  0  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  146,  252 
Jordan  (Mrs.  Dorothy),  the  actress,  167,  214,  259,  396 
Joseph,  story  of,  321,  374 

Joseph  (Emperor  of  Germany),  letter  to  the  Pope,  46 
Joy  (Wm.).  the  English  Samson,  49 
Jane,  the  *•  long  eleventh  "  of,  16 
J.  (W.)  on  St.  Peter  and  the  cock-crow,  265 


K.  (A.  J.)  on  Shakspesriana,  885 

Kalamanca  cats,  349,  416,  516 

Karkeek  (P.  Q.)  on  letter  of  Rev.  J.  Mead,  389 

Orange,  its  divisions,  38 

Bobsart  family,  393 

Witchcraft  trials,  255 
K.  (E.)  on  Damerose,  its  meaning,  29 

Ear-rings,  453 
Keats  (John),  passage  in  ''Ode  to  a  Nightingale," 

267,  316 ;  **0n  a  Lock  of  Milton's  Hair,"  369 
Keble  :  Kibble,  origin  of  the  name,  145 
Keepsake,  royal,  186 

Kemble  (J.  M.),  his  "  Saxons  in  England,"  449 
Kempis    (Thomas    k),    edition   of  ''De    Imitatione 

Christi,"  489 
Kennard  (D.  F.)  on  curious  use  of  words,  15 
Kennedy  (H.  A.)  on  Lord  Byron,  236 

Chess  by  telegraph,  276 

Chess  queries,  316-,  495 

Corrody,  its  meaning,  448 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  394 

Indian  executions,  185 

Stuart  (Lor^  Robert),  443 

Tasso  and  his  translators,  297 

Tilths  its  meaning,  379 
Kennett  (Basil),  1664,  36,  117,  257 
Kensington,  famous  school  at,  20 
Kershaw  (G.  N.)  of  Heskm  Hall,  his  descendants,  288 
Kerslake  (T.)  on  Cheek= Impudence,  496 
Kex,  its  meaning,  169,  454 
Key  as  an  emblem,  129,  177 
K.  (H.)  on  T!egner*s  "Frithiofs  Saga,"  105 
Kilion  family,  engravers,  447 


Kilmuine,  Irish  equivalent  for  Myny  w,  1 45 
King  (E.)  on  a  mysterious  phrase,  433 

Walwyn:  Tevant,  248 

Wolfe  (Gen.),  his  grandfather,  158 
Kingsley  (Charles),  quotation  by,  269 
Kingston  on  Bailey's  *' Dictionary,"  178 

Crack-nut  Sunday,  346 

Dataler,  its  meaning,  346 

Devon  provincialisms,  295 

Luck  money,  376 

Nursery  rhyme  book,  476 

Passerage,  808 

Truelove,  old  ship,  328 
Kinneir  (R.)  on  Cricklade  Church,  193 
Kirkley  Hall,  obelisk  at,  188 
Kitts  (J.)  on  Shack,  its  meaning,  413 
K.  (J.)  on  a  lost  passage  from  Brooke,  409 

Mother-in-law  for  Stepmother,  77 

Nepenthe,  Homer's,  316 

Words,  curious  use  of,  15 
Knight  (J.)  on  Massinger  and  De  Musset,  438 

Benneville  (M.  Constantino),  307 
Knighthood  :  Constantinian  Order  of  St.  George,  849 
Knox  family  genealogy,  289 
Knox  (Alexander),  his  biography,  134, 191,  254 
Kohler  (R.)  on  a  miraculous  pear  tree,  414 

Sermons,  17th  century  MS.,  517 
Koscziusko  (Thaddeus)  and  *'  Finis  Polonise,"  383 
Krebs  (H.)  on  "  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  439 

*'  Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,"  473 

Bussian  national  hymn,  515 

Trading  routes,  435 

Turkbh  orders,  415 
K.  (B.  S.)  on  Hawarden,  its  pronunciation,  335 
Kyme    (Thomas),    his    descendants.      See    Princess 

Cecily, 
"  Kjrng  Alisaunder,"  early  printed  editions,  69,  197 


A.  on  the  "Honourable"  Mrs.  Byron,  345 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  epilogue  to  his  '^Bemorse,"  348 

Jacobite  contrivance,  328 
L.  on  Kilion  family,  447 
Lady,  the  title,  451 
L.  (A.  E.  L.)  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  6S 

Cromwell  family,  445 

*' Monkey  on  the  house,"  433 

Montague  peerage,  889 

Newark,  its  sieges,  68 

Nottinghamshire  Christmas  custom,  486 
Laguerre  ( — ),  series  of  prints  by,  228 
Lait=S€ek,  10,  285 
Lake= Play  in  Yorkshire*,  159 
Lally  Tolendal  (Comte  de),  his  death,  493 
Lamb  (Charles),  panegyric  upon,  148 
Lambeth  Palace  Library,  180 
Lammas  Day,  its  Welsh  equivalent,  288,  356 
**  Lancashire  Memorials,"  79 
Lander  (Walter  Savage),  epitaph  on  three  dogs,  92 
Lane  family,  869 
Language,  a  deficiency  of,  427 
Lapine  on  the  long  tailed  titmouse,  278 
Lapis  LyncwnuSy  a  mysterious  stone,  177 
Latham  (Capi  Mathew),  his  gallant  coml^ct  at  APin- 
»»«"'*<'2  Digitized  by  Google 
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Latimer  (J.)  on  Bowring's  "Autobiographical  Recol- 
lections,** 70 
Latin  as  a  universal  language,  67,  132,  355,  493 
Latin  verse  in  Welsh  metre,  186 
Laugh  ton  (J.  K.)  on  Sir  Mark  Forrester,  347 

Wolfe  (Gen.),  his  grandfather,  88,  258 
Laws  (E.)  on  Presbyterianism  in  England,  210 
Laycauma  on  Lord  Byron's  friends^  475 

Mayor,  village,  97 
L.  (E.)  on  the  banners  of  King  Clovis,  509 

Leeds  pottery,  455 
Lean  (V.  S.)  on  " Cat-in-thepan,"  454 

**  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  119 

Hitch,  its  definition,  156 

Howell's  "  Letters,"  118 

"  Roister  Doister,"  214 
Lq  Boutillier  (J.)  on  American  postage  stamps,  2G6 

Five-cent  piece,  236 

"  Hebrew,  Israelite,  Jew,"  502 

Monteith  (Robert),  246 

Nepenthe,  264 

Raffaelle's  "  Hours,"  195 

Rosa  (Salvator),  185 

Songs,  Hebraico-Proven9al,  205 

Stewart :  Stuart,  226 
Le  Brun  (Madame),  her  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton, 

389 
Leeds  pottery,  409,  455 

Leibnitz  (Baron  de),  his  "Nouveaux  Essais,"  187 
Leicester  (Robert,  Earl  of),  his  daughter,  427 
Leigh  (Jared),  proctor  and  amateur  artist,  148 
Le  Loup  (Antoine),  artist,  228 
Leprosy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  401,  452 
Leslie  (Rev.  Wm.),  of  Barbadoes,  48 
Lessing  (G.  E.)  and  Coleridge,  164,  200,  276 
Letter,  original,  425 
Ley  land  family  of  Lancashire,  468 
L.  (F.)  on  Philothea  and  Pamela,  17 
L.  (G.  W.)  on  Leibnitz's  "Nouveaux  Essais,"  187 
L.  (H.  N.)  on  Lucas  of  Birmingham,  207 
L.  (H.  W.)  on  false  readings  in  Chaucer,  106 
"Liber  Niger,"  its  MS.,  48 
Librarians,  Conference  of,  299 

Libraries,  oldest    provincial  circulating,    155,    259 ; 
American  public,  805  ;  ancient  provincial,  325,  414 
Library,  a  spoiled,  188 
Lightfoot  (John),  naturalist,  129,  275 
"  Lilli-burlero-buUen-a-lah,"  words  of  an  old  song,  37 
Lilt,  its  etymology  and  meaning,  37 
Lime  trees,  great,  208,  332,  478 
Limerick,  account  of  its  siege,  121 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  the  Great  Pyramid,  Q6; 

Serle's  Gate  at,  491 
Lincolniensis  on  Werable  :  Remble,  57 
Lindabrides,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  9,  98 
Lindis  on  Isolda  :  Gladys,  217 
**  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible,"  89,  233 
Literary  hobbies,  324 
L.  (J.  E.)  on  a  Roman  inscription,  74 
L.  (J.  H.)  on  heraldic  query,  349 
L.  (J.  R.)  on  Dorothy,  Lady  Temple,  200 
Lloyd  family  of  Llwyn-y-Maen,  co.  Salop,  9 
Lloyd  (G.)  on  a  spoiled  library,  188 
Lloyd  (R.  R.)  on  **  Roister  Doister,"  298 
Locke  (John),  his  expulsion  from  college,  307,  356 


Lockhart  family,  168 

Lock-up  houses,  old  constables'  and  watdunen's,  368, 

514 
Londinensis  on  organ  of  St.  Dtonis  Backcharcb,  341 
London,  nobility  in,  1683,  345 
London  bankers  keeping  running  cashes,  209 
"  London  Gazette,"  its  early  issues,  9,  71 
London  to  Rome,  300  or  500  years  ago,  249,  356 
Longevity.     See  OeTiUnarianism. 
Longstaffe  (W.  H.  D.)  on  Bennet  Dyer,  7 
"  Lounger,"  the,  its  compiler  and  contributora,  409 
Lowe  (E.  L)  on  records  of  the  weathw,  ^07 
Lucas  family  of  Birmingham,  207 
Lucas  (Sir  Charles),  his  life  privately  printed,  57 
"  Lunatic"  and  "  Sore  vexed,"  505 
Luther  (Martin),  hia  wife,  491 
L.  (W.)on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  214 
'*Lyra  Apostolica,"  its  contributors,  233,  299,  473 
"  Lyra  Hibemica  Sacra,"  339 

M 

M.  on  mandril,  or  miner*s  pick,  186 
Mab  an  swallow  holes  in  Hertfordshire,  508 
Mac  Cabe  (W,  B.)  on  Carausius,  his  ,birthpl\ce,  43, 
84,  124,161,183 

Man,  Isle  of,  298 
McD.  (F.  von  H.)  on  international  law,  503 
M^Elligot  family,  168 
Mac  Ilwaine  (W.)  on  Cardan's  skull,  268 
Maclean  (Sir  J.)  on  heraldic  queries,  254 

Perrott  and  Sharpe  families,  458 
"  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  and  Niebuhr,  199,  355 
MacMorran  (A.)  on  Beef-eater,  its  etymology,  393 
Macray  (J.)  on  Goethe  and  Dante,  406 

**  Macmillan  "  and  Niebuhr,  355 
.      St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  213 

Strasbourg  Cathedral,  1 7 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  338 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  a  libel  upon  Pepys,  79 
Maffled,  its  meaning,  446 
Mag.  on  book-plates,  397 

Jacobite  contrivance,  516 

Scotland  and  the  Holy  See,  519 
Mahomet  in  flight,  288,  432 
Mahomet  II.,  old  portrait  with  a  rose,  89,  216 
M.  (A.  J.)  on  Beaumanoir  motto,  353 

"  Bothie  of  Tober-na- Vuolich,"  395 

Dataler,  its  meaning,  456 

Funeral  sermon,  352 

Lait,  its  meaning,  235 

Latin  as  a  universal  language,  493 

Shakspeare  (W.),  folios  of  1623,  78 

Temorn,  a  Yorkshire  word,  36 

Temple  Bar,  488 
Malcolm  (E.  H.)  on  "  Spectator"  on  «  Hudibras,"  IS 
Maiden  (A.  R.)  on  an  original  letter,  425 
Man,  Isle  of,  its  arms,  118;  its  history,  127,251,298, 

470 
"  Manchester  al  Mondo,"  153,  319 
Manchester  Church,  its  "  Old  English"  library,  61,  81 
Manchester,  curious  custom  at,  446 
Mandril,  its  meanings,  186.  295.  477 
Manuel  (J.)  on  the  river  Eddleaton,  99 

Mottoes,  198,  258 

Names,  books  on,  379 
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Maple  tree,  remarkable,  266 

Marchant  (William),  1724,  169,  277 

Margetson  (James),  Abp.  of  Armagh,  his  wife,  50S 

Mario w  (Christopher),  opening  lines  of  "Faustus,"  5i 

Marriage  custom,  Nepalese,  504 

Marriages,  lottery,  49,  215 

Marrow's  law  treatise  in  MS.,  103,  154 

Marsh  (J.  F.)  on  Acre  and  Furlong,  150 

Herle  (Rev.  Charles),  434 

Milton  (Christopher),  474 

Polar  guards,  83  . 

Scry  of  fowls,  147 

Shakespeare  (W.),  spelling  of  his  name,  41 

Shakespearian  or  Shakespearean,  273 

Shakspeariana,  83,  422,  503 
Marshall  (E.)  on  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  198 

Bible  queries,  317 

Bojks  on  special  subjects,  250 

*'  Burning  question,''  887 

*'Catin-the-pan,"  454 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  his  pun,  228 

Cosy,  its  etymology,  137 

Ducking-stools,  426 

Dunstan  (Abp.)  and  May  field,  354 

Eddleston,  the  river,  99 

English  (John),  D.D.,  179 

Feelings,  signs  of,  73 

Flint  implements,  98 

French  proverb,  516 

**Gutta  cavat  lapidem,"  &c.,  513 

"HighBorlase,"  16 

Highwaymen,  books  on,  272 

Hooker  (K.),  reference  to  a  story,  96 

Kennett  (Basil),  36 

•*  Lead,  kindly  light,"  238 

"  Long-lost  Chapter  of  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  490 

"  Lyra  Apostolica,"  478 

Matches,  previous  to  lucifer,   93 

"Melancholy,  as  it  proceeds  from  habit,"  &c.,  288 

"Si-tf/ov  dvofitjfiaraf  77 

Oxfordshire  flint  implements,  326 

Parallel,  345 

"  Pride  of  the  morning,"  878 

"Respice  finem,"  74 

**  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  447 

St.  Apollonia,  292 

St.  Pancras  and  perjury,  75 

St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  213 

*'  Senesco  non  segnesco,"  409 

Sermons,  early  17ih  century  MS.,  356 

Shack,  its  meaning,  127 

"  Thou,"  use  of  the  word,  116 

"Wigod  and  Milo  Crispin  pedigree,  25,  293 
Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  names  ending  in  "on,"  444 

St.  Peter,  was  he  a  married  man  ?  346 

"Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  511 
Martin  (Benjamin),  his  biography  and  portrait,  329 
Mary,  Queen  of  ScotP,  and  Carlisle  Castle,  348  ;  her 
furniture,  405  j   her  portrait  in  Hall  of   Scottish 
Corporation,  Crane  Court,  419 
Maasinger  (Philip)  and  De  Musset,  438 
Masson  (6.)  on  powder  pimperlimpimp,  58 
Massy  family  of  Dunham  Massy,  1 88,  295 
Matches,  previous  to  lucifer,  93,  298,  478 
Mathews  ^C.  E.)  on  names  ending  in  "  on,"  445 


Mathews  (C.  E.)  on  Naturalists,  note  for,  107 

Sun-dial  inscription,  186 
Matthews  (J.  B.)  on  cricket  in  France,  169 

Georgian  negro  dialect  and  theology,  505 

Highwaymen,  books  on,  272 

Jordan  (Mrs.),  397 

Sheridan  (R.  B.),  149,  395 
Mauleverer,  its  etymology,  217,  379,  517 
Maximilian  (Emp.),  his  device,  375,  396 
Maxmell  (Wm.),  his  trial  for  sedition,  327 
Mayer  (S.  R.  T.)  on  Ha  warden,   its  pronunciation, 
477 

Hughenden,  its  pronunciation,  491 

"Middlemarch,"  188 

Napoleon=i7roXXvwi/,  118 

Scottish  daily  paper,  first,  205 

*'  Silvery  tide,"  344 
May-games,  166,  267 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  the  monk  Basle,  328 

Beefeater,  its  etymology,  318 

Celtic  philology,  343 

Chic:  Chicane,  436 

Colossians  ii.  18-19,  452 

Names,  exchanged,  448 
Mayo  (C.  H.)  on  Hutchinson  :  Taylor,  GS 

Vermandois  (Counts  of ),  209 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  Watt's  *•  Bibliotheca  Britannica,' 

178 
Mayoresses,  Lady,  their  marriages,  289 
Mazagran,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  26,  76,  118, 

176,  234 
M.  (C.  C.)  on  Lindabrides,  its  meaningr,  98 
M.  (E.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Swinnerton,  295 
Meals  in  ancestral  times,  156 
Mede  (Rev.  J.),  his  letters  to  Stuteville,  389,  476 
Medweig  on  Prince  Caraccioli,  132 

Sheridan  (R.  B.),  his  Begum  speech,  437 
Memoirs,  their  trustworthiness,  309,  416 
Mendicants,  their  classification,  165 
Mene8trier(C.  F.),  his  works,  207,  255,  334 
Metcalfe  (J.  H.)  on  Musard  arms,  266 
Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies'  Asylum,  128,  176 
M.  (11.)  on  Holdsworth's  MSS.,  68 

Montigue  (Mr.),  the  bookbinder,  449 
Middle  Templar  on  the  title  Esquire,  314 

Memoirs,  their  trustworthiness,  410 

Piepowder  Court,  337 

"  Smashing  "  coin,  475 
"  Middlemarch,"  reference  in,  188 
Middleton  (A.  B.)  on  Duke  of  Buckingham,  236 

"  Cat-in-the-pan,"  454 
Miller  (J.)  on  "  Go  to,"  the  ejaculation,  94 

Mahomet  in  flight,  432 
Milton  (Christopher),  his  appointment  as  judge,  387, 

474 
Milton  (John),  his  editors,  46,  136,  318;  simile  in 
"Samson  Agonistes,"  53, 179  ;  the  **grim  feature," 
53,  137,  216;  scenery  of  •♦  L'Allegro,"   71  ;  MS. 
letters  at  Vallombrosa,  117  ;  and  Shakspeare,  168  ; 
sonnets  on  a  lock  of  his  hair,  369  ;  his  papers,  429 ; 
and  Scherer,  442  ;  concordances  to  his  works,  465 
MinniB=Mynnyd,  176 
Misaubin  (Dr.)  noticed,  254 
Misprints.     See  Printers^  arors. 
Mistletoe,  its  propagation,  487  ^^  j 
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M.  (J.)  on  Emperor  Joseph,  46 

Morris  or  Morrice,  169 

Kevolutions,  286 
M.  (J.  C.)  on  '*  Colt's  tooth,"  417 

Jacobite  contrivance,  876 

Picture,  old,  477 
M.  (J..F.)on  Lord  Byron,  417 

Pedigree  tracing,  73 

Severally,  a  misused  word,  26 
M.  (J.  J.)  on  Dr.  Misaubin,  254 
?J*  ^r'^:  ^'  ^-^  ^'^  ^®^'«  •  ^i>>We,  145 
Tur'  Vx      '  ^^  Oakham,  on  the  Wreak,  292 

Ti^'L^^  ^o^""®  ^  ^^^'*  portrait  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  389  ^ 

Mnemonic  calendar,  504 

Moir  (J.)  on  signs  of  feelings,  73 

Mobbre  (J.  B.  P.  de),  autographs,  39 

Mona  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  252 

Monastic  term,  368 

Montague  peerage,  389,  434 

Montague  (Mr.),  the  bookbinder,  449 

Monteith  (Robert),  "de  Salmonet."  216,  354 

Montfort  (Peter  de),  his  family,  139,  235 

Montfort  (Simon  de),  his  sons,  27,  139 

Montgomerie  family,  27 

Montgomerie  (L.  M.)  on  Montgomerie  iamUy.  27 

Moore  (Thomas),  Hnes  addressed  to,  165 

More  (Hannah)  and  Dr.  Johnson,  35 

MorfflU  (W  R)  on  Omladina,  its  etymology,  892 
Wilde  (R.  H.),  his  Nameless  Poem,  476 

Morgan  (Edward),  a  reputed  centenarian.  18 

Morgan  (R.),  1627,  his  famUy,  309 

Morphyn  (H.)  on  James  Vaux,  1626,  849 

Moms  or  Morrice  surname,  its  origin,  169 

Moth  on  Kex,  its  meaning,  169 

Mother-in-law  for  Stepmother,  77,  137 

Mottoes :"  Semper  eadem,"  20.   75.  119    136    177 

?88'  '41 '  -  >.ook.p]at^  II1/2V;  Bea'uinS 

188,  363 ;  of  cities,  towns,  and  royal  burghs,  198  ; 

of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  328,  875,  477 

Senesco  non  segnesco,"  409  »        »      •  , 

Mounsey  (A.  C.)  on  parallel  passages,  146 
Scotch  hereditary  ofiBces,  15 

Mountain  sounds,  mysterious,  38,  257 

M  ?R  R^'/n^T^-^'w  u'  *S^  ''"^''  214,  231,  378 

^i*  ;S'  ?*^  ^^  ^^^  Walter  Scott,  108 

5J«iV*  ^^'K^^^  Heleigh  and  Audley,  141 

MUUcr  and  Oesteriey's  "Monuments  of  Ancient  Art," 

Musard  of  Musarden  arms,  266 
"Musical  critic,"  a  corrupt  phrase,  89,  236 
Musset  (Alfred  de)  and  Massinger,  438 
M  (W.  M.)  on  book-plates,  517 

Leeds  pottery,  409 

"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  389 
M.  (W.  T.)  on  Aberdeen  puns,  86 

Coleridge  (S.  T.)  and  RabelMS,  319 

"Colt's  tooth,"  417 

Expressions,  obscure,  113 

Grace  at  dinner,  198 

Hexameter  or  pentameter,  128 

"Infants  in  heU,"  516 

Jordan  (Mrs.),  259 

Kex,  its  meaning,  455 

Lightfoot  (John),  276 


M.  (W.  T.)  on  Regiment,  black,  147,  396 

Schliemann  (Dr.  Henry),  48 

Westley:  Marchant:  Coles,  277 
Mystery,  solved,  506 

N 
Nagares,  its  meaning,  386,  438 
Nalsdn  (Rev.  John),  his  MSS.,  108,  193 
Names,  curious,  127,  218,  237,  266,  466,  516 ;  books 

on,  196,  879  ;  great  English  ending  in  "on,"  346, 

444 ;  in  "er,"  445 ;  a  conjugal  one,  346 ;  exchanged, 

448 
Names  wanted,  248 

N&nak  Sh^,  styled  Gadramoukha,  or  Mtikha^  347 
Nan&n  family,  472 

Napier  (G.  W.)  on  Cheshire  dialect,  319 
Napoleon  =  dTToXXvftfv,  118 
Napoleon  L     See  Bonaparte, 
Nares's  "  Heraldic  Anomalies,"  its  author,  469 
Nash  (R.  W.  H.)  on  lines  to  Moore,  165 
Nash  (Dr.  T.  R.),  quotaUon  from  Wood's  MS.,  128 
"Nativity  of  Christ,"  487 
Natural  or  lawful  son,  281,  387 
Naturalists,  note  for,  107 
Naylor  (H.)  on  Speke  family,  36 
N.  (C.)  on  sneezing Tolklore,  108 
Negro  of  Georgia,  specimen  of  his  dialect  and  thedogy, 

506 
Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  his  death  and  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  108 
Nepenthe,  antiquity  of  its  use,  264  ;  Homo^s,  316 
Netscher  (Caspar),  portrait  by,  507 
Newall  (G.)  on  critics  described,  157 
Newark,  Royalist  officers  at  its  sieges,  68, 97, 139, 199 
Newarker  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  116 
Newman  (Dr.  Henry),  saying  in  the  "  Apologia,"  49, 

98  ;  "Lead,  kindly  light,"  220,  238,  258,  299 
"  New  Republic,"  identity  of  characters  in,  265,  337 
News,  origin  of  the  word,  428 
Newspaper,  first  Scottish  daily,  205 
Newspapers,  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  9,  71 ;  first 

local,  72,  140,  153,  179,  232,  330 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  his  arms,  445 
New  Year's  custom,  504 
New  Year's  Day  service,  504 
N.  (F.)  on  King  Alfred  and  the  cakes*,  179 
N.  (G.  R.)  on  "Stone  butter,"  508 
N.  (L)  on  Indian  folk-lore,  465 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  "  Philisides,"  286 
Nine  holes,  the  game,  51,  218 
Nine  men's  morrice,  the  game,  51,  218,  238 
Nit//ov  avofitifiaTa,  palindrome,  77 
N.  (J.  F.)  on  an  *'  Inspeximus,"  449 

Lait,  its  meaning,  235 
N.  (K.)  on  British  race  of  kings,  817 
N.  (M.  J.)  on  the  "  Yellow  Book,"  309 
Nobility  in  London,  1683,  345 
Nobility  Roll  of  Arms,  the  Fifth,  203 
Nodal  (J.  H.)  on  King  Oswald's  death,  196 
Nonconformity  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  MS.  vol 

on,  187 
Norman  (W.)  on  blessing  the  fishing,  519 
North  (0.)  on  bell  inscriptions,  89 
"Cry  of  the  morning,"  275 
News,  origin  of  the  word^^S 
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North  (Lord)  ftnd  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  870 
North  (T.)  on  bell  inscriptions,  392 

Cards,  pack  of,  496 

"  Fifteenth  "  tax,  490 

Lock-np  houses,  514 

Mar^tson  (Abp.  James),  508 
Nottinghamshire  Christmas  custom,  486 
Noyember,  its  old  festivals,  459 
N.  (S.)  on  Jacques  Callot,  etcher,  88 

Fairs,  provindal,  156 
Nursery  rhjme  book,  869,  476 


O,  Anglo-Saxon,  368 

O.  on  a  pack  of  cards,  496 

Freemasons  in  general,  query  to,  107 

Jacobite  squibs,  297 

Names,  curious,  127 

Picture  by  L.  H.,  875 

Robin  Hood  Society,  878 

Squenches,  its  meaning,  175 

Sunflower  turning  to  the  suo,  376 
Oakham,  on  the  riyer  Wreak,  147>  292 
Oakley  ( W.)  on  "  Epistles  of  Clio  and  Strephon,"  88 

Pen  firom  an  angers  wing,  66 
0*Carolaa  (Turlough),  his  skull,  268 
O.  (E.  A.)  on  Alexander  Knox,  184 
O.  (F.  N.)  on  Count  d'Albanie,  897 
O.  (G.  D.  W.)  on  "  Lyra  Apostolica,"  299 
Ogre,  its  etymology,  77 
O.  (J.)  on  anonymous  works,  149 

Bookplates,  298 

Brooke  (B.),  lost  passage  from,  456 

"Fall  of  Mortimer,"  231 

Holyrood  House,  book  printed  at,  34 

Lamb  (Charles),  148 

Literary  hobbies,  324 

"Poetical  Essay  on  the  Te  Deum,**  Ac,  410 

*' Popular  Opinions,"  899 

"  School  for  Satire,"  153 

"  Soule*s  Solace,"  408 

Utopias,  bibliography  of,  IS 
Old,  as  a  term  of  depreciation,  46, 197 
Oldershaw  (C.)  on  "  0  slumber,  my  darlmg,"  219 
Oldham,  its  derivation,  460 
Olim  on  Sbakspeariana,  223 
Oliver  (Phil.),  artist,  187 

Omega  on  Winterhalter^s  portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  89 
Omhidina,  its  etymology,  286,  392 
Omnibus,  first  London,  66 
Only,  misused  for  Except,  186,  236 
Oracles,  poetic  allusions  to  the,  499 
Orange,  names  for  its  divisions,  38,  79 
Ordnance,  ancient,  490 
Ore,  a  local  name,  28 

Orlandi  (Giovanni)  and  Rodolfe  Stadler,  63 
O.  (S.)  on  Mahomet  in  flight,  432 
Oswald  (King),  pUce  of  his  death,  8,  196 
Otto  on  Catherine  Boria,  491 

Schonberg  (A.  and  J.  T.),  48 
Outile,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  16 
Overall  family,  207 
Overly,  an  adverb,  406,  475 
Owned = Recognized,  156 


Oxfordshire  flint  implementp,  98,  826 
Oxoniensis  on  Pilgrims'  Hatch,  108 


P.  on  King  Oswald's  death,  196 

Sharp  (Archbishop),  149 
Paganini  (Nicholas),  biographies  of,  809,  352,  411,  478 
Paget  (J.)  on  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Daniel,  28 

Hamilton  (Lady),  18 
Painting,  oil,  on  copper,  888 
Paisley  Abbey,  its  large  bell,  808,  352 
Paley  (Dr.  Wm.),  his  **  Clergyman's  Companion,"  9, 

75,  291 ;  "  Pigeon  Paley,"  608 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  obscure  expressionp,  118 

Sbakspeariana,  108 
P.  (A.  O.  V.)  on  King  Alfred  and  the  cakes,  68 

CalixtuB  IL  (Pope),  428 

Lindabrides,  its  meaning,  98 

Man,  Isle  o^  arms,  1 1 8 

"  Semper  eadem,"  75 
Papworth    (W.)    on   Associated    Artists   in    Water 

Colours,  408 
Parallel  passages,  146,  246,  845,  446 
Parchment  deeds,  cleaning,  9,  96 
Parish  registers,  stealing,  106 
Parkin  (J.)  on  prime  road,  223 

''Semper  eadem,"  259 

Sile,  its  meaning,  818 

Willot  of  Derby,  809 

Witword  :  Caupland,  299 
Parliament  of  Roses,  855 
Parochus  on  ParseFs  "  Liturgia,"  148 
Parsel  (Thomas),  his  **  Liturgia,"  148 
Party  colours,  268 
Passerage,  varieties  and  properties  of  the  plant,  808,. 

873 
Paasingham  (R.)  on  meals  in  ancestral  times,  15  G 

R^icides,  their  descendants,  118 
Passion  Week  :  Holy  Week,  129, 175,  216 
*'  Paston  Letters,"  curious  passage  in,  8 
Paterson  (A.)  on  "  Monkey  on  the  house,**  433 

NewB^pers,  first  local,  158,  330 
Paterson  (James),  "  Pietas  Londinensis,"  2S7 
Patina,  its  etymology,  16 
"  Pfttrick*s  Day,"  Irish  national  air,  209 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  Carausius,  British  sovereign,  16 

Christmas  customs  at  Carrickfergus,  487 

Deer,  antlers  of  red,  423 

Horn,  geographical,  89 

Japanese  proverb,  408 

Le  Loup  (Antoine),  228 

OUver  (Phil.),  187 

Paupers'  badges,  513 

Toys  sent  for  Prince  George,   488 
Paulet  pedigree,  29,  185 
Paupers,  their  badges,  847,  513 
P.  (0.  E.)  on  '*  Third  Part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^* 

469 
Peace  Festival  in  1649,  269,  314 
Peacock  (E.)  on  Eucharist :  Eulogia,  844 

Farewell  family,  15 

Hallum  (Robert),  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  415 

Henbane,  a  botanical  puzzle,  294 

<<  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  490 

Newark,  sieges  of,  189, 199  ^^  j 
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Peacock  (B.)  on  Kegiment,  black,  276 
Peacock  (Mabel)  on  Lord  Byron,  417 

Clements  (Gregory),  353 

Kex,  its  meaning,  i5i 

Sile,  its  meaning,  138 

Stag=Cock,  298 
Pear  tree,  miraculous,  328,  414 
Pearce  (J.)  on  *'  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Sages,"  37 
Pedigree  tracing,  73 
Pedigrees  and  pedigree  makers,  5 
Peers,  their  signatures,  38 
Peirce  (Thomas),  mayor  of  Berkeley,  491 
Pen  from  an  angel's  wing»  66,  154,  337,  357 
Penderel-Brodhurst  (J.)  on  books  on  highwaymen,  57, 

858 
Pengelly  (W.)  on  cages  for  scolds,  267 

Combe-Martin,  N.  Devon,  329 

Fieldfare,  does  it  build  in  Britain  ?  354 

Fishing,  blessing  the,  434 

Mahomet  in  flight,  432 

Names  ending  in  **  er,"  445 

Natural  son,  337 

Old,  as  a  term  of  depreciation,  46 

Penzance  as  a  Parliamentary  borough,  29 

Quickbeam=Mountain  ash, '386 

Sile,  its  meaning,  138 

Stag=  Game-cock,  226 
Penzance  as  a  Parliamentary  borough,  29,  70 
Pepys'  Island,  accounts  of,  508 
Pepys  (Samuel),  libel  upon,  79 
Percy  (C.)  on  Snow,  a  vessel,  428 
Perratt  (G.)  on  Devon  provincialisms,  166 

"  L'appetit  vient  en  mangeant,"  292 

Napoleon  I.,  his  emblem  of  bees,  354 

Pen  from  an  angel's  wing,  337 

Poet  to  the  City  of  London,  274 
Perrott  family,  369,  458,  516 
Petre  (Strange),  genealogist,  289,  392 
Petrus  on  British  race  of  kings  and  queens,  516 

Irish  officers,  449 

Title  of  Prince,  the,  256 
Peuesy  :  "Pastum  sepale,"  288,  356,  518 
P.  {Q.)  on  a  loyal  relic,  66 
P.  (G.  D.)  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  tour  in  India,  128 

York  (Edward,  Duke  of),  192 
P.  (H.)  on  a  black  regiment,  276 
Philadelphia  in  1777-8,  British  soldiers  buried  in,  444 
Phillimore  (Mr.),  the  actor,  508 
PhiUimore  (W.  P.  W.)  on  a  coin  of  George  III.,  127 

Parchment  deeds,  96 

Phillimore  the  actor,  508 
Phillips  (Edward  and  John),  Milton's  nephews,  108, 

154 
Phillips  (J.  H.)  on  Scottish  statutes,  348 
Phillips  (W.)  on  George  Daniel,  497 

••Fall  of  Mortimer,"  378 

Jordan  (Mrs.),  actress,  396 

Williams  (J.  Lionel),  477 
Philothea,  a  mistake  for  Philoclea,  17 
Phrase,  mysterious,  408,  433 

Pickford  (J.)  on  "Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,"  8S, 
198,  435 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  97 

"Epics  of  the  Ton,"  430 

Hogarth  (W.),  catalogue  of  his  works,  285 


Pickford  (J.)  on  Mauleverer,  its  derivation,  217 

Pilgrims' Hatch,  234 
Picton  (J.  A.)  on  Acre  and  Furlong,  109 

Agglestone,  Dorsetshire,  501 

Rob  :  Robe  :  Rubbish,  423 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  on  the  use  of  the  cope,  191 

Shakspeariana^  104 

Thor,  great  Stone  of,  364 

Whitsunday,  212 

Whitsunday  :  Whitsuntide,  2 
Picture,  of  a  fracas  at  an  exhibition,  308,  337,  395 ; 

old,  by  L.  H.,  849,  375,  477 
Pictures,  blooming  of  varidshed,  268,  353,  511 
Piepowder  court,  its  origm,  248,  337 
Pier,  the  first,  and  who  built  it,  407 
Pierotti  (G.D.),  "II  Giardino  del  Pamaao,"  506 
Piesse  (H.  W.  D.)  on  previous  to  lucifer  matchee,  93 
Pigott  (W.)  on  Cartwright  cUias  Vicars,  99 

Heraldic  query,  136 
Pilgrims'  Hatch,  Essex,  its  derivation,  1  OS,  234 
Pilling  (Ralph),  noticed,  415 
Pimlico  :  "  In  Pimlioo,"  its  meaning,  16S 
Pin  games,  504 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Sir  Drue  Drury,  349 

Vermandois  (Counts  of),  293 

Woodroof  family,  236 

Wyville  baronetcy,  88 

Yorkshire,  oldest  man  in,  144 
Pius  IX.  (Pope),  his  life  lengUiened  by  a  woman,  469 
P.  (J.  B.)  on  blooming  of  varnished  picture^,  512 

Bunyan  (John)  on  the  spiritual  body,  2^6 

"Cry  of  the  morning,"  275 

Maple  tree,  remarkable,  266 

Printing,  early,  309 

Sunflower,  348 

Wales,  early  worship  of  Jesus  in,  246 
P.  (J.  C.)  on  Folk-Lore,  126 
P.  (J.  J.)  on  Greening  family,  827 

Wallis  (Ralph),  388, 494 
Place,  the  word,  106 
Place-names  endmg  in  -lington,  437 
Plantagenet  (Edith),  in  Scott's  "Talisman,"  228,  39:* 
Plantagenet  (Joan).    See  Lady  Talbot, 
Play :  Yorkshire  for  "To  play,"  159 
Pliny,  his  doves,  219 

Plymley  (Rev.  J.),  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  120 
P.  (M.)  on  Fen  :  Fend,  19 

Fodder  of  lead,  438 

"  Haw-haw  "  477 

Shakspeare(V.):«Dub,"  395 
Pocock  (C.  J.)  on  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  26 

Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  65 
Podmore  family,  849,  515 
Poe  (Edgar  A.)  a  plagiarist,  115 
Poem,  s^itious,  327 
Poems  on  towns  and  countries,  194 
Poet  to  the  City  of  London,  274 
Poetical  analogy,  46 
Poets,  living  English,  444 
Polar  guards,  83 

Pollok  (Robert),  author  of  "  The  Course  of  Tune,"  235 
Ponsonby  (G.)  on  mottoes  on  book-platee,  111 
Ponsonby  (H.  F.)  on  antlers  of  the  red  deer,  458 

De  la  Lippe  (Count),  34 

St.  George,  447  r^  t 
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Ponaonby  (H.  F.)  on  Wales,  Red  Dragon  of,  618 

Windsor  Castle,  sallyport  at,  473 
Pope  (Alexander),  verses  in  Donee's  copy  of  "  Essay 

on  Man,"  10 
Popular  idea,  208,  299 
Postage  stamps,  American,  266  ;  use  for  defaced,  506 
Potatoes,  their  Scriptural  prohibition,  9 
Potter  (G.)  on  Cocker's  "  Arithmetick,"  349 
Pottery,  Leeds,  409,  455 
Potts  (W.  J.)  on  Axtell  family,  14 

British  soldiers  buried  in  Philadelphia,  444 

"Crisis  "tracts,  174 

Harrison  (Gen.  Thomas),  197 

Mountain  sounds,  mysterious,  38 

Pownall  (Gov.  Thomas),  497 

Sicily,  arms  of,  158 

Whalley  (E.),  the  regicide,  177 

Wyvill  baronetcy,  496 
Powder  pimperlimpimp,  its  meaning,  58 
Pownall  (Gov.  Thomas),  111,  258,  497 
Poynings  (Hugh  de),  his  marriages,  78,  97 
P.  (P.)  on  arms  in  South  Kilvington  Church,  353 

Balderdash,  237 

Forks,  silver,  388 

Heraldic  queries,  254 

Sile,  its  meaning,  318 

Wild  cattle  in  England,  187 
P.  (R.)  on  the  signatures  of  Peers,  38 
Presbyterianism  in  England,  1646-60,  47,  210 
Price  (Dr.),  alchemist,  228,  296 
Price  (F.  G.  H.)  on  London  bankers,  209 
Price  (J.  E.)  on  Pliny's  doves,  219 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Rodolfe  Stadler  and  Orlandi,  63 

Turkish  orders,  518 
Prime  road,  its  meaning,  228,  317 
Prince,  the  title,  96, 139,  256 
Print,  anonymous,  228 
Printers'  errors,  126 
Printing,  early,  809 
Prints,  damaged,  76 
Proverbs,  some  old,  164 

Proverbs  and  Phrases:— 

Burning  question,  387 

Cat  in  the  pan,  148,  454,  520 

Colt's  tooth,  348,  417,  478 

Cry  matches,  491 

Ciy  of  the  morning,  129,  275,  878,  396 

Duty:  Doing  duty,  348 

Every  bullet  has  its  billet,  68 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  119,  391 

Finis  Polonise,  383 

Gntta  cavat  lapidem,  &c.,  513 

Heart :  Next  the  heart,  18,  137 

II  n'y  a  maison  ny  maisonette,  406,  516 

Incidit  in  Scyllam,  14 

Japanese,  408 

L'appetit  vient  en  mangeant,  292 

Leap  in  the  dark,  237 

Long-headed  =  Clever,  889 

Midnight  oil,  491 

Monkey  on  the  house,  289,  433 

O  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  &c.,  49,  98 

Old  Harvey,  269 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,  509 


Proyerbs  and  Phrases : 

Philosophy  is  the  mother  of  the  sciences,  448 

Pity  is  akin  to  love,  509 

Pride  of  the  morning.     See  Cry  of  the  morning. 

Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  deraentat,  449 

Raining  cats  and  dogs,  183 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  447 

Shakes  :  No  great  shakes,  184 

Smothered  in  the  loode  and  worried  in  the  hose, 
408,  433 

Taking  a  salad,  269 

Tattering  a  kip,  508 

Toad  with  an  R,  97 

Without  phosphorus,  no  thought,  226 
P.  (R.  W.  C.)  on  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  293 
Prynn  (William),  of  Cheltenham,  207,  279,  517 
P.  (S.)  on  **Kari  the  Martyr,"  479 

St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  368 
Psalms,  metrical,  collections  of,  324 
"  Psyche  borne  by  the  Zephyrs,"  287 
Pudsey  family  of  Bolton-in-Bolland,  34 
Puleston  family  of  Emral,  27,  97,  155 
Pullas,  its  meaning,  248,  374 
Purcell  (Henry),  '*  Dido  and  ^neas,"  3C5 
P.  (W.  D.)  on  Thomas  ArundelJ,  208 
P.  (W.  H.)  on  lucifer  matches,  298 
Pyramid,  Great,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Q(i 


Quakers,  their  records,  53 

**  Quarterly  Review,"  article  on  Lieut.  Allen's  claim, 

406 
Queensberry  (William,  1st  Duke  of),  his  letters,  10, 

69,  110,  172 
"  Questionable  shapes,"  131 
Quickbeam=Mountain  ash,  386,  475 
Quivis  on  "Every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  63 
"0  slumber,  my  darling,"  127 

Quotations  :— 

All  things  change,  but  Thou  dost  not,  449 

Amphibious  wretches,  470,  498 

An  idler  in  the  land,  249,  399 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim,  69,  99 

And  never  once  possess  our  souls,  169,  199 

Be  the  day  weary  or  be  the  day  long,  479 

Before  a  hunter  tracked  the  wood,  470 

Before  my  face  my  handkerchief  I  spread,  90,  119 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  men,  879 

Bring  me  the  flowers,  let  them  kiss  me,  109 

Byzantine  boast !  that  on  the  sod,  380,  439 

Cheer  thee,   my  heart;   thy  life  shall  have  a 

crowning,  29 
Come  in  any  shape,  330 
Come  Sheapheards  deck  your  beds,  188,  219 
Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns,  69 

99 
Cum  talis  sis  utinam  noster  esses,  229 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  809 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men,  309 
Father  of  light,  to  thee  X  call,  49,  80,  99 
For  men  will  break,  in  their  sublime  despair,  90 
Gladdener  of  a  thousand  hearths,  29 
Go  thy  ways,  209 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  320 
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Quotations  :— 

Hffio  Uas  hio  apex  sapientitt,  188 

He  kicked  me  downstairs  with  such  wonderfal 

grace,  109 
He  loyeid,  and  would  have  taken,  150 
He  *8  a  slave  who  dare  not  be,  90, 120 
Hercules  beat  Hart  o'  Greece,  90,  120 
His  angling-rod  was  made  of  sturdy  oak.  370, 

899,  489 
Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  purple,  209,  280 
I  do  not  blame  thee  (thus  the  lung  replied),  209 
I  have  a  love  so  faire,  188,  219 
I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair,  19 
I  have  waked  the  Winter's  Nights^  188,  220 
I  heard  a  little  bird  sing,  449 
I  sicken  with  a  sad  disease,  10 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride,  229,  259 
Immortal  Hero  1  all  thy  foes  o'ercome,  209,  240 
Incipe  :  dimidium  faoti  est,  coepisse,  129,  159 
Infants  in  hell  but  a  span  long,  516 
It  is  better  to  be  a  lion  among  a  herd  of  stags, 

449 
It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute,  229,  259 
It  is  the  one  great  woe  of  life,  850,  899 
Knowing  each  germ  of  life  He  gives,  269 
Knowledge  is  the  hill  which  few  may  hope  to 

climb,  129,  159 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire,  889, 

419 
Life  is  a  dream ;  and  is  it  come  to  this  T  90 
Lord  Erskine,  at  woman  presuming  to  rail,  10, 

88,59 
Lord  of  himself,  480 
Lupus  est  homini  homo,  19,  52, 133 
Moscow's  shining  wastes  of  snow,  509 
My  Mistris  sings  no  other  song,  188,  219 
I^ature,  an  infinite,  unfeeling  power,  389 
Nee  tecum  possum  vivere,  neo  sine  te,  29,  59 
No  man  can  gather,  209 
No  servile  doctrines  such  as  Power  approves, 

90 
Nos  prdtres  ne  sent  pas  oe  qn'un  vain  peuple 

pense,  889,  419 
Not  a  sigh,  nor  a  groan,  nor  a  tear,  449 
Not  merely  a  crime,  but  a  blunder,  889 
Obedience  is  greater  than  freedom,  449 
Oh,  blessed  health,  29,  59 
Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifioo,  509 
Passing  away  is  written  on  the  world,  179,  239 
Perdere  substantiam  propter  accidentiam,  128 
Perturbabantur  Constantinopolitani,  140,  176 
Pretty  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms,  480 
<^ui  que  tu  sois,  voici  ton  maltre,  269,  319 
Remember  Milo*s  end,  249,  899,  439 
Kespice  finem,  74 
Sanctus  Ivo  erat  Brito,  49,  99 
Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,  470,  519 
Set  now  your  sweetheart  upon  a  bench,  188,  220, 

418 
Sir  Edward  NowePs  delight,  188,  219 
That  bootless  host  of  high-bom  beggars,  90, 199 
The  Alps,  the  Alps,  the  glorious  Alps,  90 
The  anchor 's  weighed,  the  sails  un&rled,  49 
The  broad-breasted  rock,  209 
The  fairest  Nymph  those  VaUeis,  188,  219 


Quotations  :~ 

The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admire,  29, 

59 
The  longest  dav  the  year  shall  see,  470 
The  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem,  79 
Their  coatK>f-arms  a  quiet  life,  446 
Then  comes  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain,  29,  59 
There  is  a  drummer  with  a  gnsly  hand,  509 
Thou  too,  Dalhoune,  mighty  God  of  War,  90, 119, 

159 
Though  sprightly  Sappho    force   our   love    or 

praise,  169 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  49,  80,  399 
Through  the  journey  of  life  ever  lead  as,  449 
Tm  the  pillars  and  clefts  of  the  granite^  150 
Tinsel-slippered,  49,  80 
Tis  our  time's  curse,  29 
To  rule  o'er  freemen  should  themsdves  be  free, 

409.  456 
To  see  good  com  npon  the  rigs,  430,  479 
To  see  Uiose  eyes  I  priie  above  mine  own,  209 
Too  fair  for  praise,  too  modest  to  believe  it,  449 
Too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind,  10,  88 
Toujours  perdrlz,  449 
Twas  a  youthful  knight,  188,219 
Twas  at  Badajos  one  evening,  169 
*Twas  ever  so !  'twas  ever  so  !  69,  139 
Tyrol's  mountain  slopes,  509 
Ubi  lapsus  t  quid  feci !  150 
Une  maison  joyeuse,  49 

Was  Bommelslire  so  pretty  a  play,  188,  220,  240 
What  ?  Have  I  found  the  common  herd,  49 
What  if  a  daye  or  a  moneth  or  a  yeare,  188,  219, 

220 
What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  1  188,  220,  280, 

819.  379 
What  rends  the  temple's  vail  ?  249 
What  thouffh  my  cates  be  poor,  319 
When  Daphne  did  from  Phoebus  fly,  188,  219 
When  each,  by  curs'd  cabals  of  women,  850,  399 
When  eastern  skies  are  tinged  with  red,  109 
Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech,  10, 38 
Where  such  fairies  once  have  danced,  389 
Wherever  we  place  our  foot,  we  tread  upon  a 

history,  430,  479 
Why  grudge  them  lotus-leaf  or  laurel,  370,  399 
Why  shonld  honesty  fly  to  some  safer  retreat,  480 
Why  should  we  monuments  supply,  389 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve,  209, 
399 


B.  (A.)  on  Cardiganshire  belief,  28 

Chic,  its  derivation,  458 

Isolda :  Gladys,  217 

Oswald  (King),  8 
Rabelais  (Francis)  and  Shakspeare^  163 
Rabone  family,  227 
Radish  feasts,  248,  355 
Raffling  for  Bibles  in  church,  106 
Railton  (L.)  on  paupers*  badges,  513 

Sunflower  turning  to  the  sun,  497 
Railways  a  "judgment "  on  innkeepers,  29 
Ralegh  (Elatherine),  mother  ^-Sir  Walter,  309,  515 
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E«mage  (C.  T.)  on  Douglas  family  of  Dornoch,  292 
Poem,  seditiouB,  827 

Qoeensbeny  ( Wm.,  firel  Duke  of),  10,  69, 110, 172 
Eandolph  (E.)  on  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
409 
Bandolph  (Edward),  48 
Randolph  (Edward),  Ump.  Queen  Eliz.,  48 
Randolph  (H.)  on  lon|^-taiIed  titmouse,  117 
Raphael  (S.),  his  *<  Bours,"  195 
Batcli^  (T.)  on  British  race  of  kings  and  queens,  169 
Christmas  Eye  In  a  Derbyshire  cottage,  481 
FolkLore,  182 

"  Fool,  fool,  come  to  school,'*  484 
"  Go  to,**  the  ejaculation,  188 
Mandril,  its  meanings,  295 
Names^  singular,  266 
Nine  men's  morrice,  218 
Old,  as  a  term  of  depreciation,  197 
Price  (Dr.),  alchemist,  228 
Twitten,  its  meaning,  179 
Rayner  (S.)  on  New  Tear's  custom,  504 
Preebyterianism  in  England,  211 
Pudseys  of  Bolton-in-Bolland,  84 
Sale  (Rev.  James),  88 
Rayner  (W.)  on  Caxton  Exhibition,  71, 179 

Newspaper,  first  local,  282 
R.  -(E.)  on  Dr,  Hook's  misleadingstatement,  49 
Reader  (An  Old)  on  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  58 
Receipts,  old,  145 

Redman  (Bp.  R),  his  biography,  869 
Redwood  Library,  Newport,  R.I.,  445 
Regicides,  their  descendants,  19,  118,  178 
Regiment,  a  black,  147,  276,  896,  418 
Reilly  (F.  S.)  on  Bp.  HaUam  or  Hallum,  848 
Relic,  loyal,  66 

"  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,**  87,  186 
Religions,  andent,  142 
Remble,  its  meaning,  57 
Rendle  (W.)  on  Montague  peerage,  484 
RenneTille  (M.  Constantin)  on  the  Bastille,  807,  856 
Requiescat  in  Pace  on  Count  d'Albanie,  158,  851 
Rethel  (Alfred),  "  Der  Tod  als  Freund,"  448 
Revolutions,  note  on,  286 
Reynolds  (F.)  on  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  427 
B.  (F.  S.)  on  Scottish  statutes,  475 
B.  (G.)  on  Crescent  as  the  Turkish  device,  91 
Hiadore  (G.)  on  Shakroeariana,  5 
Richardson  (8.),  his  *' Clarissa**  annotated,  101 
lUddel  (G.  T.)  on  Riddells  of  Cranstoun,  208 
Riddell  family  of  Cranstoun,  208 
Ridley  family  portraits,  185 

Rigaud  (G.)  on  "  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,"  895 
"Colt's  tooth,**  417 
Cricklade  Church,  72 
Farewell  family,  16 
Frost  of  1788,  291 
Glaciers,  bodies  found  in,  188 
Golden  Fleece^  Order  of  the,  477 
Heraldic  query,  299 
Joan  of  Arc,  178 

Latin  as  a  universal  language,  182 
"Lead,  kindly  light,"  288 
Lime  trees,  882 
Pen  finom  an  angel's  wing,  887 
Russell  (J.),  artist  in  crayons,  184 


Rigaud  (G.^  on  "Thinks  I  to  myself,"  469 
Riggall  (E.)  on  John  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  247 
Rimmer  (A.)  on  Robsart  family,  849 
Rivett  (John),  the  loyal  brazier,  17,  117 
Rivett-Carnac  (H.)  on  marriage  custom,  504 
Rivingtons  on  "  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas,"  455 
Rivus  on  Catskin  Earls,  808 

Stoneing  cross,  428 
R.  (J.)  on  blooming  of  varnished  pictures,  512 

"Memoirof  John  Bowdler,  Esq.,'*  819 

Picture  of  a  fracas  at  an  exhibition,  808 
R.  CL.  A.)  on  Wrest  Park,  Beds,  49 
R.  (L.  C.)  on  a  funeral  sermon,  224 

"  Infant's  Library,"  207 

Schliemann  (Dr.),  the  explorer,  282 
R.  (M.  H.)  on  Penzance  as  a  Parliamentary  borough,  71 
Rob:  Robe:  Rubbish,  their  etymology,  428 
Rob  Roy  at  Newgate,  406 
Roberts  (R.  P.  H.)  on  Prince  Caraocioli,  412 

Eclipses,  414 

Isolda:  Gladys,  217 

Tiammas,  its  Welsh  equivalent,  856 

Minnis=Mynnyd,  177 

Owned=  Recognized,  156 

Satisfaction,  Bigns  of,  156 

Shakspeare  (W.),  his  religion,  502 

Snuff-spoons,  896 

Virginia,  U.S.A.,  152 
Robespierre  (Frs.  Max.  J.  T.)  at  college,  806 
Robin  Hood  Club,  851,  878 
Robins  (R.  P.)  on  Whalley  the  regidde,  859 
Robsart  family  of  Sheen  Court,  Surrey,  849,  898 
Rodneys,  a  local  word,  156 
Rodolfe  Stadler  and  Giovanni  Orlandi,  63 
Rogers  (C.)  on  Knox  family,  289 

Monteith  (Robert),  854 
"  Roister  Doister."    See  Udal. 
Roller  skates,  their  inventor,  507 
Roman  inscription  at  Bubbenhall,  28,  74,  188,  195, 

486 
"Romannoe  of  Alexander,"  1580,  69,197 
Rome,  engraving  of  St.  Peter's  colonnade,  509 
Rosa  (Salvator)  and  "The  Band  of  Death,"  185 
Rose  (J.)  on  Dataler,  its  meaning,  456 

Leylands  of  Lancashire,  468 

Libraries,  ancient,  414 

Oswald  (King),  his  death,  196 

Workhouse  luiown  as  the  Bastille,  406 
Roeeberry  (John),  oldest  man  in  Yorkshire,  144 
Rosenthal  (F.)  on  B  final,  857 

Witword:  Cauplsnd,  435 
Rospear  on  "  Lancashire  Memorials,*'  79 
Ross  (Miss  Anna),  author  of  "  The  Cottager?,"  829 
Ross  (C.)  on  "  Awaits"  in  Gray's  "Elegy,"  90 
Rotherham  (Abp.),hi8  parentage,  29,  79,  870,889, 410 
Rotherham  (Sir  Thomas).  Knt.,  of  Beds,  468 
Round  houses.    See  Lock-up  houut. 
Rowdon  (E.)  on  "  Colt's  tooth,"  478 
Rowlandson  (Thomas),  collection  of  his  drawings,  898 
Roxburghshire  churchyardp,  metrical  lecture  on,  15 
"Royal  Slave,"  a  tragiHJomedy,  1636,  447 
R.  (R.)  on  Beef-eater,  its  etymology,  57 
Jacobites  in  Lancashire,  75 


Mi^-games,  166 
"Next  the  heart/*  187 
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K.  (R.)  on  "  Semper  eadem,"  398 

Stubbs  (Philip),  19 

Woman,  the  word,  138 

Words,  curioQB  use  of,  179 
R.  (R.  P.)  on  William  Dniramond,  468 
R.  (T.  F.)  on  Collect  for  Christmas  Eve,  488 

Communion,  celebration  of  Holy,  409 

Fragaria  vesca,  456 

Frost  of  1783,  227 

Names,  curious,  237 

Passion  Week,  175 

Peuesy:  '*  Pastum  sepale,"  288,  518 

Squenches,  its  meaning,  175 

'*  Tober  na  Fuosicb,"  474 

Withers  (Sir  Wm.),  429     • 
R.  (T.  W.)  on  Dr.  Barrett,  374 

H,  the  letter,  277 

Weston:  Duval,  112 
Rubbish,  its  etymology,  423 
Rule  (F.)  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Beaconsfield,  215 

Johnson  (Dr.)  and  Hannah  More,  35 

Paganini  (N.),  biography  of,  352 

Parallel  passages,  246 

"Tattering  a  kip,**  608 
Rule  (W.  H.)  on  an  old  book,  67 
*•  Rural  Scenes,*'  a  nurserjr  rhyme  book,  476,  519 
Russell  (Lord  A.)  on  the  title  Esquire,  55 
Russell  (John),  artist  in  crayons,  m,  134,  174,  318 
Russia  in  the  Bible,  56 
Russian  national  hymn,  289,  515 
Rutland,  Tom  Thumb's  map  of,  267 
R.  (W.  F.)  on  barbers*  forfeits,  77 

Churchyard  (Thomas),  237 

Inventions,  recent,  474 

Shaksjpeare  (W.),  "Dub,"  16 

Stoneing  cross,  456 
R.  (W.  L.)  on  sallyport  at  Windsor  Castle,  429 
Rylands  (W.  H.)  on  "  Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,'* 
472 

S 

S.  on  heraldic  query,  447 

Jews*  weddings,  49 

"Karl  the  Martyr,**  249,  453 

Welsh  equivalent  for  Lammas  Day,  288 
S.  (A.)  on  pedigree  tracing,  74 

Picture  of  a  fracas,  395 
Sagas,  East  Ajiglian,  167 
St.  ApoUonia,  144,  292 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  its  organ,  341 
"St.  Dubricius,  British  saint,  278 
St.  Dunstan's  Stepney,  its  history  and  antiquities,  368 
St.  Edith  of  Kemsing,  278,  393 
St  George,  Constantinian  Knights  of,  349 
St.  George  and  the  red  cross,  447 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  269 
St.  John  and  Tollemache  pedigree,  5 
St.  Joseph,  and  the  name  Panther,  472 
St.  Leger  (E.  F.)  on  the  Holmen  Clavel,  116 
St.  Lewis  of  Granada,  his  "Sinners*  Guide,**  368,  476 
St.  Michael,  his  connexion  with  St.  George,  242 
St.  Michel,  Mont,  241 

St.  Ninian,  apostle  of  the  Southern  Picts,  460 
St.  Pancras,  his  association  with  perjury,  75 
St.  Paul,  his  correspondence  with  Seneca,  213,  379 


St  Paul's  Cathedra],  Stone*8  sermon  at,  54  :  engrav- 
ing of  "  The  Old  Soldier,"  490,  512 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  booksellers  in,  461,  489 
St.  Paul's  School,  its  buildings,  67,  135 
St.  Peter,  and  the  cock-crow,  265 ;  was  he  married  * 

346,  453,  492 
St.  Swithin  on  De  la  Maine  family,  15 

Ear-rings,  453 

Gooseberry  smashers,  414 

"  Go  to,"  the  ejaculation,  94 

Hawarden,  its  pronunciation,  335 

Heraldic  query,  379 

Kex,  its  meaning,  455 

Lait,  its  meaning,  235 

Mnemonic  calendar,  504 

I^Iother-in-law  for  Stepmother,  137 

Mystery  solved,  506 

Nine  men's  morrice,  51 

Nursery  rhyme  book,  476 

Place-names  in  -lington,  437 

St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  213 

Schliemann  the  explorer,  394 
Saints,  mediaeval  worship  of,  49,  119,  171 
Sala  (G.  A.)  on  Bosk  :  Imbosk,  98 

Mazagran,  its  derivation,  234 

Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  114 
Sale  in  1072,  108 

Sale  (Rev.  James),  mimster  of  1662,  88 
Salisbury,  order  for  medisBval  brass  at^  37 
Salley  Abbey  arms,  9,  97 
S.  (A.  M.)  on  "LUli-burlero,"  37 

Man,  Isle  of,  127 
Sandars  (H.)  on  provincial  circulatmg  librarief,  155 
Sande,  "Apnd  Nos,'*  368 
Sanders  (Rev.  Henry),  1641,  149 
Sanderson  (Dr.  R.),  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  168 
Sandys  (Elizabeth,  Lady),  289 
Sapp  or  Soppe  family,  38 
Savage  (Sir  John),  manorial  grants  to,  128 
Savile  (B.  W.)  on  the  descendants  of  the  Regicides,  175 
Savoy,  the  Vicar  of,  394 
S.  (C.)  on  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  15 

Nagares,  its  meaning,  438 
Scail,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  166 
Scarsdale  Hundml  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  107 
S.  (C.  E.)  on  furniture  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  405 
Scharf  (G.)  on  Hamlet  Winstanley,  404 
Scherer  (Edmond)  and  Milton,  442 
Schliemann  (Dr.  H.),  threatened  by  dogs,  48,  232, 8J*i 
Scbonberg  (Abraham),  48 
Schonber^  (John  Theodore),  48 
"School  for  Satire,'*  authors  of  poems  in,  87,  153 
Schou  (N".  C.)  on  Father-in-law  for  Stepfather,  206 

Yorkshire  for  "  to  play,**  159 
Schrumpf  (G.  A.)  on  "Biblioth^ue  desPibcea  Bares,** 
467 

Bride  Stones,  Yorkbhire,  433 

Cargnieules,  its  meaning,  295 

"  King  Alisaunder,*'  69 

Turkish  orders,  415 
SchuU  (Peter  Steven),  poet  and  essayist,  429 
Scolds,  cages  for,  267 
Scotch  hereditary  offices,  15, 157 
Scotland,  "dyvours"  Act,  168S,  225  ;  and  the  Holy 
See,  369,  519  ;  the  White  Rope  of,  38k  475 
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Scott  family,  29,  79,  370,  389,  410 
Scott  (E.)  on  Scott  family  :  Abp.  Rotherham,  411 
Scott  (J.  B.)  on  British  kings  and  queens,  229 
Halsham  family,  13,  435 
Prince,  the  title  of,  96 
Scott  family  :  Abp.  Rotherham,  29,  410 
Scott  (Sir  S.  D.)  on  Beef- eater,  its  etymology,  478 

Regiment,  black,  418 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  •*  For  thus  spoke  fate,"  &c.,  103  ; 
and  the  use  of  the  cope,  126,  191,  249,  298,  433 ; 
his  ghost  story,  187,  236 ;    new  reading  of  *'  Old 
Christmas,''  486 
Scottish  daily  paper,  the  first,  205 
Scottish  history,  illustrations  of,  123 
Scottish  statutes  on  salmon  rivers,  ancient,  348,  475 
Scribe  on  "  Alea  Evangelii,"  128 
Joseph,  story  of,  321 
Sneezing,  376 
Scry  of  fowls,  its  etymology,  147,  293,  413,  476 
Scull  (G.  D.)  on  Peter  Steven  Schull,  429 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  anonymous  work?,  259 
British  race  of  kings,  31 7 
Carey  (Wm.),  art-critic,  229 
"London  Gazette,"  72 
Man,  Isle  of,  298 
Seal  impressions  wanted,  267,  357 
Seals,  impressions  of,  507 

Seckington  Church,  its  bell  inscriptions,  89,  392 
"Selbome,"  Gilbert  White's,  304 
Selene  on  trading  routes,  369 
S.  (£.  M.)  on  Devenish  and  Comber  families,  48 
Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  correspondence  between,  213,  879 
Sengar  Kbiin,  Governor  of  Kushab,  207 
Septchbnes   (Le   Clerc  de),     "Religion   des  Anciens 

Grecs,"  87,  136 
Seqnor  on  heraldic  queries,  147 
Serle's  Gate,  Lincoln's  Inn,  491 
Sermon,  funeral,  224,  352,  496 
Sermons,   early  17th  century  MS.,    281,   356,  517 ; 

extracts  from  curious,  818,  415 
Serres  queries,  388 
Serres  (Olivia  Wilmot),  her  carriage  at  Fleet  Market, 

505 
Seven  in  hand,  a  drinking  feat,  6 
Severally,  a  misused  word,  26,  136 
S.  (F.)  on  Cargnieules,  its  meaning,  188 
Conchology,  392 
Gone  back = Dead,  226 
Latin  as  a  universal  language,  855 
Mountain  sounds,  257 
S.  (F.  J.)  on  the  first  pier,  407 
S.  (G.)  on  Lord  Byron,  417 

Stoneing  cross,  497 
Shack,  its  meaning,  127,  413 

Shakespeare  (William),  1877,  convicted  of  night-poach- 
ing, 386 
Shakespearean  or  Shakespearian,  273,  357 
Shakspeare  (William),  **  Dub,"  in  Halliwell's  "  Glos- 
sary,'' 16,  895  ;  and  Caxton,  20 ;  modem  spell- 
ing of  his  name,  41,  136,  160,  273 ;  copies  of  the 
1623  Folio,  78  ;  his  use  of  "acre  "  and  "furlong," 
109, 150  ;  one  of  his  pall-bearers,  146  ;  "Not  of  an 
age,"  &c.,  163;  and  Rabelais,  163;  and  Milton, 
168  ;  a  probable  relative,  229  ;  and  the  Bible,  258, 
377  ;  his  religion,  502 


Shakspeariana  :— 

All 's   Well    that    Ends  Well,   Act    iv.   sc.  2 : 

"  Ropes  in  such  a  scarre,"  104,  182 
Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  4  :  "  You  herd  of—,**  423  ; 
Act  ii.  sc.  3  :  "  Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em," 
105,  163 
Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  sc.  4  :  "  Another  nature  dumb," 

64,  182 
Hamlet,   edited  by  Hughs,  503;  Act  ii.  sc.  2: 

"  Cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,"  323 
Henry  IV.  Ft.  I.  Act  v.  sc.  3  :  "Shot free,"  385 
Henry  IV.  Pt.  IL  Act  if.  sc.  4  :  "  Old  utis,"  24, 
68  ;  Act  iii.  sc.  1  :  "Slippery  clouds,"  5,  162, 
223 
Julius  Caesar  :  Western  forms  of  speech  in,  262 
King  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  3  :  "  Better  way,"  262 
Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  5  :  "Blanket  of  the  dark," 

103 
Merchant  of  Venice :  the  obeli  of  the  Globe  edit , 
4,  104,  168,  182,  224,  385 ;  Act  iii.  sc.  5  : 
"Mean  it,"  4,  104,  163,  182,  385,  423  ;  Act 
iv.  sc.  1  :  "  Woollen  bagpipe,"  5,  63,  885,  423 
Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  1  :  "  Guards  of  the  ever-fixed 

pole,"  88 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iv.   sc.   1  :    "Two  and 

forty  hours,"  422 
Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2  :  "  Having  unto  truth,"  64, 
104  ;    "A  single  thing,"  503  ;  Act  ii.  sc.   1  : 
"End  o'    th'   beam,"    504;    Act    iv.   sc.   1: 
"  Pioned  and  twilled  brimp,"  385 
Sharp  family  of  St.  Vincent  Island,  149 
Sharp  (Abp.  James),   his  daughters,    149,  295  ;  his 

descendants,  187 
Sharpe  family,  369,  458,  516 
Shaw  (S.)  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  338 
Highwaymen,  books  on,  278 
"  Penscellwood  Papers, "  399 
Radish  feasts,  355 
Seal  impressions,  857 
*'  Semper  eadem,"  177 
Sheep  led  by  the  shepherd,  79,  218,  877,  478 
Sheldon  Hall,  Warwickshire,  and  its  inhabitants,  285 
Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  in  the  environs  of  Geneva  in 
1816,  1,  23,  115  ;  Casa  Magni,  77  ;  Mr.  Browning 
on,  228,  277  ;  notes  on  Forman  s  edit ,  242 ;  the 
name  of  Bysshe,  441 
Shem  on  arms  of  Abp.  Herring,  491 
"Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  English  versions,  410,  455, 

511 

Sheridan  (R.  B.)  and  Bruton  Street,   48  ;  centenary 

of  the  "School  for  Scandal,"  149,  236  ;  his  Begum 

speech,  872,  437  ;  collections  of  Sheridaniana,  395 

S.  (H.  G.  J.  de)  on  bishop's  crook  reversed,  287 

Shipton  (Mother),  author  of  the  skit  on  her  prophecies, 

420 
Shirley  (E.  P.)  on  Titoladoe,  its  meaning,  238 
S.  (H.  W.)  on  the  trial  of  Charies  J.,  177 

Sanderson  (Dr.  R.),  168 
Sicily,  arms  of,  158 
Siddons  (Mrs.  Sarah),  her  retirement  from  the  stage, 

163 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  "  Philisides,"  286 
Sigma  on  De  Sozior  and  Da  Souza  families,  ^8,  518 
Signatures  of  peers,  38 
Sikes  and  Sykes  names  and  familie?,  4C8~^  ^ 
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Sikes  (J.  C.)  on  the  fieldfiure  baildiDg  in  Britain,  854 

Jakey,  a  young  frog,  208 
Sile,  its  meaning,  26,  138,  818 
Silpbium,  aromatic  herb,  449 
Silurian  on  a  Latin  verse,  186 

Kodneys,  156 
Silversmiths*  work,  books  on,  869 
Simpson  (H.),  translator  of  fairy  tales,  868 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  booksellers  in  St  PauPs  Church* 
yard,  461,  489 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  813 

Folk-Lore,  143 

St.  PauVs  Cathedral:  The  Old  Soldier,  490 

Sermons,  manuscript,  281 
"Sinners'  Guide,'*  English  translations  of,  368 
Sinople,  in  heraldry,  95, 153 
Sir  Hercules  on  Wethyrley  family,  9 
S.  (J.)  on  "  Cry  of  the  morning,*'^  275 

East  Anglian  sagas,  167 

Mahomet  in  flight,  288 
o  Whitsunday,  134 
Skal,  its  derivation,  509 
Skates,  roller,  their  inventor,  507 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Beefeater,  its  derivation,  238 

Shakspeariana,  24 

Whitsunday,  its  etjrmolo^,  55 
Skinner  (William),  mayor  of  Hull,  76 
Slaves,  baptizing,  76 
Bloan  (W.  H.)  on  Spanish  histories,  808 
Smart  (B.  T.)  on  Lane  fiunily,  369 
Smashers.    See  Oooteberry  smcuJien. 
Smashing=  Uttering  base  coin,  849,  475 
Smith  (Bertha)  on  Ulster  riband,  428 
Smith  (B.)  on  Cobbett's  "  Soldier's  Friend,"  64 
Smith  (H.  A.)  on  Whitsunday,  138 
Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  beating  the  bounds,  117 

Bishop's  crook  reversed,  887 

Champion's  armour,  184 

Disembowelling,  punishment  by,  87 

Douglas  queries,  471 

Dunstan  ( Abp.)  and  Mayfield,  854 

Horn,  geographical,  253 

Kex,  its  meaning,  455 

Mahomet  in  flight,  433 

Matches,  previous  to  luoifer,  93 

Kabelais  (F.)  and  Shakspeare,  163 

Sinople,  in  heraldry,  153 

Slaves,  baptizing,  76 

Snuff"  spoons,  275 
Snailer,  its  meaning,  448 
Snow,  a  vessel,  428 
Snuff*  spoons,  275,  896,  497 
Solly  (E.)  on  Buley*s  Dictionary,  52 

Carey  (Wm.),  art-critic,  894 

Carvers  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  858 

Cervantes'  farewell,  146 

"ChamUlard,"  154 

Charles  I.,  his  trial,  114 

Churches  in  the  Middle  Ages,  135 

Cogan  (Thomas),  255 

**  Commonplace  Book  to  the  BiUe^"  95 

"Crisis  "tracts,  14 

Dodd  (Dr.),  his  marriage,  12  ;  his  portrait,  888 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  dress,  867 

"  FaU  of  Mortimer,"  231 


Solly  (E.)  on  Frost  of  1783,  291 

Hawarden,  its  pronunciation,  229 

Highwaymen,  books  on,  878 

"  History  of  Prince  Eugene,"  835 

Jacobite  squibs,  276 

Jonson  (Ben)  and  H.  Care,  252 

Matches,  previous  to  locifer,  93 

Milton  (Christopher),  474 

Nalson  (Rev.  J.),  his  MSS.,  193 

Nobility  in  London,  1683,  345 

Paley's  "  Clergyman's  Companion,"  291 

PeiTott  and  Sharpe  fiunilies,  458 

Powder  pimperlimpimp,  58 

Prayer  Book  query,  495 

St.  Paul's  CaUiedmi :  The  Old  Soldier,  512 

"  Semper  eadem,"  119 

Vaccination  before  Jenner,  414 

Vaux  (James),  875 

Virginia,  U.S.A.,  76 

Whately  (Abp.)  and  Defoe,  185 

York  (Edward,  Duke  of),  215,  897 
Somersetshire  folk-speech,  358 
Songs,  Hebraloo-Proven^al,  205 

Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Good  St  Anthony,  449,  519 

Goulden  Vanitee,  260,  886,  438 

Lilli-burlero,  87 

Nothing  like  leather,  109 

O  slumber,  my  darling,  127,  219 

Oh,  Richard,  oh,  mon  roi,  89 

SQvery  Tide,  344,  418 

Will  you  marry  a  panon.  Miss  Walker  1 129, 199 
"  Soule's  Solace  in  Times  of  Trouble,"  408 
Sounds,  mysterious,  88,  257 
Southey  (Robert)  on  Newton's  arms,  445 
Sp.  on  Brahma,  the  Father,  6 
Spain,  its  ancient  kings,  27 
"  Spalato's  Shiftings  in  Religion,"  56 
Spanish  historical  works,  808 
Sparks  (Wm.  Preeoott),  his  biography,  348 
Sparvel-Bavly  (J.  A.)  on  St.  Edith  of  Kemsing,  393 
Speke  family,  36 
Spence  (R.  M.)  on  Crescent  as  the  Turkish  devioe,  92 

Henri  IV.  of  France,  274 

Hume  (Mr.),  letter  to  Robertson,  176 

"  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible,"  234 

Mahomet  II.,  portrait  of,  216 

Miiller  and  Oeeterley's  "  Monuments  of  Andoit 
Art,"  208 

"Pigeon  Paley,"  508 

St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  879 

ShakspearUna,  4,  64,  104,  163,  224,  885,  428, 
508 

Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  490 

Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  514 

Than,  as  a  preposition,  77 
Spencer  (Rev.  Mr.),  1680-1720,  268 
Spenser  (Edmund),  "Fairy  Queen,"  bk.  ii.  c  ix.  st.  22, 

77 
Squenches,  its  meanmg,  126, 175,  192,  250 
S.  (R.)  on  Anne  Doowra,  149 
S.  (S.  D.)  on  Wentworth  of  Jamaica,  98 
Stajj^Cock,  226,  298,  478 
Standerwick  (J.  W.)  on  Fite  Wwine  baroiij^  447 
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Standerwick  (J.  W.)  on  Nursery  rhyme  book,  869 

Stephen  (King)  and  his  descendants,  76 

Stephens  (Hen.),  his  Apology  for  HerodotQB,  English 

transUtion,  246 
Stepmothers,  some  excellent,  177 
Sterne  (Laurence),  fate  of  his  body,  249 
Stevens  (D.  M.)  on  the  yacht  America,  257 

Balchin  (Admiral  Sir  John),  466 

Coanty  histories,  273 

Martin  (Benjamin),  329 

Price  (Dr.).  alchemist,  296 
Stevenson  (T.  G.)  on  Scotch  hereditary  offices,  157 
Stewart :  Stuart,  226 
S.  (T.  G.)  on  Isle  of  Man,  252 
Still  well  (J.  £.)  on  Cooke,  the  regicide,  407 
Stock  (E.)  on  Lord  Byron,  367 
Stone  butter,  a  clay,  508 
Stone  (Benjamin),  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  54 
Stoneing  cross,  428,  456,  497 

Strasbourg  Cathedral,  its  impression  on  Americans,  17 
Stratton  (T.)  on  Cosy,  its  etymology,  137 

Man,  Isle  of,  471 

Phrase,  mysterious,  434 

Scry  of  fowls,  413 
Strettel  (Miss),  author  of  "  The  Dorias,**  247 
Stuart  (Ix)rd  Kobert),  half-brother  of  Queen  Mary, 

443 
Stubbs  (Philip),  author,  19 
S.  (T.  W.  W.)  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  115 

Inquisitions  post  mortem,  516 

**  Pride  of  the  morning,*'  396 
Subscriber  on  Duncan  Grey,  89 
Suetonius  on  the  ConstanUnian  Order  of  St.  George, 

349 
Sunday  schools,  their  establishment,  367 
Sun-dial  inscription,  186 

Sunflower  tumingto  the  sun,  348,  375,  431,  497 
Swallow  holes  in  Hertfordshire,  508 
Swan  (W.  H.)  on  **Await8,"  in  Gray's  **Elegy,"  58 
S.  (W.  C.)  on  Scail,  its  meaning,  166 
Swedish  grammatical  term,  408 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  Basill  Kennett,  257 

Kex,  its  meaning,  455 

Nine  men's  morrice,  238 

Toot  Hills,  858 
Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  his  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  100 
Swiney  (Major  James),  1821,  his  family,  89 
Swiney  (O.  M.)  on  witchcraft,  169 
Swinnerton  (C.)  on  Massy  family,  188 

Swinnerton  (Sir  Thomas),  169 
Swinnerton  (Sir  Thomas),  temp.  Edward  HL,  169, 295 
Syder.    See  Cider, 
Syon  Monastery,  MS.  ''Horse,"  240 
Sywl  on  Bonvyle  family,  17 

Halsham  family,  239 

Latham  (Capt.),  his  gallant  conduct,  402 

Paulet  pedigree,  135 

Perrott  and  Sharpe  families,  458 

Poynings  (Hugh  de),  78 


T.  on  Gmllardet's  **  M^moires  du  Chevalier  d*£on," 

377 
*  *  Tableaux  des  Moetrrs,"  by  J.  Le  B.  de  la  Popelini^ 

81,  79,  186 


Tait  (V.  S.)  on  **  Churchyards  of  Roxburghshire,'*  15 
Talbot  (Joan  Plantagenet,  Lady),  her  issue,  328, 375, 

396 
Tancock  (O.  W.)  on  an  before  the  letter  ff,  314 

Shakspeariana,  25 
Thou,  use  of  the  word,  155 
T.  (Ann)  on  Shakspeariana,  163 
Tartarian  spiritland,  488  ' 

Tasso  (Torquato)  and  his  translators,  161,  236,  297, 

457,  516 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  Fragana  vescOf  456 

B,  the  letter,  277 

Quiokbeam,  475 
Tattoo,  its  derivation,  286 
Tavern  Signs:  Holmen  Clavel,  116 
Tayleur  family,  Shropshire,  68,  198 
Taylor  (E.  J.)  on  Thomas  Churchyard,  331 

Sapp  or  Soppe  family,  38 

Warner  (Richard),  509 
Taylor  (J.)  on  Thomas  Cogan,  157 

Highwaymen,  books  on,  271,  378 

Presbyterianism  in  England,  211 

"Prime  "road,  317 
Taylor  (John),  the  water  poet,  lines  to,  247 
Taylor  (Richard),  M.D.,  of  Newport,  68 
T.  (C.  W.)  on  WhaUey,  the  regicide,  137 
T.  (D.  C.)  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  21* 
T.  (D.  K.)  on  Doria  family,  128 
Tegg  (W.)  on  J.  Lionel  Williams,  296 
Tegner's  "  Frithiofs  Saga,"  student's  edit.,  105 
Temom,  a  Yorkshire  word,  1 8,  36,  137 
Temple  Bar,  doomed  in  1790,  57  ;  beginning  of  its 

removal,  466,  488 
Temple  (Dorothy,  Lady),  her  letters,  200 
Tenison  (Abp.),  his  chapel.  Regent  Street,  287 
Tennyson  (Alfred),  unusual  words  in  "  The  Princess," 
68,  197 ;  misprint  in  American  edit,  of  •*  Will," 
126  ;  his  country,  166 ;   and  Bnnyan,  226  ;   pas- 
sages in  "In  Memoriam,"  387,  514 
Term  wanted,  408 

Tetragrammaton,  its  pronunciation,  78,  310 
Tevant  (Juliana),  circa  1463,  248 
Tew  (E.)  on  "  Alea  Evangelii,"  279 

Battle  Abbey  Roll,  198 

Colossians  ii.  18-19,  451 

Crescent  as  the  Turkish  device,  91 

Herle  (Rev.  Charles),  434 

Key  as  an  emblem,  129 

MUton  (John),  "  the  grim  feature,*'  53,  216 

Oswald  (King),  his  death,  196 

Passerage,  373 

Pasdon  Week,  175 

Peuesy :  "  Pratum  sepale,**  856 

St  Peter,  was  he  married  T  492 

Scry  of  fowls,  293 

Shack,  its  meaning,  413 
T.  (G.  D.)  on  sinople,  in  heraldry,  95 

Wentworth,  Gov.  of  Jamaica,  36 
Than,  as  a  preposition,  77,  118 
Therf  cake,  its  derivation,  508 
T.  (H.  F.)  on  Walter  Savage  Landor,  92 
Thirlmere,  Lake,  its  names,  469 
Thompson  (J.)  on  Sawley  Abbey,  9 
Thorns  (W.  J.)  on  Mrs.  Bailey,  a  oentenarian,  265 

Baynes  (John)  on  indexes,  87        f^  r^r^n]c> 
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Thorns  (W.  J.)  on  Centenaiianism,  18,  265 

Folk-Lore  Society,  421 

Hamilton  (Lady  Anne),  her  "Secret  History,*'  227 

Morgan  (Mr.  E.),  18 

Petre  (Strange),  289 

Serres  queries,  388 
Thor,  great  Stone  of,  at  Thurstaston,  364  ;  his  goats, 

409 
Thome  (F.),  *'The  Soule's  Solace  in  Times  of  Trouble," 

408 
Thornton  (W.  Wayles),  of  Garetang,  68 
Thou,  peculiar  use  of  the  word,  116,  155,  259 
Thus  on  Marguerite  of  Bretagne,  457 

Byron  (Lord)  and  Shelley  at  Geneva,  115 

Clocks  in  Spain,  276 

Glacier,  human  body  found  in,  38 

Greive  (George),  29 

Henley  family,  155 

Henri  IV.  of  France,  377 

Prynn  (\V.)  of  Cheltenham,  279,  517 
Tiedeman   (F.    H.   L.)   on   Koscziusko  and    "Finis 

Polonise,"  383 
Tilth,  its  meaning,  68,  197,  379 
Titles:  Esquire,    33,   53,   114,   157,  256,  314,  450 

Prince,  96,  139,  256  ;  Dame  and  Lady,   451 
Titmouse,  the  long-tailed,  117,  158,  278 
Tituladoe,  its  meaning,  209,  238 
T.  (J.)  on  "Dialogue  between  an  Aspirant  and   a 

Professor,"  248 
"Toberna-Fuosich,"  435,  474 
Tolleraache  and  St.  John  pedigree?,  5 
Tomkins  (H.  A.  C.)  on  DUrer  :  Rethel,  448 
Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  Briggs  family,  15 

Eldon  (Lord)  as  a  buttress  of  the  Church,  473 

*'  Words  and  Place?,"  35 
Tone  (E.)  on  the  Bride  Stones,  Yorkshire,  433 
Toot  Hills,  or  Tothills,  56,  138,  298,  358,  478 
To-year= this  year,  18,  137 
Toyp,  present  of,  sent  to  Prince  George,  488 
T.  (R.)  on  Imprisoned  Debtors'  Discharge  Society,  149 

Shakspeariana,  423 
Trading  routes  from  East  to  West,  works  on,  369,  435 
Travail :  Travel,  in  English  Bibles,  159 
Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  Cleopatra's  Needle,  200 
Treves,  entombment  at,  387 
Trigge  family,  69 
Trinity  Priory,  London,  167,  297 
Truelove,  an  old  ship,  328,  413 
"  Turkish  History,"  426,  473 
Turkish  orders,  289,  415,  518 
Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  arms  copied  by,  65,  114 
Tuttle  (C.  W.)  on  Catherine  Ralegh,  309 

Virginia.  U.S.A.,  27 
T.  (W.)  on  Lindabrides,  its  meaning,  9 
Twitten,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  117,  179 
T.  (W.  R.)  on  Bride  Stones,  Yorkshire,  433 
Typographical  curiosity,  506 
Tyrol,  Christmas  customs  in,  487 

U 
Udal  (J.  S.)  on  Dorsetshire  folk- speech,  44 
TJdal  (Nicholas),  passages  in  "Roister  Doister,"  47, 

214,  298,  397 
U.  (J.  H.)  on  SaUey  Abbey,  97 
Ulster  riband,  428 


Umbrellas,  old  definition  of,  79 

Underbill  (W.)  on  the  transformation  of  Daphne.  4'jj 

Heraldic  query,  256 

Sermons,  early  17th  century  MS.,  357 
Uneda  on  Americanisms',  186 

Chivalry,  its  pronunciation,  156 

Folk-Lore,  126 

Only,  misused  for  Except,  186 

Poe  (Edgar  A),  a  plagiarist,  115 

Stepmothers,  177 
Uppingham  School  buildings,  328 
Utis,  in  Shakspeare,  24,  63 
Utopias,  bibliography  of,  13 


Vaccination  before  Jenner,  228,  414 

Valleys,  et  id  genus  omne,  408 

Vallombrosa,  MSS.  in  convent  at,  236 

Vaux  (James),  1626,  349,  375 

Venetian  folk-lore,  325 

Venice,  picture  at  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  147 

Veritas  on  Mrs.  Jordan,  397 

Vermandois  (Counts  of),  their  pedigree,  209,  293,  355, 

397 
Verses,  curious  MS.,  228 
Vertagus  acer,  its  interpretation,  176 
Vicar  on  an  old  Roman  inscription,  28,  133 
Vikram-Aditya  (R^ja),  his  coins,  467 
Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  Scott  family :  Abp.  Rotherha.-n, 

389 
Virga  on  French  engravings,  468 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  origin  of  its  name,  27,  76, 152,  29S 
Vivian  (C.)  on  Folk-Lore,  181 
V.  (M.  E.)  on  Count  d'Albanie,  113,  214 
Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.)  and  Vanbrugh,  245 
V.  (V.  H.   L  L.  I.  C.  I.)  on  cpiteph  at  Neutcn 

Heath,  246 
Vyvyan  (E.  R.)  on  clocks  in  Spain,  187 

Lightfoot  (John),  129 

Lime  trees,  208 

Mazagran,  its  meaning,  118 

"  Monkey  on  the  house,"  289 

"  Reminiscences  of  Cheltenham  College,"  99 

"  Sequel  to  Don  Juan,"  59 

W 

W.  on  "  Will  you  marry  a  parson.  Miss  Walker  ? "  1-.^ 
Wadham  family,  420,  476 
Wait  (S.)  on  Col.  Francis  Charteris,  426 
Wakefield  sessions,  October,  1671,  346 
Walcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  Bishops  that  have  been  Trea- 
surers, 25 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  the  use  of  the  cope,  249 

Wills  of  bishops  and  others,  42 
Wales,  early  worship  of  Jesus  in,  246 ;  Red  Dragon 

of,  429,  474,  518 
Walford  (C.)  on  Watt's  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  20? 
Walker  (E.  T.  M.)  on  a  curious  custom,  440 
Walker  (J.)  on  Englisches  Feld,  877 

"How  do  ye  do  I"  497 
Walker  (J.  L.)  on  Casa  Magni,  77 
Walker  (John),  the  lexicographer.  460 
Waller  (Edmund),  connexion  of  the  poet,  24S,  356 
Willis  (Ralph),  the  "  Coble^f  Gloucester,"  3S3,  434 
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Walpole     (C.)    on     Metropolitan   Benefit    Societies' 

Asjluro,  128 
Walwyn  (Egidia),  circa  1524,  48 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  Rose's  translation  of  Atiosto,  447 
Bruton  Street  and  Sheridan,  48 
"  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated  Authors," 

428 
"ChamiUard,"  108 
*'  City  Latin,"  466 
Daniel  (George),  329 
^  final,  46 

Gainsborough  (Thomas),  his  portrait  of  Bodd,  475 
Halfpenny  of  1813,  128 
Henri  IV.  of  France,  208 
Highwaymen,  books  on,  272 
History  of  the  people,   184 
Lilt,  its  meaning,  87 
Lock-up  houses,  3G8 
Milton  (Christopher),  887 
Milton  (John),  his  editors,  46,  318 
Faley's  "  Clergyman's  Companion,"  9 
Paterson  (James),  287 
St.  Paul's  School,  67 
Serle's  Gate,  Lincoln's  Inn,  491 
Sterne  (Laurence),  249 
Ward  (E.  M.)  on  Prince  Caraccioli,  74 
"Ward  (W.  G.)  on  leprosy,  401 

Man,  Isle  of,  251 
Waring  family  crest,  427 
Warming  pan,  a  loyal  relic,  66 
Warner  (Richard),  of  Woodford  Row,  Essex,  5C9 
Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  Count  d' Albany,  58 
Berengaria  :  Edith,  399 
Brass,  order  for  a  mediaeval,  37 
Bretagne  (^farguerite  of),  456 
British  kings  and  queens,  231 
Buist:  Boost:  Boist,  179 
Chess  queries,  438 
Fodder  of  lead,  37 
Folkf-peech,  Dorsetshire,  275 
**  Lead,  kindly  light,"  238 
Milton  (John),  simile  by,  53 
Old,  as  a  term  of  depreciation,  197 
Shakespearean  or  Shakespearian,  357 
Sbakspeare,  its  modem  spelling,  136 
Wolsey  (Cardinal),  198 
Words,  misquoted,  97 
"^^arren  (J.  Leicester)  on  Byron  and  Shelley,  7,  23 

Gray   (Thomas),   Ijne  in  the  *'  Elegy,"   56 ;  its 

first  publication,  212 
Keats  (John),  "Ode  to  the  Nightingale,"  267 
Kex,  its  meaning,  454 
Mottoes  on  book-plates.  111 
W,  (A.  S.)  on  Homer's  nepenthe,  316 
"Waterhouse  (A.)  on  *'  Pysche  borne  by  the  Zephyrs," 

287 
AV^atkin  (W.  T.)on  a  Roman  inscription,  74 
'Watson  (G.  E.)  on  British  race  of  kings,  317 

Sbakspeare  (W.)  and  the  Bible,  377 
"Watson  (J.  B.)  on  Carlisle  Castle  and  Mary,  Queen  of 

Scots,  848 
VV^Mt  (R.),  "Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  151,  178,  238, 

^96 
V\'att8  (Dr.  Isaac),  early  editions  of  his  Psalms,  409 
-VVaogh  (F.  G.)  on  Byron's  friends^  389 


Weather  records,  local  and  parochial,  607 
Webb  (T.  W.)  on  ancient  ordnance,  490 

St.  Dubricius,  278 
Weld  (Mrs.  Judith),  of  Gateshead-ou-Tyne,  507 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  his  Spanish  estate,  338 
Welsh  and  Irish  churches,  145 
W.  (E.  M.)  on  sunflower  turning  to  the  sun,  375 
Wemble,  a  provincial  term,  57 
Wenlock  (John,  Lord),  his  heir,  462 
Wentworth  family,  36,  98 
W.  (E.  R.)  on  nurseiT  rhjme  book,  476 
Wesley  (John)  and  Thomas  Arnold,  885 
Wesley  (Rev.  Thomas),  1724,  169,  277 
Weston  (George  and  Joseph),  highwaymen,  68,  112 
Wethyrley,  Wetherly,  or  Weatherley  family,  9 
W.  (H.)  on  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Arabia,  187 
Audley  (Lord),  127 
Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  397 
Gobert  (John)  of  Coventry,  167 
Inventions,  recent,  429 
Joan  of  Arc,  76 
Matches,  lucifer,  478 
Names,  curious,  516 
Paulet  pedigree,  29 
P\iny's  doves,  219 
Podmore  family,  515 
Poynings  (Hugh  de),  97 
St.  Dubricius,  278 
Valleys,  et  id  genus  omne,  408 
Yermandois  (Counts  of),  397 
Waller  (Edmund),  356 
Withers  (Sir  William),  316 
Woodroof  family,  236 
W.  (H.  A.)  on  the  use  of  the  cope,  438 
"  Doing  duty,"  348 
French  proverb,  406 
**  Sinners'  Guide,"  368 
Whalley   (Edward),  the  regicide,  29,  118,  137,   177, 

859 
Whately  (Abp.)  on  Defoe,  185,  296 
Whimbrel,  a  species  of  curlew,  58 
Whipping-boys,  126,  219 

Whitaker  (Rev.  John)  and  Gibbon,  55,  116,  333 
White  Rose  of  Scotland,  381,  475 
White  (E.  A.)  on  Anstruther  family,  449 
White  (G.)  on  "  LiUi  burlero,"  37 

Marrow's  law  treatise,  154 
White  (Gilbert),  Selbome  in  1877,  804 
Whitney  (J.   L.)  on  "History  of   Francis  Eugene, 

Prince  of  Savoy,"  208 
Whitsunday  :  Whitsuntide,  its  derivation,  2,  55,  ISJ, 

212,  278 
Whitsunday  assigned  to  May  15,  56,  138 
Whyte  (D.)  on  Thomas  Churchyard,  237 
Gibbon  (Edward)  and  Whitaker,  55 
Jewish  authors,  310 
Scotland,  1688,  225 
Wickham  (W.)  on  leprosy,  452 
Wiclif  (John),  his  use  of  the  word  Syder,  464 
Wigod  of  Wallingford,  his  pedigree,  25,  154,  293 
Wilcox  (H.  K.  W.)  on  the  American  dollar  mark 

179 
Wild  cattle  of  England,  work  on,  187 
Wild  (R.  H.),  his  Nameless  Poem,  368,  475 
Wilkes  (John)  and  the  British  Mu£euin4.ibiary,  ^5 
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Wilkinson  (H.  E.)  on  henbane,  a  "  botanical  puzzle," 
878 

Hunt,  the  translator  of  Tasso's  "Jerusalem/'  429 

Tasso  and  his  translators,  297 

Words,  their  curious  use,  297 
Will,  curious,  184 
Williams  (Dr.),  the  oculist,  429 
Williams  (J.  L.),  wood  engraver,  260,  296,  477 
Williams  (M.)  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  252 
Williams  (W.)  on  Isolda:  Gladys,  436 
Williamson  (J.)  on  Lai t=  Seek,  10 
Willot  or  Willott  family  of  Derby,  309 
Wills  of  bishops,  &c.,  42 
Wilson  (J.)  on  heraldic  book-plates,  38 
Windsor  Castle,  saUyport  at,  429,  473 
Wines,  articles  on  in  **  Pall  MaU  Gazette,"  400,  440 
Wing  (W.)  on  "The  Lounger,"  409 
Winstanley  (Herbert),  painter,  his  biography,  404 
Witchcraft,  remarkable  trials  for,  169,  202,  244,  266, 

297 
Witches  and  witchcraft,  202,  244 
Wither  (George),  tracts  attributed  to,  186,  263 
Withers  (Sir  Wm.),  Lord    Mayor  of  London,  247, 

316,  336 ;  portrait  of,  429 
Witherspoon  (John)  and  his  descendants,  16 
Witword,  its  meaning,  227,  299,  435 
W.  (J.)  on  early  cock-crowing  at  Christmas,  486 

Esquire,  the  title,  266 

Haw-haw,  its  derivation,  618 
W.  (J.  W.)  on  Lord  Byron,  417 

"Charm "of  birds,  155 

Cheshire  dialect,  266 

Coleridge  (S.  T.)  and  Lessing,  276 

Esquire,  the  title,  451 

Gray  (Thomas),  his  "Elegy,"  166 

"Lead,  kindly  light,"  238 

Names  ending  in  "  on,"  445 

Tasso  and  his  translators,  236,  616 

Tennyson  (A.)  and  Bunyan,  226 

Than,  as  a  preposition,  77 

Tilth,  its  meaning,  197 

Wesley  (John) :  Thomas  Arnold,  386 

Wild  (R.  H.),  his  Nameless  Poem,  475 
W.  rM.)  on  "Cry  of  the  morning,"  129 
W.  (0.)  on  smople  in  heraldry,  95 
Wobblingrr  Selling  ale  without  licence,  349 
Wolfe  (Gen.  James),  his  grandfather,* 88,  116,  158, 

268 
Wolsey  (Card.),  his  last  days,  49,  198 
Woman,  the  word,  68, 188 
Wood  (R.  H.)  on  Alice  de  Ruraeli,  816 

Yallombrosa,  MSa  at,  236 


Woodroof  or  Woodrove  families,  89,  286 
Woodward  (J.)  on  the  House  of  Brunswick,  892 

Golden  Fleece,  motto  of  the  Order,  376 

Lime  trees,  478 

Maximilian  (Emp.),  his  device,  896 

Menesirier  (C.  F.),  256 

Treves,  entombment  at,  387 
Woolley  (T.  S.)  on  Acre  and  Furlong,  160, 192 
Wootton  Wawen,  its  ancient  library,  325,  414 
Words,  curious  use  of,  16,  179,  297,  897  ;  miBqooted, 
97 ;  their  misuse,  277 ;  old,  with  new  meaniscn, 
864 
"  Words  and  Places,**  notes  on,  35 
Wordsworth  (William)  and  the  railways;,  188,  277 ; 

descendant  of  him,  289 
Workhouse  known  as  the  Bastille,  406 
Wrest  Park,  Beds,  its  derivation,  49 
Wright  (Thomas),  M.A.,  F.aA.,  his  death,  620 
Writers  and  Writers  to  the  Signet,  460 
W.  (T.)  on  "Paston  Letters,**  8 
W.  (W.  G.)  on  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  455 
WyUe  (C.)  on  "FaU  of  Mortimer,**  281 

Jordan  (Mrs.),  259 
Wyvill  baronetcy,  88,  496 


Yardley  (E.)  on  Keats's  <<Ode  to  the  Nightingale,** 
816 
^lan,  as  a  preposition,  118 
T.  rD.)  on  Duke  of  Cumberland,  198 
Yellow  Book  of  the  Regency,  309 
Y.  (E.  T.)  on  heraldic  query,  209 
York  in  the  Tahnud,  77 
York  on  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  392 
York  (Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of),  his  tomb,  44S 
York  (Edward,  Duke  of),  his  death,  192,  215,  238, 

240,  897 
Yorki^re,  oldest  man  in,  144 
Ytidhisthira  (R^ja),  his  coins,  467 


Z.  (A.)  on  Wigod  pedigree,  154 
Zero  on  Williiun  Carey,  335 

Fragaria  vesca,  456 

Kalamanca  cats,  516 

"  On  a  Lock  of  Milton's  Hair,"  369 

Poets,  living  English,  444 
Z.  (Z.)  on  E,  final,  234 

Lock-up  houses,  614 
Z.  (Z.  Z.)  on  Lord  North  and.  the   offioen  of  the 
Guards,  870 
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